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Plates,   Papers,  Chemicals 


have  become  world-famous  for  their  quality 
and  uniformity.  They  are  made  in  a  long 
range  for  photographic  work  of  all  kinds  and 
are  capable  of  withstanding  tropical  heat  and 
damp. 


BOOK  contains  full  instructions  for  the 
making  of  Negatives,  Prints,  Lantern  Slides 
and  Enlargements.  It  is  a  volume  of  140  pages, 
well  bound  and  profusely  illustrated. 

Price  :  Re.  1  net  from  all  Dealers  or  post  free 
from 


WELLINGTON  &  WARD 

Cook's  Building,  Hornby  Road, 
BOMBAY. 


CALCUTTA,    LONDON,  PARIS. 


Photographic  HAND- 


Works  :    Elstree,  England. 


Branches  at 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


**VENUS  PENCILS"  are  the  standard 
of  the  world,  and  their  reputation  for 
smoothness,  true  grading,  and  adaptabiHty 
for  every  purpose,  has  been  estabHshed 
for  years.  Every  stroke  of  a  VENUS  is 
a  demonstration  of  VENUS'  magni- 
ficent quahty  and  explains  why  VENUS 
PENCILS  are  recognised  as  the  world's 
standard  for  quality. 

17  Grades  Blacklead,  6B  (Softest)  to 
9H  (Hardest),  also  3  styles  Copying. 

Of  all  high-class  Stationers  and 

**VENUS  "  173-5,  Lower  Clapton  Road,  E.  5 
LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
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FRAME  6  Co, 

r  {G.  Macgregor  Frame.)  (Stephen  Ewen.) 

Established  :  GLASGOW,  1888.    LONDON,  1890.    NEW  YORK,  1892. 

WORLD-WIDE  MERCHANTS, 
21,  Mincing  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 

Tel.  Add.  :  "  Framezzo,  London."    All  U.sual  Code?^. 

IMPORTERS 

COCOA,  SUGAR,  COFFEE,  COTTON,  COPRA, 
HIDES,  PEPPER,  CLOVES,  GINGER  and  all 
SPICES. 

HONEY,  BEESWAX,  RUM,  PALM  OIL,  PALM 
KERNELS,  RICE,  SAGO,  TAPIOCA  and  all 
CEREALS. 

COTTON  SEED,  DIVI-DIVI,  RUBBER, 
BALATA,  CARNAUBA  WAX,  TIN  and  all 
METALS,  WOODS  of  all  kinds  and  all  TROPICAL 
PRODUCE. 

EXPORTERS 

STORES,  FOOD  STUFFS,  HARDWARE, 
MACHINERY  and  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

SUPPLIERS  TO  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS.  LETTERS 
OF    CREDIT    OPENED    AGAINST  CONSIGNMENTS. 


I  '  Correspondents  in  New  York  : 

FRAME  e  CO., 

90=96,  Wall  Street,   NEW  YORK. 

Cable  Address  :    "  ADVANCE,  NEW  YORK." 
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INTERNATIONAL  BANKING 
CORPORATION. 

Head  Office  :--NEW  YORK. 

Capital  Paid  =  up    Q.  $3,250,000 

Reserve  Fund   Q.  $3,250,000 

Undivided  Profits    Q,  $3,055,000 

London  Office  :— 36,  BISHOPSGATE,  E.C. 


BRANCHES : 


Bombay. 

London. 

Santiago    de  Los 

Batavia. 

Lyons. 

Caballeros. 

Calcutta. 

Manila. 

Santo  Domingo. 

Canton. 

Medellin. 

Shanghai. 

Cebu. 

Panama. 

Singapore. 

Colon. 

Peking. 

Sourabaya. 

Hankow. 

Puerto  Plata 

Tientsin. 

Harbin. 

Rangoon 

Tsingtao. 

Hongkong. 

San  Francisco. 

Yokohama. 

Kobe. 

San   Pedro  de  Ma- 
coris. 

ThroLig-h  its  close  affiliation  with  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  the  Bank  is  able  to  offer  the  special 
services  of  the  Branches  of  that  institution  in  all  the  important 
towns  in  Cuba  and  South  America. 


Current  Deposit  Accounts  opened,  on  which  interest 
is  allowed  at  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Daily  Balances  from 
Rs.  1,000  up  to  Rs.  1,00,000. 

Fixe.!  Deposits  received  for  12  months  and  for  shorter 
periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

General  Banking  and  Exchange  business  throughout  the 
world. 

Special  Facilities  for  Business  with  America. 

H.  A.  W.  BRENT, 

Manag 

Bombay  Office     42-48,  CHURCH  GATE  STREET. 
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The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ld- 


(REGISTERED  IN  JAPAN.) 

(ESTABLISHED  1880.) 

Subscribed  Capital  ...  Yen  48,000,000 
Paid-up  Capital  ...  42,000,000 
Reserve  Fund   25,000,000 

Head  Office  :  YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES: 

BOMBAY,  BATAVIA,  BUENOS  AIRES,  CALCUTTA, 
CHANGCHUN,  DAIREN,  FENGTIEN,  HANKOW, 
HARBIN,  HONGKONG,  HONOLULU,  KAI=YUAN, 
KOBE,  LONDON,  LOS  ANGELES,  LYONS, 
MANILA,  NAGASAKI,  NEWCHWANG.  NEW  YORK, 
OSAKA,  PEKING,  RANGOON,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  SHANGHAI,  SHIMO- 
NOSEKI,  SINGAPORE,  SOURABAYA,  SYDNEY, 
TIENTSIN,  TSINAN,  TOKYO.  TSINGTAU,  VLADN 
VOSTOCK. 


Current  Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  for  approved  customers, 
and  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  up  to  Rs.  1,00,000,  provided  that 
the  amount  of  half-yearly  interest  is  not  leSs  than  Rs.  5. 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year  or  shorter  period 
on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Every  description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business 
transacted. 


Hornby  Road,  Bombay. 
Post  Box  No.  406, 
Clive  Street,  Calcutta. 
Post  Box  No.  584, 


Post  Box  No.  207, 


M.  SUZUKI, 


Strand  Road,  Rangoon. 


Manager,  Rangoon. 
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ADVKkTiSEMENT. 


THE  BANK  OF   TAIWAN,  LTD. 

Incorporated  by  Special  Charter  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Government,  1899. 


Subscribed  Capital 
Paid-up  Capital 
Reserve  Fund  ... 


Yen  60,000,000 
„  37,500,000 
„  7,530,000 


HEAD  OFFICE  : 
Taipeh,  Formosa. 


BRANCHES  &  AGENTS : 


Osaka 
Kobe 

Yokofiania 
Ako 
Qiran 
Kagi 
Karenko 
Keelung 
Tamsui 
Towen. 
Nanto 


London 
New  York 
Amoy 
Canton 
Foochow 
Hankow 
Kiukiang 
5watow 
Tainan 
Takow 
Moji 

San  Fransisco 
Lyon 

The  Bank  has  also  a  large  number  of  Correspondents  at 
Home  and  Abroad. 

Current  Deposit  Accounts  opened,  Fixed  Deposits  received 
on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Every  description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business 
transacted. 

K.  TAKEMURA, 

Manager, 

56,  Esplanade  Road, 
Fort,  Bombay. 

0.1?     XT  Telephone  No.  {  ^^^^4 

Post  Box  No  477.  ^  I  499. 


Hamburg 
Shanghai 
Hongkong 
Singapore 
Soerabala 
Semarang 
Batavia 
Bokoto 
Tattoh 
Shinchiku 
Taichu 
Bangkok 
Tokio 

large  number  of  Correspondents 


Telegraphic  Address  : — Taiwangink  ",  Bombay. 
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BANK   OF  BOMBAY. 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP    Rs.  1,00,00,000 

RESERVE  FUND   Rs.  1,10,00,000 

Head  Office :  BOMBAY. 


BRANCHES : 


AHMEDABAD. 

Do.      (City  Suh-Branch). 
AKOLA. 
AMRAOTI. 

BOMBAY  CITY 

SUB-BRANCHES— 

BYCULLA. 
MANDVI. 

SANDHURST  ROAD. 
BROACH. 


HYDERABAD  (Sind). 

INDORE. 

JALGAON. 

KARACHI. 

POONA. 

QUETTA. 

RAJKOT. 

SHOLAPUR. 

SUKKUR. 

SURAT. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS— Opened  free  of  charge. 

FIXED  DEPOSITS— Received  for  twelve  months  and  also  for 
short  periods  during  the  busy  season  and  interest  allowed 
thereon  at  rates  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS— Received  and  interest  allowed 
thereon  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

LOANS  AND  CASH  CREDITS— Granted  on  the  security  of 
Government  Securities,  Municipal  and  Port  Trust  Deben- 
tures, City  of  Bombay  Improvement  Trust  Debentures, 
Shares  in  Guaranteed  Railways,  Goods  and  Bullion. 

DISCOUNT  ACCOUNTS— Opened  and  approved  Mercantile 
Bills  discounted. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  OTHER  SECURITIES— Received 
for  safe  custody.  Purchases  and  Sales  effected  and  Interest 
and  Dividends  collected. 

Copies  of  Rules,  Powers  of  Attorney,  &c.,  may  be  had  on 
application  at  the  Head  Office  or  at  any  of  the  Branches. 

R.  AITKEN, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


ASvERTISlgMENT. 


CHARTERED  BANK  OF  INDIA. 

AUSTRALIA   AND  CHINA, 
38,  Bishopsgate,  LONDON. 


Incorporated   by   Royal  Charter. 


CAPITAL  ... 
RESERVE  FUND 


£2,000,000 
£2,900,000 


COURT  OF 


DIRECTORS  : 

Chairman. 


Sir  MONTAGU  CORNISH  TURNER, 

Sir  DUNCAN  CARMICHAEL. 

THOMAS  CUTHBERTSON,  Esq. 

Sir  ALFRED  DENT,  K.C.M.G. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  NEVILLE  GOSCHEN.  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  G.C.S.I. 

WILLIAM  FOOT  MITCHELL,  Esq. 

J.  M.  G.  PROPHIT,  Esq. 

LEWIS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Esq. 

T.  H.  WHITEHEAD,) 

T.  ERASER,  }  Managers. 

W.  E.  PRESTON,  Sub-Manager. 


AMRITSAR 
BANGKOK 
BATAVIA 
BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA 
CANTON 
CEBU 
COLOMBO 
DELHI 
HAIPHONG 
HANKOW 
HONG  KONG 


AGENCIES  AND  BRANCHES 

ILOILO 
IPOH 
KARACHI 
KLANG 
KOBE 

KUALA  LUMPUR 
MADRAS 
MANILA 
MEDAN 
NEW  YORK 
PEKING 
PENANG 


PUKET 
RANGOON 
SAIGON 
SEREMBAN 
SHANGHAI 
SINGAPORE 
SOURABAYA 
TAIPING  (F.M.S.) 
TAVOY 
TIENTSIN 
YOKOHAMA 


BANKERS 

THE    BANK    OF  ENGLAND. 
THE  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED. 
THE  LONDON  COUNTY,  WESTMINSTER  AND  PARIS  BANK,  LIMITED. 
THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  AND  UNION  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  LIMITED. 
THE  NATIONAL  BANK   OF  SCOTLAND,  LIMITED. 


The  Corporation  buy  and  receive  for  collection  Bills  of  Exchange,  grant  Drafts  payable  at  the 
above  Agencies  and  Branckes,  and  transact  general  Banking  business  connected  with  the  East. 
Deposits  of  money  are  received  for  fixed  periods  at  rates  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application  ; 
interest  payable  half-yearly,  3c th  June  and  31st  December.  On  Current  Accounts  interest  is 
allowed  at  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances  provided  they  do  not  fall 
below  ;6'2oo. 
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THE 

Sumitomo  Bank, 

LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  Japan.) 


Subscribed  Capital  ...   Yen  3,00,00,000 

Paid-up  Capital   ,  26,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ...  ,.  6,350,000 


Head  Office-OSAKA. 


Branches  and  Agencies. 


Bombay 

Kurume 

San  Francisco 

Hakata 

Kyoto 

Shanghai 

Hankow 

London 

Seattle 

Hiroshima 

Moji 

Shimonoseki 

Honolulu 

Nagoya 

Tokyo 

Hyogo 

New  York 

Yanai 

Kobe 

Niihama 

Yokohama 

Kokura 

Onomichi 

Wakamatsu 

Kure 

Osaka 

Current    Deposit    Accounts    opened    and    Fixed  Deposit 
received  at  rates  to  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Every   description    of    Banking   and    Exchange  Business 

transacted. 

J.  SATO, 

Manager, 

12,   CHURCH    GATE   ST.,   FORT,  BOMBAY. 

Post  Box  No,  389. 
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NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA,  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   INDIA,  1863. 

(Incorporated  in  the  United  Kingdom.) 
Registiei'ed  in  London  imdev  the  Companies  Act  of  i852  on  the  zyd  March  1866. 
Bankers  to  the  Government  in  British  East  Africa  and  Ug^anda. 
Authorised  Capital— Four  Millions  Sterling. 

Subscribed  Capital        ...        ...        ...        ...      ;£  3,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital   ...        ...         ...        ...        ...      £  1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund       ...        ...        ...         ...        ...      £  1,850,000 

Head  Office— 26,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.G.  2. 
BRANCHES. 

Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Karachi,  Lahore,  Amritsar,  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Tuticorin,  Cochin, 
Chittagong,  Rangoon.  Mandala}',  Colombo,  Kandy,  Newera  Eliya,  yVden  Steamer  Point 
(Aden),  Zanzibar,  Mombasa,  Nairobi,  Nakuru,  Kisumu,  Jinja,  Kampala,  Entebbe. 
Darassalam,  Tanga. 

AGENCIES. 

Edinburgh— MONCRIEFF  &  HORSBURGH,  46,  Castle  Street. 
Glasgow— Messrs.  MACKENZIE,  ROBERTON  &  Co.,  176,  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Galle  (Ceylon)— Messrs.  CLARK  SPENCE  &Co. 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT  CAMPBELL,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
ROBERT  WILLIAMSON,  Esq.,    Deputy  Chairman. 
Sir  C.  C.  McLEOD,  Kt.  |  ALFRED  SIMSON,  Esq. 

Sir  JOHN  P.  HEWETT,  G.C.S.I.,  CLE.  J.  N.  STUART,  Esq. 

ROBERT  MILLER,  Esq.  |  J.  A.  TOOMEY,  Esq. 

General  Manager,  London — H.  CHALMERS,  Esq. 
London  Manager— C.  NICOLL,  Esq. 
LONDON  BANKERS. 
BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  &  UNION  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  Ld 
AND  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  Ld. 
AGENTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 
BRITISH  LINEN  BANK  and  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  Lu. 
AGENTS  IN  IRELAND. 
PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  IRELAND,  Ld. 


RULES  OF  BUSINESS  OBSERVED  AT  BOMBAY. 

EXCHANGE. 

Bills  of  Exchange  payable  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  Europe,  India,  Africa,  America,  and 
Australia  pvirchased  and  collected.  Drafts  issued  at  the  exchange  of  the  day  on  the  Bank  s 
Head  Office,  Branches  and  Correspondents.  Instructions  respecting  Family  Remittance- 
are  carefully  attended  to,  and,  when  the  necessary  particulars  are  furnished,  the  Bank  will 
forward  first  copy  of  the  Bill  direct  to  the  parties  in  England.  Remittances  may  also  be  sent 
by  telegram. 

CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Bank  opens  Current  Deposit  Accounts,  and  allows  Interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  sums  from  Rs.  1,000  up  to  Rs.  1,00,000. 

FIXED  DEPOSIT. 

The  Bank  receives  money  on  Fixed  Deposit  on  terms  which  may  be  learned  on 
application. 

AGENCY. 

The  Bank  undertakes,  on  behalf  of  its  constituents,  the  safe  custody  of  Shares  and 
Securities,  charging  on  redelivery  a  commission  of  one-quarter  per  cent,  on  the  nominal 
value.  Dividends  and  interest  are  collected  subject  to  a  charge  of  one-quarter  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  realised.  Government  paper  and  all  descriptions  of  Stocks  purchased  and  sold, 
the  Commission  charged  on  such  transactions  being  one-quarter  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
invested  or  realised. 

All  remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Manager,  National  Bank  of  India,  Ld., 
who  will  be  glad  to  afford  any  further  information  respecting  the  Bank's  business. 

RALPH  KIDD,  Manager, 

National  Bank  of  India,  Limited, 
Bombay 
Post  Box  No.  141, 
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Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation. 

(INCORPORATED  IN  HONGKONG.) 

Paid=up  Capital    $15,000,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors   $15,000,000 

Silver  Reserve  Fund    $23,000,000 

Gold  Reserve  Fund   ;^1, 500,000 

COURT    OF    DIRECTORS   AND   HEAD  OFFICE 
IN  HONGKONG. 
ADVISORY   COMMITTEE    IN  LONDON. 


BRANCHES : 


Amoy. 

Ipoh. 

Rangoon. 

Bangkok. 

JOHORE. 

Saigon. 

Batavia. 

Kobe. 

San  Francisco. 

Bombay. 

Kawala  Lumpur. 

Shanghai. 

Calcutta. 

London. 

Singapore. 

Canton. 

Lyons. 

Sourabaya. 

Colombo. 

Malacca. 

Taipeh. 

Dalny. 

Manila. 

Tientsin. 

FOOCHOW. 

Nagasaki, 

TsiNGTAU. 

Hankow. 

New  York. 

Vladivostock. 

Harbin. 

Peking. 

Yloilo. 

HONGKEW. 

Penang. 

Yokohama. 

Hongkong. 

Current  Deposit  Accounts. 

Interest  allowed  at  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Daily  Balances 
of  Rs.  1,000  to  Rs.  1,00,000  provided  the  sum  accrued  amounts 
to  Rs.  5  half-yearly. 

Fixed  Deposits. 

Are  received  for  varying  periods  up  to  12  months  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application.  Drafts  granted  on 
London  and  the  Chief  Commercial  places  in  Europe,  India, 
Australia,  America,  China,  and  Japan. 

Credits  granted,  Bills  purchased  and  every  description  of 
Banking  and  Exchange  business  transacted. 
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MERCANTILE  BANK  OF  INDIA,  LTD. 

(Incorporated  in  Eng^land.) 


Subscribed  Capital  £  1,500,000 

Paid-up   Capital    £  750,000 

Reserve  Fund    £  700,000 


BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS. 

R.  J.  Black,  Esq.  {Chairman),  John  M.  Ryrie,  Esq. 

Lord  Carmichael,  g.c.s.i.,  g.c.i.,       H.  Melvill  Simons,  Esq. 

K.C.M.G. 

P.  R.  Chalmers,  Esq.  Sir  David  Yule. 

P.  Mould,  Chief  Manager, 


The  Bank  receives  Money  on  Deposit,  buys  and  sells  Bills  of 
Exchange,  issues  Letters  of    Credit  and  Circular   Notes,  and 
transacts  all  kinds  of  Banking  and  Agency  business  on  terms 
which  can  be  ascertained  on  application. 

BRANCHES   AND  AGENCIES: 


BANGKOK. 

BATAVIA. 

BOMBAY. 

CALCUTTA. 

COLOMBO. 

GALLE. 

DELHL 


HONGKONG. 

HOWRAH. 

KANDY. 

KARACHL 

KOTA  BHARU 

KELANTAN. 

KUALA  LUMPUR. 


MADRAS. 

MAURITIUS. 

PENANG. 

RANGOON. 

SHANGHAI. 

SINGAPORE. 
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FROMY, 
RO  GEE 
&  CO., 

St.  Jean  d'Angely 
Cognac  (France) 


MAI80N 
CENTENAIRE. 


Agents  : 

GILMAN   &  CO., 
P.  0.  Box  432, 
Bombay. 

LOKUMAL  &  Co. 

Dunolly  Road, 
Karachi. 


''ROMY,R0G^E&C< 


Registered 
Specialities. 

Medical 
Reserve 

THE 

Dry  Brandy 


Medical 
Liqueur 

THE 

Ideal  Liqueur 


Large  stocks 
of  every  Vintag^e 


Bombay  : 
Telephone  3642  &  2331 


Telegrams  : — 
(<CHEMICOLOR,"  Bombay. 
"TINCTORIAL,"  Calcutta. 
"CHEMICOLOR,"  Madras. 
"CHEMICOLOR,"  Delhi. 

K.   H.   KABBUR   &  Co., 

(K.    H.  KABBUR) 
56,   Esplanade  Road,   Fort,  BOMBAY, 
95,  Clive  Street,  CALCUTTA. 

and 

21,  Second   Lines   Beach,   MADRAS,   G.  T. 

3o,  Brown  Street,  Manchester.  21,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.  C.  3 

P.O.  B.  1311. Alexandria.  2,  Rue  Meyerbier,  Paris, 

and   also   at   BARCELONA,    MILAN    &   NEW  YORK. 


Deaiers  nnd  importers  of 

All  Varieties  of  Genuine  Dye  Stuff  required  for  Cotton,  Silk,  Jute,  Straw 
Paper,  Leather  and  other  Industries,  Food  and  Lake  Colours, 
Heavy  Chemicals  and  Pharmaceutical  Products. 


Apply  for  a  complete  list  and  free  samples 


XV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Wilkinson,  Heywood 
&  Clark,  Ltd., 

LONDON. 

Established  I7g6. 
Manufacturers  of 

Varnishes,  Enamels, 
Distemper,  Paints,  etc.,  etc. 

for  all  purposes,  specially 
prepared  for  the  Indian  climate. 

Agents    for    INDIAN  GOVERNMENT 
TURPENTINE  AND  ROSIN. 

•> 

Large  stocks  held  in  India. 
BOMBAY  BRANCH: 

Oriental  Bldgs..  Fort,  BOMBAY. 
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Manufactures  are  renowned  for 
Durability,  Reliability  and 
Comparative  Cheapness. 


The  following  are  available  in  a  large  assortment 
and  variety  : — 


Canvas. 
Carpets. 

Casement  Cloths,  all  colours. 

Ceiling  Cloths. 

Chowka. 

Clothing. 

Cords,  Riding. 

Counterpanes. 

Cricket  Screens. 

Dammer. 

Dosutis,  all  colours. 

Drill,  White  and  Khaki, 

Druggets,  Dancing. 

Durries. 

Dusters. 

Farash. 

Flannelettes. 

Ground  Sheets. 

Haversacks. 

Holdalls. 

Horse  Bandages. 

Horse  Clothing. 

Indigo  Sheetings. 

Jharans. 

Kit  Bags. 

Kullah  Caps. 

Mattresses. 

Newar. 

Paulins. 


Pillow  Cases. 
Press  Cloths. 

Pugrie  Cloths,   white  and 

coloured. 
Pugrie  Fringes. 
Punkha  Frills. 
Purdahs,  Durrie. 
Ropes. 
Serviettes. 

Sheetings,  all  colour?. 

Sheets,  Bed. 

Sheets,  Table. 

Shirtings. 

Soiled  Clothes  Bags. 

Stable  Requisites. 

Syces  Suits. 

T.  Cloths. 

Table  Cloths. 

Tennis  Screens. 

Tents.  , 

Tickings,  Bed. 

Toilet  Cover  Material. 

Towels,  Turkish,  Honey- 
comb and  Huckaback. 

Twills,  White,  Striped  and 
Khaki. 

Valises. 

Webbing. 


Muir  Mills  Company,  Ltd., 
Cawnpore. 
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THE  TAJ  MAHAL  HOTEL,  • 

BOMBAY. 

Specially  adapted  for  an  Eastern  climate  and 
situated  in  the  most  fashionable  and  healthiest 
part  of  Bombay,  overlooking  the  beautiful 
harbour,  and  open  to  the  sea  breezes. 


Taj  Mahal  Hotel  from  the  Harbour, 

The  Hotel  Orchestra  plays  daily.  The  only  place  for  fashionable 
entertainments  and  dinners. 

An  experienced  first-class  French  Chef  controls  the  Kitchen 
Department. 

Although  every  comfort  is  provided  the  tariff  is  most  moderate. 

Daily  Rates  from   Rs.  10 

Monthly  Rates  from   ,,  270 

Rates  for  Permanent  Residents  on  application  to  management. 

GREEN'S  RESTAURANT  UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT. 

The  Indian  Hotels  Co.,  Ltd., 

Bombay. 
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H.  M.  MEHTA  6  Co., 

Large  Importers  in  complete  line  of  Mills 
Stores,  Spinning  and  Weaving  Machineries, 
Engines,  Boilers,  Paints,  Oils,  Lubricants, 
Hardwares,  Electrical  Goods,  Ediphone 
Machines,  Novelties  and  Miscellaneous 
Sundries. 

Chief  Exporting  House  for  Raw  Cotton, 
Yarn,  Hides  and  Skins,  Sheeting  and  various 
Indian  Products. 

Big  Cotton  Commission  Agents. 

Dealers  of  Motor  Cars,  Lorries,  Motor 
Cycle,  Tyres,  Tubes  and  Accessories. 

Managers  and  Agents  for:— 

The  Mills  Stores  Trading*  Co.  of  India,  Ltd. 
T.  R.  Pratt  (Bombay),  Ltd. 
The  British  India  General  Insurance  Co,,  Ltd. 
The  Zenith  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
Ltd. 

Gresham  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Cromptons  (Bombay),  Ltd. 

The  Jubilee  Mills,  Ltd. 

The  Victoria  Mills,  Ltd. 

The  Raja  Gokuldas  Mills,  Ltd. 


H.  M.  MEHTA  &  Co., 

123,  Esplanade  Road,  BOMBAY. 
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GREAVES  COTTON  &  CO., 

MECHANICAL  &  ELECTRICAL 

..    ENGINEERS  .*. 

BO  M  B  A  Y 


Complete  equipment  for  :— 

COTTON  SPINNING  &  WEAVING  MILLS. 

BLEACHING  WORKS,  DYEING  WORKS. 

COTTON  GINNING  &  PRESSING  FACTORIES. 

ROLLER  FLOUR  MILLS. 

ICE  MAKING  &  REFRIGERATING  PLANTS. 

SAW  MILLS,  OIL  MILLS. 

WATER  WORKS  &  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

ELECTRICAL  INSTALLATIONS. 


Large  Stock  held  In  Bombay  of  :— 

STEAM,  GAS  ik  OIL  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  ROAD 
ROLLERS,  COTTON  GINS  &  GIN  SUNDRIES,  PUMPS, 
FLOUR  MILLS,  RICE  HULLERS,  COTTON  DRIVING 
ROPES,  BELTING,  ELECTRICAL  ACCESSORIES  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  Etc.,  Etc. 


PRICES   ON  APPLICATION. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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GREAVES  COTTON  &  CO., 

MECHANICAL  &  ELECTRICAL 

.-.    ENGINEERS  *. 

BO  M  B  A  Y 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR— 

Messrs.  HOWARD  &  BULLOUCH,  Ltd..  ACCRINCTON. 

„      HENRY  LIVESEY,  Ltd.,  BLACKBURN. 

„      THE   BRITISH  NORTHROP  LOOM  Co.,  ltd., 

BLACKBURN. 

„      MATHER  &  PLATT,  Ltd.,  MANCHESTER. 

„      WILLIAM  TATHAM,  Ltd.,  ROCHDALE. 

„      JOSEPH  SYKES  BROS.,  Ltd.,  HUDDER8FIELD. 

„      RUSTON  &  HORNSBY,  Ltd.,  LINCOLN. 

„      TINKER  SHENTON  &  Co.. 

HYDE  (NEAR  MANCHESTER). 

„      YATES  &  THOM,  Ltd.,  BLACKBURN. 

„  THE  LICHTFOOT  REFRIGERATION  Co..  Ltd., 

LONDON. 

„  E.  R.  &  F.  TURNER,  Ltd.,  IPSWiCH. 

„  FRANK  PEARN  &  Co..  Ltd.,  MANCHESTER. 

„  DRUM  ENCINEERINC  Co.,  Ltd.,  BRADFORD. 

„  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  Co.,  Ltd.,  CHESTER. 

„  GEO.  HATTERSLEY  &  SONS.  Ltd.,  KEIGHLEY. 

„  WILLIAM  KENYON  &  SON,  Ltd.,  DUKINFIELD. 

„  BELLS  ASBESTOS  Co..  Ltd.,  LONDON. 

„  HEENAN  &  FROUDE,  Ltd.,  WORCESTER. 
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RICHARDSON 
&  CRUDDAS 


STRUCTURAL  - 
MECHANICAL  - 
SANITARY  -  - 

ENGINEERS  - 
The  Largest  Engineering 
Firm   in   Western  India. 


BYCULLA  IRONWORKS, 

BOMBAY. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
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Marsland,  Price  &  Co.,  Ld-, 

Nesbit  Road,  Mazgaon,  Bombay. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Specialists, 
Sanitary  and  Constructional 
Engineers. 

Cast,  Wrought  and  Mild  steel  work 
of  any  description  ;  Sanitary  and 
Conservancy  appliances ;  Bridges, 
Girders,  Roofs,  Water  tanks  and 
Structural  work  undertaken  in  any 
part  of  India. 

Agencies  :— 

Reinforcing  Materials. 

Twyford's  Sanitary  Fittings. 

The  Curry  Bag  Tyer. 

Steele-Crete  (Tiie  Master  Builders' 
Concrete  Hardener.) 

Pioneer  Rubber  Flaxine  Roofing. 


Ask  for  free  pamphlet  **The  Floor"  for  Hardwear. 


Telegrams  : **  5AN1  TAR!  AN,"   Bombay,  Byculla. 
Code  Used  ;—A.B.C.  5th  Edition.  Telephone  :— No.  875. 
G.LC. 
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THE  CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

For  Electrical  and 
Engineering  Goods. 


Send  us  your  Enquiries  or  call  at 

THE  ORIENTAL  ENGINEERING 
AND  TRADING  COMPANY, 

Ravelin  Street,  Hornby  Road,  BOMBAY. 


Tangye's  Oil,  Crude  Oil  and  Suction 
Gas  Engines. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


LIPTON'S 

PROVISIONS 

ALL    GOODS    BEARING     OUR    LABEL  GUARANTEED 

TEA  COFFEE 

COCOA  PICKLES 

JAMS  SAUCES 

FISH  VINEGAR 

BISCUITS  OIL 

FRUITS  SUNDRIES 


ADDRESS :— 

LIPTON,  Ltd., 

Lipton's  Buildings, 

BOMBAY. 

ALSO- 

CALCUTTA— Post  Box  44. 
KARACHI-^Post  Box  68. 
MADRAS— Second  Line  Beach. 
BUSRAH— 34,  Kashla  Road,  Ashar, 
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There  are  more  than  two  million  and  a  quarter 
Ford  cars  in  service  to-day. 

The  Ford  is  the  lig"htest  car  for  its  power  made 
and  lightness  is  an  absokite  essential  for 
economy  in  maintenance  and  for  comfort  in 
riding.  It  weighs  several  hundred  pounds  less 
than  the  ordinary  car  of  the  same  power  and  car- 
rying capacity.  It  puts  more  tyre  surface  on  the 
ground  per  pgund  of  car  than  -  any  other.  And 
its  lightness  is  also  a  big  safety  factor. 

Lightness  minimizes  the  cost  of  up-keep  by 
reducing  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  tyres — by 
giving  more  mileage  per  gallon  of  g'asoline — and 
by  lessening  the  strain  and  stress  upon  the  car 
itself.  Tyres  for  Ford  cars  are  comparatively 
inexpensive,  because  large  ones  are  not  required 
— and  they  give  maximum  service  because  the 
car  is  lightest.  Ford  owners  have  a  minimum  of 
tyre  troubles  and  other  expenses — and  that's  a 
big  factor  to  consider  in  the  buying  of  a  car. 

If  you  have  ever  experienced  the  pleasurable 
difference  between  riding  in  a  bullock  cart  and 
a  light  buggy,  then  you  will  appreciate  what 
lightness  in  weight  means  as  a  factor  for  comfort 
in  a  motor  car. 

It  is  surprisingly  low  in  price — and  surprising- 
ly high  in  value — because  it  is  produced  upon  a 
scale  so  gigantic  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  to  a  minimum. 

There  is   one   outstanding  reason  why  the 
Ford  car  so  far  outsells  all  others. 

It  is  the  finest  car  value  in  the  world. 

We  can  offer  the  folloiving  Models  :  — 

a-seater  Runabout  .  .  Rs.  2,600  5-seater  5edan  Rs.  3,750 
4  Touring  2,750         5tandard  Chassis  2,300 

2     ,,      Coupe       ...        3,450         One«ton  Chassis      ,,  3,000 

FORD  AUTOMOBILES 

(INDIA),  LTD  , 
Ford  Buildings,  Hugties  Road,  Bombay. 

Telegrams  :—AUTOF0RD.  , 
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H.  I.  DIXON  &  Co.,  Ltd.. 


BOMBAY. 

DIXON'S    ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

Established  1886. 
ON    GOVERNMENT  LIST. 

Fort  Office  :— 

JAMES  MACKINTOSH  &  Co., 
Secretaries  and  Treasurers, 

17, 18,  Elphinstone  Circle, 

Telephone  No.  786. 

Teleg^rams        NOXID,"  BOMBAY. 
Scott's  loth  Edition  and  A.  B,  C.  5th  Edition. 

Constructional  and  General  Engineers, 
Shipbuilders,  Boilermakers,  Shipwrig^hts, 
Iron  and  Brass  Founders  and  Millwrights. 


Suppliers  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  and  Stores  for 
Ships,   Mills  and  Works. 

Licensees  for  Alexandra  and  Nferewether  Dry  Docks. 
Estimates  given  for  Docking  and  Painting. 


Mazag^on  Works 

MAZAGON  ROAD, 

Telephone   No.  2154. 

Branch  Factory 
Hospital  Lane,  MAZAGON. 


Agents  for  Storry   Smithson's      ECONOMIC  *  Anti- 
Fouling  and  Anti<=Corrosive  Compositions. 
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ESTABLISHED  1887. 


HARDWARE,  OILS, 
PAINTS,  VARNISHES, 
CANVAS,  PAULINS, 
WAGON  COVERS, 
WIRE  AND 
MANILA 
ROPES. 


HOSE, 
WAGON  & 
CARRIAGE 
FITTINGS,  WOOD,\  ^ 
BOILER  PRESERVA- 
TIVES, PULLEYS, 
BELTING. 


BOMBAY, 
CALCUTTA  &  KARACHI. 


1807. 


The 

Eagle,  Star  &  British  Dominions 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

(Incorporated  in  Eng^land.) 

Head  Office  :— British  Dominions  House,  Royal  Exchange 
Avenue,  LONDON,  EX.  3. 


CAPITAL   AUTHORISED    £  3,000,000 

SUBSCRIBED    £  2,653,425 

PAID-UP    £  747,896 

ASSETS   EXCEED    £  16,700,000 


fTHE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 
I  LONDON  JOINT 
1  LLOYDS  BANK, 
I  COUTTS  &  CO. 


o  i^rL^jTt>c  J  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  &  MIDLAND  BANK,  LTD. 
BAMKt^K:^  :—    \  LLOYDS  BANK,  LTD. 


Fire,  Marine 

and 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 


Business  accepted  at  Lowest  Current  Rates. 
Claims  settled  without  reference  to  Head  Office. 
Surveys  made  free  of  charg^e. 


For  full  particulars  apply  to — 

ALEX.   M.  TOD, 

Manager  for  India^  Burma  and  Ceylon, 
Standard  Buiiding^s,   Hornby    Road,  BOMBAY. 


Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  World. 
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Commercial  and  Public  Service=Vehicles 

From  ^  Tons  to  5  Tons. 


Marine  Oil  Engines,  15  B.H.P.  to 
80  B.H  P.,  Stationary  and  Port- 
able Oil  Engines,  Motor  Boats 
and  all  Types  of  Power  Craft  fur 
all  purposes. 

THORNYCROFT  (India),  Limited, 

7,  Old  Court  House  Street,  CALCUTTA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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PRINTING 

COUNTS 

Originality 
Distinctive  Tone 

and 

Quality 

are  required 

Consult 
THE  TIMES  PRESS 

BOMBAY 
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^be  TTimea  of  3nMa 

Illustrated  Weekly 

PUBLISHED   EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 


Price  6  Annas. 


Has  the  largest   circulation    of  any    Newspaper  in 
India,  Burma,  Ceylon  or  any  part  of  the  East. 


On  sale  at  all  Bookstalls  and  Assents, 


Proprietors — Bennett,  Coleman  &  Co  ,  Ltd., 
Bombay,  Calcutta  and  London. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 

Importers  of  Structural  Materials,  Plates,  Bars, 
Steel  Piling,  Wire,  Wire  Bope,  Nails,  Black  and 
Galvanized  Sheets,  Black  and  Galvanized  Pipes 
and  all  other  classes  of  semi-finished  steel. 


Export  Representatives  of  \  — 
CARNEGIE  STEEL  COMPANY.  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY.  AMERICAN  SHEET  &  TIN  PLATE  CO. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY.  LORAIN  STEEL  COMPANY. 

ILLINOIS  STEEL  COMPANY.  SHELBY  STEEL  TUBE  COMPANY. 

TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  &  RAILROAD  CO.         MINNESOTA  STEEL  COMPANY. 


Bombay  Office Queen's  Mansions.  56,  Bastion  Road,  Fort, 
Calcutta  Office  :^McLeod  House,  28,  Dalhousie  Square. 
London  Office Egypt  House,  36,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Home  Office 30,  Church  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  America 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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LIM  HED, 

362,  City  Road,  LONDON,  E.G.  1. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

MYRABOLAMS 

HEMP 

SEEDS 

PEPPERS 

CLOVES 

OILS 

Indian  Representative  : — 

Mr.  F.  E.  HARDCASTLE, 

Alice  Buildings, 

Hornby  Road, 

BOMBAY. 
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The  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

Known  throughout  the  World  as  the 

Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of 
Everything:  Electrical 

including: 

Complete   Central    Station  Equipments,^ 
Electrical  Plant  of  every  description,  Steam  , 
Turbines,   Turbo    Blowers,    Coal  and  Ore'  * 
Conveying-   Plant,   Mining  Machinery,  Gasj 
Cleaning  Plant,  Motors,  Dynamos,  Switch-' 

boards,  Switchgear,  "  Witton-Kramer  "  Port-^-  G«  £■  C*  Titting. 

able  Electric  Tools,  Drills,  Lifting  Magnets.] 
Engineering  Supplies,  Electric  Fans,  Electric  j 
Lighting-  Suppl  es.  Fixtures  and  Glassware,  1 
Osram    Lamps,    Robertson    Lamps,     Arc  '  ^ 
Lamps   and  Accessories,  Carbons,  Cables,  \  ' 
Conduit  Wiring,  Outfits,  Measuring   Instru-  ' 
ments.    Porcelain    Ware,    Telephone  and 
Telegraphic  Apparatus,  Bells,  and  Signalling 
Apparatus,  Batteries,  Heating  and  Cooking 
Apparatus,     Electro-Medical  Apparatus, 
Transformers,  Advertising  Signs,  Illuminat- 

ing  Devices,  Insulators,  Magnetos,  Wireless  '  C.'Electric 
Apparatus,  &c.,  &c.  '    '  *' 


1^  -^Toaster. 


G.  E.  c.  Wires.  The  General  Electric 


G.  E.  C.  Ceils. 


Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  : 

67,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London, 
E.  C.  4. 

INDIAN  BRANCHES 


The  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.  (India),  ^ 

14,  Old  Court  House  Street,  Calcutta,  and 
108,  Armenian  Street,  Madras.  j 


E.  C.  "  Freezer" 
Electric  Fan. 


G.  E.  C.  Motors. 


G.  E.  C.  "  Mas- 
net"  Electric 
iron. 


Index  to  "  Imperial  Trade  Guide  "  and 
Advertised  Businesses. 
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Andrew  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ltd   Hi 

Cotton  Piece  &  Fancy  Goods. 

Fletcher  Hardware  Co.,  Ltd. , .         ..  Ix 

Muir  Mills  Co.,  Ltd   xvi 

Cut  Nails. 

John  Summers  &  Sons,  Ltd.    . .       .  h  i 

Cutlery — Every  d  escription  for 

Indian  Market. 

Lockwood  Brothers,  Ltd.        .,  xlix 
Damp      Proofing:  (Courses, 
Walls,  etc.) 

Cuirass  Products,  Ltd  ..  Ixxviii 

Disinfectants  &  Disinfecting; 
Apparatus. 

Summerscales,  Ltd.    Iv 

F.  W.  Berk  &  Co.,  Ltd   Ixix 

Drug:  Merchants. 

F.  W.  Berk  &  Co.,  Ltd   Ixix 

Dry    Cleaning:    Soap  Manu- 
facturers. 

Montgomerie,  Stobo  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  Ixxiv 
Dye  Merchants. 

James  C.  Barr,  Ltd.  . .  , ,  . .  xlv 
Dye  Stuffs. 

Brown  &  Forth   Ixvii 

K.  H.  Kabbur  &  Co   xiv 

Dynamometers     for  Eng:ine 
Testing:. 

Heenan  &  Froude,  Ltd.  ..  ..  xlii 
Edg:e  Tools. 

Lockwood  Brotherss,  Ltd   xHx 

Electric  Lamps. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  xxxiiii 

The  Edison  Swan  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  Ixxvit 
Electric  Lig:hting:  Sets. 

The  Austin  Motor  Cof,  Ltd.,  Ixxxi 


Electric  Lamp  Manufacturers. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd  

Electrical  Eng:ineers. 

Greaves  Cotton  &  Co  

The  Oriental  Engineering  ard  Trading 
Co  

Electric  Welding:. 

Alcock,  Ashdown  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . 
Electrical  Plant. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd  

Electrically  Operated  Freight 

Trucks. 

Heenan  &  Froude.   

Emery  Belt  Grinders. 

The  Anglo  Russian  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd.  .. 
Enamels  for  Metals. 

Wengers,  Ltd  

Eng:ineers. 

Alcock,  Ashdown  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

Greaves  Cotton  &  Co.    . . 

H.  L  Dixon  &  Co..  Ltd.  .. 

Richardson  &  Cruddas  , .  . ,  [  [ 
Essential  Oils. 

Alfred  Joensson..   

Export  &  Import  Merchants. 

Frame  &  Co. 
Export  Buying:  Ag:ents. 

Arthur  Chitty  &  Co. 
Fancy  Leather  Goods. 

Rexine,  Ltd.         . . 
Fertilisers— Chemical. 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Files. 

Lockwood  Brothers,  Ltd. 
Fire£xting:uishing:  Apparatus. 

Guest  &  Chrimes,  Ltd  

Galvanised  Sheets  (Corrueat- 
ed  &  Plain). 

John  Summers  &  Sons,  Ltd  

United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 
Galvanizers. 

S.  Ramsey  &  Co.  . . 
Gas  Mantle  Machines. 

The  Harrison  Patent  Knitting  Machine 

Co.,  Ltd  

General  Merchants. 

Lockwood  Brothers,  Ltd. 
General  Plumbe  Goods. 

Guest  &  Chrimes,  Ltd. 
Glass  Colours. 

Wengers,  Ltd  

Hardware  &  Enamelled  Ware. 

Fletcher  Hardware  Co.,  Ltd  

W.  Crowder  &  Co. ,  Ltd. . . '     . .      . . 
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Hames  Manufacturers. 

David  Bi'rd  &  Co   ..  Ixiv 

Harness  Furniture  Manufac- 
turers. 

David  Bird  &  Co   .  •  Ixiv 

Hoops  (Steel). 

John  Summers  &  Sons,  Ltd   Ivi 

Hotels. 

The  Taj  Mahal   xvii 

Hose    Supporters    for  Men, 
Women,  and  Children. 

Frederick  Newton  &  Co.  . .  . .  Ixx 
Hosiery  Yarn  Spinners. 

y.  &  W.  Bastard    xHv 

Hosiery  &  Knitting;  Machines. 

The  Harrison  Patent  Knitting  Machine 

Co.,  Ltd     Ixxxii 

Hydraulic  Eng^ineers. 
Gilbert  Gilkes  &  Cot       ..       ..       ..  Ixv 

Importers  of  Steel  and  Wire. 

United  States  Steel  Products  Co.       . .  xxxi 
Importers    &    Exporters  of 
General  Produce. 
Alfred  Joensson    , ,        . .       . .  Iviii 

Arthur  Chitty  &  Co.       . .       . .       . .  xlviii 

Incandescent  Oil  Lamps. 

The  Kitson  Empire  Lighting  Co.,  Ltd.  Ixxvi 
insurance    Companies  and 
Agrents. 
General  Accident,  Fire  and  Life  Assu- 
rance Corporation,  Ltd.        . .       . .  Ixxxv 

Grindlay  &  Co.   Ixxxvi 

The  Eagle,  Star  and  British  Dominions 

Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.     ..       ..       ..  xxviii 

Iron  and  Brass  Founders. 
Alcock,  Ashdown  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ..       ..  Ixxxiv 

Guest  Clirlmes,  Ltd.  ..       ..  Ixxix 

H.  I.  Dixon  &  Co.,  Ltd   ..  xxvi 

Richardson  &  Cruddas   . .       . .       . .  xxi 

ironmong^ery  (Builders'  &  Do- 
mestic). 

Fletcher  Hardware  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  ..  Ix 
Knitting:  Machines. 

The  Harrison  Patent  Knitting  Machine 
Co.,  Ltd.  ..        .  ..  Ixxxii 

Ladder  PlaAforms. 

The  Anglo  Russian  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd.  Ixii 
Lamps  (Incandescent,  Oil). 

The  Kitson  Empire  Lighting'  Co.,  Ltd.  Ixxvi 
Laundry  Machinery. 

Summerscales,  Ltd.       . .        , .        . .  Iv 

Leather  Cloth  (Imitation  Lea- 
ther). 

Rexine,  Ltd.  . .  . ,  . .  . .  Ixxx 
Leather  Goods. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Ltd.  ..        .       ..  Ixxxiii 


L0g:g:ing:s  &  Gaiters. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Ltd  

Lock,  Latch  and  Bolt  Making; 
Plants. 

Daniel  Smith,  Ltd.   

Marking:  Ink. 

Charles  Bowman,  Ltd.  . .       . » 
Marine  Oil  Eng:ines. 

Thorneycroft  (India),  Ltd. 

Manufac 


Page 
Ixxxiii 


Ixxiii 
Ixviii 


Tape 


Ixx 


Measuring: 
turers. 

Frederick  Newton  &  Co. 
Merchants— Export  &  Import. 

Frame  &  Co   iv 

H.  M.  Mehta  &  Co  xviii 

Metal  Perforators. 

G.  A.  Harvey  &  Co.  (London)  Ltd.  . .  lix 

Metal  Stampers. 

Joseph  Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd.    . .        . .  xl 
Meters     ('<  Turbine"  Water, 
Gas,  wet  &  dry). 

Guest  &  Chrimes,  Ltd   ..  Ixxix 

Motor  Cars. 

Austin  Motor  Car  Co.,  Ltd  Ixxxi 

Ford  Automobiles   xxv 

Motor  Vehicles. 

Ford  Automobiles   xxv 

Thorneycroft  (India),  Ltd.       ..        ..  xxix 

Motor  Tyres. 

George  Spencer  Moulton  &  Co.  ..  Hii 
Oil  Coolers. 

Heenan  &  Froude,  Ltd.  . .        . .       . .  xlii 

Oil  &  Grease  Manufacturers. 

Montgomerie,  Stobo  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  Ixxiv 
Oils. 

Dexters,  Ltd  xxxii 

Paint  (Anti-fouling;,  anti-cor- 
rosive, Acid-resisting:,  Insu- 
lating:.) 

Alcock,  Ashdown  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  Ixxxiv 
Cuirass  Products,  Ltd,  . .       .  •  Ixxviii 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Montgomerie,  Stobo  &  Co.,  Ltd.       . .  Ixxiv 
Wilkinson,  Heywood  &  Clark,  Ltd.    . .  xv 
Paint  and  Varnishes. 

W.  CrowderSc  Co.,  Ltd   xxvii 

'   W.  H.  Keys,  Ltd   Ixxii 

Wilkinson,  Heywood  &  Clark,  Ltd.  . .  xv 

Paper   Makers,  Merchants  & 
Ag:ents. 

Andrew  White  &  Sons,  Ltd   xli 

W.  V.  Bowater  &  Sons,  Ltd.  .  . .  xlvii 
Pencils  (Lead). 

The  American  Pencil  Co.  ("Venus")  . .  iii 
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PhotogrsLphic  Plates,  Papers 
and  Chemicals. 

Wellington  &  Ward    ii 

Pharmaceuticals- 

Brown  &  Forth   Ixvii 

Potters     Colours  Manufac- 
turers. 

Wengers,  Ltd.      . .       . .       . .       . .  Ix 

Presses,  Stamps,  Shears  and 
Metal  Working:  Machinery. 

Daniel  Smith,  Ltd.  . .        . .       . .  Ixxijj 

Printing:  Blocks. 

Garratt  &  Atkinson       . .       . .        . .  Ixi 

Provision  Merchants. 

Liptons,  Ltd.  . .  , .  . .  . .  xxiv 
Pumps,  Centrifug:al. 

Gilbert  Gilkes  &  Co   Ixv 

Re-fuse  Destructors. 

Heenan  &  Froude,  Ltd.  . .       . .        . .  xlii 

Rein-forced  Concrete. 

Marsland,  Price  &  Co.,  Ltd   xxii 

Rickshaw      Lamp  Manufac- 
turers. 

James  Neale  &  Sons,  Ltd   Ixv 

Rolling:  Mills,  Aircraft  Rolling: 
and  Swag:ing:  Machinery. 
Daniel  Smith,  Ltd.  . .       . .        .  •  Ixxiii 

Roof  Waterproo-Hng:  Composi- 
tions. 

Cuirass  Products,  Ltd  Ixxviii 

Rubber  Goods  (Surg:ical  and 
Meci^anical.) 

James  Lyne  Hancock,  Ltd.  . .  . .  Ixiv 
Rubber  Machinery. 

Summerscales,  Ltd.        . .        . .        . .  Iv 

Saddlery. 

Rawle  &  Sons      .         . .       . .       . .  Ivii 

S  andpapering:  Machines. 

The  Anglo  Russian  Eng.  Co  ,  Ltd.  ..  Ixii 
Sanitary  Fitting:s— Pipes,  &c. 

J.  Knowles  &  Co.  (London),  Ltd.  I 

Marsland,  Price  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  xxii 

Richardson  &  Cruddas  . .        . .  xxi 

Saws. 

Lockwood  Brothers,  Ltd.  ..  xlix 
Seed  &  Grain  Merchants. 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd.  . .        . .  Ixxi 

Seed    Growers,    Exporters  & 
Wholesale  Merchants. 

Kelway  &  Son    Ivili 

Semi-Diesel  Crude  Oil  Engines. 

Robey  &  Co.,  Ltd   liv 

Sheet  Metal  Hollowware. 

Daniel  Smith,  Ltd.  . .       «         . .  Ixxiii 


Page 

Sheet        Metal  Travelling: 


Trunks. 

Daniel  Smith,  Ltd.         . .        . .        . ,  Ixxiii 

Shipbuilders  &  Boilermakers. 

Alcock,  Ashdown  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ..        ..  Ixxxiv 

H.  L  Dixon  &  Co.,  Ltd   xxvi 

Shipping:  Ag:ents. 

Griodlay  &  Co.      , .        . .       . .        . .  Ixxxvi 

Shipping:  Companies. 

Anchor  Line  . .        , .        . .       . .  i 

Shoe  Mercery. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Ltd.  ..        ..        ..  Ixxxiii 

Spinners— Worsted. 

J.  &  W.  Bastard   xliv 

Sprayers. 

Summerscales,  Ltd.        . .       . .       . .  Iv 

Stationery  Manufacturers. 

Andrew  Whyte  &  Son,  Ltd   xli 

Steam  Eng:ines— all  types. 

Robey  &  Co.,  Ltd   liv 

Steel  Beams. 

Geo.  Service  &  Co.         . .       . .       . .  xxiii 

Steel  Products. 

United  States  Steel  Products  Company  xxxi 
Steel  Sheets  (Black). 

John  Summers  &  Sons,  Ltd   Ivi 

Stencil  Appliances. 

Charles  Bowman,  Ltd.  . .       . .       . .  Ixviii 

Stencil  Ink. 

Charles  Bowman,  Ltd.  ..  Ixviii 
Stoneware  Drain  Pipes. 

J.  Knowles  &  Co.  (London),  Ltd.  . .  1 
Surg:ical  Rubber  Goods. 

James  Lyne  Hancock,  Ltd   lx^v 

Synthetic  Dyes  &  Dyers'  Che- 
micals. 

Brotherton  &  Co.,  Ltd   xlvi 

Tacks. 

John  Summers  &  Sons,  Ltd.  . .  . .  Ivi 
Tarpaulins. 

Andrew  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ltd   Hi 

Low  &  Bonar,  Ltd.        . .       . .        . .  li 

Teleg:raphic  Codes. 

Rupert  S.  Kay  Ixxxiii 

Tools. 

Fletcher  Hardware  Co.,  Ltd.  Ix 
Traction      Eng:ine8,  Steam 
Tractors  &  Wagons. 

Robey  &  Co.,  Ltd   liv 

Tractors. 

Austin  Motor  Car  Co.,  Ltd   Ixxxi 

Travelling:  Requisites. 

Underwood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. . .  Ivii 
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Trunks  &  Ba.g:s. 

Underwood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.  Ivii 
Tubes  (Iron,  Steel,  Black  and 
Galvanized). 

Scottish  Tube  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  Ixiii 

Tyres  (Motor  Cycle,  &c.) 

George  Spencer  Moulton  &  Co.  .  .  liii 
Upholstering^. 

Rexine,  Ltd.  .  ^  . .  , .  . .  Jxxx 
Valves,    Sluice,     for  water, 

steatiTij  se  wage  and  g^as. 

Guest  &  Chrimes,  Ltd.    . .       . .       . .  Ixxix 

Varnish  Paints. 

W.  H.  Keys,  Ltd.  . .       . .       . .  Ixxii 

Wilkinson,  Hey  wood  &  Clark,  Ltd.  xv 
Water  Coolers. 

Heenan  &  Froude,  Ltd.  . .       . .       . .  xlii 

Water  Turbines. 

Gilbert  Gilkes  &  Co.       . .        . .        . .  Ixv 

Waterproof  Canvas. 

Andrew  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ltd   lii 

Low  &  Bonar,  Ltd.         . .       . .       . .  li 

Waterproof  Engineering; 
Sheeting. 

W.  H.  Keys,.  Ltd.    Ixxii 

Wholesale  Druggists. 

Alfred  Joensson      . .    Iviii 


Wholesale  Stationers. 

W.  V.  Bowater  &  Sons,  Ltd  

Wire  Weavers. 

G.  A.  Harvey  &  Co.  (London),  Ltd.  . . 

Wire  Weavers,  Workers,  Net- 
ting Makers. 

S.  Ramsey  &  Co  


Wire  Rope  Manufacturers. 

Glaholm  &  Robson,  Ltd.  . 

Wires  &  Cables. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd... 
Wood  Preservative. 

Cuirass  Products,  Ltd.    . . 

W.  H.  Keys,  Ltd  

Worsted  Spinners. 

J.  &  VV^  Bastard 
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xlvii 

lix 

Ixxi 
lix 


Ixxviii 
Ixxii 


xliv 


Wrought     Iron  Hollow-ware 
Manufacturers. 

Joseph  Sankey&  Sons,  Ltd.  ("Neptune" 
Brand,  Enamelled  and  Tinned) 

Zinc   Merchants  &  Manufac- 
turers. 

G.  A.  Harvey  &  Co.  (London),  Ltd.  . . 


lix 


XXXix  ADVERTISEMENT. 


"One  of  the  most  powerful  and 
influential  papers  in  India,  and  as 
such  one  of  the  most  valuable 
means — open  to  the  advertiser  of 
making  himself  and  his  wares  known. 

  It  circulates  over  the  whole 

of  the  country." 

— The  Advertising  World, 
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25-85 

20  5>* 

Sunday 

18 

18 

7 

15 

6 

24 

0 

49 

26-85 

20  47 

Monday 

19 

19 

7 

15 

6 

24 

0 

49 

27-85 

20  36 

Tuesday 

20 

20 

7 

15 

6 

25 

0 

50 

28-85 

20  23 

Wednesday 

21 

21 

7 

15 

6 

25 

0 

50 

0-07 

20  10 

Thursday 

22 

22 

7 

15 

6 

26 

0 

50 

1-07 

19  57 

Friday 

23 

23 

7 

15 

6 

27 

0 

50 

2-07 

19  44 

Saturday 

24 

24 

7 

15 

6 

27 

0 

51 

3-07 

19  30 

Sunday 

25 

25 

7 

15 

6 

28 

0 

51 

4-07 

19  15 

Monday 

26 

26 

7 

15 

6 

29 

0 

51 

5-07 

19  1 

Tuesday 

27 

27 

7 

14 

6 

29 

0 

51 

6-07 

18  46 

Wednesday 

28 

28 

7 

14 

6 

29 

0 

52 

7-07 

18  30 

Thursday 

29  . 

29 

14 

6 

30 

0 

52 

8-07 

18  15 

Friday 

30 

30 

14 

6 

30 

0 

52 

9-07 

17  59 

Saturday 

31 

31 

7 

14 

6 

31 

0 

52 

10-07 

17  42 

Phases  of  the  Moon— FEBRUARY  29  Days. 

O  Full  Moon  .. 
,      Last  Quarter 

..    4th,  2h.  12'4in.  p.m. 
. .  12th,  2h.  l9-2jn.  a.m. 

• 

New  Moon 

20th,  3h.  4'8ni.  a.m. 
27th,  5h.  19-5m.  a.m. 

1 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Meau  Time. 

Moon's 

Sun's 
Declina- 

Day of  the  Week. 

the 
Month. 

the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 
Noon. 

Age  at 
Noon. 

tion 
at  Mean 
Noon. 

E. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 
P.M. 

D. 

Sunday 

1 

32 

7 

13 

6 

31 

0 

52 

11-07 

17  26 

VIonday 

2 

33 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

53 

12-07 

17  9 

Tuesday 

3 

34 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

.  53 

13-07 

16  52 

Wednesday 

4 

35 

7 

12 

6 

33 

0 

53 

14-07 

16  35 

Thursday 

5 

36 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

53 

15-07 

16  17 

Friday 

6 

37 

7 

12 

C 

34 

0 

53 

16-07 

15  59 

Saturday 

7 

38 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

53 

17-07 

15  41 

Sunday 

8 

39 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

58 

18-07 

15  22 

tfonday 

9 

40 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

53 

•  19-07 

15  3 

Tuesday 

10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

53 

20-07 

14  44 

Wednesday 

11 

42 

7 

10 

0 

37 

0 

53 

21-07 

14  25 

Thursday 

12 

43 

7 

9 

6 

37 

0 

53 

22-07 

14  5 

Friday 

13 

44 

7 

9 

6 

38 

0 

53 

23-07 

13  45 

Saturday 

14 

45 

7 

8 

6 

38 

0 

53 

24-07 

13  25 

Sunday 

15 

46 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

25-07 

13  5 

Monday 

16 

47 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

26-07 

12  45 

Tuesday 

17 

48 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

53 

27-07 

12  24 

Wednesday 

18 

49 

7 

5 

6 

40 

53 

28-07 

12  3 

Thursday 

19 

50 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

53 

29'  07 

11  42 

Friday 

20 

51 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

0-40 

11  21 

Saturday 

21 

52 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

1-40 

10  59 

Sunday 

22 

53 

7 

3 

6 

41 

0 

53 

2-40 

10  37 

Monday 

23 

54 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

3-40 

10  16 

Tuesday 

24 

55 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

4*40 

9  55 

Wednesday 

25 

56 

7 

1 

6 

42 

0 

52 

5-40 

9  33 

Thursday 

26 

57 

7 

1 

6 

43 

0 

51 

6-40 

9  10 

b'riday 

27 

58 

7 

0 

6 

43 

0 

51 

7-40 

8  48 

Saturday 

28 

59 

7 

0 

6 

43 

0 

51 

8-40 

8  26 

iunday 

29 

60 

7 

0 

6 

44 

0 

51 

9-40 

8  3 

5 


Phases  of  the  Moon^-MARCH  31  Days. 

O  Full  Moon    5fch,  2h.  42'6m.  A.M.     I     #  New  Moon    20th,  4h.  25" 8m.  p.m. 

<r  Last  Quarter  12th,  llh.  27-4m.  p.m.  I     j>  First  Quarter   27th,  Oh.  15 -im.  p.m. 


Day  of 

Day  of 

Mean  Time. 

Moon's 

Sun's 
Declina- 

Day of  the  Week. 

the 
Month. 

the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 
Noon. 

Age  at 
Noon. 

tion 
at  Mean 
Noon. 

Monday            . . 

1 

61 

H. 

6 

59 

H. 

6 

M. 

44 

H.  M. 
P.M. 

0  51 

D. 

10-40 

S. 

o  t 

7  40 

Tuesday 

2 

62 

6 

58  i 

6 

45 

0 

51 

11-40 

7  17 

Wednesday 

3 

63 

6 

57 

6 

45 

0 

51 

12-40 

6  54 

Thursday 

4 

64 

6 

56 

6 

45 

0 

51 

13-40 

6  31 

Friday 

5 

65 

6 

56 

6 

46 

0 

51 

14-40 

6  8 

Saturday 

6 

66 

6 

55 

6 

46 

0 

50 

15-40 

5  45 

Sunday 

7 

67 

6 

54 

6 

47 

0 

50 

16-40 

5  22 

Monday            . , 

8 

68 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

50 

17-40 

4  58 

Tuesday 

9 

69 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

50 

18-40 

4  35 

Wednesday 

10  , 

70 

6 

52 

6 

48 

0 

49 

19-40 

4  11 

Thursday          . . 

11 

71 

6 

51 

6 

48 

0 

49 

20-40 

3  48 

Friday 

12 

72 

6 

50 

6 

48 

0 

49 

21-40 

3  24 

Saturday           . . 

13 

73 

6 

49 

6 

48 

0 

49 

22-40 

3  1 

Sunday 

14 

74 

6 

49 

6 

49 

0 

48 

23-40 

2  37 

Monday 

15 

75 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

48 

24-40 

2  13 

Tuesday 

16 

76 

6 

47 

6 

49 

0 

48 

25-40 

1  50 

Wednesday 

17 

77 

6 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

26-40 

1  26 

Thursday 

18 

78 

6 

45 

6 

49 

0 

48 

27-40 

1  2 

Friday 

19 

79 

6 

44 

6 

50 

0 

47 

?8*40 

0  39 

Saturday 

20 

80 

6 

43 

6 

50 

0 

47 

29-40 

0  15 

Sunday 

21 

81 

6 

42 

6 

50 

0 

47 

0  84 

0  9 

Monday             . . 

22 

82 

6 

41 

6 

50 

0 

46 

1-84 

0  33 

Tuesday            .  * 

23 

83 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

46 

2-84 

0  66 

Wednesday        .  • 

24 

84 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

46 

3-84 

1  20 

Thursday           . . 

25 

85 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

45 

4-84 

1  43 

Friday              . . 

26 

86 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

45 

5-84 

2  7 

Saturday           • « 

27 

87 

6 

38 

6 

51 

0 

45 

6-84 

2  30 

Sunday 

28 

88 

6 

37 

6 

52 

0 

45 

7-84 

2  54 

Monday 

29 

89 

6 

36 

6 

52 

0 

44 

8-84 

3  17 

Tuesday 

30 

90 

6 

35 

() 

62 

0 

44 

9-84 

3  41 

Wednesday 

31 

91 

6 

34 

1  ^ 

52 

0 

44 

10-84 

4  4 

Phases  of  the  Moon— APRIL  30  Days. 

O  Fail  Moon   3rd,    4h.  24'7m.  P.M.   I     #  New  Moon    19th,  3h.  13' Ira.  a.m. 

<i  Lost  Quarter  ....  11th,    6h.  54*2ra.  p.m.   |     })  First  Quarter   25th,  6h.  57*5ra.  p.m. 


Day  of 

Day  of 

Mean  Time.  | 

Moon's 

Sun's 
Declina- 

Day of  the  Week. 

the 

the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 
Noon. 

Age  at 
Noon. 

tion 
Noon. 

. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

1» 

M. 

.M. 

D. 

N. 

Thursday 

1 

92 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

11-84 

4  27 

Friday 

2 

93 

6 

83 

6 

53 

0 

43 

12-84 

4  50 

Saturday 

3 

94  . 

6 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

13'84 

5  13 

Sunday 

4 

95 

6 

31 

6 

53 

0 

42 

14*84 

5  36 

Monday 

5 

96 

6 

30 

6 

54 

0 

42 

15-84 

5  59 

Tuesday 

6 

97 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

42 

16-84 

6  22 

Wednesday 

7 

98 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

17-84 

6  44 

Thursday 

8 

99 

6 

23 

6 

54 

0 

41 

18-84 

7  7 

Friday 

9 

100 

6 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

19-84 

7  29 

Saturday 

10 

101 

6 

26 

6 

55 

0 

40 

20 '84 

7  52 

Sunday 

11 

102 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

40 

21-84 

8  14 

Monday 

12 

103 

6 

24 

6 

55 

0 

40 

22-84 

8  36 

Tuesday 

"J  3 

104 

6 

24 

6 

56 

0 

40 

23*84 

8  58 

Wednesday 

14 

105 

6 

23 

6 

50 

0 

39 

24-84 

9  20 

Thursday 

15 

106 

6 

22 

6 

56 

0 

39 

25*84 

9  41 

Friday 

16 

107 

6 

21 

6 

56 

0 

39 

26*84 

10  3 

Saturday 

17 

108 

6 

21 

6 

57 

0 

38 

27*84 

10  24 

Sunday 

18 

109 

6 

20 

6 

57 

0 

38 

28*84 

10  45 

Monday 

19 

110 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 

0-40 

11  6 

Tuesday 

20 

111 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 

1-40 

11  27 

Wednesday 

21 

112 

6 

18 

6 

57 

0 

38 

2-40 

11  47 

Thuraday 

22 

113 

6 

17 

6 

58 

0 

37 

3*40 

12  7 

Friday 

23 

114 

6 

16 

6 

58 

0 

37 

4-40 

12  27 

Saturday 

24 

115 

6 

15 

6 

58 

0 

37 

5-40 

12  47 

Sunday 

25 

1 

116 

6 

14 

6 

59 

0 

37 

6  40 

13  7 

Monday 

26 

117 

6 

14 

6 

59 

0 

37 

7-40 

13  26 

Tuesday 

27 

118 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

36 

8*40 

13  46 

Wednesday 

28 

119 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

36 

9-40 

14  5 

Thursday 

29 

120 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

36 

10-40 

14  23 

Friday 

30 

121 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

11-40 

14  42 

7 


Phases  of  the  Moon—MAY  31  Days. 

O  Full  Moon   3rd,  7h.  17- 3m.  A.M.      I    #  New  Moon   18th,  llh.  55'2m.  a.m. 

C  Last  Quarter  11th,  llh.  2r0m.  a.m.    |    })  First  Quarter   25th,  2h.  37-2m.  a.m. 


Day  of 

Day  of 

Mean  Time. 

Moon's 

i  Sun's 
1  Declina- 

Day of  the  Week. 

the 
Month. 

the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 
Noon. 

Age  at 
Noon. 

tion 
at  Mean 
!  Noon. 

Saturday 

1 

122 

H. 

6 

M. 

11 

H. 

7 

M. 

1 

!  H.  M. 
P.M. 

0  36 

D. 

12 

•40 

N. 

15  0 

Sunday 

2 

123 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

13-40 

15  18 

Monday 

3 

124 

6 

10 

7 

1 

0 

36 

14-40 

15  36 

Tuesday 

4 

125 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

35 

15-40 

15  53 

Wednesday 

5 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

16 

•40 

16  11 

Thursday 

6 

127 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

17 

-40 

16  29 

Friday 

7 

128 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

18-40 

16  -  45 

Saturday 

8 

129 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

19 

-40 

17  2 

Sunday 

9 

130 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

20-40 

3  7  18 

Monday 

10 

131 

•6 

7 

7 

4 

0 

35 

21 

-40 

17  34 

Tuesday 

11 

132 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

22 

•40 

17  49 

Wednesday 

12 

3  33 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

23 

•40 

18  5 

Thursday 

13 

134 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

24 

40 

18  20 

Friday 

14 

135 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

25 

40 

38  34 

Saturday 

15 

136 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

35 

26 

40 

18  49 

*2iinday 

IC 

137 

G 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

27 

40 

19  3 

Monday 

17 

138 

C 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

28 

40 

19  16 

Tuesday 

18 

139 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

35 

0 

03 

19  30 

Wednesday 

19 

140 

G 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

1 

03 

19  43 

Thursday 

20 

141 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

2 

03 

19  55 

Friday 

21 

142 

6 

3 

7 

8 

0 

35 

3 

03 

20  8 

Saturday 

22 

143 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

4-03 

20  20 

Sunday 

23 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

33 

5 

03 

20  32 

Monday 

24 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

6 

08 

20  44 

Tuesday 

25 

146 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

7 

03 

20  55 

Wednesday 

26 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

8 

03 

21  5 

Thursday 

27 

148 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

9- 

03 

21  16 

Friday 

28 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

10- 

03 

21  25 

Saturday 

29 

150 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

11- 

03 

21  35 

Sunday 

30 

151 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

12- 

03 

21  44 

Monday 

31 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

1303 

21  53 

8 


Phases  of  the  Moon— JUNE  30  Days. 

O  Full  Moon    1st,  lOh.  48-2m.  P.M.   I     •  New  Moon   16th,    7h.  11' 3m.  P.M. 

<{  Last  Quarter   10th,-0h.  28-5m.  A.M.   |      })  First  Quarter   23rd,  Oh.  19-5m.  P.M. 


Day  of 

Day  of 

Mean  Time. 

1  Moon's 

Sun's 
Declina- 

Day of  the  Week. 

the 
Month, 

^the 

1  Sunrise. 

1  A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 
Noon. 

1    Age  at 
Noon 

tion 
at  Mean 
Noon. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 
P.M. 

D. 

N. 

Tuesday 

1 

153 

3 

7 

12 

0 

36 

14-03 

22  1 

Wednesday 

2 

154 

6 

7 

12 

0 

36 

15-03 

22  9 

Thursday 

3 

155 

6 

7 

13 

0 

37 

16  03 

22  17 

Friday 

4 

156 

6 

7 

13 

0 

37 

17-03 

22  24 

Saturday 

157 

6 

7 

14 

0 

37 

18-03 

22  32 

Sunday 

G 

158 

6 

7 

14 

0 

37 

19-03 

22  38 

Itfonday 

7 

159 

6 

7 

14 

0 

37 

20*03 

22  44 

Tuesday 

8 

160 

6 

7 

15 

0 

37 

21-03 

22  50 

Wednesday 

9 

161 

6 

7 

15 

0 

38 

22-03 

22  55 

Thursday 

10 

162 

6 

7 

15 

0 

38 

23-03 

23  0 

Friday 

n 

163 

6 

16 

0 

.  38 

24-03 

23  4 

Saturday 

12 

164 

6 

7 

16 

0 

38 

25-03 

23  8 

Sunday 

13 

165 

6 

7 

16 

0 

38 

26*03 

12 

Monday 

14 

166 

6 

7 

17 

0 

39 

27-03 

23  15 

Tuesday 

15 

167 

6 

7 

17 

0 

39 

28-03 

23  18 

Wednesday 

16 

168 

6 

7 

17 

0 

39 

29-03 

23  20 

Thursday 

17 

169 

6 

7 

17 

0 

39 

0-73 

23  22 

Friday 

18 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

39 

1-73 

23  25 

Saturday 

19 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

2-73 

23  26 

Sunday 

20 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

40 

3-73 

23  27 

Monday 

21 

173 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

4'73 

23  27 

Tuesday 

22 

174 

6 

3  . 

7 

19 

0 

40 

5-73 

23  27 

Wednesday 

23 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

6-73 

23  26 

Thursday 

24 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

7-73 

23  25 

Friday 

25 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

'8-73 

23  24 

Saturday 

26 

178 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

9-73 

23  22 

Sunday 

27 

179 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

10-73 

23  20 

Monday 

28 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

11-73 

23  17 

Tuesday 

29 

181 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

12-73 

23    ]  5 

Wednesday 

30 

182 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

13-73 

23  12 

I 


9 


Phases  of  the  Moon— JULY  31  Days. 


O  Full  Mood   . . . .1st,  2h.  10*7m.  p.m.         |     #  New  Moon  16th,  Ih.  55'Om.  a.m. 

})  First  Quarter  23rd,  4h.  50 •4m.  a.m. 

^  Last  Quarter  ... .  9th,  lOh.  35' 6m.  A.m.     |     O  Full  Moon   31&t,  4h.  49"  3m.  a.m. 


ray  of  the  Week. 

Day  of 

the 
Month. 

Day  of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 
a.m. 

tiean  Time. 
Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 
Noon. 

Moon's 
Age  at 
Noon. 

Sun's 
Declina- 
tion 
at  Mean 
Noon. 

TV 

TV] 

p 

.M. 

Thursday 

1 

183 

Q 

5 

20 

Q 

42 

1  ±  • 

7Q 

OQ 

Friday 

2 

184 

Q 

20 

Q 

42 

1  • 

ID 

7Q 

OQ 

4 

Saturday 

3 

185 

Q 

Q 

20 

u 

4o 

iO 

73 

22 

fin 

Sunday 

4 

186 

Q 

Q 

7 

4 

20 

Q 

1  7 

/  3 

09 

Lit 

54 

Monday 

5 

187 

a 
D 

Q 

7 

9n 
zu 

u 

AQ 

73 

99 

49 

Tuesday 

6 

188 

6 

7 
4 

zu 

A 

u 

iy 

73 

99 
ZZ 

43 

Wednesday 

7 

189 

O 

7 

7 

on 
zu 

u 

40 

OA 

73 

99 

Q  - 
0  < 

Thursday 

8 

190 

Q 

20 

Q 

*o 

"1 

7Q 

22 

Friday 

9 

191 

Q 

g 

7 
4 

90 
zu 

u 

AA 

22 

70 

99 

9Q 

Zo 

Saturday 

10 

192 

0 

Q 
O 

7 
4 

9n 
ZO 

A 

u 

9Q 

73 

99 
ZZ 

1 6 

Sunday 

11 

193 

Q 

g 

7 
4 

9n 

A 

u 

24 

73 

2? 

A 

y 

Monday 

12 

194 

Q 

g 

7 

90 

A 

u 

9p; 

7Q 

99 
zz 

-I 
1 

Tuesday 

13 

195 

o 

g 

7 
4 

90 

A 

u 

44 

9A 

zo 

7Q 

91 
Zl 

53 

Wednesday 

14 

196 

a 
D 

Q 

y 

7 
4 

OO 

zo 

0 

44 

O'? 

7Q 

91 
Zi 

44 

Thursday 

15 

197 

g 

Q 

7 
4 

1  Q 

A 

'tt 

/  0 

91 
Zl 

OD 

Friday 

16 

198 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

0 

45 

91 
Zl 

25 

Saturday 

17 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

1 

45 

21 

15 

Sunday 

18 

200 

D 

7 
/ 

19 

0 

45 

2 

45 

21 

5 

Monday 

19 

201 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

3 

45 

20 

54 

Tuesday 

20 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45  • 

4 

45 

20 

43 

Wednesday 

21 

203 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

5 

45 

20 

31 

Thursday 

22 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

6 

45 

20 

20 

Friday 

23 

205 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

7 

45 

20 

8 

Saturday 

24 

206 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

8 

45 

19 

55 

Sunday 

25 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

0 

•45 

19 

44 

Monday 

26 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

10 

45 

19 

80 

Tuesday 

27 

209 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

11 

45 

19 

17 

Wednesday 

28 

210 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

12 

45 

19 

Thursday 

29 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

13 

45 

18 

49 

Friday 

30 

212 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

14 

45 

18 

35 

Saturday 

31 

213 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

15 

45 

18 

20 

10 


Phases  of  the  Moon— AUGUST  31  Days. 

C  Last  Quarter  ....  7th,  6h.  20*7m.  p.m.    j    ^  First  Quarter  21st,  4h.  21*8m.  p.m. 

#  New  Moon   14th,  9h.  IS'Qm.  a.m.    |    O  Full  Moon  29th,  6h.   32*8m.  p.m. 


Day  of 

Day  of 

Mean  Time. 

Moon's 

Sun's 
Declina- 

Day of  the  Week. 

the 
Month. 

the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 
a.m. 

Sunset,  j 

P.M. 

True 
Noon. 

Age  at 
Noon. 

tion 
at  Mean 
Noon. 

Sunday 

1 

214 

H. 

6 

m. 

15 

E, 
7 

M. 

15 

H.  U. 
P.M. 

0  45 

16-45 

^N. 

18  5 

Monday 

2 

215 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

17-45 

17  50 

Tuesday 

8 

216 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

18-45 

17  35 

Wednesday 

4 

217 

6 

16  1 

7 

13 

0 

45 

19-45 

17  19 

Thursday 

5 

218 

6 

16  1 

1 

7 

13 

0 

45 

20-45 

17  3 

Friday 

6 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

21-45 

16  46 

Saturday 

7 

220 

6 

17  i 

7 

12 

0 

44 

22-45 

16  30 

Sunday 

8 

221 

6 

17  1 

1 

7 

11 

0 

44 

23-45 

16  13 

Monday 

9 

222 

6 

18  1 

7 

11 

0 

44 

24-45 

15  5G 

Tuesday 

10 

223 

6 

18  1 

7 

10 

0 

44 

25-45 

15  38 

Wednesday 

11 

224 

6 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

26-45 

15  22 

Thursday 

12 

225 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

44 

27-45 

15  4 

riiday 

13 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

28-45 

14  46 

Saturday 

14 

227 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

0-14 

14  27 

Sunday 

15 

228 

C 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

1-14 

14  9 

Monday 

16 

229 

6 

20 

7 

C 

0 

43 

2-11 

13  50 

Tuesday 

17 

230 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

3-14 

13  31 

Wednesday 

18 

231 

6 

20 

7 

0 

43 

4-14 

13  11 

Thursday 

19 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

5-14 

12  52 

Friday 

20 

233 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

6-14 

12  32 

Saturday 

21 

234 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

7-14 

12  12 

Sunday 

22 

235 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

8-14 

11  52 

Monday 

23 

236 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

9-14 

11  32 

Tuesday 

24 

237 

6 

22 

7 

1 

1  0 

41 

10-14 

11  12 

Wednesday 

25 

238 

6 

22 

7 

0 

1  0 

41 

11-14 

10  51 

Thursday 

26 

239 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

41 

12-14 

10  30 

Friday 

27 

240 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

13-14 

10  9 

Saturday 

28 

241 

6 

23 

6 

58 

1  0 

40 

14-14 

9  4S 

Sunday. 

29 

242 

6 

23 

6 

57 

I  0 

40 

15-14 

9  27 

Monday 

30 

243 

6 

23 

0 

56 

0 

40 

16-14 

9  5 

Tuesday 

31 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

17-14 

8  44 

11 


Phases  of  the  Moon—SEPTEMBER  30  Days. 

C  Last  Quarter  6th,  Oh.  34-9m.  a.m.     j     J)  First  Quarter  20th,  10h.25-2in.  a.m. 

•  New  Moon  12th,  6h.  21-7m.  p.m.    |     O  Full  Moon   28th,  7h.  26-6n).  a.m. 


Day  of  the  Week. 


Day  of 

the 
Month. 


Day  of 
the 
Year. 


Mean  Time. 


Sunrise. 
a.m. 


Sunset 

P.M. 


True 
Noon. 


Moon's 
Age  at 
Noon. 


Sun'.tf' 
Declina- 
tion 
at  Mean 
Noon. 


1 
1 

H. 

M. 

B. 

M. 

H.  M. 
P.M. 

D. 

N. 

Wednesday 

1 

245 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

18-14 

8  22 

Thursday 

2 

246 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

19-14 

8  0 

Friday 

3 

247 

6 

24 

6 

53 

0 

38 

20-14 

7  38 

Saturday 

4 

248 

C 

24 

6 

52 

0 

38 

21  14 

7  16 

Sunday 

5 

249 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

2214 

6  54 

Monday 

6 

250 

6 

24 

6 

50 

0 

37 

23-14 

6  32 

Tuesday 

7 

251 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

24*14 

6  30 

Wednesday 

8 

252 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

37 

25-14 

5  48 

Thursday 

9 

253 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

36 

26-14 

5  25 

Friday 

10 

254 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

36 

27-14 

5  3 

Saturday 

11 

255 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

36 

28-14 

4  40 

Sunday 

12 

256 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

35 

29-14 

4  17 

Monday 

13 

257 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

0-76 

3  54 

Tuesday 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

35 

1-76 

3  31 

Wednesday 

15 

259 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

34 

2*76 

3  8 

Thursday 

16 

260 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

34 

3-76 

2  45 

Friday 

17 

261 

6 

26 

6 

41 

0 

33 

4-76 

2  21 

Saturday 

18 

262 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

5-76 

1  58 

Sunday 

19 

263 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 

33 

6-76 

1  35 

Monday 

20 

264 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

32 

7-76 

1  12 

Tuesday 

21 

265 

6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

32 

8-76 

0  48 

Wednesday 

22 

266 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

32 

9-76 

0  25 

Thursday 

23 

267 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

31 

10-76 

0  2 

Friday 

24 

268 

6 

28 

6 

35 

0 

31 

11-76 

s. 

0  22 

Saturday 

25 

269 

6 

28 

6 

34 

0 

31 

12-76 

0  45 

Sunday 

26 

270 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

30 

13-76 

1  9 

Monday 

27 

271 

6 

28 

6 

32 

0 

30 

14-76 

1  32 

Tuesday 

28 

272 

6 

28 

6 

31 

0 

30 

15-76 

1  55 

Wednesday 

29 

273 

6 

29 

6 

30 

0 

29 

16-76 

2  19 

Thursday           . .  { 

30 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

17-76 

2  42 

12 


Phases  of  the  Moon— OCTOBER  31  Days. 

C  Last  Quarter  5th,  6h.  23'6m.  a.m.      I     })  First  Quarter  20th,    5h.  59* 3m.  a.m. 

#  New  Moon  12th,  6h.  20'4m.  A.M.      |     O  Full  Moon  27th,    7h.  38'9m.  p.m. 


Day  of 

Day  of 

Mean  Time. 

Moon's 

Sun's 
Declina' 

Day  of  the  Week. 

the 
Month. 

the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset, 

P.M. 

True 
Noon. 

Age  at 
Noon. 

tion 
at  Mean 
Noon. 

^  

Friday 

1 

275 

H. 

6 

m. 

29 

H. 

6 

M. 

29 

H.  M. 
P.M. 

0  28 

D. 

J8'76 

S.  ^ 

3  5 

Saturday 

2 

276 

6 

29 

6 

28 

0 

28 

19 

76 

3  29 

Sunday 

3 

277 

6 

29 

6 

27 

0 

28 

2u 

76 

2  52 

Monday 

4 

278 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

21 

76 

4  15 

Tuesday 

5 

279 

6 

30 

6 

25 

0 

27 

22 

76 

4  38 

Wednesday 

6 

280 

6 

30 

6 

24 

0 

27 

23-76 

5  1 

Thursday 

7 

281 

6 

30 

6 

24 

0 

27 

24-76 

5  24 

Friday 

8 

282 

6 

30 

6 

23 

0 

27 

25 

76 

5  47 

Saturday 

9 

283 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

26 

26-76 

6  10 

Sunday 

10 

284 

6 

31 

'6 

21 

0 

26 

27 

76 

6  33 

Monday 

11 

285 

6 

31 

6 

20 

0 

26 

28 

76 

6  56 

Tuesday 

12 

286 

6 

31 

6 

19 

0 

25 

0 

26 

7  18 

Wednesday 

13 

287 

6 

31 

6 

19 

0 

25 

1 

26 

7  41 

Thursday 

14 

288 

6 

32 

6 

18 

0 

25 

2 

26 

8  3 

Friday 

15 

289 

6 

32 

6 

17 

0 

25 

3 

26 

8  26 

Saturday 

16 

290 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

25 

4 

26 

8  49 

Sunday 

17 

291 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

24 

5 

26 

9  11 

Monday 

18 

292 

6 

33 

6 

15 

0 

24 

6 

26 

9  33 

Tuesday 

19 

293 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

24 

7 

26 

9  54 

Wednesday 

20 

294 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

24 

8 

26 

10  16 

Thursday 

21 

295 

6 

34 

6 

13 

0 

24 

9 

26 

10  38 

Friday 

22 

296 

C 

34 

G 

12 

0 

23 

10 

26 

10  59 

Saturday 

23 

297 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

23 

11 

26 

11  20 

Sunday 

24 

298 

6 

35 

6 

11 

0 

23 

12 

26 

11  41 

]^'onday 

25 

299 

6 

36 

6 

10 

0 

23 

13 

26 

12  4 

Tuesday 

26 

300 

6 

36 

6 

10 

0 

23 

14- 

26 

12  22 

Wednesday 

27 

301 

6 

36 

6 

9 

0 

23 

15 

26 

12  43 

Thursday 

28 

302 

6 

37 

6 

9 

0 

23 

16 

26 

13  3 

Friday 

29 

303 

6 

37 

6 

8 

0 

23 

17 

26 

i3  23 

Saturday 

30 

304 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

18-  26 

1-6  43 

Sunday 

31 

305 

6 

38 

6 

7 

0 

22 

19 

26 

14  2 

13 


Phases  of  the  Moon— NOVEMBER  30  Days. 

C  Last  Quarter   3rd,    lb,  5'Om.  p.m.      |    })  First  Quarter  19th,  Ih.  42*8m.  a.m. 

#  New  Moon   10th,  9h.  35'lm.  p.m.     j   O  Full  Moon   26th,  7h.  12'3in.  a.m. 


Day  of 

Day  of 

Mean  Time. 

Mood'b 

Sun's 
Declina- 

Day of  the  Week. 

the 
Month. 

the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 
Noon. 

Age  at 
Noon. 

tion 
at  Mean 
Noon. 

B. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 
P.M. 

S. 

Monday 

1 

306 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 

22 

20-26 

14  22 

Tuesday 

2 

307 

6 

39 

6 

0 

22 

21-26 

14  41 

Wednesday 

3 

308 

6 

39 

6 

5 

0 

22 

22-26 

15  0 

Thursday 

4 

309 

6 

'  40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

23-26 

15  18 

Friday 

5 

310 

6 

40 

6 

4 

0 

22 

24-26 

15  37 

Saturday 

6 

311 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

25-26 

15  55 

Sunday 

7 

312 

C 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

26-26 

16  33 

Monday 

8 

313 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

27-26 

16  30 

Tuesday 

9 

314 

6 

42 

6 

3 

0 

23 

28-26 

16  49 

Wednesday 

10 

315 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

29*26 

37  5 

Thursday 

11 

316 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

0-63 

17  22 

Friday 

12 

317 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

1-63 

17  39 

Saturday 

13 

318 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

2-63 

17  55 

Sunday 

14 

319 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

3-63 

18  11 

Monday 

15 

320 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

4-63 

18  26 

Tuesday 

16 

321 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

5-63 

18  42 

Wednesday 

17 

322 

G 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

6-63 

18  56 

Thursday 

18 

323 

6 

47 

6 

0 

0 

23 

7-63 

19  11 

Friday 

19 

324 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

8  63 

19  25 

Saturday 

20 

325 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

9:63 

19  39 

Sunday 

21 

326 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

10  -  63 

19  52 

Monday 

22 

327 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

11-63 

20  5 

Tuesday 

23 

328 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

25 

12-63 

20  18 

Wednesday 

24 

329 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

13-63 

20  30 

Thursday 

25 

330 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

H  •  63 

20  43 

Friday 

26 

331 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

25 

15-63 

20  55 

Saturday 

2? 

332 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

26 

16-63 

21  6 

Sunday 

28 

333 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

26 

17-63 

21  17 

Monday 

29 

334 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

26 

18-63 

21  27 

Tuesday 

30 

335 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

27 

19-63 

21  37 

Phases  of  the  Moon— DECEMBER  31  Days. 

d  Last  Quarter   2nd,    9h.  59*0m.  p.m.   |    J)  First  Quarter    ....18th,  8h.  10-4m.  P.m. 


Day  of  the  Week. 

Day  of 

the 
Month. 

Day  of 

the 
Year. 

Mean  Time. 

Moon's 
Age  at 
Noon. 

Sun's 
Declina- 
tion 
at  Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 
Noon. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S.^ 

.M. 

Wednesday 

1 

336 

Q 

55 

Q 

0 

0 

28 

20-63 

21  47 

Thursday 

2 

337 

Q 

55 

Q 

0 

i  0 

28 

21*63 

21  56 

Friday 

3 

338 

Q 

56 

Q 

0 

i  0 

28 

22-63 

22  4 

Saturday 

4 

339 

Q 

57 

Q 

0 

i  0 

29 

23-63 

22  13 

Sunday 

5 

340 

6 

57 

0 

0 

0 

29 

24-63 

22  20 

Monday 

6 

341 

58 

6 

1 

Q 

30 

25-63 

22  28 

Tuesday 

7 

342 

Q 

59 

Q 

0 

30 

26-63 

22  '35 

W  ednesday 

8 

343 

A 

! 

59 

Q 

1 

Q 

30 

27-63 

22  41 

Thursday 

i  9 

344 

'  7 

0 

5 

1 

0 

31 

28-63 

22  48 

Friday 

10 

345 

7 

Q 

Q 

2 

0 

31 

29-63 

22  54 

Saturday 

11 

346 

7 

1 

Q 

2 

0 

32 

0-88 

23  0 

Sunday 

12 

347 

7 

2 

Q 

2 

Q 

32 

1-88 

23  4 

Monday 

13 

348 

7 

2 

5 

3 

Q 

33 

2*88 

23  8 

Tutjsday 

14 

349 

7 

3 

Q 

3 

Q 

33 

•3-88 

20  12 

Wednesday 

15 

350 

3 

Q 

3 

0 

34 

4-88 

23  15 

Thursday 

16 

351 

7 

g 

0 

34 

5-88 

23  18 

Friday 

17 

352 

7 

Q 

35 

6-88 

23  21 

Saturday 

18 

353 

7 

5 

5 

Q 

35 

7-88 

23  24 

Sunday 

19 

354 

7 

Q 

36 

8-88 

23  25 

Monday 

20 

355 

7 

Q 

Q 

36 

9  88 

23  26 

Tuesday 

21 

356 

7 

I 

i 

6 

0 

0 

37 

10-88 

23  27 

Wednesday 

22 

i 

357 

7 

7  1 
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India  in  1919. 


Tlic  conclusion  of  the  Armistice,  which  for 
:  jjractical  purposes  ended  the  war,  was 
iled  with  immense  enthusiasm  throughout 
dia.  Extravagant  hopes  were  based  on  the 
ssation  of  hostihties,  and  throughout  the  land 
ere  was  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  country 
Duld  soon  return  to  normal  conditions.  These 
•pes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
ins  in  1918  were  poor,  and  the  crops  were 
lall,  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  a  people 
venty  per  cent,  of  whom  depend  on  agri- 
Iture  for  their  subsistence.  Stocks  of  food 
ains  in  the  country  were  short  owing  to  the 
rge  exports  during  the  war  period.  There 

15  therefore  a  period  of  very  high  prices, 
id  actual  shortage  of  food,  after  the  war 
ided  ;  this  necessitated  intimate  control  over 
ices  and  supplies  by  Government,  always 
fficult  and  irritating  in  practice.  These 
;onomic  distresses  were  aggravated  by  the 
rain  to  which  some  provinces,  and  parti- 
ilarly  the  Punjab,  had  been  put  in  order  to 
id  under  a  voluntary  system  sufficient  recruits, 
he  discontents  were  intensified  by  a  strong 
citation  throughout  the  country  over  the 
issage  of  what  is  called  the  Rowlatt  Act.  A 
rong  committee  of  jurists  under  the  chairman- 
lip  of  a  distinguished  English  Judge,  Sir  Sidney 
owlatt,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
'owth  and  existence  of  anarchical  crime  in 
idia  and  especially  in  Bengal.  This  com- 
littee  recommended  that  the  Government  of 
idia  should  arm  themselves  with  special  powers 
)  deal  with  such  crime,  to  come  into  opera- 
on  when  it  attained  proportions  dangerous 
)  public  safety.  Legislation  on  the  lines  of 
le  Tommittee's  report  was  introduced  in  the 
nperial  Legislative  Council  and  carried  against 
le  solid  opposition  of  the  unofficial  members, 
his  was  the  signal  for  the  violent  agitation 
iroughout  the  country,  which  caused  immense 
isturbance  of  the  public  mind. 

Kiots  occurred  at  Calcutta  and  Delhi,  but 

16  most  serious  disturbances  were  at  Amrit- 
ir,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Sikhs.  The  crowd 
xme  into  collision  with  the  authorities,  it  was 
red  upon,  and  casualties  were  sustained, 
orthwith  Amritsar  became  the  scene  of  riot, 
lurder  and  arson.  The  station  was  attacked 
nd  an  English  guard  murdered  ;  the  buildings 
f  the  National  Bank  were  burnt  and  the 
lanager  and  accountant  murdered  ;  and  the 
remises  of  the  Alliance  Bank  were  attacked  and 
he  manager  murdered.  An  English  mission - 
ry  lady  was  severely  beaten.  The  military 
inder  General  Dyer  took  command  of  the 
ituation  and  a  proclaimed  meeting  being  held 
Q  the  Jhallianwallah  Bagh  it  was  fired  upon 
)y  General  Dyer's  orders  and  between  four  and 
ive  hundred  people  were  killed.  The  disorders 
a  Amritsar  then  ceased,  but  widespread  distur- 
)ances  took  place  in  the  Punjab,  telegraph 
vires  were  cut  and  trains  interrupted  and  Gov- 
;rment  buildings  burned.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
;laimed  over  a  wide  area  and  order  was  every- 
i»vhere  restored  during  the  early  part  of  May. 

Simultaneously  considerable  disorders  oc- 
?urred   in  the  Bombay  Presidency  on  the 


incorrect  news  that  Mr.  M.  K.  Ghandi,  a  well 
known  Indian  publicist,  had  been  arrested, 
whereas  he  had  only  been  prevented  from 
entering  Delhi  or  the  Punjab.  The  mob 
burnt  many  Government  buildings  at  Ahmeda- 
bad  and  hacked  an  English  sergeant  of  police 
to  death ;  it  burnt  the  railway  station  of  Vir- 
amgam  and  murdered  an  Indian  official.  Bombay 
city  hung  on  the  brink  of  a  bloody  riot. 

Considerable  feehng  was  aroused  at  the 
character  of  the  measures  taken  to  restore  order 
in  Amritsar  and  under  martial  law  in  the 
Punjab.  It  inspired  strong  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  the  usual  Indemnity  Bill  through 
the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  and  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  strong  Commission 
under  Lord  Hunter  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  the  disturbances  and  the  nature  of  the 
measures  taken  to  suppress  them.  This  Com- 
mission began  its  sittings  in  November  in 
public,  and  the  evidence  taken  aroused  a  great 
storm  of  indignation.  This  indignation  fastened 
on  two  points  ;  the  loss  of  life  at  the  Jhallian- 
wallah Bagh  and  the  evidence  in  some  cases  of 
action  taken  under  martial  law  not  to  punish 
or  prevent  but  to  humiliate.  The  Commission 
is  still  sitting. 

These  events  overshadowed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  the  great  work  being  done  to  place 
India  on  the  path  to  self-governing  institutions. 
Reference  was  made  in  earlier  editions  of  the 
Year  Book  to  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  IVIr.  Montagu,  to  India  and  his  joint 
report  with  the  Viceroy  on  Indian  constitu- 
tional reform.  The  keynote  of  that  report  is 
the  establishment  of  an  immediate  measure  of 
responsible  government  in  the  Provinces, 
through  committing  certain  branches  of  the 
administration  to  Indian  Ministers  chosen  from 
the  Legislative  Councils  and  the  liberalisation 
of  the  Government  of  India.  A  Bill  framed 
on  the  lines  of  this  report  was  examined  by  a 
Joint  Committee  of  Parliament  during  the 
summer  and  stiU  further  liberalised  and  improved 
was  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  November.  It  passed  rapidly  through  both 
Houses,  and  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  De- 
cember, accompanied  by  a  generous  Procla- 
mation to  the  Indian  people  and  the  promise 
of  a  wide  amnesty  for  pohtical  offences.  The 
extreme  wing  of  Indian  politics  professed  to 
regard  the  Act  as  disappointing  and  unsatis- 
factory, whilst  determining  to  work  with  it ; 
the  Centre  Party  hailed  it  as  a  liberal  and 
satisfactory  measure,  affording  to  India  the 
opportunity  of  ultimately  obtaining  self- 
government  by  work  within  the  Councils. 
Whilst  these  two  points  of  view  are  the  most 
vocal,  the  silent  middle  classes  of  India  gen- 
erally welcome  the  measure  as  liberal  and 
statesmanUke,  and  as  going  as  far  in  the  direc-- 
tion  of  reform  as  is  practicable  with  an  unin- 
structed  electorate  and  without  any  diffused  ex- 
perience of  administration  amongst  Indians. 

I  The  new  constitution  is  to  be  inaugurated 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  towards  the  close 

I  of  1920. 
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No  history  of  India  can  be  proportioLate, 
aad  tlie  briefest  summary  must  suffer  from  the 
same  defect.  Even  a  wholesale  acceptance  as 
history  of  mythology,  tradition,  and  folklore 
will  not  make  good,  though  it  makes  pic- 
turesque, the  many  gaps  that  exist  in  the  early 
history  of  India  :  and,  though  the  labours  of 
modern  geographers  and  archseologists  have  been 
amazingly  fruitful,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
these  gaps  will  ever  be  filled  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Approximate  accuracy  in  chronology 
r^nd  an  outline  of  dynastic  facts  are  all  that 
the  student  con  look  for  up  to  the  time  of 
Alexander,  though  the  briefest  excursion  into 
the  by-ways  of  history  will  reveal  to  him  many 
ulluring  and  mysterious  fields  for  speculation. 
There  are,  for  example,  to  this  day  castes  that 
believe  they  sprang  originally  from  the  loins  of 
a  being  who  landed  *'  from  an  impossible  boat 
on  the  shores  of  a  highly  improbable  sea  ";  and 
the  great  epic  poems  contain  plentiful  state- 
ments equally  difficult  of  reconciliation  with 
modern  notions  of  history  as  a  science.  But 
from  the  Jataka  stories  and  the  Puranas, 
much  valuable  information  is  to  be  obtained, 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  those  unable  to  go  to 
these  and  other  original  sources,  it  has  been 
distilled  by  a  number  of  writers. 

The  orthodox  Hindu  begins  the  political 
history  of  India  more  than  8,000  years  before 
Christ,  with  the  war  waged  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna  between  the  sons  of  Kuru  and  the 
sous  of  Pandu  ;  but  the  modern  critic  prefers 
to  omit  several  of  those  remote  centuries  and 
to  take  600  B.  C,  or  thereabouts,  as  his  start- 
ing point.  At  that  time  much  of  the  country 
was  covered  with  forest,  but  the  Aryan  races, 
who  had  entered  India  from  the  north,  had 
established  in  parts  a  form  of  civilization  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  aboriginal  savages,  and 
to  this  day  there  survive  cities,  like  Benares, 
founded  by  those  invaders.  In  like  manner 
the  Dravidian  invaders  from  an  unknown  land, 
who  overran  the  Deccan  and  the  Southern 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  crushed  the  aborigines, 
and,  at  a  much  later  period,  were  themselves 
subdued  by  the  Aryans.  Of  these  two  civiliz- 
ing forces,  the  Aryan  is  the  better  known,  and 
of  the  Aryan  kingdoms  the  first  of  which  there 
is  authentic  record  is  that  of  Magadha,  or  Bihar, 
on  the  Ganges.  It  was  in,  or  near,  this  power- 
ful kingdom  that  Jainism  and  Buddhism  had 
their  origin,  and  the  fifth  King  of  Magadha, 
Bimbisara  by  name,  was  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Gautama  Buddha.  The  King  mentioned 
was  a  contemporary  of  Darius,  autocrat  of 
Persia  (521  to  485  B.  C.)  who  annexed  the 
Indus  valley  and  formed  from  his  conquest 
an  Indian  satrapy  which  paid  as  tribute  the 
equivalent  of  about  one  million  sterling.  De- 
tailed history,  however,  does  not  become  pos- 
sible until  the  invasion  of  Alexander  in  326  B.C. 

Alexander  the  Great. 

That  great  soldier  had  crossed  the  Hindu  Kush 
in  the  previous  year  and  had  captured  Aornos, 
on  the  Upper  Indus.  In  the  spring  of  326  he 
crossed  the  river  at  Ohind,  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  King  of  Taxila,  and  marched 
against  Porus  who  ruled  the  fertile  country 
between  the  rivers  Hydaspes  (Jheium)  and 


Akesines  (Chenab).  The  Macedonian  carried 
all  before  him,  defeating  Porus  at  the  battle  of 
the  Hydaspes,  and  crossing  the  Chenab  and 
llavi.  But  at  the  lliver  H>T)hasis  (Bias)  his 
weary  troops  mutinied,  and  Alexander  was 
forced  to  turn  back  and  retire  to  the  Jheium 
where  a  fleet  to  sail  down  the  rivers  to  the  sea 
was  nearly  ready.  The  wonderful  story  of 
Alexander's  march  through  Mekran  and  Persia 
to  Babylon,  and  of  the  voyage  of  Ncarchus 
up  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  climax  to  the  narrative 
of  the  mvasion  but  is  not  part  of  the  history 
of  India.  Alexander  had  stayed  nineteen 
months  in  India  and  left  behind  him  oflicera 
to  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  kingdoms 
he  had  conquered  :  but  his  death  at  Babylon, 
in  323,  destroyed  the  fruits  of  what  has  to  be 
regarded  as  nothing  but  a  brilliant  raid,  and 
within  two  years  his  successors  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  ]Jndian  provinces,  heavily  scarred 
by  war  but  not  hellenized. 

The  leader  of  the  revolt  against  Alexander's 
generals  was  a  young  Hindu,    Chandragupta  , 
who  was  an  illegitimate  member  of  the  lloyaL 
Family  of  Magadha.    He  dethroned  the  ruler 
of  that  kingdom,  and    became  so  powerful 
that  he  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  place 
600,000  troops  in  the  field  against  Seleucus, 
to  whom  Babylon  had  passed  on  the  death  of 
Alexander.    This  was  too  formidable  an  oppo- 
sition to  be  faced,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded    between   the   Syrian   and  Indian 
monarchs  which  left   the  latter  the  first  para- 
mount Sovereign  of  India  (321  B.  C.)  with  his 
capital  at  Pataliputra,  the  modern  Patna  and 
Bankipore.    Of  Chandragupta's  court  and  ad- 
ministration a  very  full  account  is  preserved 
in  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  history 
compiled    by    Megasthenes,    the  ambassador 
sent  to  India  by  Seleucus.    His  memorable 
reign  ended  in  297  B.  C.  when  he  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Bindusara,  who  in  his  turn  ^ 
was  succeeded  by  Asoka  f269— 231  B.  C.)  who  ft 
recorded  the  events  of  his  reign  in  numerous  « 
inscriptions.    This    king,    in    an    unusually  J 
bloody  war,  added  to  his  dominions  the  king-  w 
dom  of  Kalinga  (the  Northern  Circan^)  and  then  |?i 
becoming  a  convert  to  Buddhism,   resolved  "H 
for  the  future  to  abstain  from  conquest  by  ^ 
force  of  arms.    The  consequences  of  the  con- 
version  of  Asoka  were  amazing.    He  was  not  l»t 
intolerant  of  other  religions,  and  did  not  en-  ^ 
deavour  to  force  his  creed  on  his  "  children  **.  ^ 
But  he  initiated  measures  for  the  propagation  h 
of  his  doctrine  with  the  result  that  "  Buddhism,  % 
which  had  hitherto  been  a  merely  local  sect  in  % 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  was  transformed  into  '  ^ ' 
one  of  the  greatest  religions  of  the  world — the 
grea^test,  probably,  if  measured  by  the  number  : 
of  adherents.    This  is  Asoka's  claim  to  be  re- 
membered ;   this  it  is.  which  makes  his  reign 
an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  history  of  India,  but 
in  that  of  the  world."    The  wording  of  his 
edicts  reveal  him  as  a  great  king  as  well  as  a 
great  missionary,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
excavations  now  being  carried  on  in  the  ruins 
of  his  palace  may  throw  yet  more  light  on  his 
character  and  times.    On  his  death  the  Maurya 
kingdom     fell   to   pieces.    Even    during  his 
reign  there  had  been  signs  of  new  forces  at  work  ! 
on  the  borderland  of  India^'  where  the  inde-1 
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pendent  kingdoms  of  Bactria  and  Parthia  had 
been  formed,  and  subsequent  to  it  there  were 
!r3quent  Greek  raids  into  India.  The  Greeks 
in  Bactria,  however,  could  not  withstand  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  westward  migration 
of  the  Yueh-chi  horde,  which,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury A.  D.,  also  ousted  the  Indo-Parthian  kings 
from  Afghanistan  and  North-Western  India. 

The  first  of  these  Yueh-chi  kings  to  annex  a 
part  of  India  was  Kadphises  II  (A.  D.  85 — 125), 
who  had  been  defeated  in  a  war  with  China, 
but  crossed  the  Indus  and  consolidated  his 
power  eastward  as  far  as  Benares.  His  son 
Kanishka  (whose  date  is  much  disputed)  left 
\  name  which  to  Buddhists  stands  second  only- 
bo  that  of  Asoka.  He  greatly  extended  the 
30undaries  of  his  empire  in  the  North,  and 
nade  Peshawar  his  capital.  Under  him  the 
)ov.^er  of  the  Kushan  clan  of  the  Yueh-chi 
cached  its  zenith  and  did  not  begin  to  decay 
mtil  the  end  of  the  second  century,  concurrently 
mth  the  rise  in  middle  India  of  the  Andhra  dy- 
lasty  which  constructed  the  Amaravati  stupa, 
'  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  precious  monu- 
nents  of  piety  ever  raised  by  man." 

The  Gupta  Dynasty. 

Early  in  the  fourth  century  there  arose,  at 
'ataliputra,  the  Gupta  dynasty  which  proved 
»f  great  importance.    Its  founder  was  a  local 
hief,  his  son  Samudragupta,  who  ruled  for 
ome  fifty  years  from  A.D.  326,  was  a  king  of 
he  greatest  distinction.    His  aim  of  subduing 
.11  India  was  not  indeed  fulfilled  but  he  was 
ble  to  exact  tribute  from  the  kingdoms  of 
he  South  and  even  from  Ceylon,  and,  in  addi- 
ion  to  being  a  warrior,  he  was  a  patron  of  the 
rts  and  of  Sanskrit  literature.    The  rule  of 
is  son,  Chandragupta,  was   equally  distin- 
uished  and  is  commemorated  in  an  inscription 
n  the  famous  iron  pillar  near  Delhi,  as  well  as 
1  the  writings  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-hien 
^ho  pays  a  great  tribute  to  the  equitable 
dministration   of  the  country.    It  was  not 
ntil  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  that  the 
jrtunesofthe  Gupta  dynasty  began  to  wane  — 
I  face  of  the  onset  oi  the  White  Huns  from 
entral  Asia — and  by  480  the  dynasty  had  dis- 
ppeared.    The    following    century    all  over 
idia  was  one  of  great  confusion,  apparently 
larked  only  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  petty  king- 
oms,  until  a  monarch  arose,  in  A.D.  606,  ca- 
able  of  consolidating  an  Empire.    This  was 
le  Emperor  Harsha  who,  from  Thanasar  near 
mbala,  conquered  Northern  India  and  ex- 
!nded  bis  territory  South  to  the  Nerbudda. 
nitating  Asoka  in  many  ways,  this  Emperor 
3t  "  felt  no  embarrassment  in  paying  adoration 
turn  to  Siva,  the  Sun,  and  Buddha  at  a  great 
iblic  ceremonial.*'    Of  his  times  a  graphic 
cture  has  been  handed  down  in  the  work  of 
Chinese  *'  Master  of  the  Law,"  Hiuen  Tsiang 
V  name.    Harsha  was  the  last  native  para- 1 
ount  sovereign  of  Northern  India ;   on  his 
i&th  in  648  his  throne  was  usurped  by  a 
inister,  whose  treacherous  conduct  towards 
1  embassy  from  China  was  quickly  avenged, 
id  the  kingdom  so  laboriously  established 
psed  into  a  state  of  internecine  strife  which 
sted  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  Andhras  and  Rajputs. 

In  the  meantime  in  Southern  India  the 
ndbraa  had  attained  to  great  prosperity  aw) 
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carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Greece, 
Egypt  and  Rome,  as  well  as  with  the  East. 
Their  domination  ended  in  the  fifth  century 
A.D.  and  a  number  of  new  dynasties,  of  which 
the  Pallavas  were  the  most  important,  began 
to  appear.  The  Pallavas  made  way  in  turn 
for  the  Chalukyas,  who  for  two  centuries  re- 
mained the  most  important  Deccan  dynasty, 
one  branch  uniting  with,  the  Cholas.  But 
the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  dynasties  are  so 
involved,  and  in  many  cases  so  little  knowcj 
that  to  recount  them  briefly  is  impossible. 
Few  names  of  note  stand  out  from  the  record; 
except  those  of  Vikramaditya  (11th  century, 
and  a  few  of  the  later  Hindu  rulers  who  made 
a  stand  against  the  growing  power  of  Islam, 
of  the  rise  of  which  an  account  is  given  below. 
In  fact  the  history  of  mediaeval  India  is  singu- 
larly devoid  of  unity.  Northern  India  was  in 
a  state  of  chaos  from  about  650  to  950  A.D. 
not  unlike  that  which  prevailed  in  Europe  of 
that  time,  and  materials  for  the  history  of 
these  centuries  are  very  scanty.  In  the  absence 
of  any  powerful  rulers  the  jungle  began  to 
gain  back  what  had  been  wrested  from  it : 
ancient  capitals  fell  into  ruins  from  which  in 
some  cases  they  have  not  even  yet  been  dis- 
turbed, and  the  aborigines  and  various  foreign 
tribes  began  to  assert  themselves  so  success- 
fully that  the  Aryan  element  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Doab  and  the  Eastern  Punjab, 
It  is  not  therefore  so  much  for  the  political  as 
for  the  religious  and  social  history  of  this  anar- 
chical period  that  one  aiust  look.  And  the 
greatest  event — if  a  slow  process  may  be  call- 
ed an  event — of  the  middle  ages  was  the  tran- 
sition from  tribe  to  caste,  the  final  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  four-fold  division  of  Brahmans; 
Kshattriyas,  Vaisyas,  anrf  Sudras,  and  the 
formation  of  the  new  division  of  pure  and  im- 
pure largely  resting  upon  a  classification  of 
occupations.  But  this  social  change  was  only 
a  part  of  the  development  of  the  Hindu  reli- 
gion into  a  form  which  would  include  in  its 
embrace  the  many  barbarians  and  foreigners 
in  the  country  who  were  outside  it.  The  great 
political  event  of  the  period  was  the  rise  of  the 
Rajputs  as  warriors  in  the  place  of  the  Kshattri- 
yas. Their  origin  is  obscure  but  they  appeared  in 
the  8th  century  and  spread,  from  their  two 
original  homes  in  Rajputana  and  Oudh,  into 
the  Punjab,  Kashmir,  and  the  Central  Hima- 
layas, assimilating  a  number  of  fighting  clans 
and  binding  them  together  with  a  common 
code.  At  this  time  Kashmir  was  a  small  king* 
dom  which  exercised  an  influence  on  India 
wholly  disproportionate  to  its  size.  The  only 
other  kingdom  of  importance  was  that  of 
Kanauj — in  the  Doab  and  Southern  Oudh— 
which  still  retained  some  of  the  power  to  wliich 
it  had  reached  in  the  days  of  Harsha,  and  of 
which  the  renown  extended  to  China  and 
I  Arabia. 

With  the  end  of  the  period  of  anarchy,  tha 
political  history  of  India  centres  round  the 
Eajputs.  One  clan  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Gujarat,  another  held  Malwa,  another  (tha 
Chauhans)  founded  a  kingdom  of  which  Ajmer 
was  the  capital,  and  so  on.  ^anauj  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bathers  (circ  1040  A.D.)  and 
the  dynasty  then  founded  by  that  branch  of 
the  Gaharwars  of  Benares  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  Kndia.  Later  in  the  same 
century  the  Chauhans  were  united,  aud  by. 
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1163  one  of  them  could  boast  that  he  had  con- 
quered all  the  country  from  the  Vindhyas  to  the 
Himalayas,  including  Delhi  already  a  fortress 
a  hundred  years  old.  The  son  of  this  con- 
queror was  Prithwi  Raj,  the  champion  of  the 
Hindus  against  the  Mahomedans.  With  his 
death  in  battle  (1192)  ends  the  golden  age  of 
the  new  civilization  that  had  been  evolved  out 
of  chaos ;  and  of  the  greatness  of  that  age 
there  is  a  splendid  memorial  in  the  temples 
and  forts  of  the  Rajput  states  and  in  the  two 
great  philosophical  systems  of  Sankaracharya 
(ninth  century)  and  Ramanuja  (twelfth  cen- 
tury). The  triumph  of  Hinduism  had  been 
achieved,  it  must  be  added,  at  the  expense  of 
Buddhism,  which  survived  only  in  Magadha  at 
the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  conquest  and 
speedily  disappeared  there  before  the  new  faith. 

Mahomedan  India. 

The  wave  of  Mahomedan  invaders  that 
eventually  swept  over  the  country  first  touched 
India,  in  Sind,  less  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Prophet  in  632.  But  the 
first  real  contact  was  in  the  tenth  century 
when  a  Turkish  slave  of  a  Persian  ruler  found- 
ed a  kingdom  at  Ghaz-ni,  between  Kabul  and 
Kandahar.  A  descendant  of  his,  Mahmud 
(967-1030)  made  repeated  raids  into  the  heart 
of  India,  capturing  places  so  far  apart  as 
Multan,  Kanauj,  Gwalior,  and  Somnath  in 
Kathiawar,  but  permanently  occupying  only 
a  part  of  the  Punjab.  Enduring  Mahomedan 
rule  was  not  established  until  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  which  time,  from  the  little 
territory  of  Ghor,  there  had  arisen  one  Mahomed 
Ghori  capable  of  carving  out  a  kingdom  stretch- 
ing from  Peshawar  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Prithwi  Raj,  the  Cliauhan  ruler  of  Delhi  and 
Ajmer,  made  a  brave  stand  against,  and  once 
defeated,  one  of  the  armies  of  this  ruler,  but 
was  himself  defeated  in  the  following  year. 
Mahomed  Ghori  was  murdered  at  Lahore 
(1206)  and  his  vast  kingdom,  which  had  been 
governed  by  satraps,  was  split  up  into  what 
were  practically  independent  sovereignties. 
Of  these  satraps,  Qutb-ud-din,  the  slave  ruler 
of  Delhi  and  Lahore,  was  the  most  famous, 
and  is  remembered  by  the  great  mosque  he 
built  near  the  modern  Delhi.  Between  his 
rule  and  that  of  the  Mughals,  which  began  in 
1526,  only  a  few  of  the  many  Kings  who  gov- 
erned and  fought  and  built  beautiful  build- 
ings, stand  out  with  distinction.  One  of  these 
was  Ala-ud-din  (1296-1^16),  whose  many  ex- 
peditions to  the  south  much  weakened  the 
Hindu  Kings,  and  who  proved  himself  to  be  a 
capable  administrator.  Another  was  Firoz 
Shah,  of  the  house  of  Tughlaq,  whose  adminis- 
tration was  in  many  respects  admirable,  but 
which  ended,  on  his  abdication,  in  confusion. 
In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Mahmud  (1398- 
1413),  the  kingdom  of  Delhi  went  to  pieces  and 
India' was  for  soven  months  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Turkish  conqueror  Taimur.  It  was  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  before  the  kingdom,  under 
Sikandar  Lodi,  began  to  recover.  His  son, 
Ibrahim,  stiU  further  extended  the  kingdom 
that  had  been  recreated,  but  was  defeated  by 
Babar,  King  of  Kabul,  at  Panipat,  near  Delhi, 
In  1526,  and  there  was  then  established  in 
India  the  Mughal  dynasty.  ,  ,  ,      ,  , 

The  Mahomedan  dynasties  that  had  ruled 
in  capitals  other  than  Delhi  up  to  this  date 


were  of  comparative  unimportance,  though 
some  great  men  appeared  among  them.  In 
Gujarat,  for  example,  Ahmad  Shah,  the  founder 
of  Ahmedabad,  showed  himself  a  good  ruler 
and  builder  as  well  as  a  good  soldier,  though 
his  grandson,  Mahmud  Shah  Begara,  was  a 
greater  ruler — acquiring  fame  at  sea  as  well 
as  on  land.  In  the  South  various  kings  of  the 
Bahmani  dynasty  made  names  for  themselves, 
especially  in  the  long  wars  they  waged  on  the 
new  Hindu  kingdom  that  had  arisen  which  had 
its  capital  at  Vijayanagar.  Of  importance 
also  was  Adil  Khan,  a  Turk,  who  founded  (1490)  ' 
the  Bijapur  dynasty  of  Adil  Shahis.  It  was 
one  of  his  successors  who  crushed  the  Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty,  and  built  the  great  mosque  for 
which  Bijapur  is  famous. 

The  Mughal  Empire. 

As  one  draws  near  to  modem  times  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  present  anj^hing  like  a 
coherent  and  consecutive  account  of  the  growth 
of  India  as  a  whole.  Detached  threads  in  the 
story  have  to  be  picked  up  one  by  one  and  fol- 
lowed to  their  ending,  and  although  the  sixteenth 
century  saw  the  first  European   settlements  in 
India,  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  continue 
the  narrative  of  Mahomedan  India  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  Mughal  Empire.    How  Babar 
gained  Delhi  has  already  been  told.    His  son, 
Humayun,  greatly  extended  his  kingdom,  but 
was  eventually   defeated  (1540)   and  driven 
into  exile  by  Sher  Khan,  an  Afghan  of  great 
capabilities,  whose  short  reign  ended  in  1545. 
The  Sur  dynasty  thus  founded  by  Sher  Khan 
lasted  another  ten  years  when  Humayun  having 
snatched  Kabul  from  one  of  his  brothers,  was 
strong  enough  to  win  back  part  of  his  old  king- 
dom.   When  Humayun  died  (1556)  his  eldest 
son,  Akbar,  was  only  13  years  old  and  was  con- 
fronted by  many  rivals.    Nor  was  Akbar  well  [ 
served,  but  his  career  of  conquest  was  almost  ' 
uninterrupted  and  by  1594  the  whole  of  India  ; 
North  of  the  Nerbudda  had  bowed  to  his 
authority,  and  he  subsequently  entered  the 
Deccan    and    captured     Ahmednagar.    This  ,  1 
great  ruler,  who  was  as  remarkable  for  his  ; 
religious  tolerance  as  for  his  military  prowess,  j ' 
died  in  1605,  leaving  behind  him  a  record  that  .  ^ 
has  been  surpassed  by  few.    His  son,  Jehangir,  '  \ 
who  married  the  Persian  lady  Nur  Jahan,  ' 
ruled  until  1627,  bequeathing  to  an  admiring  f 
posterity  some  notable  buildings — the  tomb  of  ^ 
his  father  at  Sikandra,  part  of  the  palace  at  ^ 
Agra,  and  the  palace  and  fortress  of  Lahore.  ^ 
His  son,  Shahjahan,  was  for  many  years  occu-  ^ 
pied  with  wars  in  the  Deccan,  but  found  time  -1 
to  make  his  court  of  incredible  magnificence  J 
and  to  build  the  most  famous  and  beautiful  of  ^ 
all  tombs,  the  Taj  Mahal,  as  well  as  the  fort,  ^ 
palace  and  Juma     Masjid     at     Delhi.    The  ^ 
quarrels  of  his  sons  led  to  the  deposition  of  ^' 
Shahjahan  by  one  of  them,  Aurangzeb,  in  1658. 
This   Emperor's   rule   was   one   of  constant  ] 
intrigue  and  fighting  in  every  direction,  the 
most  important  of  his  wars  being  a  twenty-five 
years'  struggle  against  the  Marathas  of  the 
Deccan  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Sivaji, 
became  a   very  powerful  faction   in  Indian 
politics.     His     bigoted     attitude  towards 
Hinduism    made    Aurangzeb    all  the  more 
anxious  to  establish  his  Empire  on  a  firm  basis 
in  the  south,  but  he  was  unable  to  hold  his 
many  conquests,  and  on  his  death  (1707)  the  i  i 
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Empire,  for  which  his  three  sons  were  fighting, 
could  not  be  held  together.  Internal  disorder 
and  Maratha  encroachments  continued  during 
the  reigns  of  his  successors,  and  in  1739  a  fresh 
danger  appeared  in  the  person  of  Nadir  Shah, 
the  Persian  conqueror,  who  carried  all  before 
him.  On  his  withdrawal,  leaving  Mahomed 
Shah  on  the  throne,  the  old  intrigues  recom- 
menced and  the  Marathas  began  to  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  them  by 
puppet  rulers  at  Delhi  and  by  almost  uni- 
versal discord  throughout  what  had  been  the 
Mughal  Empire.  There  is  little  to  add  to  the 
history  of  Mahomedan  India.  Emperors  continu- 
ed to  reign  in  name  at  Delhi  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  but  their  territory  and  power 
had  long  since  disappeared,  being  swallowed  up 
either  by  the  Marathas  or  by  the  British. 

European  Settlements. 

The  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama'  to  India  in 
1498  was  what  turned  the  thoughts  of  the 
Portuguese  to  the  formation  of  a  great  Empire 
in  the  East.  That  idea  was  soon  realized,  for. 
from  1500  onwards,  constant  expeditions  were 
sent  to  India  and  the  first  two  Viceroys  in 
India — Almeida  and  Albuquerque — laid  the 
foundations  of  a  great  Empire  and  of  a  great 
trade  monopoly.  Goa,  taken  in  1510,  became 
the  capital  of  Portuguese  India  and  remains 
to  this  day  in  the  hands  of  its  captors,  and  the 
countless  ruins  of  churches  and  forts  on  the 
shores  of  Western  India,  as  also  farther  East 
at  Malacca,  testify  to  the  zeal  with  which  the 
Portuguese  endeavoured  to  propagate  their 
religion  and  to  the  care  they  took  to  defend 
their  settlements.  There  were  great  soldiers 
and  great  missionaries  among  them — Al- 
buquerque, da  Cunha,  da  Castro  in  the  former 
class,  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  the  latter.  But 
the  glory  of  Empire  loses  something  of  its 
lustre  when  it  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  con- 
stant drain  of  men  and  money  from  Portugal, 
necessitated  by  the  attacks  made  on  their 
possessions  in  India  and  Malaya,  was  found 
almost  intolerable.  The  junction  of  Portugal 
with  Spain,  which  lasted  from  1580  to  1640, 
also  tended  to  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire and  when  Portugal  became  independent 
again,  it  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  competing 
in  the  East  with  the  Dutch  and  English.  The 
Dutch  had  little  difficulty  in  wresting  the 
greater  part  of  their  territory  from  the  Portu- 
guese, but  the  seventeenth  century  naval  wars 
with  England  forced  them  to  relax  their  hold 
upon  the  coast  of  India,  and  during  the  French 
wars  between  1795  and  1811  England  took  all 
Holland's  Eastern  possessions,  and  the  Dutch 
have  left  in  India  but  few  traces  of  their  civi- 
lisation and  of  the  once  powerful  East  India 
Company  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  first  English  attempts  to  reach  India 
date  from  1496  when  Cabot  tried  to  find  the 
•North-West  passage,  and  these  attempts  were 
repeated  all  through  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  first  Englishman  to  land  in  India  is  said 
to  have  been  one  Thomas  Stephens  (1579)  who 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  merchant  adven- 
turers, but  trade  between  the  two  countries 
really  dates  from  1600  when  Elizabeth  incor- 
porated the  East  India  Company  which  had 
been  formed  in  London.  Factories  in  India 
were  founded  only  after  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
4)ppositioD  had  been  overcome,  notably  in  the 


sea  fight  off  Swally  (Suvali)  in  1612.  The 
first  factory,  at  Surat,  was  for  many  years 
the  most  important  English  foothold  in  the 
East.  Its  establishment  was  followed  by 
others,  including  Fort  St.  George,  Madras, 
(1640)  and  HughU  (1651).  In  the  history 
of  these  early  years  of  British  enterprise  in 
India  the  cession  of  Bombay  (1661)  as  part  of 
the  dower  of  Catherine  of  Braganza  stands  out 
as  a  land-mark  ;  it  also  illustrates  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Portuguese  at  that  date,  since  in 
return  the  King  of  England  undertook  to  pro- 
tect the  Portuguese  in  India  against  their 
foes — the  Marathas  and  the  Dutch.  Cromwell, 
by  his  treaty  of  1654,  had  already  obtained 
from  the  Portuguese  an  acknowledgment  of 
England's  right  to  trade  in  the  East ;  and 
that  right  was  now  threatened,  not  by  the 
Portuguese,  but  by  Sivaji  and  by  the  general 
disorder  prevalent  in  India.  Accordingly,  in 
1686,  the  Company  turned  its  attention  to 
acquiring  territorial  power,  and  announced 
its  intention  to  establish  such  a  policy  of  civil 
and  military  power,  and  create  and  secure 
such  a  large  revenue  as  may  be  the  foun- 
dation of  a  large,  well-grounded,  sure  English 
dominion  in  India  for  all  time  to  come.  Not 
much  came  of  this  announcement  for  some 
time,  and  no  stand  could  be  made  in  Bengal 
against  the  depredations  of  Aurangzeb.  The 
foundations  of  Calcutta  (1690)  could  not  be 
laid  by  Job  Charnock  until  after  a  humiliat' 
ing  peace  had  been  concluded  with  that 
Emperor,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  Company  found  itself  in  England,  there 
was  little  chance  of  any  immediate  cJiange  for 
the  better.  The  union  of  the  old  East  India 
Company  with  the  new  one  which  had  been 
formed  in  rivalry  to  it  took  place  in  1708,  and 
for  some  years  peaceful  development  followed ; 
though  Bombay  was  always  exposed  by  sea  to 
attacks  from  the  pirates,  who  had  many 
strongholds  within  easy  reach  of  that  port, 
and  on  land  to  attacks  from  the  Marathas, 
The  latter  danger  was  felt  also  in  Calcutta. 
Internal  dangers  were  numerous  and  still 
more  to  be  feared.  More  than  one  mutiny 
took  place  among  the  troops  sent  out  from 
England,  Lnd  rebellions  like  that  led  by 
Keigwin  in  Bombay  threatened  to  stifle  the 
infant  settlements.  The  public  health  was 
bad  and  the  rate  of  mortality  was  at  times 
appalling.  To  cope  with  such  conditions 
strong  men  were  needed,  and  the  Company 
was  in  this  respect  peculiarly  fortunate  ;  the 
long  list  of  its  servants,  from  Oxenden  and 
Aungier  to  Hastings  and  Baffles,  contains 
many  names  of  men  who  proved  themselves 
good  rulers  and  far-sighted  statesmen,  the 
finest  Empire-builders  the  world  has  known. 

Attempts  to  compete  with  the  English  were 
made  of  course.  But  the  schemes  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
Indian  trade  were  not  much  more  successful 
than  those  made  by  Scotland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia.  By  the  French,  who 
founded  Pondicherry  and  Chandernagore  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  17th  century,  much  more 
was  achieved,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  the  development  of  British  rule . 

The  French  Wars. 

When  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
Frauoe  in  1744,  the  FreiiCh  had  acquired  a 
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strong  position  in  Southern  India,  whicii  had 
become  independent  of  Delhi  and  was  divided 
into  three  large  States — Hyderabad,  Tanjore, 
and  Mysore — and  a  number  of  petty  states 
under  local  chieftains.  In  the  affairs  of  these 
States  Dupleix,  when  Governor  of  Pondicher- 
ry,  had  intervened  with  success,  and  when 
Madras  was  captured  by  a  French  squadron, 
under  La  Bourdonnais  (1746)  Dupleix  wished 
to  hand  it  over  to  the  Nawab  of  Arcot — a 
deputy  of  the  Nizam's  who  ruled  in  the  Car- 
natic.  The  French,  however,  kept  Madras, 
repelling  an  attack  by  the  disappointed  Nawab 
as  well  as  the  British  attempts' to  recapture  it. 
The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  Madras 
to  the  English.  The  fighting  had  shown  the 
Indian  powers  the  value  of  European  troops, 
and  this  was  again  shown  in  the  next  French 
war  (1750-54)  when  Clive  achieved  enduring 
fame  by  his  capture  and  subsequent  defence 
of  Arcot.  This  war  arose  from  Dupleix  sup- 
porting candidates  for  the  disputed  succes- 
sions at  Arcot  and  Hyderabad  while  the 
English  at  Madras  put  forward  their  own  nomi- 
nees. One  of  Dupleix's  officers,  the  Marquis 
de  Bussy,  persuaded  the  Nizam  to  take  into 
his  pay  the  army  which  had  established  his 
power,  and  in  return  the  Northern  Circars, 
between  Orissa  and  IMadras,  was  granted  to  the 
French.  This  territory,  however,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English  in  the  seven  years'  war 
(1756-63).  Dupleix  had  by  then  been  re- 
called to  France.  Lally,  who  had  been  sent 
to  drive  the  English  out  of  India,  captured 
Fort  St.  David  and  invested  Madras.  But 
the  victory  which  Colonel  (Sir  Eyre)  Coote 
won  at  Wandiwash  (1760)  and  the  surrender 
of  Pondicherry  and  Gingee  put  an  end  to  the 
French  ambitions  of  Empire  in  Southern  India. 
Pondicherry  passed  more  than  once  from  the 
one  nation'  to  the  other  before  settling  down 
to  its  present  existence  as  a  French  colony  in 
miniature. 

Battle  of  Plassey. 

While  the  English  were  fighting  the  third 
French  war  in  the  South  they  became  involved 
in  grave  difficulties  in  Bengal,  where  Siraj-ud- 
Daula  had  acceded  to  power.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  English  at  Calcutta  were 
threatened  by  that  ruler  who  demanded  they 
should  surrender  a  refugee  and  should  cease 
building  fortifications.  They  refused  and 
he  marched  against  them  with  a  large  army. 
Some  of  the  English  took  to  their  ships  and 
made  off  down  the  river,  the  rest  surrendered 
and  vvere  cast  into  the  jail  known  as  the 
'*  Black  Hole."  From  this  small  and  stifling 
room  23  persons,  out  of  146,  came  out  alive 
the  next  day.  Clive  who  was  at  Madras, 
immediately  sailed  for  Calcutta  with  Admiral 
Watson's  squadron,  recaptured  the  town 
(1757),  and,  as  war  with  the  French  had  been 
proclaimed,  proceeded  to  take  Chanderna- 
gore.  The  Nawab  Siraj-ud-Daula  then  took 
the  side  of  the  French,  and  Clive,  putting 
forward  Mir  Jafar  as  candidate  for  the  Nawab's 
throne,  marched  out  with  an  army  consisting 
of  900  Europeans,  2,000  sepoys  and  8  pieces 
of  artillery  against  the  Nawab's  host  of  over 
60,000.  The  result  was  the  historic  battle  of 
Plassey  (June  23)  in  which  Clive,  after  hesi- 
tating on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  routed 
the  Nawab,   Mir  Jafar  was  put  on  the  throne 


at  Murshidabad,  and  the  price  of  this  honour 
was  put  at  £  2,340,000  in  addition  to  the  grant 
to  the  Company  of  the  land  round  Calcutta 
now  known  as  the  District  of  the  twenty-four 
Parganas.  In  the  year  after  Plassey,  '  Ciive 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Bengal  and 
that  capacity  sent  troops  against  the  French 
in  Madras  and  in  person  led  a  force  against 
the  Oudh  army  that  was  threatening  M* 
Jafar,  in  each  case  with  success.  From  1760 
to  1765  Clive  was  in  England.  During  hii 
absence  the  Council  at  Calcutta  deposed  Mil 
Jafar  and,  for  a  price,  put  Mir  Kasim  in  hi3 
place.  This  ruler  moved  his  capital  t( 
Monghyr,  organized  an  army,  and  began  to 
intrigue  with  the  Nawab  Wazir  of  Oudh.  H 
soon  found,  in  a  dispute  over  customs  dues, 
an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  the  English 
and  the  first  shots  fired  by  his  followers  were 
the  signal  for  a  general  rising  in  Bengal, 
About  200  Englishmen  and  a  number  of  sepoya 
were  massacred,  but  his  trained  regimenta^ 
were  defeated  at  Gheria  and  Oodeynullah,  and 
Mir  Kasim  sought  protection  from  the  Nawab 
of  Oudh.  But  in  1764,  after  quelling  a  sepoy 
mutiny  in  his  own  camp  by  blowing  24  ring- 
leaders from  the  guns.  Major  (Sir  Hector) 
Munro  defeated  the  joint  forces  of  Shah  Alam, 
the  Mughal  Emperor,  and  the  Nawab  of  Oudh 
in  the  battle  of  Buxar.  In  1765  Clive  (now 
Baron  Clive  of  Plassey)  returned  as  Governor, 
"Two  landmarks  stand  out  in  his  policy.  First, 
he  sought  the  substance,  although  not  the 
name,  of  territorial  power,  under  the  fiction 
of  a  grant  from  the  Mughal  Emperor.  Se- 
cond, he  desired  to  purify  the  Company's 
service,  by  prohibiting  illicit  gains,  and  by 
guaranteeing  a  reasonable  pay  from  honest 
sources.  In  neither  respect  were  his  plans 
carried  out  by  his  immediate  successors.  But 
our  efforts  towards  a  sound  administration 
date  from  this  second  Governorship  of  Clive, 
as  our  military  supremacy  dates  from  his  vic- 
tory at  Plassey."  Before  Clive  left  India, 
in  1767,  he  had  readjusted  the  divisions  of 
Northern  India  and  had  set  up  a  system  of 
Government  in  Bengal  by  which  the  English 
received  the  revenues  and  maintained  the 
army  while  the  criminal  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  the  Nawab.  The  performance  of  his  se- 
cond task,  the  purification  of  the  Company's 
service,  was  hotly  opposed  but  carried  out. 
He  died  in  1774  by  his  own  hand,  the  House 
of  Commons  having  in  the  previous  year  cen- 
sured him,  though  admitting  that  he  did  render 
"  great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country." 
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he  was  the  first  Governor-General,  nominated 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
previous  year.  His  financial  reforms,  and  the 
forced  contributions  he  enacted  from  the 
rebellious  Chet  Singh  and  the  Begam  of 
Oudh,  were  interpreted  in  England  as  acts 
of  oppression  and  formed,  together  with  his  ac- 
tion in  the  trial  of  Nuncomar  for  forgery,  the 
basis  of  his  seven  years'  trial  before  the  House 
of  Lords  which  ended  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
on  all  the  charges.  But  there  is  much  more 
for  which  his  administration  is  justly  famous. 
The  recovery  of  the  Marathas  from  their  defeat 
at  Panipat  was  the  cardinal  factor  that  in- 
fluenced his  policy  towards  the  native  states. 
One  frontier  was  closed  against  Maratha  inva- 
sion by  the  loan  of  a  British  brigade  to  the 
Nawab  Wazir  of  Oudh,  for  his  war  against  the 
Rohillas,  who  were  intriguing  with  the 
Mf.fathas.  In  Western  India  he  found  himself 
committed  to  the  two  Maratha  wars  (1775-82) 
owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment to  place  its  own  nominee  on  the  throne  of 
the  Peshwa  at  Poona,  and  the  Bengal  troops 
that  he  sent  over  made  amends,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Gujrat  and  the  capture  of  Gwalior,  for 
the  disgrace  of  Wadgaon  where  the  Marathas 
overpowered  a  Bombay  army.  In  the  South — 
where  interference  from  Madras  had  already 
led  (1769)  to  what  is  known  as  the  first  Mysore 
war,  a  disastrous  campaign  against  Hyder  Ali 
and  the  Nizam — he  found  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment again  in  conflict  with  those  two  poten- 
tates. The  Nizam  he  won  over  by  diplomacy, 
but  against  Hyder  Ali  he  had  to  despatch  a 
Bengal  army  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Hyder 
Ali  died  in  1782  and  two  years  later  a  treaty 
was  made  with  his  son  Tipu.  It  was  in  these 
acts  of  intervention  in  distant  provinces  that 
Hastings  showed  to  best  advantage  as  a  great 
and  courageous  man,  cautious,  but  swift  in 
action  when  required.  He  was  succeeded, 
after  an  interregnum,  by  Lord  Cornwallis 
(1786-93)  who  built  on  the  foundations  of  civil 
administration  laid  by  Hastings,  by  entrusting 
criminal  jurisdiction  to  Europeans  and  es- 
tablishing an  Appellate  Court  of  Criminal 
Judicature  at  Calcutta.  In  the  Civil  Service 
he  separated  the  functions  of  the  District  Col- 
lector and  Judge  and  organized  the  "  writers  " 
md  "  merchants  "  of  the  Company  into  an  ad- 
ministrative Civil  Service.  This  system  was 
subsequently  extended  to  Madras  and  Bombay. 
Lord  Cornwallis  is  better  known  for  his  intro- 
iuction,  on  orders  from  England,  of  the  Per- 
manent Settlement  in  Bengal.  (See  article 
m  Land  Revenue).  A  third  Mysore  war  was 
waged  during  his  tenure  of  office  which  ended 
n  the  submission  of  Tipu  Sultan.  Sir  John 
^hore  (Lord  Teignmouth),  an  experienced 
:^ivil  Servant,  succeeded  Lord  Cornwallis,  and, 
n  1798,  was  followed  by  Lord  Wellesley,  the 
riend  of  Pitt,  whose  projects  were  to  change 
he  map  of  India. 

Lord  Wellesley' s  Policy. 

Tlie  French  in  general,  and  "the  Corsican*' 
n  particular,  were  the  enemy  most  to  be 
Ireaded  for  a  few  years  before  Lord  Wellesley 
ook  up  his  duties  in  India,  and  he  formed  the 
cheme  of  definitively  ending  French  scheme  ^ 
I  n  Asia  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
„  !reat  Indian  confederacy.  He  started  by  ob  • 
aining  from  the  Nawab  of  Oudh  the  cession  oi 


large  tracts  of  territory  in  lieu  of  payments 
overdue  as  subsidies  for  British  troops,  he  then 
won  over  the  Nizam  to  the  British  side,  and; 
after  exposing  the  intrigues  of  Tipu  Sultan 
with  the  French,  embarked  on  the  fourth 
Mysore  war  which  ended  (1799)  in  the  fall  of 
Seringapatam  and  the  gallant  death  of  Tipu. 
Part  of  Mysore,  the  Carnatic,  and  Tanjore 
roughly  constituting  the  Madras  Presidency 
of  to-day  then  passed  to  British  rule.  The 
five  Maratha  powers — the  Peshwa  of  Poona; 
the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  Sindhia  of  Gwalior, 
Holkar  of  Indore  and  the  Raja  of  Nagpur — 
had  still  to  be  brought  into  the  British 
net.  The  Peshwa,  after  being  defeated  by 
Holkar,  fled  to  British  territory  and  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Basscin  which  led  to  the 
third  Maratha  war  (1802-04)  as  it  was  re- 
garded by  Sindliia  and  the  Raja  of  Nagpur  at 
a  betrayal  of  Maratha  independence.  In  this 
the  most  successful  of  British  campaigns  in 
India,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (the  Duke  cf 
Wellington)  and  General  (Lord)  Lake  carries 
all  before  them,  the  one  by  his  victories  of 
Assaye  and  Argaum  and  the  other  at  Aligad, 
and  Laswari.  Later  operations,  such  as  Colo- 
nel Monson's  retreat  through  Central  India 
were  less  fortunate.  The  great  acquisitions 
of  territory  made  under  Lord  Wellesley  proveid 
so  expensive  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  be- 
coming impatient,  sent  out  Lord  Cornwallis  a 
second  time  to  make  peace  at  any  price.  He, 
however,  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India, 
and  Sir  George  Barlov/  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment (1805-7)  until  the  arrival  of  a  stronger 
ruler,  Lord  Minto.  He  managed  to  keep  the 
peace  in  India  for  six  years,  and  to  add  to  Bri- 
tish dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Java  and 
Mauritius.  His  foreign  policy  was  marked  by 
another  new  departure,  inasmuch  as  he  opened 
relations  with  the  Punjab,  Persia,  and  Afgha- 
nistan, and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ranjit 
Singh,  at  Lahore,  which  made  that  Sikh  rulei 
the  loyal  ally  of  the  British  for  life. 

The  successor  of  Lord  Minto  was  Lord  Moira; 
who  found  himself  obliged  almost  at  once  to 
declare  war  on  the  Gurkhas  of  Nepal,  who  had 
been  encroaching  on  British  territory.  After 
initial  reverses,  the  English,  under  General 
Ochterlony,  were  successful  and  the  Treaty  of 
Sagauli  (1816)  was  drawn  up  which  defines 
British  relations  with  Nepal  to  the  present  day. 
For  this  success  Lord  Moira  was  made  Marquis 
of  Hastings.  In  the  same  year  he  made  prepa- 
rations for  the  last  Maratha  war  (1817-18) 
which  was  made  necessary  by  the  lawless  con- 
duct of  the  Pindaris,  gangs  of  Pathan  or  Rohilla 
origin,  whose  chief  patrons  were  the  rulers  of 
Native  States.  The  large  number  of  120,000  that 
he  collected  for  this  purpose  destroyed  the  Pin- 
daris, annexed  the  dominions  of  the  rebellious 
Peshwa  of  Poona,  protected  the  Rajput  States, 
made  Sindhia  enter  upon  a  new  treaty,  and 
compelled  Holkar  to  give  up  part  of  his  terri- 
tory. Thus  Lord  Hastings  established  the 
British  power  more  firmly  than  ever,  and  when 
he  resigned,  in  1823,  all  the  Native  States  out- 
side the  Punjab  had  become  parts  of  the  poli- 
tical system  and  British  interests  were  per- 
manently secured  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Singapore.  Lord  Amherst  followed  Lor 
Hastings,  and  his  five  years'  rule  (1823-28) 
are  memorable  for  the  first  Burmese  war  and 
the  capture  of  Bharatpur.   The  former  opera- 
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tion  was  undertaken  owing  to  the  insolent  de- 
mands and  raids  of  the  Burmese,  and  resulted 
in  the  Burmese  ceding  Assam,  Aracan,  and  the 
coast  of  Martaban  and  their  claims  to  the  lower 
provinces.  The  capture  of  I'haratpur  by 
Lord  Combermcre  (18.J0)  wiped  out  the  repulse 
Which  General  Lake  had  received  there  twenty 
years  earlier.  A  disputed  succession  on  this 
occasion  led  to  the  British  intervention. 

Social  Reform. 

A  former  Governor  of  Madras,  Lord  William 
Bcntinck,  was  the  next  Governor-General. 
His  epitaph  by  Macaulay,  says :  "He  abo- 
lished cruel  rites ;  he  effaced  humiliating 
distinctions  ;  he  gave  liberty  to  the  expression 
of  public  opinion  ;  his  constant  study  was  to 
elevate  the  intellectual  and  moral  character 
of  the  nations  committed  to  his  charge." 

Some  of  his  financial  reforms,  forced  on  him 
from  England,  and  his  widening  of  the  gates 
by  which  educated  Indians  could  enter  the 
service  of  the  Company,  Were  most  unpopular 
at  the  time,  but  were  eclipsed  b>  the  acts  he 
took  for  the  abolition  of  Sati,  or  widow-burn- 
ing, and  the  suppression — with  the  help  of 
Captain  Sleeman — of  the  ijrofessional  here- 
ditary assassins  known  as  T/ia;/>-.  In  1832  he 
annexed  Cachar,  and,  two  years  later,  Coorg. 
The  iucomjjetcnce  of  the  ruler  of  Mysore  forced 
him  to  take  that  State  also  under  British  ad- 
ministration—where it  remained  until  1881. 
His  rule  was  marked  in  other  ways  by  the  des- 
patch of  the  first  steamship  that  made  the  pas- 
sage from  Bombay  to  Suez,  and  by  his  settle- 
ment of  the  long  educational  controversy  in 
favour  of  the  advocates  of  instruction  in  English 
and  the  vernaculars.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
left  India  (183^)  with  his  programme  of  reforms 
unfinished.  The  new  Charter  Act  of  1833  had 
brought  to  a  close  the  commercial  business  of 
the  Company  and  emphasized  their  position  as 
rulers  of  an  Indian  Empire  in  trust  for  the 
Crown.  By  it  the  whole  administration,  as  well 
the  legislation  .of  the  country,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  and  authority  was  given  to  create  a 
Presidency  of  Agra.  Before  his  retirement  Ben- 
tinck assumed  the  statutory  title  of  Governor- 
General  of  India  (1834),  thus  marking  the  pro- 
gress of  consolidation  since  Warren  Hastings  in 
1774  became  the  first  Governor- General  of  Fort 
»Villiam.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  being  senior 
member  of  Council,  succeeded  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  during  his  short  tenure  of  oftice 
carried  into  execution  his  predecessor's  measures 
for  givmg  entire  liberty  to  the  press. 

Afghan  Wars. 

With  the  appointment  of  Lord  Auckland  as 
Governor-General  (1836-42)  there  began  a  new 
era  of  war  and  conquest.  Before  leaving 
London  he  announced  that  he  looked  with  ex- 
ultation to  the  prospect  of  "  promoting  educa- 
tion and  knowledge,  and  of  extending  the  bless- 
ings of  good  Government  and  happiness  to 
millions  in  India  ; "  but  his  administration  was 
almost  exclusively  comprised  in  a  fatal  expedi- 
tion to  Afghanistan,  which  dragged  in  its  train 
the  annexation  of  Sind,  the  Sikh  wars,  and  the 
inclusion  of  Baluchistan  in  the  protectorate 
of  India.  The  first  Afghan  war  was  under- 
taken partly  to  counter  the  Russian  advance 


in  Central  Asia  and  partly  to  place  on  the 
throne  at  Kabul  the  dethroned  ruler  Shah 
Shuja  in  place  of  Dost  Mahomed.  The  latter 
object  was  easily  attiiined  (1839)  and  for  two 
years  Aiglianistan  remained  in  the  military 
occupation  of  the  British.  In  1841  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  was  assassinated  in  Kabul 
and  Sir  William  Macnaghten  suffered  the  same 
fate  in  an  interview  with  the  son  of  Dost  Ma- 
homed. The  British  Commander  in  Kabul, 
Gen.  Elphinstone,  was  old  and  feeble,  and 
after  two  months'  delay  he  led  his  army  of 
4,500  and  12,000  camp  followers  back  towards 
India  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Between  Kabul 
and  Jallalabad  the  whole  force  perished,  either 
at  the  hands  of  the  Afghans  or  from  cold,  and 
Dr.  Brydon  was  the  only  survivor  who  reached 
the  latter  city.  Lord  Ellonborough  succeeded 
Lord  Auckland  and  was  persuaded  to  send  an 
army  of  retribution  to  relieve  Jallalabad. 
One  force  under  Gen.  Pollock  relieved  Jallala- 
bad and  marched  on  Kabul,  while  Gen.  Nott, 
advancing  from  Kandahar,  captured  Ghazni 
and  joined  Pollock  at  Kabul  (1842).  The 
bazaar  at  Kabul  was  blown  up,  the  pri- 
soners rescued,  and  the  army  returned  to  India 
leaving  Dost  Mahomed  to  take  undisputed 
possession  of  his  throne.  The  drama  ended 
with  a  bombastic  proclamation  from  Lord 
Ellen  borough  and  the  parade  through  the 
•Punjab  of  the  (spurious)  gates  of  Somnath 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni. 
Sikh  Wars. 

Lord  Ellenborough's  other  wars  the  con- 
quest of  Sind  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  the 
suppression  of  an  outbreak  in  Gwalior — were 
followed  by  his  recall,  and  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Henry  (1st  Lord)  Hardinge  to  be  Gover- 
nor-General. A  soldier  Governor-General 
was  not  unacceptable,  for  it  was  felt  that  a  trial 
of  strength  was  imminent  between  the  British 
and  the  remaining  Hindu  power  in  India,  the 
Sikhs.  Ranjit  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh 
Kingdom,  had  died  in  1839,  loyal  to  the  end  to 
the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Metcalfe  thirty 
years  earlier.  He  left  no  son  capable  of  ruling, 
and  tlie  khalsa,  or  central  council  of  the  Sikh 
army,  was  burning  to  measure  its  strength 
with  the  British  sepoys.  The  intrigues  of  two 
men,  Lai  Singh  and  Fej  Singh,  to  obtain  the 
supreme  power  led  to  their  crossing  the  Sutlej 
and  invading  British  territory.  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor-General hurried  to  the  frontier,  and 
within  three  weeks  four  pitched  battles  were 
fought — at  Mudki,  Ferozeshah,  Aliwal  and 
Sobraon.  The  Sikhs  were  driven  across  the 
Sutlej  and  Lahore  surrendered  to  the  British, 
but  the  province  was  not  annexed.  By  the  \ 
terms  of  peace  the  infant  Dhuleep  Singh  was 
recognized  as  Kajah  ;  JMajor  Henry  Lawrence 
was  appointed  Resident,  to  assist  the  Sikl 
Council  of  Regency,  at  Lahore  ;  the  Jullun- 
dur  Doab  was  added  to  British  territory ;  the 
Sikh  army  was  limited ;  and  a  British  force 
was  sent  to  garrison  the  Punjab  on  behalf  of 
the  child  Rajah.  Lord  Hardinge  returned  to 
England  (1848)  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  the  greatest  of  Indian  proconsuls. 

Dalhousie  had  only  been  in  India  a  few 
months  when  the  second  Sikh  war  broke  out, 
In  the  attack  on  the  Sikh  position  at  Chilian - 
wala  the  British  lost  2,400   officers  and  mei 
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besides  four  guns  and  the  colours  of  three  regi- 
ments :  but  before  reinforcements  could  arrive 
from  England,  bringing  Sir  Charles  Napier  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Gough  had  re- 
stored his  reputation  by  the  victory  of  Gujrat 
which  absolutely  destroyed  the  Sikh  army. 
As  a  consequence  the  Punjab  was  annexed  and 
became  a  British  province  (1849),  its  pacifica- 
tion being  so  well  carried  out,  under  the  two 
Lawrences  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny 
eight  years  later  It  remained  not  only  quiet  but 
loyal.  In  1852  Lord  Dalhousie  had  again  to  em- 
bark on  war,  this  time  in  Burma,  owing  to  the 
ill-treatment  of  British  merchants  in  Rangoon. 
The  lower  valley  of  the  Irawaddy  was  occupied 
from  Rangoon  to  Prome  and  annexed,  under  the 
name  of  Pegu,  to  those  provinces  that  had 
been  acquired  in  the  first  Burmese  war.  Bri- 
tish territories  were  enlarged  in  many  other 
directions  during  Lord  Dalhousie's  tenure  of 
office.  His  "  doctrine  of  lapse"  by  which 
British  rule  was  substituted  for  Indian  in 
States  where  continued  misrule  on  the  failure 
of  a  dynasty  made  this  change  possible,  came 
into  practice  in  the  cases  of  Satara,  Jhansi,  and 
;  Nagpur  (which  last-named  State  became  the 
i  Central  Provinces)  where  the  rulers  died  with- 
i  out  leaving  male  heirs.  Oudh  was  annexed 
I  on  account  of  its  misrule.  Dalhousie  left 
'  many  other  marks  on  India.  He  reformed 
!  the  administration  from  top  to  bottom,  found- 
ed the  Public  Works  Department,  initiated 
I  the  railways,  telegraphs  and  postal  system,  and 
completed  the  great  Ganges  canal.  He  also 
detached  the  Government  of  Bengal  from  the 
charge  of  the  Governor-General,  and  summoned 
representatives  of  the  local  Governments  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  Government  of  India. 
Finally,  in  education  he  laid  down  the  lines 
of  a  department  of  public  instruction  and 
initiated  more  practical  measures  than  those 
devised  by  his  predecessors.  It  was  his  mis- 
fortune that  the  mutiny,  which  so  swiftly 
followed  his  resignation,  was  by  many  critics 
in  England  attributed  to  his  passion  for 
change. 

The  Sepoy  Mutiny. 

Dalhousie  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Canning 
in  1856,  and  in  the  following  year  the  sepoys 
of  the  Bengal  army  mutinied  and  all  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  from  Delhi  to  Patna  rose 
in  rebellion.  The  causes  of  this  convulsion 
are  difficult  to  estimate,  hnt  are  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  unrest  which  followed  the  pro- 
gress of  English  civilisation  ;  in  the  spreading 
of  false  rumours  that  the  whole  of  India  was 
to  be  subdued  ;  in  the  confidence  the  sepoy 
troops  had  acquired  in  themselves  under  Bri- 
tish leadership  ;  and  in  the  ambition  of  the 
educated  classes  to  take  a  greater  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  Added  to  this, 
there  was  in  the  deposed  King  of  Delhi,  Baha- 
dur Shah,  a  centre  of  growing  disaffection. 
Finally  there  was  the  story — not  devoid  of 
truth — that  the  cartridges  for  the  new  Enfield 
rifie  were  greased  with  fat  that  rendered  them 
unclean  for  both  Hindus  and  Mahomedans. 
And  when  the  mutiny  did  break  out  it  found 
the  Army  without  many  of  its  best  officers 
who  were  employed  in  civil  work,  and  the 
British  troops  reduced,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  warnings,  below  the  number  he 
considered  essential  for  safety.    On  May  10 


the  sepoys  at  Meerut  rose  in  mutiny,  cut  down 
a  few  Europeans,  and,  unchecked  by  the  large 
European  garrison,  went  off  to  Delhi  where 
next  morning  the  Mahomedans  rose.  From 
that  centre  the  mutiny  spread  through  the 
North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  into  Lower 
Bengal.  Risings  in  the  Punjab  were  put  down 
by  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  his  subordinates, 
who  armed  the  Sikhs,  and  with  their  help  re- 
duced the  sepoys,  and  Lawrence  was  subse- 
quently able  to  send  a  strong  body  of  Sikhs  to 
aid  in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  The  native  armies 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  remained  for  the  most 
part  true  to  their  colours.  In  Central  Indiui 
the  contingents  of  some  of  the  great  chiefs 
joined  the  rebels,  but  Hyderabad  was  kept 
loyal  by  the  influence  of  its  minister,  Sir  Salar 
Jung. 

The  interest  of  the  war  centres  round  Delhi, 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  though  in  other  places 
massacres  and  fighting  occurred.  The  siege  of 
Delhi  began  on  June  8  when  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
occupied  the  Ridge  outside  the  town.  Barnard 
died  of  cholera  early  in  July,  and  Thomas  Reed, 
who  took  his  place,  was  obliged  through  illness 
to  hand  over  the  command  to  Archdale  Wilson. 
In  August  Nicholson  arrived  with  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  Punjab.  In  the  meantime  the 
rebel  force  in  Delhi  was  constantly  added  to 
by  the  arrival  of  new  bodies  of  mutineers ; 
attacks  were  frequent  and  the  losses  heavy  : 
cholera  and  sunstroke  carried  off  many  victims 
on  the  Ridge  :  and  when  the  final  assault  was 
made  in  September  the  Delhi  army  could  only 
parade  4,720  infantry,  of  whom  1,960  were 
Europeans.  The  arrival  of  siege  guns  made 
it  possible  to  advance  the  batteries  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  and  by  the  13th  a  breach  was  made. 
On  the  following  day  three  columns  were  led 
to  the  assault,  a  fourth  being  held  in  reserve. 
Over  the  ruins  of  the  Kashmir  Gate,  blown  in  by 
Hone  and  Salkeld,  Col.  Cr.mpbell  led  his  men  and 
Nicholson  formed  up  his  troops  within  the  walls. 
By  nightfall  the  British,  with  a  loss  of  nearly 
1,200  killed  and  wounded,  had  only  secured  a 
foothold  in  the  city.  Six  days'  street  fighting 
followed  and  Delhi  was  won  ;  but  the  gallant 
Nicholson  was  killed  at  the  head  of  a  storming 
party.  Bahadur  Shah  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  two  sons  were  shot  by  Captain  Hudson. 

Massacre  at  Cawnpore. 

At  Cawnpore  the  sepoys  mutinied  on  June  27 
and  found  in  Nana  Sahib,  the  heir  of  the  last 
Peshwa,  a  willing  leader  in  spite  of  his  former 
professions  of  loyalty.  There  a  European 
force  of  240  with  six  guns  had  to  protect  870 
non-combatants,  and  held  out  for  22  days,  sur- 
rendering only  on  the  guarantee  of  the  Nana 
that  they  should  have  a  safe  conduct  as  far  as 
Allahabad.  They  were  embarking  on  the 
boats  on  the  Ganges  when  fire  was  opened  on 
them,  the  men  being  shot  or  hacked  to  pieces 
before  the  eyes  of  their  wives  and  children  and 
the  women  being  mutilated  and  murdered  in 
Cawnpore  to  which  place  they  were  taken  back. 
Their  bodies  were  thrown  down  a  well  just  be- 
fore Havelock,  having  defeated  the  Nana's 
forces,  arrived  to  the  relief.  In  Lucknow  a 
small  garrison  held  out  in  the  Residency  from 
July  2  to  September  25  against  tremendous 
odds  and  enduring  the  most  fearful  hardships. 
The  relieving  force,  under  Havelock  and  Out- 
ram,  was  itself  invested,  and  the  garrison  was 
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not  finally  delivered  until  Sir  Colin  Campbell  financial  difficulties  and  the  saddling  of  Indian 
arrived  in  November.  Fighting  continued  for  ,  revenues  with  the  cost  of  a  war  in  Abyssinia 
18  months  in  Oudh,  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  \  with  which  India  had  no  direct  concern  ;  but 
finally  reduced,  and  in  Central  India,  where  operations  in  Bhutan  were  all  the  drain  made 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  waged  a  brilliant  campaign  j  on  the  army  in  India  while  the  re-organising 


against  the  disinherited  Rani  of  Jhansi — who 
died  at  the  head  of  her  troops — and  Tantia  Topi. 

Transfer  to  the  Crown. 

With  the  end  of  the  mutiny  there  began  a 
new  era  in  India,  strikingly  marked  at  the  out- 
set by  the  Act  for  the  Better  Government  of 
India  (1858)  which  transferred  the  entire  ad- 
ministration from  the  Company  to  the  Crown. 
By  that  Act  India  was  to  be  governed  by,  and 
in  the  name  of,  the  Sovereign  through  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  assisted  by"  a  Council  of  fifteen 
members.  At  the  same  time  the  Governor- 
General  received  the  title  of  Viceroy.  The 
European  troops  of  the  Company,  numbering 
about  24,000  officers  and  men  were — greatly 
resenting  the  transfer — amalgamated  with  the 
Royal  service,  and  the  Indian  Navy  was  abo- 
lished. On  November  1,  1858,  the  Viceroy 
announced  in  Durbar  at  Allahabad  that  Queen 
Victoria  had  assumed  the  government  of  India, 
and  proclaimed  a  policy  of  justice  and  religious 
toleration.  A  principle  already  enunciated 
in  the  Charter  Act  of  1833  was  reinforced,  and 
all,  of  every  race  or  creed,  were  to  be  admitted 
as  far  as  possible  to  those  offices  in  the  Queen's 
service  for  which  they  might  be  qualified. 
The  aim  of  the  Government  was  to  be  the  bene- 
fit of  all  her  subjects  in  India — "  In  their  pros- 
perity will  be  our  strength,  in  their  content 


process  was  being  carried  on.  Two  severe 
famines — in  Orissa  (1866)  and  Bundelkhand  ' 
and  Upper  Hindustan  (1868-9) — occurred,  while 
Sir  John  La\\Tence  was  Viceroy,  and  he  laid 
down  the  principle  for  the  first  time  in  Indian 
history,  that  the  officers  of  the  Government 
would  be  held  personally  responsible  for  taking 
every  possible  means  to  avert  death  by  starva- 
tion. He  also  created  the  Irrigation  Depart- 
ment under  Col.  (Sir  Richard)  Strachey.  Two 
commercial  crises  of  the  time  have  to  be  noted. 
One  seriously  threatened  the  tea  industry  in 
Bengal.  The  other  was  the  consequence  of 
the  wild  gambling  in  shares  of  every  descrip- 
tion that  took  place  in  Bombay  during  the 
years  of  prosperity  for  the  Indian  cotton  in- 
dustry caused  by  the  American  Civil  War. 
The  *'  Share  Mania,"  however,  did  no  perma- 
nent harm  to  the  trade  of  Bombay,  but  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  largely  responsible  for  the 
series  of  splendid  buildings  begun  in  that  city 
during  the  Governorship  oi  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
Sir  John  Lawrence  retired  in  1869,  having 
passed  through  every  grade  of  the  service,  from 
an  Assistant  Magistracy  to  the  Viceroyalty. 
Lord  Mayo,  who  succeeded  him,  created  an 
Agricultural  Department  and  introduced  the 
system  of  Provincial  Finance,  thus  fostering 
the  impulse  to  local  self-government.  He  also 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  reform  of  the  salt 
inent  our  security,  and  in  their  gratitude  our  ;  duties,  thereby  enabling  his  successors  to  abo- 
best  reward.**  Peace  was  proclaimed  in  July  !  lish  the  inter-provincial  customs  lines.  Un- 
1859,  and  in  the  cold  weather  Lord  Canning  j  happily  his  vast  schemes  for  the  development 


went  on  tour  in  the  northern  provinces,  to 
receive  the  homage  of  loyal  chiefs  and  to  assure 
them  that  the  "  policy  of  lapse  "  was  at  an  end. 
A  number  of  other  important  reforms  marked 
the  closing  years  of  Canning's  Viceroyalty. 
The  India  Councils  Act  (1861)  augmented  the 
Governor-General's  Council,  and  the  Councils 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  by  adding  non-official 
members,  European  and  Indian,  for  legislative 
purposes  only.  By  another  Act  of  the  same 
year  High  Courts  of  Judicature  were  consti- 
tuted. To  deal  with  the  increased  debt  of 
India,  Mr.  James  Wilson  was  sent  from  England 
o  be  Financial  Member  of  Council,  and  to 
him  are  due  the  customs  system,  income  tax, 
license  duty,  and  State  paper  currency.  The 
cares  of  office  had  broken  down  the  Viceroy's 
health.  Lady  Canning  died  in  1862  and  this 
hastened  his  departure  for  England  where  he 
died  in  June  of  that  year.  His  successor,  Lord 
Elgin,  lived  only  a  few  months  after  his  arrival 
in  India,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  (after- 
wards Lord)  Lawrence,  the  "saviour  of  the 
Punjab." 

Sir  John  Lawrence. 

The  chief  task  that  fell  to  Sir  John  Lawrence 
was  that  of  reorganising  the  Indian  military 
system,  and  of  reconstructing  the  Indian  army. 
The  latter  task  was  carried  out  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  the  Bengal  army  the  proportion 
of  Europeans  to  Indians  in  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  should  be  one  to  two,  and  in  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  armies  one  to  three  :  the 
artillery  was  to  be  almost  wholly  European. 
The  re-organisation  was  carried  out  in  spite  of 


of  the  country  by  extending  communications 
of  every  kind  were  not  carried  out  to  the  full 
by  him,  for  he  was  murdered  in  the  convict 
settlement  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  in  1872. 
Lord  Northbrook  (Viceroy  1872-6)  had  to  exer- 
cise his  abilities  chiefiy  in  the  province  of 
finance.  A  severe  famine  which  threatened 
Lower  Bengal  in  1874  was  successfully  warded 
otf  by  the  organization  of  State  relief  and  the 
importation  of  rice  from  Burma.  The  follow- 
ing year  was  notable  for  the  deposition  of  the 
Gaikwar  of  Baroda  for  misgovernment,  and 
for  the  tour  through  India  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (the  late  King  Edward  VII).  The  visit 
of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  India  when  Lord 
Mayo  was  Viceroy  had  given  great  pleasure  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  come  in  touch,  and 
had  established  a  kind  of  personal  link  between 
India  and  the  Crown.  The  Prince  of  Wales* 
tour  aroused  unprecedented  enthusiasm  for  and 
loyalty  to  the  British  Raj,  and  further  en- 
couragement was  given  to  the  growth  of  this 
spirit  when,  in  a  durbar  of  great  magnificence 
held  on  January  1st,  1877,  on  the  famous  Ridge 
at  Delhi,  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Em- 
press of  India.  The  Viceroy  of  that  time, 
Lord  Lytton,  had,  however,  to  deal  with  a 
situation  of  unusual  difficulty.  Two  successive 
years  of  drought  produced,  in  1877-78,  the 
worst  famine  India  had  known.  The  most 
strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  mitigate  its 
effects,  and  eight  crores  of  rupees  were  spent! 
in  importing  grain ;  but  the  loss  of  life  was  es  f 
timated  at  5i  millions.  At  this  time  also 
Afghan   affairs  once  more  became  prominent. 
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Second  Afghan  War. 

'  The  Amir,  Sher  Ali,  was  found  to  be  intriguing 
with  Russia  and  that  fact,  coupled  with  his 
repulse  of  a  British  mission  led  to  the  second 
Afghan  War.  The  British  forces  advanced  by 
three  routes — the  Khyber,  the  Kurram,  and 
the  Bolan — and  gained  all  the  important  van- 
tage points  of  Eastern  Afghanistan.  Sher  Ali 
fled  and  a  treaty  was  made  with  his  son  Yakub 
Khan,  which  was  promptly  broken  by  the 
murder  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  who  had  been 
sent  as  English  envoy  to  Kabul.  Further  oper- 
ations were  thus  necessary,  and  Sir  F.  (nov/ 
Lord)  Roberts  advanced  on  the  capital  and 
defeated  the  Afghans  at  Charasia.  A  rising  of 
the  tribes  followed,  in  spite  of  Sir  D.  Stewart's 
victory  at  Ahmed  Kheyl  and  his  advance  from 
Kabul  to  Kandahar.  A  pretender,  Sirdar 
Ayub  Khan,  from  Herat  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace,  defeated  Gen.  Burrows' 
brigade  at  Mai  wand,  and  invested  Kandahar. 
He  was  routed  in  turn  by  Sir  F.  Roberts  who 
made  a  brilliant  march  from  Kabul  to  Kanda- 
har. After  the  British  withdrawal  fighting 
continued  between  Ayub  Khan  and  Abdur 
Rahman,  but  the  latter  was  left  undisputed 
Amir  of  Afghanistan  until  his  death  in  1901. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Lytton  had  resigned 
(1880)  and  Lord  Ripon  was  appointed  Viceroy 
by  the  new  Liberal  Government.  Lord  Ripon's 
administration  is  memorable  for  the  freedom 
given  to  the  Press  by  the  repeal  of  the  Ver- 
nacular Press  Act,  for  his  scheme  of  local  self- 
government  which  developed  municipal  insti- 
tutions, and  for  the  attempt  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  courts  in  the  Dis- 
tricts over  European  British  subjects,  inde- 
pendently of  the  race  or  nationality  of  the 
presiding  judge.  This  attempt,  which  created 
a  feeling  among  Europeans  in  India  of  great 
hostility  to  the  Viceroy,  ended  in  a  compromise 
in  1884.  Other  reforms  were  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Revenue  and  Agri- 
culture, the  appointment  of  an  Education  Com- 
mission with  a  view  to  the  spread  of  popular 
instruction  on  a  broader  basis,  and  the  aboli- 
tion by  the  Finance  Minister  (Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  now  Lord  Cromer)  of  a  number  of  cus- 
toms duties.  Lord  Dufferin,  who  succeeded 
Lord  Ripon  in  1884,  had  to  give  his  attention 
more  to  external  than  internal  affairs  :  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  hold  a  durbar  at  Rawalpindi 
for  the  reception  of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan 
which  resulted  in  the  strengthening  of  British 
relations  with  that  ruler.  In  1885  a  third 
Burmese  war  became  necessary  owing  to  the 
truculent  attitude  of  King  Thibaw  and  his  in- 
trigues with  foreign  Powers.  The  expedition, 
under  General  Prendergast,  occupied  Mandalay 
without  difficulty  and  King  Thibaw  was  exiled 
to  Ratnagiri,  where  he  died  on  16th  December 
1916.  His  dominions  of  Upper  Burma  were 
annexed  to  British  India  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1886. 

The  Russian  Menace. 

Of  greater  importance  at  the  time  were  the 
measures  taken  to  meet  a  possible,  and  as  it 
then  appeared  a  probable,  attack  on  India  by 
Russia.  These  preparations,  which  cost 
over  two  million  sterling,  were  hurried  on 
because  of  a  collision  which  occurred  be- 
tween Russian  and  Afghan  troops  at  Penjdeh, 
during  the  delimitation  of  the  Afghan  frontier 


towards  Central  Asia,  and  which  seemed  likely 
to  lead  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  Great  Britain. 
War  was  averted,  but  the  Penjdeh  incident 
had  called  attention  to  a  menace  that  was  to 
be  felt  for  nearly  a  generation  more ;  it  had 
also  served  to  elicit  from  the  Princes  of  India 
an  unanimous  offer  of  troops  and  money  in  case 
of  need.  That  offer  bore  fruit  under  the  next 
Viceroy,  Lord  Lansdowne,  when  the  present 
system  of  Imperial  Service  Troops  was  orga- 
nised. Under  Lord  Lansdowne's  rule  also  the 
defences  of  the  North-Western  Frontier  were 
strengthened,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Frederick 
(now  Earl)  Roberts,  who  was  then  Comman- 
der-in-Chief in  India.  Another  form  of  pre- 
cautionary measure  against  the  continued 
aggression  of  Russia  was  taken  by  raising  the 
annual  subsidy  paid  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  the  Amir  from  eight  to  twelve  lakhs. 

On  the  North- Eastern  Frontier  there  occurred 
(1891)  in  the  small  State  of  Manipur  a  revolu- 
tion against  the  Raja  that  necessitated  an 
inquiry  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Quinton,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Assam.  Mr.  Quinton,  the 
commander  of  his  escort,  and  others,  were 
treacherously  murdered  in  a  conference  and 
the  escort  iguominiously  retreated.  This  dis- 
grace to  British  arms  led  to  several  attacks  on 
frontier  outposts  which  were  brilliantly  de- 
feated. Manipur  was  occupied  by  British 
troops  and  the  government  of  the  State  was 
reorganised  under  a  Political  Agent.  Lord 
Lansdowne's  term  of  oflice  was  distinguished 
by  several  other  events ,  such  as  the  passing  of 
the  Parliamentary  Act  (Lord  Cross's  Act, 
1892),  which  increased  the  size  o£  the  Legisla- 
tive Councils  as  well  as  the  number  of  non- 
ofl5cials  in  them :  legislation  aimed  at  social 
and  domestic  reform  among  the  Hindus :  and 
th^  closing  of  the  Indian  Mints  to  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  (1893).  In  Burma  great  progress 
was  made,  under  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  as 
Chief  Commissioner :  comparative  order  v/as 
established,  and  large  schemes  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  roads,  and  irrigation 
works  were  put  in  hand.  (The  Province  was 
made  a  Lieutenant-Governorship  in  1897). 

Frontier  Campaigns. 

Lord  Elgin,  who  succeeded  Lord  Lansdowne 
in  1894,  was  confronted  at  the  outset  with  a 
deficit  of  Rs.  2J  crores,  due  to  the  fall  in  ex- 
change. (In  1895  the  rupee  fell  as  low  as 
Is.  1^.)  To  meet  this  the  old  five  per  cent,  im- 
port duties  were  reimposed  on  a  number  of 
commodities,  but  not  on  cotton  goods :  and 
within  the  year  the  duty  was  extended  to 
piece-goods,  but  not  to  yarn.  The  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Army,  which  involved  the  abolition 
of  the  old  system  of  Presidency  Armies,  had 
hardly  been  carried  out  when  a  number  of  risings 
occurred  along  the  North- West  Frontier.  In 
1895  the  British  Agent  in  Chitral — which  had 
come  under  British  influence  two  years  pre- 
viously when  Sir  H.  M.  Durand.  had  demarca- 
ted the  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  of 
Afghanistan — was  besieged  and  had  to  be  res- 
cued by  an  expeditionary  force.  Two  years 
later  the  Wazirs,  Swatis,  and  Mohmands  at- 
tacked the  British  positions  in  MaJakand,  and 
the  Afridis  closed  the  Khyber  Pass.  Peace 
was  only  established  after  a  prolonged  cam- 
paign (the  Tirah  campaign)  in  which  40,000 
troops  were  employed,  and  over  1,000  officers 
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and  men  had  been  lost.  This  was  in  itself  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  finances  of  India,  which 
was  increased  by  the  serious  and  widespread 
famine  of  1896-97  and  by  the  appearance  in 
India  of  bubonic  plague.  The  methods  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  that  disease  led,  in 
Bombay,  to  rioting,  and  elsewhere  to  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  vernacular  press  of  seditious 
articles  which  made  it  necessary  to  make  more 
stringent  the  law  dealing  with  such  writings. 

Lord  Curzon's  Viceroy alty. 

With  famine  and  plague  Lord  Curzon  also, 
who  succeeded  Lord  Elgin  in  1899,  had  to  deal. 
In  1901  the  cycle  of  bad  harvests  came  to  an 
end ;  but  plague  increased,  and  in  1904  deaths 
from  it  were  returned  at  over  one  million.  Of 
the  many  problems  to  which  Lord  Curzon 
directed  his  attention,  only  a  few  can  be  men- 
tioned here  :  some  indeed  claim  that  his  great- 
est work  in  India  was  not  to  be  found  in  any 
one  department  but  was  in  fact  the  general 
gearing  up  of  the  administration  which  he 
achieved  by  his  unceasing  energy  and  personal 
example  of  strenuous  work.  He  had  at  once 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  North-West  1  ron- 
tier.  The  British  garrisons  beyond  our  boun- 
dary were  gradually  withdrawn  and  replaced 
by  tribal  levies,  and  British  forces  were  con- 
centrated in  British  territory  behind  them  as 
a  support.  An  attempt  was  made  to  check 
the  arms  traffic  and  work  on  strategic  railways 
was  pushed  forward.  The  fact  that  in  seven 
years  he  only  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million  upon 
repressive  measures  and  only  found  it  necessary 
to  institute  one  blockade  (against  the  Mahsud 
Waziris)  is  the  justification  of  this  policy  of 
compromise  between  the  Lawrence  and  For- 
ward schools  of  thought.  In  1901  the  trans- 
Indus  districts  of  the  Punjab  were  separated 
from  that  Province,  and  together  with  the  po- 
litical charges  of  the  Malakand,  the  Khyber, 
Kurram,  Tochi,  and  Wana  were  formed  into 
the  new  North-West  Frontier  Province,  under 
a  Chief  Commissioner  directly  responsible  to 
the  Government  of  India.  That  year  also 
witnessed  the  death  of  Abdur  Rahman,  the 
Amir  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  understanding  with  his  successor  Habib- 
ullah.  In  1904  the  attitude  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
of  Tibet  being  pro-Russian  and  anti-British, 
it  became  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  to 
Lhasa  under  Colonel  (Sir  Francis)  Younghus- 
band.  The  Dalai  Lama  abdicated  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  his  successor. 

Lord  Curzon  as  Viceroy. 

In  his  first  year  of  oflice  Lord  Curzon  passed 
the  Act  which,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Fowler  Commission,  prac- 
tically fixed  the  value  of  the  rupee  at  Is.  4d!., 
and  in  1900  a  Gold  Reserve  fund  was  created. 
The  educational  reforms  that  marked  this 
Viceroyalty  are  dealt  with  elsewhere :  chief 
among  them  was  the  Act  of  1904  reorganising 
the  governing  bodies  of  Indian  Universities. 
Under  the  head  of  agrarian  reform  must  be 
mentioned  the  Punjab  Land  Alienation  Act, 
designed  to  free  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  from 
the  clutches  of  money-lenders,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  Agricultural  banks.  The  efficiency 
of  the  Army  was  increased  (Lord  Kitchener 
was  Commander-in-Chief)  by  the  re-armament 


of  the  Indian  Army,  the  strengthening  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  trans- 
port service.  In  his  relations  with  the  Feuda- 
tory Chiefs,  Lord  Curzon  emphasized  their 
position  as  partners  in  administration,  and  he 
founded  the  Imperial  Cadet  Corps  to  give  a 
military  education  to  the  sons  of  ruling  and 
aristocratic  families.  In  1902  the  British 
Government  obtained  from  the  Nizam  a  per- 
petual lease  of  the  Assigned  Districts  of  Berar 
in  return  for  an  annual  payment  of  25  lakhs. 
The  accession  of  King  Edward  VII  was  pro- 
claimed in  a  splendid  Durbar  on  January  1, 
1903.  In  1904  Lord  Curzon  returned  to 
England  for  a  few  months  but  was  re-appoint- 
ed to  a  second  term  of  office.  Lord  Ampthill, 
Governor  of  Madras,  having  acted  as  Viceroy 
during  his  absence.  The  chief  act  of  this  second 
term  was  the  partition  of  Bengal  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam — a  reform,  designed  to  remove  the 
systematic  neglect  of  the  trans-Gangetic  areas 
of  Bengal,  which  evoked  bitter  and  prolonged 
criticism.  In  1905  Lord  Curzon  resigned, 
being  unable  to  accept  the  proposals  of  Lord 
Kitchener  for  the  re-adjustment  of  relations 
between  the  Army  headquarters  and  the  Mili- 
tary Department  of  the  Government,  and 
being  unable  to  obtain  the  support  of  tlie  Home 
Government.  Lord  Curzon  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Minto,  the  grandson  of  a  former  Gover- 
nor-General. It  was  a  stormy  heritage  to  which 
Lord  Minto  succeeded,  for  the  unrest  which 
had  long  been  noticed  developed  in  one 
direction  into  open  sedition.  The  occasion  of 
the  outburst  in  Bengal  was  the  partition  of 
that  province.  The  causes  of  the  flood  of  sedi- 
tious writings  and  speeches,  of  the  many 
attempts  at  assassination,  and  of  the  boycott 
of  British  goods  are  less  easily  definable.  The 
mainspring  of  the  unrest  was  "  a  deep-rooted 
antagonism  to  all  the  principles  upon  which 
Western  society,  especially  in  a  democratic 
country  like  England,  has  been  built  up." 

Outside  Bengal  attempts  to  quell  the  disaffec- 
tion by  the  ordinary  law  were  fairly  successful. 
But  scarcely  any  province  was  free  from  dis- 
order of  some  kind  and,  though  recourse  was 
had  to  the  deportation  of  persons  without  reason 
assigned  under  an  Act  of  1818,  special  Acts 
had  to  be  passed  to  meet  the  situation,  viz : — 
an  Explosives  Act,  a  Prevention  of  Seditious 
Meetings  Act,  and  a  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act  which  provides  for  a  magisterial  inquiry 
in  private  and  a  trial  before  three  judges  of  the 
High  Court  without  a  jury.  Concurrently  with 
these  legislative  measures  steps  were  taken  to 
extend  representative  institutions.  In  1907 
a  Hindu  and  a  Mahomedan  were  appointed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Council,  and  in  1909 
a  Hindu  was  appointed  for  the  first  time  to  the 
Viceroy's  Coimcil.  The  Indian  Councils  Act 
of  1909  carried  this  policy  farther  by  reconsti- 
tuting the  legislative  councils  and  conferring 
upon  them  wider  powers  of  discussion.  The 
executive  councils  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
were  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  Indian 
member. 

As  regards  foreign  policy,  Lord  Minto 's 
Viceroyalty  was  distinguished  by  the  conclu- 
sion (1907)  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
of  an  agreement  on  questions  likely  to  disturb 
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the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries  in 
Asia  generally,  and  in  Persia,  Afghanistan  and 
'V\hQt  in  particular.  Two  expeditions  had  to 
bo  undertaken  on  the  North- West  frontier, 
against  the  Zakka  Khels  and  the  Mohmands  ; 
and  ships  of  th;e  East  Indies  Squadron  were 
frequently  engaged  off  Maskat  and  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  operations  designed  to  check  the 
traffic  in  arms  through  Persia  and  Mekran  to 
the  frontier  of  India. 

Visit  of  the  King  and  Queen. 

Sir  Charles  (Lord)  Hardinge  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Lord  Minto  in  1910.  His  first  year  in 
India  was  marked  by  the  visit  to  India  of  the 
King  Emperor  and  the  Queen,  who  arrived  at 
Bombay  on  December  2,  1911.  From  there 
they  proceeded  to  Delhi  where,  in  the  most 
magnificent  durbar  ever  held  in  India,  the  coro- 
nation was  proclaimed  and  various  boons,  in- 
cluding an  annual  grant  of  50  lakhs  for  popular 
education,  were  announced.  At  the  same  cere- 
mony His  Majesty  announced  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  of  India  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi ;  the 
reunion  of  the  two  Bengals  under  a  Governor- 
in- Council ;  the  formation  of  a  new  Lieutenant 
Governorship  for  Behar,  Chota  Nagpur  and 
Orissa  and  the  restoration  of  Assam  to  the 
charge  of  a  Chief  Commissioner. 

In  August,  1913,  the  demolition  of  a  lavatory 
attached  to  a  mosque  in  Cawnpore  was  made  the 
occasion  of  an  agitation  among  Indian  Mahome- 
dans  and  a  riot  in  Cawnpore  led  to  heavy  loss 
of  hfe.  Of  those  present  at  the  riot,  106  were 
put  on  trial  but  subsequently  released  by  the 
Viceroy  before  the  case  reached  the  Sessions, 
and  His  Excellency  was  able  to  settle  the 
mosque  difficulty  by  a  compromise  that  was 
acceptable  to  the  local  and  other  Mahomedans. 

Still  more  serious  trouble  occurred  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  when  a  riot  at  Budge-Budge  among  a 
number  of  Sikh  emigrants  returned  from  Canada 
gave  a  foretaste  of  the  revolutionary  plans  en- 
tertained by  those  men.  The  sequel,  revealed 
in  two  conspiracy  trials  at  Lahore,  showed  that 
the  '  •  Ghadr  "  conspiracy  was  widespread  and 
had  been  consistently  encouraged  by  Germany. 
That  plot,  however,  had  little  influence  on  the 
general  attitude  of  India  to  the  war  with  Ger- 
many, and  it  was  not  the  least  of  Lord 
Hardinge 's  services  that  he  encouraged  India 
to  play  a  magnificent  part  in  the  war.  To  anti- 
cipate events  in  some  degree,  it  may  here  be 
stated  that  India  was  at  no  time  included  in  the 
theatre  of  war  except  when  the  Emden  bom- 
barded Madras,  though  shipping  off  Bombay 
was  seriously  affected  by  mines  laid  by  the 
enemy. 

Lord  Chelmsford  as  Viceroy. 

Lord  Hardinge,  whose  great  services  had  been 
rewarded  with  the  Knighthood  of  the  Garter, 
left  India  in  1916  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Chelmsford,  whose  tenure  of  office  was  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the  modern 
history  of  India.  The  part  played  by  India  in 
the  war  was  developed  in  every  possible  way. 
Not  only  was  the  Indian  Army  increased  but 
the  resources  of  the  country  were  developed  with 
the  help  of  the  Munitions  Board  and  India 
assumed  responsibility  for  100  millions  of  the 


war  debt.  The  share  of  India  in  the  Imperial 
burden  of  the  war  was  emphasised  in  another 
and  very  significant  way  by  her  representation 
in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  in  London  by  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  and  Sir  S. 
P.  (Lord)  Sinha.  On  the  Frontier,  where  there 
had  been  numerous  though  comparatively 
slight  disturbances  in  1914-15,  a  punitive  expe- 
dition had  to  be  undertaken  against  the 
Mahsuds. 

In  1917  Mr.  Montagu^  who  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Secretary  of  State,  carried 
out  the  latter's  intention  of  visiting  India.  The 
visit  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  movement 
in  favour  of  Home  Hule  for  India  had  attained 
to  the  highest  pitch  yet  witnessed  and  at  a  time 
when, as  was  shown  by  the  increase  of  Indian  re- 
presentation on  the  Council  of  India  and  by  the 
grant  of  commissions  in  the  Army  to  Indians,  the 
Government  was  anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  people  so  far  as  it  could  without  departing 
from  its  policy  of  avoiding  controversial  political 
issues  during  the  war.  The  result  of  the  visit 
was  shown  in  the  following  year  when  a  report 
was  issued  containing  what  is  known  as  the 
joint  scheme  of  reform  evolved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Viceroy.  This  scheme  (of  which 
details  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume)  aimed 
at  carrying  into  effect  the  announcement  made 
in  Parliament  on  August  20,  1917,  that  *'  the 
policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  with  which 
the  Government  of  India  are  in  complete  accord, 
is  that  of  the  increasing  association  of  Indians  in 
every  branch  of  the  administration  and  the 
gradual  development  of  self-governing  institu- 
tions with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realisation 
of  responsible  government  in  India  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Empire."  Shortly  after  this 
report  there  was  issued  a  report  by  the  Special 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  over  which  Mr.  Justice 
Rowlatt  presided,  into  seditious  crime  in  India. 
That  report  and  the  legislation  which  followed 
in  consequence  of  it,  together  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  proposed  reform  scheme,  led  to  a 
renewal  of  political  discussion  and  agitation 
which  had  to  a  great  extent  been  in  abeyance 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war. 

Early  in  1919  prolonged  strikes  in  Bombay 
and  elsewhere  showed  that  India,  though  com- 
paratively little  affected  by  the  economic  re- 
sults of  the  war,  was  confronted  by  industrial 
and  economic  problems  which  were  none  the  less 
grave.  The  gravity  of  those  problems  was  in- 
creased by  the  ravages  of  influenza  which  is 
supposed  to  have  caused  6,000,000  deaths 
during  the  winter  months  of  1917-18.  Distur- 
bances broke  out  in  April  as  a  sequel  to  the 
passive  resistance  movement  against  the  Howlatt 
Act  (the  Satyagraha  Movement)  which  pro- 
duced a  situation  to  which  there  has  been  no 
parallel  since  the  Mutiny.  For  a  detailed  course 
of  events  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  calendar 
of  events  at  the  end  of  this  book.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  state  that  i  n  Ahmedabad,  Viramgam, 
Delhi,  Lahore,  Amritsar,  Gujranwalla  and  other 
places  the  crowd,  by  attacking  life  and  pro- 
perty and  by  train  wrecking  and  tearing  up 
railway  lines  and  telegraph  wires,  provoked  a 
situation  which  could  only  be  met  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  martial  law  and  the  enforcement 
of  military  measures  for  the  protection  of  law 
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abiding  subjects  and  for  the  suppression  of  i 
disorder. 

Exaggerated  reports  of  those  riots  and  of  the  | 
effect  of  the  Rowlatt  Act  may  be  presumed  to  i 
have  had  some  influence  on  the  Amir  of  Afgha-  ! 
nistan  when  he  declared  war  and  invaded  | 
British  territory.    Amir  Habibulah  Khan,  wlio  i 
had  been  loyal  to  his  treaty  obligations  througli-  I 
out  the  war,  was  murdered  in  February  and,  ' 
after  a  brief  occupation  of  the  throne  by  hif^ 
brother  I^asrulla  Khan,  his  son  Amanulla  had 
been  declared  Amir.    The  causes  of  the  war 
and  the  terms  of  peace  are  described  in  full 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.    One  effect  of  the 
peace  was  to  give  Afghanistan  freedom  in  its 
external  relations.    A  sequel  to  this  war  was 
the  renewal  of  trouble  along  a  great  part  of  the 
North  Western  frontier  where  the  tribesmen, 
who  had  at  first  appeared  to  be  impressed  by 
the  British  successes,  took  the  oflensive  against 
our  advance  posts  especially  in  southern  AYazi- 
ristan. 

During  the  year  political  feeling  ran  high  and 
opportunity  was  taken  to  foster  a  bond  of  union 
between  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  in  connection 
with  an  agitation  by  the  latter  in  favour  of 
safeguarding  the  Kliilafat  and  maintaining  the 
temporal  power  of  Turkey  in  its  integrity.  The 
publication  of  numerous  despatches  dealing  with 
the  Reform  Scheme  and  the  hearing  of  evidence 
by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  dealing  with  the 
subject  helped  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
progress  of  the  Scheme.  India  was  represented 
at  the  Peace  Conference  by  the  Maharaja  of 
Bikaner  and  by  Lord  Sinha,  the  first  Indian  peer 
and  the  first  Indian  Under  Secretary. 


The  King's  proclamation. 

The  Government  of  India  Bill  was  passed  in 
December  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month  there 
was  issued  a  proclamation  by  His  Majesty  the 
King- Emperor  (of  which  the  full  text  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  book)  in  which  he  invited 
his  subjects  in  India  to  consider  the  past  and 
join  him  in  his  hopes  for  the  future.  In  the 
course  of  the  proclamation  His  Majesty  said  : — 
"  I  rely  on  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the  ]\Iin- 
isters  of  the  future,  to  face  responsibility  and 
endure  misrepresentation,  to  sacrifice  much 
for  the  common  interest  of  the  State,  remem- 
bering that  true  patriotism  transcends  party 
and  communal  boundaries  ;  and,  while  retaining 
the  confidence  of  the  Legislatures,  to  co-operate 
with  My  Officers  for  the  common  good  in  sinking 
unessential  differences  and  in  maintaining  the 
essential  standards  of  a  just  and  generous 
Government.  Equally  do  I  rely  upon  My 
Officers  to  respect  their  new  colleagues  and  to 
work  with  them  in  harmony  and  kindliness  ; 
to  assist  the  people  and  their  representatives 
in  an  orderly  advance  towards  free  institutions  ; 
and  to  find  in  these  new  tasks  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfil  as  in  the  past  their  highest 
purpose  of  faithful  service  to  My  people." 

The  proclamation  went  on  to  direct  the 
Viceroy  to  exercise  in  the  King's  name  "  cle- 
mency to  *  political  offenders  in  the  fullest 
measure  which  in  his  judgment  is  compatible 
with  the  public  safety  ",  and  announced  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  would  in  the  winter  of 
1919-20  inaugurate  on  the  King's  behalf  the  new 
Chamber  of  Princes  and  the  new  constitutions 
in  British  India. 
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The  impulse  which  drove  the  British  to  India 
was  not  conquest  but  trade.  The  Government 
of  India  represents  the  slow  evolution  from  con- 
ditions established  to  meet  trading  requirements . 
On  September  24,  1599,  a  few  years  before  the 
deaths  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Akbar,  the  mer- 
chants of  London  formed  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  direct  trade  with 
the  East  and  were  granted  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration.   The  Government  of  this  Company  in 
England  was  vested  in  a  Governor  with  a  Gene- 
ral Court  of  Proprietors  and  a  Court  of  Direc- 
tors.   The  factories  and  affairs  of  the  Company 
on  the  East  and  West  Coast  of  India,  and  in 
Bengal,  were    administered   at  each    of  the 
principal   settlements    of    Madras    (Fort  St. 
George),  Bombay  and  Calcutta  (Fort  William), 
by  a  President  or  Governor  and  a  Council  con- 
sisting of  the  senior  servants  of  the  Company. 
The  three  "  Presidencies "  were  independent 
of  each  other   and   subordinate  only  to  the 
Directors  in  England. 
Territorial  Responsibility  Assumed. 
The  collapse  of  Government  in  India  conse- 
quent on  the  decay  of  Moghul  power  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  on  the  East  Coast  forced 
the  oflQcers  of  the  Company  to  assume  terri- 
torial responsibility  in  spite  of  their  own  de- 
sires and  the  insistent  orders  of  the  Directors. 
Step  by  step  the  Company  became  first  the 
dominant,  then  the  paramount  power  in  India. 
In  these  changed  circumstances  the  system  of 
government  by  mutually  independent  and  un- 
wieldy councils  of  the  merchants  at  the  Presi- 
dency towns  gave  rise  to  grave  abuses.  Par- 
liament intervened,  and  under  the  Regulating 
Act  of  1773,  a   Governor-General  and  four 
councillors  were  appointed  to  administer  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  Willliam  (Bengal),  and  the 
supremacy  of  that  Presidency  over  Madras  and 
Bombay  v/as  for  the  first  time  established. 
The  subordinate   Presidencies  were  forbidden 
to  wage  war  or  make  treaties  without  the  pre- 
vious   consent   of   the    Governor-General  of 
Bengal  in  Council,  except  in  cases  of  imminent 
necessity.    Pitt's  Act  of  1784,  which  establish- 
ed the  Board  of  Control  in  England,  vested  the 
administration  of  each  of  the  three  Presiden- 
cies in  a  Governor  and  three  councillors,  includ- 
ing the  Commander-in-Chief    of    the  Presi- 
dency Array.    The  control  of  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council    was    somewhat  extended, 
as  it  was  again  by  the  Charter  Act  of  1793. 
Under  the  Charter  Act  of  1833  the  Company 
was  compelled  to  close  its  commercial  business, 
and  it  became  a  political  and  administrative 
body  holding  its  territories  in  trust  for  the 
Crown.   The  same  Act  vested  the  direction 
of  the  entire  civil  and  military  administration 
and  sole  power  of  legislation  in  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council,  and  defined  more  clearly 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  control  to  be  ex- 
tended   over    the    subordinate  governments. 
After  the  Mutiny,  there  was  passed,  in  1858,  an 
Act  transferring  the  Government  of  India  from 
the  Company  to  the  Crown.    This  Act  made 
no  important  change  in  the  administration  in 
India,  but  the  Governor-General,  as  represent- 
ing the  Crown,  became  known  as  the  Viceroy. 


The  Governor-General  is  the  sole  representa* 
tive  of  the  Crown  in  India  ;  he  is  assisted  by  a 
Council,  composed  of  high  officials,  each  of 
whom  !S  responsible  for  a  special  department 
of  the  administration. 

Functions  of  Government. 
The  functions  of  the  Government  of  India 
are  perhaps  the  most  extensive  of  any  great 
administration  in  the  world.  It  claims  a  share 
in  the  produce  of  the  land  and  m  the  Punjab 
and  Bombay  it  has  restricted  the  alienation 
of  land  from  agriculturists  to  non-agricultur* 
ists.  It  undertakes  the  management  of  landed 
estates  where  the  proprietor  is  disqualified. 
In  times  of  famine  it  undertakes  relief  work 
and  other  remedial  measures  on  a  great  scale. 
It  manages  a  vast  forest  property  and  is  the 
principal  manufacturer  of  salt  and  opium. 
It  owns  the  bulk  of  the  railways  of  the  country, 
and  directly  manages  a  considerable  portion 
of  them ;  it  has  constructed  and  maintains 
most  of  the  important  irrigation  works ;  it 
owns  and  manages  the  post  and  telegraph 
systems ;  it  has  the  monopoly  of  the  Note 
issue,  and  it  alone  can  set  the  mints  in  motion. 
It  lends  money  to  municipalities,  rural  boards, 
and  agriculturists  and  occasionally  to  owners 
of  historic  estates.  It  controls  the  sale  of 
liquor  and  intoxicating  drugs  and  has  direct 
responsibilities  in  respect  to  police,  education; 
medical  and  sanitary  operations  and  ordinary 
public  works  of  the  most  intimate  character. 
The  Government  has  also  close  relations  with 
the  Native  States  which  collectively  cover 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  area  of  India 
and  comprise  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  popu- 
lation. The  distribution  of  these  great  func- 
tions between  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
provincial  administrations  fluctuates  ;  broadly 
speaking  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of 
the  day  is  to  confine  the  Government  of  India 
to  control  and  the  Local  Governments  to  ad- 
ministration. 

Division  of  Responsibility. 
The  Government  of  India  retains  in  its  own 
hands  all  matters  relating  to  foreign  relations 
defence,  general  taxation,  currency,  debt, 
tariffs,  posts,  telegraphs  and  railways.  The 
ordinary  internal  administration — the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  revenue,  education, 
medical  and  sanitary  arrangements,  and  irri- 
gation, buildings  and  roads,  fall  within  the 
purview  of  the  Local  Governments.  In  all 
these  matters  the  Government  of  India  exer- 
cises a  general  and  constant  control.  It  pres- 
cribes lines  of  general  policy,  and  tests  their 
application  from  the  annual  administration 
reports  of  the  Local  Authorities.  It  directly 
administers  certain  Imperial  departments, 
such  as  Railways,  Post  Office,  Telegraphs,  the 
Survey  of  India  and  Geology ;  it  employs  a 
number  of  inspecting  officers  for  those  depart- 
ments primarily  left  to  Local  Government s< 
including  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  Forests, 
Medical  and  Archaeology,  it  receives,  and 
when  necessary  modifies,  the  annual  budgets 
of  Local  Governments ;  and  every  new  ap- 
pointment of  importance,  and  every  large 
addition  even  to  minor  establishments  has  to 
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receive  its  specific  sanction.  There  also  exists 
a  wide  field  of  appeal  to  the  Government  ol 
India  from  oflBcials  or  private  individuals  who 
may  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  action 
of  Local  Governments ;  and  outside  the  Presi- 
dencies of  Madras,  Bombay  and  Bengal,  the 
approval  of  the  Governor-General  is  necessary 
to  the  appointment  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant officers  of  the  provincial  administration. 
The  supervision  of  the  principal  Native  States 
rests  directly  with  the  Governor-General  in- 
Council,  but  Local  Governments  have  also 
responsibilities  in  this  direction,  where  important 
States  have  historical  association  with  them, 
and  in  the  case  of  minor  States. 

Personnel  of  the  Government. 

The  Governor-General  and  the  "  ordinary  " 
members  of  his  Council  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  No  limit  of  time  is  specified  for 
their  tenure  of  office,  but  custom  has  fixed  it 
at  five  years.  There  are  six  **  ordinary " 
members  of  Council,  three  of  whom  must,  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment,  have  been  at 
least  ten  years  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  in 
India,  one  of  the  three  remaining  members 
must  be  a  Barrister,  the  qualifications  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  are  not  prescribed  by  statute. 
The  Indian  civilians  hold  respectively  the 
portfolios  of  Land  Revenue  and  Agriculture, 
the  Home,  the  Finance  and  the  Education 
Departments.  The  Law  Member  has  charge 
of  the  Legislative  Department,  and  a 
member  with  English  official  experience 
has  charge  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Department.  The  Viceroy  acts  as  his  own 
member  in  charge  of  Foreign  affairs.  Rail- 
ways are  administered  by  a  Board  of  three 
members,  whose  chairman  has  the  status  of  a 
Secretary,  and  are  under  the  general  control 
of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Department. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  may  also  be  and  in 
practice  always  is,  an  "  extraordinary  "  mem- 
ber of  the  Council.  He  holds  charge  of  the 
Army  Department.  The  Governors  of  Madras, 
Bombay  and  Bengal  become  '*  extraordinary  " 
members  if  the  Counc  il  meets  within  their  Presi- 
dencies. The  Council  may  assemble  at  any  place 
in  India  which  the  Governor-General  appoints ; 
in  practice  it  meets  only  in  Delhi  and  Simla. 
Business  Procedure. 

In  regard  to  his  own  Department  each  Mem- 
ber of  Council  is  largely  in  the  position  of 
a  Minister    of    State,    and    has    the  final 


voice  in  ordinary  departmental  matters. 
But  any  question  of  special  importance, 
and  any  matter  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
over-rule  the  views  of  a  Local  Government, 
must  ordinarily  be  referred  to  the  Viceroy. 
Any  matter  originating  in  one  department 
which  also  affects  another  must  be  referred 
to  the  latter,  and  in  the  event  of  the  Depart- 
ments not  being  able  to  agree,  the  case  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Viceroy.  The  Members  of  Coun- 
cil meet  periodically  as  a  Cabinet— ordinarily 
once  a  week — to  discuss  questions  which  the 
Viceroy  desires  to  put  before  them,  or  which 
a  member  who  has  been  over-ruled  by  the 
Viceroy  has  asked  to  be  referred  to  Council. 
If  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Council 
the  decision  of  the  majority  ordinarily  prevails, 
but  the  Viceroy  can  over-rule  a  majority  if  he 
considers  that  the  matter  is  of  such  grave  im- 
portance as  to  justify  such  a  step.  Each  depart- 
mental office  is  in  the  subordinate  charge  of  a 
Secretary,  whose  position  corresponds 
very  much  to  that  of  a  permanent  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  with  these  differences — that  the  Secretary 
is  present  at  Council  meetings  ;  that  he  attends 
on  the  Viceroy,  usually  once  a  week,  and  dis- 
cusses with  him  all  matters  of  importance 
arising  in  his  Department ;  that  he  has  the 
right  of  bringing  to  the  Viceroy's  special  notice 
any  case  in  which  he  considers  that  the  Vice- 
roy's concurrence  should  be  obtained  to  action 
proposed  by  the  Departmental  Member  of 
Council ;  and  that  his  tenure  of  office  is  usually 
limited  to  three  years.  The  Secretaries  have 
under  them  Deputy,  Under  and  Assistant 
Secretaries,  together  with  the  ordinary  clerical 
establishments.  The  Secretaries  and  Under- 
Secretaries  are  usually  members  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  The  Government  of  India  has 
no  Civil  Service  of  its  own  as  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Provincial  Governments,  and  officers 
serving  under  the  Government  of  India  are 
borrowed  from  the  Provinces. 

The  proposals  of  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Mr. 
Montagu,  for  the  constitutional  development  of 
India  in  the  direction  of  responsible  government 
arc  embodied  in  a  separate  section  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Joint  . 
Committee  on  the  Government  of  India  Bill, 
the  text  of  that  measure  and  the  Royal  Pro- 
clam  ation  relating  to  it. 


The  description  of  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  Government  of  India  here,  and 
of  the  Provincial  Governments  which  follows, 
is   based  on    the    existing  conditions.  The 


changes  made  by  the  Reform  Scheme,  which  will 
not  come  into  operation  until  1921,  are  described  , 
in  a  separate  section. 
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Government  of  India. 

VICEROY  AND  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF  INDIA. 
His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Baeon  Chelmsford,  p.c.,a.M.s.i.,G.c.M.G.,a.M.i.E.,  g.c.b.e., 
assumed  charge  of  oiJice,  5th  April,  1916. 
PERSONAL  STAFF  OF  THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private  Secretary,  J.  L.  Maffcy,  o.i.E.,  l.C.s. 

Military  Secretary,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  Verney,  The 
Rifle  Brigade. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household,  Major  J.  Macken- 
zie, C.I.E.,  35th  Sikhs. 

Asst.  Private  Secretary,  H.  R.  Lynch-Blosse, 
l.C.s. 

Aides-de-Camp,  Captain  J. A.  Dennync,  Grenadier 
Guards  ;  Major  R.D.  Alexander,  l/3rd  Gurkha 
Rifles;  Lt.  C.  M.  G.  Gordon-Ives  ;  Lt.-Hon. 
J).  E.  F.  0,  Brien  ;  Mohamad  Akbar  Ali 
Khan,  Risaldar-Major,  Sardar  Bahadur, 
7th  Ilariana  Lancers. 

Honorary  Aides- d.e- Camp,  Lieut.-Col.  Pugh,  3rd 
Calcutta  Light  Horse ;  Lieut.-Col.  A.  M. 
Clark,  2-36th  B.  N.  Rly.  Battalion ;  Lieut.- 
Col. G.  H.  Evans,  3rd  Rangoon  P.  D.  Garrison 
Artillery ;  Commodore  Lumsden,  c.v.o., 
C.I.E.,  R.N.;  Lieut.-Col.  H.  H.  G.  Mitchell, 
o.B.E.,   2nd    Madras    Garrison    Artillery ; 


Lieut.-Col.  W.  T.  Wright,  3rd  Punjab  Rifles  ; 
Lieut.-Col.  E.  A.  Constable,  1st  Calcutta 
Port  Defence  Gar.  Artillery ;  Lieut.-Col. 
L.  A.  Grimston,  6th  Assam,  v.l.h.  ;  Lieut.- 
Col.  Gavin- Jones,  7th  U.P.  Horse;  Major 
Llewhellin,  1st  Bihar  Light  Horse ;  Lieut.- 
Col.  P.  R.  Cadell,  CLE.,  V.D.  15th  Bombay 
Battalion ;  Rana  Jodha  Jung  Bahadur, 
3rd  Brahmins  ;  Hon.  Captain  Raja  Sir  Hari 
Singh ;  Colonel  Ganpat  Rao  Raghunath 
Raj  wade  and  Hon.  Major  Nawabzada  Haji 
Hafiz  ObeiduUah  Khan  of  Bhopal. 
Risaldar  Major  Sardar  Bahadur  Wall  Muha- 
mad  ;  Risaldar  Major  Abdul  Aziz  ;  Subadar 
Major  Sardar  Bahadur  Madhi  Singh  Rana  ; 
Risaldar  Major  Sardar  Bahadur  Abdul 
Karim  Khan ;  Subadar  Major  Mit  Singh ; 
Karm  Singh,  Risaldar  Major  Bahadur ; 
and  Risaldar  Major  Sardar  Bahadur  Mahi-ud~ 
din  Khan. 

Surgeon,   Lieut.-Col.   H.  Austen-Smith,  m.  B., 

I.  M.S. 

Commandant  of  Body  Guard,  Capt,  A.  Brooke 
18th  Lancers. 


Ordinary  Members — 


COUNCIL. 


Sir  G.  S.  Barnes,  K.C.b.    Took  his  seat,  6th  April,  1916. 

Sir  William  Henry  Hoare  Vincent.    Took  his  seat.  21st  April,  1917. 

W.  M.  Hailey,  c.s.i.,  C.I.E.,  (Finance). 

Sir  0.  H.  A.  Hill,  K.O.S.I.,  c.i.E.    Took  his  seat,  5th  July,  1915. 
Khan  Bahadur  Mian  Muhammad  Shafi,  c.i.E.  Took  his  seat  28th  July,  1919. 
Sir  G.  R.  Lowndes,  K.O.s.l.  Took  his  seat,  20th  December,  1915  (Law). 
Extraordinary  Member — 

H.  E.  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Carmichael  Monro,  g.o.m.G.,k.c.b.,  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 


SECRETARIAT. 


Revenue  and  Agriculture  Department. 
Secretary,  R.  A.  Mant. 
Under-Secretary,  G.  C.  Plowden,  i.c.s. 
Wheat  Commissioner  for  India,  C.  W.  Jacob, 

I.  c.  s. 

Registrar,  W.  A.  Threlfall. 
Superintendents,    A.  B.  E.   Thomson,   C.  H. 
Martin,  H.  H.  Lincoln  and  T.  McDonnell. 

Finance  Department. 
Ordinary  Branch. 
Secretary,  M.  M.  Gubbay,  o.s.i. 
Deputy  Secretary^  H.  K.  Briscoe,  I.c.s. 
Under  Secretary,  E,  N,  Blandy,  i,c,s, 


Assistant  Secretary,  A.  V.  V.  Aiyar,  b.a. 

Registrar,  E.  W.  Baker,  i.s.o. 

Superintendents,  G.  W.  C.  Bradey,  G.  J.  Piper, 

C.  N.   Chakrabarty,     V.  K.  Menon,  W.  M. 

Mather,  Shah  Muhammad  and  A.  R.RebeUo. 
Comptroller     and     Auditor-General,    M.  F. 

Gauntlett,  c.b.e.,  c.i.e.,  i.c.s. 
Controller    of    Currency,    E.   M.   H-  Cooke, 

C.I.E. 

Deputy  Controller    of    Currency,   C.    W.  C. 
Carson. 

Military  Finance  Branch . 
Financial    Adviser,   Hon.  Sir  G.  B,  H,  Fell 

C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  I.C.S, 
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Military  Accountant-General  and  ex-officio  De- 
puty Financial  Adviser,  Col.  B.  W.  Marlow, 
C.S.L,  C.I.E.,  I.A.,    B.  N.   Mitra,    O.B.E.,  CLE. 

(Officiating). 

Deputy  Financial  Adviser,  Lt.-Col.  E.  B.  Pea- 
cock, 1.4. 

Additional  Deputy  Financial  Adviser,  "W.  D. 
Gray,  o.b.e. 

Assistant  Financial  Adviser,  H.  S.  Cumber. 
Registrar,  W.  C.  Gleeeon, 

Superintendents,  G.  E.  Hodges,  G.  M.  Turner, 
A.  W.  Schonemann  and  F.  J.  Woolmer. 


Foreign  Department. 

Political  Secretary,  Sir  J.  B.  Wood,  K.C.I.B. 
Foreign  Secretary,  11.  B.  C.  Dobbs,  c.s.i.,  C.i.E. 
Deputy  Secretary  (Foreign),  A.  N.  L.  Cater. 
Deputy  Secretary  (Politica]),  Major  G.  D.  Ogilvio. 
Under  Secretary,  K.  S.  Fitze. 
Assistant  Secretary,  Major  W.  G.  Nealc. 
Attache,    Khan    Bahadur    Ghiilam  Murtaza 
Khan. 

Registrar,  T.  G.  B.  Waugh. 

Offg>  Inspector-General,  Imperial  Service  Troops, 
Brigadier  General  A.  W.  Pennington,  M.v.o. 

Superintendents,  D.  A.  Clarke,  E.  Betram  H  gas, 
C.  O.,  H.  Teeliiie,  F.  P.  Buckner,  J.  W.  S. 
Inglis,  C.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  11.  C.  Albert,  F.  S. 
Hasley  and  K.  D.  Fink. 


Home  Department. 

Secretary,  Hon.  Sir  James  du  Bonhy,  k.c.i.e., 
C.S.I,  on  deputation.  Sir  W.  S.  jMaiTis 
(sub  pro-tem.) 

Deputy  Secretary,  H.  D.  Craik.  i.c.s. 

Under  Secretary,  A.  Macleod,  i.c.s. 

Registrar,  G.  F.  Winn. 

Superintendents,  A.  S.  Lawrence,  H.  C.  Marsden, 
P.  K.  Basu,  Bijay  Krishna  Banerji,  Bamani 
Mohan  Ganguli,  U.  C.  Stuart,  and  llai  Abinas 
Chandra  Koar  Bahadur,  i.s.o. 

Education  Department. 
Secretary,  H.  Sharp,  c.s.i.,  c.i.e. 
Educational  Commissioner  ivith  the  Government  oJ 

India,  H.  Sharp,  C.S.I,,  o.i.E. 
Assistant  Secretary,  J.  M.  Mitra,  Kai  Bahadur. 

Superintendents,  L.  M.  Boy,  G.  E.  Jackson,  A.  H. 

Bartlett,  and  P.  N.  Sen. 
Registrar,  Bai  Sahib  M.  IN".  Chakrabarti. 
Curator,  Bureau  of   Education,  G.  B.  Kaye, 

F.R.A.S. 


Legislative  DeparTxMent. 

Secretary,  A.  P.  Muddiman,  CLE.  ;  Officiating 
Secretary,  H.  Moncrieff  Smith. 

Legal  Asst.,  S.  C.  Gupta. 
Registrar,  C.  H.  F.  Pereira. 
Superinteiuients,  A.  L.  Banerji,  D.  D.  Baird  and 
B.  H.  Brandon. 


Army  Department. 

Secretani,  I^fajor- General   A.  H.  Bingley. 

Deputy  Secretary,  sub.  pro  tern.,  Lt.-Col.  A.  II.  0. 
pence. 

Assist.  Secretaries,  Major  G.  D.  Ogilvie,  Major 
A.  W.  Chittyaud  A.  A.  Whelan. 

Registrar,  Mr.  B.  Tharle  Hughes. 

Superintendents,  W.  C.  Debenham,  A.  B. 
Running,  P.  P.  Hypher,  Bai  Sahib  S.  C. 
Biswas  and  J.  C.  B.  Leslie. 

Public  Works  Department. 
Secretary,  The  Hon.  F.  C.  Bose. 
Deputy  Secretary,  A.  J.  B.  Hoi)c. 
Under  Sccretai-y,  D.  G.  Harris.  . 
Assistant  Secretary,  W.  G  Dollman. 
Superintendenis,  W.  I.  Tilden,  H.  M.  Marchant, 
L.  Bloemink  and  W.  B.  Chambers. 

Inspr.'Genl.  of  Irrign.,  T.  B.  J.  Ward,  CLE., 
M.v.o. 

Consg.  Acht.,  J.  Begg,  f.r.i.b.a. 

Elecl.  Adviser^  J.  W.  Mearcs.  F  R.A.S.,  m.i.ce. 

M.I.E.E. 


Commerce  and  Industry  Department 

Secretary,  A.  H.  Ley,  CLE.,  l.C.s. 

Depidy  Secretary,  G.  L.  Corbett,  l.cs. 
Under  Secretaries,  C.  G.  Freke,  l.cs.  and  E.  C. 
Ansorge,  l.cs. 

Actuary,  H.  G.  W.  Meikle. 
Registrar,  E.  P.  Jones. 

Superinteridents,  B.  B.  Banarji,  S.  M.  Banarji, 
C.  H.  Baldrey,  Fateh  Din,  D.  O'Sullivan  and 
K.  D.  Banerji.    Officiating,  A.  K.  Sarkar. 

Bailway  Board. 

President,  The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  B..  Anderson, 
k.c.i.e.,  o.  b.  e.  Members,  F.  W.  Hanson 
CLE.  and  F.  D.  Couchman,  M.I.CE. 

Secretary,  B.  McLean. 

Chief  Engineer,  F.  G.  Boyal-Dawson. 

Post  Office  &  Telegraph  Dept. 

Director -General  of  Posts  &  Telegraphs,  Hon.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Clarke,  O.B.E. 


Northern  India  Salt  Bevenue. 

Commissioner,  J.  F.  Connolly,  LC.S.  (J.  C.  Fergu- 
son, Actg.) 

Indo-European  Telegraph  Department- 

Persian  Gulf  and  Persian  Sections. 

Dire-ctors,  E.  E.  Gunter;  H.  W.  Smith,  CLE.; 
W.  King-Wood^  CLE.  (Offg.),  Commander 
of  Cable  Steamer  '*  Patrick  Stewart,"  F.  W. 
Tounscnd, 
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Survey  Department. 
Survei/or- General  of  India,  Col.  C.  H.  D.  Ryder, 

CLE.,  D.S.O. 

Geological  Survey. 
Itirector,  H.  H.  Hayden,  C.i.E.,  B.A.,  F.Q.s. 
mperintendents,  E.  Vredenburg,  B.sc, .  f.g.s.; 
L.  L.  Fermor,  D.sc,  F.G.S.;  E.  H.  Pascoe,  m.a., 

D.SO.,  F.G.S. 

VhemisU  W.  A.  K.  Christie,  B.sc,  Ph.D. 
Botanical  Survey. 

Director,  Jjt. -Col.  A.  T.  Gage,  m.b.  i.m.s.;  Eco^ 
m>mic  Botanist,  H.  G.  Carter,  m.b.a.b.;  Economic 
Botanist,  Madras,  F.  R.  Parnell;  Economic 
Botanist,  Bombay,  W.  Burns,  B.sc.  ;  Economic 
Botanist,    United  Provinces^   H.  M.  Leake, 

M.A.,  F.L.S. 

ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Director-General  of  Archceology,  Sir  J.  H.Marshall, 
M.A.,  C.I.E. ;  {on  leave);  D.  B.  Spooner  (officia- 
ting);  Superintendent,  Western  Circle,  D.  R. 
Bhandarkar,  m.a.;  Superintendent,  Southern 
Circle,  A.  H.  Longhurst ;  Superintendent, 
Eastern  Circle,Da.ysi  Ram  Sa}\T\\;Superintendent, 
Northern  Circle,  J.  A.  Page :  Superintendent, 
Burma,  Taw  Sein  Ko,  c.i.E.,  i.s.o.;  Superin- 
tendent, Frontier  Circle,  Khan  Saheb  Mian 
Wasi-ud-din. 

Miscellaneous  Appointments. 

Director 'General,  Indian  Medical  Service,  Col. 
.  Edwards,  i.m.s. 

Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government 
of  India,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  H.  G.  Hutchinson, 
L.  M.  &  S. 

Deputy  Director-General,  Indian  Medical  Ser- 
vice, Lt.-Col.  R.  A.  Needham,  c.i.E.,  i.m.s. 

Assit.  D.  G.  I.  M.  S.,  (Stores)  Lt.-Col.  H,  Ross, 
I.M.S.,  o.b.e. 

Asstt.  Director- General,  Indian  Medical  Service 
(Sany.),  Major  J.  A.  Cruickshank. 

Director,  Central  Research  Institute,  Kasauli, 
Lt.-Col.  W.   F.  Harvey,    m.a.,  m.b.,  d.p.h., 

I.M.S. 

Assistants  to  Director,  Central  Besearch  Institute, 
Kasauli,  Major  F.  W.  Cragg,  Major  H.  C. 
Brown,  Dr.  Krishna  Swami  lyangar,  and  G. 
Mackey. 

Director,  King  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine, 
Major  J.  M.  D.  Cunningham,  i.m.s. 

Afsst.  Director,  King  Institute  of  Preventiu 
Medicine,  Major  W.  S.  Patton,  m.b.,  i.m.& 

Director-General  of  Indian  Observatories,  G.  T, 

Walker,  o.s.i.,  m.a.,  d.sc,  f.r.s. 
Imperial  Meteorologists,  G.  C.  Simpson,  d.sc; 

C.  W.  B.  Normand  ;  Hemraj,  Rai  Bahadur. 
Director,  Kodaikanal  and  Madras  Observatories^ 

J.  Evershed. 
Director,   Bombay  and  Alibagh  Observatories, 

Bombay,  N.  A.  F.  Moos. 

Director,  Aerological  Observatoru,  Agra,  J.  H. 
Field,  ar.A. 


Secretary,  Board  of  Examiners,  Major  C.  L. 
Peart,  i.a.  (on  Military  duty)  ;  0.  F.  Jenkin?, 
I.C.S.  (Officiating). 

Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Records  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  A.  F.  Scholfield,  m.  a.  (offg.) 

Librarian,  Imperial  Library,  Calcutta,  J.  A. 
Chapman. 

Agricultural  Adviser  and  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Institute,  Pusa,  J.  I^Tc 
Kenna. 

Director,  Zoological  Survey  of  India,  Indian 
Museum,  N.  Annandale,  B.A.,  D.sc. 

Curator,  Industrial  Section  of  Indian  Museu'm, 

D.  Hooper,  F.C.S.,  F.L.S. 
Chief  Inspector  of  Mines,  G.  F.  Adams. 

Controller  of  Printing,  Stationery  and  Stamps ^ 
M.  J.  Cogswell. 

Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  J.  J. 
Meikle. 

Chief  Inspector  of  Explosives,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  A. 
Muspratt-Williams,  R.A. 

Administrator-General  of  Bengal,  H.  T.  Hyde. 

Director,  Criminal  Intelligence,  Sir  C.  R.  Cleve- 
land, K.C.I. E, 

Director-General  of  Commercial  Intelligence 
H.  A.  F.  Lindsay,  I.C.S. 

Director  of  Statistics ,  G.  F.  Shirras. 
Customs  and  Excise  Chemist,  R.  L.  Jenks. 
Controller  of  Patents  and  Designs,  H.  G.  Graves. 

GOVERNORS-GENERAL  OF  FORT 
WILLIAM  IN  BENGAL. 

Assumed 

Name.  charge 
of  office. 

Warren  Hastings  . .  . .  20  Oct.  1774 
Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart.  . .  8  Feb.  1785 
Earl  Comwallis,  K.G.  (a)  . .  12  Sep.  1786 
Sir  John  Shore,  Bart,  (b)  . .  28  Oct-  1793 
Lieut.-General    the    Hon.  Sir  Alured 

Clarke,  k.c.b.  (offg.)  ..  17  March  1798 
The  Earl  of  Mornington,  P.C.  (c)  18  May  1798 
The   Marquis  Cornwallis,   K.   G.  (2nd 

time)  30  July  1805 

Sir  George  H.  Barlow,  Bart.  . .  j  0  Oct.  1805 
Lord  Minto,  P.O.  (d)  . .  . .  31  July  1807 
The  Earl  of  Moira,  K.G.,  P.C  (e) . .  4  Oct.  1813 
John  Adam  (offg.)  . .  . .  13  Jan.  1823 
Lord  Amherst,  P.O.  (/)  . .  . .  1  Aug.  1823 
William  Butterworth  Bayley(p#g'.)13  Mar.  1828 
Lord    William    Cavendish  Bentinck, 

G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  P.C  4  July  1828 

(a)  Created  Marquess  Cornwallis,  15  Aug.  1792 

(b)  Afterwards  (by  creation)  Baron  Teignmouth. 

(c)  Created  Marquess  Wellesley,  2  Dec;  1799. 

(d)  Created  Earl  of  Minto,  24  Feb.;  1813. 

(e)  Created  Marquess  of  Hastings,  2  Dec,  1816 
(/)  Created  Earl  Amherst,  2  Dec;  1826. 
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The  Government  of  India. 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL  OF  INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name.  charge 
of  oflace. 

Lord    William   Cavendish  Bentinek, 

Q.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  p.c  14  Nov.  1834 

Sir    Charles     Metcalfe,    Bart.  (a) 

(offg)   20  March  1835 

Lord  Auckland,  G.C.B.,  p.c.  (&)  4  March  1836 
Lord  EUenborough,  p.c.  (c)  ..  28  Feb.  1842 
William  Wilberforce  Bird  {offg.)  15  June  1844 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 

G.C.B.  {d)   23  July  1844 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  p.c.  (e)  ..12  Jan.  1848 

Viscount  Canning,  p.c.  (J)       ..29  Feb.  1856 

(a)  Afterwards  (by  creation)  Baron  Metcalfe. 

(6)  Created  Earl  of  Auckland,  21  Dec,  183ft 

(c)  Afterwards  (by  creation)  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough. 

(rf)  Created  Viscount  Hardinge,  2  May,  1846. 
(e)  Created  Marquess  of  Dalhousie,  25  Aug.  1849. 
(/)  Afterwards  (by  creation)  Earl  Canning. 

Note.— The  Governor-General  ceased  to 
be  the  direct  Head  of  the  Bengal  Government 
from  the  1st  May,  1854,  when  the  first  Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed  office.  On  1st  April, 
1912,  Bengal  was  placed  under  a  separate 
Governor  and  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  abolished. 

VICEROYS  AND  GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL  OF  INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name.  charge 
of  office. 

Viscount  Canning,  P.c.  (a)       ..1  Nov.  1858 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine, 

K.T.,  G.C.B.,  p.c.        . .         12  March  1862 

Major-General    Sir    Robert  Napier, 
K.C.B.  (6)  {offg.)        ..        ..21  Nov.  1863 

Colonel    Sir    William    T.  Denison, 

K.C.B.  {offg.)  2  Dec.  1863 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lawrence, 

Bart.,  Q.C.B.,  K.c.S.l,  (c)      . .  12  Jan.  1864 

The  Earl  of  Mayo,  K.p.  . .  12  Jan.  1869 

John  Strachey  {d)  {offg.)        . .  9  Feb.  1872 

Lord  Napier  of  Merchistoun,  K.  t.  {e) 
{offg.)   23  Feb.  1872 

Lord  Northbrook,  P.C.  (/ )       ..  3  May  1872 

Lord  Lytton,  G.c.B.  {g)  ..       ..12  Apl.  1876 

The  Marquess  of  Ripon,  e.g.,  p.c.  8  June  1880 

The  Earl  of  Dufferin,  K.P.,  Q.C.B., 

G.C.M.G.,  p.c.  (A)       ..       ..13  Dec.  1834 

The  Marquess   of    Lansdowne,  o.  c. 
M.  G  10  Dec.  1888 

The  Earl  of    Elgin  and  Kincardine, 
P.C  27  Jan.  1894 

Baron  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  P.C.    6  Jan.  1899 

Baron  Ampthill  {offg.)  . .       . .  30  Apl.  1904 

Baron  Curzon  of  Kedleston,P.C.(i)13Dec.  1904 
The  Earl  of  Minto,  K.  G.,  P.  c,  G.  c. 

M.  Q   ..    ..18  Nov.  1905 

Baron  Hardinge  of  Penshurst,  P.C, 

G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G,,  G.C.V.O.,  I.S.OO)  23  Nov.  1910 

Lord  Clielmsford  ..       ..      Apl.  1916 

(a)  Created  Earl  Canning,  21  May  1859. 

(6)  Afterwards  (by  creation)  Baron  Napier  (of 
Magdala). 

Cc)  Afterwards  (by  creation)  Baron  Lawrence. 

{d)  After?vards  Sir  John  Strachey,  G.O.S.l.,  c.i.E. 

(g)  Afterwards  (by  creation)  Baron  Napier  of 
Ettrick. 

(/)  Afterwards  (by  creation)  Earl  of  North- 
brook. 

{g)   Created  Earl  of  Lytton,  28  April,  1880. 

{h)  Created  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava; 
12  Nov.  1888. 

(i)  Created  an  Earl    ..       ..       June  1911 

(i)  During  tenure  of  office,  the  Viceroy  is  Grand 
Master  and  First  and  Principal  Knight  of 
the  two  Indian  Orders  (g.m.s.i.,  and  g.m.t.e.). 
On  quitting  office,  he  becomes  G.C.S.l.  and 
G.c.i.E.;  with  the  date  of  his  assumption 
of  the  Viceroyalty. 
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The  Imperial  Legislative  Council. 


The  constitution  of  the  Executive  Council 
)1  the  Government  of  India  has  been  sketched ; 
or  the  purposes  of  legislation,  and  to  bring  the 
idministration  into  close  touch  with  public 
jphiion,  the  Executive  Council  is  expanded  by 
idditional  members  into  a  great  legislative 
issembly.  The  first  step  was  taken  in  1861, 
when  the  Indian  Councils  Act  provided  that, 
for  the  better  exercise  of  the  power  of  making 
laws  and  regulations  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council,  he  should  nominate  "  Ad- 
ditional "  members  for  the  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion only.  The  additional  members  were 
appointed  for  two  years  and  joined  the  Coun- 
cil when  it  met  for  legislative  purposes.  The 
maximum  number  of  members  fixed  by  the  Act 
was  twelve,  of  whom  not  less  than  one  half 
were  to  be  non-officials  (holding  no  office  under 
the  Government)  and  in  practice  most  of  the 
non-officials  were  natives  of  India.  Similar 
legislative  councils  were  constituted  in  some 
of  the  provinces,  but  the  growth  of  these  bodies 
will  be  considered  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
the  provincial  administrations. 

The  Act  of  1892. 

In  1892  important  additions  were  made 
both  to  the  constitution  and  the  powers  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  The  number  of  Addi- 
tional members  was  raised  to  sixteen,  and  the 
representative  principle  was  mtroduced. 
Whilst  the  method  of  appointment  was,  as 
before,  nomination  by  the  Governor-General, 
a  certain  number  of  nominations  were  made 
on  the  recommendation  of  specified  persons, 
bodies  and  associations  and  in  practice  these 
recommendations  were  never  refused.  Of  the 
Bixteen  Additional  members,  six  were  usually 
officials  and  ten  non-officials.  Four  of  the 
non-officials  were  nominated  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  non-official  members  of  the 
provincial  Legislative  Councils,  the  fifth  was 
recommended  by  the  Calcutta  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  remaining  five  were  chosen 
by  the  Governor-General,  either  with  a  special 
view  to  the  legislative  business  to  be  transacted, 
or  to  secure  the  due  representation  of  all  classes 
The  Council  was  also  empowered  to  discuss 
the  budget  and  to  ask  questions  on  matters  of 
public  interest. 

Morley-Minto  Reforms. 

The  Imperial  Legislative  Council  took  its 
present  shape  under  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Morley-Minto  reform  scheme  of  1909,  and 
was  embodied  in  the  Indian  Councils  Act  of 
that  year.  Two  principles  run  through  this 
scheme  (1)  to  secure  the  fair  representation 
of  all  the  varied  interests  in  the  country  and 
(2)  to  give  the  Council  a  real  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  administration. 
The  Imperial  Legislative  Council  now  consists 
of  sixty  Additional  members,  of  whom  thirty- 
five  are  nominated  by  the  Governor-General 
and  twenty-five  are  elected  by  specified 
electorates.  Of  the  nominated  members  not 
more  than  twenty-eight  may  be  officials,  and 
three  others  who  must  not  be  officials  must  be 
nominated  by  the  Muhamedans  of  the  Punjab, 
the  landholders  of  the  Punjab,  and  the 
Indian  commercial  community  respectively. 
The  remaining  four  seats  are  at  the  Governor- 


General's  disposal  to  secure  experts  on  special 
subjects  or  representatives  of  minor  interests. 
Of  the  twenty-five  elected  members,  eleven  are 
selected  by  the  non-official  members  of  the 
provincial  Legislative  Councils,  two  by  each 
of  the  four  largest  provinces  and  one  by  each 
of  the  three  other  provinces.  A  twelfth  is 
elected  by  the  District  and  Local  Boards  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  as  that  administration 
has  no  legislative  council.  Six  members  are 
elected  by  electorates  of  landowners  in  six 
provinces,  five  by  the  Muhamedan  community 
in  each  of  the  five  provinces,  and  two  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Calcutta  and 
Bombay.  The  Governor-General-in-Council 
has  the  exceptional  power  of  excluding  a  candi- 
date whose  reputation  and  antecedents  are 
such  that  his  election  would  be  contrary  to 
the  public  interest.  An  oath,  or  affirmation 
of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  is  required  of  every 
member  before  he  takes  his  seat.  Members 
hold  office  for  three  years,  and  each  triennium 
there  is  a  general  election  for  the  Council. 

Powers  of  the  Council. 

The  additions  to  the  non -legislative  powers 
of  the  Council  by  the  Act  of  1909  were  also 
substantial.  The  Council  can  exercise  a  mate- 
rial influence  on  the  Budget.  The  Finance 
Member  first  presents  the  preliminary  esti- 
mates with  aa  explanatory  memorandum. 
On  a  subsequent  day  he  makes  such  further 
explanations  as  he  thinks  necessary.  Members 
can  thereupon  move  resolutions  regarding  any 
proposed  alteration  in  taxation,  any  proposed 
loan,  or  any  additional  grant  to  Local  Go- 
vernments. When  these  resolutions  are  voted 
upon,  the  estimates  are  taken  by  groups,  and 
resolutions  may  be  moved  on  any  heads  of 
revenue  or  expenditure.  Certain  heads,  as 
for  instance,  Customs  and  the  Army,  are  ex- 
cluded from  discussion.  The  Finance  Member 
takes  these  discussions  into  consideration, 
and  then  presents  his  final  budget.  He  des- 
cribes the  changes  made,  and  why  any  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  passed  have  not  been 
accepted.  A  general  discussion  of  the  budget 
then  takes  place,  but  no  resolution  may  be 
moved,  or  vote  taken.  Government  is  not 
bound  to  act  upon  the  resolution  of  the 
Council.  This  power  is  never  likely  to  be 
used,  because  the  Government  has  an  official 
majority  on  that  body.  This  official  majority 
was  specially  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  because  as  Parliament  is,  in  the  last 
resort,  responsible  for  the  good  government 
of  India,  the  British  Government,  through  ita 
mouthpiece,  the  Secretary  of  State,  must  have 
the  means  of  imposing  its  will  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

Apart  from  the  Budget  debates,  members 
of  Council  now  have  the  right  to  initiate  the 
discussion  of  any  question  of  public  interest 
at  any  sitting  of  the  Council  by  moving  a  reso- 
lution. The  right  of  interpellation  has  also 
been  expanded  by  the  power  of  asking  supple- 
mentary questions  in  order  to  elucidate  a  reply 
given  to  an  original  question.  The  President 
of  the  Council  may  disallow  any  question  which, 
in  bis  view,  cannot  be  answered  consistently 
with  the  public  interests. 
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Control  over  Legislation. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  Imperial  Le- 
gislative Council  are  still  regulated  by  the  Act 
of  1861.  Certain  Acts  of  Parliament  under 
which  the  Government  of  India  is  constituted 
cannot  be  touched  and  no  law  can  be  made 
affecting  the  authority  of  Parliament  or  alle- 
giance to  the  Crown.  \Yith  those  exceptions 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  Governor-General- 
in-Council  over  the  whole  of  the  British  India 
are  unrestricted.  Measures  affecting  the  pub- 
lic debt,  or  the  revenues  of  India,  the  religion 
of  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  the  discipline 
or  maintenance  of  the  military  or  naval  forces, 
and  the  relations  of  the  Government  with 
foreign  states  cannot  be  introduced  by  any 
member  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Governor-General.    Every    Act    requires  the 

A.— Elected 


Governor-Generars  assent.  The  assent  of  the 
Crown  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  an 
Act,  but  the  Crown  can  disallow  any  Act  that 
has  been  passed. 

Apart  from  these  legislative  powers  the 
Govemor-Gencral-in-Council  is  authorised 
to  make,  without  calling  in  the  Additional 
Members,  regulations  having  the  force  of  law 
for  the  less  advanced  parts  of  the  country, 
where  a  system  of  administration  simpler  than 
that  in  force  elsewhere  is  desirable.  In  cases 
of  emergency  the  Governor-General  can,  on 
his  own  authority  and  without  reference  to 
his  Council,  make  Ordinances  which  have  the 
force  of  law  for  six  months. 

All  Members  of  the  Imperial  and  Provincial 
liegislative  Councils  are  entitled  to  the  prefix 
"  Hon'ble  Mr."  during  their  term  of  oflSce. 

Members. 


(Net  to  be  less  than  27.) 


Se- 
rial 
No. 

Name. 

Electorate. 

2 

The  Hon.  Rao  Bahadur  B.  N.  Sarma  Garu. . 

■vr 

2 

AJr  Srinivasa  SAstri         . . 

Do. 

3 

Mr.  V.  J.  Patcl 

Bombay. 

4 

Sir  Dinsha  Kduljoe  Wacha.  Kt. 

1 

Do.  ' 

5 

Mr.  Surrendra  Nath  Banerjec 

Bengal. 

6 

Rai  Sitanath  "Ray  Bahadur 

Do. 

7 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  . . 

United  Provinces. 

8 

Dr.  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru 

Do. 

9 

» 

Sardar  Bahadur  Sardar  Sundar 

Punjab. 

Singh. 

10 

Maung  Bah  Too,  c.i.E.,  k.s.m.    . . 

Burma. 

11 

>> 

Mr.  Sachidananda  Sinha 

Bihar  and  Orissa. 

12 

Mr.  Kamini  Kumar  Chanda 

Assam. 

13 

?» 

Mr.  Ganesh  Shri  Krishna  Kha- 

Central  Provinces. 

parde. 

14 

>> 

Mr.  K.  V.  Rangaswami  Ayyangar. 

Madraii. 

15 

Khan  Bahadur  Saiyad  Allahando 

Bombay. 

Shah. 

10 

Maharaja   Sir  Manindra  Chandra 

Bengal. 

Nandi,  K.c.i.E.,  of  Kasimbazar. 

17 

Raja  Sir  Rarapal  Singh,  k.o.i.e. 

United  Provinces. 

18 

Raja  Rajendra  Narayan  Bhanja 

Bihar  and  Orissa. 

Deo,  o.B.E. 

10 

Rai  Sahib  Sc  th  Nathmal 

Central  Provinces. 

20 

Mir  Asad  All,  Khan  Bahadur 

Madras.  • 

21 

Khan  Bahadur  Ebrahim  Haroon 

Bombay. 

Jaffar. 

22 

Mr.  Abdur  Rahim  . . 

Bengal. 

23 

«5 

Nawab  Saiyed  Nawab  Ali  Chau- 

Do. 

dhuri,  CLE. 

24 

>J 

Raja  Sir  Muhammad  Ali  Muham- 

United Provinces. 

mad  Khan,  k.o.i.e. 

25 

J» 

Haji  Choudhuri  Mohammad  Ismail 

Bihar  and  Orissa. 

Khan. 

26 

?> 

Mr.  E.  Crum,  O.b.e. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bengal. 

27 

9> 

Chamber  of  Commercr,  Bombay. 

The  Imperial  Legislative  Council. 
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B. — Nominated  Members. 

{Not  to  exceed  33.) 


(a)  Official  Members. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  N.  E.  Marjori banks,  c.i.E. 
„       Mr,  L.  J.  Mountford,  O.b.e. 

„        Blr.  T.  Emerson,  c.l  E  

„        Mr.  Hugh  McPnerson,  c.s.i. 
„        Mr.  L.  C.  Porter,  c.s.i.,  c.i.E. 
„        Mr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  c.s.i. 

,,        Mr.  W.  A.  Hertz,  c.S.l  

„        Mr.  J.  T.  Marten  

,,        Mr.  W.  J.  Reid,  c.s.i  

,,  Vacant 

„        Mr.  C.  H.  Kesteven 

„        Mr.  H.  Sharp,  O.S.I.,  C.I.E. 

„        Mr.  E.  Burdon   

„        Mr.  A.  P.  Muddiman,  c.i.E. 

J,        Mr.  F.  C.  Rose,  M.i.c.E  

„        Major-Greneral  Sir  Alfred  Bingley, 

K.C.I.E.,  c.B. 
„        Major- General  W.   R.  Edwards, 

C.B.,  C.M.G. 
„        Mr.  G.  R.  Clarke,  O.b.e. 
„        Lt.-Col.  R.  E.  Holland  c.i.E. 
„        Sir  William  Marris,  K. C.I.E. 
„        Mr.  A.  H.  Ley,  c.i.E. 
„        Sir  Arthur    Anderson,  Kt.,  c.i.E. 

„        Mr.  11.  Moncrieff  Smith. 

Mr.  H.  R.C.  Dobbs,  cs.l.,  C.i.E. 
„        Mr.  W.  M.  Hailey,  c.s.i.,  ci.e. 
„         Mr.  W.  F.  Rice,  C.S.I. 
„        Mr.  E.  M.  Cook. 
„        Mr.  J.  Hullah. 


ib)  Non-Official  Members. 
The  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy,  Kt., 

O.B.E. 

„        Major  Malik  Sir   Umar  Hayat 

Khan  (Puniab.) 
„        Sir  Znlfikar  Ali  Khan,  Kt.,  c.s.l. 

(Punjab.) 

„        Sub.-Major  and  Hon.  Capt.  Ajab 
Khan,  Sardar  Bahadur  I.O.M. 
„         Sir  Gaugadhar  Chitnavis,  k. c.i.E. 


Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Bihar  and  Orissa. 
United  Provinces. 
Punjab. 
Burma. 

Central  Provinces. 
Assam. 

N.-W.  F.  Provinces. 
Government  of  India. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Indian  Commercial  Community. 
Muhammadan  Community,  Punjab. 
Landholders,  Punjab. 


Present  Constitution  of  the  CounciL 

I. — The  ivhole  Council. 

By  the  proviso  to  Regulation  I  for  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor-General  it  Is  de- 
clared that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Governor-General  to  nominate  so  many  non-oflBcial  persons 
that  the  majority  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  non-officials. 

i(a)  Members  of  the  Executive  Council 
(b)  The  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Province  (1) 
(c)  Nominated  Members  

Total 

Non-Offi,cials  (2) —  ( (a)  Elected  Members         . .       . .       . .     ,  . . 

(  (6)  Nominated  Members     . .       . .       . ,       . . 

Total 

Official  majority,  exclusive  of  the  Governor-General  . .       . . 

II. — The  Additional  Memberx. 
ThQ  Indian  Councils  Act,  1861,  section  10,  provides  that  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  Addi- 
tional Members  (exclusive  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Province  (1) 
in  which  the  Council  may  for  the  time  being  be  assembled)  shall  be  non-officials. 

(Present  number  of  Additional  Members  f  Officials  (nominated)    2G 

exclusive  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  -{  Non-officials  (elected  and  nominated)       . .  31 

OiT  Chief  Commissioner  (1)  as  aforesaid)  L  Vacancies       . ,       . .       . ;       . .       . .   3 

Total       . .  60 

{For  worTc  of  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  Session  1915-16,  q.  v.)   
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The  Home  Government. 


The  Home  Government  of  India  has 
represented  for  sixty  years  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  governing  board  of  the  old 
East  India  Company.  The  affairs  of  the 
company  were  originally  managed  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  General  Court 
of  Proprietors.  In  1784  Parliament  established 
a  Board  of  Control,  with  full  power  and  autho- 
rity to  control  and  direct  all  operations  and 
concerns  relating  to  the  civil  and  military 
government,  and  revenues  of  India.  By  de- 
grees the  number  of  the  Board  was  reduced 
and  its  powers  were  exercised  by  the  President, 
the  lineal  precursor  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  With  modifications  this  system 
lasted  until  1858,  when  the  Mutiny,  followed 
by  the  assumption  of  the  Government  of  India 
by  the  Crown,  demanded  a  complete  change. 
Under  the  Act  of  1858  (  now  merged  in  the 
consolidating  measure  passed  in  1915  )  and 
amended  the  following  year  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  the  constitutional  adviser  of  the 
Crown  on  all  matters  relating  to  India.  He 
inherits  generally  all  the  powers  and  duties 
which  were  formerly  vested  »Mther  in  the  Board 
of  Control,  or  in  the  Company,  the  Directors 
and  the  Secret  Committee  in  respect  of  the 
Government  and  revenues  of  India.  He  has 
the  power  of  giving  orders  to  every  officer 
in  India,  including  the  Governor-General,  and 
is  in  charge  of  all  business  relating  to  India 
which  is  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Secretary  of  State's  Powers. 

Of  these  wide  powers  and  duties  many  rest  on 
his  personal  responsibility ;  others  can  be 
performed  only  in  consultation  with  his  Council, 
and  for  some  of  these  the  concurrence  of  a  majo- 
rity of  the  members  of  his  Council  is  required. 
The  Secretary  of  State  may  act  without  con- 
sulting the  Council  in  all  matters  where  he  is 
not  expressly  required  by  statute  to  act  as 
*•  Secretary  of  State  in  Council."  Appoint- 
ments by  the  Crown  are  made  on  his  advice. 
Every  official  communication  proposed  to  be 
sent  to  India  must  be  laid  before  Council,  un- 
less it  falls  under  either  of  two  reserved  classes. 
One  of  these  is  "  Secret  communications " 
dealing  chiefly  with  war  and  peace,  relations 
with  foreign  Powers  and  Native  States.  Tho 
others  are  those  which  he  may  deem  "  urgent." 
No  matter  for  which  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  Council  is  necessary  can  be  treated 
as  either  *'  secret  "  or  "  urgent."  In  ordinary 
business,  for  which  the  concurrence  of  a  majo- 
rity of  Council  is  not  required,  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  not  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Council.  These  provisions  reserve  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  wide  discretionary  power 
of  interference  with  the  Government  of  India 
which  is  exercised  in  accordance  with  the 
temperament  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
time  being.  But  in  all  matters  of  finance,  the 
authority  is  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Council  and  is  freely  exercised. 

The  Council. 

The  Council  of  India  consists  of  such  num- 
ber of  members,  not  being  ess  than  ten 
or  more  than  fourteen,  as  the  Secretary  of 


State  may  from  time  to  time  determine.  The 
members  hold  office  for  seven  years,  and 
this  term  may,  for  special  reasons  of  public 
advantage,  which  must  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament, be  extended  for  five  years  more. 
Nine  members  must  be  persons  who  have 
served  or  resided  in  India  for  at  least  ten 
years,  and  who  have  not  left  India  more 
than  five  years  before  their  appointment. 
The  object  aimed  at  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  is  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
has  little  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
Indian  administration,  the  help  of  a  body  of 
experts.  In  1907,  in  connection  with  the 
policy  of  constitutional  reform,  two  Indians, 
one  Hindu  and  the  other  a  Mahomedan,  were 
appointed  to  vacancies  in  the  Council.  Ten 
years  later  Mr.  Chamberlain  raised  the  number 
to  three — two  Hindus  and  a  Mahomedan. 
On  the  formation  of  the  new  Coalition  Govern- 
ment in  January  1918  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  and  appointed  Tndcr 
Secretary  of  State,  being  the  first  Indian  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Home  Ministry. 

The  India  Office. 

Associated  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  India  Council  is  a  secretariat  known  as  the 
India  Office,  housed  at  Whitehall.  Appoint- 
ments to  the  establishment  are  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  but  "junior 
situations  "  must  be  filled  in  accordance  with 
the  general  regulations  governing  admission 
to  the  Home  Civil  Service. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  India  Office  has  been 
borne  by  the  revenues  of  India,  though  the  Home 
Government  makes  certain  grants  and  remis* 
sions  in  lieu  of  a  direct  contribution  amount- 
ing to  £.50,000  a  year.  The  total  net  cost 
including  pensions  is  about  £250,000  per  annum. 

All  these  arrangements  were  in  process  of 
revision,  when  this  Year  Book  was  in  pre- 
paration. The  Government  of  India  Bill,  as 
introduced,  provided  that  the  salary  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  placed  in  the  Home 
Estimates,  and  gave  power  for  the  same  change 
to  be  made,  if  thought  fit,  with  regard  to  all 
or  any  part  of  the  other  expenses  of  the 
India  Office  establishment.  This  part  of  the 
Bill  was  confessedly  a  skeleton  only,  and  the 
report  of  Lord  Crewe's  Committee,  with  dis- 
sentient minutes,  gave- material  for  the  Joint 
Parliamentary  Committee  under  Lord  Selborne's 
chairmanship  to  embody  far-reaching  pro- 
posals in  the  Bill  as  reported  to  Parliament. 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Montagu,  M.P. 

Under-Secretaries  of  State. 

Sir  William  Duke,  G.c.i.E. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sinha,  K.c. 

Assistant  Under-Secretaries  of  State. 

Sir  Malcolm  Sefcon. 

Sir  Arthur  Hirtzel,  k.c.b. 
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Council. 

5ir  Charles  Arnold  White. 
)ir  Murray  Hammick,  K.c.s.i.,  c.i.e. 
5ir  Charles  S.  Bayley,  g.c.i.e.,  k.c.s.i.,  l.S.o. 
i^Villiain  Didsbiiry  Sheppard,  o.i.E. 
iir  Marshall  Frederick  Held,  C.I.E. 
General  Sir  E.  G.  Barrow,  G.C.B.,  G.c.S.I. 
jir  James  Bennett  Brunyate,  K.C.S.I.,  c.i.E. 
5ahibzada  Aftab  Ahmed  Khan. 
5ir  Chettur  Sankaran  Nair,  K.c.i.E, 
Bhupendranath  Basu. 
Frederick  Craufurd  Goodenough. 
Sir  George  O.  Roos-Keppel,  g.c.i.e.,  k.C.S.i. 
"^lerk  of  the  Council,  Sir  Malcolm  Seton. 
Deputy  Clerk  oj  the  Council,^.  J.  Turner,  c.b.e. 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  S. 
K.  Brown. 

Assistant  Private  Secretaries,  A.  L,  R.  Parsons, 

and  Miss  Freeth. 
Political  A.'D.-C.   to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  J.  R.  Dunlop  Smith,  K.c.s.i., 

K.C.V.O.,  CLE. 

Private  Secretary  to   Sir   T.   W.  Eolderness, 

E,.  H.  A.  Carter. 
Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Sinha,  R.  H.  A.  Carter. 

Correspondence  Departments. 

Secretaries. 
Financial,  W.  Robinson,  c.b.e.  and  F.  H.  Lucas, 

C.V.O.,  C.B. 

Judicial  and  Public,  Sir  Malcolm  C.  C.  Seton, 

K.C.B. 

Military,    Lieut. -General   Sir  Herbert  V.  Cox, 

K.C.B. ,  K.C.M.G.,  C.S.I. 

Political  and  Secret,  J.  E,  Shuckburgh,  C.B. 

Public  Works,  Hermann  A.  Haines. 

Revenue  and  Statistics,  L.  J.  Kershaw,  C.S.l., 

C.I.E. 

Director-in-Chief  of  the  Indo-European  Tele- 
graph, Public  Works  Department,  R.  C.  Bar- 
ker, C.I.E. 

ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT  : — 

Accountant-General,  R.  G.  Jaquet,  C.I.E., 
also  Director  of  Funds  and  Official  Agent  to 
Administrators-General    in  India. 

Deputy,  W.  S.  Durrant. 

Store-Department— India  office  Branch:— 
Director-General,  George  H.  Collier,  c.i.E. 
Deputy  Director,  R.  R.  Howlett. 

India  Store  Depot,  Belvedere  Road,  Lam- 
beth, S.  E.  Superintendent,  Lt.-Col.  S.  S.  W. 
Paddon,  c.i.e. 

Registry   and   Record   Department.— jRe- 
gistrar  and  Superintendent  of  Records,  W. 
Foster,  c.i.e. 
Auditor,  H.  A.  Cooper. 

Miscellaneous  Appointments. 

Government  Director  of  Railway  Companies, 
G.  Deuchars. 

Librarian,    Fredk.    W.  Thomas,  M.A.,  p.h.d. 

Educational  Adviser  for  Indvxn  Students,  'W  W. 
Arnold,  C.I.E.,  litt.  d.,  m.  a. 

Local  Adviser  to  Indian  Students  in  London, 
N.  C.  Sen  (21,  Cromwell  Rd.,  S.W.  7). 

President  of  Medical  Board  for  the  Examination 
of  Officers  of  the  Indian  Services  and  Adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Medical  matters, 
Surg.-Gcn.  Sir  R,  H.  Charles  G.C.V.O.,  M.D., 


i.M.s.  (retd.),  F.R.C.S.I.;  Members  of  the  Medical 

Board,  Lt.-Co).  .7.  Anderson,  CLE.,  i.m.S.  (retd.) 

and  Lt.-Col.  0.  T.  Hudson,  c.m.g.,  i.m.s. 
Legal  Adviser  and  Solicitor  to  Secretary  of  State, 

Sir  Edward  Chamier. 
Inspector  of  Military  Equipment  and  Clothing, 

Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Steevans,  k.c.b.,  k.c.m.g. 
Surveyor  and  Clerk  of  the  Works,  T.  H.  Winny, 

^L.R.I.B.A. 

Ordnance  Consulting  Officer,  Col.  M.S.C.  Camp- 
bell, CLE.,  R.A. 

Consulting  Engineers,  Messrs.   Rendel,  Palmer 

and  Tritton. 
Stockbroker,  Horace  Hubert  Scott. 

Secretaries  of  State  for  India. 

Assumed 
charge. 

Lord  Stanley,  P.C.  (a)    1858 

Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart.  (6)         . .       . .  1859 

Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  P.C.  (c)           . .  1866 

Viscount  Cranborne  (d)             ..       ..  I860 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart,  (e)  . .       . .  1867 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  k.t.,  p.c   1868 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  P.C.  (2nd 

time)    1874 

Gathorne  Hardy,  p.c,  created  Viscount 

Cranbrook,  14  May,  1878  ( / )  . .       . .  1878 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  F.c.  (g)    ..  1880 

The  Earl  of  Kimberly,  p.c   1882 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  p.c   1885 

The   Earl  of  Kimberley,  K.G.,  p.c. 

(2nd  time)    1886 

Sir  Richard  Assheton  Cross,  G.CB.,  P.C, 

created    Viscount    Cross,    19  Aug., 

1886    1886 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley,  K.Q.,  P.c.  (3rd 

time)    1892 

H.  H.  Fowler  (A)   1894 

Lord  George  F.  Hamilton,  P.C   1895 

St.  John  Brodrick  (i)    1903 

John  Morley,  O.m.  (j)    1905 

The  Earl  of  Crewe,  K.G   1910 

Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn,  O.m.      ..  1911 

The  Earl  of  Crewe,  k.g.  {k)        . .       . .  1911 

Austen  Chamberlain,  M.P.          ..       ..  1915 

E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.    1917 

(a)  Afterwards  (by  succession)  Earl  of  Derby. 
(6)        ;;         (by      creation)  Viscount 
Halifax. 

(c)  (by   creation)  Marquess  of 

Ripon. 

(d)  (by     succession)  Marquesa 

of  Sahsbury. 

(e)  (by     creation)     Earl  of 

Iddesleigh. 

(/)       „         (by  creation)  Earl  Cranbrook. 

(g)  „         (by    succession)    Duke  ot 

Devonshire. 

(h)  (by      creation)  Viscount 

Wolverhampton,  G.c.s.i. 

( i )  ;;         (by     succession)  Viscount 

Midleton. 

( j )       j;         (by      creation)  Viscount 
Morley  of  Blackburn,  O.M. 

(k         ;;         (by  creation)   Marquesa  o 
Crewe,  K.G. 
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British  India  is  divided  into  eight  large 
provinces  and  six  lesser  charges,  each  of  which 
is  termed  a  Local  Government.  The  eight 
major  provinces  are  the  Presidencies  of  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Bengal ;  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernorships of  the  Unittd  Provinces,  The  Punjab, 
Burma,  and  Behar ;  and  the  Chief  Commis- 
sionership  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
minor  provinces  are  Assam,  the  Jsorth-West 
Frontier  Province,  Baluchistan,  Coorg,  A j mere 
Merwara  and  the  Andaman  Islands.  The 
original  division  of  British  authority  in  India 
was  between  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras 
and  Bombay.  Bengal  afterwards  developed 
into  and  was  separated  from  the  Government 
of  India  and  then  was  gradually  divided  into 
provinces  as  the  tide  of  conquest  brought 
under  administration  areas  too  large  to  be 
controlled  by  a  siiigle  authority.  The^  status 
and  area  of  these  provinces  have  IJeen  "varied 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  changed  condi- 
tions of .  the  day.  The  most  recent  of  these 
changes  was  the  separation  of  the  Xorth-West 
Frontier  from  the  Punjab  in  1901  ;  the  divi- 
sion- of  Bengal  into  two  provinces  in  1905  ; 
and  the  final  adjustment  made  in  accordance 
with  His  Majesty  the  King's  announcement 
at  the  Durbar  of  1911,  whereby  the  newly- 
created  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 
disappeared,  and  Bengal  was  re-divided  into 
the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  Behar  and  Orissa,  and  the 
Chief  Commissioncrship  of  Assam,  whilst  the 
headquarters  of  the  Government  of  India  were 
moved  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  and  the  City 
of  Delhi,  with  an  enclave  of  territory  surround- 
ing it,  was  taken  under  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  Government  of  India.  All  Local 
Governments  alike  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  Governor-General 
in  Council.  They  must  obey  orders  received 
from  him,  and  they  must  communicate  to  him 
their  own  proceedings.  But  each  Local  Gov- 
ernment is  the  Executive  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration within  the  province.  By  custom,  all 
appointments  to  Local  Governments  are  for 
a  term  of  five  years. 

The  Three  Classes. 

The  three  Presidencies  occupy  a  superior 
position.  The  Civil  administration  of  each 
is  vested  in  a  Governor-in-Council,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  usually  drawn  from  Eng- 
lish public  life.  On  certain  matters  they 
correspond  directly  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
a  privilege  not  possessed  by  other  provincial 
Governments.  The  Governors  are  assisted 
by  a  Council  composed  of  three  members, 
two  members  of  the  Civil  Service  and,  under 
the  Indian  Councils  Act  of  1909,  a  fourth  mem- 
ber who  is  usually  an  Indian.  Like  the  Gov- 
ernor-General they  are  addressed  as  Your 
Excellency,  and  they  are  escorted  by  a  body- 
guard. The  maximum  salaries  as  fixed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  are  lis.  1,20,000  for  a  Gover- 
nor and  its.  64,000  for  a  member  of  Council. 

Lieutenant-Governors  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  Crown.  They  must  have  served  for  at 
least  ten  years  in  India.  Under  the  Indian 
Councils  Act  power  was  taken  to  create  exe- 
cutive councils  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
ships and  this  has  been  applied  to  Behar  where 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Coun- 


cil consisting  of  two  members  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice and  one  Indian.  Lieutenant-Governors 
are  addressed  as  Four  Honour.  Their  maxi* 
mum  salary,  Rs.  1,00,000,  is  fixed  by.  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Chief  Comnoissioners  stand  upon  a  lower 
footing,  being  delegates  of  the  Governor-Gene* 
ral-in-Council.  In  theory,  a  Chief  Commis- 
sioner administers  his  province  on  behalf  of 
the  Governor-General-in-Council,  who  may 
resume  or  modify  the  powers  that  he  has  him- 
self conferred.  In  practice,  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central 
Provinces  are  as  wide  as  those  exercised  by  a 
Lieutenant-Governor.  The  salary  of  a  Chief 
Commissioner  is  Bs.  50,000  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Central  Provinces  this  was  raised  to 
Rs.  62,000  in  consideration  of  the  addition 
of  Berar  to  his  Government. 

Provincial  Councils. 
The  changes  made  in  the  constitution  and 
non-legislative  functions  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  .of  Madras  and  Bombay  by  the  Act 
of  1909  more  than  doubled  the  number  of 
members,  election  by  specially  constituted 
electorates  was  Introduced,  and  powers  were 
given  to  members  to  debate  arid  move  resolu- 
tions on  the  provincial  financial  statements, 
to  move  resolutions  on  matters  of  general 
public  interest,  and  to  ask  supplementary 
questions.  A  description  of  the  system  in 
Bombay  w^l.  show  how  the  scheme  works. 
The  BomClji-* Legislative  Council  is  composed 
of  four  e3i-oflacio  members  (the  three  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  and  the  Advocate- 
General)  and  44  additional  members..  Of  the 
additional  members  the  Governor  nominates 
twenty-three  (of  whom  not  more  than  fourteen 
may  be  officials)  and  21  are  elected.  The 
Government  is  thus  without  a  majority  of 
officials  in  the  Council.  Of  the  elected  mem- 
bers, eight  are  elected  by  groups  of  munici- 
palities and  the  District  Boards,  four  by  Maho- 
medan  electorates,  and  three  by  electorates 
of  the  land-holding  classes.  The  Bombay 
University,  the  Bombay  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion, the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Karachi  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Mill- 
owner's  Association,  and  the  Indian  Com- 
mercial Community,  each  elect  one  member. 
The  regulations  for  the  formation  of  electorates, 
and  as  to  the  qualifications  and  disquali- 
fications of  candidates  and  voters,  are  similar 
to  those  made  in  the  case  of  the  Supreme 
Council. 

The  rules  for  the  discussion  of  the  annual 
f  financial  statement  are  similar  to  those  ap- 
plicable to  the  Supreme  Council.  The  Finan- 
cial Statement  is  presented  and  considered 
as  a  whole  and  then  in  detail,  and  resolutions 
may  be  moved.  The  Government  is  not  bound 
by  any  resolutions  which  the  Council  may  pass. 
Matters  of  general  public  interest  under  the 
control  of  Local  Governments  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  resolutions.  Laws  passed  by 
these  Legislative  Councils  require  the  sanction 
of  the  Governor- General  and  may  be  dis- 
allowed by  the  Crown. 

In  constitution,  in  functions,  and  in  the 
system  of  special  electorates,  the  Legislative 
Councils  in  the  Lieutenant-Governorships  re- 
semble in  all  the  essential  particulars  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Bombay. 
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f  The  Secretariat. 

Each  Local  Government  works  through  a 
Secretariat,  which  is  divided  into  various  de- 
jartments,  each  under  a  Secretary.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Secretaries,  there  are  special  de- 
partmental heads  such  as  the  Inspectors  General 
3f  Police,  Jails,  and  Registration  :  the  Director 
3f  Public  Instruction,  the  Inspector-General 
of  Civil  Hospitals  or  Surgeon-General,  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  and  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Civil  Veterinary  Department.  There 
are  also  Chief  Engineers  for  Public  Works 
and  Irrigation,  who  are  likewise  Secretaries 
to  Government.  In  nearly  all  the  Provinces 
except  Bombay,  the  revenue  departments 
are  administered,  under  Government,  by  a 
Board  of  Revenue. 

The  District  Officer. 

The  administrative  system  is  based  on  the 
repeated  sub-division  of  territory,  each  admi- 
nistrative area  being  in  the  responsible  charge 
of  an  officer  who  is  subordinate  to  the  officer 
next  in  rank  above  him.  The  most  important 
of  these  units  is  the  District,  and  India  em- 
braces more  than  250  Districts,  with  an  average 
area  of  4,430  square  miles  and  an  average 
population  of  931,000.  In  Madras  there  is 
no  local  officer  above  the  head  of  the  District  • 
elsewhere  a  Commissioner  has  the  supervision 
of  a  Division  comprising  from  four  to  six  Dis- 
tricts. The  head  of  a  District  is  styled  either 
the  Collector  and  District  Magistrate  or  the  De- 
puty Commissioner.  He  is  the  representative  of 
the  Government  and  embodies  the  power  of  the 
State.  He  is  concerned  in  the  first  place  with 
the  land  and  the  laud  revenue.  He  has  also 
charge  of  the  local  administration  of  the  ex- 
cise, income  tax,  stamp  duty  and  other  sources 
of  revenue.  As  a  Magistrate  of  the  first  class, 
he  can  imprison  for  two  years  and  fine  up  to  a 
thousand  rupees.  In  practice  he  does  not  try 
many  criminal  cases,  although  he  supervises  the 
work  of  the  other  Magistrates  in  the  District. 

In  addition  to  these  two  main  departments, 
the  Collector  is  interested  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  In  some 
branches  of  the  administration  his  functions 
are,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  special 
departments,  such  as  those  of  Public  Works, 
Forests,  Jails,  Sanitation,  and  Education  less 
direct  than  was  formerly  the  case.  But  even 
in  matters  dealt  with  by  separate  departments, 
his  active  co-operation  and  direction  in  counsel 
are  needed.  The  Municipal  Government  of 
all  considerable  towns  is  vested  in  Munici- 
palities but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Collector  to 
guide  and  control  their  working.  He  is  usually 
the  Chairman  of  the  District  Board  which,  with 
the  aid  of  subsidiary  boards,  maintains  roads, 
schools  and  dispensaries,  and  carries  out  sani- 
tary improvements  in  rural  areas. 

Other  Officers, 

Other  important  district  officers  are  the 
Superintendent  of  Police,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  discipline  and  working  of  the  police 
force,  and  the  Civil  Surgeon,  who  (except  in 
Bombay)  is  the  head  of  the  medical  and  sani- 
tary administration.  The  local  organisation 
of  Government  Public  Works,  Forests,  Edu- 
cation and  other  special  departments  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Each  Dis- 
trict has  its  own  law  officer,  styled  the  Govern- 
ment Pleader. 

The  Districts  are  split  up  into  sub -divisions, 
under  Junior  Officers  of  the  Indian  Civii  Ser- 
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vice  or  members  of  the  Provincial  Service 
called  Deputy  Collectors.  In  Madras,  Bombay 
and  the  United  Provinces  there  are  smaller 
sub-district  units  called  taluks  or  tahsils,  ad- 
ministered by  tahsildars  (Bombay  Mamlatdars), 
with  naib  tahsildars  or  mahalkarris.  The 
tahsildar  is  assisted  by  subordinate  officers, 
styled  revenue  inspectors  or  kanungos  and 
the  village  officers.  The  most  important  of 
the  latter  are  the  headman  who  collects  the 
revenue,  the  karnam,  karkun  or  patwari  who 
keeps  the  village  accounts,  and  the  chaukidar 
or  village  watchman. 

Trend  of  Provincial  Government. 

The  relations  of  the  Provincial  administrations 
with  the  Government  of  India  form  the  subject 
of  incessant  discussion.  On  the  one  side  there 
are  the  strong  centraUsers  who  would  focus  all 
authority  in  the  Government  of  India  ;  on  the 
others  those  stout  advocates  of  provincial  auto- 
nomy who  would  make  the  Local  Governments 
virtually  independent  of  the  Government  of 
India.  The  trend  of  Indian  policy  since  the 
departure  of  Lord  Curzon  has  been  steadily  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  the  authority  of  the 
Provincial  Governments  and  the  control  and 
interference  of  the  Government  of  India  has 
been  materially  reduced,  especially  in  financi- 
al matters.  There  was  a  marked  develop- 
ment of  this  policy  adumbrated  in  the  despatch 
of  the  Government  of  India  which  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  proposal  to  re- 
move the  headquarters  of  the  Government  of 
India  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi.  This  paragraph 
thus  indicated  the  ideas  of  the  supreme  authori- 
ties; although  the  extreme  interpretation 
placed  upon  it  by  some  Indian  publicists  had  to 
be  repudiated,  it  remains  the  most  authorita- 
tive exposition  of  the  trend  of  Indian  policy.  • 

The  maintenance  of  British  rule  in  India 
depends  on  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  Council,  and  the  Indian  Coun- 
cils Act  of  1909,  itself  bears  testimony  to  the 
impossibility  of  allowing  matters  of  vital  con- 
cern to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  n on -official 
votes  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council. 
Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  just  demands  of  Indians  for  a  larger 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country  will  have 
to  be  satisfied,  and  the  question  will  be  how  this 
devolution  of  power  can  be  conceded  without 
impairing  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Governor 
General  in  Council.  Tlie  only  possible  solution 
of  the  difficulty  would  appear  to  be  gradually 
fco  give  the  Provinces  a  larger  measure  of  self- 
Government,  until  at  last  India  would  consist 
of  a  number  of  administrations,  autonomous  in 
all  provincial  affairs,  with  the  Government  of 
India,  above  them  all,  and  possessing  power  to 
interfere  in  case  of  misgovernment,  but  ordi- 
narily restricting  their  functions  to  matters  of 
Imperial  concern.  In  order  that  this  consum- 
mation may  be  attained,  it  is  essential  that  the 
supreme  Government  should  not  be  associated 
with  any  particular  Provincial  Government. 
The  removal  of  the  Government  of  India  from 
Calcutta  is,  therefore,  a  measure  which  will,  in 
our  opinion,  materially  facilitate  the  growth  of 
Local  Self-Government  on  sound  and  safe  lines. 
It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  capital  of  a 
great  central  Government  should  be  separate 
and  independent,  and  effect  has  been  given  to 
this  principle  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Australia,**  » 
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Provinces. 

No.  of 
Districts. 

Area  in 
Square  miles. 

Population 
(1911). 

2 

2,711 

501,395 

Andamans  and  Nicobars 

3,143 

26,459 

**"l2 

52,959 

6,713,635 

6 

45,804 

414,412 

28 

78,412 

45.483!077 

21 

83,205 

34,490,084 

26 

123,064 

19  672  642 

Bombay                     ••  •• 

26 

75*918 

16  113  042 

6 

47^066 

3^513^35 

.... 

80 

46,165 

41 

236,738 

12,115,217 

22 

100,345 

13i916;308 

1 

1,582 

174,976 

Madras  •• 

24 

141,726 

41,405,404 

North-West  Frontier   Province   ( Districts 

5 

16,466 

2,196,933 

and  administered  Territories) 

29 

97,209 

19,974,956 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  &  Oudh  . . 

48 

107,164 

47,182,044 

36 

83,198 

34,624,040 

12 

23,966 

12,558,004 

Total  Britisli  Territory . . 

267 

1,097,901 

244,267,542 

States  and  Agencies. 

No.  of 
Districts. 

Area  in 
Square  miles. 

Population 
(1911). 

86,511 
8,099 
32,773 

396,432 
2,032,798 
4,538,161 

65,761 
78,772 
31,188 

7,411,567 
9,356,980 
2.117,002 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  States    . . 

82,698 
80,900 

575,835 
13,374,676 
3,158,126 

Cochin  State 

Travancore  State. .   

9,969 

4,811.841 
918,110 
3,428,975 

^orth-West   Frontier  Province  Agencies 
and  Tribal  areas). 

-  29,444 

36,532 
127,541 

5,806,193 
1,622,094 

4,212,794 
10,530,432 

Sikkim   « 

United  Provinces  States   

""5,079 

87,920 
832,036 

Total  Native  States . . 

675,267 

70,864,995  i 

Grand  Total,  India . . 

1,773,168 

315,132,537 
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The  Bombay  Presidency  stretches  along  the 
est  coast  of  India,  from  Sind  in  the  North  to 
[anara  in  the  South.  It  embraces,  with  its 
iudatorics  and  Aden,  an  area  of  186,923  square 
liles  and  a  population  of  27,084,317.  Of  this 
Dtal  65,761  square  miles  are  in  Native  States, 
1th  a  population  of  7,411,675.  Geographi- 
illy  included  in  the  Presidency  but  under  the 
rovernment  of  India  is  the  first  class  Native 
tate  of  Baroda,  with  an  area  of  8,182  square 
liles  and  a  population  of  2,032,798.  The 
utlying  post  of  Aden  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
f  the  Bombay  Government :  it  has  an  area  of 
0  square  miles  and  a  population  of  46,165. 

The  Presidency  embraces  a  wide  diversity 
f  soil,  climate  and  people.  In  the  Presidency 
'roper  are  the  rich  plains  of  Gujarat,  watered 
•y  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Tapti,  whose  fertility 
3  so  marked  that  it  has  long  been  known  as  the 
Jarden  of  India.  South  of  Bombay  City  the 
)rovince  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  the 
Western  Ghats,  a  range  of  hills  running  parallel 
o  the  coast.  Above  Ghats  are  the  Deccan 
Districts,  with  a  poor  soil  and  an  arid  climate, 
outh  of  these  come  the  Karnatic  districts.  On 
he  sea  side  of  the  Ghats  is  the  Konkan,  a  rice- 
jrowing  tract,  intercepted  by  creeks  which 
nake  communication  difficult.  Then  in  the 
ar  north  is  Sind,  totally  different  from  the 
Presidency  Proper,  a  land  of  wide  and  mono- 
tonous desert  except  where  irrigation  from  the 
:ndus  has  brought  abounding  fertility. 

The  People. 

The  population  varies  as  markedly  as  soil  and 
climate.  In  Sind  Mahomedans  predominate, 
aujarat  has  remained  true  to  Hinduism  although 
ong  under  the  dominion  of  powerful  Mahome- 
ian  kings.  Here  there  is  an  amplitude  of  caste 
divisions,  and  a  people,  who  although  softened 
by  prosperity,  are  amongst  the  keenest  trading 
races  in  the  world.  The  Deccan  peasant  has 
been  seasoned  by  adversity ;  the  saying  goes 
that  the  Deccan  expects  a  famine  one  year  in 
every  three,  and  gets  it ;  the  population  is  much 
more  homogeneous  than  in  Gujarat,  and  thirty 
per  cent,  are  Mahrattas.  The  Karnatic  is  the 
land  of  the  Lingayets,  a  Hindu  reforming  sect 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the  Konkan  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  Christians.  Four  main 
languages  are  spoken,  Sindi,  Gujarati,  Marathi 
and  Kanarese,  with  Urdu  a  rough  lingua  franca 
where  English  has  not  penetrated.  The  main 
castes  and  tribes  number  five  hundred. 

Industries. 

The  prmcipal  industry  is  agriculture,  which 
supports  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  Sind  the  soils  are  wholly  alluvial, 
and  under  the  influence  of  irrigation  pro- 
duce yearly  increasing  crops  of  wheat  and 
cotton.  In  Gujarat  they  are  of  two  classes,  the 
black  cotton  soil,  which  yields  the  famous 
Broach  cottons,  the  finest  in  India,  and  alluvial, 
which  under  careful  cultivation  in  Ahmedabad 
and  Kaira  makes  splendid  garden  land.  The 
dominant  soil  characteristic  of  the  Deccan  is 
black  soil,  which  produces  cotton,  wheat,  gram 
and  millet,  and  in  certain  tracts  rich  crops  of 
sugar  cane.  The  Konkan  is  a  rice  land,  grown 
under  the  abundant  rains  of  the  submontane 
regions,  and  in  the  south  the  Dharwar  cotton 
Vies  with  Broach  as  the  best  in  India,  There 


are  no  great  perennial  rivers  suitable  for  irri» 
gat  ion,  and  the  harvest  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  seasonal  rainfall,  supplemented  by 
well  irrigation.  A  chain  of  irrigation  works, 
consisting  of  canals  fed  from  great  reservoirs  in 
the  region  of  unfailing  rainfall  in  the  Ghats,  is 
gradually  being  completed,  and  this  will  ulti- 
mately make  the  Deccan  immune  to  serious 
drought.  More  than  any  other  part  of  India 
the  Presidency  has  been  scourged  by  famine 
and  plague  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
evils  have  not  been  unmixed,  for  tribulation 
has  made  the  people  more  self-reliant,  and  the 
rise  in  the  values  of  all  produce,  synchronising 
with  a  certain  development  of  industry,  has 
induced  a  considerable  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living.  The  land  is  held  on  what  is  known  as 
the  ryotwari  tenure,  that  is  to  say,  each  culti- 
vator holds  his  land  direct  from  Government 
under  a  moderate  assessment,  and  as  long  as 
he  pays  this  assessment  he  cannot  be  dispos- 
sessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst  agriculture  is  the  principal  industry, 
others  have  no  inconsiderable  place.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Presidency  is  small, 
and  is  confined  to  building  stone,  salt  ex- 
tracted from  the  sea,  and  a  little  manga- 
nese. But  the  handicrafts  are  widely  distri- 
buted. The  handloom  weavers  produce  bright- 
coloured  saris,  and  to  a  diminishing  extent  the 
exquisite  kincobs  of  Ahmedabad  and  Surat. 
Bombay  silver  ware  has  a  place  of  its  own,  as 
well  as  the  brass  work  of  Poona  and  Nasik. 
But  the  tendency  is  to  submerge  the  indigenous 
handicrafts  beneath  industry  organised  on 
modern  lines.  Bombay  is  the  great  centre  in 
India  of  the  textile  trade.  This  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  headquarter  city,  Bombay,  where  the  in- 
dustry embraces  29,33,775  spindles  and  57,921 
looms  and  employs  1,25,713  hands  and  consumes 
39,71,849  cwts.  of  cotton.  This  industry  is 
now  flourishing,  and  is  steadily  rising  in  effi- 
ciency. In  lieu  of  producing  immense  quanti- 
ties of  low  grade  yarn  and  cloth,  chiefly  for  the 
Chma  market,  the  Bombay  mills  now  turn  out 
printed  and  bleached  goods  of  a  quality  which 
improves  every  year,  and  the  principal  market 
is  at  home.  Whilst  the  industry  centres  in 
Bombay  City,  there  are  important  offshoots  at 
Ahmedabad,  Broach  and  Sholapur.  In  Ahme- 
dabad there  are  10,48,847  spmdles  and  20,943 
looms ;  in  Sholapur  2,44,164  spindles  and 
3,982  looms;  and  in  the  Presidency  47,14,754 
spindles  and  91,518  looms.  Great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  Bombay  industries  by  the 
provision  of  electric  power  generated  fifty 
mil^s  away  on  the  Ghats,  and  the  year  1919 
witnessed  a  phenomenal  flotation  of  new 
industrial  companies  of  almost  every  description. 

The  situation  of  Bombay  on  the  western 
sea-board,  in  touch  at  once  with  the  principal 
markets  of  India  and  the  markets  of  the  west, 
has  given  Bombay  an  immense  sea-borne 
trade.  The  older  ports,  Surat,  Broach,  Cambay 
and  Mandvie,  \^ere  famous  in  the  ancient 
days,  and  their  bold  and  hardy  mariners 
carried  Indian  commerce  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  coasts  of  Africa.  But  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  and  thei  ncreasing  size 
of  ocean  steamers  have  tended  to  concen- 
trate it  in  modern  ports  with  deep  water  anchoi- 
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ages,  and  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  Presidency 
is  now  concentrated  at  Bombay  and  Karachi, 
although  attempts  are  being  made  to  develop 
Mormugao,  in  Portuguese  territory,  into  an 
outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
Country.  The  foreign  trade  for  the  port  of 
Bombay  for  the  year  1917-18  was  as  follows  : — 
Imports  Rs.  5681,36,044;  Exports  (Indian 
produce)  Rs.  7614,36,629,  (foreign  merchandise) 
Rs.  658,75,719. 

Administration. 

The  Presidency  is  administered  by  a  Gover- 
nor-in-Council.  The  Governor  is  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  is  usually  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  have  made  their  mark 
in  English  public  life.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
Council  of  tb'-ee  members,  two  of  whom  are 
drawn  from  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  the  third 
in  practice  is  an  Indian.  Each  Member  takes  spe- 
cial charge  of  certain  departments,  and  cases 
where  differences  of  opinion  occur,  or  of  special 
importance,  are  decided  **  in  Council."  All 
papers  relating  to  pubhc  service  business  reach 
Government  through  the  Secretariat,  divided 
into  five  main  departments  each  under  a  Secre- 
tary (a)  Revenue  and  Financial :  ib)  Political, 
Judicial,  and  Special :  (c)  General,  Educational, 
Marine  and  Ecclesiastical :  {d)  Ordinary  Public 
Works  :  {e)  Irrigation.  The  senior  of  the  three 
Civilian  Secretaries  is  entitled  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary. The  Government  frequently  moves.  It 
is  in  Bombay  from  November  to  the  end  of 
March  ;  at  Mahableshwar  from  April  to  June  ; 
in  Poona  from  June  to  September ;  and  at 
Mahableshwar  from  October  to  November ; 
but  the  Secretariat  is  always  in  Bombay.  Un- 
der the  Governor-m-Council  the  Presidency  is 
administered  by  four  Commissioners.  The 
Commissioner  in  Sind  has  considerable  inde- 
pendent powers.  In  the  Presidency  Proper 
there  are  Commissioners  for  the  Northern 
Division,  with  headquarters  at  Ahmedabad ; 
the  Central  Division  at  Poona  ;  and  the  Sou- 
thern Division  at  Belgaum.  Each  district  is 
under  a  Collector,  usually  a  Covenanted  Civi- 
lian, who  has  under  him  one  or  more  Civilians 
as  Assistant  Collectors,  and  one  or  more  Deputy 
Collectors.  A  collectorate  contains  on  an 
average  from  eight  to  ten  talukas,  each 
consisting  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  villages 
whose  whole  revenues  belong  to  the  State. 
The  village  officers  are  the  patel,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  village  both  for  revenue  and  police 
purpose ;  the  talati  or  kulkarni,  clerk  and 
accountant ;  the  messenger  and  the  watchman. 
Over  each  Taluka  or  group  of  village  is  the 
mamlatdar,  who  is  also  a  subordinate  magis- 
trate. The  charge  of  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Collector  contains  three  or  four  talukas.  The 
Collector  and  Magistrate  is  over  the  whole 
District.  The  Commissioners  exercise  general 
control  over  the  Districts  in  their  Divisions. 
The  control  of  the  Government  over  the  Native 
States  of  the  Presidency  is  exercised  through 
Political  Agents. 

Justice. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  entrusted 
to  the  High  Court  sitting  in  Bombay,  and 
comprising  a  Chief  Justice,  who  is  a  bar- 
rister, and  six  puisne  judges,  either  Civilians, 
Barristers,  or  Indian  lawyers.  In  Sind  the 
Court  of  the  Judicial    Commissioner  (three 


judges,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  barrister)  is  the 
highest  court  of  civil  and  criminal  appeal.  Ot 
the  lower  civil  courts  the  court  of  the  first 
instance  is  that  of  the  Subordinate  Judge 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  local  lawyers. 
The  Court  of  first  appeal  is  that  of  the  District 
or  Assistant  Judge,  or  of  a  first  class  subordi- 
nate judge  with  special  powers.  District  and 
Assistant  Judges  are  Indian  Civilians,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Provincial  Service.  In  cases  ex- 
ceedmg  Rs.  5,000  in  value  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Subordinate  or  Assistant  Judge 
and  from  the  decision  of  the  District  Judge  in 
all  original  suits  lies  to  the  High  Court.  Dis- 
trict and  Assistant  Judges  exercise  criminal 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  Presidency,  but 
original  criminal  work  is  chiefly  disposed  of  by 
the  Executive  District  Officers.  Capital  sen- 
tences are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  High 
Court.  In  some  of  the  principal  cities  Special 
Magistrates  exercise  summary  jurisdiction 
(Bombay  has  four  Presidency  Magistrates,  as 
well  as  Honorary  Magistrates  exercising  the 
functions  of  English  Justices  of  the  Peace)  and 
a  Court  of  Small  Causes,  corresponding  to 
the  English  Country  Courts. 

Local  Government. 

Local  control  over  certain  branches  of  the 
administration  is  secured  by  the  constitution  of 
local  boards  and  municipalities,  the  former 
exercising  authority  over  a  District  or  a  Taluka, 
and  the  latter  over  a  city  or  town.  These 
bodies  are  composed  of  members  either 
nominated  by  Government  or  elected  by  the 
people,  who  are  empowered  to  expend  the  fund? 
at  their  disposal  on  education,  sanitation,  the 
construction  of  roads  and  tanks,  and  general 
improvements.  Their  funds  are  derived  from 
cesses  on  the  land  revenue,  the  toll  and  ferry 
funds.  The  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been 
to  increase  the  elective  and  reduce  the  nominated 
element,  to  allow  these  bodies  to  elect  their 
own  chairmen,  whilst  large  grants  have  been 
made  from  the  general  revenues  for  water  supply 
and  drainage. 

Finance. 

The  finance  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments is  marked  by  definite  steps  toward 
provincial  financial  autonomy.  Up  to  1870 
there  v»'as  one  common  purse  for  all  India. 
Since  then  progressive  steps  have  been  taken  to 
increase  the  independence  of  local  Governments, 
Broadly,  certain  heads  of  revenue  are  divided 
with  the  Imperial  Government,  whilst  certain 
growing  heads  of  revenue,  varying  in  each 
province,  are  allotted  to  the  local  Government. 
Thus  in  Bombay  the  land  revenue,  stamp 
revenue  and  revenue  from  assessed  taxes  are 
divided  with  the  Government  of  India.  All  other 
local  sources  of  revenue  go  intact  to  the  local 
Government.  The  provincial  Budget  for 
1919-20  shows  an  opening  balance  of  Rs.  461 
lakhs,  revenue  Rs.  1,038  lakhs,  expenditure 
Rs.  1,036  lakhs. 

Public  Works. 

The  Public  Works  Department  is  under  the 
control  of  two  Chief  Engineers  who  act  as 
Secretaries  to  the  Government;  one  for 
General  Works  and  the  other  for  Irrigation . 
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fJnder  them  arc  Superintending  Engineers 
ti  charge  of  divisions  and  Executive  Engineers 
n  charge  of  districts,  with  the  Consulting 
Architect.  The  chief  irrigation  works  are 
a  Sind  and  consist  of  a  chain  of  canals  fed 
)y  the  annual  inundations  from  the  Indus  and 
•ne  perennial  canal  the  Jamrao.  In  the  Presi- 
lency  proper  the  principal  protective  works 
re  the  Nera  Canal,  Gokak  Canal,  Mutha  Canal 
nd  the  Godaveri  Canal  Scheme.  In  addition 
here  is  under  construction  a  chain  of  pro- 
ective  irrigation  works,  originating  in  reser- 
voirs in  the  Ghat  regions.  The  Godavari 
•anals  were  completed  during  the  year  1917-18, 
he  Pravara  canals  are  approaching  completion 
md  the  works  in  connection  with  the  Hira 
Right  Bank  canal  are  making  rrood  progress. 
Che  capital  invested  in  tho  ^r-        m  works  in 

i/he  Deccan  and  Gujarat  I  up  to  the 

snd  of  1917-18  to  Ks.  64( 
Police. 
The  Police  Force  is  divided  into  three 
jategorie? :  District  Police,  Railway  Police 
md  the  Bombay  City  Police.  The  District 
Police  are  under  the  Inspector-General  who  is 
iithcr  a  member  of  the  Gazetted  Force  or  a 
Covenanted  Civilian.  Under  him  are  the 
Deputy  Inspector-Generals  for  Sind  and  the 
NTorthern  and  Southern  Ranges  of  the  Presi- 
iency  proper,  for  Railways  and  for  Criminal 
Investigation.  District  Superintendents  of 
Police  have  charge  of  each  District  with  a  regu- 
lar cadre  comprising  Assistant  Superinten- 
ients,  Sub-Inspectors,  Chief  Constables  and 
Constables.  The  Bombay  City  Police  is  a 
separate  force  maintained  by  Government 
under  a  Commissioner  who  is  responsible  direct 
bo  Government.  The  Training  School  at  Nasik 
prepares  young  gazetted  officers  and  the  rank 
file  for  their  duties.  The  cost  of  the  Police 
[s  100  lakhs. 

Education. 

Education  is  imparted  partly  through 
direct  Government  agency,  partly  through 
the  medium  of  grants-in-aid.  Government 
maintain  Arts  Colleges  at  Bombay,  Poona 
and  Gujarat ;  the  Grant  Medical  College,  the 
Poona  College  of  Science,  the  Agricultural 
College,  Veterinary  College,  School  of  Art,  Law 
School  and  a  College  of  Commerce.  A  Science 
College  in  Bombay  is  now  in  course  of 
construction.  Also  in  Bombay  City,  and  the 
headquarters  of  each  district,  a  model  secondary 
school.  The  other  secondary  schools  are  in 
private  hands ;  the  majority  of  the  primary 
schools  are  maintamed  by  District  and  Local 
Boards  with  a  grant-in-aid.  The  Bombay 
Municipality  is  responsible  for  primary  educa- 
tion in  Bombay  City.  There  are  now  in  the 
Presidency  9  Arts  Colleges,  4,758  Scholars: 
165  boys'  High  Schools  (attendance  53,420) ;  38 
girls'  Bigh  Schools  (attendance  5,578);  438 
boys'  middle  schools  (attendance  32,787); 
46  girls'  middle  schools  (attendance  4,121)  ; 
14,396  primary  schools  attended  by  734,308  boys 
and  110,030  girls.  Total  expenditure  in  British 
districts  in  1917-18  on  public  instruction  was 
Rs.  164  lakhs  and  in  Native  States  was  Rs.  24 
lakhs. 

The  Educational  Department  is  administered 
by  a  Director,  with  an  Inspector  in  each  Divi- 
sion and  a  Deputy  Inspector  with  Assistants 


in  each  district.  Higher  education  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Bombay  University  (established 
in  1857)  consisting  of  the  Chancellor  (the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Presidency),  the  Vice-ChanceUor 
(appointed  by  Government  for  two  years),  and 
110  Fellows  of  whom  10  are  ex-offino ;  10 
elected  by  the  Graduates,  1 0  by  the  Faculties, 
and  80  are  nominated  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  principal  educational  institutions  are:— 
Government  Arts  Colleges — 

Elphinstone  College,  Bombay,  Prmcipa), 
Mr.  Govern  ton. 

Deccan  College,  Poona,  Principal,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Bain. 

Gujarat  College,   Ahmedabad,  Principal,  the 

Rev.  W.  G.  Robertson. 
Dharwar  College,  Principal,  Mr.  H.  G.  Raw- 

hnson. 

Private  Arts  Colleges— 

St.   Xaviers,   Bombay   (Society   of  Jesus), 

Principal,  Rev.  Father  Blatter. 
^YilSon  College,  Bombay  (Scottish  Mission), 

Principal,  Rev.  Dr.  Mackichan. 
Ferguson    College,  Poona    (Deccan  Educa- 

tional  Society),    Principal,     the  Hon'ble 

]Mr,  R.  P.  Paranjpe. 
Baroda    College,    Baroda  (Baroda  State), 

Principal,  Mr.  Masani, 
Samaldas    College,    Bhavnagar  (Bhavnagar 

State),  Principal,  Mr.  Unwalla. 
Bahauddinbhai    College,     Junagadh  State, 

Principal,  Mr.  Scott. 

Special  Colleges — ■ 

Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay  (Govern- 
ment), Principal,  Lt.-Col.  Street,  I. M.S. 

College  of  Science,  Poona  (Government) 
Principal,  Dr.  Allen. 

Agricultural  College,  Poona  (Government), 
Principal  j  Dr.  Harold  Mann. 

Chiefs'  College,  Rajkot,  Principal,  Mr.  Mayne. 

College  of  Science,  Ahmedabad. 

Law  School,  Bombay,  Principal,  Mirza  Ali 
Akbar  Khan. 

College  of  Commerce,  Bombay,  Principal, 
Mr.  P.  Anstey. 

Veterinary  College,  Bombav,  Mr.  K.  Hewlett. 

Bombay  Bacteriological  Laboratory,  Directo: , 
Lt.-Col.  Glen  Liston,  C.I.E.,  i.M.s. 

Su-  J.  J.  School  of  Art,  Bombay  (Govern- 
ment), Principal,  Mr,    W.  E.  G.  Solomcn. 

Victoria  Technical  Institute,  Bombay,  Prin- 
cipal, Mr.  T.  Dawson. 

MedicaL 

The  Medical  Department  is  in  charge 
cf  the  Surgeon-General  and  Sanitation  of 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  both  members 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Service.  Civil  Surgeons 
stationed  at  each  district  headquarters  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  medical  work  of  the  district, 
whilst  sanitation  is  entrusted  to  one  of  the 
Deputy  Sanitary  Commissioners.  Three  large 
hospitals  are  maintained  by  the  Government 
in  Bombay,  and  well-equipped  hospitals  exist 
in  all  important  up-country  stations.  Over 
four  million  persons  including  67,000  in-pa- 
tients are  treated  annually.  The  Presidency 
contains  7  Lunatic  Asylums  and  16  institutions 
for  the  treatment  of  Lepers.    Vaccination  is 
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carried  out  by  a  staff  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner.  Sanitary  work  has 
received  an  immense  stimulus  from  the  large 
grants  made  by  the  Government  of  India  out  of 
the  opium  surpluses.  The  Budget  is  22*9  lakha. 

Governor  and  President  in  Council. 

His  Excellency  The  Right  Hon'ble  Sir  George 
Ambrose  Lloyd,  G.C.I.E.,  D.s.o.  Took  his  seat 
17th  December  1918. 

Personal  Staff. 

Private  5^2/.— William  Patrick  Cowie,  l.C.S. 

Mily.  Secretary— U. -Col.  J.  G.  Greig,  C.I.E. 

Surgeon. — Capt.  W.  Ross  Stewart,  l.M.S. 

Aide-de-Camp — Capt.  A.  K.  Mac  Ewan. 

Honorary  Aides-de-Camp. — Lt.-Col.  P.  R. 
Cadell ;  Commander  r.c.r.  Price  ;  Meherban 
Sir  Parshramrao  Ramchandrarao  alias  Bhau 
Saheb  Patwardhan,  k.c.i.e.,  Chief  of  Jam- 
khandi  -^^  Meherban  Abdul  Majid  Khan  Diler 
Jang  Bahadur,  Nawab  of  Savanur  ;  Thakor 
Saheb  Bahadur  Sinhji  Man  Sinhji  of  Pah- 
tana  ;  Kumar  Shri  Shivasinhji  of  Jamnagar  ; 
Sheikh  Abdul  Khaliq  of  Mangrol ;  and  Capt . 
J.  N  ethers  ole. 

Indian  Aide-de-Camp — Subadar  Major  Bal 
krishna,  Rao  Bahadur,  110th  Malirattas. 

Members  of  Council. 

Sir  George  Carmichael,  K.c.s.i.,  i.C.s. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Curtis,  O.s.i.,  I.CS. 

Sir  IbrahiJn  Rahimtoola,  Kt.,  c.i.E. 

Additional  Members  of  Council  Elected. 

Mr.  D.  V.  Belvi,  B.A.;  ll.b.  Elected  by  the 
Municipalities  of  the  Southern  Division. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Bhurgri,  Bar.-at-Law.  Elected  by 
the  Jaghirdars  and  Zamindars  of  Sind. 

Mr.  Sidhanath  Dhonddeo  Garud. 

Sardar  Syed  Ali  El  Edroos.  Elected  by  the 
Muhammadan  Community  of  the  Northern 
Division. 

Mr.  Chunilal  V.  Mehta,  M.A.,  ll.b. 
Shaikh  G.  H.  Hidayatallah,  ll.b.    Elected  by 
the  District  Local  Boards  of  the  Sind  Division. 
Sardar  Shrinivas  Coopooswami  Mudaliar. 
IVIr.  F.  Clayton. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Parekh,  B.A.;  ll.b.  Elected  by  the 
Municipalities  of  the  Northern  Division. 

Raosaheb  Harllal  Desaibhai  Desai. 

Mr.  Raghunatb  Purushottam  Paranjpye. 

Mr.  Abdul  Kadir  alias  Fakir  Mohd.  trnlad  Ibra- 
him Khan  Pathan. 

Sardar  Dulabawa  Raisingji,  Thakor  of  Kerwada. 
Elected  by  the  Sardars  of  Gujarat. 

Mr.   Manmohandas  Ramji   Hora,  Elected  by 

the  Indian  Commercial  Community, 
m.  R.  H.  Brooke. 


Sir  Dinshaw  Maneckjee  Petit,  Bart. 

Mr.  Harchaudrai  Vishindas,  b.A.,ll.b. 
Mr.  Sherifif  Devji  Kanji. 
Mr.  Pandurang  Anant  Desai. 
Sardar  Gulam  Jilani  Abdul  Razak. 
Mr.  Shridhar  Balkrishna  Upasani. 

Nominated. 
The  Advocate- General  (ex-officio). 
Mr.  Frederick  St.  John  Gebbie. 
Major  General  W.  E.  Jennings,  i.m.s. 
Mr.  Salebhai  Karimji  Barodawala. 
m.  P.  J.  Mead,  Lc.s. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Covernton. 
Dr.  Cajetan  Fernandcs. 

Dewan  Bahadur  Kashinath  Ramchandra  God- 
bole. 

Mr.  Muhammad  Haji  Bhai. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Kamat. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Rieu,  i.c.S. 

Mr.  Lawrance  Robertson,  C.S.I.,I.C.S. 

Mr.  Lalubhai  Samaldas  Mehta,  C.I.E.. 

Rao  Bahadur  V.  S.  Naik. 

Khan  Bahadur  Pir  Baldish  walad  Mian  Muham- 
mad. 

m.  E.  L.  Sale,  l.c.S. 

Mr.  Phiroze  C.  Sethna,  o.b.e. 

Rao  Bahadur  G.  K.  Sathe. 

Mr.  Purushotamdas  Thakurdas,  Ci.e. 

Mr.  A.  H.  A.  Simcox,  i.c.s. 

Rao  Bahadur  Tekchand  Udhavdas. 

Secretaries  to  Government. 

Political,  Special  and  Judicial. — James  Crcrar, 
C.I.E.,  I.c.s. 

Dy.  Secretary,  Judical  and  Political  Depart- 
ments, A.  Montgomerie,  I.C.S. 

Revenue,  Financial  and  Separate. — The  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Percy  James  Mead,  b.a.,  I.c.s. 

General,  Educational,  Marine  and  Ecclesias- 
tical.— George  Arthur  Thomas,  b.a.,  i.c.s. 

Legal  Department  and  Remembrancer  of  Legal 
Affairs. — George  Douglas  French,  b.a.,  i.c.s. 

Public  Works  Department. — Frederick  St.  John 
Gebbie  (Ag.)  and  R.  J.  Kent  Acting  Joint 
Secretary). 

Miscellaneous  appointments  (S.  C.) 

Advocate-General,  The  Hon.  Sir.  T.J.  Strangman. 
Inspector-General    of  Police,    L.  Robertson, 
c.s.i.,  I.C.S. 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  The  Hon.  Mr. 

J.  G.  Covernton,  CLE. 
Surgeon-General,  The  Hon.  Major- General  W. 

E.  Jennings,  M.D.,  l.M.s. 
Oriental  Translator,  Muhammad  Kadir  Shaikh. 
Talukdari   Settlement   Officer,  R.  G,  Gord(  n, 

I.c.s. 
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Settlement  Commissioner  and  Director  of  Land 
Records,  F.  G.  H.  Anderson, 

Director  of  Agriculture  and  Co-operative  Socie- 
ties, G.  F.  Keatinge,  CLE. 

Keqistrar  of  Co-operative  Societies,  Otto 
Bothfeld. 

Municipal  Com^nissioner ,  Bombay,  P.  W.  Monie. 
Sheriff,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Purshottamdas  Thakur- 
dass,  CLE. 

Vice-chancellor,  Bombay  University,  Sir  Chiman- 

lal  H.  Setalvad. 
Registrar,  Bombay  University,  Fardunji  Dastur. 
Commissioner  of  Police,  Bombay,  F.  C.  Griffith, 

0.  B.B. 

Sanitary    Commissioner,     Lieut. -Col.  William 

O'SuUivan  Murphy,  m,r.,i.m.s. 
Accountant-General  (Acting),  C.  W.  C.  Carson. 
Inspector-General  of  Prisons,  Lt.-Col.  J.  Jackson, 

1.  M.S. 

Postmaster-General,  Henry  Norton  Hutchinson, 
O.B.E.,  i.cs. 

Commissioner  of  Customs,  Salty  Opium  and 

Excise,  E.  L,  Sale. 
Collector  of  Customs,  Bombay,  G.  S.  Hardy,  Lcs. 


Governors  of  Bombay. 

Sir  Abraham  Shipman   1662 

Died  on  the  island  of  Anjediva  in  Oct.  1664 

Humfrey  Cooke   1665 

Sir  Gervase  Lucas  . .       . .       . .       . .  1666 

Died,  21st  May,  1667. 

Captain  Henry  Garey  (Officiating)        . .  1667 

Sir  George  Oxenden         . .       . .       . .  1668 

Died  in  Surat,  14th  July,  1669. 

Gerald  Aungier      . .        . .        . .        . .  1669 

Died  in  Surat,  30th  June,  1677. 

Thomas  Rolt    1677 

Sir  John  Child,  Bart   1681 

Bartholomew  Harris   '  1690 

Died  in  Surat,  10th  May,  1694. 

Daniel  Annesley  (Officiating)       . .       . .  1694 

Sir  John  Gayer   1694 

Sir  Nicholas  Waitc   1704 

William  Aislabie   1708 

Stephen  Strutt  (Officiating)       ..       ..  1715 

Charit's  Boone    1715 

William  Phipps   1722 

Robert  Cowan    1729 

Dismissed. 

John  Home    1734 

Stephen  Law    1739 

John  Geckie  (O^ciafin^/)  ..       .  .       ..  J742 

William  Wake    1742 

Richard  Bourchier . .       ..                .,  1750 

Charles  Crommelin   1760 

Thomas  Hodges     . .       . .       . ,       . .  1767 
Died,  23rd  February,  1771. 

William  Hornby    1771 

Rawson  Hart  Boddam     . .        ^       , .  1784 

Rawson  Hart  Boddam   1785 

Andrew  Ramsay  (Officiating)      . .       , .  1788 
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Major-General  William  Medows  , .       . .  1788 

Major-General  Sir  Robert  Abercromby,  1790 
K.C.B.  (a). 

George  Dick  (Officiating)   1792 

John  Griflath  (Officiating)..       ..       ..  1795 

Jonathan  Duncan  ..       ..       ..  1795 

Died,  11th  August,  1811. 

George  Brown  (Officiating)        . .       . .  1811 

Sir  Evan  Nepean,  Bart.    . .       . .       . .  1812 

The  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone      . .  1819 


Major-General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  g.cb.  1827 
Lieut.-General  Sir  Thomas  Sidney  Beck-  1830 


with,  K.CB. 

Died,  15th  January,  1831. 

John  Romer  (Officiating)   1831 

The  Earl  of  Clare   1831 

Sir  Robert  Grant,  G.CH   1835 

Died,  9th  July,  1838. 

James  Farish  (Officiating)         . .       . .  1838 

Sir  J.  Rivett-Carnac,  Bart.  . .  . .  1839 
Sir  William  Hay  Macnaghten,  Bart,  (b)  , 

George  William  Anderson  (Officiating)   . .  1841 

Sir  George  Arthur,  Bart.,  k.ch   1842 

Lestock  Robert  Reid  (Officiating)         . .  1846 

George  Russell  Clerk    1847 

Viscount  Falkland    1848 

Lord  Elphinstone,  G.CH.,  p.c   1853 


Sir  George  Russel  Clerk,  K.CB.  (2nd  time)  1860 

Sir  Henry  Bartle  Edward  Frere.  K.CB.  1862 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Robert  Seymour  1867 

Vesey  FitzGerald. 

Sir  Philip  Edmond  Wodehouse,  K.CB.  . .  1872 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  K.c.S.l.       . .  1877 

Lionel  Robert  Ashburner,  cs.l.  (Acting)..  1880 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  1880 

Bart.,  K.c.M.G. 

James  Braithwaite  Peile,  CS.i.  (Acting)..  1885 

Baron  Reay    1885 

Baron  Harris    1890 

Herbert  Mills  Birdwood,  CS.l.  (Acting)  . .  1895 

Baron  Sandhurst   . .       . .       . .       . .  1895 

Baron  Northcote,  CB   1900 

Sir  James  Monteath,  K.cs.i.  (Acting)    . .  1903 

Baron  Lamington,  G.C.M.G.,  G. CLE.      ..  1903 

J.  W.  P.  Muir-Mackenzie,  cs.i.  (Acting^,.  1907 

Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  g.CM.q.;  1907 

G.CI.E.  (c). 

Baron  Willingdon,  G.CI.E.         . .       . .  1913 

Sir  George  Ambrose  Lloyd         . .       . .  1918 

(a)  Proceeded  to  Madras  on  duty  in  Aug.,1793, 
and  then  joined  the  Council  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India  on  the  28th  Oct.,  1793. 

(6)  Was  appointed  Governor  of  Bombay  by 
the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  on 
the  4th  Aug.,  1841,  but,  before  he  could  take 
charge  of  his  appointment,  he  was  assassi- 
nated in  Cabul  on  the  23rd  Dec;  1841. 

(c)  Afterwards  (by  creation)  Baron  Sydenham 
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The  Madras  Presidency,  officially  the  Presi- 
dency of  Fort  St.  George,  together  with  the 
Native  States,  occupies  the  whole  southern  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  and,  excluding  the  Native 
States,  has  an  area  of  141,075  square  miles.  It 
has  on  the  east,  on  the  Bay  cf  Bengal,  a  coast- 
jine  of  about  1,200  miles;  on  the  west,  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  a  coast-linc  of  about  450  miles. 
In  all  this  extent  of  coast,  however,  there  is  not 
a  single  natural  harbour  of  any  importance  ;  the 
ports,  with  the  exception  of  Madras,  which  has 
an  artificial  harbour,  are  merely  open  roadsteads. 
A  plateau,  varyhig  in  height  above  sea-level 
from  about  1,000  to  about  3,000  ft.,  and  stretch- 
ing northwards  from  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  occupies 
the  central  area  of  the  Presidency;  on  either 
side  are  the  Eastern  and  the  AYestern  Ghats, 
which  meet  in  the  NUgiris.  The  height  of  the 
western  mountain-chain  has  an  important 
effect  on  the  rainfall.  Where  the  chain  is  high, 
the  intercepted  rain-clouds  give  a  heavy  fall, 
which  may  amount  to  150  inches,  on  the  seaward 
side,  but  comparatively  little  rain  falls  on  the 
landward  side  of  the  range.  Where  the  chain 
is  low,  rain-clouds  are  not  checked  in  their  west- 
ward course.  In  the  central  tableland  and  on 
the  east  coast  the  rainfall  is  small  and  the  heat 
in  summer  excessive.  The  rivers,  which  flow 
from  west  to  east,  in  their  earlier  course  drain 
rather  than  irrigate  the  country  ;  but  the  deltas 
of  the  Godaveri,  Kistna  and  Cauvery  are  pro- 
ductive of  fair  crops  even  in  time  of  drought  and 
are  the  only  portions  of  the  east  coast  where 
agriculture  is  not  dependent  on  a  rainfall 
rarely  exceeding  40  inches  and  apt  to  be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The  population  of  the  Presidency  in 
1911  was  41,402,000  and  that  of  the  Native 
States  was  4,813,000.  Hindus  account  for 
89  per  cent.>  Mahomedans  for  6,  Christians  for 
3,  and  Animists  for  2.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
population  is  of  Dravidian  race,  and  the  prm- 
cipal  Dravidian  languages,  Tamil  and  Telugu, 
are  spoken  by  15  and  14  million  persons,  respec- 
tively. Of  every  1,000  people,  407  speak  Tamil, 
377  speak  Telugu,  74  Malayalam,  37  Canarese 
and  23  Hindustani.  It  is  remarkable  that  of 
the  41  millions  of  population  all  but  quarter  of 
a  million  belong  to  it  by  birth. 

Agriculture. 

About  68  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  occu- 
pied in  agriculture,  nearly  4^  per  cent,  having 
a  direct  interest  as  landowners  or  tenants.  The  ( 
total  cropped  area  of  1918-19  was  36  million 
acres  against  a  normal  area  of  39  million 
acres.  The  shortage  in  the  area  cultivated 
was  due  to  the  unfavourable  season  created 
by  the  failure  of  the  monsoons  and  also  to  the 
prevalence  of  influenza.  There  was  conse- 
quently a  reduction  in  the  total  yield  of  the 
chief  food  crops  as  well  as  industrial  crops. 
The  area  under  cotton  cultivation,  however, 
increased  considerably  on  account  of  the  high 
prices  that  the  commodity  secured  in  the  market. 
Sugar-cane  cultivation  was  also  on  the  increase 
for  a  similar  reason.  Of  the  principal  food 
cropsj  rice  was  cultivated  in    10-  4  million  | 


acres  as  against  11*4  in  a  normal  year,  cholam 
or  great  millet  in  5-1  million  acres  as  against 
5-2,  kamhii  or  spiked  millet  in  3  million  acres 
as  against  3-5  million  acres,  ragi  or  millet  in 
2-4  million  acres  as  against  2.5.  Of  the  in- 
dustrial crops,  groundnut  was  cultivated  in 
a  million  acres  as  against  1-5  million  acres 
in  a  normal  year  and  cotton  in  3-1  million 
acres  as  against  2*3.  The  acreage  under  tea, 
and  coffee  was  less  than  50,000  In  each  case 
and  here  also  there  was  a  tendency  for  increased 
output.  Irrigation  is  unnecessary  on  the 
West  Coast  but  on  the  east  nearly  one-third 
of  the  cultivated  area  has  ordinarily  to  be 
irrigated.  Irrigation  works  include  28,896 
tanks,  6,164  river  channels,  6,114  spring 
channels,  1,391  anicuts,  nearly  400,000  ayacut 
wells,  and  225,000  supplemental  wells.  The 
application  of  machinery  to  irrigation  on  a 
small  scale  is  making  considerable  progress. 
The  harvest-prices  of  the  principal  food  grains 
were  dearer  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
stocks  of  grain  were  generally  insufficient 
owing  to  the  general  failure  of  the  crop.  The 
two  important  export  crops  of  Madras  are 
cotton  and  ground-nut.  Prior  to  the  war 
nearly  40,000  tons  of  cotton  were  exported 
to  foreign  countries  and  10,000  tons  to  other 
parts  of  India,  the  proportion  in  1919  being 
6,000  tons  to  foreign  countries  and  50,000 
tons  to  other  parts  of  India.  Wages  show  a 
tendency  to  increase  rapidly,  owing  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  labour. 

A  special  feature  of  the  agricultural  activities 
of  the  Presidency  is  a  large  industry  which  the 
planting  community  have  built  up  contributing 
substantially  to  the  great  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country  during  the  past  half  a 
century.  They  have  organised  themselves  as 
a  registered  body  under  the  style  and  title  of 
'  *  The  United  Planters'  Association  of  Southern 
India "  on  which  are  represented  the  coffee, 
tea  and  rubber  and  a  few  other  minor  planting 
produce  ;  while  safeguarding  their  own  industry 
they  have  been  able  to  do  a  great  deal  in  adding 
to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country 
generally.  So  important  a  place  do  they 
occupy  in  the  body-pohtic,  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  given  them  special  representation 
on  the  Madras  Legislative  Council,  besides 
passing  special  legislation  for  the  control  of 
their  labour.  The  (lovernnient  have  also  ap- 
pointed a  Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture  for 
the  planting  districts,  besides  one  or  two  expert 
officers  working  in  their  area.  H.  E.  Lord 
'  Willingdon  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  portfolio  and  measures  are 
being  organised  for  scientific  development  of 
these  two  departments  including  forest  indus- 
tries, on  a  commercial  scale. 

Industries. 

Comparative  poverty  in  readily  exploitable 
mineral  wealth  and  the  difficulty  of  coal 
supply  prohibit  very  large  industrial  deve- 
lopment in  the  Presidency,  but  excellent  work, 
both  hi  reviving  decadent  industries  and  testing 
new  ones,  has  been  done  under  Government 
auspices.  The  only  indigenous  art  employing 
a  considerable  number  of  workers  is  weaving. 
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There  is  no  system  of  regular  registration  in 
vogue,  and  the  figures  given  can  be  regarded 
only  as  apj-roximate,  but  returns  show  a  total 
of  1,231  factories  driven  by  engines  of  an  aggre- 
gate H.  P.  of  33,417.  Of  these  factories  179 
are  concerned  with  cotton. 

Trade. 

The  total  value  of  sea  borne  trade  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  in  1917-18  was  nearly  5,564 
lakhs  showing  an  increase  of  Es.  732  lakhs  or 
15  per  cent,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Foreign  trade  continued  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  war  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year.  With  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  the  partial  relaxation  of  restric- 
tions, trade,  especially  exports  began  to  show 
considerable  improvement.  The  volume  of 
the  export  trade  would  have  been  greater  had 
it  not  been  for  the  unfavourable  agricultural 
conditions,  which  limited  the  supply  of  raw 
produce  available  for  export  and  for  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  exports  of  food 
grains  in  consequence  of  shortage  of  supply 
in  this  Presidency  brought  about  by  the  failure 
of  the  South-West  and  the  lateness  of  the  ^^orth- 
Eastern  monsoons.  A  higher  range  of  prices 
also  contributed  to  the  higher  value  of  trade. 
The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Madras 
increased  in  exports  while  it  declined  under 
imports  ;  the  increase  under  the  former  being 
Bs.  751*  53  lakhs  or  64  per  cent,  and  the  reduc- 
tion under  the  latter  Rs.  59  lakhs  or  8  per  cent. 
The  trade  with  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole 
representing  85  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  trade 
of  the  Presidency,  expanded  by  Rs.  704*13 
lakhs  or  30  per  cent.  The  trade  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  which  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  accounted  for  28  per  cent,  of  the 
total  foreign  trade,  gradually  declined  to  2  per 
cent,  during  the  year.  Though  imports  from 
Japan  and  other  Asiatic  ports  showed  a  slight 
increase,  the  aggregate  trade  with  them  showed 
a  decline  by  E,s.  17-17  lakhs  or  6  per  cent. 
The  United  States'  export  trade  improved  by 
34*24  lakhs  but  her  imports  dropped  by  E,s. 
10*88.  The  chief  Port,  Madras,  accounted  for 
48  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  the  Presidency 
which  is  an  advance  by  6  per  cent,  over  that  of 
the  previous  year. 

Education. 

During  the  year  1918-19  the  total  number 
of  pubhc  institutions  rose  from  32,517  to 
32,879  and  their  strength  on  their  rolls  from 
1,579,750  to  1,583,100.  The  percentage  of 
male  scholars  to  male  population  was  6*6  and 
the  corresponding  percentage  for  female  scholars 
was  1*7.  The  percentage  of  the  number  of 
scholars,  male  and  female,  to  the  total  popula- 
tion was  4*1.  The  total  expenditure  for  the 
year  rose  from  Rs.  226*  5  lakhs  to  Es.  248  lakhs. 
The  proportions  which  the  pubhc  funds  and 
private  funds  bear  to  the  total  expenditure 
are  53  and  47  per  cent,  respectively.  Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  had  the  largest 
share  in  contributing  to  the  increase  in  expendi- 
ture. On  the  31st  March,  1919,  there  were  : 
first-grade  colleges  for  men  13,  second-grade 
colleges  for  men  18,  second-grade  colleges  for 
women  3,  oriental  colleges  11,  law  college  1, 
engineering  college  1,  training  colleges  3, 
veterinary  college  1,  forest  college   1,  agricul- 


tural college  1,  secondary  schools  418,  elemen- 
tary schools  29,938,  special  schools  292  with 
1,583,087  pupils  in  all.  There  were  also  4,003 
private  institutions  imparting  instructions  to 
109,864  pupils.  The  number  of  Indian  women 
who  were  reading  in  the  arts  college  was  208 
and  there  were  40  secondary  schools  exclusively 
for  Indian  girls  and  the  total  number  of  insti- 
tutions for  females  was  2,322  and  their  strength 
was  168,088.  The  Department  is  in  charge  of 
a  Director  of  Public  Instruction  assisted  by 
an  officer  of  the  Indian  Educational  Service 
as  his  deputy  and  two  officers  of  the  Provin- 
cial Educational  Service  and  the  Director  is 
also  the  Commissioner  for  Government  Exa- 
minations. 

Government. 

The  Madras  Presidency  is  governed  on 
a  system  generally  similar  to  that  obtaiaing 
in  Bombay  and  Bengal.  At  the  head  is 
the  Governor  usually  selected  from  the  ranks 
of  British  public  men  or  of  ex-Governors  of 
Colonies ;  with  the  Governor  is  associated  an 
Executive  Council  of  three  members,  two  of 
whom  must  have  served  for  ten  years  under  the 
Crown  in  India,  while  the  third,  of  whom  official 
experience  is  not  required,  is  in  practice,  but  not 
of  necessity,  an  Indian.  Madras  administra- 
tion differs,  however,  in  some  important  res- 
pects from  that  of  other  major  Provinces. 
There  is  no  intermediate  local  authority  between 
the  Collector  of  the  District  and  the  authorities 
at  headquarters,  the  Commissioner  being  un- 
known in  Madras.  Part  of  the  power  which 
would  be  reserved  elsewhere  for  the  Commis- 
sioner is  given  to  the  Collector,  whose  status  is 
rather  higher  in  Madras  than  elsewhere,  and 
part  is  exercised  the  Board  of  Revenue. 
Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  is  in  fact 
a  Commissioner  for  specific  subjects  throughout 
the  Presidency.  This  conduces  to  administra- 
tion by  specialists  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
equal  progress  in  specific  matters  in  every  part 
of  the  Presidency,  but  it  leaves  the  Government 
without  an  official  who  can  judge  of  the  general 
administration  of  large  parts  of  the  country. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Decentralisa- 
tion Commission  recommended  that  a  system 
of  Commissionerships  be  introduced  in  Madras. 

Finance. 

According  to  the  revised  estimates  for  1918-19, 
the  Presidency's  financial  position  was  as 
follows  in  lakhs  of  rupees: — Opening  balance, 
Rs.  201*08 ;  receipts,  Rs.  857*77;  expenditure, 
Rs.  855*16  ;  closing  balance  being  Rs.  203*19. 

Governor  and  PresideM-in- Council. 

His  Excellency  Baron  Willingdon  of  Ratton, 
G.c.s.L,  G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E.  Took  his  Seat,  10th 
April,  1919. 

Personal  Staff. 
Private  Secy.,  Mr.  A.  C.  Duff,  i.c.s. 
Military  Secy.,  Major  K.  0.  Goldie,  o.B.E. 
Surgeon,  Major  D.  P.  Johnstone,  r.a.m.C* 
Aide-de-camp,  Capt.  jS".  S.  deBrath. 
Aide-de-Camp,  Capt.  Donald  Powell. 
Extra  Aide-de-Camp,  Lt.  H.  R,  Brand, 
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Extra  Aide-de-Camp,  Capt.  G.  Heseltiue. 
Commandmit,  H.  E.ihe  Governor's  Body  Guard, 

Capt.  Ogilvie. 
Bony.  Indian  Aide-de-Camp,  Hony.  Capt.  V. 

S.  Alexander. 

Members  of  Council. 
Divan  Bahadur  Sir  P.  Bajagopala  Achariyar, 

K.C.S.I. 

Lionel  Davidson,  c.s.l.,l.C.S.  (On  leave.) 
A.  R.  Knapp,  i.  c.  s.  (Temporary). 
C.  G.  Todhunter,  i.C.s. 

Official  Additional  Members. 
The  following  is  the  latest  list  of  the  official 
additional  members  of  the  Madras  Legislative 
Council : — 

A.  Y.  G.  Campbell,  CLE. 
S.  Cox. 

Major- General  G.  G.  Giffard,  c.s.l. 
W.  J.  J.  Howley. 
R.  Littlehailes. 
E.  S.  Lloyd. 

Diwan    Bahadur  L.  D.   Swamikannu  PiUa 

Avargal,  i.s.o. 
S.  Srinivasa  Ayyangar  {Advocate- General). 
E,.  A.  Graham. 
L.  E.  Buckley. 
M.  E.  Couchman. 

Non-Official  Additional  Members. 
Elected.^ 

Diwan  Bahadur  P.  Tyagaraya  Chetty  Garu. 
Rev.  B.  M.  Macphail. 
C.  V.  S.  Narasimha  Raju. 
K.  Venkatappayya  Pantula. 
Rao  Bahadur  T.  Balaji  Rao  Nayudu  Garu. 
P.  Siva  Rao. 

W.  Vijayaraghava  Mudaliyar. 
B.  V.  Narasimha  Ayyar. 

V.  Madhava  Raja,  Elaya  Nambidi  of  Kol- 
lengode. 

Hao  Bahadur  V.  K.  Ramanuja  Achariyar 
Avargal. 

Rao  Bahadur  T.  N.  Sivagnanam  Pillai  Avargal. 
Raja  of  Pithapuram. 
Raja  of  Ramnad. 
B.  Venkatapati  Raju. 
T.  R.  Ramachandra  Ayyar. 
Khan  Sahib  Haji  Abd-ul-la  Haji  Qasim  Sahib 

Bahadur. 
Yaqub  Hasan  Sahib  Bahadur. 
Khan  Bahadur  A.  T.  G.  M.   Ahmad  Tambi 

Marakkayar  Sahib  Bahadur. 
Sir  Gordon  Fraser,  Kt. 
J.  H..  Thonger. 
J.  A.  Richardson. 

(2)  Nominated. 
T.  Arumainatha  Pillai. 
M.  Chihnathambi  Raja. 

Diwan  Bahadur  T.  Desika  Achariyar  Avargal. 


M.  D.  Devadoss. 
H.  H.  G.  Mtchell,  O.B.E. 

Khan  Bahadur  Ts"".  Muhammad  Usman  Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Rao  Sahib  M.  C.  Muttayya  Chettiyar  Avargal. 
Rao  Sahib  T.  Namberumal  Chetti  Garu. 


Raja  Sri  Krishna  Chandra  Gajapathi  Narayana 

Deo  Garu,  Zamindar  of  Parlakimedi. 
The  Raja  of  Bobbili. 
T.  Richmond. 

Rao  Bahadur  N.  Subba  Rao  Avargal. 

Secretaries  to  Government. 
Chief  Secretary,  R.  A.  Graham,  l.c.s. 
Revenue  Secretary,  E.  S.  Lloyd,  l.c.s. 
Home  Secretary,  R.  Ramachandra  Rao. 
Local  and  Municipal  Secretary,  F.  B.  Evans- 
l.c.s. 

Public  Works  Secretary,  W.  J.  J.  Howley. 

Board  of  Revenue. 
L.  E.  Buckley,  C.S.L,  LC.s. 
M.  E.  Couchman,  LC.S. 
L.  T.  Harris,  l.C.S. 
N.  Macmichael,  l.o.s. 

Miscellaneous  Appointments. 
Commissioner  of  Revenue  Settlement,  etc.,  L.  E 

Buckley,  l.c.s. 
Revenue  Survey  Department,  Director,  D.  G 
HatcheU. 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Richard  Little 
ha  ilea,  m.a. 

Vice-Chancellor  of  Madras  University,  The  Hon 

Sir  John  WaUis. 
Registrar  of  Madras  University,  F.  Dews  bury, 
Inspector-General  of  Police,  Percy  Beart  Thomas 
Surgeon-General,  Major-General   Gerard  God 

frey  Giffard,  c.s.i. 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  Major  W.  A.  Justice 
Accountant-General,  A.  Newmarch. 
Inspector-General    of    Prisons,    Major  Joh 

PhiUip  Cameron,  i.M.s. 
Postmaster-General,  John  Monteath. 
Collector  of  Customs,  Harold  Haynes  Hood 
Commissioner  of  Salt,  Abkari,  etc.,  Mr.  R.  3 

Wood,  l.c.s. 
inspector- General  of  Registration,   C.   R.  J 
Schmidt. 

President,  Madras  Corporation,  J.  C.  Mobn 

l.c.s.,  (on  leave). 
Director  of  the  Kodaikanal  and  Madras  Obst 

vatories,  J.  Evershed. 
Supdt.,Govt.  Central  Museum,  and  Princij 
lAbrarian,    Connemara    Public  Library 
Dodwell,  M.A. 
Piscicultural  Expert,  H.  C.  Wilson. 
Director  of  Agriculture,  G.  A.D.  Stuart. 
Consulting  Architect,  W.  H.  Nichohs. 
Sheriff,  Khan  Bahadur  Mirza  Abdul  Husa 
Sahib  Bahadur. 
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Presidents  and  Governors  of  Fort 


St-  George  in  Madras. 

William  Gyfford   1684 

Elihu  Yale    1687 

Kathaniel  Higginson    1692 

Thomas  Pitt    1698 

Gulston  Addison   1709 

Died  at  Madras,  17  Oct.,  1709. 

Edmund  Montague  {Acting)       . .       . .  1709 

William  Eraser  {Acting)   1709 

Edward  Harrison   1710 

Joseph  CoUet    1711 

Francis  Hastings  {Acting)         ..       ..  1727 

Nathaniel  Elwick   1727 

James  Macrae       . .       . .       . .       . .  1725 

George  Morton  Pitt    1730 

Richard  Benyon   1735 

Nicholas  Morse    1744 

John  Hinde   

Charles  Floyer    1747 

Thomas  Saunders  . .       . .       . .       . .  1750 

George  Pigot    1755 

Robert  Palk    1763 

Charles  Bourchier   1767 

Josias  DuPre        ..       ..       ..       ..  1770 

Alexander  Wynch   1773 

Lord  Pigot  (Suspended)   1775 

George  Stratton   1776 

John  Whitehill  {Acting)   1777 

Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  Bart   1778 

John  Whitehill  {Acting)   1780 

Charles  Smith  {Acting)   1780 

Lord  Macartney,  K.B   1781 

Governors  of  Madras. 

Lord  Macartney,  k.b   1785 

Alexander  Davidson  {Acting)     . .       . .  1785 

Major-General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,K.B.  3786 

John  HoUond  {Acting)    .,       . .       . .  1789 

Edward  J.  Hollond  {Acting)      . .       . .  1790 

Major-General  William  Medows  . .       . .  1790 

Sir  Charles  Oakeley,  Bart.         . .       . .  1792 

Lord  Hobart    1794 

Major-General  George  Harris  {Acting)  . .  1798 

Lord  Clive    1799 

Lord  William  Cavendish  Bentinck        . .  1803 

William  Petrie  {Acting)   1807 

Sir  George  Hilaro  Barlow,  Bart.,  K.B.     . .  1807 

Lieut. -General  the   Hon.   John   Aber-  1813 
cromby. 

The  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Elliot      . .       . .  1814 

Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Bart.,  1820 
K.c.B,  Died,  6  July,  1827 


37^ 

Henry  Sullivan  Groeme  (^ciin^)  1827 

Stephen  Rumbold  Lushington    . .       . .  1827 

Lieut.*General  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  K.c.B.  1832 

George  Edward  Russell  {Acting)  . .       . .  1887 

Lord  Elphinstone,  G.C.H.,  P.o   1837 

Lieut.-General  the  Marquess  of  Tweed-  1842 

dale,  K.T.,  c.B. 

Henry  Dickinson  {Acting)          ..       . .  1848 

Major-General    the    Right    Hon.    Sir  1848 
Henry  Pottinger,  Bart.,  g.C.b. 

Daniel  Eliott  {Acting)    1854 

Lord  Harris    1854 

Sir  Charles  Edward  Trevelyan,  K.c.B.     . .  1859 

William  Ambrose  Morehead  {Acting)     . .  1860 

Sir  Henry  George  Ward,  G.C.M.G.          , .  1860 
Died  at  Madras,  2  August,  1860. 

William  Ambrose  Morehead  {Acting)    , .  1860 

Sir  William  Thomas  Denison,  K.o.B.      , .  1861 
Acting  Viceroy,  1863  to  1864. 

Edward  Maltby  {Acting)   1863 

Lord  Napier  of  Merchistoun,  K.t.  (a)     . .  1866 
Acting  Viceroy. 

Alexander  John  Arbuthnot,  C.S.I.  {Acting)  1872 

Lord  Hobart    1872 

Died  at  Madras,  27  April,  1875. 

William  Rose  Robinson,  c.s.i.  {Acting)  . .  1875 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  . .  1875 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Adam      . .       . .  1880 
Died  at  Ootacamund,  24  May,  1881. 

William  Hudleston  {Acting)       . .       . .  1881 

The  Right  Hon.  M.  E.  Grant  Duff         . .  1881 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Bourke,  P.O.      . .  1886 

Jl^ord  Connemara,  12  May,  1887  (by  crea- 
tion). 

John  Henry  Garstin,  C.S.l.  {Acting)  1890 

Baron  Wenlock   1891 

Sir  Arthur  Elibank  Havelock,  G.C.M.G.  . .  1896 

Baron  Ampthill   1900 

Acting    Viceroy    and  Governor-General, 
1904. 

James  Thomson,  C.S.I,  (^ctmgr)  ..       ..  1904 

Gabriel  Stokes,  c.S.l.  {Acting)    . .       . .  1906 

Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  k.c.m.g.,  q.ci.e.  1906 

Sir  Thomas  David  Gibson-Carmichael,  1911 
Bart.,  k.c.m.g.,  g.c.i.e.  {b) 

Became  Governor  of  Bengal,  1  April,  1912 


Sir    Murray  Hammick,    K.C.S.I.,  CLE.  1912 
{Acting). 

Right  Hon.  Baron  Pentland,  P.C.;  G.C.I.E.  191 2 

Baron  Willingdon   1918 


(a)  Afterwards  (by  creation)  Baron  Napier 
of  Ettrick. 

(&)  Afterwards  (by  creation)  Baron  Carmi- 
chael  of  Skirling. 
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The  Presidency  of  Bengal,  as  constituted  on 
the  1st  April  1912,  comprises  tlie  Burdwan  and 
Presidency  divisions  and  the  district  of  Darjee- 
ling,  which  were  formerly  administered  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  ot  Bengal;  and  theRajshahi, 
Dacca  and  Chittagong  divisions  which  by  the 
partition  of  the  old  Province  had  been  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  The 
area  of  the  Presidency  is  84,092  square  miles,  and 
it  possesses  a  population  of  46,305,642  persons  ; 
included  within  this  area  are  the  two  Native 
States  of  Cooch  Behar  and  Hill  Tippera,  which 
are  under  the  general  supervision  ot  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal.  The  area  of  the  British  territory 
is  78,699  square  miles,  Bengal  comprises  the 
lower  valleys  and  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra,  and  in  the  main  consists  of  a 
great  alluvial  plain  intersected  in  its  southern 
portion  by  innumerable  waterways.  In  the 
north  are  the  Himalayan  mountain  and  sub- 
montane tracts  of  Darjeeling  and  Jalpaiguri, 
and  on  the  south-east  the  hills  in  Hill  Tippera  and 
Chittagong,  while  on  the  west  the  Chota  Nagpur  j 
plateau  is  continued  by  an  undulating  tract 
running  through  the  western  portions  of  Midna- 
pur,  Bankura,  Burdwan  and  Birbhum.  The 
general  range  of  the  country  however  is  very 
low,  and  a  great  fertile  plain  extends  southward 
from  Jalpaiguri  to  the  forests  and  swamps  known 
as  the  Sunderbans,  which  lie  between  the  area  of 
cultivation  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  People. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Presidency 
24,237,238  or  52*4  per  cent,  are  Mahomedans 
and  20,945,379  Hindus.  These  two  major 
religions  embrace  all,  but  2*4  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  Christians,  Buddhists,  and  Animists 
combined  number  a  little  over  1,100,000. 

Bengali  is  spoken  by  ninety-two  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  Presidency  and  Hindi  and 
Urdu  by  four  per  cent.  The  Oriya-speaking 
people  number  nearly  300,000  and  Naipali  is  the 
tongue  of  89,000  persons  principally  residents 
in  the  Darjeeling  and  Jalpaiguri  districts.  The 
great  majority  of  the  speakers  ot  the  Munda 
languages  are  Santals  in  West  and  North  Bengal. 

Industries. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Census  of 
1911  nearly  35J  million  or  three-fourths  of  the 
population  derive  their  support  from  pasture 
and  agriculture,  and  of  these  nearly  30  millions 
are  cultivators,  and  nearly  3-|  millions  farm 
servants  and  field  labourers.  The  area  under 
jute  in  1919  is  estimated  at  2,458,955  acres 
against  2,219,212  in  1918.  The  weather  on 
account  of  drought  in  March  was  unfavourable 
for  sowing  of  the  low  land  crop,  but  latterly  the 
unusually  favourable  weather  produced  about 
an  -average  crop.  Bengal  is  the  most  import- 
ant rice-producing  area  in  Northern  India, 
and  it  is  computed  that  about  85  per  cent,  of 
the  cultivated  area  of  the  Presidency  is  devoted 
to  its  production.  Other  crops  include  barley, 
wheat,  pulses  and  oil- seeds,  the  area  devoted 
to  the  last  named  being  1,523,400  acres.  Sugar 
is  produced  both  from  the   sugar-cane  and 


from  the  date-palm,  and  tobacco  is  grown  for 
local  consumption  in  nearly  every  district  of 
Bengal.  The  area  under  tea  in  1918-19  was 
169,100  acres.  There  were  305  plantations 
employing  a  daily  average  of  105,365  per- 
manent and  27,443  temporary  hands. 

Manufacture  and  Trade. 

The  main  industries  in  this  part  of  India 
in  addition  to  the  agricultural  industry  are 
the  jute  mill  industry,  the  tea  industry"  (lar- 
gely an  Assam  industry)  and  Coal  mining. 
The  Jute  Mills  in  and  around  Calcutta  con- 
stitute the  principal  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  Presidency.  During  the  first  half  of 
1918  Bengal  jute  mills  worked  full  time  but 
from  9th  November,  five  days  week  working 
was  introduced,  which  continued  till  the 
9th  of  December  when  working  time  was  further 
reduced  to  four  days.  From  the  third  week 
of  January  1919,  however,  they  resumed  five 
days  worlang  in  a  week.  There  were  72  mills 
belonging  to  48  companies  (including  tlu-ee 
I  private  concerns)  at  work  throughout  the  year 
with  38,951  looms  and  815,479  spindles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  employed  daily  was 
2,66,664.  There  were  no  difficulties  as  regards 
the  supply  of  labour.  The  total  profits  (after 
deduction  of  interest  on  debentures  but 
subject  to  allowances  for  depreciation)  made 
by  43  Jute  Mill  Companies  in  Bengal  (owning 
68  Mills)  at  the  close  of  the  year  1918  were  about 
Rs.  16  crores.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
1914, 1915, 1916  and  1917  were  its,  1,23,'Rs.  6,99, 
9,23  and  6,46  lakhs  respectively.  The  value  of 
the  exports  of  Raw  Jute  by  sea  from  Calcutta 
durmg  1918-19  increased  by  5,60  lakhs  to  Rs. 
11,84  lakhs.  The  quantity  exported  also 
was  more  than  in  the  preceding  year  by  104,606 
tons.  The  Jute  cess  benefited  the  Calcutta 
Improvement  Trust  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  8*08 
lakhs,  while  Rs.  7*4  lakhs  were  collected 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  of  raw 
and  manufactured  Jute  represented  63  per  cent, 
of  Calcutta's  exports  during  1918-19  and  jute 
manufactures  were,  it  may  be  noted,  India's 
premier  export  in  that  year.  Other  principal 
industries  are  cotton  twist  and  yam,  silk  yarn 
and  cloth,  handmade  cloth,  sugar,  molasses 
and  paper.  Fourteen  cotton  mills  were  at 
work  during  1918-19  employing  daily  on  an 
average  11,000  persons.  The  silk  weaving 
industry  continues  to  decline.  There  was 
only  one  silk  mill  working  during  1918  which 
employed  94  hands.  The  manufacture  of  tea  is 
carried  on  an  extensive 'scale  in  Darjeeling  and 
Jalpaiguri.  The  capital  employed  by  joint  stock 
companies  iu  the  industry  in  India  amounts  to 
about  Rs.  34  crores  and  the  daily  average  labour 
force  to  783,000.  In  1918  the  number  of  coal 
mines  under  the  scope  of  the  Indian  Mines  Act 
worked  in  Bengal  was  200.  The  total  output 
for  Bengal  was  5,302,000  tons  against  4,632,000 
tons  raised  in  1917,  while  the  output  of  all 
the  mines  in  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and 
Assam  amounted  to  19,277,000  tons.  The 
capital  of  joint  stock  coal  companies  only 
in  the  industry  employed  in  these  provinces 
is    approximately     Rs.    7  31     lakhs.  The 
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laily  average  of  persons  employed  in  the 
■oa)  mines  in  Bengal  was  46,149  and  in  Bengal, 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  and  Assam  168,083.  Three 
)aper  mills  produced  paper  valued  at  Rs. 
,82  lakhs  in  1918. 

In  1918-19  the  foreign  seaborne  trade  of 
Bengal  (excluding  treasure  but  including  Go- 
/ernment  stores)  amounted  to  Rs.  179  crores 
)f  which  Rg.  72  crores  represented  imports 
md  Rs.  107  crores  exports.  Of  the  total 
oreign  and  coasting  trade  of  Bengal,  96 
)er  cent,  was  the  share  of  Calcutta.  The  six 
hief  exports  from  Bengal  are  in  order  of 
mportance :  jute  (raw  and  manufactures), 
ea,  hides  and  skins  (raw),  grain,  pulse 
nd  flour,  seeds  and  opium  and  the  six  leading 
mports  are  cotton  goods,  metals,  sugar, 
machinery  and  mill-work,  salt,  and  oils. 

Administration. 

The  present  form  of  Government  dates  from 
he  1st  of  April  1912,  when  the  administrative 
hanges  announced  by  the  King-Emperor  at 
)elhi  in  December  1911  came  into  operation. 
L  Governor  v/as  then  substituted  for  a  Lieute- 
ant-Governor,  who  had  previously  been  at  the 
ead  of  the  Province,  and  Lord  Carmichael  of 
killing  assumed  charge  of  the  office.  He  was 
iicceeded  by  the  Earl  of  Ronaldshay  in  March 
917.  The  Governor  is  assisted  by  an  Execu- 
ive  Council,  two  of  whom  are  at  present 
lembers  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  the 
tiird  an  Indian.  The  Civil  Secretariat  consist 
f  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
olitical  and  Appointment  Department,  the 
udicial  Secretary,  the  Revenue  Secretary,  the 
'inancial  Secretary,  who  also  deals  with  Com- 
lercial  questions,  the  General  Secretary  who 
eals  with  questions  of  Local  Self-Government 
nd  Education  and  the  Legislative  Secretary, 
3  f3ur  Under-Secretaries  and  one  Assistant  Secre- 
,  jiry.    The  Government  divides  its  time  bet- 

0  j'een  Calcutta,  Darjeeling  and  Dacca. 

\  I  Bengal  is  administered  by  five  Commissioners 
jinder  the  Governor  in  Council,  the  divisions 
jAeing  those  of  the  Presidency,  Burdwan, 
Majshahi,  Dacca  and  Chittagong.  The  unit  of 
^ministration  is  the  District  Magistrate  and 
'lollector.  As  Collector  he  supervises  the  in- 
.  athering  of  the  revenue  and  is  the  head  of  all 

1  le  Departments  connected  with  it,  while  as 
•istrict  Magistrate  he  is  responsible  for  the 

'[  d ministration  of  Criminal  justice  in  the  dis- 
:  let.  The  immediate  superior  of  the  District 
lagistrate  is  the  Divisional  Commissioner.  Com- 
lissioners  are  the  channels  of  communication 
etween  the  local  officers  and  the  Government. 
1  certain  revenue  matters  they  are,  in  their 
irn,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  Cal- 
stta ;  in  other  matters  they  are  under  the 
irect  control  of  Government. 

Justice. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  entrusted  to 
»e  High  Court  of  Calcutta  which  consists  of  the 
hief  Justice  who  is  a  barrister  and  14  puisne 
idges  including  one  additional  judge  who 
e  barristers,  civilians  or  vakils.  Below  the 
i?;h  Court  are  the  District  and  Adaitional 
adges,  the  Small  Cause  Court  and  Subor- 
inate  Judges  and  the  Munsifs.  Of  these 
iicers  the  District  and  Additional  Judges  and 
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a  certain  number  of  subordinate  judges  are  also 
endowed  with  the  power  of  a  Criminal  Court 
while  the  remainder  have  jurisdiction  in  Civil 
matters  only.  Criminal  justice  is  administered 
by  the  High  Court,  the  Courts  of  Session  and  the 
courts  of  the  various  classes  of  magistrates. 
On  its  appellate  side  the  High  Court  disposes  of 
appeals  from  the  order  of  a  Court  of  Session,  and 
it  also  confirms,  modifies  or  annuls  sentences 
of  death  passed  by  Sessions  Courts.  Calcutta 
has  four  Presidency  Magistrates,  two  Municipal 
Magistrates  and  also  a  number  of  Honorary 
Magistrates  and  it  possesses  a  Court  of  Small 
Causes  with  judges  including  one  additional 
judge  who  dispose  of  cases  of  the  class  that  are 
usually  heard  in  County  Courts  in  England. 

Local  Self-Government. 

By  Bengal  Act  III  of  1884  which  regulates 
municipal  bodies  in  the  interior  and  its  sub- 
sequent amendments  the  powers  of  Com- 
missioners ot  municipalities  have  been  increased, 
and  the  elective  franchise  has  been  extended. 
Municipal  expenditure  now  comprises  a  large 
number  of  objects,  including  veterinary  insti- 
tutions and  the  training  and  employment  of 
Health  Officers  and  Sanitary  Inspectors  and 
female  medical  practitioners.  The  Commission- 
ers also  have  large  powers  in  regard  to  the  water- 
supply  and  the  regulation  of  buildings.  In 
Calcutta  Act  (III)  of  1899  created  three  co- 
ordinate municipal  authorities,  the  Corporation, 
the  General  Committee,  and  the  Chairman. 
The  total  number  of  Commissioners  is  fifty,  of 
whom  25  are  elected,  and  the  remainder  appoint- 
ed by  Government  and  by  commercial  bodies. 
In  order  to  improve  the  insanitary  and  congested 
areas  of  the  city,  the  Calcutta  Improvement 
Trust  has  been  created  with  extensive  powers, 
in  the  mofussil.  District  and  Local  Boards 
exercise  considerable  powers,  with  regard  to 
Public  Works,  Education  and  Medical  relief  and 
Union  Committees  have  been  formed  which 
deal  for  the  most  part  with  the  control  of 
village  roads,  sanitation  and  water-supply. 

Bengal  Act  V  of  19111  introduces  a 
new  system  of  self-government  by  the 
creation  of  village  authorities  vested  with 
the  power  and  duties  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment of  communal  village  affairs  and  entrusted 
with  powers  of  self- taxation.  The  new  village 
authority,  to  be  called  the  Union  Board,  will 
replace  the  existing  Chankidari  panchayats 
and  the  Union  Committee  and  will  deal  with 
the  village  police,  village  roads,  water  supply  , 
sanitation,  primary  school  and  dispensaries. 
The  Act  also  empowers  Government  to  create 
out  of  the  members  of  the  Union  Board  Village 
Benches  and  Courts  for  the  trial  of  petty 
criminal  and  civil  cases  arising  within  the 
union. 


Finance. 

As  in  other  Provinces,  the  revenue  is  divided 
between  the  Local  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  Budget  for  1918-19  showed 
an  opening  balance  of  Rs.  3*70  crores,  estimated 
revenue  amounted  to  Rs.  7*30  crores  and  ex- 
penditure aggregated  Rs.  7 '77  crores.  Of  the 
closing  balance  of  Rs.  3,23  lakhs,  Rs.  2,7  lakhs 
was  earmarked  for  various  objects. 
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Public  Works. 

The  Public  Works  Department  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  Chief  Engineer  who  is  also  the 
Secretary  to  Government  in  the  P.  W.  and 
Railway  Departments  and  the  Irrigation  De- 
partment is  under  the  charge  of  second  Chief 
Engineer  who  is  as  well  the  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment in  the  Irrigation  and  Marine  Departments. 

The  P.  W.  D.  deals  with  questions  regarding 
the  construction  of  pubUc  buildings  and  roads 
and  the  carrying  out  of  miscellaneous  public 
improvements. 

The  Railway  Department  deals  with  ques- 
tions regarding  acquisition  of  lands  required  by 
the  several  Railways  and  alignment  of 
main  lines  of  Railways  and  Tramway  projects. 

The  Irrigation  Department  deals  with  matters 
connected  with  the  numerous  embankments 
and  drainage  works  as  well  as  the  waterways 
that  intersect  the  Presidency. 

The  Marine  Department  deals  with  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  Bengal  Pilot  Service, 
merchant  shipping,  boiler  commission,  smoke 
nuisance  and  the  importation,  possession,  &c.,  of 
petroleum  and  the  importation  of  explosives. 
Police. 

The  Bengal  Police  force  comprises  the  Military 
Police, the  District  Police,  the  Railway  Police,and 
the  River  Police.  The  Bengal  Pohce  are  under 
the  control  ot  the  Inspector-General  of  Police, 
the  present  Inspector-General  being  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Police  Service.  Under  him  are 
Deputy  Inspectors-General,  for  the  Dacca  Range, 
the  Rajshani  range,  the  Presidency  range,  the 
Burdwan  range  and  the  Bakarganj  range  and 
also  two  Deputy  Inspectors-General,  one  in 
charge  of  the  C.  I.  D.,  and  the  other  in  charge  of 
the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  C.  I.  I).  Each 
district  is  in  charge  of  a  Superintendent,  and 
some  of  the  more  important  districts  have 
an  Adaitiona)  Superintendent.  The  Railway 
Police  is  divided  into  three  distinct  charges 
eath  under  a  Superintendent.  The  River 
Police  is  also  under  a  Superintendent.  The 
cadre  comprises  Assistant  Superintendent*, 
Deputy  Superintendents,  Inspectors,  Sub- 
Inspectors,  Sergeants,  head  constables  and 
constables.  There  is  also  a  Village  Police, 
composed  of  dafifadars  and  chowkidars,  who 
receive  a  monthly  salary  which  is  collected 
from  the  villages  by  the  Panchayat.  In  tlie 
Madaripur  Sub-Division  however  the  daffa- 
dars  who  are  whole-time  servants  are  paid 
partly  by  Government  and  partly  by  the 
Panchayat.  The  Calcutta  City  police  is  a 
separate  force  maintained  by  Government  under 
a  Commissioner  who  i^  responsible  direct  to 
Government.  The  Commissioner  has  under 
him  Deputy  Commissioners,  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, Inspectors,  Sub-Inspectors,  Euro- 
pean Sergeants,  head  constables  and  constables, 
A  school  for  the  training  of  recruits  for  the 
Calcutta  Police  force  has  been  established  at 
Calcutta.  There  is  a  training  college  and  school 
at  Sardah,  in  the  district  of  Rajshahi  where 
newly  appointed  gazetted  officers,  Sub-Ins pectop 
and  constables  of  the  Bengal  police  learn  their 
duties.  There  are  two  other  schools  at  Dacca 
and  Berhampore  for  the  training  of  constables. 
The  annual  cost  of  the  Police  is  over  Rs.  130 
lakhs. 

Medical. 

The  bead  of  the  Medical  Department  is  the 


Surgeon  General  with  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  and  Sanitation  is  in  charge  of  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  the  former  appointment 
is  always  held  by  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  while  the  latter  post  is  also 
ordinarily  held  by  a  member  of  that  service. 
There  is  also  a  Sanitary  Engineer  for  the 
Presidency.  In  the  districts  the  Civil  Surgeons 
are  responsible  for  medical  work.  There  are 
22  hospitals  in  Calcutta,  10  of  which  are 
supported  by  the  Government  and  439,806 
persons  are  treated  at  these  institutions  during 
191%  of  whom  34,703  were  in-patients.  In  the 
mofussil  districts  there  are  738  hospitals  and 
dispensaries;  the  number  of  patients  treated 
in  them  during  1918  was  63,68,171  including 
72,028  in-patients. 

Education. 

In  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  education  is 
imparted  partly  through  Government  agency 
and  partly  through  private  bodies,  assisted 
to  some  extent  by  Government  grants-in-aid. 
Government  maintains  three  Arts  Colleges  in 
Calcutta  (of  which  one  is  a  college  for  women 
and  one  the  Sanskrit  College),  one  at  Hughli, 
one  at  Krishnagar,  one  at  Dacca,  one  at  Raj- 
shahi and  one  at  Chittagong.    It  also  maintains 
two  training  colleges,  one  at  Calcutta  and  one 
at  Dacca,  for  teachers  who  teach*  in  secondary 
schools  through  the  medium  of  Enghsh  and 
5  normal  schools,  one  in  each  division,  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  tlu:ough 
the  medium  of  the  vernacular ;  also  an  engi- 
neering college  at  Sibpur  and  an  engineering 
school  at  Dacca,  a  medical  college,  a  veterinary 
college,  a  school  of  art  and  a  commerical  school 
in  Calcutta  and  a  weaving  school  at  Serampore. 
It  also  provides  at  the    headquarters  of  all 
districts,  except  Burdwan  and  Midnapore,  and 
also  at  certain  other  mofussil  centres.  High 
]mglish  schools  for  the  education  of  boys, 
while  to  some  Government  Arts  Colleges  high 
schools   are   attached.    In  Calcutta  there  are 
Government  four  high  schools  for  boys,  two  of 
which  are  attached  to  Presidency  College  and 
one  to  the  Sanskrit  College.    There  is  another 
school   at  Hastings  House,  Alipur,  which  is  a. 
residential     institution.     Government  high 
schools  for  girls  exist  only  in  the  headquarters 
stations    of    Calcutta,    Dacca,  Mymensingb 
and  Chittagong.    The  other  secondary  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  middle  schools 
managed  either  by  Government  or  by  muni- 
cipal and  district  boards,  are  under  private 
control.     The     administration     of  primary 
education  in  all  areas,  which  are  not  under 
municipalities,  rests  with  the  district  boards, 
grants  being  given  from  provincial  revenue? 
to  the  boards,  which  contribute  only  sHghth 
from   their   own   funds.    Only   in  backwaif 
localities  are  such  schools  either  entirely  ma 
naged,    or   directly   aided,    by  Government 
Apart  from  the  institutions  referred  to  abovr 
112  institutions  called  Guru  Training  Schools  ai 
maintained  by  the  Departments  for  the  trainin 
of  vernacular  teachers.    For  the  education  c 
Mohomedans,  there  are  senior  madras  as  at  Cai 
cutta,  Dacca,  Chittagong  and  Hughli,  and  on 
junior  madrasa  at  Rajshahi  which  are  manage 
by  Government.   There  are  also  certain  Goven 
ment  institutions  for  technical  and  industri 
1  education.   A  large  proportion  oi  education 
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work  of  every  grade  is  under  the  control  of 
various  missionary  bodies,  which  are  assisted  by 
Government  grants-in-aid. 

The  municipalities  are  required  to  expend 
a  certain  proportion  of  their  ordinary  income 
on  education.  They  are  mainly  responsible 
for  primary  education  within  their  jurisdiction, 
but  schools  in  these  areas  are  eligible  also 
for  grants  from  Government.  These  bodies 
maintain  a  second  grade  Arts  College  and  a 
high  school  at  Midnapore,  a  high  school  at 
Burdwan,  a  high  school  at  Santipur  and  a 
high  school  at  Chittagong. 
There  were  on  3lst  Mar.'lO  in  the  Presidency: — 
Arts  Colleges  36  Secondary  Schools  2,813 
Law      „  9  Primary  Schools    44,92  5 

Medical  Colleges      2  Special      „  1,432 
Engineering  College  1  Private  Institutions  2,478 
Training  Colleges  4 
Veterinary  College  1 
-  with  19,31,535  pupils  in  all. 

The  Department  is  administered  by  a 
■Director  of  Public  Instruction,  assisted  by  an 
Assistant  Directorand  an  Assistant  Director  for 
Muhammadan  Education  and  a  special  officer 
in  connection  with  Technical  and  Industrial 
Education.  Each  division  is  in  charge  of  a 
Divisional  Inspector  assisted  by  a  certain 
number  of  Additional  and  Assistant  Inspectors 
according  to  the  requirements  of  tlie  several 
Jivisions.  Similarly  the  administrative  charge 
of  the  primary  education  of  each  district  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  Deputy  Inspector  assisted  by 
Additional  Deputy  and  Sub-Inspectors  of 
Schools,  the  latter  class  officers  being  in  some 
instances  helped  by  officers  of  humbler  status 
called  Assistant  Sub-Inspectors  and  Inspecting 
Pandits  and  Maulvis.  Higher  education  is  con- 
trolled by  the  University  (Calcutta)  established 
in  1857,  administered  by  the  Chancellor  (the  Go- 
vernor-General and  Viceroy  of  India),  the  Rector 
(the  Governor  of  Bengal),  the  Vice-Chan cellor 
(appointed  by  the  Government  of  India,  usually 
lor  two  years  at  a  time),  and  110  Fellows,  of 
whom  10  are  ex-officio,  10  are  elected  by  reg- 
istered Graduates,  10  by  the  Faculties  and  the 
rcMuainder  80  are  nominated  by  the  Chancellor. 
The  University  maintains  a  Law  College,  called 
the  University  Law  College,  Calcutta.  The 
University  is  mainly  an  examining  body,  but  it 
has  now  made  itself  responsible  for  the  actual 
teaching  of  students,  for  which  purpose  it 
employs  an  agency  which  is  quite  distinct 
from   the   staffs    of   the    affiliated  colleges. 

The  following  University  Professorships  have 
been  founded ; — (1)  Prasanna  Kumar  Tagore 
Law  Professorship,  (2)  Minto  Professorship  of 
Eeonomics,(3)  George  V.  Professorship  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Science,  (4)  Hardinge  Professorship  of 
Higher  Mathematics,  (5)  Carmichael  Professor- 
ship of  Ancient  Indian  History  and  Culture,  (6) 
Palit  Professorships  of  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
(7)  Sir  Rash  Behary  Ghose  Professorship  of 
Applied  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
Botany,  (8)  Two  Professorships  of  English  and 
(0)  University  Professor  ship  of  Comparative 
Philology. 

The  principal  educational  institutions  are: — 

Government  Arts  Colleges. 
Presidency  College,  Calcutta,  Principal.  W.  C. 
Wordsworth  on  leave    Mr.  J.  R.  Barrow, 
o  if]  elating. 


Dacca  College,  Principal,  F.  C.  Turner. 
Rajshahi  College,  Principal,  Rai  K.  K.  Banerji 

Bahadur  on    duputation  to    the  Calcutta 

University — Dr.  P.  Veigy,  Offg. 
Chittagong  College,  Principal,  J.  R.  Barrow,  on 

deputation.    Babu    Purnachandra  Kundu, 

officiatmg. 

Sanskrit  College,  Principal,  Dr.  S.  C.  Acharya. 
Hughli  College,  Principal,  J.  M.  Bottomley. 
Krishnagar  College,  Principal,  R.  N.  Gilchrist. 
Bethune    College,   Calcutta,   Principal,  Miss 
Wright. 

Private  Arts  Colleges. 
Aided. 

Scottish  Churches  College,  Calcutta,  Principal, 

Rev.  J.  Watt. 
St.  Xavier's  College,  Calcutta,  Rector,  Rev. 

Father  Fallon,  S.  T. 
Jagannath  College,  Dacca,  Principal,  Rai  L.  M. 

Chatterji  Bahadur. 
Brajamohan  College,  Barisal,  Principal,  N.  L. 

Mookherjee. 

Anandamohan  College,  Mymensingh,  Principal, 

Dr.  J.  Ghosh. 
Victoria  College,  Comilla,  Principal,  Satyendra 

nath  Basu. 

Wesleyan  College,  Bankura,  Principal,  Rev.  A. 
E.  Brown. 

Victoria    College,    Narail,    Principal,  Gopal- 

chandra  Maitra. 
Hindu  Academy,  Daulatpur,  Principal,  Kama- 

khyacharan  Nag. 
Scrampore  College,  Principal,  The   Rev.  Dr. 

George  Howe  Us. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Mission  College,  Calcutta 

Principal,  The  Rev.  W.  E.  S.  Holland. 
Edward  College,  Pabna,  Principal,  R.  Bose. 
Diocesan   College,  Calcutta,   Lady  Principal, 

Sister  Mary  Victoria,  c.j.s.b. 

Unaided. 

City  College,   Calcutta,   Principal,  Heramba 

Chandra  Maitra. 
Ripon  College,  Calcutta,  Principal,  Babu  Janaki 

Nath  Bh^ittacharjee. 
BangabasiCollege,Calcutta,Principal,  G.C.  Bose. 
Vidyasagar    College,    Calcutta,  Principal, 

Saradaranjan  Roy. 
Central  College,  Calcutta,  Principal,  Khudiram 

Bose. 

Krishna  Chandra  College,  Hetampur,  Principal, 

Dhurumdas  Dutt. 
Burdwan  Raj  College,  Principal,  Umacharan 

Bandopadhayaya. 
Uttarpara  College,  Principal,  Jogendra  Nath 

Mitra. 

Krishnath   College,    Berhampore,  Principal, 

S.  Banerji  (offg.) 
Lorcto  House,  Calcutta,  Lady  Principal,  The 

Rev.  Mother  Mary  Borgia,  i.b.v.m. 
Carmichael  College,  RaLgpur,  Principal,  Rev. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Watkins. 
Rajendra  College,  Faridpur. 
Bagerhat  College,  Khulna. 
South  Subarban  College,  Bhowanipur. 
Municipal. 

Midnapore  College,  Principal,  Jogendra  Nath 
Hazra. 

Colleges  for  Professional  Training. 
Engineering —  Government . 
Civil  Engineering  College,  Sibpur,  Principal 
B.  Heaton. 
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Teaching —  Goverament. 
David  Hare  Training  College,  Principal,  W.  E. 

Griffith  (on  deputation).  Babii  Chinta  Haran 

Chakravarti  (offg.> 
Babu  Rakhal  Raj  Biswas  in  charge. 
Dacca  Training  College,  Principal,  E.  E.  Biss 

(on  deputation).    Mr.  H.  A.  Stark  (offg.) 

Unaided. 

L.  M.  S.  Training  College,  Bhowaniporc  (Cal- 
cutta), Rev.  A.  Sims. 

Training  Department  attached  to  Loreto  House, 
Calcutta. 

Aided. 

Diocesan  College,  Calcutta,  Lady  Principal, 
Sister  Mary  Victoria^  c.i.i.B. 

Medicine — Government. 
Medical  College,  Calcutta,  Principal,  Lt.-Col. 
J.  T.  Calvert. 

Laio. 

University  Law  College,  Calcutta,  Principal, 

Dr.  Satis  Cliandra  Bagohi. 
The  Law  Department,  attached  to  the  Dacca 

College,  Vice-Principal,  JSTaresh  Chandra  Sen 

Gupta. 

The  Law  Department,  attached  to  the  Ripon 
College,  Calcutta,  Principal,  Jankinath  Bhat- 
tacharji. 

There  are  also  Pleadership  classes  attached 
to  the  Government  Colleges  at  Dacca,  Rajshahi, 
Hoogly,  Chittagong  and  Krishnagar  and  in  the 
unaided  college  at  Berhampore,  the  Ripon  Col- 
lege and  the  Metropolitan  Institution,  Calcutta, 
and  the  Municipal  College  at  Midnapore. 

Administration. 

Governor  and  President  in  Council. 
His  Excellency  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lawrence  John 
Lumley  Dundas,  Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  g.c.i.e. 
Took  his  seat,  27th  March  1917. 
Personal  Staff. 

Private  Secretary,  H.  R.  Wilkinson,  i.c.s. 
Military  Secretary ^  Major  Henry  George  Vaux. 
Surgeon,    Major  J.  D.  Sandes, i.M.s. 
AideS'de-Camp,   Capt.   R.  W.  Hyde,  Lt.  Capt 
E.  A.  Haskett  Smith. 

Honorary  Aides-Camp,  Lt.-Col.  R.  Glen,  v.d.  : 
Lt.-Col.  R.  S.  Hawkins,  v.d.;  Commander 
Duncan  Frederick  Vines,  R.  I.  M. ;  Lt.-Col. 
D.  A.  Tyrie,  v.d.,  Col.  C.  H.  Shepherd. 

Extra  Aide-de-Camp,   Lt.   C.  B.  Lyon. 

Indian  Aide-de-Camp.  Risaldar  Major  Hira 
Singh  Bahadur,  Raisaldar  Eaiz  Mahamad 
Khan,  Bahadur. 

Commander  of  Body  Gaurd,  Major  K.  Robertson. 

Members  of  Council. 
Sir  Henry  Wheeler,  k.c.i.e.,  c.S.l.,  l.c.S.  Took 
his  seat  on  9th  April  1917. 

Mr.  John  Ghest  Cumming,  c.s.i.,  c.i.e..  i.c.s., 
29th  March  1918. 

Sir  Bijay  Chand  Mahtab,  k.c.S.i.,  k.c.le.,  i.o.m. 
14th  May  1918. 

Maharajadhiraja  Bahadur  of  Burdwan  (Tem- 
porary.) 


Nominated,  Officials, 
Mr.  James  Donald. 

„    J.  H.  Kerr,  c.i.e. 
Col.  Joseph  Kinnear  close. 
Mr.  John  Lang. 

„    F.  C.  French,  i.c.s. 

„    Hubert  Philip  Diwal. 

„    M.C.  McAlpin. 

„    Samuel  Walker  Goode,  l.C.S., 

„   C.  F.  Payne,  i.c.s. 

„    James  Donald,  l.c.s. 
Khan  Bahadur  Amin-ul-Islam. 
Mr.   T.   O.  Douglas  Dunn. 

,,  F.  A.  A.  Cowley. 

Nominated  Non-officials. 
Nawab  Sir  Asif  Qndr  Saiyid  Wasif  Ali  Mir za 
Klian  Bahadur,  K.c.v.o.  of  Murshidabaci, 

Sir  Rajendra  Nath  Mukharji,  K.c.i.E. 
Mr.  Richard  Vyvyan  Mansill,  o.b.e. 
Dr.  Sir  JS'ilratan  Sarkar. 
Raja  Hrishikesh  La  ha,  CLE. 
Mr.  Leslie  Vere  Nugent  Meares. 

„  W.  H.  Heton  Ardcn  Wood,  c.i.E. 

,,    Aminur  Rahman. 

Elected. 
Mr.  Piovash  Cl^andra  ]Mitter. 
Babu  Sib  Narayan  Mukharji. 
Kumar  Shib  Shekhareswar  Ray. 
Babu  Brajendra  Kishor  Ray  Chaudhur 
Babu  Arun  Chandra  Singh. 
Dr.  SirDeba  Prosad  Sarbadhikari. 
Rai  Radhacharan  Pal  Bahadur. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Carter,  c.i.E. 

„    A.  R.  Murray,  O.B.E. 

„  Rai  Debendra  Chandra  Ghosh  Bahadur. 

„    George  Anson  Bayley. 

,,  H.  R.  A.  Irwin. 

Dr.  Abdulla-al-Mamum,  Suhrawardy. 

iMaulvi  Abdul  Kasem. 

Maulvi  Abdul  Kasem  Fazl-ul-Haq. 

Mr.  Ashrafali  Khan  Chaudhuri. 

Khan  Sahib  Aman  Ali. 

Babu  Bhabcndra  Chandra  Ray. 

Rai  Mahendra  Chandra  Mitra. 

Mr.  Altaf  Ali. 

Rai  Sri  Nath  Ray. 

Babu  Akhil  Chandra  Datta. 

Babu  Surendra  Nath  Ray. 

Babu  Mohendra  Nath  Ray, 

Babu  Kshirod  Bihar i  Dutta. 

Babu  Kishori  Mohan  Chaudhuri. 

Mr.  Ambika  Charan  Mazumdar. 
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Secretariat, 
Chief  Secretary    to   Government^  J.  H.  Kerr, 

CLE. 

Secretary i  Revenue  Department,  M.  C.  McAlpin. 

Secretary,  General  Department,  L.S.  S.  O'Malley. 

Secretary,  Financial  Department,  C.  F.  Payne. 

AcfAng  Secretary  to  the  Council  and  Secretary, 
Legislative  Department,  A.  M.  Hutchison. 

Secretary  to  Government,  Public  Works  Depart* 
ment,  and  Chief  Engineer,  C.  P.  Walsh. 

Under  Secretary  to  Government,  Public  Works 
Department  {Civil  Buildings  Branch),  G.  A. 
Easson. 

Board  of  kevenue. 
Member    Charles  James  Stevenson -Moore. 

Miscellaneous  Appointments. 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,    W.  W.  Homell . 
Principal,  School  of  Arts,  V,  Brown. 
Inspector-General  bf  Police,  C.  W.  C.  Plowden, 

CLE. 

')omp^issioner,  Calcutta  Police,  Keginald  Clarks 
(Offg.) 

Conservator  of  Forests,    Sir  Henry  Anthony 

Farrington,  Bart. 
Burgeon-General,  W.  H.  B.  Kobinson,  i.m.S. 

Sanitary  Commissioner,  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  W. 
Cleracsha. 

loUector  of  Customs,  Calcutta,  C.  W.  E.  Cotton, 
b.a.,i.c.s. 

Commissioner  of  Excise  and  Salt,  Satis  Chandra 

Mukerji,  LC.s. 
iccountant-General,  V.  C.  French. 

'nspector-General  of  Prisons,  Lt.-Col.  F.  S.  C. 
Thompson,  i.m.s. 

^ostmaster-General,  John  Reginald  Trevor 
Booth,  i.c.s. 

nspector-General  of  RegisiraMon,  Khan  Bahadur 
Amin-ul-Islam. 

Hrector  of  Agriculture,  S.  Milligan. 

*rotector  of  Emigrants,  Lt.-Coi.  E,  A.  W.  Hall. 

'Tieriff,  Prince  Akram  Hussain. 


Superintendent,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens t  Lieut" 
Colonel  A.  T.  Gage. 

Coroner,  F.  K.  Dobbin. 

Registrar  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies,  J.  M, 
Mitra. 

Lieutenant-Governors  of  Bengal. 


Frederick  J.  Halliday    1854 

John  P.  Grant    1859 

Cecil  Beadon    1862 

William  Grey    1867 

George  Campbell   1871 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  K.C.S.l.       . .  1874 

The  Hon.  Ashley  Eden,c.S.l   1877 

Sir  Steuart  C.  Bayley,  K.C.S.l.  {Ojfig.)    . .  1879 

A.  Bivers  Thompson, C.S.I.,  CLE   1882 

H.  A.  Cockerell,  CS.I.  (Officiating)        ..  1885 

Sir  Steuart  C.  Bayley,  K.cs.L,  CLE.      . .  1887 

Sir  Charles  Alfred  Elliott,  K.C.S.l.         . .  1890 

Sir  A.  P.  MacDonnell,  K.C.S.l,  (O^gr.)     . .  1893 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  K.C.S.L         . .  1895 
Retired  6th  April  1898. 

Charles  Cecil  Stevens,  cs.i.  (Officiating)  .  1897 

Sir  John  Woodburn,  k.c.s.t   1898 

Died,  21st  Nov.  1902. 

J.  A.  Bourdillon,  cs.l.  (Officiating)       . .  1902 

Sir  A.  H.  Leith  Eraser,  K.C.S.l   1903 

Lancelot  Hare,  c.s.l.,  CLE.  (Offig.)        . .  1906 

F.  A.  Slacke  (Officiating)   1906 

Sir  E.  N.  Baker,  K.C.S.l   1908 

Retired  21st  Sept.  1911. 

F.  W.  Buke,  c.s.l.  (Officiating)    ..       ..  1911  / 


The  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal 
was  abolished  on  April  1st,  1912,  when  Bengal 
was  raised  to  a  Governorship. 

Governors  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort 

William  in  Bengal. 
The   Rt.   Hon.   Baron    Carmichael  of 

Skirling,  Q.C.I.E.,  K.CM.Q   1912 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  Q.C.I.E.  1917 
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The  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  lie 
in  practically  the  centre  of  Upper  India.  They 
are  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the 
north-east  by  Nepal,  on  the  south  and  south- 
east by  Bengal,  on  the  south  by  two  of  the  Chota 
Nagpur  States  of  the  Central  India  Agency  and 
the  Saugor  District  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  States  of  Gwalior,  Dhol- 
pur,  Bharatpur,  Sirmor,  and  Jubbal,  and  by  the 
Punjab.  Their  total  area  amounts  to  107, 267 
square  miles,  to  which  may  be  added  the  area 
of  the  two  Native  States  of  Tehri  and  Rampur, 
both  of  which  lie  within  the  United  Provinces, 
5,079  square  mUes  and  the  newly-created  inde- 
pendent State  of  Benares  with  an  area  of  865 
miles,  giving  a  total  of  112,346  square  miles. 
The  total  population  is  48,014,080,  out  of  which 
Tehri  and  Rampur  account  for  832,036. 

The  Provinces,  originally  termed  the  North" 
Western  Provinces  and  so  amalgamated  in  1877, 
receiving  their  present  designation  in  1902,  in- 
clude four  distinct  tracts  of  country  :  portions  of 
the  Himalayas,  the  sub-Himalayan  tracts  (the 
Kumaon),  the  great  Gangetic  plain  and  por- 
tions of  the  hill  systems  of  Central  India  (Bun- 
delkhand).  The  first  two  of  these  tracts  are  in- 
fertile and  support  a  very  sparse  population 
and  the  Central  Indian  plateau  is  almost  equal- 
ly infertile,  tiiough  better  populated.  The  soil 
of  the  Gangetic  plain,  however,  possesses  an 
extreme  fertility  and  here  the  density  of  popu- 
lation rises  from  512  persons  per  square  mile 
in  the  west,  to  549  in  the  centre  and  718  in  the 
east,  which  gives  the  Provinces  as  a  whole  a 
greater  population  pressure  on  the  soil  than 
any  other  Provinces  in  India.  In  the  south 
there  are  low  rocky  hills,  broken  spurs  of  the 
Vindhyan  mountains,  covered  with  stunted 
trees  and  jungle,  and  in  the  North  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  clothed  with  dense 
forest,  affording  excellent  big  and  small  game 
shooting,  and  rising  beyond  in  a  tangled  mass 
of  ridges,  ever  higher  and  higher,  until  is  reach- 
ed the  line  of  the  eternal  snows,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  provinces  consists  of  level  plain» 
teeming  with  highly-cultivated  fields  and  water- 
ed by  four  rivers — the  Ganges,  Junma,  Gogra 
and  the  Gumti. 

The  People. 

The  population  is  mainly  Hindu,  85  per  cent, 
ranking  as  such  whilst  Mahomedans  number  14 
percent.,  the  total  of  all  other  religions  being 
less  than  0*6  per  cent,  composed  of  Christians 
(Europeans  and  Indians),  Jains,  Aryas  and  Sikhs; 
the  Aryas  are  the  followers  of  the  Arya 
Samaj  sect,  which  obtains  widely  in  the 
Punjab  and  has  extended  its  influence  to  the 
United  Provinces.  The  three  main  physical 
types  are  Dravidian,  Aryan  and  Mongoloid, 
the  latter  being  confined  to  the  Himalayan  and 
sub-Himalayan  districts  and  the  former  to  South 
Mirzapur  and  Bundelkhand,  whilst  the  high-caste 
Aryans  frequent  the  western  Districts  of  the 
Province.    Most  of  the  people,  however,  show 

mixed  Arya- Dravidian  origin.  Three  lan- 
guages are  spoken  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  plains — Western  Hindi,  Eastern 
Hindi  and  Behari;  Urdu,  or  Hindustani  is  a 


dialect  of  Western  Hindi,  though  it  contains  a 
large  admixture  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words, 
which  makes  it  a   lingua  franca. 

Industries. 

The  principal  industry  is  agriculture,  which 
supports  no  less  than  71*7  of  the  population. 
The  soils  of  the  Provinces  fall  into  three 
groups;  the  valley  soils  of  the  Himal- 
ayas, the  mam  alluvium  and  the  Central  Indian 
alluvium ;  the  chief  characteristic  soil  of  the 
Central  Indian  alluvium  is  the  black  soil,  with 
a  lighter  variant,  though  here  also  there  are 
light  loams  and  gravel.  The  Himalayan  soils 
are  of  local  origin  and  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  rock  from  which  they  have  been  formed, 
whilst  the  main  alluvium  soils  are  sand,  clay 
and  loam,  the  loam  being,  naturally,  the  most 
productive.  The  soil  generally  yields  excellent 
crops  of  rice,millet,  maize,  linseed,  cotton,  wheat, 
sugarcane,  pulses,  barley  and  poppy,  rice  being 
grown  mostly  in  low-lying,  heavy  clays. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Provinces  is  highly 
cultivated,  the  rainfall  varies  from  50  to  60 
inches  in  the  Hills,  to  40  inches  in  the  Be- 
nares and  Gorakhpur  Divisions,  whilst  the  Agra 
Division  receives  about  25  to  30  inches  annu- 
ally only.  Drought  seriously  affected  Bundel- 
khand and  the  Agra  Division,  in  the  past,  but 
improved  drainage,  and  irrigation  (a  pro- 
tective system  of  irrigation  works  exists  and  is 
being  extended)  have  enabled  a  complete 
recovery  to  be  made  and  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  the  Provinces  is  now  high,  though 
it  varies  with  the  rainfall.  The  great  scourge 
has  been,  and  is,  that  of  plague,  which  hampers 
the  agriculturist  severely,  and  in  the  Terai, 
malaria  still  exacts  a  large  toll.  Land  is 
held  mostly  on  the  ryotwari  tenure  in  Bundel- 
khand and  Kumaon,  on  zemindari  tenure  in 
Agra  and  taluqdari  tenure  in  Oudh.  The  princi- 
pal land  owners  in  Oudh  are  the  Taluqdars, 
some  of  whom  own  very  large  estates.  The 
area  held  in  taluqdari  tenure  amounts  to  51 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  in  Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The  Provinces  are  not  rich  in  mmerals. 
Coal  exists  in  Southern  Mirzapur,  iron 
and  copper  are  found  in  the  Himalayan 
Districts,  and  there  were  mines  of  importance 
there  formerly,  but  increased  diflficulty  of  work- 
ing them  as  veins  became  exhausted  resulted 
in  the  closure  of  most  of  them.  Gold  is  found 
in  minute  quantities  by  washing  in  some  of  the 
rivers  in  the  Hills.  Limestone  is  found  in  the 
Himalayas  and  stone  is  largely  quarried  in  the 
Mirzapur  District.  Cotton  is  ginned  and  spun 
throughout  the  provinces,  as  a  home  industry, 
and  weaving,  by  means  of  hand-looms,  is  carried 
on  in  most  districts.  In  1901  nearly  a  million 
persons  were  dependent  on  weaving,  140,000  on 
spinning  and  136,000  on  cleaning,  pressing,  and 
ginning,  but  during  the  last  decade  these 
industries  have  been  on  the  decrease.  The 
largest  industry  is  in  Azamgarh  district,  where 
there  are  130,000  looms.  Silk  spinning  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  district  of  Benares, 
where  the  amous  Kinkob  brocade  is  made.  Em- 
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Droidery  is  manufactured  in  Lucknow,  where  the 
aoted  chikan  work  of  silk  on  cotton  or  muslin, 
is  produced,  and  in  Benares,  where  gold  and 
silver  work  on  velvet  silk,  crepe  and  sarsenet 
3btains.  The  glass  industry  is  important  in 
some  districts,  Benares  and  Moradabad  are 
noted  for  their  lacquered  brass  work,  porcelain 
is  manufactured  at  Ghazipur,  and  other  indus- 
tries are  those  of  paper-making  (Lucknow)  dye- 
in  p,  leather-work  and  fireworks.  The  chief 
centre  of  European  and  Indian  industry  is  Cawn- 
pore,  which,  situated  in  most  advantageous 
position  on  the  Ganges,  possesses  tanneries, 
cotton,  woollen,  jute  and  other  mills,  which  have 
a  large  and  ever  increasing  output  (the  woollen 
mill  is  the  largest  in  India).  There  are  cotton 
factories  at  Aligarh  (famous  for  its  locks),  Meerut 
and  Bareilly ;  Mirzapur  (which  produces  also 
excellent  carpets),  Hardoi  and  Hathras  have 
cotton  mills.  Excellent  furniture  is  made  at 
Bareilly,  at  Allahabad  there  are  stone  works, 
at  Rosa  there  is  a  very  large  English  distillery, 
with  patent  still,  and  the  provinces  can  claim 
six  breweries,  with  an  out-turn  of  over  a  mil- 
lion gallons. 

The  largest  trade  centres  are  Cawnpore, 
Allahabad,  Mirzapur,  Benares,  Lucknow,  Meerut; 
Aligarh,  Hathras,  Muttra,  Agra,  Farukhabad, 
Moradabad,  Chandausi,  Bareilly,  Saharanpur, 
Muzufarnagar,  Ghaziabad,  Khurja,  Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur,  Pilibhit  and  Shahjahanpur. 

Administration. 

The  Provinces  are  administered  by  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  generally  chosen 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  who  have  served  in  the  Province. 
The  medium  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness is  the  Secretariat,  the  Staff  of  which  con- 
sists of  five  Secretaries  and  five  Under-Secre- 
taries. The  Chief  Secretary  is  in  charge  of  the 
Revenue,  Appointment,  General  Administra- 
tion, Political  and  Forest  Departments  ;  another 
Secretary  attends  to  the  Medical,  Judicial, 
Police,  Educational  and  Sanitation  Depart- 
ments ;  whilst  a  third  looks  to  t  he  local  Self- 
Government,  Financial,  Municipal,  Miscel- 
laneous and  Separate  Revenue  Departments. 
The  other  two  Secretaries  belong  to  the  Public 
Works  Department,  and  are  also  Chief  Engi- 
neers, one  of  whom  deals  with  Irrigation,  and 
the  other  with  Roads  and  Buildings.  Govern- 
ment spends  the  cold  weather,  October  to  April, 
in  Lucknow  and  Allahabad,  mostly  in  Lucknow, 
the  Secretariat  moves  between  these  two  places. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Secretariat 
spend  the  hot  weather  in  Naini  Tal,  but  during 
the  monsoon  the  Lieutenant-Governor  tours 
the  plains,  as  he  does  also  in  the  cold  weather. 
The  Board  of  Revenue  is  the  highest  court  of 
appeal  in  revenue  and  rent  cases,  and  it  has  im- 
portant executive  duties,  being  the  chief  revenue 
authority  in  the  Provinces.  There  are  forty- 
eight  British  districts,  thirty-six  in  Agra  and 
twelve  in  Oudh,  average  area  2,000  square  miles 
and  average  population  a  million.  Each  Dis- 
trict is  in  charge  of  a  District  Officer,  termed  a 
Collector  and  Magistrate  in  Agra  and  a  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  Magistrate  in  Oudh  and 
Kumaon,  who  is  an  Indian  Civilian.  The  Dis- 
tricts are  grouped  together  in  Divisions  under 
a  Commissioner.  There  are  nine  Divisions, 
having  an  average  area  of  nearly  12,000  square 
ipiles  and  a  population  of  from  5  to  6  millions. 


The  Districts  are  sub-divided  into  tahsils,  of 
which  there  are  217,  with  an  average  area  of 
500  square  miles  and  a  population  of  220,000. 
Each  Tahsil  is  in  charge  of  a  Tnhsildar,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  and 
also  exercises  judicial  powers.  TahsUs  are  di- 
vided into  parganas  which  are  units  of  impor- 
tance in  the  settlement  of  land  revenue.  Sub- 
ordinate to  the  Tahsildars  are  kanungos,  of 
whom  there  are,  on  an  average,  three  to  a  tahsil. 
These  officials  supervise  the  work  of  the 
patwaris,  or  village  accountants,  check  their 
papers  and  form  a  link  direct  between  the  vil- 
lagers and  Government.  For  judicial  purposes 
(revenue  and  criminal),  the  District  Officer  as- 
signs a  subdivision,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
tahsils,  as  the  case  may  be  to  each  of  his  subordi- 
nates, who  may  be  covenanted  civiliaDS,  (Joint 
and  Assistant  Magistrates  and  Collectors)  or 
members  of  the  Provincial  Service  (Deputy 
Collectors  and  Magistrates).  The  Commissioner 
of  the  Bareilly  and  Kumaon  Divisions  are  Politi- 
cal Agents  for  the  Native  States  of  Rampur  and 
Tehri  respectively  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Benares  is  the  Political  Agent  for  Benares  State. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  High 
Court  in  the  Province  of  Agra,  and  the 
Court  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner,  in  Oudh, 
which  are  the  final  appellate  authorities  in  both 
criminal  and  civil  cases.  The  former,  which 
consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  puisne  Judges, 
two  of  whom  are  Indians,  sits  at  Allahabad, 
and  the  latter,  represented  by  a  Judicial  Commis- 
sioner and  two  Additional  Commissioners,  one 
of  whom  is  an  Indian,  ^its  always  in  Lucknow. 
There  are  twenty-seven  District  and  Additional 
District  Judges,  (Indian  Civilians)  twenty-one 
in  Agra  and  six  in  Oudh,  who  have  both  ori- 
ginal and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  occasional  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
rent  cases,  but  District  Officers  and  their  assis- 
tants, includmg  Tahsildars,  preside  in  both 
criminal  and  rent  and  revenue  courts,  and  dispose 
of  a  good  deal  of  the  work.  In  Kumaon,  the 
Commissioner  is  a  High  Court  Judge  in  Civil 
cases,  and  a  District  Judge  in  Criminal  cases. 
In  the  larger  Cantonments,  the  Cantonment 
Magistrates  have  limited  powers  as  Judges  of 
a  Small  Cause  Court.  There  are  also  Subor- 
dinate Judges,  Judges  of  Small  Cause  Courts 
and  Munsifs,  who  dispose  of  a  large  number 
of  small  civil  suits,  being  specially  empowered, 
in  some  cases,  to  decide  suits  up  to  Rs.  2,000, 
but  generally  they  take  cases  up  to  Rs.  1,000, 
whilst  Subordinate  Judges  hear  cases  up  to 
Rs.  5,000.  Appeals  from  Munsifs  and  Subor- 
dinate Judges  go  to  the  District  Judges. 
Small  Cause  Court  Judges  try  suits  to  the 
value  of  Rs.  500.  There  are  also  Honorary 
Munsifs,  limited  to  Rs.  200  suits,  and  village 
Munsifs,  whose  jurisdiction  is  fixed  at  Rs  20. 

Local  Government. 

Local  Government  is  exercised  by  means  of 
District  and  Municipal  Boards,  the  former 
levying  local  rates  on  land-owners;  the 
latter  deriving  its  revenue  from  octroi 
and  other  forms  of  taxation.  The  aim 
is  to  abolish  octroi,  because  it  interferes 
with  through  trade.  Eighty-five  Municipali- 
ties possess  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own 
members  and  all  the  principal  Boards  now  have 
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non-official  Chairman,  with  an  Executive  OflBcer 
who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Board  in  all 
matters.  Local  self-government  has  been  given  a 
wider  extension  by  the  Municipalities  Act,  passed 
in  1916,  under  which  the  responsibilities  of  the 
boards  and  their  chairmen  have  been  largely  in- 
creased. They  deal  with  questions  of  sanitation, 
communication,  lighting,  to\\Ti  improvement, 
roads,  water  supply,  drainage  and  education. 
Grants  are  made  to  Boards  by  Governments  in 
some  cases  for  special  purposes  from  general  reve- 
nues. Small  towTis,  termed  Act  XX  towns,  also 
enjoy  some  measure  of  local  self-government  and 
it  is  under  consideration  to  extend  the  principle 
here  too. 

Finance. 

The  Financial  history  of  the  Province 
has  not  been  a  happy  one,  inadequate 
settlements,  i.t.,  contracts  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  and  the  local  Government,  and 
the  severe  famine  in  1896  having  caused  Provin- 
cial bankruptcy,  which  for  a  long  time  necessita- 
ted rigid  economy  in  order  to  accumulate  re- 
serves which  could  be  spent  on  productive  works. 
Recently  liberal  Imperial  assignments  have  been 
made  by  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
financial  prospects  are  accordingly  much  brigh- 
ter, though  the  war  is  naturally  hampering  pro- 
gress. The  local  goveri^ment  gets  3-8  only  of  the 
land  revenue.  The  Provincial  Budget  for  1919-20 
shows  an  opening  balance  of  254  lakhs,  revenue 
1,376  lakhs,  and  expenditure  1,159  lakhs,  and  a 
closing  balance  of  206  lakhs. 

Public  Works. 

The  Public  Works  Department  is  divided 
into  the  Roads  and  Buildings  branch 
and  the  Irrigation  branch,  each  of  which 
is  admmistered  by  a  Chief  Engineer,  who  is 
also  a  Secretary  to  Government.  The  Provin- 
ces are  divided  into  three  circles  and  ten  divi- 
sions for  the  administration  of  roads  and  build- 
ings, and  into  four  circles  and  twenty  divisions 
for  irrigation  purposes.  Each  circle  is  in  charge 
of  a  Superintending  Engineer,  and  each  divi- 
sion is  in  charge  of  an  Executive  Engineer. 
The  whole  of  the  irrigation  works  constructed 
or  maintained  by  Government  are  in  charge 
of  the  Department,  nearly  all  metalled  roads, 
and  also  bridges  on  second-class  roads,  and  gener- 
ally, all  works  costing  more  than  Rs.  1,000,  ex- 
cept in  Municipalities.  The  most  important 
irrigation  works  within  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  the  construction  of  the  Betwa  Canal, 
the  Fatehpur  branch  of  the  Lower  Ganges 
Canal,  the  Mat  branch  of  the  main  Ganges  Canal, 
improvements  in  the  Rohilkhand  and  Terai 
Canals  and  extensive  drainage  operations  in 
the  Doab  districts  of  the  Meerut  and  Agra  divi- 
sion. Important  irrigation  extension  wo-rks  are 
now  being  considered.  The  budget  for  irri- 
gation and  other  public  works  for  the  present 
year  is  175  lakhs. 

Police. 

The  Police  Force  is  divided  into  District 
and  Railway  Police  and  is  administered 
by  an  Inspector-General,  with  five  Deputies,  one 
of  whom  is  in  charge  of  Railways,  and  two 
Assistants,  forty-nine  District  Superintendents, 
two  Railway  Superintendents i  and  thirty  As- 


sistant Superintendents.  There  is  a  Police 
Training  School  at  Moradabad.  There  is  a 
local  C.  I.  D.  forming  a  separate  detective  de- 
partment, under  a  Deputy  Inspector-General, 
with  an  assistant.  There  is  an  armed  police, 
specially  recruited,  and  armed  with  the  Martini 
Rilie.  The  present  cost  of  the  force  is  133  lakhs. 
The  administration  of  the  Jail  department  is 
in  charge  ot  an  Inspector-General  of  Prisons, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service. 

Education. 

Education  is  in  part  wholly  State-main- 
tained ;  and  partly  by  means  of  grants-in-aid. 
There  is  a  State  University  at  Allahabad, 
a  Government  Sanskrit  College  at  Benares, 
whilst  Arabic  and  Persian  are  taught  in  special 
classes  at  the  Muir  College,  Allahabad,  which 
also  has  a  special  science  side,  which  of  late 
has  been  greatly  extended,  and  there  is  a  Gov- 
ernment Engineering  College  at  Roorkee  (Thom- 
ason  College).  There  are  aided  Colleges  in 
Lucknow  (Canning  College),  (Reid  Christian 
College),  and  (Isabella  Thoburn  College),  Agra 
(St,  John's,  Aligarh  (the  Mahomedan  Oriental 
College),  Gorakpur,  Cawnpore  and  Meerut. 
and  an  unaided  College  at  Benares,  the  Central 
Hindu  College.  In  Lucknow  there  is  the  Marti- 
niere  school,  an  entirely  independent  institu- 
tion, for  European  and  Anglo-Indian  children, 
and  there  is  a  Girls'  Martiniere  connected  with 
it,  whilst  in  the  Hill-Stations,  Naini-Tal  and 
Mussoorie,  there  are  many  excellent  private 
scholastic  institutions  for  European  boys  and 
girls,  which  are  attended  by  students  from  all 
over  India.  Government  maintain  Training 
Colleges,  for  teachers  in  Lucknow  and  Allaha- 
bad, an  Art  Crafts  and  an  Industrial  School 
in  Lucknow,  and  an  Agricultural  College  at 
Cawnpore.  Public  Schools  are  almost  entirely 
maintained  by  the  District  and  Municipal  Boards 
and  primary  education  is  almost  entirely  in 
their  hands.  Primary  and  female  education 
are  in  a  very  backward  condition,  though  there 
was  in  1§15-16  an  increase  in  pupils  under  both 
heads.  Technical  education  is  being  pushed 
forward.  The  total  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds 
decreased  by  170  to  17,631,  but  that  of  scholars 
rose  from  832,454  to  841,334.  The  number  of 
secondary  public  schools  (high  schools  and  middle 
schools,  English  and  vernacular)  for  Indian  boys 
rose  from  594  to  611,  while  the  number  of  scholars 
fell  from  102,042  to  97,048.  The  decrease  was 
wholly  in  vernacular  schools.  Students  receiving 
collegiate  education  rose  from  7,121  to  7,487:  of 
these  5,443  were  learning  English,  3,369  a  classical 
language  and  280  a  vernacular.  The  amount 
budgeted  for  education  this  year  is  74  lakhs. 

Higher  education  is  controlled  by  the  Allaha- 
bad University  (constd.  in  1887)  which  consists 
of  a  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor  and  seventy- 
five  ordinary  and  four  ex-officio  Fellows,  of 
whom  some  are  elected  by  the  Senate  or  by 
registered  graduates  and  the  Faculties,  and 
the  remainder  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  in  his  capacity  of  Chancellor.  The 
Faculties  are  those  of  Art,  Science,  Law  and 
Medicine,  and  the  University  possesses  an 
important  Law  School.  It  is  proposed  to  es- 
tablish a  Mahomedan  University  at  Aligarh 
and  a  Hindu  University  has  been  inaugu  rated 
at  Benares. 
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The  principal  educational  institutions  are ; —  1 

The    Mahomedan    Anglo-Oriental    College,  ^ 
Aligarh — Principal,  J.  H.  Towle. 

The  Central  Hindu  College,  Benares— Princi- 
pal, P.  B.  Adhikari,  offg. 

St.  John's  College,    Agra—Principal,   Rev.  ;  . 
A.  W.  Davies.  ' 

Muir  College,  Allahabad — Principal^  S.  G. 
Jennings. 

Queen's  College,  Benares — Principal,  P.  S 
Burrell. 

Canning  College,  Lucknow — Principal,  M.  B. 
Cameron. 

Agra  College — Principal,!.  Cuthbertson  Jones- 

Reid  Christian  College,  Lucknow — Principal' 
Rev.  T.  C.  Badley. 

Meerut  College — Principal,  William  Jesse. 

Woodstock  College,  Mussoorie — Principal, 
Rev.  H.  M.  Andrews. 

Bareilly  College — Principal,  J.  H.  Alderson. 

Christian  College,  Allahabad — Principal,  Rev. 
C.  A.  R.  Janvier. 

Christ  Church  College,  Cawnpore — Principal, 
Rev.  M.  S.  Douglas. 

Isabella  Thoburn  College,  Lucknow — Princi- 
pal, Miss  Robinson. 

Thomason  College,  Roorkee — Principal,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Wood,  C.S.I. 

King  George's  Medical  College,  Lucknow-- 
Offg.  Principal,  Major  J.  W.  I).  Megaw,  i.M.s. 

MedicaL 

The  Medical  Department  is  in  charge  of 
an  Inspector-General  of  Civil  Hospitals. 
A  Civil  Surgeon  is  in  charge  and  is 
responsible  for  the  medical  work  of  each  dis- 
trict, and  in  a  few  of  the  larger  stations  he  has 
an  assistant.  In  two  stations  (Ranlkhet  and 
Almora)  Medical  Officers  in  military  employ 
hold  collateral  civil  charge.  There  are  eighty- 
three  Assistant  Surgeons  in  charge  of  import- 
ant dispensaries  and  a  large  number  of  Indian 
hospital  assistants.  Lady  doctors  and  female 
iiospital  assistants  visit  purda  nashin  women 
in  their  own  homes  and  much  good  work  is 
done  in  this  manner. 

The  best  equipped  hospitals,  for  Indian  pa- 
tients are  the  Thomason  Hospital  at  Agra,  King 
George's  Hospital  and  the  Balrampur  Hospital 
at  Lucknow.  The  Ramsay  Hospital  for  Euro- 
peans at  Naini  Tal  is  a  first  class  institution  and 
there  are  also  the  Lady  Dufferin  Hospitals. 
King  George's  Medical  College  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  the  country,  with  a  staff  of 
highly  efficient  professors,  *and  the  hospital 
is  the  first  in  the  Provinces.  There  is  an 
X-Ray  Institute  at  Dehra  Dun,  where  valu- 
able research  work  has  been  carried  out  and 
the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Kasauli  take  cases 
from  all  parts  of  India,  and  there  are 
sanatoria  for  British  soldiers  in  the  Hills. 

Administration. 

Lieutenant-Oovernor,  The  Hon.  Sir  Spencrr  Har- 
court  Butler,  K.C.S.I.,  o.i.E.  Appointed  15th 
February  1918. 


Private  Secretary,  Capt.  Victor  F.  Gamble. 
Aid-de-Camp,  Captain  A.  D.  G.  S.  Batty. 

Legislative  Council  of  the 

LlEUTENAl^T-GOVERNOR. 

President,  The  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Vice-President,  J.  M.  Holms,  c.s.i. 

Members. 

Nawab    Muhammad    Muzammil-Ullah  Khan, 
Khan  Bahadur,  of  Bhikampur. 

Kunwar  Aditya  Narayan  Singh  of  Benares. 
Frederick  James  Pert. 

Raja  Sir  Muhammad  Tasadduk  Rasul  Khan. 

K.C.S.I. 

Xawab  Mumtaz-ud-daula   Sir   Muhammad  F. 

Ali  Khan,  k.c.i.e.,  k.c.v.o.,  c.s.i.,  of  Pahasii. 
Frederick  Alexander  Leete. 
Percy  Wyndham. 

E.  A.  H.  Blunt. 
I.  D.  Elliott. 
Michael  Kcane,  l.c.S. 

G.  B.  Lambert. 
Herbert  Morton  Willmott. 

F.  F.  Bion. 

Col.  C.  Mactaggart,  c.i.e.,  i.m.s. 

E.  A.  Richardson. 

F.  Mackinnon. 

H.  R.  C.  Hailey. 
H.  C.  Ferard. 
W.  E.  Crawshaw."^ 
Rai  Anand  Sarup  Bahadur. 
L.  M.  Kaye. 
C.  M.  King,  LC.S. 
Shaikh  Shahid  Hussain. 
Tara  Dat  Gairola. 
Pandit  Ja gat  Narayan. 
Laia  Madhusudan  Dayal. 
Munshi  N.  P.  Ashthana . 
Moti  Lai  Nehru. 
Rai  Sadanand  Pande  Bahadur. 
Maharaja  Sir  Bhagwati  Prasad  Singh,  k.c.i.e., 

of  Balrampur. 
Raja  Kushalpal  Singh. 
Rai  Asbthuja  Prasad  Bahadur 
Saiyid  Raza  Ali. 
Rai  Janki  Prasad  Bahadur 
Radha  Kislian  Das. 
C.  Y.  Chintamani. 
C.okaran  Nath  Misra. 
Dr.  Zia-ud-din  Ahmed. 
Lala  Sukbir  Singh. 
Raja  Chandra  Chur  Sin«h. 
Raja  Moti  Cliand. 
Nawab  Muhammad  Abdul  Majid. 
Percy  Harrison. 
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Thomas  Smith. 

Saiyid  Al-i-Nabi,  Khan  Bahadur. 
Sayid  Wazir  Hasan. 

Secretariat. 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  S.  P.  O'Donneli. 
Financial  Secretary  to  Government,  G.  G.  Sim, 

Judicial        „  M.  Keane,  l.C.s. 

Secretary  to  Government,  Public  Works  Dept. 
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Willmctt. 

Secretary  to  Government,  Public  Works  Dept. 
{Irrigation),  A.  W.  E.  Standley. 

Begistrars,  F.  E.  Lowe,  A.  Grant,  A.  M.  Jelly, 
F.  C.  Richardson,  C.  St.  L.  Teven,  and  F. 
L.  E.  Phipps. 

BOARD  OF  Revenue. 

Members,  J.  M.  Holms,  c.S.i.,  J.  S.  Campbell, 

C.S.I.,  C.I.E. 

Miscellaneous  Appointments. 
Opium  Agent,  Ghazipur,  C.  E.  Wild. 
Director  of  Land  Becords  and  Agriculture,  H.  R. 
C.  Hailey. 

Chief  Conservator  of  Forests,  Herbert  George 
Billson. 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  C.  F.  de  la  Fose. 
Inspector-General  of  Police,  W.  S.  Marris,  Sub, 
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Inspector-General   of   Civil  Hospitals,  Col.  C. 
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Dunn. 

Inspector-General  of  Begistration,  George  Ban- 
croft Lambert,  l.C.S. 
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Accountant-General,  John  Stuart  Milne. 

Inspector-General  of  Prisons,  Lt.-Col.  J.  M. 
Wooliey. 
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The  Punjab,  or  land  of  the  five  rivers,  is  so 
ailed  from  the  five  rivers  by  which  it  is  en- 
losed,  namely,  the  Jhelum,  Chenab,  Ravi, 
3eas  and  Sutlej.  Together  with  the  North- 
Vest  Frontier  Province  and  the  Native  State 
if  Jammu  and  Kashmir  which  lie  to  the  north, 
he  Punjab  occupies  the  extreinG  north-west- 
■rn  corner  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  with  the 
ixception  of  the  above-mentioned  province 
omprises  all  of  British  India  north  of  Sind 
ind  Rajputana  and  west  of  the  river  Jumna. 
Previous  to  October  1912,  the  Punjab  with 
ts  feudatories  embraced  an  area  of  136,330 
iquare  miles  and  a  population  at  the  Census 
)f  1911  of  24,187,750  (inclusive  of  28,587  trans- 
rontier  Baluchis)  that  is  to  say,  about  one- 
hirteenth  of  the  area  and  population  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  But  the  formation  of  a  sepa- 
•ate  province  of  Delhi  reduced  the  area  and 
population  of  the  Punjab  by  about  450  square 
niles  and  380,000  souls  respectively.  Of  the 
;otal  area  of  the  Punjab,  36,551  square  miles 
ire  in  Native  States  (34  in  number)  with  a 
population  of  4,212,794,  and  2,506  square 
niles  are  tribal  territory  on  the  western  border 
)f  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  district  with  a  popula- 
:ion  of  28.587. 

Physical  Features. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Punjab  consists  of 
Dne  vast  alluvial  plain,  stretching  from  the 
Jumna  in  the  east  to  the  Suleman  Range  in 
the  west.  The  north-east  is  occupied  by  a 
section  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Salt  Range 
terms  its  north-western  angle.  A  few  small 
spurs  of  the  Aravalli  mountain  system  traverse 
the  extreme  south-east  and  terminate  in  the 
Ridge  at  Delhi.  The  Punjab  may  be  divided 
into  five  natural  divisions.  The  Himalayan 
tract  includes  an  area  of  22,000  square  miles, 
with  a  scanty  population  living  scattered  in 
tiny  mountain  hamlets.  The  Salt  Range 
tract  includes  the  districts  of  Attock,  Rawal- 
pindi and  Jhelum  and  part  of  Shahpur  district. 
Its  physical  configuration  is  broken  and  con- 
fused and  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Murree 
and  Kahuta  approximate  closely  in  character- 
istics to  the  Himalayan  tract.  Except  in  the 
hills,  the  rainfall  leaves  little  margin  for  protec- 
tion against  distress  in  unfavourable  seasons 
and  irrigation  is  almost  unknown.  Skirting 
the  base  of  the  hills  and  including  the  low  range 
of  the  Siwaliks,  runs  the  narrow  sub -montane 
tract.  This  tract,  secure  in  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  traversed  by  streams  from  the  hills,  com- 
prises some  of  the  most  fertile  and  thickly  popu- 
lated portions  of  the  province.  Its  popula- 
tion of  over  four  miUions  is  almost  wholly 
agricultural  and  pastoral  but  it  includes  one 
large  town  in  Sialkot.  Of  the  plains  of  the 
Punjab,  the  eastern  portion  covers  an  area  of 
some  36,000  square  miles  with  a  population 
of  10|  millions.  East  of  Lahore,  the  rainfall 
is  everywhere  so  far  sufficient  that  cultivation 
is  possible  without  irrigation  in  fairly  favour- 
able seasons,  but  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
area  the  margin  is  so  slight  that,  except  where 
I  irrigation  is  employed,  any  material  reduction 
in  the  rainfall  involves  distress,  if  not  actual 
famine.  Within  the  eastern  plains  lie  the  large 
<'itios  of  Lahore  and  Amritsar,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  western  Punjab 


is  largely  urban.  The  western  plains  cover 
an  area  of  59,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  a  little  over  six  miUions.  The  rain- 
fall in  this  area,  heaviest  in  the  north  and 
east  and  decreasing  towards  the  west  and  south, 
is  everywhere  so  scanty  that  cultivation  is  only 
possible  with  the  aid  of  artificial  irrigation  or 
upon  the  low-lying  river-banks  left  moi°t  by 
the  retreating  floods.  In  this  very  circum- 
stance, these  tracts  find  their  scarcity  against 
famine,  for  there  cultivation  is  almost  inde- 
pendent of  rain,  a  failure  of  which  means 
nothing  worse  than  a  scarcity  of  grass.  So 
little  rain  is  sufficient,  and  absolute  drought 
occurs  so  seldom  that  the  crops  may  be  said 
never  to  fail  from  this  cause.  The  western 
plains  embrace  the  great  colony  areas  on  the 
Lower  Chenab  and  Lower  Jhelum  Canals  which 
now  challenge  the  title  of  the  eastern  plains 
as  the  most  fertile,  wealthy  and  populous  por- 
tions of  the  province.  Multan  and  Lyallpur 
are  the  largest  towns  in  the  western  area. 
Owing  to  its  geographical  position,  its  scanty 
rainfall  and  cloudless  skies,  and  perhaps  to  its 
wide  expanse  of  untilled  plams,  the  climate 
of  the  Punjab  presents  greater  extremes  of 
both  beat  and  cold  than  any  other  portion  of 
India.  The  summer,  from  April  to  Septem- 
ber, is  scorchingly  hot,  and  in  the  winter, 
sharp  frosts  are  common.  But  the  bright 
sun  and  invigorating  air  make  the  climate 
of  the  Punjab  in  the  cold  weather  almost  ideal. 

The  People. 

Of  the  population  roughly  one  half  is  Maho- 
medan,  three-eighths  Hindu  and  one-eighth 
Sikh.  Socially  the  landed  classes  stand  high 
and  of  these  the  Jats,  numbering  nearly  five 
millions,  are  the  most  important.  Roughly 
speaking,  one  half  the  Jats  are  Mahomedan; 
one-third  Sikh  and  one-sixth  Hindu.  In  dis- 
tribution they  are  ubiquitous  and  are  equally 
divided  over  the  five  divisions  of  the  province. 
Next  in  importance  come  the  Rajputs,  who 
number  over  a  million  and  a  half.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  Mahomedans  by  religion, 
about  a  fourth  are  Hindus  and  a  very  few 
Sikhs.  They  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
province.  Both  Jats  and  Rajputs  of  the  Pun- 
jab provide  many  of  the  best  recruits  for  the 
Indian  Army.  In  fact  all  the  agricultural 
classes  of  the  Punjab,  except  in  the  south- 
western districts,  made  a  magnificent  response 
to  the  appeal  for  recruits  in  the  great  war  and 
the  province's  contribution  of  upwards  of 
400,000  men  to  the  main  power  of  the  Empire 
speaks  for  itself.  The  Gujars  are  an  important 
agricultural  and  pastoral  tribe,  chiefly  found 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  province  and  in  the 
extreme  north-west.  In  organisation  they 
closely  resemble  the  Jats  and  are  often  absorbed 
into  that  tribe.  There  are  many  minor  agri- 
cultural tribes,  priestly  and  religious  castes 
(Brahmans,  Sayads  and  Kureshis),  most  of 
whom  are  landholders,  the  trading  castes  of 
the  Hindus  (Khatris,  Aroras  and  Banias)  and 
trading  castes  of  the  Mahomedans  (Khojas, 
Parachas  and  Khakhas).  and  the  numerous 
artisan  and  menial  castes.  There  are  also 
vagrant  and  criminal  tribes,  and  foreign  ele- 
ments in  the  population  are  represented  by  the 
Baluchis  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and  neighbouring 
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districts  in  the  west,  who  number  about 
half  a  million  and  maintain  their  tribal 
system,  and  the  Pathans  of  the  Attock  and 
Mianwah  districts.  Pathans  are  also  found 
scattered  all  over  tiie  province  enpasod  in  horse- 
dealing,  labour  and  trade.  A  small  Tibetan 
element  is  found  in  the  Himalayan  districts. 

Languages. 

The  main  language  of  the  province  is  Pun- 
jabi, which  is  spoken  by  more  than  half  the 
population.  Western  Punjabi  may  be  classed 
as  a  separate  language,  sometimes  called 
Lahndi,  and  is  spoken  in  the  north  and  west. 
The  next  most  important  languages  are  West- 
ern Hindi,  which  includes  Hindustani,  Urdu 
(the  polished  language  of  the  towns)  and  other 
Hindi ;  Western  Pahari,  which  is  spoken  in 
the  hill  tracts ;  and  llajasthani,  the  language 
of  Ilajputana.  Baluchi,  Pushto,  Sindhi  and 
Tibeto-Burman  languages  are  used  by  small 
proportions  of  the  population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  the  staple  industry  of  the 
province,  affording  the  main  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  56  per  cent,  of  the  population.  It 
is  essentially  a  country  of  peasant  proprietors. 
About  one-sixth  of  the  total  area  in  British 
districts  is  Government  property,  the  remain- 
ing five-sixths  belonging  to  private  owners. 
But  a  large  part  of  the  Government  land  is 
so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  brought  under 
cultivation  without  extensive  irrigation.  Thus 
the   Lower   Clienab    Canal    irrigates  nearly 
1,900,000  acres  of  v/hat  was    formerly  waste 
land  and  the  Lower  Jlielum  Canal,  390,000 
acres,    and    the   Lower    Bari    Boab  Canal, 
when    the  colonisation  scheme  is  completed, 
will    add     1,200,000    acres    to    this  total. 
Large  areas  in  the  hills  and  elsewhere  which 
aie  unsuited  to  cultivation  are  preserved  as 
forest  lands,  the  total  extent  of  which  is  about 
8,700  square  miles.    Of  the  crops  grown,  wheat 
is  the  most  important  and  the  development 
of  irrigation  has  led  to  a  great  expansion  of 
the  wheat  area,  which  now  occupies  in  an  aver- 
age year  over  8|  millions  of  acres.    The  aver- 
age annual  outturn  of  wheat  is  3,000,000  tons, 
valued   at   present    prices   at  approximately 
£20,000,000.    Next  in   importance  to  wheat 
is  gram,  the  average  annual  produce  of  which 
is  a  million  tons  valued  at  £5,000,000.  Other 
important   staples   are   barley,   rice,  millets, 
maize,   oilseeds   (rape,   toria   and  sesamum), 
cotton  and  sugarcane.    Cotton  is  grown  gene- 
rally throughout  the  province  but  the  ravages 
of  boll-worm  have  affected  the  popularity  of 
the  crop.    The  cotton  grown  is  of  the  short 
stapled    variety,    known  as    '  Bengals '.  The 
country    being    preponderantly  agricultural, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
people  lies  in  its  live-stock.    The  latest  cattle 
census    gives   the    following    figures : — cattle, 
nearly  8,000,000  head  :  buffaloes,  about  850,000  ; 
bovine  young  stock,  3,800.000;  sheep,  4,500,000, 
goats,   4,250,000.    Large   profits   are  derived 
from  the  cattle  and  dairy  trades  and  wool  is 
a  staple  product  in  the  south-west  in  Kuly 
and  Kangra  and  throughout  the  plains  gene- 
rally.   The  production  of  hides  and  skins  is 
also  an  important  industry. 

Industries. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Punjab  is  small, 
rock  salt,  saltpetre,  and  limestone  for  road- 


building  being  the  most  important  products. 
There  are  some  small  coal  mines  in  the  Jhelum 
district,  with  an  output  of  about  50,000  tons  a 
vf'ar,  and  gold-washing  is  carried  on  in  most 
of  the  rivers,  not  without  remunerative  results. 
Iron  and  copper  ores  are  plentiful  but  diffi- 
culties of  carriage  and  the  absence  of  fuel  have 
hitherto  prevented  smelting  on  a  large  scale. 
The  Punjab  is  not  a  large  manufacturing 
country,  the  total  number  of  factories  being  only 
184,  the  majority  of  which  are  devoted  to  cotton 
ginning,  cleaning  and  pressing.  Cotton  weav- 
ing as  a  domestic  industry  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  hand  looms  in  nearly  every  village. 
The  Salvation  Army  has  shown  considerable 
enterprise  in  improving  the  hand-weaving 
industry.  Blankets  and  woollen  rugs  are  also 
produced  in  considerable  quantities  and  the 
carpets  of  Amritsar  are  famous.  Silk-weaving 
is  also  carried  on  and  the  workers  in  gold, 
silver,  brass,  copper  and  earthernwaie  are  fairly 
numerous  and  ivory  carving  is  carried  on  at 
Amritsar  and  Patiala.  The  trade  of  the  pro* 
vinc_e  is  steadily  expanding,  the  total  internal 
trade  being  valued  at  65|  crores  of  rupees. 
The  external  trade  with  Afghanistan,  Ladakh 
and  Tibet  is  valued  at  34  lakhs. 

Administration. 
The  administrative  functions  of  Government 
are  performed  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  with  the 
approval  of  the  Crown.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  practice  is  always  a  member  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  though  military  mem- 
bers of  the  Punjab  Commission  are  eligible 
for  the  position.  The  Punjab  Commission, 
the  body  which  is  responsible  for  the  Civil 
administration  of  the  province,  is  recruited 
from  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  the  Provin- 
cial Civil  Service.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province 
from  the  Punjab,  one-fourth  of  the  cadre  was 
drawn  from  the  Indian  Army.  The  business 
of  Government  is  carried  on  through  the  usual 
Secretariat  which  consists  of  three  Secretaries, 
designated  (1)  Chief,  (2;  Revenue  and  (3)  Fi- 
nancial Secretaries,  and  three  Under-Secre- 
taries. There  is  also  at  present  an  Additional 
Secretary.  In  the  Public  Works  Department, 
there  are  also  three  Secretaries  (Chief  Engi- 
neers), one  in  the  Buildings  and  Roads  Branch 
and  two  in  the  Irrigation  Branch.  The  heads 
of  the  Police  and  Educational  Departments 
arc  also  Under-Secretaries  to  Government. 
The  Government  spends  the  winter  in  Lahore 
and  the  summer  (from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  October)  in  Simla.  The  Lieute- 
nant-Governor has  no  Executive  Council,  but 
is  assisted  in  legislative  business  by  a  Legis- 
lative Council  of  28  members,  of  whom  11 
are  elected  and  17  nominated  by  the  Lieute- 
nant-Governor. Of  the  nominated  members, 
not  more  than  11  may  be  officials,  in  addition 
there  may  be  two  nominated  expert  members. 
Under  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  province 
is  adm.inistered  by  five  Commissioners  (for 
Ambala,  Jullundur,  Lahore,  Rawalpindi  and ' 
Multan)  who  exercise  general  control  over  the 
Deputy  Commissioners— 29  in  number— eacl- 
of  whom  is  in  charge  of  a  district.  A  district 
on  an  average  contains  four  tahsils,  each  con 
sisting  of  about  300  villages.  The  Deputy 
Commissioner  is  usually  a  Covenanted  Civiliai 
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)r  military  member  of  the  Punjab  Commis- 
Mion,  although  five  Deputy  Commissioner  ships 
ire  "listed"  for  Provincial  Civil  Servants. 
!  fhe  Deputy  Commissioner  has  under  him  one 
3r  more  Assistant  Commissioners  (Coven - 
t  inted  Civilians)  and  one  or  more  Extra  Assist- 
int  Commissioners  (Provincial  Civilians).  In 
some  cases,  one  or  more  tahsils  form  a  sub- 
division under  the  charge  of  a  sub -divisional 
officer  who  has  wide  powers.  The  tahsil  is 
in  charge  of  a  Tahsildar,  in  some  cases  assisted 
by  one  or  more  Naib  Tahsildars.  The  village 
IS  under  a  Lambardar  or  headman  and  in  most 
districts  the  villases  are  grouped  into  zails, 
L^ach  under  a  zaildar.  The  larabardars  and 
i^aildars  are  *'  village  officers  "  and  not  Gov- 
ernment-servants. The  district  Land  Re- 
cords and  Excise  staff,  though  organised  for 
special  departmental  purposes,  is  available 
lor  general  administrative  work.  The  Native 
states  of  the  province  are  arranged  for  the 
purposes  of  supervision  into  five  groups,  each 
ander  the  charge  of  a  Political  Agent.  Except  in 
(  he  case  of  the  Sikh  Phulkian  States  (Patiala, 
Jliind  and  Nabha)  and  the  Bahawalpur  Agency, 
Mie  Political  Agent  is  either  the  neighbouring 
Commissioner  or  Deputy  Commissioner.  The 
principal  heads  of  Department  in  the  province 
are  the  two  Financial  Commissioners  (who 
are  the  highest  Court  of  Revenue  jurisdiction, 
and  heads  of  the  departments  of  Land  and 
Separate  Revenue  and  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Court  of  Ward?),  the  three  Chief  Engineers, 
the  In  spec  tor- General  of  Police,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Instruction,  the  Inspector-Gene- 
ral of  Prisons,  the  Inspector-General  of  Civil 
Hospitals,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  the 
Conservator  of  Forests,  the  Director  of  Agri- 
culture and  Industries,  the  Inspector-General 
of  Registration,  the  Registrar  of  Co-operative 
Credit  Societies  and  Joint  Stock  Companies  and 
the  Legal  Remembrancer.  The  Accountant- 
General,  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Director  of 
Telegraph  Engineering,  and  the  Agent,  North- 
western Railway,  represent  Imperial  Depart- 
ments under  the  Government  of  India. 

Justice. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  entrusted 
to  a  High  Court,  which  is  the  final  appellate 
authority  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  has 
powers  of  original  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases 
where  European  British  subjects  are  charged 
with  serious  oftences  and  original  civil  juris- 
diction in  special  cases.  The  Court  sits  at 
Lahore  and  is  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice  and 
-ix  puisne  judges  (either  Civilians  or  barristers), 
and  an  eighth  additional  judge.  The  Conversion 
of  the  old  Chief  Court  into  a  High  Court 
wiiich  had  first  been  mooted  as  long  ago  as 
!  SS6  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
St.vto  in  1916,  could  not  take  effect  until  the 
w  ;ir  was  over  and  was  finally  brought  into  force 
oil  April  1,  1919.  Subordinate  to  XhQ  Hig  h  Court 
are  the  District  and  Sessions  Judge  (22  in 
number)  each  of  whom  exercises  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  in  a  civil  and  sessions  division 
comprising  one  or  more  districts.  They 
hear  most  of  the  first  appeals  in  Civil 
suits  and  try  sessions  cases  and  hear  criminal 
ap[)e4ils  from  the  district  and  first  class  magis- 
trates. One  or  two  divisions  have  an  additional 
judge  and  in  many  districts  a  Subordinate  Judge 
exorcising  unlimited  civil  jurisdiction,   is  ap- 


pointed to  assist  the  District  Judge  but  the 
majority  of  civil  suits  are  tried  in  the  first 
instance  by  Munsifs  whose  jurisdiction  is 
limited  to  suits  not  exceeding  Rs.  1,000 
in  value.  The  assistants  to  Deputy  Com 
missioners  are  always  invested  with  .  the 
powers  of  a  Munsif,  but  the  former  prac- 
tice of  investing  Tahsildars  with  Munsifs 
powers  is  being  gradually  discontinued.  At 
Lahore,  Amritsar  and  Simla  there  are  Courts 
of  Small  Causes.  The  Deputy  Commissioner 
is  the  District  Magistrate  and  controls  the 
subordinate  Criminal  Courts  of  the  District 
All  the  assistants  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
as  well  as  the  District  and  Subordinate  Judges,' 
but  not  the  Munsifs,  are  invested  with  magis- 
terial powers.  Tahsildars  usually  exercise 
the  powers  of  a  second  class  magistrate  and 
Naib  Tahsildars  those  of  the  third  class,  and 
considerable  assistance  is  obtained  from  Hono- 
rary Magistrates  who  sit  either  singly  or  as  a 
bench.  In  districts  in  which  the  Frontier 
Crimes  Regulation  is  in  force  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner on  the  finding  of  a  Council  of  Elder 
(Jirga)  may  pass  sentence  up  to  four  years 
imprisonment.  In  all  cases  capital  sentences 
require  the  confirmation  of  the  Chief  Court, 
Special  Revenue  Courts  to  decide  all  suits 
regarding  tenant  right,  rents  and  cognate 
matters  in  which  civil  courts  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion have  been  estabhshed  under  the  Punjab 
Tenancy  Act.  The  Financial  Commissioners 
are  the^  final  court  of  appeal  in  revenue  cases. 
Local  Government. 
Local  control  over  certain  branches  of  the 
administration  is  secured  by  the  constitution 
of  district  boards  exercising  authority  over 
a  district  and  of  municipalities  exercising 
authority  over  a  city  or  town.  A  few  districts 
have  local  boards  which  exercise  authority 
over  a  tahsil.  These  bodies  are  composed  of 
members  either  nominated  by  Government 
or  elected  by  the  people  and  they  are  empower- 
ed to  spend  the  funds  at  their  disposal  on 
schools  and  dispensaries,  vaccination,  sanita- 
tion, roads  and  rest  houses  and  general  improve- 
ments. The  funds  of  district  boards  are  de- 
rived mainly  from  a  cess  on  the  land  revenue 
of  the  district  supplemented  by  grants  from 
Provincial  Funds,  and  those  of  municipali- 
ties from  octroi,  local  taxation  and  Govern- 
ment grants.  In  the  smaller  towns  which 
are  known  as  **  notified  areas ",  a  simpler 
form  of  government  than  the  municipal  sys- 
tem is  in  force.  Where  the  elective  principle 
is  in  force  as  regards  both  district  boards  and 
municipalities,  the  public  shows  very  little 
interest  in  the  elections,  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  sectarian  feeling  runs  high. 

Finance. 

Under  the  present  system  of  decentralisa- 
tion in  finance,  the  Imperial  Government  dele- 
gates to  the  Punjab  Government  the  control 
of  expenditure  on  the  ordinary  administra* 
tive  services  together  with  the  whole  or  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  certain  heads  of  revenue 
sufficient  to  meet  those  charges.  Of  the  va- 
rious heads  of  revenue  post  office,  telegraphs, 
railways,  opium  and  salt  are  entirely  Impe- 
rial. Land  revenue,  stamps,  excise,  income- 
tax  and  major  irrigation  works  are  divided 
between  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Govern- 
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ments  in  the  proportioD  of  one  half  to  each. 
Minor  irrigation  works  and  some  minor  heads 
are  divided  in  varying  proportions  while  the 
revenue  from  forests,  registration,  courts  of 
law,  jails,  police  and  education  are  wholly  pro- 
vincial as  well  as  the  income  of  district  boards 
and  municipalities.  The  Budget  for  1919-20 
shows  an  opening  balance  of  Rs.  2,23,3 5, <  00. 
a  total  revenue  of  Rs.  5,88,50,000,  and  a  total 
expenditure  of  Rs .  6  02,28,000  leaving  a  closing 
balance  of  Rs.  2,09,57,000. 

Public  Works. 

As  was  stated  in  the  section  on  "Adminis" 
tration "  the  Public  Works  Department  is 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  for  Buildings 
and  Roads  and  the  other  for  Irrigation.  In 
the  former  branch,  under  the  Chief  Engineer, 
the  province  is  divided  into  three  circles  under 
Superintending  Engineers  and  11  divisions 
under  Executive  Engineers.  The  primary 
object  of  this  branch  is  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  Imperial  and  Provincial  works, 
but  it  also  assists  municipalities  and  district 
boards.  The  Irrigation  branch  is  under  two 
Chief  Engineers,  one  of  whom  is  also  Chief 
Engineer  of  Irrigation  Works  in  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province.  Under  them  are 
nine  Superintending  Engineers  in  charge  of 
circles  and  39  Executive  Engineers  in  charge 
of  divisions.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  Irrigation  Oflficers 
are  responsible  for  the  assessment  of  water 
rates  leviable  on  irrigated  areas  and  in  several 
districts  where  the  land  revenue  demand  is 
assessed  on  the  fluctuating  principle,  for  the 
formulation  o  f  this  demand  on  irrigated  crops 
as  well. 

Irrigation. 

The  canal  system  of  the  Punjab  is  admit- 
tedly one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Bri- 
tish rule  in  India.  Not  including  the  enor- 
mous Triple  Canal  project  recently  completed, 
the  total  irrigated  area  in  British  districts 
and  Native  States  amounts  to  8,269,233 
acres.  The  Beas  is  the  only  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  province  from  which  no 
canal  takes  off.  The  Indus  provides  sup- 
plies for  two  large  series  of  inundation  canals, 
one  on  either  bank.  Taking  off  from  the 
Jhelum  is  the  Lower  Jhelum  perennial  canal, 
with  150  miles  of  main  channel  and  1,000  miles 
of  distributaries  and  lower  down  the  river  is 
a  large  series  of  inundation  canals.  The  Lower 
Chenab  perennial  canal  takes  off  from  the  Che- 
nab  and  comprises  427  miles  of  main  channel 
and  branches  and  2,278  miles  of  branches, 
while  below  the  junction  of  the  Chenab  and 
Ravi  rivers  is  a  series  of  inundation  canals 
on  both  banks.  The  Ravi  provides  supplies 
for  the  Upper  Bari  Doab  Canal,  which  has 
370  miles  of  main  line  and  branches  and  1,571 
miles  of  distributaries.  Some  small  inunda- 
tion canals  and  the  Sidhani  system  with  a 
length  of  200  miles  also  take  off  from  the  Ravi. 
The  Sirhind  Canal,  which  has  a  main  line  and 
branches  of  538  miles  and  distributaries  amount- 
ing to  3,703  miles,  takes  off  from  the  Sutlej, 
and  there  are  two  systems  of  inundation 
canals  deriving  their  supplies  from  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Sutlej  respectively  in  addition  to 
the  Grey  Canals  maintained  on  the  co-opera- 
tive system  in  the  Ferozepore  distiict  and  a  vast 


series  of  inundation  canals  in  Bahawalpur 
State.  The  Western  Jumna  Canal,  which 
takes  off  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
has  a  main  line  and  branches  of  377  miles  and 
distributaries  of  1,764  miles.  The  Triple 
Canal  project  is  intended  to  carry  surplus  water 
from  the  Jhelum  and  the  Chenab  to  supple- 
ment the  scanty  supplies  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Ravi  and  incidentally  to  afford  irriga- 
tion to  the  tracts  through  which  the  supply 
channels  pass.  The  three  canals  included  in 
the  scheme  are  khown  as  the  Upper  Jhelum^ 
Upper  Chenab  and  Lower  Bari  Doab  Canals. 
Of  these  the  Upper  Chenab  was  opened 
in  April  1912  and  the  Lower  Bari  Doab  in  April 
1913  and  the  Upper  Jhelum  in  December 
1915.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
great  work  is  the  level  crossing  at  Balloki, 
40  miles  from  Lahore,  where  the  Upper 
Chenab  canal  supply  is  passed  across  the  Ravi 
into  the  Lower  Bari  Doab  Canal.  The  revised 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  scheme 
is  £6|  millions.  The  scheme  is  expected  to 
serve  an  area  of  1,870,000  acres  annually. 

Police. 

The  Police  force  is  divided  into  District  and 
Railway  Police.  The  combined  force  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Inspector-General,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  gazetted  force  and  has  under 
him  three  Deputy  Inspectors-General,  and  a 
fourth  Deputy  Inspector-General  in  charge  of 
Criminal  Investigation,  the  Police  Training 
School  and  Finger  Print  Bureau  at  Phillaur. 
The  Railway  Police  are  divided  into  two 
districts.  Northern  and  Southern,  under  an 
Assistant  Inspector- General.  The  District 
Police  are  controlled  by  Superintendents, 
each  of  whom  is  in  charge  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  has  under  him  one  or  more  Assist- 
ant Superintendents.  The  district  is  divided 
into  circles  under  charge  of  Inspectors,  and 
again  into  thanas  in  charge  of  a  Sub-Inspector. 
The  staff  of  a  thana  consists  on  an  average  of 
one  Sub-Inspector,  two  head  constables  and 
10  constables.  A  service  of  Provincial  Police 
officers  has  also  been  estabhshed  consisting 
of  18  Deputy  Superintendents,  who  are  em- 
ployed as  assistants  to  the  Superintendents. 
The  total  police  force  of  the  province  exclusive 
of  gazetted  officers,  consists  of  980  officers 
and  about  20,000  men,  practically  half  of  whom 
are  armed  with  revolvers  and  bored  out  rifles. 
The  village  police  or  chaukidars  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
each  district  not  of  the  Police  Superintendent. 
The  cost  of  the  Police  Force  is  62|  lakhs. 

Education. 

Although  the  Punjab  is  usually  considered 
rather  a  backward  province,  education  has 
made  great  strides  especially  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Government  maintain  the  Govern- 
ment College  at  Lahore,  the  Central  Training 
College  at  Lahore,  a  Training  Class  for  Euro- 
pean teachers  at  Sanawar  (Simla  Hills),  nor-* 
mal  schools  at  the  headquarters  of  each  di- 
vision, and  High  Schools  at  the  headquarters 
of  each  district,  and  the  Lawrence  Military 
Asylum  at  Sanawar  for  European  children. 
Two  more  Government  Colleges,  at  Ambala 
and  IMultan  are  in  contemplation.  There 
are  in  the  province  nine  arts  colleges 
(one  of  thein  Oriental).    0  professional  colleges 
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)r  males  and  1  for  females ;  130  High 
cjbools  for  boys  and  18  for  girls ;  243  middle 
jhools  for  boys  and  43  for  girls;  6,492  Pri- 
lary  Schools  for  boys  and  855  for  girls;  54 
jhools  for  special  instruction  for  boys  and 
2  for  girls.  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
3hools  of  all  classes,  both  male  and  female,  is 
63,154.  The  nine  arts  colleges  are : — The 
rovernment,  Oriental,  Forman  Christian, 
)ayanand,  Islamia  and  Dayal  Singh  Colleges 
t  Lahore ;  Khalsa,  Amritsar ;  Murray,  Sial- 
ote ;  Gordon,  Rawalpindi.  Professional  edu- 
ation  is  represented  by  the  Law,  Medical 
nd  Veterinary  Colleges  at  Lahore,  the  Agri- 
ultural  College  at  Lyallpur,  the  Clerical  and 
Commercial  School  at  Amritsar,  the  Engi- 
eering  School  at  Rasul,  the  Mayo  School 
.£  Art  and  the  Railway  Technical  School,  both 
,t  Lahore.  There  are  eight  Industrial  Schools 
a  the  Province  maintained  by  Municipali- 
'  ies  or  District  Boards  and  others  maintained 
)y  Missionary  bodies,  the  Arya  Samaj,  etc., 
vhich  receive  grants-in-aid.  The  education 
)f  the  domiciled  community  is  provided  for 
)y  a  number  of  secondary  boarding  schools 
n  hill  stations  and  of  primary  schools  in  the 
)lains.  The  aristocracy  of  the  province  is 
Drovided  for  by  the  Aitchison  Chiefs'  College 
ior  boys  and  the  Queen  Mary's  College  for 
;irls,  both  at  Lahore. 

The  Education  Department  is  administered 
Dy  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
has  under  him  an  Inspector  of  Schools  in  each 
jivil  division  an  Assistant  Director,  with  two 
OT  more  assistants,  a  District  Inspector,  with 
assistants,  in  each  district,  two  Inspectresses 
of  girls'  schools  and  an  Inspector  of  European 
Tschools.  Higher  education  is  controlled  by 
the  Punjab  University  (incorporated  in  1882) 
which  has  the  Lieutenant-Governor  as  ex-officio 
Chancellor,  a  Vice-Chancellor  appointed  by 
Government  and  a  Senate.  In  addition  to 
the  nine  arts  colleges  already  mentioned  and 
the  Law  and  Medical  Colleges  at  Lahore,  St. 
Stephen's  College,  Delhi,  and  the  Hindu 
College,  Delhi,  and  six  other  colleges  in 
Kashmir,  Patiala,  Bahawalpur,  Kapurthala  and 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province  are  affiliated 
to  the  Punjab  University. 

Medical. 

The  Medical  Department  is  controlled  by 
the  Inspector-General  of  Civil  Hospitals  (a 
member  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service)  who 
also  supervises  the  departments  of  the  Chief 
Plague  Medical  Officer  and  the  Chief  Malaria 
Medical  Officer.  Sanitation  is  controlled  by 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner  (also  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Service)  who  has  under 
him  two  Deputy  Sanitary  Commissioners  and  is 
advised  by  the  Sanitary  Board,  with  the  Sanitary 
Engineer  as  Technical  Adviser.  Medical  work  in 
the  districts  is  in  charge  of  the  Civil  Surgeons, 
of  whom  fourteen  before  the  War  were  members 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  and  others  Mili- 
tary Assistant  Surgeons  and  uncovenanted 
Medical  Officers,  chiefly  Civil  Assistant  Sur- 
geons. The  Mayo  Hospital  at  Lahore  and 
special  railway,  canal  and  police  hospitals 
are  maintained  by  Government,  but  the  ordi- 
nary hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  dis- 
tricts are  maintained  by  municipal  or  district 
funds.   Certain  private  institutions  such  as 


the  Walker  Hospital  at  SioiJa  and  many 
mission  dispensaries  receive  grin !  s-in-aid.  The 
Mayo  Hospital  at  Lahore  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended and  improved  as  a  memorial  to  King 
Edward  VIT,  and  was  formally  opened  by 
Lord  Hardinge  In  December  1915.  The  total 
number  of  patients  treated  at  all  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  in  the  year  is  over 
four  and  a  half  millions,  including  nearly 
75,000  in-paticnts.  A  temporary  department 
to  combat  plague  has  been  organised 
under  the  Chief  Medical  Plague  Officer,  in 
the  districts  the  Civil  Surgeons  are  generally  in 
charge  of  the  operations  against  plague,  but 
additional  officers  are  employed  from  time  to 
time.  There  is  only  one  lunatic  asylum  in 
the  Province  at  Lahore,  but  there  are  ten  leper 
asylums.  The  Pasteur  Institute  at  Kasauli 
performs  the  functions  of  a  provincial  labora- 
tory for  the  Punjab.  Vaccination  is  super- 
vised by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  but  is 
more  particularly  the  concern  of  the  Deputy 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  who  has  under  him 
a  special  staff.  Civil  Surgeons  also  have  a 
local  staff  of  vaccinators  under  them. 

Administration. 

Lieutemnt-Governor ,  Sir  Edward  Maclagan, 
k.c.i.e.,  c.s.i.,  i.c.s. 

Personal  Staff. 
Private  Secretary,    Lieut. -Col.  E.  C.  Bayley, 

C.I.E.,  O.B.E.,  LA. 

Honorary  Aides -de-Camp,  Lieut.  Col.  W.  T 
Wright,  Subedar-Major  Feroz  Khan  Bahadu. 
and  Sube^ar  Sainbir  Gurung,  Bahadur,  i.o.M. 

Legislative  Council. 
President,  The  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Members. 
Nominated, 
H.  J.  Maynard,  c.s.i.,  i.c.s. 
T.  P.  Ellis,  I.c.s.,  o.b.e. 
F.  W.  Woods. 
J.  A.  Richey. 
E.  A.  A.  Joseph, i.c.s. 
C.  A.  H.  Townsend,  i.c.S. 
C.  J.  Hallifax,  C.B.E.,  i.c.s. 
Col.  R.  C.  MacWatt. 
Sardar  Bahadur  Gajjan  Singh 
Khwajah  Yusuf  Shah,  Khan  Bahadur. 
Rai  Bahadur  Ram  Saran  Das,  c.i.E. 
Rai  Bahadur  Pandit  Sheo  Narayan, 
Nawab  Sir  Bahram  Khan. 

E.  W.  Parker. 
Sardar  Gopal  Singh. 
B.  T.  Gibson,  l  c.  s. 

Elected, 

F.  C.  Waller. 

Lala  Jowahar  Lai  Bhargava. 
Raizada  Bhagat  Ram. 
Sayad  Makhdum  Rajan  Shah. 
Dewan  Bahadur  Dewan  Daulat  Uai. 
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Bakhshi  Sohan  Lai  of  Lahore.  I 

Malik  Muhammad  Amin  Khan  of  Shamsabad. 

Chaudhri  Lai  Cliand. 

Khan  Saheb  ?.nrza  Ikram  UUah  Khan. 

Khan  Bahadur  Sayad  IMehdi  Shah. 

Khan  Bahadur  Mian  Fazl-i-Husain. 

Secret  A.IIIAT. 
Chief  Secretary,  J.  P.  Thompson,  i.c.s. 
Revenue  Secretary  J  E.  A.  A.  Joseph,  i.C.S 
Financial  Secretary,  B.  T.  Gibson,  l.C.S. 
Registrar,  Percy  Wood-Collins. 

Public  Works  Department. 

Irrigation  Branch. 

Secretaries,  ¥.  W.  Woods ;  W.  F.  Holms. 

Buildings  and  Roads  Branch. 

Secretary,  A.  S.  Montgomery. 

Revenue  Department. 

Financial    Commissioners,    H.    J.  Maynard, 
l.C.S.,and  P.  J.  Fagan,  l.C.S. 

Director   of  Agriculture   and  Industries,  C.  A. 
H.  Townsend,  B.A.,  i.c.s. 

Director  of  Land   Records,    Inspector -Genl.  of 
Registration,  and  Registrar-General,  D.  J.  Boyd. 

Miscellaneous  Appointments. 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  James  Alexander 
Richey,  m.a. 

Inspector-General  of    Police,   A.  C.  Stewart. 

Inspector-General  of  Registration  Shaikh  Rahim 
Bakhsh. 


Conservator   of   Forests,    RichaTd  Mcintosh 

(on  leave)  ;  William  Mayes  (Officiating). 
Inspector  General  of  Civil  Hospitals  and  Sanitary 

Commissioner,  Colonel  Robert  Charles  Macwatt, 
CLE. ,  LM.S. 

Inspector    General   of  Prisons,   Lt.-Col.  E.  L. 
Ward. 

Accountant-General,  F.  D.  Gordon,  m.a. 
Postmaster-General,  Philip  Graham  Rogers.  l.C.S. 

Lieutenant  Governors  of  the  Punjab. 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  Bart.,  G.C.B  1859 

Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  k.c.b  1859 

Donald  Friell  McLeod,  c.b.  . ,  . .  1865 
Major-General     Sir     Henry     Durand,  1870 

K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  died  at  Tonk,  January  1871. 

R.  H.  Davies,  c.S.i.   1871 

R.  E.  Bgerton,  O.S.l  1877 

Sir     Charles     U.  Aitchison,     K.c.s.i.,  1882 

CLE. 

James  Broadwood  LyalJ   1887 

Sir  Dennis  Fitzpatrick,  K.c.S.l   1892 

WiUiam  Mackworth  Young,  CS.l.         . .  1897 

Sir  C.  M.  Rivaz,  K.cs.l   1902 

Sir   D.  C.  J.  Ibbetson,  K.cs.l,,  resigned  1907 

22nd  January  1908. 

T.  G.  Walker,  C.S.I,  (off g.)         ..  ..  1907 

Sir  Louis  W.  Dane,  K.c.i.E.,  C.S.I.  . .  1908 

James  McCrone  Douie  (offg.)      . .  . .  1911 

Sir  M.  F.O'Dwyer,  K.cs.l.  .  .  1913 

Sir  Edward  Maclagan,  k.c.i.e.,  cs.l.  . .  1918 
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The  Province  of  Burma  lies  between  Assam 
on  the  North- West  and  China  on  the  North- 
East,  and  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the 
West  and  South -West  and  Siam  on  the  South - 
East.  Its  area,  including  the  district  of  Putao 
constituted  in  February  1914,  is  approximately 
270,000  square  miles,  of  which  172,000  are  under 
direct  British  Administration,  31,000  belong  to 
independent  and  67,000  to  semi-independent 
Native  States.  The  main  geographical  feature 
of  the  country  is  the  series  of  rivers  and  hills 
running  fan -like  from  North  to  South  with 
fertile  valleys  in  between,  widening  and 
flattening  out  as  they  approach  the  Delta. 
Differences  of  eleva^tion  and  rainfall  produce 
great  variations  in  climate.  The  coastal  tracts 
of  Arakan  and  Tenassein  have  a  rainfall  of 
about  200  inches,  the  Delta  less  than  hall  that 
amount.  The  hot  season  is  short  ajid  the  mon- 
soon breaks  early.  The  maximum  shade  tem- 
perature is  about  QQ",  the  minimum  about  60°. 
North  of  the  Delta  the  rainfall  decreases  rapidly 
to  30  inches  in  the  central  dry  zone  which  lies 
in  a  "rain  shadow"  and  ha.s  a  climate  resembl- 
ing that  of  Bihar.  The  maximum  temperature 
is  twenty  degrees  higher  than  in  the  wet  zone, 
but  this  is  compensated  by  a  bracing  cold  season. 
To  the  north  and  east  of  the  dry  zone  lie  the 
Kachin  hills  and  the  Shan  plateau.  The  aver- 
age elevation  of  this  tableland  is  3,000  feet 
with  peaks  rising  to  9,000.  Consequently  it 
enjoys  a  temperate  climate  with  a  rainfall  of 
about  70  inches  on  the  average.  Its  area  is 
over  50,000  square  miles.  There  is  no  other  re- 
gion of  similar  area  in  the  Indian  Empire  so  well 
adapted  for  European  colonization.  The  mag- 
nificent rivers,  the  number  of  hilly  ranges  ( Yo- 
mas)  and  the  abundance  of  forests,  all  combine 
to  make  the  scenery  of  Burma  exceedingly 
varied  and  picturesque. 

The  People. 

The  total  population  of  Burma  at  the  census 
of  1911  was  12,115,217.  Of  this  total,  7,642,201 
are  Burmans,  996,420  Shans,  919,641  Karens. 
239,953  Kachins,  306,486  Chins,  344,123  Ara- 
kanese  and  320,629  Talaings.  There  is  also 
a  large  alien  population  of  108,877  Chinese 
and  about  600,000  Indians,  while  the  European 
population  is  24,355. 

The  Burmans,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, belong  to  the  Tibetan  group  and  their 
language  to  the  Tibeto-Chinese  family.  They 
are  essentially  an  agricultural  people,  80  per 
cent,  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  being  in 
their  hands.  The  Burmese,  and  most  of  the 
hill  tribes  also,  profess  Buddhism,  but  Ani- 
mism, or  the  worship  of  nature  spirits,  is  almost 
universal.  The  interest  taken  by  the  Bur- 
mese in  the  course  of  the  war,  their  response 
to  the  call  for  recruits  and  their  generous 
contributions  to  war  loans  and  charitable  funds 
seem  to  show  that  their  apathy  towards  the 
government  of  the  country  is  giving  way  to  an 
intelligent  loyalty  to  British  rule.  But  attempts 
are  being  made  by  the  Indian  Beform  party 
to  exploit  this  newly  awakened  interest  in  poli- 
tics. In  appearance  the  Burman  is  usually 
somewhat  short  and  thick  set  with  Mongolian 
eatures    His  dress  is  most    distinctive  and 


exceedingly  comfortable.  It  consists  of  a  silk 
handkerchief  bound  round  his  foreheadj  a  loose 
jacket  on  his  body  and  a  long  skirt  or  loongi  tied 
round  his  waist,  reaching  to  his  ankles.  The 
Burman  women,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  type 
of  womanhood  in  the  East,  lead  a  free  and  open 
life,  playing  a  large  part  in  the  household  eco- 
nomy and  in  petty  trading.  Their  dress  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  man's  minus  the  silk 
kerchief  on  the  head,  and  the  loongyi  is  tucked 
in  at  the  side  instead  of  oeing  tied  in  front.  A 
well  dressed  and  well  groomed  Burmese  lady 
would,  for  grace  and  neatness,  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  woman  in  the  world. 
Communications. 
The  Irrawaddy,  and  to  a  less  extent  the 
Chindwin,  afford  great  natural  thoroughfares 
to  the  country.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year 
these  rivers,  especially  the  Irrawaddy,  are  full 
of  saihng  and  steam  craft.  In  the  Delta  the 
net- work  of  waterways  is  mdeed  practically 
the  only  means  of  communication.  The  Irra- 
waddy Flotilla  Company,  with  a  fine  fleet  of 
mail,  cargo  and  ferry  boats,  gives  the  Irrawaddy 
and  the  Delta  rivers  and  creeks  a  splendid  river 
service. 

The  Burma  Railways  Company  has  a  length 
of  1,600  miles  open  line.  The  principal  lines 
are  from  P^angoon  to  IMandalay  ;  from  Sagaina 
to  Myitkyina,  the  most  northern  point  in  the 
system  ;  the  Ran  goon -Prome  line  ;  and  the 
Pegu-Maitaban  line,  which  serves  Moulmein 
on  the  further  bank  of  the  Sal  ween  River.  An 
important  branch  line  runs  from  Thazi  on  the 
main  line  across  the  Meiktila  and  Myingyan 
Districts  to  Myingyan  Town  on  the  Irrawaddy. 
Another  branch  goes  from  Sagaing  on  the  Irra- 
waddy to  Alon  on  the  Chindwin.  A  small 
branch  on  the  Sagaing-Myitkyina  line  runs  from 
Naba  to  Katha  on  the  Irrawaddy.  A  branch 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  runs  from 
Bassein  to  Kyangin.  A  ferry  at  Henzada 
connects  this  branch  with  another  branch  run- 
ning from  Letpadan  on  the  Prome  line  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  at  Tharawaw.  An 
important  line,  the  Southern  Shan  States  Rail- 
way, is  open  as  far  as  Aungban,  7  miles  beyond 
Kalaw,  the  future  hill-station  of  the  province, 
and  70  miles  from  Thazi,  the  junction  with  the 
Ran  goon -Man  dalay  main  line.  The  new  line 
will  end  thirty  miles  further  east  at  Yawnghwe, 
the  principal  town  in  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Nam  Pilu.  The  Northern  Shan  States  railway 
runs  from  Myohaung  Junction,  3  miles  south  of 
Mandalay,  to  Lashio. 

The  length  of  metalled  roads  is  nearly  2,000 
miles  and  of  unmetalled  roads  nearly  11,000. 
The  number  of  roads  is  for  a  rich  province  like 
Burma  quite  inadequate.  One  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  Province  is  a  very  generous 
extension  of  roads  both  metalled  and  un- 
metalled. The  newly-constituted  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Communications  will  no  doubt  effect 
rapid  improvement  when  funds  become  available. 
The  imperial  grant  of  50  lakhs  spread  over  four 
or  five  years  went  a  very  little  way  towards 
making  good  deficiencies,  and  the  proposal  to 
provide  funds  by  means  of  a  tax  on  rice  exports 
was  not  approved. 
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A  revision  of  the  Provincial  settlement  is 
urgently  required.  No  arrangement  can  be  satis- 
factory which  does  not  recognize  the  claim 
of  Burma,  as  a  new  and  undeveloped  country, 
to  separate  treatment.  She  is  taxed  far  more 
highly  than  any  other  province  and  her  surplus 
should  be  used  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
hitherto  for  capital  expenditure  on  development, 
and  not  swept  into  the  Imperial  coffers. 

Industry. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  pro- 
vince and  supports  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
population.  The  nett  total  cropped  area 
is  14J  million  acres  of  which  more  than  half  a 
million  acies  are  cropped  twice.  Irrigation  works 
supply  water  to  If  million  acres.  The  main 
crop  is  paddy,  of  which  some  seven  million 
tons  are  produced,  and  two  and*  three  quarter 
million  tons  of  rice  are  available  for  export. 
In  1915-16  the  actual  exports  were  lower 
than  in  any  of  the  previous  nine  years 
except  1911-12,  and  the  price  realized  six  crores 
of  rupees  below  the  figure  for  1913-14. 
In  1918-19,  thanks  to  extensive  buying  for 
Europe  on  account  of  the  Koyal  Commission 
on  Wheat  Supplies  the  total  export  was  just 
less  than  21  million  tons  of  rice  valued  at  over 
24  crores.  This  was  in  increase  of  400,000  tons 
over  the  figures  of  the  previous  year  and  nearly 
300,000  tons  over  the  average  of  the  previous 
four  years.  The  Value  was  5^^  crores  more  than 
in  the  previous  year  and  Sh  crores  more  than  the 
average  of  the  previous  four  years.  India 
took  845,000  tons  Valued  at  Sh  lakhs.  India 
took  nearly  half  the  export.  Eice  forms 
54  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.  Over  9,000 
tons  of  cotton  are  produced,  101,000  tons  of 
groundnuts,  and  80,000  tons  of  sesamum  Maize 
(:^5,000  tons)  and  white  beans  140,000  tons  are 
the  other  chief  crops. 

Forests  play  an  important  part  in   the  in- 

dustrialHfe  of  the  Province.  The  forest  reserves 
cover  nearly  30,000  square  miles,  while  unclasscd 
forests  are  estimated  at  about  110,000  square 
miles.  Government  extracts  some  90,000  tons 
of  teak  annually,  private  firms,  of  whom  the 
Bombay  Burma  Trading  Corporation  and  Steel 
Brothers  are  the  chief,  extract  over  276,000  tons. 
Other  timber  extracted  by  licensees  amounts 
to  nearly  400,000  tons  and  firewood  700,000 
tons.  The  gross  revenue  from  forests  is  127 
lakhs  of  rupees,  the  net  revenue  74  lakhs. 

The  War  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
country  and  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  mines.  Wolfram  and  tin  mines 
in  Tenasseiim  have  especially  developed. 
Government  has  aided  their  development  by 
the  appointment  of  special  officers,  the  impor- 
tation of  labour  and  the  construction  of  roads, 
in  1918  wolfram  was  extracted  to  the  amount 
of  4,442  tons  Valued  at  over  a  crore  of  rupees. 
Burma  is  the  chief  source  of  the  world's  supply 
of  this  important  mineral.  In  the  same  year 
100  tons  of  block  tin  and  732  tons  of  tin  ore 
were  produced.  The  Value  was  nearly  eighteen 
lakhs.  Silver  ,lead  and  zinc  are  extracted  by 
the  Burma  Mines  Company  at  Badwin  in  the 
Northern  Shan  States,  Copper  in  smaU  quan- 
tities is  also  found  there    The  returns  for  1918 


shew  that  lead  worth  67^^  lakhs  and  silver  worth 
44^  lakhs  were  obtained.  No  zinc  has  been 
won  since  1916.  There  are  small  deposits  of 
Molybdenite  in  Tavoy  and  Mergui  and  of  plati- 
num in  M^iikyina.'  Antimony  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  Amherst  district  in  an  area 
at  present  too  difficult  of  access  for  pro- 
fitable working.  The  output  of  precious  stones 
from  the  ruby  mines  had  declined  since  the 
war  began,  but  the  stones  won  in  1918  were 
worth  over  six  lakhs.  Gold  dredging  in  the 
Myitkyina  District  has  proved  unprofitable 
and  the  company  has  been  wound  up.  From 
the  mines  in  the  Hukong  valley  jade  and 
amber  worth  nearly  four  lakhs  were  won. 
Next  in  importance  for  war  purposes  to  wolfram 
and  far  exceeding  it  in  commercial  value  is 
petroleum.  The  oldest  and  largest  oil  field  in 
the  province  is  at  Yenangyaung  in  Magwe 
district  where  the  Burma  Oil  Company  has  its 
chief  wells.  But  borings  in  other  districts 
have  shown  that  the  oil-bearing  strata  extend 
over  the  whole  of  the  dry  zone,  and  the  output 
from  the  smaller  fields  in  Myingyan,  Pakokku 
and  Minbu  districts  is  now  considerable,  while 
the  wells  sunk  in  Thayetmyo  and  Prome  districts 
are  also  showing  satisfactory  returns.  The 
output  in  1918  was  275  million  gallons 
worth  Es.  162  lakhs.  Two-thirds  of  the  total 
production  comes  from  the  Yenangyaung  field, 
whence  it  is  carried  300  miles  in  pipes  to  the  oil 
refineries  at  Syrian  on  the  Rangoon  river.  The 
revenue  from  minerals  for  the  year  was  Rs.  419 
lakhs. 

The  area  under  rubber  is  60,000  acres. 
The  plantations  are  young  and  as  the  trees  come 
into  bearing  production  increases  rapidly.  The 
exports  of  rubber  in  1918  reached  1,852  tons 
worth  Es.  47  lakhs.  But  the  planting  of  new 
ground  is  not  on  a  scale  to  meet  the  demands 
for  rubber,  and  Government  has  endeavoured 
by  free  grants  of  suitable  land  to  stimulate  plant- 
ing. On  this  as  on  other  industries  of  Bur- 
ma the  mischievous  activities  of  the  company 
promoter  during  the  great*'  boom"  cast  a 
blight  from  which  it  is  only  just  recovering. 
The  bulk  of  the  rubber  is  grown  in  Tenasserim 
division,  but  there  are  large  plantations  near 
Rangoon  and  in  the  wet  zone  of  Upper  Burma 
near  Myitkyina. 

Manufactures. 

There  are  536  factories,  over  three-fifths  of 
which  are  engaged  in  milling  rice  and  over' 
one-fifth  are  sawmills.  The  remainder  are 
chiefly  cotton  ginning  mills,  oil  mills  for  the 
extraction  of  oil  from  groundnuts,  and  oil 
refineries  connected  with  the  petroleum  industry. 
The  average  daily  number  of  operatives  is  under 
70,000.  At  the  Census  of  1911,  469,743  or  only 
6*6  of  the  total  population  were  engaged  out- 
side agriculture  and  production. 

As  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  the  imported  and  factory-made  article 
is  rapidly  ousting  the  home-made  and  indigenous. 
But  at  Amarapura  in  the  Mandalay  District 
a  revival  has  taken  place.of  hand  silk-weaving. 
Burmese  wood-carving  is  still  famous  and  many 
artists  in  silver  still  remain,  the  finish  of  whose 
work  is  sometimes  very  fine.  Bassein  and 
Mandalay  parasols  are  well  known  and  mucb 
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admired  !n  Burma.  But  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  all  hand-made  and  indigenous  in- 
dustries is  the  lacquer  work  of  Pagan  with  its 
delicate  patterns  in  black,  green  and  yellow 
traced  on  a  ground-work  of  red  lacquer  over 
bamboo.  A  new  art  is  the  making  of  bronze 
figures.  The  artists  have  gone  back  to  nature 
for  their  models,  breakijig  away  from  the  con- 
ventionalized forms  into  which  their  silver 
work  had  crystallized,  and  the  new  figures 
display  a  vigour  and  life  that  make  them  by 
far  the  finest  examples  of  art  the  province  cau 
produce. 

Trade. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  In  1918-19 
was  3,565  lakhs,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent, 
compared  with  the  previous  year  but  424  lakhs 
below  the  returns  for  the  best  year  before  the 
war.  Imports  amounted  to  1,059  lakhs  or  7 
per  cent,  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Rangoon,  the  only  port  with  facilities  for 
distribution,  took  85*74  per  cent,  of  the  foreign 
trade  and  93*43  of  the  Indian  trade.  Indian 
trade  rose  from  2,340  lakhs  in  1917-18  to  3,354 
lakhs  in  1918-19.  The  net  customs  duty  was 
191i  lakhs  or  15i  lakhs  more  than  in  1917-18. 
The  shortage  of  shipping  and  the  enormous  cost 
of  freight  continued  to  hamper  trade.  Articles 
of  export  required  for  war  purposes,  such  as 
wolfram,  rubber  and  cotton,  with  hides,  timber, 
tobacco  and  oil,  shew  the  chief  increases. 
The  exports  of  rice  and  paddy  to  foreign 
countries  totalled  1,642,067  tons,  or  8  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1917-18,  but  still  14  per 
cent,  below  the  returns  for  the  best  year  before 
the  war.  Increase  of  prices  accounts  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  increase  of  total 
trade,  but  after  allowances  have  been  made  for 
the  inflation  of  prices  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a 
great  recovery  during  the  year. 

The  most  important  item  of  merchandise 
imported  into  Rangoon  is  manufactured  cotton, 
which  accounts  for  27  per  cent,  of  the  total 
import  trade.  These  imports  are  valued  at  Rs. 
266  lakhs,  [n  1918-19  the  United  Kingdom 
took  36 . 8  per  cent,  and  the  rest  of  the  British 
Empire  26.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign 
trade  of  the  province.  Japan  stands  ne\t 
with  17  per  cent.,  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
her  nearest  competitor,  the  United  States. 
Of  the  import  trade  alone  Japan  takes  23  per 
cent..  United  Kingdom  48.8  per  cent.,  British 
Dominions  16  per  cent.,  the  whole  of  Europe 
2  per  cent.  Japan  has  nearly  doubled  her 
total  trade  in  the  twelve  months  and  imports 
alone  from  Japan  are  two  and  a  quarter  times 
as  much  as  the  average  of  the  three  years  end- 
ing March  1917. 

Administration. 

In  1897  the  Province,  which  had  formerly  been 
administered  by  a  Chief  Commissioner,  was 
raised  to  a  Lieutenant-Governorship.  The 
head  of  the  Province  is  therefore  now  the  Lieut- 
enant-Governor. He  has  a  Council  of  seventeen 
members,  one  of  whom  is  eler^ted  by  the  Burma 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  by  the  Rangoon 
Trades  Association  and  the  remaining  fifteen 
are  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Not  more  than  seven  members  may  be  official ; 
the  rest  must  be  non -officials,  and  at  least  four. 


must  be  selected  from  the  Burmese  population, 
one  from  the  Indian  and  one  from  the  Chinese 
community. 

Burma  is  divided  administratively  into 
Upper  Burma  (including  the  Shan  States 
and  Chin  Hills)  and  Lower  Burma.  The 
Shan  States  are  administered  by  the  Chiefs 
of  the  States,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Superintendents  in  the  case  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Shan  States,  and  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Commissioners  of  the  adioining 
Divisions  in  the  case  of  the  other  States.'  The 
Civil,  Criminal  and  Revenue  administration 
is  vested  in  the  Chief  of  the  State,  subject  to 
the  restrictions  contained  in  the  sanad.  The 
law  administered  is  the  customary  law  of  the 
State. 

The  Chin  Hills  are  administered  by  a  Superin- 
tendent. 

Under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  are  eight 
Commissioners  of  divisions,  four  in  Upper 
and  four  in  Lower  Burma.  Commissioners 
in  Upper  Burma  and  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Arakan  Division  are  ex-officio  Sessions 
Judges,  but  the  other  three  Commissioners 
have  been  relieved  of  all  judicial  work. 

Under  the  Commissioners  are  40  Deputy 
Commissioners  in  charge  of  districts  including 
the  Police  officers  in  charge  of  the  Hill 
Districts  of  Arakan  and  the  Salween  District, 
who  exercise  the  powers  of  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner. Deputy  Commissioners  are  also 
District  Magistrates,  Collectors,  and  Regis- 
trars, except  in  Rangoon,  where  there  is 
both  a  District  Magistrate  and  a  Col- 
lector, Subordinate  to  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner are  Assistant  Commissioners,  Extra 
Assistant  Commi?sioners  and  township  officers, 
called  Myooks.  In  the  villages  are  the  village 
headmen,  Thugyis,  assisted  in  Lower  Burma 
by  the  Seeingaungs  (rural  policemen  in  charee 
of  ten  houses).  The  revenue  administration 
IS  coptTolled  by  a  Financial  Commissioner 
assisted  by  two  Secretaries.  Subordinate  De- 
partments* are  in  charge  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Settlements  and  Land  Records,  a  Director 
of  Agriculture,  a  Superintendent  of  the  Civil 
Veterinary  Department  and  a  Registrar  of 
Co-operative  Credit  Societies. 

Justice. 

The  administration  ot  Civil  and  Criminal 
Justice  is  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Court 
of  Lower  Burma  with  five  judges,  and  of  the 
Judicial  Commissioner,  Upptr  Burma,  with  an 
Assistant  Judicial  Commissioner.  There  are 
seven  Divisional  and  eight  District  Judges. 
There  are  also  separate  Provincial  and  Subordi- 
nate Judicial  Services.  Divisional  Judges  are 
also  Sessions  Judges.  The  Chief  Court  at 
Rangoon  is  the  highest  Civil  Court  of  appeal  and 
the  highest  court  of  Criminal  -ippeal  and  revision 
in  Lower  Burma.  It  is  also  the  High  Court 
for  the  whole  of  Burma  (including  the  Shan 
States)  where  European  British  subjects  are 
concerned.  It  is  the  principal  Civil  and 
Criminal  Court  of  original  jurisdiction  for 
Rangoon  Town  and  hears  appeals  from  all 
sentences  of  Courts  and  magistrates  exercising 
jurisdiction  in  Rangoon  Town, 
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In  Criminal  and  Civil  matters  the  Judicial 
Commissioner  of  Upper  Eurma  exercises  the 
power  of  a  High  Court  for  appeal,  reference  and 
revision,  except  in  respect  of  criminal  cases  in 
which  European  British  subjects  are  concerned. 

All  village  headmen  have  limited  magisterial 
powers  and  a  considerable  number  are  also 
invested  with  civil  jurisdiction  to  a  limited 
extent. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  decentraliza- 
tion steps  were  taken  in  1917  to  restore  to  the 
village  headmen  the  power  and  influence  which 
they  possessed  in  Burmese  times  before  the 
centralizing  tendencies  of  British  rule  made  them 
practically  subordinate  officers  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Municipalities. 

The  Rangoon  Municipahty  is  the  most  im- 
portant, with  an  income  of  Rs.  46'3l  lakhs 
and  an  expenditure  of  Rs.  36*81  lakhs.  The 
Chairman  is  a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  of  Deputy  Commissioner's  rank.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  are  elected  by  wards 

There  are  44  minor  Municipahties,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  those  at  Mandalay 
and  Moulmein.  The  average  incidence  of 
Municipal  taxation  is  Rs.  2-3-5  per  head,  but 
in  Rangoon  it  reaches  Ps.  12. 

Local  Funds. 

No  Local  Boards  or  District  Boards  exist  in 
Burma.  But  in  Lower  Burma  there  are  District 
Cess  Funds,  derived  mostly  from  a  10  per  cent, 
cess  on  collections  of  ordinary  local  revenue 
and  from  collections  from  markets,  ferries, 
slaughter  houses,  etc.  The  total  receipts  exceed 
Rs.  38  lakhs. 

In  Upper  Burma  there  are  District  Funds. 
They  are  derived  from  market,  ferry  and  license 
fees  and  occasional  grants  from  Provincial 
revenues.  The  total  revenue  exceeds  Rs.  12 
lakhs.  I 

.  There  are  7  Cantonment  Funds,  22  Town  | 
Funds  and,  excluding  the  Rangoon  Port  Trust, 
6  Port  Funds. 

Finance. 

In  Burma,  as  in  other  Provmces,  the  finances 
are  based  on  a  "  Provincial  Settlement,"  which 
came  into  force  on  the  1st  April  1907.  The 
Government  of  India  retains  in  the  first  place 
the  entire  pro6ts  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ments, such  as  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  in 
the  second  place,  all  the  revenue  where  the 
'  locale  '  ia  no  guide  to  its  true  hicidence,  sucn 
as  the  net  receipts  from  Customs,  Salt  and  Ol^ium. 
But  as  the  income  from  these  sources  is  in- 
adeauate  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost 
of  the  Imperial  Services,  special  arrangements 
are  made  as  with  other  Provinces  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  remaining  sources  of  revenuejbetween 
Imperial  and  Provincial  Funds. 

In  1910-1911,  as  a  result  of  the  Report  of 
the  Decentralisation  Committee,  modifications 
were  introduced  into  the  Settlement.  P>riefiy,  the 
Local  Government  retains  5-8ths  of  the  net 
Land  Revenue  instead  of  a  half,  and  the  whole  of 
the  net  forest  revenue.   Stamps,  Excise  and 


Income  tax  receipts  are  divided  equally  between 
Imperial  and  Provincial  revenues.  The  un- 
fairness of  the  Provincial  settlement  is  disguised 
by  the  inclusion,  under  the  head  of  Land  reve- 
nue, of  capitation  taxes  amounting  to  nearly 
a  crore  of  rupees.  This  is  a  tax  peculiar  to 
Burma  and  should  be  entirely  provincial.  The 
injustice  of  the  existing  arrangement  is  redress- 
ed by  contributions  from  Imperial  revt-nues, 
which  enable  the  Local  Government  to  remain 
solvent  (see  below).  But  it  is  a  very  unsatis- 
factory form  of  finance  th,at  robs  a  province  of 
what  are  rightly  its  own  revenues  and  remedies 
the  injustice  by  means  of  doles. 

The  following  figures  show  the  gross  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  1917-18 

receipts.  Expenditure. 
Rs.  Rs. 
..1449-52  lakhs      53-18  lakhs 
555-59 


Imperial 
Provincial 
District  Funds 
Municipalities 
Other  Funds 
The  Imperial 


578-27 
58-24 
95-44 
83-30 


51-17 
98-79 
84-73 

Government  makes  a  fixed 
annual  assignment  to  the  Burma  Government. 
Under  the  settlement  of  1911  this  assignment 
was  fixed  at  Rs.  12-90  lakhs.  The  total  contri- 
butions from  Imperial  Funds  during  the  year 
1917-18  amounted  to  Rs.  46*93  lakhs.  From 
April  1st,  1915,  onwards  the  Government  of 
India  has  allotted  an  additional  recurring  grant 
of  Rs.  15-11  lakhs  to  the  province,  and  has 
further  guaranteed  to  the  province  a  minimum 
aggregate  of  revenue  advancing  by  Rs.  8  lakhs 
annually  until  1923-24.  No  payments  under 
this  guarantee  are  to  be  made  till  after  the  war 
but  it  will  have  retrospective  effect  from  the 
year  1911-12.  The  new  financial  arrangements 
proposed  in  the  Montagu-Chclmsford  scheme 
will  no  doubt  upset  all  these  agreements. 

Public  Works. 

I  This  Department  is  administered  by  two 
Chief  Engineers  who  are  also  Secretaries  to 
Government  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. There  are  eight  Superintending  Engineers 
(including  one  for  Irrigation  and  a  Sanitary 
Engmeer),  83  Executive  Engineers  and  As- 
sistant Engineers.  A  Consulting  Architect 
is  attached  to  Head  Quarters. 

There  are  four  Major  Irrigation  Works — Man- 
ialay,  Shwebo  and  Mon  Canals  and  the  Ye-U 

canal  in  the  Shwebo  District.  These  irrigate 
nearly  400,000  acres.  Minor  irrigation  works 
maintained  by  the  department  supply  water 
to  another  400,000  acres,  and  a  large  area  is 
supplied  with  water  from  minor  works  maintain- 
ed by  the  villagers  themselves.  The  area  in 
lower  Burma  protected  from  floods  and  thrown 
open  to  cultivation  by  means  of  embankments 
is  nearly  800,000  acres. 

Police. 

The  Police  Force  is  divided  into  Civil,  Slili' 
tary  and  Rangoon  Town  Police.  The  Prst 
two  are  under  the  control  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police,  the  latter  is  under  the  orders 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  Rangoon,  ao 
officer  of  the  rank  of  Deputy  Inspector-General, 
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There  are  four  other  Deputy  Inspectors- 
General,  one^each  for  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Range,  one  for  the  Railway  and  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Department  and  one  for  the  Military 
Police. 

The  sanctioned  strength  of  the  Civil  Police 
Force  at  the  end  of  1917  was  1,369  officers,  and 
14,425  men,  but  the  numbers  were  74  officers 
and  864  men  short  of  the  sanctioned  strength. 
The  strength  of  the  Military  Police  on  the  1st 
January  1918  was  16,409  officers  and  men. 
The  Rangoon  Town  Police  stand  at  106  officers 
and  1,246  men  but  at  the  end  of  1917  the  force 
was  3  officers  and  105  men  short. 

A  special  feature  of  Burma  is  the  Military 
Police.  Its  officers  are  deputed  from  the 
Indian  Army.  The  rank  and  file  are  recruited 
from  natives  of  India  with  a  few  Kachins, 
Karens  and  Shans.  The  experiment  of  recruit- 
ing Burmese  on  a  small  scale  has  been  successful. 
The  organisation  is  military,  the  force  being 
divided  into  battalions.  The  object  of  the  force 
is  to  supplement  the  regular  troops  in  Burma. 
Their  duties,  apart  from  their  military  work 
is  to  provide  escorts  for  specie,  prisoners,  etc., 
and  guards  for  Treasuries,  Jails  and  Courts. 
During  the  year  1917  the  Military  Police  furnish- 
ed 4,644  volunteers  who  were  drafted  into 
Indian  regiments  on  active  service,  making 
9,858  since  war  began. 

Education. 

At  the  head  is  the  Director  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion with  a  Deputy  Director.  There  are 
6  Inspectors  of  Schools  belonging  to  the  Im- 
perial and  3  belonging  to  the  Provincial 
Service,  and  7  Assistant  Inspectors  and  one 
Assistant  Inspectcess  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Service.  The  Rangoon  College  is  staffed 
by  a  Principal  and  ten  Professors  drawn  from 
the  Imperial  Service  with  three  from  the  Provin- 
cial Service,  Outside  the  Education  Department 
is  the  Educational  Syndicate,  which  holds 
certain  examinations  and  serves  as  an  advisory 
body  on  educational  questions  referred  to  it  by 
Government.  Vernacular  education  is  control- 
led by  Divisional  Boards  assisted  by  District 
Advisory  Committees.  A  scheme  of  the  consti- 
tution of  District  Boards  is  nearing  completion. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  the  Burma 
University  at  the  end  of  the  War,  the  Rangoon 
College  and  the  Baptist  College  are  affiliated 
to  the  Calcutta  University.  Under  Government 
there  are — 

An  Arts  College,  Law  School,  Reformattiry 
School,  School  of  Engineering,  Medical 
School,  Veterinary  Training  School,  Apprentice 
School,  aigh  School  for  Europeans,  High 
School  at  Taunggyi  for  the  sons  of  Shan  Chiefs, 
5  JSormal  Schools,  21  Anglo-Vernacular  High 
Schools,  and  16  Anglo- Vernacular  Middle 
Schools. 

Aided  Schools,  managed  chiefly  by  Christian 
Missions, include  31  European  Schools,  7  Normal 
Schools  and  142  Anglo- Vernacular  Schools. 
The  number  of  schools  managed  by  Buddhist 
Societies  is  steadily  increasing. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  education  in  Burma  is 
the  system  of  elementary  education  evolved, 
generations  ago,  by  the  genius  of  the  people. 
Nearly  every  village  has  a  monastery  (hpoongyi. 


kyaung) ;  every  monastery  is  a  village  school 
and  every  Burman  boy  m;  st,  in  accordance  with 
his  religion,  attend  that  school,  shaving  his 
head  and  for  the  time  wearing  the  yellow  robe. 
At  the  hpoongyi -kyaungs  the  boys  are  taught 
reading  and  writing  and  an  elencientary  native 
system  of  arithmetic.  The  result  is  that  there 
are  very  few  boys  in  Burma  who  are  not  able 
to  read  and  write  and  the  literacy  of  Burman 
men  is  412  per  mille. 

Of  8,447  Vernacular  Schools  registered  under 
the  grant  in  aid  rules  and  subject  to  regular  in- 
spection about  one-third  aie  Monastic  Schools. 

Another  feature  of  education  in  Burma  is 
the  excellent  work  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission,  which  has  established  schools  in  most 
of  the  important  towns  in  Burma,  as  well  as 
a  College  in  Rangoon. 

Medical. 

The  control  of  the  Medical  Department  is 
vested  in  an  Inspector-General  of  Civil  Hos- 
pitals. Under  him  are  41  Civil  Surgeons. 
There  is  also  a  Sanitary  Commissioner,  two  De- 
puty Sanitary  Commissioners,  an  Inspector- 
General  of  Prisons,  three  whole  time  Superin- 
tendents of  Prisons,  a  Chemical  Examiner  and 
Bacteriologist  and  a  Superintendent  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

A  Civil  Surgeon  is  in  charge  of  each  District, 
while  at  the  summer  Head  Quarters  of  Maymyo 
there  is  a  special  Civil  Surgeon. 

The  total  number  of  Hospitals  and  Dispen- 
saries was  274  at  the  end  of  March  1917.  The 
Rangoon  General  Hospital  is  perhaps  the 
fioest  in  the  East. 

The  Pasteur  Institute  was  opened  in  Rangoon 
in  July  1915.  The  Director  is  a  senior  member 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Service. 

The  total  number  of  patients  treated  m  1916 
was  nearly  2  millions. 

The  expenditure  on  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
in  1917  was  20 -09  lakhs. 

Administration. 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir    Reginald  Craddock, 

K.C.S.I. 

Private  Secretary,  G.  C.  Tew,  i.c.s. 

Aide-de-Camp,  Captain  F.  T.  Drake-Brockman. 
Honorary  Aides-de-Camp,Jjt.-Col.  A  W.  H.  Lee 

and  Capt.  E.  J.  C.  Horden. 
Indian  Aides-de-Camp,  Hony.  Capt.  Muzaffar 

Khan,  Sardar  Bahadur ;  Subadar  Sao  Tang  ; 

Naib   Commandant    Sarran    Singh,  Sardar 

Bahadur. 

Legislative  Council  op  the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 
Officials. 
Charles  M.  Webb,l.C.s. 
C.  H.  Wollaston. 
Harry  Tonkinson,  i.c.S. 
Gavin  Scott,  i.c.s. 
Frederick  Lewisohn,  I.c.s. 
John  Guy  Rutledge,  m.a. 
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Non-Officials. 

Dr.  Nasarwanji  Nowroji  Parakh. 

Lim  Chin  Tsong. 

Sir  Sao  Mawng,  CLE. 

Abdul  Karim  Abdul  Shakur  Jamal,  o.i.e. 

Francis  Foster  Goodlilfe. 

Maung  Po  Tha. 

Dr.  San  Ciombie  Po,  M.P. 

E.  J.  Holberton,  o.b.e. 

Maung  May  Oung. 

J.  E.DuBern. 

Maung  Nyun. 

Secretariat. 
Chief  Secretary,  C.  M.  Webb,  m.a.,  i.c.S. 
Revenue  Secretary,  F.  Lewisohn,  m.a.,  i.c.S. 
Secretary,  P.  W.D.,  C.  H.  WoUaston. 
Ojfficiating  Joint  Secretary,  P.  W.  D.,  H.E.W. 
Martin  dell. 

Ojfg.    Financial    Commissioner,    E,.    E.  V. 

Arbuthnot,  i.c.S. 
Senior  Registrar,  K .  M.  Basu. 

Miscellaneous  Appointments. 

Settlement  Commissioner  and  Director  of  Land 

Records,  R.  E.  V.  ArbUtmot. 
Director  of  Agriculture,  D.  F.  Chalmers. 
Consulting  Architect,  T.  0.  Foster,  f.r.i.b.a. 
Superintendent  and  Political  Officer,  Southern 

Shan  States,  G.  C.  B.  Stirling. 
Superintendent  and  Political  Officer,  Northern 

Shan  States,  H.  A.  Thornton. 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  M.  S.  Hunter, 
m.a. 

Inspector- General  of  Polic     Lt.-Col.  H,  Des 
Voeux. 


Chief  Conservator  of  Forests,  C.  G.  Rogers. 
Inspector-General    of    Civil    Hospitals.  Col. 

Percy  Charles  Hutchison  Strickland. 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  Lt.  Col.  C.  E.Williams. 
Inspector-General  of  Prisons,    Major  H.  H.  G. 

Knapp. 

Commissioner  of  Excise,  Lieut. -Colonel  T.  L. 
Ormiston. 

Accountant- General,  tJpendralal  Majumdar,  m.a, 
Postmaster-General,  G  W.  Talbot. 

Chief  Commissioners  of  Burma. 


Lieut.-Colonel  A.  P.  Phayre,  c.B.         . .  1862 

Colonel  A.  Fytche,  c.S.i   1867 

Lieut.-Colonel  B.  D.  Ardagh       ..       ..  1870 

The  Hon.  Ashley  Eden,  c.s.l   1871 

A.  B.  Thompson,  c.s.i   1875 

C.  U.  Aitchison,  c.s.l   1878 

C.  E.  Bernard,  c.s.l   1880 

C.  H.  T.  Crosthwaite    1883 

Sir  C.  E.  Bernard,  k.C.s.i.          . .       . .  1886 

C.  H.  T.  Crosthwaite,  c.s.l   1887 

A.  P.  MacDonnell,  C.S.I,  (a)        ..       ..  1889 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  c.S.i   1890 

D.  M.  Smeaton    1892 

Sir  F.  W.  B.  Fryer,  k.C.s.i   1895 

(a)   Afterwards    (  by      creation )  Baron 
MacDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors  of  Burma. 

Sir  F.  W.  B.  Fryer,  k.C.s.i   1897 

Sir  H.  S.  Barnes,  k.C.s.i.,  k.c.v.o.        . .  1903 

Sir  H.T.  White,  K.c.i.E                      ..  1905 

Sir  Harvey  Adamson,  Kt.,  k.C.s.i.,  ll.d.  1910 

Sir  Harcourt  Butler,  k.C.s.i.,  c.i.e.       . .  1915 

Sir  Reginald  Craddoek,  k.C.s.i.         ..  1917 
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Bihar  and  Orissa  lies  between  19°-02'  and 
27°-30'  latitude  and  between  82°-31'  and 
88°-26'  E.  longitude  and  includes  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Bihar,  Orissa  and  Chota  Nagpur,  and 
Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nepal  and  the 
Darjeeling  district  of  Bengal ;  on  the  east  by 
Bengal  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Madras  ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  and 
the  Central  Provinces. 

The  area  of  the  British  territories  which  con- 
stitute the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Bihar 
and  Orissa  is  83,181  square  miles  inclusive  of  the 
area  of  large  rivers.  In  addition  to  the  districts 
which  are  directly  under  British  rule,  there  are 
two  groups  of  petty  States  which  lie  to  the 
south  and  south-west  of  the  Province  and  which 
under  the  names  of  the  Tributary  and  Feudatory 
States  of  Orissa  and  the  Political  States  of  Chota 
Nagpur  are  governed  each  by  its  own  Chief 
under  the  superintendence  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  nearest  British  Ad- 
ministrative division  assisted,  in  the  case  of  the 
Orissa  States,  by  a  Political  Agent.  The  area  of 
these  territories  is  28,('-18  s(iuare  miles  and  as  it 
is  usual  to  include  them  when  speaking  of  Bihar 
and  Orissa  the  area  of  the  whole  Province  may 
be  stated  at  113,829  S'juare  miles.  Two  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Lieutenant-Governorship 
of  Bihar  and  Orissa,  viz.,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  con- 
sist of  great  river  valleys,  the  third,  Chota 
Nagpur, is  a  mountainous  region  which  separates 
them  from  the  Central  Indian  Plateau.  Orissa 
embraces  the  rich  deltas  of  the  Mahanadi  and 
the  neighbouring  rivers  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  south-cast  and  walled  in 
on  the  north-west  by  the  hilly  country  of  the 
Tributary  States.  Bihar  lies  on  the  north  of  the 
Province  and  comprises  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
from  the  spot  where  it  issues  from  the  territories 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Agra  and  Oudh  till  it  enters  Bengal 
near  Hajmahal.  Between  Bihar  and  Orissa  lies 
Chota  Nagpur.  Followincr  the  main  geogra- 
phical lines  there  are  five  Civil  Divisions  with 
head-quarters  at  Patna,  Muzaffarpur  (for 
Tirhut),  Bhagalpur,  Cuttack  (for  Orissa)  and 
Ran  Chi  (for  Chota  Nagpur). 

The  People. 

The  temporary  head-quarters  of  Government 
are  at  Ranchi  in  Chota  Nagpur,  while  the  perma- 
nent Capital  at  Patna  is  uearing  completion,  the 
High  Court,  Government  House  and  the  Secre- 
tariat being  already  occupied.  Various  residences 
for  the  officials  and  quarters  for  the  ministerial 
officers  remain  to  be  built.  The  new  capital 
which  lies  between  the  Military  Cantonment  of 
Dinapore  and  the.  old  civil  station  of  Bankipore 
is  known  as  '*  Patna  the  old  town  being  called 
Patna  City."  The  Province  has  at  present  no 
hill  station.  Enquiries  are  being  made  and 
records  taken  at  Netarhat,  an  extensive  plateau 
elevation  3,700  feet,  90  miles  over  west  of 
Kanchi,  where  climatic  conditions  closely 
resemble  Pachmarhi. 


The  Provmee  has  a  population  of  38,435,293 
persons  which  is  very  little  less  than  that  of 
France  and  rather  more  than  that  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  province  is  almost  entirely 
rural,  no  fewer  than  966  per  mille  of  the  popula- 
tion living  in  villages.  Even  so  with  344  persons 
per  square  mile,  Bihar  and  Orissa  is  more 
thickly  populated  than  Germany.  There  are 
only  three  towns  which  can  be  classed  as  cities, 
namely,  Patna,  Gaya  and  Bhagalpur.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  the  population  of  Patna, 
the  capital  designate,  has  been  steadily  dimi- 
nishing. Hindus  form  an  overwhelming  majo- 
rity of  the  population.  Though  the  Muhamma- 
dans  form  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation they  constitute  more  than  one-fifth  of 
urban  population  of  the  province.  Animists 
account  for  7  per  cent.  These  are  inhabitants 
of  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau  and  the  Santal 
Parganas,  the  latter  district  being  a  continuation 
of  the  plateau  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

Industries.* 

The  principal  industry  is  agriculture,  Bihar, 
more  especially  North  Bihar,  being  the  **  Garden 
of  India."  Rice  is  the  staple  crop  but  the 
spring  crops,  wheat,  barley,  and  the  like  are  of 
considerable  importance.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  normal  area  cultivated  with  rice  is  15,615,100 
acres  or  48  per  cent,  of  the  cropped  area  of  the 
Province.  Wheat  is  grown  on  1,121,800  million 
acres,  barley  on  1,411,800  acres,  maize  or 
Indian-corn  on  1,634,600  acres,  the  latter  being 
an  autumn  crop.  Oilseeds  are  an  important 
crop,  the  cultivation  having  been  stimulated 
by  the  demand  for  them  in  Europe.  It  is 
estimated  that  1,932,300  acres  of  land  are 
annually  cropped  with  oil-seeds  in  the  Pro- 
vince. There  is  irrigation  in  Shahabad,  Gaya, 
Cham  pa  ran  and  Muzaffarpur  districts  in  Bihar 
and  in  Balasore  and  Cuttack  in  Orissa.  The 
Indigo  industry  had  before  the  war  been  steadily 
on  the  decline,  the  total  area  sown  having 
decreased  from  342,000  acres  in  1896  to  109,600 
acres  in  1911.  The  principal  cause  of  this  was 
the  discovery  of  the  possibilities  of  manufactur- 
ing synthetic  or  chemically  prepared  indigo  on  a 
commercial  scale,  a  process  chiefly  carried  out  in 
Germany.  Owing,  however,  to  the  stoppage  of 
supplies  from  Germany  the  value  of  natural 
indigo  has  risen  enormously  and  the  area  under 
cultivation  has  also  risen  from  38,500  to  86,700 
acres  and  the  total  yield  has  increased  from 
8,181  factory  maunds  to  15,318.  In  the  district 
of  Purnea  and  in  Orissa,  and  parts  ot  the  Tirhut 
Division  jute  is  grown,  but  the  acreage  varies 
according  to  the  price  of  jute.  In  1917-18  it 
was  223,  300  acres.  The  last  serious  famine  was 
in  1895-96.  In  any  year  in  which  monsoon 
currents  from  either  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  the 
Arabian  Sea  are  unduly  late  in  their  arrival  or 
cease  abruptly  before  the  middle  of  September 
the  agricultural  situation  is  very  grave.  It  may 
be  said  ti\at  for  Bihar  the  most  important 
rainfall  is  that  known  as  the  hatia,  due 
towards  the  end  of  September  or  up  to 
middle  of  October.    Rain  at  this  time  not  only 
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contributes  materially  to  an  increased  outturn 
of  the  rice  crop,  but  also  provides  the  moisture 
necessary  for  starting  the  spring  or  rabi  crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium  was  foru^eriy,  with  indigo,  the  chief 
manufactured  product  of  Bihar,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  tl)(>  .i.^reement  with  the  Chinese 
Governmpiit  tne  Patna  Factory  has  been  closed. 
At  Moiighyr  the  Peninsular  Tobacco  Company 
have  erected  one  of  the  largest  cigarette  fac- 
tories iu  the  world  and  as  a  result  tobacco  is 
being  grown  much  more  extensively.  There 
are  two  important  iron  works  iu  the  Singbbhum 
District.  Messrs.  Tata  &  Co.'s  Iron  and  Steel 
Works  at  Sakchi  and  the  Eengal  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  at  Dhulia.  The  Cape  Copper  Co. 
are  also  opening  up  copper  mines  at  the  Pvakha 
Hills  in  the  same  district.  The  amount  of 
Copper  Ore  extracted  in  1917-18  was  20,108 
tons.  But  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
mineral  industries  in  the  province  is  that 
concerned  in  the  raising  of  coal.  The  coalfields 
in  the  Manbhum  District  have  undergone  an 
extraordinary  development  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  There  are  now  444  coal  mines  in  this 
Province  with  an  output  of  nearly  12  millions 
tons.  The  war  has  demonstrated  the  great 
value  of  the  mica  mines  in  Hazaribagh  and 
Gaya  which  are  now  entirely  controlled  by 
Government  and  the  output  from  which  has 
considerably  increased  under  the  management 
of  an  officer  deputed  from  the  Geological  De- 
partment. 

Administration. 

The  Province  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council.  The  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor is  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  is  a  senior 
member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  Council  of  three  members,  two  of 
whom  are  drawn  from  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
while  the  third,  in  practice,  is  an  Indian.  Each 
member  takes  charge  of  certain  departments  and 
in  tbe  event  of  any  difference  of  opinion  regard- 
ing inter-departmental  references  the  matter  is 
decided  in  Council.  In  practice  all  important 
cases  are  submitted  through  the  member  con- 
cerned to  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Finance. 

The  Province  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  was  formed 
with  five  divisions,  detached  from  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Bengal  with  effect  from  the  1st  April 
1912.  The  old  arrangements  made  with  the 
Government  of  Bengal  regarding  the  financial 
administration  of  the  Province  therefore  ceased 
to  apply  from  that  date.  A  fresh  arrangement 
has,  however,  been  made,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  As  the  method  adopted 
was  in  some  measure  tentative  and  provisional, 
a  temporary  settlement  for  a  period  of  three 
years  only  has  been  effected.  Owing  to  the 
war  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  continue 
the  provisional  settlement  for  the  present. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  settlement  the 
whole  or  the  receipts  under  the  heads  of  Interest, 
Forest,  Registration,  Courts  of  Law,  Jailfe, 
Police,  Ports  and  Pilotage,  Education,  ]\Iedical 
and  superannuation  receipts  have  been  made  over 
entiiely  to  the  local  Government  together  with 
their  corresponding  charges.    In  addition  to 


these,  it  receives  three-fourths  of  the  receipts' 
from  excise,  the  whole  of  the  Land  Revenue 
collected  from  Government  Estates,  one-half  of 
the  receipts  under  ail  other  sub-heads  excepting 
recoveries  from  zamindars  and  raiyats  on  ac-: 
count  of  survey  and  settlement  in  Bihar  and 
other  similar  special  surveys  and  the  whole  of 
the  receipts  under  Scientific  and  other  Minor 
Departments. 

The  only  expanding  items  of  revenue  are 
Excise  and  Stamps.  The  Provincial  Budget 
for  1918-19  shows  an  opening  balance  of 
Rs.  1,39,13,000.  Pi^eceipts  Rs.  3,47,97,000, 
Expenditure  Rs.  3,67,16,000,  Closing  Balance 
Rs.  1,19,94,000.  The  reduction  in  the  balance  is 
primarily  due  to  the  construction  of  the  new 
capital  at  Patna. 

Public  Works. 

The  Public  Works  Department  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Bihar  and  Orissa  consists  of  two  bran- 
ches, viz.: — (1)  Roads  and  Buildings,  and  (2) 
Irrigation  and  Marine,  which  also  deals  with 
railways.  Each  branch  has  a  Chief  Engineer, 
who  is  also  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
with  an  Engineer  OflBcer  as  Under  Secretary 
under  him.  There  is  also  a  non-professional 
Assistant  Secretary,  a  Consulting  Architect  and 
a  Sanitary  Engineer,  who  works  under  a 
Sanitary  Board.  The  electrical  work  of  the 
Province  is  carried  out  by  an  Electrical  Inspector 
and  a  staff  of  subordmates. 

Justice. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  controlled  by 
the  High  Court  of  Judicature  recently  established 
at  Patna.  In  the  administration  of  civil  justice 
below  the  High  Court  are  the  District  Judges  as 
Courts  of  Appeal,  the  Subordinate  Judges  and  the 
Munsiffs.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  District  Judge  or 
Subordinate  Judge  extends  to  all  original  suits 
cognizable  by  the  Civil  Courts.  It  does  not, 
however,  include  the  powers  of  a  Small  Cause 
Court,  unless  these  be  specially  conferred.  The 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  a  Munsif  extends  to  all 
suits  in  which  the  amount  or  value  of  the  subject 
matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  Rs.  1,000 
though  the  limit  may  be  extended  to  Rs.  2,000. 
On  the  criminal  side  the  Sessions  Judge  hears 
appeals  from  Magistrates  exercising  first  class 
powers  while  the  District  Magistrate  is  the 
appellate  authority  for  Magistrates  exercising 
second  and  third  class  powers.  The  District 
Magistrate  can  also  be,  though  in  point  of  fact 
he  very  rarely  is,  a  court  of  first  instance.  It  is 
usual  in  most  districts  for  a  Joint  Magistrate  or 
a  Deputy  Magistrate  to  receive  complaints  and 
police  reports,  cases  of  difficulty  or  importance 
being  referred  to  the  District  Magistrate  who  is 
responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  district.  In  the 
n on -regulation  districts  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner and  his  subordinates  exercise  civil  powers 
and  hear  rent  suits. 

Local  Self-Government. 

Bengal  Act  III  of  1884,  which  regulates  the 
constitution,  powers  and  proceedings  of  Muni- 
cipal bodies  in  this  Province  has  been  amended 
by  the  Bengal  Acts  IV  of  1894  and  II  of  1896. 
By  these  enactments  the  elective  franchise  has 
been  further  extended,  and  now  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  veteri- 
pnry  institutions  and  the  training  ot  the  requi- 
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site  staff,  the  improvement  of  breeds  of  cattle, 
the  training  and  (employment  of  female  medical 
practitioners,  the  promotion  of  physical  culture, 
and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free 
libraries. 

The  to'udl  number  of  Municipalities  at  present 
in  existence  is  55.  The  ratepayers  of  49 
Municipahties  have  been  granted  the  privilege 
of  electing  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  Commis- 
sioners fixed  in  each  case,  whilst  in  34  cashes  the 
Commissioners  are  authorised  to  elect  their  own 
Chairman.  In  the  remaining  towns  Govern- 
ment has  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing the  Commissioners  or  Chairman,  as  the  case 
may  be,  owing  either  to  the  backwardness  of  the 
place  or  to  the  necessity  for  holding  the  balance 
against  contending  interests  or  strong  party 
feeling.  It  is  only  in  4  towns,  however,  that 
Government  exercises  complete  control  in  the 
appointment  of  both  Ccmmizsioners  and 
Chairmen. 

The  total  receipts  of  Municipalities  including 
grants  from  the  Local  Government  and  the 
opening  balance  totalled  Rs.  47^  lakhs  in  1917- 
18,  and  the  expenditure  was  K.s.  37  lakhs. 

Apart  from  Municipalities,  each  district  with 
tne  exception  of  the  Santal  Parganas,  Angul 
and  Singhbhum  has  a  District  Board  constituted 
under  Bengal  Act  III  of  1885.  Municipal  areas 
are  excluded  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  1.  Local  Boards  have  been  formed 
in  all  of  these  districts  where  there  are  sub-divi- 
sions, except  Hanchi.  There  are  at  present  18 
District  Boards,  45  Local  Boards,  and  23 
Union  Committees  in  the  Province. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
7  of  the  Act,  a  District  Board  is  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  9  members.  Local  Boards  are  entitled 
to  elect  such  proportion  (as  a  rule  one-half)  of 
the  whole  of  the  District  Board  as  the  Lieute- 
nant-Governor may  direct.  In  districts  where 
there  are  no  Local  Boards,  the  whole  of  the 
members  are  appointed  by  Government.  'i'he 
Chairman  of  the  District  Board  is  appointed  by 
Government ;  he  is  in  practice  always  the  Magis- 
trate of  the  district. 

Land  Tenures. 

Estates  in  the  Province  of  Bihar  and  Orissa 
are  of  three  kinds,  namely,  those  permanently 
settled  from  3  798  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Patna,  Tirhut  and  Bhagalpur  divisions,  those 
temporarily  settled  as  in  Chota  Nagpur  and 
parts  of  Orissa,  and  estates  held  direct  by  Gov- 
ernment as  proprietor  or  managed  by  the  Court 
of  Wards.  The  passing  of  the  Bengal  Tenancy 
Act  (VIII  of  1885)  safeguard(?.d  the  rights  of  the 
fn) It ivators  under  the  Permanent  Settlement  Act. 
Further,  the  Settlement  Department  under  the. 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  Land  llecords 
makes  periodical  survey  and  settlement  opera- 
f^ions  in  the  various  districts,  both  permanently 
and  temporarily  settled.  In  the  former,  the 
rights  of  the  undertenants  are  recorded  and  at- 
tested, while  in  the  latter  there  is  the  re-settle- 
ment of  rents.  In  the  re-settlement  proceeding >, 
rents  are  fixed  not  only  for  the  landlords  but  also 
for  all  the  tenants.  A  settlement  can  be  ordered 
by  Government  on  application  made  by  raiyats. 


The  tenures  of  Orissa  are  somewhat  different 
Under  the  zamindars,  that  is,  the  proprietors 
who  took  settlement  from  Government  and  pay 
revenue  to  Government  direct,  is  a  class  of  sub- 
ordinate proprietors  or  proprietary  tenure 
holders,  who  were  originally  village  headmen, 
dealing  more  or  less  direct  with  the  revenue 
authorities.  They  have  a  variety  of  names, 
sdch  as  7nukadam,  padhan,  maurusi,  sarbarakar, 
pursethi,  khariddar  and  sliikmi  zamindar. 
These  sub-proprietors  or  proprietary  tenure 
holders  pay  their  revenue  through  the  zamin- 
dars of  the  estates  within  which  their  lands  lie. 
In  Chota  Nagpur,  Orissa  and  the  Santal  Par- 
ganas, the  rights  of  village  headmen  have  been 
recognised.  The  headman  collects  the  rents 
and  is  responsible  for  them  minus  a  deduction 
as  remuneration  for  his  trouble. 

Both  Orissa  and  Chota  Nagpur  have  their  own 
Tenancy  Acts. 

Police. 

The  Departments  of  Police,  Prisons  and 
Pvcgistration  are  each  under  the  general  direction 
of  Government,  supervised  and  inspected 
by  an  Inspector- General  with  a  stalf  of  assis- 
tants. The  Commissioner  of  Excise  and  Salt 
is  also  Inspector- General  of  Hegistration. 

Under  the  Inspector-General  of  Pohce  are 
three  Deputy  Inspectors-General  and  27  Super- 
intendents. There  are  also  27  Assistant  Super- 
intendents of  Police  and  15  Deputy  Superinten- 
dents. The  force  is  divided  into  the  District 
Police,  the  Railway  Police  and  the  Mihtary 
Police.  A  Criminal  Investigation  Department 
has  also  been  formed  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  information  relating  to  profes- 
sional criminals  and  criminal  tribes  whose 
operations  extend  beyond  a  single  district 
and  to  control,  advise,  and  assist  in  investiga- 
tions of  crime  of  this  class  and  other  serious 
cases  in  which  its  assistance  may  be  invoked. 
There  are  two  companies  of  Military  Police 
which  are  maintained  as  reserves  to  deal  with 
serious  and  organised  disturbances  and  perform 
no  ordinary  civil  duties. 

Education. 

The  total  expenditure  on  Public  Instruction 
in  1917-18  was  Us.  80,89,656  of  which  direct 
expenditure  amounted  to  E,s.  60,07,652  and 
indirect  to  Rs.  20,82,004.  Of  the  direct  expen- 
diture Rs.  4,47,923  was  spent  on  colleges, 
Rs.  18,17,455  on  secondary  schools,  Rs.  29,4  2,923 
on  primary  schools  and  Rs.  7,99,351  on  training 
and  other  special  schools.  Of  the  indirect  ex- 
penditure about  nine  lakhs  were  spent  on  build- 
ings, furniture  and  apparatus  six  lakhs  on  direc- 
tion and  inspection,  more  than  a  lakh  on 
scholarships,  about  two  lakhs  on  University  and 
more  than  three  lakhs  on  miscellaneous  charges. 
In  British  territory  alone  there  were  29,472 
institutions  attended  by  852,324  scholars  repre- 
senting 16.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
of  school- going  age.  The  number  of  male  pupils 
was  737,783  or  29.2  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population  of  school- going  age  and  of  the  female 
pupils  110,335  or  4.2  per  cent,  of  the  female 
population  of  school-going  age. 

A  University  has  recently  been  established 
at  Patna, 
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There  are  7  Arts  Colleges  with  2,811  students 
and  one  Training  College  for  32  students,  which 
with  the  Patna  College,  the  Ravenshaw  College  at 
Cuttack  and  the  Greer  Bhumihar  Brahman  Col- 
lege at  Muzaffarpur  is  maintained  by  Govern- 
ment. The  College  at  Bhagalpur,  the  Bihar  Na- 
tional College  at  Bankipore  and  the  Dublin 
University  Mission  College  at  Hazaribagh  are 
aided   by  Government. 

Medical. 

The  Medical  Department  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Inspector-General  of  Civil  Hospitals  who 
is  a  Member  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service. 
Under  him  there  are  20  Civil  Surgeons  who  are 
responsible  for  the  medical  work  of  the  dis- 
tricts at  the  head-quarters  of  which  they  are 
stationed.  57  Dispensaries  are  maintained  by 
Government  in  addition  to  330  Dispensaries 
maintained  by  Local  bodies,  Railways,  private 
persons,  etc.  3,463,145  patients  including 
50,625  in-patients  in  public  dispensaries  were 
treated. 

The  total  income  of  the  medical  institutions 
amounted  to  Rs.  16,69,916.  A  large  asylum 
for  Europeans  has  been  opened  at  Ranchi  which 
receives  patients  from  Northern  India.  A 
similar  institution  is  under  construction  for  the 
Indians.    At  present  these  are  treated  at  Patna. 

Administration. 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Edward  Gait,  K.c.S,l., 
O.i.E.  Assumed  charge  of  office,  19th  Novem- 
ber 1915. 

Personal  Staff. 

Private  Secretary,  William  Surridge  Hitchcock. 

Aide-de-Camp,  Lt.  E.  D.  T.  Rowley. 

Honorary  Aides-de-Camp,  Hon.  Capt.  Sardar 
Bahadur  Hira  Singh,  Subadar  Major  Sita  Ram 
Singh,  Major  A.  T.  Peppe  and  Major  J.  A.  M. 
Wilson. 

Executive  Council. 
Havilland  Le  Mesurier,  C.S.I.,  c.i.E.,  i.c.S. 
Rai  Bahadur  Krishna  Sahay. 
W^alter  Maude,  c.s.i. 

Legislative  Council. 
President,  The  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Ex'Officio. 

The  Members  of  the  Executivs  Council. 
Nominated. 

Officials. 
Frederick  Percival  Dixon,  l.c.s. 
J.  G.  Jennings. 
J.  F.  Grunning. 
George  Rainy,  l.C.s. 
Blanchard  Foley. 
Birendra  Chandra  Sen. 
Stoncr  Forrest. 
F.  Clayton. 

John  Austen  Hubback,  l.c.s. 
B.  A.  Collins,  l.o.S. 
W.  S.  Bremner. 


Robert  Thomas  Dundas,  C.i.B. 

T.  S.  Macpherson. 

Donald  Weston. 

Lt.-Col.  Bawa  Jiwan  Singh. 

Non-Officials.  \ 

Maharaja    Bahadur   Sir    Ravaneswar  Prasad 

Singh,  K.c.i.E. 
Rai  Bahadur  Nishi  Kanta  Sen. 
Madhu  Sudan  Das,  c.i.e. 

Elected. 

Raja  Harihar  Parshad  Narayan  Singh. 

Babu  Maheshwar  Prashad. 

Kirtyanand  Singh. 

Babu  Ganesh  Lai  Pandit. 

Kumar  Thakural  Girivar  Prasad  Singh. 

Juiian  Veitch  Jameson. 

Moulvi  Saiyid  Nurul  Hasan. 

Saiyid  Ahmad  Husain. 

J.  H.  Pattinson. 

Saiyid  Muhammad  Nairn, 

Khwaja  Muhammad  Nur. 

Bishun  Prasad. 

Dwarka  Nath  Rai  Bahadur. 

Lachmi  Prasad  Sinha. 

Braja  Sundar  Das. 

Sharat  Chandra  Sen. 

Purnendu  Narayan  Singh. 

Adit  Prashad  Singh. 

Kumar  Shevanandan  Prasad  Singh. 

Babu  Gopabandhu  Das. 

Shyam  Krishna  Sahay. 

Secretariat. 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  Political,  Ap- 
pointment, and  Educational  Departments,  II. 
McPherson. 

Secretary  to  Government,  Financial  and  Muni- 
cipal Departments,  J.  D.  Sifton  {on  leave). 
B.  A.  Collins  {officiating). 

Secretary  to  Government,  Revenue  Departm-int, 
J.  A.  Hubback. 

Secretary  to  Government  {P.  W.  D.),  Irriga' 
tion  Branch,  F.  Clayton. 

Buildings  and  Roads  Branch,  E  G.  Stanlej  {on 
leave).    W.  S.  Bremner  {officiating). 
Board  of  Revenue. 

Member,  E.  H.  C.  Walsh. 

Miscellaneous  Appointments. 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  The  Hon.  Mj  .  U, 
Sharp,  M.A.,  C.I.E. 

Inspector-General  o  f  Police,  U.  T.  Dundas. 

Conservator  of  Forests,  II.  H.  Hains  {on 
leave).    Frederick  Tralford  {otfg.). 

Inspector-General  of  CivU  Ilospitals,  Col.  O.J 
H.  Bell. 

Sanitary  Commissioner,  .Major  William  Charici 
Ross. 

Inspector-General   of  Prisons,    Lt.-Col.  Bawa 

Jiwan  Singh,  C.i.E.,i.M.s. 
Accountant-General ,  V.  C.  Scott  O'Connor. 
Directo  of  Agriculture,  G,  Milne. 
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The  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  compose 
a  great  triangle  of  country  midway  between 
Bombay  and  Bengal.  Their  area  is  130,991 
miles,  of  which  82,000  are  British  terri- 
tory proper  and  the  remainder  held  by  Feuda- 
tory Chiefs.  The  population  (1911)  is  13,916,308 
under  British  administration  and  2,117,002  in 
the  Feudatory  States.  Various  parts  of  the 
Central  Provinces  passed  under  British  control 
at  different  times  in  the  wars  and  tumult  in 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  and  the  several 
parts  were  amalgamated  after  the  Mutiny, 
in  1861,  into  the  Chief  Commissionership 
of  the  Central  Provinces.  Berar  was,  in  1853, 
assigned  to  the  East  India  Company  as  part 
of  a  financial  arrangement  with  the  Nizam 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Central  Provinces 
in  1903,  as  the  result  of  a  fresh  agreement 
with  the  Nizam. 

The  Country. 

The  Central  Provinces  may  roughly  be  divid- 
ed into  three  tracts  of  upland,  with  two  inter- 
vening ones  of  plain  country.  In  the  north- 
west, the  Vindhyan  plateau  is  broken  country, 
covered  with  poor  and  stunted  forest.  Below 
its  precipitous  southern  slopes  stretches  the 
rich  wheat  growing  country  of  the  Nerbudda 
valley.  Then  comes  the  high  Satpura  plateau, 
characterised  'by  forest-covered  hills  and  deep 
water-cut  ravines.  Its  hills  decline  into  tlie 
Nagpur  plain,  whose  broad  stretches  of  shallow 
black  cotton  soil  make  it  one  of  the  more 
important  cotton  tracts  of  India  and  the  weal- 
thiest part  of  the  C.  P.  The  Eastern  half  of 
the  plain  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Wainganga 
and  is  mainly  a  rice  growing  country.  Its 
numerous  irrigation  tanks  have  given  it  the 
name  of  the  "  lake  country  "  of  Nagpur,  Fur- 
ther east  is  the  far-reaching  rice  country  of 
Chattisgarh,  in  the  Mahanadi  basin.  Th3  south- 
east of  the  0.  P.  is  again  mountainous,  contain- 
ing 24,000  square  miles  of  forest  and  precipi- 
tous ravines,  and  mostly  inhabited  by  jungle 
tribes.  The  Feudatory  States  of  Bastar  and 
Kankar  lie  in  this  region.  Berar  lies  to  the 
Boiith-west  of  the  C.  P.  and  its  chief  characteris- 
tic is  its  rich  black  cotton-soil  plains. 

The  People. 

The  population  of  the  province  Is  a  com- 
paratively new  community.  Before  the  advent 
of  the  Aryans,  the  whole  of  it  was  peopled  by 
the  Gonds  and  these  aboriginal  inhabitants 
fared  better  from  the  Aryans  than  their  like 
in  most  parts  of  India  because  of  the  rugged 
nature  of  their  home.  But  successive  waves 
of  immigration  flowed  into  the  province  from  i 
all  sides.  The  early  inhabitants  were  driven 
into  the  inaccessible  forests  and  hills,  where 
they  now  instituted  a  large  portion  of  the  tribes 
in  those  parts,  who  form  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  C.  P.  The  Gonds  are  still 
found  in  large  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  they  are  partially  concentrated  in 
the  south-east.  The  main  divisions  of  the 
new  comers  are  indicated  by  the  language  di- 
visions of  the  province.  Hindi,  brought  in 
by  the  Hindustani-speaking  peoples  of  the  North, 
prevails  in  the  North  and  East;  Marathi  in 


Berar  and  the  west  and  centre  of  the  C,  P. 
Hindi  is  spoken  by  56  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion and  is  the  lingua  franca.  Marathi  by 
31  per  cent,  and  in  Berar,  and  Gondi  by  7  per 
cent.  The  effects  of  invasion  are  curiously 
illustrated  in  Berar,  where  numbers  of  Moslems 
have  Hindu  names,  being  descendants  of  for- 
mer Hindu  ofiBcials  who  on  the  Mahomedan  in- 
vasion adopted  Islam  rather  than  lose  their  posi- 
tions. The  recent  census  shows  that  a  gradual 
Brahmanisins  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  is  going 
on.  The  tribes  are  not  regarded  as  impure 
by  the  Hindus  and  the  process  of  absorption 
is  more  or  less  civilising. 

Industries. 

When  Sir  Richard  Temple  became  first  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  C.  P.  the  province  was 
land-locked.  The  only  road  was  that  leading 
in  from  Jubbulpore  to  Nagpur.  The  British 
administration  has  made  roads  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  two  trunk  railways  between  Bombay 
and  Calcutta  run  across  the  province  and  in 
the  last  few  years  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  construction  of  subsidiary  lines. 
These  developments  have  caused  a  steady 
growth  of  trade  and  have  aroused  vigorous  pro- 
gress in  every  department  of  life.  The  prime 
industry  is,  of  course,  agriculture,  which  is 
assisted  by  one  of  the  most  admirable  agricul- 
tural departments  in  India  and  is  now  receiv- 
ing additional  strength  by  a  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  co-operative  credit  movement. 
The  land  tenure  is  chiefiy  on  the  zemindari, 
or  great  landlord  system,  ranging,  with 
numerous  variations,  from  the  great  Feudatory 
chiefships,  which  are  on  this  basis,  to  holdings 
of  small  dimensions.  A  system  of  land  legisla^ 
tion  has  gradually  been  built  up  to  protect  the 
individual  cultivator.  Berar  is  settled  on  the 
Bombay  ryotwari  system.  Thirty-eight  per 
cent,  or  about  44,000  square  miles  of  the 
C.  P.  is  forest :  in  Berar  the  forest  area 
is  3,941  square  miles.  The  rugged  nature 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  makes 
forest  conservation  diflBcult  and  costly.  Ex- 
cluding forest  and  wastes,  57  per  cent,  of  the 
total  land  is  occupied  for  cultivation  ;  in  the 
most  advanced  districts  the  proportion  is  80 
per  cent. ;  and  in  Berar  the  figure  is  also  high. 
The  cultivated  area  is  extending  continuously 
except  for  the  temporary  checks  caused  by  bad 
seasons.  Rice  is  the  most  important  crop  of  the 
C.  P.,  covering  a  quarter  of  the  cropped  area. 
Wheat  comes  next,  with  15^  per  cent.,  then 
pulses  and  cereals  used  for  food  and  oil  seeds, 
with  11  per  cent,  and  cotton  with  7  per  cent. 
In  Berar  cotton  occupies  nearly  40  per  cent, 
of  the  cropped  area,  jowar  covers  an  equal 
extent,  then  wheat  and  oil  seeds.  In  agricul- 
ture more  than  half  the  working  population 
is  female. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures. 
Industrial  life  is  only  in  its  earliest  develop- 
ment except  in  one  or  two  centres,  where  the 
introduction  of  modern  enterprise  along  the 
railway  routes  has  laid  the  foundations  for  great 
future  developments  of  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  province,    Nagpur  is  the  chief  centre  ot 
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a  busy  cottou  spinning  industry.  The  Em- 
press Mills,  owned  by  Parsi  manufacturers, 
were  opened  there  in  1877  and  the  general  pro- 
sperity of  the  cotton  trade  has  led  to  the  addi* 
tion  of  many  mills  here  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  province.  The  total  output  of  spun  yarn  now 
amounts  to  approximately  50  million  yards  a 
year. 

The  largest  numbers  engaged  in  any  of  the 
modern  industrial  concerns  are  employed  in 
manganese  mining.  Then  follow  coal  mining, 
the  Jubbulpore  marble  quarries  and  aUied  works, 
the  limestone  quarries,  and  the  mines  for 
pottery  clay,  soapstone,  &c. 

The  total  number  of  factories  of  all  kinds 
legally  so  described  was  431  in  1918,  the  latest 
period  for  which  returns  are  available  and  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  them  48,993. 
The  same  economic  influences  which  are 
operative  in  every  progressive  country  during  its 
transition  stage  are  at  work  in  the  C.  P.  and 
Berar,  gradually  sapping  the  strength  of  the  old 
village  industries,  as  communications  improve, 
and  concentrating  industries  in  the  to  vns.  While 
the  village  industries  are  fading  away,  a  large 
development  of  trade  has  taken  place.  The  last 
pre-war  reports  showed  an  increase  in  volume 
by  one-third  in  eight  years.  In  1914  for  the 
first  time,  statistics  for  the  Berar  factories  were 
incorporated  with  those  of  the  C.  P. 

Administration. 

The  administration  of  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Berar  is  conducted  by  a  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, who  is  the  controlling  revenue  and 
executive  authority  and  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General-in-Council.  He  is  assisted  by 
three  secretaries,  two  under-secretaries  and  two 
assistant  secretaries.  Simultaneously  with  the 
jubilee  of  the  foundation  of  the  Province  in  1913 
a  Legislative  Council  was  constituted.  It  con- 
sists of  24  members,  excluding  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  7  being  elected  by  Munici- 
palities, District  Councils  and  Landholders 
in  the  C.  P.  and  17  nominated  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  of  whom  not  more  than  10  may 
be  officials  and  3  shall  be  non-officials  chosen 
respectively  by  the  municipahties,  District 
Boards  and  Landholders  of  Berar.  The  Chief 
Commissioner  may  nominate  an  additional 
member,  official  or  non-official,  who  has 
special  knowledge  of  a  subject  on  which 
legislation  is  pending.  The  C.  P.  are 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
four  divisions,  and  Berar  constitutes  another 
division.  Each  of  these  is  controlled  by  a  Com- 
missioner. Berar  is  divided  into  four  districts, 
three  other  divisions  into  five  districts  each 
and  one  into  three,  and  these  are  controlled  by 
Deputy-Commissioners,  immediately  subordinate 
to  the  Commissioners.  The  principal  heads 
of  Provincial  departments  are  the  Commissioner 
of  Settlements  and  Director  of  Land  Records, 
the  Inspector- General  of  Civil  Hospitals  and 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  the  Inspector- General 
of  Police,  the  Inspector-General  of  Prisons , 
the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Excise,  the  Inspector-General  of 
Registration,  Assessed  taxes,  &c.,  and  the 
Director  of  Agriculture,  the  Registrar,  Co  oper- 
ative Societies,  and  Director  of  Industries.  The 
Deputy-Commissioners  of  districts  are  the 
chief  revenue  authorities  and  District  Magis- 
trates, and    they   exercise  the  usual  powers 


and  functions  of  a  district  officer.  The 
district  forests  are  managed  by  a  forest  , 
officer,  usually  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Forest 
Service,  over  whom  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
has  certain  powers  of  supervision,  particularly  in 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Each 
district  has  a  Civil  Surgeon,  who  is  generally  also 
Supermtendent  of  the  District  Jail  and  whose 
work  is  also  in  various  respects  supervised  by 
the  Deputy-Commissioner.  The  Deputy-Com- 
missioner is  also  marriage  registrar  and  manages 
the  estates  of  his  district  which  are  under  the 
Court  of  Wards.  In  his  revenue  and  criminal 
work  the  Deputy-Commissioner  is  assisted  by 
(a)  one  or  more  Assistant  Commissioners,  or 
members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ;  (b)  one 
or  more  Extra- Assistant  Commissioners,  or 
members  of  the  Provincial  Civil  Service,  usually 
natives  of  India,  but  including  a  few  Europeans 
and  Anglo-Indians  and  fc)  by  tahsildars  and 
naibtahsildars.,  or  members  of  the  Subordinate 
service,  who  are  nearly  always  natives  of  India. 
The  district  is  divided  for  administrative  pur- 
poses into  tahsils,  the  average  area  of  which 
is  1,500  square  miles.  In  each  village  a  1am- 
bardar,  or  representative  of  the  proprietary 
body,  is  executive  headman. 

Justice. 

The  Court  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner  is 
the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  Civil  cases,  and  - 
also  the  highest  Court  of  criminal  appeal  and 
revision  for  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar 
except  in  reference  to  proceedings  against 
European  British  subjects  and  persons  jointly 
charged  with  European  British  subjects :  in 
such  cases  the  High  Court  of  the  N.  W.  P.  and 
the  High  Court  of  the  Bombay  have  jurisdiction 
over  different  parts  of  the  Provinces. 

The  Court  sits  at  Nagpur  and  consists  of  a 
Judicial  Commissioner  (who  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor-General  in  Council)  and  3  Addi- 
tional Judicial  Commissioners  of  whom  one  at 
least  must  be  an  advocate  of  the  Court  or  a 
Barrister  or  pleader  of  not  less  than  10  years' 
standing. 

Subordinate  to  the  Judicial  Commissioner' 
Court  are  the  District  and  Sessions  Judgr 
(11  in  number)  each  of  whom  exercises  civil  au 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  a  Civil  and  Sessioii 
district  comprising  one  or  more  Revenue  di 
tricts.  The  civil  staff  below  the  Distric 
and  Sessions  Judge  consists  of  Sub-Judges  anu  . 
Munsiffs. 

Local  Government. 

Municipal  administration  was  first  introduced 
under  the  Punjab  Municipal  Acts  and  the  Muni- 
cipality of  Nagpur  dates  from  1864.  Several 
revising  Acts  extend  its  scope.  Viewed  gen- 
erally, municipal  self-government  is  considerec 
to  have  taken  root  successfully.  The  genera] 
basis  of  the  scheme  is  the  Local  Boarc 
for  each  tahsil  and  the  District  Counci 
for  each  district.  In  Berar  these  bodiei 
are  called  Local  Boards  and  District  Boards 
The  larger  towns  have  municipalities. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  Local  Boarf 
members  are  village  headmen,  elected  by  theii 
own  class,  others  are  elected  representatives  ol 
the  mercantile  and  trading  classes  and  a  third 
proportion,  not  exceeding  ^  of  the  whole,  arc 
nominated  by  Government.  The  constitutioi 
of  the  District  Councils  is  similar. 
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The  District  Councils  in  the  C.  P.  have  no 
power  of  taxation  and  Local  Boards  deiive 
their  funds  in  allotments  from  the  District 
Councils.  The  District  Boards  in  Berar  have 
been  lately  invested  with  power  to  impose  a 
special  education  cess. 

The  officers  of  the  District  Councils  are 
frequently  non-officials,  but  it  is  generally 
found  convenient  that  the  Tahsildar  and 
Naib  Tahsildar  should  be  Chairman  and 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Boards. 

Rural  education  and  sanitation  are  among 
the  primary  objects  to    which    these  bodies 
,     direct  their    attention    and    expenditure  on 
famine  rehef  is  in  the  first  instance  a  charge 
I    upon  the  District  Council  funds. 

Finance. 

The  main  sources  of  Government  income  in 
the  province  has  always  been  the  land  revenue, 
;    but  under  Mahratta  rule  many  petty  imposts 
'    were  added  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  industry 
and  life  in  general.    Thus  there  was  a  special 
tax  on  the  marriage  of  Banias  and  a  tax  of  a 
fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  houses. 
The  scheme  of  Provincial  finance  was  introduc- 
I    ed  in  1871-72.    Special  settlements  under  this 
!    system  have  been  necessitated  in  view  of  the 
i    special  circumstances  of  the  province  and  the 

I  recurrence  of  famine,  which  a  few  years  ago 
caused  a  severe  economic  strain  upon  the  pro- 

i  vince.  The  wave  of  prosperity  which  has  spread 
over  the  country  in  the  past  14  years,  since 
the  end  of  the  previous  period,  has  more  than 
trebled  the  funds  available  for  the  administra- 
tion, compared  with  what  they  were  before 
the  several  years  of  scarcity,  and  the  progress 
of  the  administration  and  of  expenditure  has 
increased  correspondingly,  without  any  in- 
crease of  taxation  under  provincial  heads. 
Public  WorkSc 
The  Public  Works  Department  is  controlled 
by  two  Chief  Engineers,  who  are  also  Secre- 
taries to  the  Chief  Commissioner.  There  are  three 

i    Superintending  Engineers  for  roads  and  build- 
ings  and  three  for   irrigation.    In     1892  a 

ij   separate  division  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 

>j    ment  was  formed  for  the  construction  of  roads 

I I  and  buildings  in  the  Feudatory  States  but 
i]  it  has  since  been  abolished.  The  expansion 
•j  of  the  department  and  its  work  has  been  one 
l|  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
li  administration    in    the    past   decade    and  a 

half,  largely  owing  to  the  demands  of  a  progres- 
sive age  in  regard  to  communications  and  new 
1    buildings.    The  Irrigation  Branch  of  the  P.  W. 

D.   represents   a   completely   new  departure, 
il    It  was  formerly  the  accepted  view  that  the 
.    irregular  surface  of  the  country  would  make 
\    Irrigation  canals  impossible  and  that  the  S.  W. 
i    monsoon  was  so  regular  that  it  would  pay 
]    better  to  relieve  famine  than  to  prevent  it. 
il    Both  'conclusions  have  been  reversed.  Pick- 
i    ed  officers  investigated  projects  for  irrigation 
i    when  the  Irrigation  Commission  was  appointed 
(1901)  and     canal     and  storage    works  have 
since  been  advanced  with  vigour.    The  Tandula, 
VVainganga  and  Mahanadi  canal  projects  are 
amongst  the  more  important  schemes, 
Police. 

The  police  force  was  constituted  in  its  present 
basis  on  the  formation  of  tho  Provinces,  the 
"   .Whole  of  which,  including  the  Cantonments  and 


the  Municipalities,  is  under  one  force.  The 
strength  is  equal  to  one  man  per  10  square  miles 
of  area.  The  superior  officers  comprise  an 
Inspector-General,  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  Berar,  three  Deputy  Inspectors-General,  for 
assistance  in  the  administrative  control  and 
supervision  of  the  Police  force,  including  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department,  and  the 
usual  cadre  of  District  Superintendents  of 
Police,  Assistant  and  Deputy  Superintendents 
and  subordinate  officers.  On  railways  special 
Railway  Police  are  employed  under  the 
control  of  two  Superintendents  of  Railway 
Police  with  headquarters  at  Eaipur  and 
Hosangabad.  A  Special  Reserve  of  GOO  men 
is  distributed  over  the  headquarters  of  seven 
districts,  for  use  in  dealing  with  armed 
disturbers  of  the  peace  in  whatever  quarter 
they  may  appear.  The  men  in  this  reserve 
are  regularly  drilled  and  are  armed  with  rifles 
There  is  a  small  force  of  Mounted  Police.  The 
Central  Provinces  has  no  rural  police  as  the 
term  is  understood  in  other  parts  of  India 
The  village  watch-man  is  the  subordinate  of 
the  village  headman  and  not  a  poHce  official 
and  it  is  considered  very  desirable  to  main- 
tain his  position  in  this  respect. 

Education. 

The    educational    department    was  consti- 
tuted.in  1862  and  the  scheme  then  drawn  up 
has  remained  the  basis  of  the  system  of  public 
education  to  the  present  day.    The  leading 
principles  are  that    the    department  should 
content  itself  with  the  direct  management  of 
colleges  and  higher  secondary     schools  the 
traming  of  teachers  and  inspection  in  'work- 
in  rural  areas.    The  maintenance  of  rural  schools 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  left  to  the  local 
authorities,   every   encouragement   should  be 
given  to  private  philanthropy  and  no  Govern- 
ment schools  should  be  founded  where  there 
existed  a  sufficient  number  of  institutions  car- 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State,  of  «up- 
plying  the  local  demand  for  instruction. "  At 
the  head  of  the  Department  is  the  Director 
of  Pubhc  Instruction,  who  has  a  staff  of  Assi,* 
tant  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  six  Inspec- 
tors and  two  Inspectresses  for  girls  schools 
All    these    appointments     are  included  in 
the  Indian  Educational  Service,    except  two 
Inspectors  who  are   in  the    Provincial  Edu- 
cational   Service.     An     Agency  Inspector 
supervises  the  schools  of  the  Feudatorj  States 
The  province  has  five  colleges  :  the  Robertson 
and  Training  Colleges  at  Jubbulpore,  and  the 
Morris  and  Hislop  Colleges  and  the  Victoria 
College  of   Science  at  Nagpur.    Sanction  has 
also  been  accorded  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  College  at  Amraoti,  the  buildings 
of  which  are  under  construction.    The  Agricul- 
tural  Department  maintains  an  Agricultural 
College  at  Nagpur.    The  Colleges  are  affihated 
to  Allahabad  University,   but  a  demand  has 
arisen  for  a  local  University. 

After  much  preliminary  discussion,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  July,  1914,  to  frame 
a  scheme  "  which  shall  provide  for  a  University 
of  the  teaching  type  at  Nagpur,  or  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  for  the  affiliation 
to  this  central  institution  of  colleges  situated 
in  other  places  in  the  C.  P.  and  Berar."  The 
committee  in  their  repoi-t,  issued  in  1915, 
proposed  a  University  presenting  some  of  the 
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features  of  an  affiliating  University  but  possessed 
of  functions  and  endowed  with  responsibilities 
which  transcend  the  scope  of  those  universities 
ill  India  which  conform  to  that  type.  **  For 
(says  the  report)it  will  not  only  be  an  examining 
but  a  teaching  university,  and  its  teaching 
activities  will  not  be  limited  to  the  provision  of 
courses  of  instruction  for  postgraduxte  degrees, 
but  will  embrace  several  departments  of  study 
in  the  lower  courses.  The  main  difference, 
however,  between  the  university  which  we 
propose  and  existing  universities  will  lie  in  the 
closer  relations  of  the  former  with  its  consti- 
tuent colleges.  According  to  our  scheme,  tht 
University  will  exercise  an  effective  control 
over  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  all  tht 
institutions  which  come  within  its  jurisdiction. 
For  it  is  only  by  exercising  control  over  its 
componentparts  that  the  Universities  can  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  moral  and  intellectual 
endeavour,  and  create  traditions  which  wiii 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  development  of 
the  Provinces  as  a  v/hole." 

The  committee  said:  "The  University  which 
we  propose  will  possess  powers  which  will 
entitle  it  to  a  high  place  in  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  Provinces.  But  administra- 
tive autonomy  involves  a  certain  measure  of 
financial  independence,  and  we  have  made 
proposals  accordingly.  It  is  true  that  the 
University  will  be  mainly  dependent  on  the 
Government  for  financial  support.  Apart  from 
fees,  the  University  at  first  at  any  rate  will 
have  no  resources  of  its  own.  But  we  confess 
to  a  desire  to  see  it  vested  with  financial  control 
over  the  grant  which  it  receives  from  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  over  its  other  receipts.  If  we 
may  be  permitted  to  employ  a  simile,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  regard  the  University  as  a 
business  concern,  of  which  it  is  a  shareholder 
with  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Directors  rather 
than  as  a  servant  to  whom  it  makes  certain 
payments,  the  disposal  of  which  must  be  checked 
frequently  and  in  detail. 

"  We  recommend  that  the  administration 
of  the  University  be  vested  in  a  Chancellor, 
Vice-Ohancellor,  Senate  and  Syndicate.  The 
0-iief  Commissioner  of  the  Province  will  be  the 
Chancellor.  The  Vice -Chancellor  will  be  an 
honorary  officer  nominated  by  the  Chancellor. 
The  Senate  will  be  the  supreme  authority, 
subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  will  be  a  body  of  75  members,  con- 
sisting partly  of  representatives  of  Government 
and  of  the  general  public,  partly  of  elected 
representatives  of  the  graduates  and  partly  of 
teachers  of  the  University  and  the  constituent 
colleges,  the  latter  being  nominated  by  the 
Chancellor.  The  Syndicate  will  be  the  execu- 
tive of  the  University,  and  will  consist  of  the 
Vice-chancellor,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, a  member  of  the  Senate  nominated  by  the 
Chancellor,  four  Principals  of  colleges,  the 
Deans  of  the  Faculties,  and  three  m,embei£ 
elected  by  the  Senate  from  among  their  own 
number,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  Chancellor's 
nominee  on  the  Syndicate  should  be  a  person 
possessed  of  general  administrative  experience. 
In  both  these  bodies  the  members  of  the  teachin  g 
staff  will  predominate. 

"  After  careful  coasideration,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  a  university  possessing; 


the  wide  administrative  and  educational  powers 
which  we  propose  must  be  governed  by  a  body 
in  which  professional  and  expert  opinion  will 
predominate.  This  we  think  we  have  secured 
by  giving  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
a  predominant  voice  m  the  counsels  of  the 
University. 

"  We  recommend  that  the  University  shall 
contain,  at  its  inception.  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Law  and  Science,  and  a  department  for  the 
training  of  teachers  subordinate  to  the  Faculty 
of  Arts.  We  have  considered  the  question  of 
ejtablishing  a  Faculty  of  Agriculture.  But  in 
viTW  of  the  necessity  which  the  Government 
Department  of  Agriculture  feels  of  imrsuing  a 
tentative  policy  for  some  years  to  come  with 
regard  to  agricultural  education,  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  inadvisable  at  the  present  juncture 
to  suggest  that  the  University  should  make 
provision  for  instruction  in  this  branch  know- 
ledge. As  to  the  Medical  and  Engineering 
Schools,  they  are  designed  to  meet  certain 
special  needs,  and  do  not  aim  at  providing 
courses  of  a  university  standard.  It  will  be 
many  years  before  the  demand  for  higher  courseg 
will  justify  the  establishment  of  Faculties  in 
Medicine  and  Engineering." 

Until  recent  years,  the  demand  for  education, 
primary  or  secondary,  was  satisfied  by  a  tew 
institutions  in  the  larger  towns,  while  in  the 
whole  of  the  rural  districts  primary  education 
had  to  be  pressed  on  an  apathetic  and  even 
obstructive  agricultural  population.  The  new 
spirit  of  progress  in  recent  years  has  quickened 
the  public  pulse  and  the  efforts  of  Government 
to  effect  improved  facilities  have  responded  ac- 
cordingly. Special  grants  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  budget  surpluses  in  recent  years 
have  largely  been  devoted  to  assisting  the 
District  Councils  to  overtake  their  arrears 
of  primary  school  building.  Distiict  Councils  in 
general  have  allowed  their  zeal  for  education  to 
carry  them  into  programmes  of  development 
beyond  their  means. 

Medical. 

The  medical  and  sanitary  services  oi  tne 
province  are  respectively  controlled  by  an 
Inspector-General  of  Civil  Hospitals  and  a 
Sanitary  Commissioner.  The  medical  depart- 
ment has  progressed  along  comparatively 
stereotyped  lines.  A  striking  advance  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  with  urban  sanita- 
tion. The  principal  medical  institutions  are 
the  Mayo  Memorial  Hospital  at  Xagpur,  open- 
ed in  1874,  with  accommodation  for  84  in- 
patients;  the  Victoria  Hospital  at  Jubbulpore, 
opened  in  1886  and  accommodating  95  in- 
patients ;  the  Lady  Dufferin  Hospital  at  Nagpur 
and  the  Lady  Elgin  Hospital  at  Jubbulpore, 
these  lapt  two  being  for  women  and  containing 
together  accommodation  for  71  in-patients.  The 
province  has  one  lunatic  asylum  at  Nagpur. 
Vaccination  is  compulsory  in  some  Municipal 
towns  to  which  the  Vaccination  Act  has  been 
extended.  The  administration  in  1913  sanctioned 
the  opening  of  peripatetic  dispensaries  in  un- 
healthy areas. 

Administration. 

Chief  Commissioner,  Sir   Frank  George  Sly, 

K.O.S.I.,  I.O.S.,  (appointed,  Dec.  1919). 
Personal  Assistant.  Capt.  P.  H.  Champion. 
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Chief    Secretary,  The   Bon'ble  Mr.  F.  S.  A. 

Slocock,  C.I.B.,  I.O.S. 
Second  Secretary,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  H.  C.  (lowrir, 

I.e.?. 

Third  Secretary,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  J.  F.  Dyer, 
i.c.s. 

L^gal  Secretary,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  D.  G.  Mitchell, 
I.c.s. 

Under  Secretaries,  Mr.  G.  V.  Bewoor,  i.c.s.,  and 

Mr.  C.  K.  Seaman. 
Registrar,  C.  E.  Higher,  (on  special  duty)  ;  11.  AV. 

Hart,  Offg. 

Secretary,  Public  Worhfi  Dev'irimevt  {Irrioalimi 
Branch),  Lieut.-Col.  S.G.  Eivett-Carnac.  E.  E.,- 
{Roads  and  Buildinqs)  Col.  J.  P.  Blaluway, 
C.  M.  G.,  R.  E. 

Financial  Commissioner,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  H.  A. 
Crump,  C.S.I.,  I.c.s.   (On  combined  lca\c  ) 

BERAR. 

Commissioner,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  B.  P.  Standen, 
C.  I.  E.,  I.  c.  S. 

Members  of  Council. 

NOMINATED  MEMBERS. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  H.  A.  Crump,  i.C.s. 

,,  F.  S.  A.  Slocock.  I.C.S. 

'„        „     F.  C.  Tumor,  I.C.S. 

„     D.  G.  Mitchell,  i.c.r. 
„  K.  S.  Jatar,  I'.c.s. 

Col.  J.  P.  Blakeway,  R.  i: . 
Lieut.-Col.  C.  H.  Bensley,  i.m.s. 
,,       Mr.  James  Ferguson  Dyer,  i.C.s. 
Mr.  Arthur  lanes  Mayhew, 
Hyde  Clarendon  Gowan. 
.,     George  Paris  Dick. 

NON-OFFICIALS. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Niaz-ud-din  Khan.  | 
„         „   Sorabji  Bezonji  Mehta. 
„        Kai  Bahadur  Sir  Bipin  Erishna 
Bose,  Kt..  CLE. 
Pvao  Bahadur  Madho  Rao  Ganesh 
Deshpande. 

ELECTED  MEMBERS. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Moreshwar  Rao  Dixit,  B.A.,  | 
Bar-at-Law. 
„     Rao  Bahadur  Narayan  Rao  Kelkar.  | 
„      ^rr.  Pyare  Lai  Misra.  ! 
,,    Manoharpant        Krishnarao  | 
Golwalkar. 
„       Rai  Sahib  Govind  Lai  Purohit.  | 
Rai     Sahib     CuHianji  Murarji 

Thackar,  Bar.-at-Law. 
Mr.  BeoharRnghubir  Singh. 
„       ,     Shripad  Balvant  Tambe. 

I,,       Rao   Sahib  Ramchandra  Vishnu 
Mahajani . 
„       Mr.  Yeshwant  Govind  Deshpande. 
Miscellaneous  appointments. 
rector  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  A.  I.  Mayhew- 
Inspector-General  of  Police — -Vacant. 
Chief  Conservator  of  Forests,  Mr.  B.  B.  Osmaston. 
Inspector-General   of  Prisons,    Sub.   pro  tern., 
Lt.-Col.  C.  H.  Bcnsley. 


Inspector-General  of  Civil  Hospitals,  and  Sanitary 
Commissioner,  The  Hon'ble  Col  C.  R.  M 
Green,  M.  d.,  i.m.s.  (On  leave);  Lt.-Col 
C.  H.  Bensley,  i.  m.  s.  (Offg.). 

Commissioner  of  Excise,  Mr.  A.  E.  Nelson,  l.c.s. 

Comptroller  {Financial  Dept.)  R.  \yaterfi^^d]" * 

Postmaster-General,  Mr.  H.  S.  H.  Pilkington 
c.  I.  E.,  M.V.O. 

Director  of  Agriculture  and  Industries,  Offici- 
ating, David  Clouston. 

Registrar  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Mathias,  icj-. 

Chiei  Commissionees. 

Colonel  E.  K.  Elliot    1861 

Lieut.-Colonel  J.  E  .  Spence  {Officiating)  .  1862 

R.  Temple  {Officiating)   i862 

Colonel  E.  K.  Elliot    1863 

J.  S.  Campbell  {Officiating)         . .       . .  i864 

R.  Temple    i864 

J.  S.  Campbell  {Officiating)         . .       . .  i865 

R.  Temple    i865 

J.  H.  Morris  {Officiating)   1867 

G.  Campbell  . .       . .        . .        . .  i867 

J.  H.  Morris  {Officiating)  . .        . .        . '  i868 

Confirmed  27th  May  1870. 

Colonel  R.  H.  Keatinge.  v.c.,c.s.i.  {Offg.),  1870 

J.  H.  Morris.  C.S.I.  ..        ..  i872 

C.  Qvtint  {Officiating)        ..        ..        \\  i879 

J-  H.  Morris,  C.S.i.    i879 

W.  B.  Jones,  c.s.i.   *  iggy 

C.  H.  T.  Crosthwaite  {Officiating)  \  \  i884 

Confirmed  27th  January  1885. 

D.  Fitzpatrick  (0^aaiw(7)         ..        ..  j885 

J.  W.  Neill  {Officiating)   i887 

A.  Mackenzie,  c.s. I.  ..  3887 

R.  J.  Crosthwaite  (0^ic?afwf7)     .  .        "  1839 

Until  7th  October  1889. 
J.  W.  Neill  {Officiating)     . .        . .        . .  ]890 

A.  P.  MacDonnell,  c.s.i.    . .         .  1391 

J.  ^^'oodbmn,  C.S.i.  {Officiating)  \\  i89i 

Confirmed  1st  December  1893. 

Sir  C.  J.  Lyall,  c.S.i.,  k.c.i.e  I895 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  D.  C.  J.  Ibbetson,  c.S.i.  1898 
„       Sir  A.  H.  L.  Eraser.  K. c.s.i,  1899 

{Officiating)  Confirmed  6th  March  1902. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.J.  P.  Hewett,  c.s.i.,  c.i.E.  1902 

(O^Ci^rm(7)Confiimed  2nd  November  1903. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.F.S.P.Lely,  O.S.l.,K.c.l.E.  ]904 

{Officiating)  Confirmed  23rd  Dec.  1904. 
Tl  e  Hon'ble  Mr.  J.  O.  Miller,  c.s.i.       . .  ]905 
S.  Ismay,  c.S.i.  {Officiating)         . .        . .  1906 

Until  21st  October  1906. 
F.  A.  T.  Phillips  {Officiating)       . .        . .  1907 

Until  24th  March  1907.    Also  from  20th 
May  to  21st  November    . .       . .  1909 
The  Hon'ble  Sir  R.  H.  Craddock,  K.c.S.i.  1907 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  H.A.  Crump,  c.s.i.  1912 
Sub  pro  tern  from  26tli  January  1912  to  16th 
February. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  W.  Fox -Strang ways,  c.s.i.  1912 

(Sub  pro  tern.) 
The  Hon'ble  Sir  B.  Pobertson,  K. c.s.i.,  c.t.e.  1912 
„      Mr.  Crump,  cs.l.  {Officiating).  1914 
Sir  B.  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.  . .  1914 
„     Sir  Frank  George  Sly,  k.C.s  I 
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Nortli-West  Frontier  Province. 


The  North-West  Frontier  Province,  as  its 
name  denotes,  is  situated  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  the  Indian  Empire.  It  is  in  form 
an  irregular  strip  of  country  lying  north  by 
east  and  south  by  west  and  may  generally  be 
described  as  the  tract  of  country,  north  of 
Baluchistan,  lying  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Durand  boundary  line  with  Afghanistan. 
To  the  north  it  extends  to  the  mountains  of 
the  Hindu  Kush.  From  this  range  a  long 
broken  line  of  mountains  runs  almost  due  south, 
dividing  the  province  from  Afghanistan,  until 
the  Sulaiman  Range  eventually  closes  the 
south  of  the  Province  from  Baluchistan.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  province  is  408  miles, 
its  greatest  breadth  279  miles  and  its  total 
area  about  39,000  square  miles.  The  terri- 
tory falls  into  three  main  geographical  divi- 
sions :  the  Cis-Indus  district  of  Hazara ;  the 
narrow  strip  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hills, 
containing  the  Districts  of  Peshawar,  Kohat, 
Banu  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  and  the  rugged 
mountainous  regions  on  the  north  and  west 
between  those  districts  and  the  border  line  of 
Afghanistan.  Hazara  and  the  four  districts 
in  the  second  division  contain  13,418  square 
miles.  The  mountain  regions,  north  and  west, 
are  occupied  by  tribes  subject  only  to  the  poli- 
tical control  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  in  his 
capacity  as  Agent  to  the  Governor-General. 
The  area  of  this  tract  is  roughly  25,500  square 
miles  and  in  it  are  situated,  from  north  to  south, 
the  political  agencies  severally  known  as 
the  Malakand,  Khyber,  Kurrani,  Tochi  and 
Wana  Agencies.  Each  of  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioners of  the  five  administered  districts 
is  responsible  for  the  management  of  political 
relations  with  certain  tribes  or  sections  of  the 
tribes  across  the  frontier.  A  few  hundred 
miles  of  the  trans-border  Territory  are  inter- 
nally administered  by  the  Pohtical  Agents, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  trans-border  population 
IS  free  from  any  internal  interference,  so  long 
as  offences  are  not  committed  and  so  long  as 
the  tribes  observe  the  conditions  on  which 
allowances  are  paid  to  many  of  them. 

The  area  of  the  Province  is  a  little  more  than 
half  that  of  Bombay  (excluding  Sind  and  Aden) 
and  amounts  to  more  than  three-fifths  of  the 
size  of  England  without  Wales.  The  density 
of  population  throughout  the  Province  equals 
98  persons  to  a  square  mile,  but  in  the  more 
favoured  portions  the  pressure  of  population 
is  much  greater.  In  the  Hazara  District  there 
are  207  persons  to  a  square  mile  and  in  the 
trans-Indus  plains  tract  the  number  is  152. 
The  key  to  the  history  of  the  people  of  the 
N.-W.  F.  P.  Ues  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  valley  of  Peshawar  was  always  more 
closely  connected  politically  with  Eastern 
Iran  than  with  India,  though  in  pre-Maho- 
medan  times  its  population  was  mainly  Indian 
by  race.  Early  history  finds  the  Iranians 
dominating  the  whole  Indus  valley.  Then 
came  the  Greek  invasion  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  B.C.  327,  then  the  invasions  of 
the  Sakas,  and  of  the  White  Huns,  and  later, 
the  two  great  waves  of  Muhammadan  invasion. 
Last  came  the  Sikh  invasion,  beginning  in 
1818.  The  Frontier  Territory  was  annexed 
by  the  British  in  1849  and  placed  under  the 
eontrol  of  the  Punjab  Government,  Frequent 


warfare  occurred  with  the  border  tribes,  but 
since  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Afridis 
in  1898,  the  whole  border  has  been  undisturbed 
except  for  the  expedition  against  the  Zakka 
Khel  Afridis  in  1908  and  the  recent,  blockade 
Mohmand  of  1916-17  and  Waziristan  Expedition 
of  1917. 

The  division  of  the  Frontier  Province  from 
the  Punjab  was  frequently  discussed,  with  the 
double  object  of  securing  closer  and  more  im- 
mediate control  and  supervision  of  the  Fron- 
tier by  the  Supreme  Government  and  of  making 
such  alterations  in  the  personnel  and  duties 
of  frontier  officials  as  would  tend  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  improved  relations  between  the 
local  British  representatives  and  the  indepen- 
dent tribesmen.  The  province  was  eventually 
removed  from  the  control  of  the  Punjab  ad- 
ministration in  1901.  To  it  was  added  the 
poUfcical  charge  of  Dir,  Swat  and  Chitral,  the 
Political  Agent  of  which  had  never  been  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Punjab.  The  new  Province 
was  constituted  under  a  Chief  Commissioner 
and  Agent  to  the  Governor-General,  with  head- 
quarters at  Peshawar,  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Foreign 
Department.  In  political  questions  there 
is  no  intermediary  between  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner and  the  local  officer ;  an  arrangement 
designed  to  secure  both  prompt  disposal  of 
references  and  the  utihsation  of  the  expert 
knowledge  of  frontier  conditions  for  which 
the  head  of  the  administration  is  selected. 
The  People. 

The  total  population  of  the  N.-W.F.P.  (1911) 
is  3,819,027,  made  up  as  follows : — 

Hazara   603,028 

Trans-Indus  Districts  . .  . .  1,593,905 
Trans-Border  Area  . .  . .  1,622,094 
This  last  figure  is  estimated.  There  are  only 
625*6  females  per  1,000  males  in  the  towns  and 
900  females  per  1,000  males  in  rural  areas. 
This  disproportion  of  the  sexes  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  explained  in  the  N.-W.F.P.  any  more 
than  in  other  parts  of  Northern  India,  where 
it  also  appears.  The  discrepancy  is  greater 
here  than  in  any  other  Province  of  India.  There 
is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  neglect  of 
girls  in  infancy  has  any  effect  in  causing  the 
phenomenon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  female 
population  has  to  face  many  trials  which  are 
unknown  to  men.  The  evils  of  unskilled  mid- 
wifery and  early  marriage  are  among  them. 
Both  the  birth  and  death-rates  of  the  Province 
are  abnormally  low.  The  birth  rate  in  the 
administered  districts,  according  to  the  last 
available  official  reports,  is  35*1  and  the  death- 
rate  33*3.  There  were  122*5  male  births  for 
every  100  females.  It  is  recognised  that  in 
this  matter,  and  in  regard  to  population 
generally,  the  registration  of  females  may 
be  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  Pathan,  for 
whatever  reasons,  regards  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  as  a  misfortune,  the  less  said  about 
which  the  better.  The  population  is  natu- 
rally increasing,  but  emigration  reduces  the 
net  result. 

The  dominant  language  of  the  Province  is 
Pashtu  and  the  population  contains  several 
lingual  strata.  The  most  important  sections 
of  the  population,  both  numerically  and  by 
socia   position;  are  the  Pathans,   They  own 
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a  very  large  proportion  of  the  land  In  the  ad- 
ministered districts  and  are  the  ruling  race, 
of  the  tribal  area  to  the  west.  There  is  a  long 
list  of  Fathan,  Baluch,  Rajput  and  other  tribal 
divisions.  Gurkhas  have  recently  settled  in  the 
Province.  The  Mahomcdan  tribes  constitute 
almost  the  whole  population,  Hindus  amounting 
to  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  and  Sikhs  to 
a  few  thousands.  The  occupational  cleavage  of 
the  population  confuses  ethnical  divisions. 

Under  the  North-West  Frontier  Province 
Law  and  Justice  Regulation  of  1901,  custom 
governs  all  questions  regarding  successions, 
betrothal,  marriage,  divorce,  the  separate 
property  of  women,  dower,  wills,  gifts,  parti- 
tions, family  relations  such  as  adoption  and 
guardianship,  and  reUgious  usages  and  insti- 
tutions, provided  that  the  custom  be  not  con- 
trary to  justice,  equity  or  good  conscience. 
In  these  matters  the  Mahomedan  or  Hindu  law 
is  applied  only  in  the  absence  of  special  custom. 
Climate,  Flora  and  Fauna. 

The  chmatic  conditions  of  the  N.-W.F.P., 
which  is  mainly  the  mountainous  region,  but 
includes  the  Peshawar  Valley  and  the  riverain e 
tracts  of  the  Indus  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  Dis- 
trict, are  extremely  diversified.  The  latter 
district  is  one  of  the  hottest  areas  of  the  Indian 
continent,  while  on  the  mountain  ranges  the 
weather  is  temperate  in  summer  and  intensely 
cold  in  winter.  The  air  is  generally  dry  and 
hence  the  annual  ranges  of  temperature  are 
frequently  very  large.  The  Province  has 
two  wet  seasons,  one  the  S.-W.  Monsoon  season, 
when  moisture  is  brought  up  from  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal :  the 
other  in  winter,  when  storms  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia  and  the  Caspian  Districts  bring 
widespread  rain  and  snowfall.  Both  sources 
of  supply  are  precarious  and  not  infrequently 
either  the  winter  or  the  summer  rainfall  fails 
almost  entirely.  The  following  description 
of  the  Daman,  the  high  ground  above  the  Indus, 
stretching  across  Dera  Ismail  Khan  to  the 
mountains  on  the  west,  occurs  in  an  account 
written  some  years  ago  by  Captain  Crost- 
waite :  "  Men  drink  once  a  day  and  the  cattle 
every  second  day.  Washing  is  an  impossible 
luxury.  ...  It  is  possible  -in  the  hot 
weather  to  ride  thirty  miles  and  neither  hear 
a  dog  bark  nor  see  the  smoke  of  a  single  fire." 
With  the  exception  of  the  Kunhar  River,  in 
Hazara,  which  flows  into  the  Jhelum,  the 
whole  territory  drains  into  the  Indus.  The 
flora  of  the  Province  varies  from  the  shrubby 
jungle  of  the  south-eastern  plains  to  barren 
hills,  pine  forests  and  fertile  mountain  valleys. 
Tigers  used  to  abound  in  the  forests  but  are 
now  quite  extinct ;  leopards,  hyenas,  wolves, 
jackals  and  foxes  are  the  chief  carnivora.  Bear, 
deer  and  monkeys  are  found ;  a  great  variety 
of  fish  is  caught  in  the  Indus. 

The  mountain  scenery  is  often  magnificent. 
The  frontier  ranges  contain  many  notable 
peaks  of  which  the  following  are  the  pnncipal : 

Takht-i-Sulaiman,  Sulaiman  Range,  in  Lera 
Ismail  Khan,  11,292  feet. 

Pir  Ghal,  Sulaiman  Range,  in  Mahsud  Wa- 
ziristan,  11,583  feet. 

Sika  Ram,  in  the  Safed  Koh,  in  the  Kurram 
Agency,  15,621  feet. 

Kagan  Peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  Ha^ 
zara  District.  10,000  to  16,700  feet. 


Istragh  Peak  (18,900  ft.),  Kachin  Peak  22,641 
ft.),  Tirich  Mir  (25,426  ft.),  all  in  the  Hindu 
Kush,  on  the  northern  border  of  Chitral  Agency. 
Trade  and  Occupations. 

The  population  derives  its  subsistence  almost 
wholly  from  agriculture.  The  Province  is 
practically  without  manufactures.  There  is 
no  considerable  surplus  of  commercial  pro- 
ducts for  export.  Any  commercial  importance 
which  the  province  possesses  it  owes  to  the 
fact  that  it  lies  across  the  great  trade  routes 
which  connect  the  trans-border  tribal  terri- 
tories and  the  marts  of  Afghanistan  and  Cen- 
tral Ansi  with  India,  but  the  influence  of  rail- 
ways is  diminishing  the  importance  of  these 
trading  interests.  The  travelling  traders  (or 
Powindahs)  from  the  trans-frontier  area  have 
always  pursued  their  wanderings  into  India 
and  now,  instead  of  doing  their  trading  in 
towns  near  the  border,  carry  it  by  train  to  the 
large  cities  in  India.  Prices  of  agricultural 
produce  have  in  recent  years  been  high,  but 
the  agriculturists,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
means  of  communication,  have  to  some  extent 
been  deprived  of  access  to  Indian  markets  and 
have  therefore  been  unable  to  profit  by  the  rates 
prevailing.  On  the  other  hand,  high  prices  are  a 
hardship  to  the  non-agricultural  classes.  The 
efl!ects  of  recent  extensions  of  irrigation  have 
been  important.  Land  tenures  are  generally 
the  same  in  the  British  administered  districts 
as  in  the  Punjab.  The  cultivated  area  of  the 
land  amounts  to  32  per  cent,  and  uncultivated 
to  68  per  cent. 

The  work  of  civihsation  is  now  making 
steady  progress.  Relations  with  the  tribes 
have  improved,  trade  has  advanced,  free  medical 
relief  has  been  vastly  extended,  pohce  admi- 
nistration has  been  reformed  and  the  desire 
of  people  for  education  has  been  judiciously 
and  sympathetically  fostered.  In  the  Bri- 
tish administered  districts  19  per  cent,  males 
and  7  per  cent,  females  of  the  total  population 
are  returned  as  literates.  The  figures  for 
males  denote  a  very  narrow  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation even  for  India.  Those  for  females  are 
not  notably  low,  but  they  are  largely  affected 
by  the  high  hteracy  amongst  Sikh  women,  of 
whom  13*3  per  cent,  are  returned  as  literate. 
The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  light  railways 
throughout  the  Province,  apart  from  all  con- 
siderations of  strategy,  must  materially  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people  and  also  by 
that  means  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  admi- 
nistration over  them.  The  great  engineering 
project  of  the  Upper  Swat  River  Canal,  which 
was  completed  in  1914,  and  the  lesser  work 
of  the  Paharpur  Canal,  also  completed  a  year 
or  two  ago,  will  bring  ease  and  prosperity  to 
a  number  of  peasant  homes.  There  has  arisen 
in  recent  years  the  difficult  question  of  the 
importation  of  thousand?  of  rifles  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Elaborate  measures  were  taken 
to  stamp  out  the  traffic,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Eas'; 
Indies  ;  and  with  tlie  tardy  consent  of  France 
an  agreement  was  made  with  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat,  to  stop  the  trade  in  arms  from  that 
place,  Muscat  having  been  the  entrepot  for  cha 
traffic. 

Administration. 

The  administration  of  the  North-West 
Froiti^r  Province  is  conducted  by  the  Chief 
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Commissioner  and  Agent  to  the  Govtunor- 
Gencral  in  Council.    His  staff  consists  of — 

(1)  Oflicers  of  the  PcUticai  Depaitment  of 
the  Government  of  India. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Provincial  Civil  Service, 
(a)  Members  of  the  Subordinate  Civil  Service. 

(4)  Superintendents  and  Assistant  Super- 
intendents of  Police. 

(5)  Officers  recruited  for  the  service  of  de- 
partments requiring  special  kjiowledge — 
Militia,  Engineering,  Education,  Medicine 
and  Forestry. 

The  cadre  posts  reserved  for  officers  coming 
under  the  first  head  above  are: — 

Chief  Commissioner  & 
Agent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General 
Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary 
Personal  Assistant 
Revenue  Commis- 
sioner and  Revenue 
Administration.  -{  Secretary 

Resident  in  Waziristan. 
Deputy  Commis- 
sioners . .  5 
Political  Agents  . .  5 
District  Judges  . .  2 
Assistant  Commi; 
sioners  and  Assist- 
ant Political  Agents 
'  One  Judicial  Com  mis-  1 
sioner.  | 
High  Court  and  ^  Two  Divisional  and  y  4 
Divisional  1  Sessions  J udges.  1 
Judges.  L  One  Additional  ditto.  J 
The  districts  under  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioners are  divided  into  from  two  to  five  sub- 
coUectorates,  in  charge  of  tahsildars,  who  are 
invested  w'th  criminal  and  civil  and  revenue 
powers,  and  are  assisted  by  naib-tahsildars, 
who  exercise  only  criminal  and  revenue  powers. 
Some  sub-divisions  are  in  charge  of  Assistant 
or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners.  The  vil- 
lage community  characteristic  of  some  parts 
of  India  is  not  indigenous  among  the  Pathans. 
its  place  as  a  social  unit  is  to  some  extent  taken 
by  the  tribe,  which  is  held  together  by  the  ties 
Of  kinship  and  ancient  ancestry,  real  or  imagi- 
nary. Modera  municipal  local  government 
has  been  introduced  in  the  towns.  There  are 
also  district  boards.  The  district  is  the  unit 
for  police,  medical  and  educational  adminis- 
tration and  the  ordinary  staff  includes  a  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  of  Police,  a  Civil  Surgeon, 
who  is  also  the  Superintendent  of  Jail  and  a 
District  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  Province 
forms  a  single  educational  circle  and  only  pos- 
sesses one  forest  division,  that  of  Hazara.  There 
are  four  divisions  of  the  Roads  and  Building 
Branch  of  the  Public  Works  Department, 
each  under  an  Executive  Engineer.  The 
Irrigation  Departr}?.ent  of  the  P.  W.  D.  is  in 
charge  of  a  Chief  Engineer,  Irrigation, 
who  is  also  ex-officio  Secretary  to  ttie  Chief 
Commissioner.  The  administration  of  the 
civil  pohce  force  of  the  districts  is  vested  in 
an  Inspector-General.  There  is  a  special 
force  of  Frontier  Constabulary.  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  Province  are  wholly 
Imperial.    Of  the  Agencies  only  Kurram  and 


Tochi  Valley  pay  land  revenue  to  the  British 
Government.  The  revenue  administration  of 
all  five  administered  districts  is  controlled 
by  the  Revenue  Commissioner.  For  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  and  criminal  justice  there 
are  two  Civil  and  Sessions  divisions,  each 
presided  over  by  a  Divisional  and  Sessions 
Judge.  The  Judicial  Commissioner  is  the 
controlling  authority  in  the  Judicial  branch 
of  the  administration,  and  his  Court  is  the 
highest  criminal  and  appellate  tribunal  in  this 
Province.  The  principal  officers  in  the  present 
Administration  are  : — 

Agent  to  the  Governor  General  and  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, The  Hon'ble  Sir  Alfred  Hamilton 
Grant,  K.C.I.E.,  c.s.i.,  i.e. s.,  (assumed  charge, 
10th  September  1919). 

Resident  Waziristan,  The  Hon'ble  Sir  John 
Donald,  k.c.i.e.,  c-s.i.  (on  leave). 

Judicial  Commissioner,  F.  P.  Rennie,  i.c.s. 

Revenue  Secretary,  S.  E,  Pears,  c.i.E.,  i.c.s. 

Secretary  to  Chief  Commissioner,  E.  H.  Kealy  , 
I.c.s. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  Chief  Commissioner,  J.  R. 
Makeig-Jones,  i.c.S. 

Assistant  Financial  Secretary  to  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Bhai  Sunder  Singh. 

Indian  Personal  Assistant  to  Chief  Commissioner, 
Khan  Bahadur  Sadulla  Khan. 

Inspecting  Officer  Frontier  Corps,  Major  A.  C. 
Tancock,  i.a. 

Secretary,  Public  Works  Department,  Buildings 
and  Roads  Branch,  Col.  H.  A.  D.  Eraser,  k.e. 

Secretary,  Public  Works  Department,  Irrigation 
Branch,  F.  W.  Came. 

Chief  Medical  Officer,  Licut.-Col.  J.  H.  Huuo, 

D.S.O.,  I.M.S. 

Inspector -General  of  Police,  E.  W.  Tomkins, 

O.B.E.,  (offg.) 
Commandant,  Frontier  Constabulary,  R.  C.  Boyle. 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  C.  E.  W.  Jones, 

M.A. 

Superintendent,  Archaeological  Survey,  H.  11  ar- 
greaves  ;  K.  S.  Mian  Wasiuddin  (offg.). 

Divisional  and  Sessions  Judges,  Lieut-Col.  C . 
F.  Minchin,  D.S.O.,  I.A.,  (Derajat),  T.  B. 
Copeland,  I.c.s.,  (Peshawar),  Major  R.  A.  Yule 
(Additional  Sessions  Judge,  Peshawar). 

Vice-President,  Provincial  Recruiting  Board  and 
Special  Recruiting  Officer,  S.  E.  Pears,  CLE. 
Political  Agents. 

Major  J.  A.  Brett,  Dir,  Swat  and  Chitral. 

Major  F.  H.  Humphrys,  Khyber. 

Major  R.  Garratt,  Tochi. 

Major  R.  J.  W.  Heale,  Kurram, 

Major  C.  G.  Crosthwaite,  O.B.E.,  Wana. 

Deputy  Commissioners. 

Major  G.  F.  W.  Anson  (offg.),  Peshawar. 

Major  C.  W.  Prescott,  Bannu. 

C.  Latimer,  i.c.S.,  Dera  Ismail  Khan. 

Major  R.  E.  H.  Griffith,  C.I.E.,  Kohat. 

J.  H.  R.  Eraser,  o.b.e.,  I.C.S.,  Hazara. 

Former  Chief  Commissioners. 

Lieut.  Col.  Sir  Harold  Deane,  K.c.s.i.,  Died  7tli 
July  1908. 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  George  Roos-K.eppel,  G.C.r.E., 
K.C.S.I.,  to  9ih  September  1919. 


Assam. 


Thp  Province  of  Assam,  61,682  square  miles 
In  area,  includes  the  Assam  Valley  Division, 
the  Surma  Valley  and  Hills  Division  and  the 
State  of  Manipur.  It  ov/es  its  importance  to 
its  situation  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  India. 
It  is  surrounded  by  mountainous  ranges  on 
three  sides  while  on  the  fourth  (the  west)  lies 
the  Province  of  Bengal  on  to  the  plains  of 
which  debouch  the  two  valleys  of  the  Brahma- 
putra and  the  Surma  which  form  the  plains 
of  Assam.  These  two  valleys  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  Assam  Range,  which 
projects  westward  from  the  hills  on  the  eastern 
border. 

Population. 

The  total  population  of  the  province  in  1911 
was  7,059.857,  of  whom  1|  millions  were  Ma- 
homedans,  3^  millions  Hindus  and  IJ  millions 
A ni mists.  40  per  cent,  of  the  population 
speak  Bengali,  22  per  cent,  speak  Assamese: 
other  languages  spoken  in  the  province  are 
Hindi,  Uriya.  and  a  great  variety  of  languages 
classified  under  the  general  heading  of  the 
Tibeto-Chinese  languages.  Owing  to  the  great 
areas  of  waste  and  rivers  the  density  of  the 
province  is  only  115,  which,  compared  with 
that  of  most  other  parts  of  India,  is  low,  but  is 
mure  than  double  that  of  Burma. 

Agricultural  Products. 

It  has  agricultural  advantages  for  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  any  part 
of  India,  climate,  soil,  rainfall  and  river  sys- 
tems all  being  alike  favourable  to  cultivation. 
Rice  is  the  staple  food  crop,  nearly  5  million 
acres  being  devoted  to  this  crop.  In  1917-18 
the  outturn  of  rice  was  1,584,924  tons.  Except 
in  the  Himalayan  Terai  irrigation  is  unneces- 
sary. Jute  and  tea  are  the  most  important 
crops  grown  for  export ;  the  area  under  jute 
in  1917-18  being  100,324  acres  that  under  tea 
about  399,690  acres.  The  number  of  tea 
gardens  in  796,  the  production  being  about  243 
million  lbs.  Wheat  and  tobacco  are  also  grown 
and  about  30  square  miles  are  devoted  to  sugar- 
cane. The  total  area  of  '  reserved '  forest 
is  about  5,381  square  miles  and  the  unclassified 
state  forests  cover  about  18,509  square  miles. 

Meteorological  Conditions. 

Rainfall  is  everywhere  abundant,  and  ranges 
rrom  93  to  124  inches.  The  maximum  is  reaclied 
at  Cherrapunji  in  the  Khasi  Hills,  which  is 
0  le  of  the  wettest  places  in  the  world,  having 
a  rainfall  of  45S  inches.  The  temperature 
rangf.^  from  59°  at  Sibsagar  in  January  to  84° 
m  July.  Earthquakes  of  considerable  severity 
have  taken  place,  by  iir  the  worst  being  that 
which  occurred  in  1897, 

Lai?d  Tenures. 

Most  of  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil 
usually  hold  direct  from  the  State,  and  the 
area  of  land  on  which  rent  is  paid  is  inconsi- 
derable. A  large  part  of  Goalpara  and  of  the 
more  densely  populated  portions  of  Syihet 
was  however  included  in  the  permanent  settle- 
ment  of  Bengal  ;  and  the  system  of  land  tenure 
m  Cachar,  and  the  existence  of  large  estates 
on  privileged  rates  of  revenue  in  Kararup  have 
tended  to  produce  a  tenant  class  which  at  the 
1901  census  amounted  to  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  supported  by 


agriculture.  In  the  1911  census  a  very  marked 
increase  in  tenancy  throughout  the  Province 
is  shov/n. 

The  Assam  Labour  and  Emigration  (Amend- 
ment) Bill  was  passed  on  the  24th  March  1915. 
The  Act  carries  with  it  the  abolition  of  the 
recruiting  contractor  and  the  creation  of 
Labour  Bureau  to  supervise  recruiting. 

Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  only  minerals  in  Assam  worked  on 
a  commercial  scale  are  coal,  limestone  and 
petroleum  oil.  The  most  extensive  coal  mea- 
sures are  in  the  I^Taga  Hiils  district,  where 
about  300,000  tons  are  raised  annually  and 
used  mainly  by  the  river  steamers.  Limestone 
is  quarried  in  the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills,  in 
Syihet,  and  in  the  Gare  hills.  Petroleum 
is  worked  only  in  Lakimpur. 

An  account  of  the  petroleum  occurrences 
in  Assam  was  recently  published  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  It 
states  that  the  petroleum  localities  in  this 
province  are  confined  to  a  curved  belt  of  country 
along  the  basins  of  the  Brahmaputra  and 
Surma.  This  belt  is  traceable  over  a  distance 
of  some  800  miles  from  N.E.  Assam  through 
Kachar  and  Chitlagong  to  the  Arakan  coast, 
where  it  has  a  S.S.E.  trend.  It  is  roughly 
concentric  with  the  trend  of  the  Burmese 
oil  belt,  the  distance  between  the  two  varying 
from  70  to  150  miles. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. 

I  Silk  is  manufactured  in  the  Assam  Valley, 
the  weaving  being  done  by  the  women. 
Cotton  weaving  is  also  largely  practised 
by  the  women,  and  almost  every  house 
contains  a  loom ;  the  cloth  is  being  gra- 
dually displaced  by  imported  goojs  of  finer 
texture  and  colour.  Boat  building,  brass  and 
metal  and  earthenwares,  tea  manufacture  and 
limestone  burning  are  the  other  industries 
apart  from  agriculture,  which  itself  employs 
about  84  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Assam 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  ad- 
joining foreign  tribes  and  countries.  The  total 
value  of  imports  during  1918-19  amounted  to 
Rs.  8,88,200  against  Rs.  16,79,915  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  showing  a  decrease  of  Rs.  7,91,715 
or  47.1  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  exports 
was  Rs.  9,56,243  against  Es.  16,54,952  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  decrease  being  Rs.  6,98,709 
or  42 . 2  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  total  trade 
with  Bhutan  was  Rs.  10,49,577  during  the  year 
under  report  as  against  Rs.  26,50,290  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  exclusion  of  the  trade 
registered  at  Tambulpur  and  the  prevalence  of 
influenza  in  the  hills  are  mainly  responsible 
for  this  decrease.  The  import  trade  of  Bhutan 
declined  from  Rs.  13,79,665  to  Rs.  5,61,228. 

Communications. 

The  trade  of  Assam  is  chiefly  carried  by 
river,  but  increasing  use  is  being  made  of 
the  Assam  Bengal  Railway  which  runs  from 
tl'.e  port  of  Chittagong  to  Silchar  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Surma  Valley.  A  branch  of  that  line 
runs  along  the  south  of  the  Assam  Valley  from 
Gauhati  to  Tinsukia,  a  station  on  the  Dibru- 
Sadiya  Railway,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Surma  Valley  branch  by  a  line  that  pierces 
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the  North  Cachar  Hills,  the  points  of  junction 
being  Lumding  in  the  northern  and  Badarpur 
in  the  southern  valley.  The  Eastern  Bengal 
State  Railway  connects  Assam  with  the  Bengal 
system  via  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
The  excellence  of  its  water  communication 
makes  Assam  less  dependent  upon  roads  than 
other  parts  of  India ;  but  in  recent  years  the 
road  system  has  been  developed  and  there  is 
a  trunk  road  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Brahmaputra  Valley  and  an  excellent  road 
from  Gauhati  to  Shillong.  A  large  fleet  of 
steamers  maintained  by  the  India  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  Rivers 
Steam  Navigation  Company  pUes  on  the  rivers 
of  both  valleys.  A  daily  service  of  passenger 
boats  runs  from  Goalundo  to  Dibrugarh. 

Finance. 

The  total  revenue  realised  within  the  province 
during  1917-18  was  Rs.  1,93,07,374,  the  imperial 
receipts  being  Rs.  62,10,543  and  provincial  re- 
ceipts Rs.  1,30,96,831.  An  assignment  of 
Rs.  18,43,724,  which  was  made  from  imperial 
to  provincial  funds,  brought  the  nett  provincial 
income  to  Rs.  1,49,40,55,5.  The  imperial  as- 
signment being  left  out  of  account  the  provincial 
receipts  expanded  by  Rs.  2,94,525,  Receipts 
from  land  revenue  owing  to  the  recovery  of 
large  arrears  of  1916-17  when  suspensions  of 
payment  were  necessitated  by  floods,  increased 
by  Rs.  2,71,507 ;  those  from  forests  by  Rs. 
1,61,334,  and  those  from  income-tax  by  Rs. 
75,438.  On  the  other  hand,  excise  revenue  fell 
by  Rs.  1,67,248,  and  receipts  from  stamps 
and  registration  also  dechned  in  sympathy 
with  general  economic  conditions.  The  total 
provincial  expenditure  was  Rs.  1,43,29,234, 
rather  over  a  lakh  less  than  in  1916-17.  The 
province  commenced  the  year  with  a  balance  of  Rs. 
21,20,213  and  closed  it  with  one  of  Rs.  27,31,534. 
Education. 
There  are  in  the  Province  at  present  4,619 
educational  institutions  including  two  Arts 
Colleges  with  221,439  students.  Of  the  total 
population  333,672  are  returned  as  hterate.  The 
distribution  of  literacy  naturally  varies  con- 
siderably throughout  the  Province.  The  large 
number  of  immigrant  coolies  and  of  aboriginal 
tribes  tends  to  lower  the  proportion  of  literates 
in  the  Brahmaputra  Valley,  and  a  compara- 
tively high  standard  of  hteracy  in  the  Hills 
is  due  mainly  to  the  progress  of  education 
amongst  the  Khasis  of  whom  a  large  proportion 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  Amongst 
the  Animists  in  the  Hills  the  Lushais  seem  to 
have  an  extraordinary  keenness  for  learning, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the 
administration  of  their  district  dates  from  quite 
recent  times. 

Administration. 

The  province  of  Assam  was  originally 
formed  in  1874  in  order  to  reheve  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  of  part  of  the 
administration  of  the  huge  territory  then  under 
him.  In  1903,  as  the  result  of  further  dehbe- 
rations,  it  was  decided  to  add  to  the  small 
Provmce  of  Assam  the  eastern  portion  of  its 
unwieldy  neighbour  and  to  consolidate  those 
territories  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor.  The 
Province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  as  then 
constituted  was  again  broken  up  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1912 :  the  Eastern  Bengal  Districts 
were  united  with  the  Bengal  Commissioncrships 


of  Burdwan  and  the  Presidency  to  form  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal  under  a  Governor-in- 
Council,  Bihiir,  Chota  Nagpur  and  Orissa  were 
formed  into  a  separate  province,  while  the  old 
Province  of  Assam  was  re-constituted  under 
a  Chief  Commissioner. 

The  capital  is  Shillong,  a  town  laid  out  with 
great  taste  and  judgment  among  the  pine 
woods  on  the  slopes  of  the  Shillong  Range  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  6,450  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of  1897 
and  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  way  more  Ukely  to 
withstand  the  shocks  of  earthquake. 
Chief  Commissioner,  The  Hon.    Sir  Nicholas 
Dodd  Beatson  Bell,  K.C.I. E,,  c.S.i.,  appointed 
1st  April  1918. 
Personal  Asst.,  Captain  H.  R.  Harington,  i.A. 
Chief  Secretary,  J.  E.  Webster,  ci.E. 
■Second  Secretary,  A.  R.  Edwards. 
Secretary,    Public  Works  Department,  F.  E.  Bull. 
Inspector    General     of    Registration,     S.  N. 

Mackenzie,  i.c.s. 
Judges,    Abdul  Majid  on  leave,  Henry  Craw- 
ford Liddell. 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  R.  Cunningham. 
Inspector-General  of  Police,  Lt.-Col.  D.  Herbert. 
Sanitary  Commissio  ier,  Major  T.  C.  -NI.  Young, 

M.B.,    I. M.S. 

Comptroller,  Financial  Department,  Philip  Gordon 
Jacob,  B.A. 

Political  Agent  in  Manipur,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  W.  G. 
Coie. 

Superintendent  and    Remembrancer    of  Legal 

Affairs,    Abdul  Majid,  B.A. 
Director  of  Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  J. 

McSwiney. 

Senior  Inspector  of  Factories,  E.  R.  Powell. 
Legislative  Council. 

Lieut- Col.  D.  Herbert,  J.  E.  Webster, 
C.I.E.,  A.  Mellor,  Abdul  Majid,  Colonel  J. 
Garvie,  A.  R.  Edwards,  O.  H.  Desenne,  F.  W. 
Sudmerson,  Munshi  Riaz  Baksh,  Rajendra 
Narayan  Chaudhuri,  Rai  NaUni  Kanta  Ray 
Dastidar Bahadur,  A.B.  Hawkins  and  C.H.  Holder. 
Elected  Members. 

Rai  Ghanasyam  Barua,  Bahadur :  Babu 
Ramani  Mohaia  Das ;  R.  St.  J.  Hickman  ; 
Maulvi  Saiyid  Abdul  Majid,  Khan  Bahadur  ; 
Muhammad  Bakht  Mazumdar,  Khan  Bahadur  ; 
Maulvi  Saiyid  Muhammad  Saadulla ;  H.  B. 
Fox ;  A.  L,  Playfair ;  Rai  Krishna  Kumar 
Barua  ;  Sri  jut  Chandradhar  Barua  ;  and  Rai 
Nagendra  Nath  Chaudhari,  Bahadur. 

Chief  Commissioners  of  Assam. 


Colonel  R.  H.  Keatinge,  C.S.I   1874 

Sir  S.  C.  Bavley,  E.C.S.1   1878 

C.  A.  Elliot,  C.S.I   1881 

W.  E.  Ward    188.3 

Dennis  Fitzpatrick,  c.S.i   1887 

J,  Westland,  C.S.I   1889 

J.  W.  Quinton,  c.s.l.    1889 

Brig.-General  Sir  LI.  Collett,  K.C.B.        . .  1891 

W.  E.  Ward,  C.S.1   189| 

0.  J.  Lyall,  C.S.I   1894 

H.  J.  S.  Cotton,  C.S.I.   1896 

J.  B.  Fuller,  O.I.E   1900 

J.  B.  Fuller,  CLE   1902 

C.  W.  Bolton,  C.S.I.    1903 

Note.-— The.  Chief  Commissionership  ol  Assam 

was  revived  1st  April  1912 

Sir  Archdale  Earle,  K  C.I.P.  . .  . .  1912 
Sir  Nicholas  Dodd  Beatson  Bel!,  K.  c.i.E., 

C.S.I   1918 
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Baluchi&taii  is  an  oblong  stretch  of  country 
occupying  the  extreme  western  corner  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  It  is  divided  into  three  main 
divisions;  (1)  British  Baluchistan  with  an  area 
of  9,476  square  miles  consisting  of  tracts  as- 
signed to  the  British  Government  by  treaty 
in  1879  ;  (2)  Agency  Territories  with  an  area 
of  44,345  square  miles  composed  of  tracts  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  acquired  by  lease 
or  otherwise  brought  under  control  and  placed 
directly  under  British  officers ;  and  (3)  the 
Native  States  of  Kalat  and  Las  Bela  with  an 
area  of  78,434  square  miles.  The  Province 
embraces  an  area  of  134,638  square  miles  and 
according  to  the  census  of  1911  it  contains 
834,703  inhabitants,  divided  roughly  half  and 
half  between  the  administered  districts  and 
States. 

The  country,  which  is  almost  wholly  moun- 
tainous, lies  on  a  great  belt  of  ranges  connecting 
the  Safed  Koh  with  the  hill  system  of  Southern 
Persia.  It  thus  forms  a  watershed  the  drain- 
age of  which  enters  the  Indus  on  the  east  and 
the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  south  while  on  the 
north  and  west  it  makes  its  way  to  the  inland 
lakes  which  form  so  large  a  feature  of  Central 
Asia.  Rugged,  barren,  sun-burnt  mountains, 
rent  by  high  chasms  and  gorges,  alternate 
with  arid  deserts  and  stony  plains,  the  pre- 
vailing colour  of  which  is  a  monotonous  sight. 
But  this  is  redeemed  in  places  by  level  valleys 
of  considerable  size  in  which  irrigation  enables 
much  cultivation  to  be  carried  on  and  rich 
crops  of  all  kinds  to  be  raised. 

The  political  connection  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment with  Baluchistan  commenced  from 
the  outbreak  of  the  First  Afghan  War  in  1839  ; 
it  was  traversed  by  the  Army  of  the  Indus 
and  was  afterwards  occupied  until  1842  to 
protect  the  British  lines  of  communication. 
The  districts  of  Kachi,  Quetta  and  Mastung 
were  handed  over  to  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan 
and  Political  Officers  were  appointed  to  admi- 
nister the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  First 
Afghan  War,  the  British  withdrew  and  these 
districts  were  assigned  to  the  Khan  of  Kalat. 
The  founder  of  the  Baluchistan  Province  as 
it  now  exists  was  Sir  Roberts  Sandeman  who 
broke  down  the  close  border  system  and  welded 
the  Baluch  and  Brahui  Chiefs  into  a  close  con- 
federacy. In  the  Afghan  War  of  1879  Pishin, 
Sibi,  Harnai  and  Thal-Chotiali  were  handed 
over  by  Yakub  Khan  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  retained  at  Sir  Robert  Sandcman's 
strenuous  insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan  lies  outside  the  monsoon  area 
and  its  rainfall  is  exceedingly  irregular  and 
scanty.    Shahrig    which    has     the  heaviest 
rainfall,  records  no  more  than  llf  inches  in  a 
!      year.    In  the  highlands  few  places  receive  more 
I      than  10  inches  and  in  the  plains  the  average 
rainfall  is  about  5  inches,  decreasing  in  some 
!      cashes  to  3.    The  majority  of  the  indigenous 
population  are  dependent  for  their  livelihood 
on  agriculture,  provision  and  care  of  animals 
and  transport.    The  Afghan  and  the  Baluch,  as 


a  rule,  cultivate  their  own  ands.  The  Brahuis 
dislike  agriculture  and  prefer  a  pastoral  hfe. 
Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  British  Hfe  and 
property  were  so  insecure  that  the  cultivator 
was  fortunate  if  he  reaped  his  harvest.  The 
establishment  of  peace  and  security  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  marked  extension  of  agri- 
culture which  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  purely  cultivating  classes. 
The  Mekran  Coast  is  famous  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  its  fish  and  the  industry  is  con- 
stantly developing.  Fruit  is  extensively  grown 
in  the  highlands  and  the  export  is  increasing. 

Education  is  imparted  in  194  schools  with 
5,284  scholars.  There  is  a  distinct  desire  for 
education  amongst  the  more  enlightened  head- 
men round  about  Quetta-Pishin  and  other 
centres  where  the  Local  Government  with  its 
officers  stays  at  certain  seasons,  such  as  Sibi 
and  Ziarat ;  but  on  the  whole  education  or  the 
desire  of  it  has  made  little  or  no  advance  in 
the  outlying  districts.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
the  Province  is  believed  to  be  considerable,  but 
cannot  be  exploited  until  railways  are  deve- 
loped. Coal  is  mined  at  Khost  on  the  Sind- 
Pishin  railway  and  in  the  Bolan  Pass.  Chro- 
mitc  is  extracted  in  the  Quetta-Pishin  District, 
but  the  industry  awaits  the  extension  of  the 
railway  from  Khanai  to  Hindubagh  for  its 
adequate  exploitation.  Lime-stone  is  quarried 
in  small  quantities.  An  oil-prospecting  licence 
has  been  granted  by  the  Las  Bela  State  to  the 
Burma  Oil  Company. 

Administration. 

The  head  of  the  local  administration  is  the 
officer  styled  Agent  to  the  Governor-General 
and  Chief  Commissioner.  Next  in  rank  comes 
the  Revenue  Commissioner  who  advises  the 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  financial 
matters  and  generally  controls  the  revenue 
administration.  The  keynote  of  administra- 
tion in  Balucliistan  is  self-government  by  the 
tribesmen,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  means  of  their 
Jirgas  or  Councils  of  Elders  along  the  ancient 
cdstomary  lines  of  tribal  law,  the  essence  of 
which  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  aggrieved  and 
the  settlement  of  the  feud,  not  retaliation  on 
the  aggressor  or  the  vindictive  pimishment 
of  a  crime.  The  district  levies  which  normally 
numbered  2,300  odd  play  an  unobtrusive  but 
m valuable  part  in  the  work  of  the  Civil 
Administration  not  only  in  watch  and  ward  and 
the  investigation  of  crime,  but  also  in  the 
carrying  of  the  mails,  the  serving  of  processes 
and  other  miscellaneous  work.  In  addition  to 
these  district  levies  there  are  ordinarily  three 
irregular  Corps  in  the  Province ;  the  Zhob 
Miiitia  (formerly  known  as  the  Zhob  Levy 
Corps),  the  Makran  Levy  Corps,  and  the  Chagai 
Levy  Corps.  Their  combined  strength  in  the 
latest  returns  was  953  cavalry  and  892  infantry. 
The  Province  does  not  pay  for  itself  and 
receives  large  subsidies  from  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  receipts  and  expenditure 
roughly  balance  each  other  at  29  laklis.  The 
land  vt^venno  demanded  is  about  Ks.  12  Inkha 
annually. 
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Baluchistan. 


Administration. 

Agent  to  the  Governor-General  and  Chief  Com- 
missioner, The  Hon'ble  Lt.  Col.  A.  B.  Dew. 
C.S.I.,  CLE. 

Ojf(/.  Revenue  and  Judicial  Comraissionet,  Lt.-Col. 
A.  D.  G.  Ramsay,  c-I-E-,  O.B.E. 

Secretary,  Public  WorJcs  Department,  Brig.- 
General  J.  A.  Dcaly,  c.M.Q.,  D.S.O. 

First  Assistant  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  and  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Major  11.  H-  Chenevix-Trench- 

Political  Agent, Zhob,  Lieut. -Colonel  A-  L.  Jacob, 

I. A. 

Political  Agent,  Kalat  and  Bolan  Pass,  J.  E.  (1, 
Acheson,  i.c.s. 

Assistant  for  MeJcran  to  the  Political  Agent  in 
Kalat  and  ex-offieio  Commandant,  Mekran 
Levy  Corps,  C.  H.  Gidncy,  i.c.s. 

Political  Agent  and  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Quetta,  Lt.-Col.  H.  L.  Stewart,  ci.e. 

Assistant  Political  Agent  and  Assistant  Com- 
missioner y  Quetta,  T.  H.  Da  vies,  i.c.S. 

Political  Agent,  Chagai,  Major  W.  G.  Hutchinson, 

I.A, 

Political  Agent  and  Deputy  Commissioner,  Sibi, 
Captain  H.  C.  Finnis. 

Assistant  Political  Agent,  Sibi,  Captain  C.  E.  U. 
Brcraner. 

Political  Agent,  Loralai,  Major  C.  E.  Bruce,  I. A. 

Residency  Surgeon  and  Chief  Medical  Officer, 
Dr.  S.  G aster. 

Ciril  Surgeon,  Sibi,  J.  A.  Guizelar. 

ANDAMAN  AND  NICOBAR  ISLANDS. 

This  is  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
of  which  the  headquarters  are  at  Port  Blair, 
by  sea  780  miles  from  Calcutta,  740  miles  from 
Madras  and  360  miles  from  Rangoon,  with 
which  ports  there  is  regular  communication. 

The  land  area  of  the  islands  under  the  ad- 
ministration is  3,143  square  miles,  namely, 
2,508  square  miles  in  the  Andamans  and  635 
square  miles  in  the  Nicobars.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  islands  was  returned  in  the  census 
of  1911  as  26,459.  The  Islands  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Anda- 
man and  Nicobar  Islands  who  is  also  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Penal  Settlement.  The  penal 
settlement,  which  was  estabhshed  in  1858,  is 
the  most  important  in  India. 


Superintendent  of  Port  Blair,  Lleut.-Col.  M.  W 

Douglas,  c.i.E. 
Acting  Commandant  and  District  Superintendent 

of  Military  Police,  B.  T.  Roussac. 
Medical  Superintendent  of  Jails,  and  Senior 

Medical  Ojficsr,  Major  J.  H.  Murray,  i.M.S. 


COORG. 

Coorg  is  a  small  petty  Province  in  Southern 
India  west  of  the  State  of  Mysore.  Its  area 
is  1,582  square  miles  and  its  population  174,976. 
Coorg  came  under  the  direct  protection  of  the 
British  Government  during  the  war  with  Sultan 
Tipu  of  Seringapatam.  In  May  1834,  owing 
to  misgovernment,  it  was  annexed.  The 
Province  is  directly  under  the  Government 
of  India  and  administered  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Coorg  who  is  the  Resident  in  Mysore 
with  his  headquarters  at  Bangalore.  In  him 
are  combined  all  the  functions  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment and  a  High  Court.  The  Secretariat 
is  at  Bangalore  where  the  Assistant  Resident 
is  styled  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Coorg.  In  Coorg  his  chief  authority  is  the 
Commissioner  whose  headquarters  are  at  Mer- 
caia  and  whose  duties  extend  to  every  branch 
of  the  administration.  The  chief  wealth  ot 
the  country  is  agriculture  and  especially  the 
growth  of  coffee.  Although  owing  to  over-pro- 
duction and  insect  pests  coffee  no  longer  com- 
mands the  profits  it  once  enjoyed,  the  Indian 
output  still  holds  its  own  against  the  severe 
competition  of  Brazil.  The  bulk  of  the  out- 
put is  exported  to  France. 

Resident  and  Chief  Commissioner,  Coorg, 
II.  V.  Cobb,  O.S.I.,  O.I.B.,  i.O.s, 

AJMER  MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara  is  an  isolated  British  Pro- 
vince in  Rajputana.  The  Agent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  Rajputana  administers  it  as 
Chief  Commissioner.  The  Province  consists 
of  two  small  separate  districts,  Ajmer  and 
Merwara,  with  a  total  area  of  2,711  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  501,395.  At  the  close  of 
the  Pindari  war  Daulat  Rao  Scindia,  by  a  treaty 
dated  June  25,  1818,  ceded  the  district  to  the 
British.  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population 
are  supported  by  agriculture,  the  industrial 
population  being  principally  employed  in  the 
cotton  and  other  industries.  The  principal 
crops  are  maize,  millet,  barley,  cotton,  oil- 
seeds and  wheat. 

Officiatifig  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in 
Rajputana  and  Chief  Commissioner  of  Ajmer, 
Merwara^  A.  T.  Holme. 
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Aden  was  the  first  new  territory  added  to  the 
Empire  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Its  acquisition  in  1839  was  the  outcome  of  an 
outrage  committed  by  the  local  Fadhli  chief 
upon  the  passengers  and  crew  of  a  British  bug- 
galow  wrecked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Various 
acts  of  treachery  supervened  during  the  negoti- 
ations regarding  the  buggalow  outrage  and  A.den 
was  captured  by  a  force  sent  by  the  Bombay 
Government  under  Major  BailHe.  The  act  has 
been  described  as  one  of  those  opportune  poli- 
tical strokes  which  have  given  geographical 
continuity  to  British  possessions  scattered  over 
the  world. 

Aden  is  an  extinct  volcano,  five  miles  long  and 
three  broad,  jutting  out  to  sea  much  as  Gibraltar 
does,  having  a  circumference  of  about  15  miles 
and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  flat  ground.  This  is  nearly  covered  at 
one  part  at  high  spring  tides,  but  the  causeway 
and  aqueduct  are  always  above,  though  some- 
times only  just  above,  water.  The  highest 
peak  on  the  wall  of  precipitous  hills  that  sur- 
rounds the  old  crater  which  constitutes  Aden  is 
1,775  feet  above  sea  level.  Rugged  spurs,  with 
valleys  between,  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  of  the  crater.  A  great  gap  has 
been  rent  by  some  volcanic  disturbance  on  the 
sea  surface  of  the  circle  of  hills  and  this  opens  to 
the  magnificent  harbour.  The  peninsula  of 
Little  Aden,  adjacent  to  Aden  proper,  was 
obtained  by  purchase  in  1868  and  the  adjoining 
tract  of  Shaikh  Othman,  39  square  miles  in 
extent,  was  subsequently  purchased  when,  in 
1882,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  provision 
for  an  over-flowing  population. 

Attached  to  the  settlement  of  Aden  are  the 
islands  of  Perim,  an  island  of  5  square  miles 
extent  in  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  in  the 
entrance  to  the  Arabian  Sea  :  Sokotra  island, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  in  the  Ara- 
bian Sea,  acquired  by  treaty  in  1886  and  1;382 
miles  in  extent ;  and  the  five  small  Kuria  Muria 
islands,  ceded  by  the  Imam  of  aiaskat  in  1854 
for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  Red  Sea  cable,  and 
otherwise  valuable  only  for  the  guano  deposits 
found  upon  them.  They  are  off  the  Arabian 
coast  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  ffbm  Aden  to 
Maskat.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Aden  settle- 
ment, including  Aden,  Little  Aden,  Shaikh 
Othman  and  Perim,  and  subject  to  post-war 
adjustments,  is  approximately  80  miles.  The 
1911  census  showed  Aden,  with  Little  Aden, 
Shaikh  Othman,  and  Perim  to  have  a  population 
of  46,165.  The  population  of  Perim  is  a  matter 
of  a  few  hundreds,  largely  dependent  on  the  Coal 
Depot  maintained  there  by  a  commercial  firm. 
That  of  Sokotra  is  12,000,  mostly  pastoral  and 
migratory  inland,  fishing  on  the  coast. 

Strategic  Importance. 

Aden's  first  importance  is  as  a  naval  and 
military  station  of  strategic  importance.  This 
aspect  was  ably  discussed  by  Colonel  A.  M. 
Murray,  in  his  *'  Imperial  Outposts."  He 
points  out  that  Aden  is  not  a  naval  base  in  the 
same  sense  that  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  Hong  Kong 
were  made,  but  a  'point  d'appui,  a  rendezvous 
and  striking  point  for  the  fleet.  It  was  seized 
in  1839  because  of  its  usefulness  as  a  harbour  of 
refuge  for  British  ships  and  from  a  strategist's 
point  of  view  this  is  its  primary  purpose  and  the 
raison  d'etre  of  its  forts  and  garrison.  Aden 
under  British  rule  has  retained  its  ancient 
prestige  as  a  fortress  of  impregnable  strength, 


invulnerable  by  sea  and  by  ian:i,  dominating 
the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  valuable  to 
its  owners  as  a  commercial  em.porium,  n  port  of 
call  and  a  cable  centre.  The  harbour  extends 
8  miles  from  east  to  west  and  4  trom  north  to 
south  and  is  divided  into  two  bays  by  a  spit  of 
land.  The  depth  ot  water  in  the  western  bay 
is  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  across  the  entrance  4J  to 
5  fathon  s,  with  10  to  12  fathoms  2  miles  outside. 
The  bottom  is  sand  and  mud.  There  are  seve- 
ral islands  in  the  inner  bay.  Strategic  control 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  rendered  complete  by  the 
annexation  of  Perim  and  Sokotra,  which  may 
both  be  regarded  as  outposts  of  Aden,  and  are 
under  the  political  jurisdiction  of  the  Resident. 

The  Arab  chiefs  of  the  hinterland  of  Arabia 
are  nearly  all  stipendiaries  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Colonel  Wahab  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Fitzmaurice,  of  the  Constantinople  Embassy, 
were  appointed  in  1902  as  Commissioners  to 
delimitate  the  frontier  between  Turkish  Arabia 
and  the  British  protectorate  around  Aden.  A 
convention  was  signed  in  1905  settling  details, 
the  froi  tier  line  being  drawn  from  Shaikh  Murad, 
a  point  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  opposite  Perim,  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  Bana,  the  eastern  limit  of 
Turkish  claims,  at  a  point  some  29  miles  north- 
east of  Dthala,  and  thence  north-east  to  the 
great  desert.  The  area  left  within  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate was  about  9,000  square  miles.  Tlie 
arrangement  gave  to  Turkey  Cape  Bab-el  Man- 
deb,  which  forms  the  Arabian  bank  of  the 
eastern  channel  past  Perim  into  the  Red  Sea. 
England  took  this  gatepost  of  the  Red  Sea 
from  the  Turks  in  November  1914.  A  sani- 
torium  and  small  British  garrison  used  to  be 
maintained  at  Dthala,  which  is  7,700  feet  high, 
but  the  garrison  was  withdrawn  in  1906,  Lord 
Morley  explaining  this  step  as  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1903, — that  His  Majesty's  Government 
had  never  desired  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
and  domestic  affairs  of  the  tribes  on  the  British 
side  of  the  boundary,  but  had  throughout  made 
it  plain  that  they  would  not  assent  to  the 
interference  of  any  other  Power  with  those 
affairs.  Affairs  in  this  respect  have  bern  dis- 
arranged considerably  by  the  war. 

British  Policy. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  a  policy 
under  which  Aden  has  failed  to  advance  with 
the  same  progressive  strides  which  have  marked 
the  development  of  other  British  dependencies. 
It  is  said  that  the  former  Persian  possessors  of 
Aden  built  its  wonderful  water  tanks,  and  the 
Arabs  made  an  aqueduct  20  miles  long,  while 
the  British  have  done  nothing  except  mount 
guns  to  protect  their  coal  yards.  Trade,  it  is 
argued,  flourishes  because  this  is  a  natura' 
emporium  of  commerce,  but  not  because  of  the 
attention  its  needs  get  fi;om  Government.  Lord 
Roberts,  writing  on  this  point  a  few  years  ago 
said  :  "  It  is  not  creditable  to  British  rule  to 
make  use  of  a  dependency  like  Aden  for  selfish 
purposes  of  political  necessity  without  attempt* 
ing  to  extend  the  benefits  of  civilised  Govern- 
ment to  the  neighbouring  native  tribes,  espe- 
cially when  those  tribes  are  living  under  the 
aegis  of  the  British  Crown.  The  Persians,  the 
Turks  and  even  the  Arabs  did  more  for  Aden  in 
their  time  than  we  have  done  during  our  seventy 

years'   occupation  Aden  has  always 

suffered  under  the  disadva^itage  of  being  an 
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appanage  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  with 
wliich  it  has  neither  geographical,  racial  nor 
political  affinity.  Probably  the  best  solution 
of  the  matter  would  be  to  hand  over  the  place 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  relieving  the  Government 
of  Bombay  of  a  charge  which  is  only  looked  upon 
as  an  incubus."  Some  important  steps  have 
been  taken  in  the  past  few  years  to  satisfy  the 
commercial  needs  of  the  port. 

Trade. 

The  trade  of  Aden  has  developed  immensely 
eince  British  acquisition  in  1839,  largely  through 
the  Government  of  India  declaring  it  a  free  port 
in  1850,  since  when  it  has  attracted  much  of  the 
valuable  trade  between  Arabia  and  Africa, 
formerly  monopolised  by  the  Red  Sea  ports  of 
Hodeida  and  Mokha.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  was  also  responsible  for  a  large 
increase  of  trade  through  Aden  into  the  interior. 

The  total  imports  by  sea  in  the  last  pre-war 
year  amounted  to  £3,756,964,  exclusive  of 
treasure,  and  exports  to  £3,267,283  imports 
overland  were  £270,213  and  exports  £140,159, 
exclusive  of  treasure.  The  war  practically 
overturned  the  overseas  trade  and  some  time 
must  elapse  before  it  can  return  to  normal 
conditions.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  of 
trade  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  but 
prices  have  so  greatly  risen  that  comparisons 
are  difficult.  Foreign  trade  in  the  official  year 
1918-19  amounted  to  £6,888,484  and  Indian 
trade  to  £3,034,642,  these  amounts  representing 
increases  of  £1,652,435  and  £575,700  respectively. 
Land  trade  amounted  to  £121,533,  a  decrease  of 
£8,547.  Since  the  cessation  of  the  hostilities 
on  the  Shaikh  Othman  front,  the  inland  trade 
has  increased  by  one  thousand  camel  loads 
monthly.  In  March  last  the  Aden  Bailway, 
rimnina:  between  Maa'la  and  Lahej,  also  began 
transporting  goods. 

Language. 

The  language  of  the  settlement  is  Arabic,  but 
several  other  Asiatic  tongues  are  spoken.  The 
population  is  chiefly  returned  as  Arabs  and 
Shaikhs.  The  Somalis  from  the  African  coast 
and  Arabs  do  the  hard  labour  of  the  port.  So 
far  as  the  settlement  is  concerned  there  are  no 
products  whatever,  with  the  important  excep- 
tion of  salt.  The  crops  of  the  tribal  low  country 
adjoining  are  jo  war,  sesamum,  a  little  cotton, 
madder,  a  bastard  saffron  and  a  little  indigo. 
In  the  hills,  wheat,  madder,  fruit,  coffee  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wax  and  honey  are 
obtained.  The  water  supply  forms  the  most 
important  problem.  Water  is  drawn  from  four 
sources — wells,  aqueducts,  tanks  or  reservoirs 
and  condensers. 


Administration. 

The  Aden  settlement  was  until  1918  subject 
politically  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  but  it 
has  now  been  handed  over  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
Its  administration  is  conducted  by  a  Besident, 
who  is  assisted  by  four  Assistants.  The  Resident 
is  also  ordinarily  military  Commandant  and  has 
hitherto  usually  been  an  officer  selected  from 
the  Indian  army,  as  have  his  assistants.  The 
Resident  has  jurisdiction  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Vice- Admiralty  Court  in  matters  connected 
with  slave  trading,  his  court  being  called 
the  Colonial  Court  of  the  Admiralty.  The  laws 
in  force  in  the  settlement  are  generally  speaking 
those  in  force  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  sup- 
plemented on  certain  points  by  special  regula- 
tions to  suit  local  conditions.  The  management 
of  the  port  is  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees  formed  in  1888.  The  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  Port  Trust  has  been  the  deepening 
of  tlie  harbour,  so  as  to  allow  vessels  of  all  sizes 
to  enter  and  leave  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  The 
Aden  police  force  numbers  slightly  over  200 
men.  There  are  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in 
both  Aden  and  Perim,  in  addition  to  the  military 
mstitutions  of  this  character.  The  garrison 
comprises  a  troop  of  engineers,  three  companies 
of  garrison  artillery,  one  battalion  of  British 
infantry,  two  companies  of  sappers  and  miners 
and  one  Indian  regiment.  Detachments  from 
the  last  named  are  maintained  at  Perim  and 
Shaikh  Othman  respectively. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  station  is 
87  degrees  in  the  shade,  the  mean  range 
being  from  75  in  January  to  98  in 
June,  with  variations  up  to  102.  The  lulls 
between  the  monsoons,  in  May  and  September 
are  very  oppressive.  Consequently,  long  resi- 
dence impairs  the  faculties  and  undermines  the 
constitution  of  Europeans  and  even  Indiana 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  too  long  an  abode  in 
the  settlement,  and  troops  are  not  posted  in  the 
station  for  long  periods,  being  usually  sent  there 
one  year  and  relieved  the  next.  But  Aden  is 
exceptionally  free  from  mfectious  diseases  and 
epidemics,  and  the  absence  of  vegetation,  the 
dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  purity  of  the  drinking 
water  consMtute  efficient  safeguards  against 
many  maladies  common  to  tropical  countries. 
The  annual  rainfall  varies  from  i  inch  to  8^ 
inches,  with  an  irregular  average  of  3  inches. 

The  following  are  the  principal  officers  of  the 
present  administration : — 

Political  Resident,  Major-General  James 
Marshall  Stewart,  C.B. 

Assistant  Residents,  Major  E.  R.  L.  Browning 
(Perim),  Major  C.  C.  J.  Barrett,  Capt. 
A.  W.  T.  Webb,  Major  B.  R.  Reilly  and 
Captain  H.  M.  Wight  wick. 
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The  area  enclosed  within  the  boundaries  of 
India  is  1,773,168  square  nailes,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  315,132,537  of  people — nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  human  race.  But  of  this  total  a  very 
large  part  is  not  under  British  Administration. 
The  area  covered  in  the  Native  States  is  675,267 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  seventy 
millions.  The  Native  States  embrace  the  widest 
variety  of  country  and  jurisdiction.  They 
vary  in  size  from  petty  states  like  Lawa,  in 
Rajputana,  with  an  area  of  19  square  miles, 
and  the  Simla  Hill  States,  which  are  little  more 
than  small  holdings,  to  States  like  Hyderabad, 
as  large  as  Italy,  with  a  population  of 
thirteen  millions.  They  include  the  inhospi- 
table regions  of  Western  Rajputana,  Baroda, 
part  of  the  Garden  of  India,  Mysore,  rich  in 
agricultural  wealth,  and  Kashmir,  one  of  the 
most  favoured  spots  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
In  the  case  of  175  States  control  is  exercised 
by  the  Government  of  India,  and  of  about 
500  by  the  Provincial  Governments.  The  four 
principal  states,  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Baroda 
and  Kashmir,  are  in  direct  relation  with  the 
Government  of  India.  The  other  States  are 
grouped  under  the  direction  of  an  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General,  as  for  Bajputana  and  Cen- 
tral India ;  in  one  case  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment has  been  compelled  to  group  its  States, 
those  of  Kathiawar,  under  an  Agent  to  the 
Governor. 

Relations  with  the  Paramount  Power. 

So  diverse  are  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Native  States  were  established  and  came 
into  political  relation  with  the  Government  of 
India,  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  summarise 
them.  But  broadly  it  may  be  said  that  as 
the  British  boundaries  expanded,  the  states 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  Government 
and  the  rulers  were  confirmed  in  their  posses- 
sions. To  this  general  policy  however  there 
was,  for  a  brief  period,  an  important  departure. 
During  the  regime  of  Lord  Dalhousie 
the  Government  introduced  what  was  called 
annexation  through  lapse.  That  is  to  say, 
when  there  was  no  direct  heir,  the  Government 
considered  whether  public  interests  would  be 
secured  by  granting  the  right  of  adoption. 
Through  the  application  of  this  policy,  the 
states  of  Satara  and  of  Nagpur  fell  in  to  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  kingdom  of  Oudh 
was  annexed  because  of  the  gross  misgovern- 
ment  of  its  rulers.  Then  came  the  Mutiny. 
It  was  followed  by  the  transference  of  the 
dominions  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Crown,  and  an  irrevocable  declaration  of  policy 
toward  the  Native  States.  In  the  historic 
Proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria  it  was  set  out 
that  "  We  desire  no  extension  of  our  present 
territorial  possessions ;  and  while  we  will  per- 
mit no  aggression  on  our  dominions  or  our 
rights  to  be  attempted  with  impunity,  we  shall 
allow  no  encroachments  on  those  of  others. 
We  shall  respect  the  rights,  dignity  and  honour 
of  the  Native  Princes  as  our  own  ;  and  we 
desire  that  they,  as  well  as  our  own  subjects, 
should  enjoy  that  prosperity  and  that  social 
advancement  which  can  only  be  secured  by 
Internal  peace  and  good  government."  Since 
the  issue  of  that  proclamation  there  has  been 
no  encroachment  on  the  area  under  Native 
rule  by  the  Government  of  India.  On  the 
contrary   the  movement  has  been  in  the  op- 


posite direction.  In  1881  the  State  of  Mysore, 
which  had  been  so  long  under  British  admi- 
nistration that  the  traditions  of  Native  rule 
were  almost  forgotten,  was  restored  to  the 
old  Hindu  ruling  house.  In  1911  the  Maharajah 
of  Benares,  the  great  taluqdar  of  Oudh,  was 
granted  ruling  powers  over  his  extensive  pos- 
sessions. On  many  occasions  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India  has  had  to  intervene,  to  pre- 
vent gross  misgovernment,  or  to  carry  on  the 
administration  during  a  long  minority ;  but 
always  with  the  undeviating  intention  of  res- 
toring the  territories  as  soon  as  the  necessity 
for  intervention  passed.  Almost  all  states 
possess  the  right  of  adoption  in  default  of  heirs. 

Rights  of  Native  States. 

The  rights  and  obhgations  of  the  Native 
States  are  thus  described  by  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer.  The,  Chiefs  have,  without  excep- 
tion, gained  protection  against  dangers  from 
without  and  a  guarantee  that  the  protector 
will  respect  their  rights  as  rulers.  The  Para- 
mount Power  acts  for  them  in  relation  to  foreign 
Powers  and  other  Native  States.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Native  States  are  the  subjects 
of  their  rulers,  and  except  in  case  of  personal 
jurisdiction  over  British  subjects,  these  rulers 
and  their  subjects  are  free  from  the  control 
of  the  laws  of  British  India.  Criminals  es" 
caping  to  a  Native  State  must  be  handed  over 
to  it  by  its  authorities  ;  they  cannot  be  arrested 
by  the  police  of  British  India  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  ruler  of  the  State.  The  Native 
Princes  have  therefore  a  suzerain  power  which 
acts  for  them  in  all  external  affairs,  and  at 
the  same  time  scrupulously  respects  their  in- 
ternal authority.  The  suzerain  also  intervenes 
when  the  internal  peace  of  their  territories 
is  seriously  threatened.  Finally  they  parti- 
cipate in  all  the  benefits  which  the  protecting 
power  obtains  by  its  diplomatic  action,  or  by 
its  administration  of  its  own  dominions,  and 
thus  secure  a  share  in  the  commerce,  the  rail- 
ways, the  ports,  and  the  markets  of  British 
India.  Except  in  rare  cases,  applied  to  mari- 
time states,  they  have  freedom  of  trade  with 
British  India  although  they  levy  their  own 
customs,  and  their  subjects  are  admitted  to  most 
of  the  public  offices  of  the  British  Government. 

Obligations  of  Native  States. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Native  States  are 
under  an  obhgation  not  to  enter  into  relations 
with  foreign  nations  or  other  states ;  the 
authority  of  their  rulers  has  no  existence  out- 
side their  territories.  Their  subjects  outside 
their  dominions  become  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  British  subjects.  Where  foreign 
interests  are  concerned,  the  Paramount  Power 
must  act  so  that  no  just  cause  of  otfenc^  is 
given  by  its  subordinate  allies.  All  Native 
States  alike  are  under  an  obligation  to  refer 
to  the  British  every  question  of  dispute  with 
other  states.  Inasmuch  as  the  Native  States 
have  no  use  for  a  military  establishment  other 
than  for  police,  or  display,  or  for  co-operation 
with  the  Imperial  Government,  their  milita  y 
forces,  their  equipment  and  armament  are 
prescribed  by  the  Paramount  Power.  Althoii<^li 
old  and  unaltered  treaties  declare  that  the 
British  Government  will  have  no  manner  of 
concern  with  any  of  a  Maharajah's  dependents 
Qi:  servants,  with  respect  to  whom  the  Alalia- 
rajah  is  absolute,  logic  and  public  opinion 
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have  endorsed  the  principle  which  Lord  Can- 
ning set  forth  in  his  minute  of  1860,  that  the 
*'  Government  of  India  is  not  precluded  from 
stepping  in  to  set  right  such  serious  abuses 
In  a  Native  Government  as  may  threaten  any 
part  of  the  country  with  anarchy  or  disturb- 
ance, nor  from  assuming  temporary  charge 
of  a  Native  State  when  there  shall  be  suflBcient 
reason  to  do  so,"  Of  this  necessity  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  Council  is  the  sole  judge, 
subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament.  Where 
the  law  of  British  India  confers  jurisdiccion 
over  British  subjects  or  other  specified  persons 
in  foreign  territory,  that  power  is  exercised 
by  the  British  courts  wliich  possess  it.  The 
subjects  of  European  Powers  and  the  Ujiited 
States  are  on  the  same  footing.  Where  can- 
tonments exist  in  Native  territory,  jurisdic- 
tion both  over  the  cantonment  and  the  civil 
station  is  exercised  by  the  suzerain  power. 
Political  Officers. 

The  powers  of  the  British  Government  are 
exercised  through  Political  Ofl&cers  who  as 
a  rule  reside  in  the  states  themselves.  In  the 
larger  states  the  Government  is  represented 
by  a  Resident,  in  groups  of  states  by  an  Agent 
to  the  Governor-General,  assisted  by  local 
Residents  or  Political  Agents.  These  oflGicers 
form  the  sole  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Native  States  and  the  Government 
of  India  and  its  Foreign  Department,  with 
the  officials  of  British  India  and  with  other 
Native  States.  They  are  expected  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Ruling  Chiefs  in  any  adminis- 
trative or  other  matters  on  which  they  may 
be  consulted.  Political  Agents  are  similarly 
employed  in  the  larger  States  under  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  but  in  the  petty  states 
scattered  over  British  India  the  duties  of  the 
Agent  are  usually  entrusted  to  the  Collector 
cr  Commissioner  in  whose  district  they  lie. 
All  questions  relating  to  the  Native  States 
arc  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  Su- 
preme Government,  and  in  the  personal  charge 
of  the  Governor- General.  A  proposal  has  been 
made  by  the  Government  of  India  that,  in  view 
of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Native 
States,  an  additional  Secretary,  styled  the 
Political  Secretary,  shall  be  appointed,  who 
shall  be  in  special  charge,  under  the  Viceroy, 
of  these  questions. 

Closer  Partnership. 

Events  have  tended  gradually  to  draw  the 
Paramount  Power  and  the  Native  States  into 
closer  harmony.  Special  care  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Ruling 
Chiefs,  first  by  the  employment  of  tutors,  and 
afterwards  by  the  establishment  of  special 
colleges  for  the  purpose.  These  are  now  es- 
tablished at  Ajmere,  Rajkot,  Indore  and  La- 
hore. The  Imperial  Cadet  Corps  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Dehra  Dun,  imparts  military 
training  to  the  scions  of  the  ruling  chiefs  and 


noble  families.  The  spread  of  higher  ednca- 
tion  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Native 
States  the  products  of  the  Universities.  In 
these  ways  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the 
character  of  the  administration  of  the  Native 
States,  approximating  more  closely  to  the 
British  ideal.  Most  of  the  Native  States  have 
also  come  forward  to  bear  their  share  in  the 
burden  of  Imperial  defence.  Following  on 
the  spontaneous  offer  of  military  assistance 
when  war  with  Russia  appeared  to  be  inevi- 
table over  the  Penjdeh  incident  in  1885,  the 
states  have  raised  a  portion  of  their  forces 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  Native  troops  in  the 
Indian  Army.  These  are  termed  Imperial 
Service  Troops ;  they  belong  to  the  states, 
they  are  officered  by  Indians  ;  but  they  are  in- 
spected by  a  regular  cadre  of  British  officers, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Imperial  Service  Troops.  Their 
numbers  are  approximately  22,000  men  ;  their 
armament  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indian 
Army  and  they  have  done  good  service  often 
under  their  own  Chiefs,  on  the  Frontier  and 
in  China  and  in  Somaliland.  Secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  Paramount  Power  will 
respect  their  rights  and  privileges,  the  Ruling 
Chiefs  have  lost  the  suspicion  which  was  com- 
mon when  their  position  was  less  assured,  and 
the  visits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1875,  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  1905-06,  and 
of  the  King  and  Queen  in  1911-12  have  tended 
to  seal  the  devotion  of  the  great  feudatories 
to  the  Crown.  The  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  native  rule  has  also  permitted  the 
Government  of  India  largely  to  reduce  the 
degree  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Native  States.  The  new  policy  was 
authoritatively  laid  down  by  Lord  Minto,  the 
then  Viceroy,  in  a  speech  at  Udaipur  in  1909, 
when  he  said  : — 

*'  Our  policy  is  with  rare  exceptions,  one  of 
non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Native  States.  But  in  guaranteeing  their  in- 
ternal independence  and  in  undertaking  their 
protection  against  external  aggression  it  natu- 
rally follows  that  the  Imperial  Government 
has  assumed  a  certain  degree  of  responsibihty 
for  the  general  somidness  of  their  administra- 
tion and  could  not  consent  to  incur  the  reproach 
of  being  an  indirect  instrument  of  misrule. 
There  are  also  certain  matters  in  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Government  of  India  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  community  as 
a  whole  as  well  as  those  of  the  paramount 
power,  such  as  railways,  telegraphs  and  other 
services  of  an  Imperial  character.  But  the 
relationship  of  the  Supreme  Government  to 
the  State  is  one  of  suzerainty.  The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  whole  system  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  identity  of  interests  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  Durbars  and  the  minimum  of 
interference  with  the  latter  in  their  own  affairs." 


HYDERABAD. 


Hyderabad,  the  premier  Native  State  in  India, 
is  in  the  Deccan.  Its  area  is  82,698  square  miles 
and  population  13,374,676.  The  general  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  State  are  an  elevated 
plateau,  divided  geographically  and  ethnologi- 
cally  by  the  Manjra  and  Godaveri  rivers.  To 
the  Noith'West  is  the  Trappean  region,  peopled 


by  Mara th as,  a  country  of  black  cotton  soil, 
producing  wheat  and  cotton.  To  the  South-East 
is  the  granatic  region  of  the  Telugus  and  pro- 
ducing rice. 

History. — In  pre-historic  times  Hyderabad 
came  within  the  great  Dra vidian  zone.  The 
date  of  the  Aryan  conquest  is  obscure,  but  th^ 
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dominions  of  Asoka  272  to  231  B.C.  embraced 
the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  State. 
Three  great  Hindu  dynasties  followed,  those  of 
the    Pallavas.    Chalukyas  and    Yadavas.  Tn 

1294  the  irruption  of  the  Mahomedans  under 
Ala-ud-din  Khilji,  commenced,  and  thencefor- 
ward till  the  time  of  Aurungzebe  the  history  of 
the  State  is  a  confused  story  of  struggles  against 
the  surviving  Hindu  kingdom  of  the  South,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Vijayanagar,  with  each  other. 
Aurungzebe  stamped  out  the  remains  of  Maho- 
medan  independence  of  the  South,  and  set  up 
his  General,  Asaf  Jah,  of  Turcoman  descent,  as 
Viceroy,  or  Subhadar  of  the  Deccan  in  1713. 
In  the  chaos  which  followed  the  death  of  Au- 
rungzebe, Asaf  Jah  had  no  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  his  independence,  and 
thus  founded  the  present  House.  During  the 
btruggle  between  the  British  and  the  French  for 
mastery  in  India,  the  Nizam  finally  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  British,  and  unshaken  even  by  the 
excitement  of  the  mutiny,  has  been  so  staunch 
to  his  engagements  as  to  earn  the  title  of  "  Our 
Faithful  Ally."  The  present  ruler  is  His 
Exalted  Highress  Sir  Usman  Ali  lOian  Bahadur 
Fateh  .lung,  G.c.S.T. 

The  Berars. — A  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  State  occurred  in  November 
1902,  when  the  Assigned  Districts  of  Berar 
were  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. These  districts  had  been  administered 
by  the  British  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
Nizam  since  1853  ;  under  the  treaties  of  1853 
and  1860,  they  were  "assigned "  without 
limit  of  time  to  the  British  Government  to  pro- 
vide tor  the  maintenance  of  the  Hyderabad 
contingent,  a  body  of  troops  kept  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government  for  the  Nizam's  use,  the  sur- 
plus revenues,  if  any,  being  payable  to  the 
Nizam.  In  course  of  time  it  had  become 
apparent  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Hydera- 
bad contingent  on  its  old  footing  as  a  separate 
force  was  irexpedient  and  unnecessary,  and 
that  similarly  the  administration  of  Berar  as 
a  separate  unit  was  very  costly,  while  from 
the  point  of  view  ol  the  Nizam,  the  precarious 
and  fluctuating  nature  of  the  surplus  was  finan- 
cially inconvenient.  The  agreement  of  1902 
re-affirmed  His  Highness'  sovereignty  over 
Berar,  which  instead  of  being  indefinitely 
"  assigned  "  to  the  Government  of  India,  was 
leased  in  perpetuity  to  an  annual  rental  of  25 
lakhs  (nearly  £167,000);  the  rental  is  for  the 
present  charged  with  an  annual  debit  towards 
the  repayment  of  loans  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  Government  of  India 
were  at  the  same  time  authorised  to  administer 
Berar  in  such  manner  as  they  might  think  i 
desirable,  and  to  redistribute,  reduce,  re-organise 
and  control  the  Hyderabad  Contingent,  due 
provision  being  made,  as  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  1853,  for  the  protection  of  His  High- 
ness' dominions.  In  accordance  with  this 
agreement  the  Contingent  ceased  in  March 
1903  to  be  a  separate  force  ar  d  was  re-organised 
and  redistributed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Indian  Army,  and  in  October  1903  Berar  was 
transferred  to  the  administration  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces. 

Administration. — The  Nizam  is  supreme  in  the 
State  and  exercis3s  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  subjects.  The  form  of  government  was 
phanged  in  1910,  an  Executive  Council  being 


established  which  consists  of  seven  ordinary  and 
one  extraordinary  members  under  a  president 
Sir  Syed  Ali  Imam,  K.c.s.i.  Below  the 
Secretariat  the  State  is  divided  into  Subhas 
or  Divisions,  Districts  and  Talukas.  Fifteen 
District,  88  Taluk  and  ninr  Divisional  Boards 
are  at  work  in  the  District.  A  Legislative 
Council,  consisting  of  23  members,  of  whom 
12  are  official  and  11  non-official,  is  responsible 
for  making  laws.  The  State  maintains  its 
own  currency,  the  Osmania  Sicca  rupee  with 
a  subordinate  coinage.  In  1904  an  improved 
Mahbubia  rupee  was  struck  and  this  exchanges 
with  the  British  rupee  at  the  ratio  of  115  or  116 
to  100.  It  has  its  own  postal  system  and  stamps 
for  internal  purposes.  It  maintains  its  own 
Army,  comprising  1.5,357  troops,  of  which  3,726 
are  classed  as  Regular  and  11,631  as  Irregular. 
There  are  m  addition  1,264  Imperial  Service 
Troops. 

Finance. — After  many  vicissitudes,  the 
financial  position  of  the  State  is  stiong.  For 
the  year  1916-17  receipts  amounted  to  Bs.  603 
lakhs  and  expenditure  to  Bs.  568  lakhs.  Under 
the  latter  heading  must  be  noted  His  Exalted 
Highness'  donation  of  £100,000  to  the  Admiralty 
for  the  anti-submarine  campaign  in  addition 
to  Bs.  3  lakhs  per  mensem  as  a  war  contribution. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  principal 
Industry  of  the  State  is  agriculture,  which 
maintains  57*1  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The 
common  system  of  land  tenure  is  ryotwari- 
As  no  reliable  figures  are  available  to  show  the 
gross  produce  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  pro- 
portion the  land  revenue  bears  to  it,  but  it  is 
collected  without  difficulty.  The  principal 
food  crops  are  millet  and  rice;  the  staple  money 
crops  cotton,  which  is  grown  extensively  on  the 
black  cotton  soils,  and  oil-seeds.  The  State  is 
rich  in  minerals.  The  great  Warangal  coa! 
measures  are  worked  at  Singareni,  but  the 
efforts  to  revive  the  historic  gold  and  diamond 
mines  have  met  with  very  qualified  success. 
The  manufacturing  industries  are  consequent 
on  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  comprise  three 
spinning  and  weaving  mills  and  ginning  and 
pressing  factories  in  the  cotton  tracts. 

Communications.— One  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  miles  of  the  broad  gauge  line  from  Bombay 
to  Madras  traverse  the  State.  At  Wadi,  on 
this  section,  the  broad  gauge  system  of  the 
Nizam's  Guaranteed  State  Railway  takes  off, 
running  East  to  Warangal  and  South-East 
toward  Bezwada,  a  total  length  of  330  miles. 
From  Hyderabad  the  metre  gauge  Godaveri 
Railway  runs  North-West  to  Manmad  on  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Company's  system 
391  miles.  There  are  thus  471  miles  of  broad 
gauge  and  391  of  metre  in  the  State.  The 
Barsi  Light  Railway  owns  a  short  extension  to 
Latur.    The  roads  are  generally  inferior. 

Education. — The  State  maintains  two 
Colleges.  The  Nizam  College  at  Hyderabad 
(first  grade)  is  affiliated  to  the  Madras  Univer- 
sity. The  Oriental  College  at  Hyderabad 
prepares  students  for  the  local  Moulvi  and 
Munshi  examinations.  In  1916-17  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  rose  from 
1,254  to  2,579,  the  number  of  primary  schools  in 
particular  having  been  largely  increased. 
BrilUh  Resident — Mr,  C.  L,  S.  Ru'^^sell,  i.c  s. 
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MYSORE. 


The  Stale  of  Mysore  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  Madras  Presidency  except  on  the  north 
and  north-west  where  it  is  bounded  by  the 
districts  of  Dharwar  and  North  Canara  re- 
spectively and  towards  the  south-west  by  Coorg. 
It  is  naturally  divided  into  two  regions  of  distinct 
character  ;  the  hill  country  (the  Malnad)  on 
the  west  and  the  wide-spreading  valleys  and 
plains  (the  Maidan)  on  the  east.  The  State 
has  an  area  of  29,461  square  miles  excluding 
that  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Station  of 
Bangalore  and  a  population  of  5,705,359,  of 
whom  over  92  per  cent,  are  Hindus.  Kanarese 
is  the  distinctive  language  of  the  State. 

History. — The  ancient  history  of  the  country 
is  varied  and  interesting.  Tradition  connects 
the  table-land  of  Mysore  with  many  a  legend 
enshrined  in  the  great  Indian  epics,  the  E.ama- 
yana  and  the  Mahabharata.    Coming  down  to 
historical  times,  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
the  country  formed  part  of  Asoka's  Empire 
in  the  third    century  B.  C.  Mysore  then  came 
under  the  rule  of  the  Andhra  dynasty.  From 
about  the  third  to  the  eleventh  century  A.  D. 
Mysore  was  ruled  by  three  dynasties,  the  north- 
western portion  by  the  Kadambas,  the  eastern 
and  northern  portions  by  the  Pallavas  and  the 
central  and  southern  portions  by  the  Gangas. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  Mysore  formed  part 
of  the  Chola  dominion,   but  the  Choi  as  were 
driven  out  early  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the 
Hoya"alas,an  indigenous  dynasty  with  its  capi- 
tal at  Halebid.    The  Hoysala  power  came  to  an 
end  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Mysore  was  next  connected  with  the  Vijayanagar 
Empire.    At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Mysore  became  associated  with  the  present 
ruling  dynasty.    At  first  tributary  to  the  do- 
minant empire  of  Vijayanagar,  the  dynasty 
attained  its  independence  after  the  downfall 
of  Vijayanagar  in  1565.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  real  sovereignty  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Haidar  Ali  and  then  his  son 
Tippu  Sultan.    In  1799,  on  the  f all  of  Seringa- 
patam,  the  British  Government  restored  the 
State  comprised  within  its  present  limits,  to  the 
ancient  dynasty  in  the  person  of  Maharaja  Sri 
Krislmaraja  Wadiyar  Bahadur  III.    Owing  to 
the  insurrections  that  broke  out  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  the  management  was  assumed 
by  the  British  Government  in  1831.    In  1881, 
the  State  was  restored  to  the  dynasty  in  the 
person  of  Sri  Chamarajendra  Wadiyar  Bahadur 
under  conditions  and  stipulations  laid  down 
in  the  Instruments  of  Transfer.    That  ruler, 
witii  the  assistance  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
K.  Seshadri  Iyer,  K.C.S.L,  as  Dewan,  brought 
Mysore  to  a  state  of  great  prosperity.    He  died 
in  1894  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
Maharaja  Sir  Sri  Krishnaraja  Wadiyar  Bahadur, 
G. C.S.I.,  who  was  installed  in  1902.    In  Novem- 
ber  1913,  the  Instrument  of  Transfer  was 
replaced  by  a  Treaty  which  indicates  more 
appropriately  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  British   Government  and    the  State  of 
Mysore. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  city  of  Mysore  is 
the  capital  of  the  State,  but  Bangalore  City 
is  the  administrative  head  quarters.  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  is  the  ultimate  authority 


in  the  State  and  the  administration  is  conducted 
under  his  control,  by   the  Dewan  and  four 
Members  of  the  Council  including  the  Extra- 
ordinary Member.    The  Chief  Court  consisting 
of  three  Judges  is  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
in    the    State.    A    Representative  Assembly 
meets  twice  a  year  at  Mysore — once  in  October 
during  the  Dasara  and  a  second  time  during  the 
latter  part   of  April.   In  the  October  Session 
the  Dewan  presents  to  the  Assembly  an  account 
of  the  Finances  of  the  State  of  the  preceding 
Official  year  and  deals  also  with  the  more  im- 
portant administrative  measures.  Represen- 
tations about  wants  and  grievances  are  heard 
and  discussed.    In  the  April  Session  the  Budget 
for  the  ensuing  year  is    placed  before  the 
Assembly  and  its  opinion  invited.    Such  of  the 
representations  of  the  October  Session  as  were 
not  heard  for  want  of  time  are  taken  up  and 
discussed  along  with  the  fresh  subjects  brought 
up.    There  is  also  a  Legislative  Council  consist- 
ing  of  25  members,  of  whom  12  are  officials,  and 
13  non-officials,  eight  elected  ajid  five  nomin- 
ated.  The  Council  has  been  given  the  privileges 
of     interpellation,    discussion  of   the  State 
budget  and  the    moving  of  resolutions      on  ' 
matters  other  than  the  budget.    All  the  im- 
portant branches  of  the  administration  are  con- 
trolled by  separate  heads  of  departments.  For 
administrative  purposes,  the  State  is  divided  into 
8  districts  and  subdivided  into  68  talukas,  each 
district  being  under  a  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
District  Magistrate  and  each  taluk  under  an 
Amildar  and  Subordinate  Magistrate.    The  State 
maintains  a  military  force  of  3,883  including  925 
in  the  Imperial  Service  Lancers  and  748  in  the 
Imperial  Service  Transport  Corps,  which  are 
on  active  service. 

The  cash  balance  at  the  beginning  of  1917-18 
was  66  lakhs.  Total  receipts  during  the  year 
1917-18  were  Rs.  315  lakhs  and  total  disburse- 
ment 313.  The  principal  revenue  heads 
are: — Land  Revenue  Rs.  107  lakhs;  Mining 
Royalty  Rs.  16  lakhs  ;  Forest  revenue 
Rs.  44  lakhs;  Excise  Rs.  62  lakhs;  Stamps 
Rs.  12  lakhs  ;  Railways  Rs.  14  lakhs  and  Electric 
Power  Rs.  14  lakhs.  Mysore  pays  an  annual 
subsidy  of  Rs.  35  lakhs  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment besides  contributing  indirectly  to  the 
British  Revenues  under  Customs  and  Salt. 

Economic  Conference. — The  Mysore  Econo- 
mic Conference  was  organised  in  June  1911  with 
the  object  of  creating  and  keeping  alive  public 
I  interest  in  matters  connected  with  the  economic 
'  progress  of  the  State  by  a  frequent  interchange 
j  of  views  and  discussions  among  those  compe- 
1  tent  to  deal  with  them  and  in  order  to  associate 
i  men  of  enlightenment,  public  spirited  citizens, 
!  prominent  agriculturists,  merchants  and  others 
1  with  the  officers  of  Government  in  such  deli- 
berations.   The  Conference  meets  annually  at 
Mysore  during  the  festivities  in  connection 
i  with  His  Highness  the    Maharaja's  birthday. 
I  The  Dewan  is  the  President  of  the  Conference'. 
It  has  three  Central  Committees  dealing  witli 
questions  connected  with  Agriculture,  Education 
\  and  Industries  and  Commerce,  and  Committ(  (  s 
for  developing  economic  activities  in  local  area^, 
i  such  as  districts,  talukas  and  towns.  Under 
;  the  auspices  of  the  Conference  a  monthly  Jourual 
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is  issued  in  English  and  a  weekly  paper  in 
Kannada,  and  bulletins  on  important  subjects 
are  periodically  issued. 

Agrnciesfor  carryinq  on  the  work  of  the  Economic 
Conference  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 

(1)  There  is  a  full  time  officer  allaclud  to 
each  District,  called  the  District  Economic 
Superintendent,  whose  main  duty  is  to  study 
and  investigate  local  conditions  and  organise 
economic  activities  in  the  District. 

(2)  A  number  of  non-ofiicial  gentlemen  have 
been  appointed  Honorary  Supervisors  in  Taluks 
to  assist  Taluk  Progress  Committees  and  other 
agencies  connected  'with  the  EconoJuic  Confe- 
rence in  stimulating  the  activities  of  the  people 
in  the  advancement  of  education,  agriculture, 
industries  and  trade. 

AGRicuLTmiE. — Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
population  are  employed  in  agriculture  and  the 
general  system  of  land  tenure  is  Ryotwari. 
The  principal  food  crops  are  ragi,  rice,  jola, 
millets,  gram  and  sugarcane  and  the  chief 
fibres  are  cotton  and  saii-hemp.  Over  28,000 
acres  arc  under  mulberry,  the  silk  industry  being 
the  most  profitable  in  Mysore  next  to  gold 
mining.  A  Superintendent  of  Seri-culture  has 
recently  been  appointed,  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  supply  of  disease  free  seed  and  a 
central  and  6  Taluka  Popular  Schools  have  been 
started.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  was  recently  reorganised  on  a  large  scale 
is  popularising  agriculture  on  scientific  lines  by 
means  of  demonstrations,  investigations  and 
experiments.  There  is  one  Central  Farm  at 
Hebbal  to  deal  with  all  classes  of  crops  and 
two  others,  one  at  Hiriyur  in  connection  with 
cotton  and  crops  suited  to  localities  where  the 
rainfall  is  light  and  the  other  at  Marathur  in 
the  region  of  heavy  rainfall,  A  Sugarcane 
Farm  has  been  opened  under  the  new  Krishna- 
rajasagara  works  and  Committees  have  been 
constituted  in  several  districts  for  the  devcloj^' 
ment  of  the  Sugarcane  cultivation. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — A  Depart- 
ment of  Industries  and  Commerc-e  was  organised 
in  1913  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  In- 
dustries and  Commerce  in  the  State.  Its 
main  functions  are  stimulating  private  enter- 
prise by  the  offer  of  technical  advice  and  other 
assistance  for  starting  new  industries,  under- 
taking experimental  work  for  pioneering  in- 
dustries and  developing  existing  industries 
and  serving  as  a  general  bureau  of  information 
in  industrial  and  commercial  matters.  A 
system  of  granting  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery  and  appliances  has  been  introduced 
in  the  State.  The  manufacturing  industries 
include  two  cotton  mills,  one  woollen 
mill,  nine  cotton  ginning  mills,  three  cotton 
presses,  and  three  silk  filatures.  There  are  also 
one  oil  mill,  seventeen  rice  mills,  nine  sugar 
mills,  sixteen  brick  and  tile  factories,  one  cigar 
factory,  two  tanneries,  fifteen  mechanical 
workshops,  two  distilleries,  one  silk  reeling 
house,  two  flour  mills,  seven  bone-crushing 
mills  and  coffee  works,  two  dyeing  factories. 
One  hosiery,  one  brewery,  one  iron  and 
brass  foundry,  ope  lacquer  work  factory, 
I  two  taxiderniic  works,  one  saw-mill,  one 
1  weaving  factory,  one  Pharmaceutical  work, 
1   one    wood    turning    and    one    art  Litho- 


graphic press.  In  addition  there  are  flfty-four 
pumping  plants  for  irrigation.  The  Sandal- 
wood Oil  Factory  started  on  an  experimental 
basis  is  now  working  on  a  commercial  scale. 
The  factory  at  Mysore  has  also  commenced 
operations  on  a  large  scale.  Government  have 
sanctioned  a  scheme  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  pulp  from  bamboos.  Preliminary  in- 
vestigations have  been  compl;  t(  d  for  establi.  h- 
ing  wood  distillation  and  iron  works  in  the  State 
and  an  agreement  has  b:en  entered  into  with 
Mossrs.  Tata  &  Sons  for  working  the  Scheme. 
Local  Syndicates  have  been  formed  at  Davangere 
and  Mysore  for  establishing  cotton  mills  at 
those  places.  A  button  factory  has  just  been 
started  as  well  as  a  soap  factory  and  a  metal 
working  factory.  Concessions  have  been  grant- 
ed to  a  private  gentleman  in  Mysore  for  the 
manufacture  of  matches  as  a  home  industry. 
An  Arts  and  Crafts  Depot  has  been  opened  to 
give  special  encouragement  for  inlay  workers, 
sandalwood  carvers  and  to  those  engaged  in 
preparing  high  class  silk,  lace  clothes  and  metal 
works.  Home  Indu  tries  Institutes  have  been 
estabhshcd  at  Bangalore  and  Mysore.  The 
estabhshment  of  a  Central  Di  trict  and  Commer- 
cial Museums  at  District  Headquarters  has 
been  sanctioned.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  been  established  at  Bangalore  with  branches 
at  important  trade  centres.  The  Department 
has  been  reconstituted  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
separate  division  for  dealing  solely  with  ques- 
tions relating  to  commercial  developments  in 
the  State. 

Banking. — In  1913,  a  State-aided  bank 
called  the  Bank  of  Mysore  was  started  with 
its  headquarters  in  Bangalore  and  agencies 
at  many  of  the  important  places  in  the  State. 
Besides  this  there  are  two  Provincial  Banks, 
2  District  Banks,  15  Federal  Banking  Unions 
and  1,097  Co-operative  Societies  working  with 
a  total  working  Capital  of  Rs.  65  04  Lakhs. 

Communications. — The  Railway  system 
radiates  from  Bangalore,  various  branches  of 
the  Madras  and  Southern  Mahratta  Railway 
running  through  the  State.  The  length  of  the 
lines  owned  by  the  State  and  worked  under 
contract  by  the  Company  is  411*23  miles,  of 
which  9'88"^re  of  broad  gauge  and  the  rest 
metre  gauge.  The  Kolar  District  Board  Rail- 
way (63  miles)  and  the  Bangalore-Chickballa- 
pur  Light  Railway  (35  miles)  both  of  2'-6" 
gauge  together  with  a  tramway  from  Tarikere 
to  Narasimharajapura  (27  miles)  2  feet  gauge 
have  been  opened  ancl  are  being  worked  by 
State  Agency. 

Two  lines,  Chickjapur  to  Chitaldrug,  21  miles, 
metre-gauge,  and  Tadasa-Hebbe,  10  miles, 
2  feet  gauge,  are  under  construction.  Several 
other  projects  were  under  survey  and  investi- 
gation during  the  year  and  some  of  them  are 
about  to  be  taken  up  for  construction  in  the 
near  future. 

Education. — A  separate  University  for 
I  Mysore  was  estabhshed  on  the  1st  July  1916. 
i  It  is  of  the  teaching  and  residential  type  com* 
I  posed  of  the  Central  College  at  Bangalore,  and 
the  Maharaja's  College  at  Mysore,  with  head- 
quarters at  Mysore.  An  important  feature 
is  that  the  University  course  is  one  of  three 
I  years,  what   corresponds  to  the  first  year  iu 
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Other  UaiverciUvjs  being  iii  the  Collegiate  High 
School  which  specially  trains  the  students  for 
one  year  to  tit  them  for  the  University  course. 
The  two  colleges  are  efficiently  equipped  and 
organised  and  there  is  a  training  college  for  incn 
located  at  Mysore.  Tliere  is  also  a  college  for 
women  at  Mysore,  i.e.,  the  Maharani's  College. 

With  the  introduction  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  select  towns  and  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  village  schools,  primaary  education  has 
during  recent  years  made  considerable  advance. 
Schools  have  been  started  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  agricultural,  commercial,  engineering 
and  other  technical  subjects.  Adult  education 
and  vacational  training  have  also  been  taken  in 
hand.  There  were  altogether  in  1917-18,  9,633 
public  and  1,107  private  educational  institutions 
in  the  State.  This  gives  one  school  to  every 
2*75  square  miles  of  the  area  and  to  every  531 
inhabitants. 

Places  of  Interest. — Mysore  City,  the 
capital,  is  a  modern  city  laid  out  with  tine 
roads  and  .suburbs.    The  prominent  buildings 


are  the  Palace,  the  Chamarajendra  Technical 
Institute,  Government  House,  the  Maharaja's 
College,  the  Maharani's  College  and  the  Oriental 
Library. 

Bangalore,  the  largest  city  in  the  State  and 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  centre, 
stands  on  a  table  land,  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea  and  is  noted  for  its  salubrious  climate  and 
luxuriant  gardens.  The  principal  places  of 
interest  are  the  Public  Offices,  the  Central 
College  buildings,  the  Museum,  the  Lai  Bagh, 
the  Indian  Institute  of  Science  and  the  Indian 
Sanskrit  Institute. 

The  historic  town  of  Seringapatam,  the 
famous  Jog  Falls,  the  Kolar  Gold  Fields,  the 
Sivasamudram  Falls,  and  Belur,  Somnathpur  and 
Halebid  with  their  temples  of  exquisite  architec- 
ture, are  some  of  the  other  important  places 
of  interest  in  the  State. 

Resident  in  Mysore  and  Chief  Comrrissioner 

of  Coorg.—B..  V.  Cobb,  C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  I  C.S. 

Dewan. — Sardar  M.  Kantaraja  Urs,  C.  S.  I. 


BARODA. 


The  State  of  Baroda  is  situated  partly  in 
Gujarat  and  partly  in  Kathiawar.  It  is  divided 
into  four  distinct  blocks ;  (1)  the  southeni 
district  of  Navsari  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tapti 
river,  and  mostly  surrounded  by  British  terri- 
tory ;  (2)  central  district,  North  of  the  Nar- 
bada,  in  vvhich  lies  Baroda,  the  capital  city  ; 
(3)  to  the  Nort.h  of  Ahmedabad,  the  district  of 
Kadi ;  and  (4)  to  the  West,  in  the  Peninsula 
of  Kathiawar,  the  district  of  Amreli,  formed  of 
scattered  tracts  of  land.  The  area  of  the 
State  is  8,18-^  square  miles  ;  the  population  is 
over  two  million?,  of  whom  over  four-fifths 
are  Hindus. 

History.— The  history  of  the  Baroda  State 
as  such  dates  from  the  break-up  of  the  Mughal 
Kmpirc.  The  first  Maratha  invasion  of  Gujarat 
took  place  in  1705.  In  later  expeditions 
Pllaji  Gaikwar,  who  may  be  considered  as 
the  founder  of  the  present  ruling  family, 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  Songhad  was 
the  headquarters  till  1766.  Since  1723 
Pilaji  regularly  levied  tribute  in  Gujarat. 
His  son  Damaji  finally  captured  Baroda  in 
1734,  since  when  it  has  always  been  in  the 
band<  of  the  Gaikwars  ;  but  Mughal  authority 
in  Gujarat  did  not  end  until  the  fall  of  Ahmeda- 
bad in  1753,  after  which  the  country  was 
divided  between  the  Gaikwar  and  the  Peshv\a. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Damaji  was  one  of  the 
Maratha  chiefs  defeated  at  Panipat  by  Ahmed 
Shah,  he  continued  to  add  to  his  territory. 
He  died  in  1768,  leaving  the  succession  in  dis- 
pute between  two  rival  sons.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  turn  by  hts  sons  Sayaji  Rao  1. 
Fattesing  Rac>,  ^'.anaji  Rao  and  Govind  Rao. 
The  last  died  in  1800,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Anand  Rao.  A  period  of  political  instability 
ensued  which  was  ended  in  1802  by  the  help 


of  the  Bombay  Government,  who  established 
the  authority  of  Anand  Rao  at  Baroda. 
By  a  treaty  of  1805  between  the  Britiah  Go- 
^e'mment  and  Baroda,  it  wa?  arranged  inter 
aiiff  that  the  foreig^i  policy  of  the  State  should 
be  conducted  by  the  British,  and  that  all 
difterences  with  the  Peshwa  should  be  Fimilarly 
arranged.  Baroda  was  a  staunch  ally  of  the 
British  during  the  wars  with  Baji  Rao  Peshwa, 
the  Pindari  hordes  and  Holkar.  But  from 
1820  to  1841,  when  Sayaji  Rao  II.  wa?  Gaikwar, 
difterences  arose  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, which  were  settled  by  Sir  James 
Carnac,  Governor  of  Bombay  in  1843. 
Ganpat  Rao  succeeded  Sayaji  Rao  in  1847.' 
During  bis  rule,  the  political  supervision  of 
Baroda  was  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment. His  successor  Khande  Rao,  who 
ascended  the  Gadi  in  1858,  introduced  many 
reforms.  He  stood  by  the  British  in  the  Mu- 
tiny. He  was  sucf^eeded  by  his  brother  Malhar 
Rao  in  1870,  Malhar  Rao  was  deposed  in 
1875  for  **  notorious  misconduct  "  and  '*  gross 
misgovemment,'*  but  the  suggestion  that  he 
had  instigated  the  attempt  to  poison  Col. 
Phayro,  the  Resident,  was  not  proved.  Sayaji 
Rao  III.,  a  boy  of  13  years  of  age,  who  was 
descended  from  a  distant  branch  of  the  fan»ily, 
was  adopted  as  heir  of  Khande  Rao  in  1875 
and  is  the  present  Gaikwar.  Be  was  invested 
with  full  powers  in  1881 . 

Administration.— 'An  executive  council, 
consisting  of  the  principal  ofl&cers  of  the  State, 
carries  on  the  administration,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Maharaja,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
Dewan  and  other  oflBcers.  A  number  of 
departments  have  been  formed,  which  are 
presided  over  by  officials  corresponding  to 
those  in  British  India.   The  State  is  divided 
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into  four  pmnts  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  Mahals  and  Peta  Mahals  of  vvliich  there 
are  in  all  42.  Attempts  nave  for  some  years 
been  made  to  restore  village  autonomy,  and 
village  panchayats  have  been  formed  which 
form  part  of  a  scheme  for  local  self-government. 
There  is  a  Legi5lati\e  Department,  under  a 
Legal  Remembrancer,  which  is  responsible  for 
making  laws.  There  is  also  a  Legislative  Council, 
consisting  of  nominated  and  elected  men«bers. 
A  High  Court  at  Baroda  possesses  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  of  the  State  and  hears  all  final 
appeals.  From  the  decisions  of  the  high  Court, 
appeals  lie  in  certain  cases,  to  the  Maharaja, 
who  decide=»  them  on  the  advice  of  the  Huzur 
Nyaya  Sabha.  The  State  Army  consists  of  5,084 
Regular  forces  and  3,806  Irregular  forces. 

Finance. — In  1916-17,  the  total  receipts  of 
the  State  wore  Rs.  202  lakhs  and  the  disburse- 
ments Rs.  189  lakhs.  The  principal  Revenue 
heads  were: — Land  Revenue,  Rs.  114  lakhs; 
Abkari,  Rs.  26  lakhs;  Opium,  Rs.  5  lakhs; 
Railways,  Rs.  11  lakhs;  Interest  Rs.  10  lakhs; 
Tribute  from  other  States,  Rs.  7  lakhs.  British 
Currency  was  introduced  in  1901. 

Production  and  Ii^dustry. — Agriculture 
an  i  pasture  support  6^^  per  cent,  of  the  people.  ; 
The  principal  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  gram,  j 
castor-oil,  rape-eed,  poppy,  cotton,  san-liercp, 
tobacco,  sugarcane,  maize,  and  garden  crops.  > 
The  greater  part  of  the  State  is  held  on  ryotwari 
tenure.  Ihe  State  contains  few  mhicrals,  ' 
except  sandstone,  which  is  quarried  at  Songar,  ; 
and  a  variety  of  other  stones  which  are  little 
worked.  There  are  39  industrial  or  commcr-  | 
cial  concern!!  in  the  State  registered  under  the  ! 
State  Companies'  Act.  There  are  four  Agri-  i 
cultural  Banks  and  359  Co-operative  Societies  ! 
in  the  Baroda  State.  j 

Communications. — The  B.  B.  &  0. 1,  Railway  1 
crosses  part  of  the  Navsari  and  Baroda  prants,  , 


and  the  Eajputana-Malwa  Railway  passes 
through  the  Kadi  prant.  A  system  of  branch 
hnes  has  been  built  by  the  Baroda  Durbar  in 
all  the  tonr  prants,  in  addition  to  which  the 
Tapti  Valley  Railway  and  the  Baroda-Godhra 
Chord  line  (B.  B.  &  C.  I.)  pass  through  the 
State.  The  Railways  constructed  by  the 
State  are  about  500  miles  in  length  and  93  miles 
are  under  construction.  Good  roads  are  not 
numerous. 

Education. — The  Education  Department 
controls  3,113  institutions  of  different  kind-*, 
in  59  of  which  inglish  is  taught.  The  Baroda 
College  is  affiliated  to  the  Bombay  University. 
There  are  a  number  of  high  schools,  technical 
schools,  and  schools  lor  special  classes,  such 
as  the  jungle  tribes  and  unclean  caste".  The 
State  is  "in  a  way  pledged  to  the  policy  of 
free  and  compulsory  primary  education."  Jt 
maintains  a  system  of  rural  and  travelling 
libraries.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  is 
returned  in  the  census  as  literate.  Total 
e:i<pense  on  Education  is  about  Rs.  23  lakhs. 

Capital  City. — Baroda  City  with  the  can- 
tonment has  a  population  of  99,345.  It  con- 
tains a  pubhc  park,  a  num.ber  of  fine  pubhc 
buildings,  palaces  and  offices  ;  and  it  is  crowded 
with  Hindu  temples.  The  cantonment  is  to  the 
Nortn-west  of  the  city  and  is  garrisoned  by  an 
infantry  battalion  of  the  Indian  Army.  An 
Improvement  Trust  has  been  formed  to  work- 
in  Baroda  City  and  has  set  itself  an  ambitious 
programme. 

Ruler. — His     Highness  Farzand-i-Khas-i, 
Dowlat-i-Englishia   Maharaja   Sir  Sayaji  Bao 
Gaekwar  Sena  Khas  Khcl,  Samsher  Bahadur, 
O.C.S.T.,  G.C.I.E.,  Maharaja  of  Baroda. 
Offg.    Resident— P.  Barton,  C.I.E. 

2>^4*rw— ManubhaiN.  Mehta,  Esq.,M.A.,  LL.B., 
C.  S.  I. 


BALUCHISTAN  AGENCY. 


In  this  Agency  are  included  the  Native  States 
of  Kalat,  Kharan  and  Las  Bcla.  The  Khan  of 
Kalat  is  head  of  the  Baluchistan  tribal  chiefs 
whose  territories  are  comprised  under  the  follow- 
ing divisions  : — Jhalawan,  Sara  wan,  Makran, 
Kachhi  and  Domki-Kaheri-Umrani.  These 
districts  form  what  may  be  termed  Kalati 
Baluchistan,  and  occupy  an  area  of  54,713 
square  miles.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
are  either  Brahuis  or  Baluchis,  both  being 
Mahomedans  of  the  Sunni  sect.  The  country 
is  sparsely  populated,  the  total  number 
being  about  336,423.  It  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  its  position  with  regard  to  Af- 
ghanistan on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
British  India.  The  relations  of  Kalat  with  the 
British  Government  are  governed  bv  two  trea- 
ties of  1854  and  1876,  by  the  latter  of  which  the 
Khan  agreed  to  act  in  subordinate  co-operation 
with  the  British  Government.  There  are, 
however,  agreements  with  Kalat  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  Indo-European 
telegraph,  the  cession  of  jurisdiction  on  the 


railways  and  in  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  the  perma- 
nent leases  of  Quetta,  Nushki  and  Nasirabad. 
The  Khan  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  by  a  Wazir-i-Azam  lent  by  the  Briti.-^h 
Government.  The  Governor-General's  Agent 
in  Baluchistan  conducts  the  relations  between 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  Khan,  and 
exercises  his  general  pohtical  supervision  over 
the  district.  The  revenue  of  the  State  is  about 
Rs.  12,14,000.  The  present  Khan  is.  His 
Highness  Beglar  Begi  Mir  Sir  Mahmud  Khan 
of  Kalat,  G.c.i.E.   He  was  born  in  1864. 

Kharan  extends  in  a  westerly  and  south- 
westerly direction  from  near  Nushki  and  Kalat 
to  the  Persian  border.  Its  area  is  18,565  square 
miles  ;  it  has  a  population  of  22,663  and  an 
annual  average  revenue  of  about  Rs.  1,00,000. 

The  present  Chief,  Sardar Bahadur  Habibullah 
Khan,  w^as  born  about  1897  and  succeeded 
his  father  Sardar  Yakub  Khan  in  1911,  when 
the  latter  w^as  murdered  by  his  uncle  Amir 
Khan.   The  State  is  divided  into  13  Niabai-i- 
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and  the  whole  sources  of  income  are  entirely 
agricultural. 

Las  Bela  is  a  small  State  occupying  the  valley 
and  delta  of  the  Purali  river,  about  50  miles  west 
of  the  Sind  boundary.  Area  7,132  square  miles  ; 
population  61,205,  chiefly  Sunni  Mahomedans, 
estimated  revenue  about  Rs.  3,85,000.  The 
Chief  of  Las  Bela,  known  as  the  Jam,  is  bound 
by  agreement  with  the  British  Government  to 
conduct  the  administration  of  his  State  in 


accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Govemor- 
General's  Agent.  This  control  is  exercised 
through  the  Political  Agent  in  Kalat. 
The  Jam  also  employs  an  approved 
Wazir,  to  whose  advice  ho  is  subject  and  who 
generally  assists  him  in  the  transaction  of  State 
business. 


Agerd  to  the  Governor- General  for  Baluchi- 
stan : — Hon.  Lt.-Col.  A.  B.  Dew,  c.s.i.,  C.I.E. 


RAJPUTANA  AGENCY. 


Rajputana  is  the  name  of  a  great  territorial 
circle  with  a  total  area  of  about  130,462  square 
miles,  which  includes  18  Native  States,  two 
chiefships,  and  the  small  British  province  of 
Ajmer-Merwara.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Sind,  on  the  north-west  by  the  Punjab  State  of 
Bahawalpur,  on  the  north  and  north-east  by 
the  Punjab,  on  the  east  by  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  Gwahor,  while  the  southern  boun- 
dary runs  across  the  central  region  of  India  in 
an  irregular  zigzag  line.  Of  the  Native  States 
17  are  Rajput,  2  (Bharatpur  and  Dholpur)  are 
Jat,  and  one  (Tonk)  is  Mahomedan.  The  chief 
administrative  control  of  the  British  district  is 
vested  ex-officio  in  the  political  officer,  who  holds 
the  post  of  Governor-General's  Agent  for  the 
supervision  of  the  relations  between  the  several 
Native  States  of  P^ajputana  and  the  Government 
of  India.  For  administrative  purposes  they  are 
divided  into  the  following  groups : — Alwar 
Agency ;  Bikanir  Agency,  Eastern  Rajputana 
Agency,  3  States  (Bharatpur,  Dholpur  Karauli); 
Haraoti  and  Tonk  Agency,  3  States  vprmcipal 
States  Bundi  and  Tonk)  ;  Jaipur  Residency, 
3  States  (principal  State,  Jaipur) ;  Xotah  and 
Jhalawar  Agency,  2  States ;  Mewar  Residency  ; 
Southern  Rajputana  States  Agency,  4  States 
(principal  State,  Banswara)  ;  Western  Raj- 
putana States  Agency ;  3  States  (principal 
States,  Marwar  and  Sirohi). 

The  Aravalli  Hills  intersect  the  country 
almost  from  end  to  end.  The  tract  to  the  north- 
west of  the  hills  is,  as  a  whole,  sandy,  ill-watered 
and  unproductive,  but  improves  gradually  from 
being  a  mere  desert  in  the  far  west  to  compara- 
tively fertile  lands  to  the  north-east.  To  the 
south-east  on  the  Aravali  Hills  lie  higher  and 
more  fertile  regions  which  contain  extensive  hill  ' 
ranges  and  which  are  traversed  by  considerable 
rivers. 

Communications. — The  total  length  of  rail- 
ways in  Rajputana  is  1,576  miles,  of  which  739 
are  the  property  of  the  British  Government. 
The  Pi-ajputana-Malwa  (Government)  runs  from 
Ahmedabad  to  Bandikui  and  from  there  bran- 
ches to  Agra  and  Delhi.  Of  the  Native  State 
railways  the  most  important  is  the  Jodhpur- 
Bikaner  line  from  Marwar  Junction  to  Hydera- 
bad (Sind)  and  to  Bikaner. 

Inhabitants. — Over  50  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation are  engaged  in  some  form  of  agriculture  ; 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  are 
maintained  by  the  preparation  and  supply  of 
material  substances ;  personal  and  domestic 
service  provides  employment  for  about  5  per 
cent,  and  commerce  for  2^  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  principal  language  is  Rajasthani. 
Among  castes  and  tribes,  the  most  numerous 


are  the  Brahmans,  Jats,  Mahajans,  Chamars, 
I  Rajputs,    Minas,    Gujars,    Bhils,    Mails,  and 
!  Balais.    The  Rajputs  are,  of  course,  the  aris- 
I  tocracy  of  the  country,  and  as  such  hold  the 
land  to  a  very  large  extent,  either  as  receivers  of 
rent  or  as  cultivators.    By  reason  of  their 
position  as  integral  families  of  pure  descent, 
as  a  landed  nobility,  and  as  the  kinsmen  of 
ruling  chiefs,  they  are  also  the  aristocracy  of 
India  ;  and  their  social  prestiero  mav  be  measured 
by  observing  that  there  is  hardly  a  tribe  or  clan 
(as  distinguished  from  a  caste)  in  India  which 
does  not  claim  descent  from,  or  irregular  connec- 
tion with,  one  of  these  Rajput  stocks. 

Tiie  population  and  area  of  the  States  are  a 
follows : — 


Name  of  State. 


Area  in 
square 
miles. 


Mewar    Residency — 

Udaipur 
Banswara 
Dungarpur    . . 
Partabgarh    . . 

Western  States  Residency- 

Jodhpur  ... 

Jaisalmer 

Sirohi 

Jaipur  RewXency — 

Jaipur 

Kishangarh   . . 
lawa 

Raraoti-TonTc  Agency — 
Bundi 
Tonk 
Shahpura 

Eastern  States  Agency — 
Bharatpur 
Dholpur 
Karauli 

Kotah- Jhalawar  Agency — 
Kotah 
Jhalawar 
Bikaner 
Alwar 


12,953 
1,946 
1,447 


34,963 
16,062 
1,964 


15,579 
858 
19 


2,220 
1,114 
405 


1,982 
1,155 
1,242 


5,684 
810 
23,311 
3,141 
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Udaipur  State  (also  called  Meywar)  was  r 
founded  in  about  646  A.D.  The  capital  city  is 
UdaiDur,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
slope^of  a  low  ridge,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  Maharajah's  palaces,  and  to  the 
north  and  west,  houses  extend  to  the  banks  of  a 
beautiful  piece  of  water  known  as  the  Pichola 
Lake  in  the  middle  of  which  stand  two  island 
palaces.    It  is  situated  near  the  terminus  of  the 
Udaipur-Chitor  Railway,  697  miles  north  of 
Bombay.    The  present  ruler  is  His  Highness 
Maharajadhiraj   Maharana   Sir    Fateh  Singh 
Bahadur,  G.O.S.i.,  G.C.I.E.,  who  was  born  in  1849 
and  succeeded  in  1884.    He  is  the  head  of  the 
Seesodia  Rajputs  and  is  the  Premier  Chief.  The 
administration  is  carried  on  by  the  Maharana, 
assisted  by  two  ministerial  officers  who  form  the 
chief  executive  department  in  the  State.  The 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  State  are  now 
about  35  and  32  lakhs  a  year  respectively. 
Udaipur  is  rich  in  minerals  which  are  little 
worked.    Its  archaeological  remains  are  numer- 
ous, and  stone  inscriptions  dating  from  the 
third  century  have  been  found. 
Banswara   State,   the    southernmost  in 
!    Rajputana,   became  a   separate  State  about 
i   1527.    Towards  the   end  of    the  eighteenth 
century  Banswara  became  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  Marathas,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  Raja 
of  Dhar.     In  1812  the  Maharawal  offered  to 
;    become  tributary  to  the  British  Government  on 
).  condition  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Marathas,  but 
1    no  definite  relations  were   formed  with  him 
i    till  the  end  of  1818.    The  present  ruler  is  His 
Highness  Ray  Rayan  Maharawal   Sri  Prithi 
Singh   Bahadur,    who  was  born  in  1888  and 
succeeded    his    father   in    1913.    The  normal 
revenue  is  about  8  lakhs  and  the  expenditure 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  income.    The  area  of  the 
!    State  is  1,946  square  miles,  and  the  population 
187,468.    His  Highness  is  entitled  to  a  salute 
of  15  guns. 

Dongarpur  State,  with  Banswara,  for- 
merly comprised  the  country  called  the  Pagar. 
It  was  invaded  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1818. 
As  in  other  States,  inhabited  by  hill  tribes,  it 
became  necessary  at  an  early  period  of 
British  supremacy  to  employ  a  military  force 

\  to  coerce  the  Bhills.  The  State  represents  the 
Gadhi  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Sisodiyas 
and  dates  its  separate  existence  from  about 
the  close  of  the  12th  Century,  when 
Mahup,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Chittor 
Throne,  migrated  to  these  parts.  The  present 
.  Chief  is  His  Highness  Rai  Rayan  Maharawal 
Shri  Lakshman  Singhji  born  on  7th  March  1908 

j  and  succeeded  on  15th  November  1918. 
His  Highness  being  minor,  the  administration 

';  is  carried  on  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
State  under  the  supervision  of  the  Political 
Agent,  Southern   Rajputana  States.      No  rail- 

'  way  line  crosses  the  territory,  the  nearest  rail- 
way station,  Udaipur,  being  65  miles  distant. 
Revenue  a  little  above  5  lakhs. 

I  Partabgarh  State,  also  called  the 
Kanthal,  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  a  descendant  of  Rana  Mokal  of  Mewar.  The 
town  of  Partabgarh  was  founded  in  1698  by 
Partab  Singh.  In  the  time  of  Jaswant  Singh 
-  (1775-1844),  the  country  was  overrun  by  the 
Marathas,  and  the  Maharawal  only  saved  his 
State  by  agreeing  to  pay  Holkar  a  tribute  of 
SiXlim  Shahi  lis.  72,700,  (which  then  being 


coined  in  the  State  Mint  was  legal  tender  through- 
out the  surrounding  Native  States)  in  lieu  of 
Rs.  15,000  formerly  paid  to  Delhi.  The  first 
connexion  of  the  State  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  formed  in  1804;  but  the  treaty 
then  entered  into  was  subsequently  cancelled 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  a  fresh  treaty,  by 
which  the  State  was  taken  under  protection, 
was  made  in  1818.  The  tribute  to  Holkar  is 
paid  tlirough  the  British  Government,  and  in 
1904  was  converted  to  Rs. 36,350  British  currency. 
The  present  ruler  is  His  Highness  Maharawal 
Sir  Raghunath  Singh  Bahadur,  K.C.I.E.,  w'ho  was 
born  in  1859  and  succeeded  in  1890.  The 
State  is  governed  by  the  Mahrawat  with  the 
help  of  the  Heir-Apparent,  and,  in  judicial  mat- 
ter?, of  a  Committee  of  eleven  members  styled 
the  Raj  Sabha  or  State  Council.  Revenue  about 
4  lakhfe  :  expenditure  nearly  3f  lakhs.  The 
financial  administration  is  now  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  State. 

Jodhpur  State,  the  largest  in  Rajputana, 

also  called  Marwar,  consists  largely  of  desolate, 
sandy  country.    The  Maharaja  of  Jodhpur  is 
the  head  of  the  Rathor  Clan  of  Rajputs  and 
claims  descent  from  Rama,  the  deified  king  of 
Ayodliya,    The  earliest  known  king  of  the  clan 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  from  which  time  on- 
wards their  history  is  fairly  clear.    The  foun- 
dation of  Jodhpur  dates  from  about  1212,  and 
the  foundations  of  Jodhpur  City  were  laid  in 
1459  by  Rao  Jodha.    The  State  came  under 
Britisn  protection  in  1818.    In  1839  the  British 
Government  had  to  interfere  owing  to  misrule, 
and  the  same  thing  occurred  again  in  1868. 
Jaswant  Singh  succeeded  in  1873  and  reformed 
the  State.    His  son  Sardar  Singh  was  invested 
with  powers  in  1898,  the  minority  rule  having 
been   carried  on   by  his  uncle  Maharaja  Sir 
Pratab  Singh.    He  died  in  1911  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son  Maharaja  Sumer  Singh 
Bahadur,  who  was  then  14  years  of  age.  The 
administration    of   the   State   was  carried  on 
by  a  Council  of  Regrncy  appointed  by  the 
Government,  presided  over  by  Major-General 
Maharaja  Sir  Pratab  Singh,  who  abdicated  the 
Gadi  of  Idar  to  carry  on  as  Regent  the  reforms 
in  Jodhpur  which  he  had  begun  in  the  time  of 
his  nephew,  Maharaja  Sir  Sardar  Singh  Bahadur. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  both  the 
Maharaja  and  the  Regent  oft'ered  their  services 
and  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  Front.  The 
young  Maharaja  was,  for  his  services  at  the 
Front,  honoured  with  an  Honorary  Lieutenant- 
ship  in    the  British  Army,  and  was  invested 
with  full  ruling  powers  in  1916    and  died 
on  3rd   October  1018.    He  was  succeeded  by 
his  younger  brother   Maharaja    Umed  Singhji 
Saheb  Bahadur,   who  is  a  minor,  the  admmis- 
tration  of  the  State  being  carried  on  by  a  Council 
of   Regency  presided    over    by  Major-General 
H.  H.  Maharaja  Sir  Pratap  Singhji  Saheb  Ba- 
hadur as  before.  Revenue  80  lakhs  :  expenditure 
50  lakhs. 

Jaisalmer  State  is  one  of  the  largest  States 
in  Rajputana  and  covers  an  area  of  16,062 
square  miles.  The  Rulers  of  Jaisalmer  belong  to 
the  Jadon  elan  and  claim  descent  from  Krishna. 
Jaisalmer  City  was  founded  inll56,  and  the  State 
entered  into  an  alliance  of  perpetual  friendship 
with  the  British  Government  in  1818.  In  1844, 
after  the  British  conquest  of  Sind  the  forts  of 
Shahgarh,  Garsia,  and  Ghotaru,  which  had 
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formerly  belonged  to  Jaisalmer,  were  restored 
to  the  State.  The  present  Ruling  Prince  is 
His  Highness  Maharajadhiraja  Maharawal  Shri 
Jawaharsinghji  Eahadur.  Revenue  about 
four  lakhs. 

Sirohi  State  is  much  broken  up  by  hills  of 
which  the  main  feature  is  Mount  Abu,  5,650  feet. 
The  Chiefs  of  Sirohi  are  Deora  Rajputs,  a  branch 
of  the  famous  Chauhan  clan  which  furnished  the 
last  Hindu  kings  of  Delhi.  The  present  capital 
of  Sirohi  was  built  in  1425.  The  city  suffered 
in  the  eighteenth  century  from  the  wars  with 
Jodhpur  and  the  depredations  of  wild  Mina 
tribes.  Jodhpur  claimed  suzerainty  over  Sirohi 
but  this  was  disallowed  and  British  protection 
was  granted  in  1823.  The  present  ruler  is  His 
Highness  Maharajah  Dhiraj  Maharao  Sir  Kesri 
Singh  Bahadur,  g.c.i.e.,  k.c.i.e.  The  State  is 
ruled  by  the  Maharao  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Musahib  Ala  who  is  the  heir  apparent  and  other 
officials.  Revenue  about  8  lakhs ;  expenditure 
7  lakhs. 

Jaipur  State  is  the  fourth  largest  in  Raj- 
putana. It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  level 
and  open  country.  The  Maharaja  of  Jaipur  is 
the  head  of  the  Kachwaha  clan  of  Rajputs, 
which  claims  descent  from  Kusa,  the  son  of 
Rama,  king  of  Ajodhya,  and  the  hero  of  the 
famous  epic  poem  the  Ramayana.  The  dy- 
nasty in  Eastern  Rajputana  dates  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Amber 
was  made  the  capital  of  a  small  State.  The 
Chiefs  of  that  State  acquired  fame  as  generals 
under  the  Mughals  in  later  centuries,  one  of  the 
best  known  being  Sawai  Jai  Singh  in  the 
eighteenth  century  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
Scientific  knowledge  and  skill.  It  w^as  he  who 
moved  the  capital  from  Amber  and  built  the 
present  city  of  Jaipur  and  elevated  the  State 
above  the  principalities  around.  On  his  death 
a  part  of  the  State  was  annexed  by  the  Jats  of 
Bharatpur  and  internal  disputes  brought  Jaipur 
to  great  confusion.  British  protection  was 
extended  to  Jaipur  in  1818,  but  the  State  con- 
tinued to  be  disturbed  and  a  Council  of  Regency 
was  appointed,  which  governed  up  to  1851,  when 
Maharaja  Ram  Singh  assumed  full  powers.  He 
nominated  as  his  successor  Kaim  Singh  who 
succeeded  in  1880,  under  the  name  of  Sawai 
Madho  Singh  II,  and  is  the  present  ruler.  He 
was  born  in  1861,  and,  in  consideration  of  his 
youth,  the  administration  was  at  first  conducted 
by  a  Council  under  the  joint  presidency  of  the 
Maharaja  and  the  Pohtical  Agent.  He  was 
invested  with  full  powers  in  1882.  In  1887,  his 
salute  was  raised  from  17  to  19  guns  as  a  personal 
distinction,  followed  in  1896  by  two  additional 
guns.  In  1888  he  was  created  a  G.c.s.i.  In 
1901  a  G.C.I.E.,  and  in  1903  a  G.c.v.o.  In  1904 
he  was  made  honorary  colonel  of  the  13th  Eaj- 
puts,  and  in  1911  a  Major  General.  In  1908  he 
was  presented  with  the  Honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  University  and  in  1912, 
made  a  Donat  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  He  v/as  made  a  g.b.e. 
in  1918.  Among  important  events  of  His 
Highness's  rule  may  be  mentioned  the  raising 
of  the  Imperial  Service  Transport  Corps  in 
1889-90;  the  construction  of  numerous  irrigacion 
works,  ho-pitals  and  dispensaries;  and  the  gift 
of  25  lakhs  as  an  endowment  to  the  Indian 
People's  Famine  Relief  Trust.  His  Highness 
has  contributed  about  14  lakhs  to  various  War 
funds,  and  10  machine  guns  as  a  tl^ank-offeriug 


for  the  recovery  of  H.  M.  the  King  from  his 
accident  in  France.  Jaipur  City  is  the  largest 
town  in  Rajputana  and  is  one  of  the  few  eastern 
cities  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan.  It  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  Maharaja's  Palace,  many  fine 
buildings.  The  administration  of  the  State  is 
carried  on  by  the  Maharaja  assisted  by  a  Council 
of  ten  members.  The  military  force  consists  of 
an  Imperial  Service  Transport  Corps  which  has 
twice  served  in  Frontier  campaigns  and  in  the 
present  war,  and  about  5,000  infantry,  700 
cavalry  and  860  artillerymen.  The  normal 
revenue  is  about  65  lakhs  ;  expenditure  about 
59  lakhs. 

Kishangarh  State  is  in  the  centre  of  Raj- 
putana and  consists  practically  of  two  narrow 
strips  of  land  separated  from  each  other  ;  the 
northern  mostly  sandy,  the  southern  generally 
flat  and  fertile.  The  Chiefs  of  Kishangarh 
belong  to  the  Rathor  clan  of  Rajputs  and  are 
descended  from  Raja  Udai  Singh  of  Jodhpur, 
whose  second  son  founded  the  town  of  Kishan- 
garh in  1611.  The  State  was  brought  under 
British  protection  in  1818.  After  various 
disputes  necessitating  British  mediation,  the 
State  entered  into  good  hands  and  was  well  ruled 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  present  ruler  is  Lieut.-Colonel  His  Highness 
Maharajadhiraj  Sir  Madan  Singh  Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.,  Umdai  Rajhai-Buland  Makan, 
who  was  born  in  1884  and  was  invested  with 
powers  in  1905.  He  administers  the  State  with 
the  help  of  a  Council  of  tw^o  members.  His  High- 
ness served  in  France  in  1914-15  and  was  men- 
tioned in  despatches  by  Field-Marshal  Lord 
French,  Revenue  5*7  lakhs;  Expenditure  4*6 
lakhs. 

Lawa  State,  or  takurat,  of  Rajputana  is 

a  separate  chiefship  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government  and  independent  of  any 
Native  States.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Jaipur 
and  then  became  part  of  the  State  of  Tonk.  In 
1867,  the  Nawab  of  Tonk  murdered  the  Thakur's 
uncle  and  his  followers,  and  Lawa  was  then 
raised  to  its  present  State.  The  Thakurs  of 
Lawa  belonged  to  the  Naruka  sept  of  the  Kach- 
waha  Rajputs.  The  present  Thakur,  Mangal 
Singh,  was  born  in  1873,  and  succeeded  to  the 
estate  in  Blay,  1892.    Revenue  about  Rs.  11,000. 

Bundi  State  is  a  mountainous  territory  in 
the  south-east  of  Rajputana.  The  Chief  of 
Bundi  is  the  head  of  the  Hara  sept  of  the  great 
clan  of  Chauhan  Rajputs  and  the  country  occu- 
pied by  this  sept  has  for  the  last  five  or  six  cen- 
turies been  known  as  Haraoti.  The  State  was 
founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury and  constant  feuds  with  Mewar  and  Maiwa 
followed.  It  threw  in  its  lot  with  the  Maho- 
medan  emperors  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
later  times  it  was  constantly  ravaged  by  the 
Marathas  and  Pindarics  and  came  under  British 
protection  in  1818  at  which  time  it  was  paying 
tribute  to  Holkar.  The  present  ruler  of  this 
State — which  is  administered  by  the  Maharao 
Raja  and  a  Council  of  8  in  an  old-fashioned  but 
popular  manner — is  His  Highness  Maharao  Raja 
Sir  Raghubir  Singh  Bahadur,  G.c.i.B.,  G.C.V.O., 
G.C.S.I.  He  was  born  in  1869  and  succeeded  hi 
1889.  Revenue  about  10  lakhs :  Expenditure 
9-6  lakhs. 

Tonk  State— Partly  in  Rajputana  and  partly 
in  Central  India,  consists  of  six  districts  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.    The  ruling  family 
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belongs  to  the  Salarzui  Clan  of  the  Bunerwal 
tribe..  The  founder  of  the  dynasty  was  Amir- 
iid-Dowla  Nawab  Mahomed  Amir  Khan  Baha- 
dur, General  of  the  Army  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  found- 
ation of  the  State  was  laid  down  in  the  year 
1817.  His  grandson  was  deposed.  The  present 
ruler  of  the  State  is  His  Highness  Amirud- 
Dowla  Wazirul  Mulk  Kawab  Sir  Hafiz  Muham- 
mad Ibrahim  Ali  Khan  Bahadur,  g.c.i.e.,  g.c.s.i. 
The  administration  is  conducted  by  the  Nawab 
and  a  Council  of  three  members.  Revenue  17 
lakhs:  Expenditure  16  lakhs 

Shahpura  Chiefsliip  is  a  small  pastoral 
State.  The  ruling  family  belongs  to  the  See- 
sodia  clan  of  Rajputs.  The  Chiefship  came  into 
existence  about  1629,  being  a  grant  from  the 
Emperor  Shah  Jahan  to  one  Sujan  Singh.  The 
present  Chief  is  Sir  Nahar  Singh,  k.c.i.e.,  who 
succeeded  by  adoption  in  1870  and  received 
full  powers  in  18/6.  In  addition  to  holding 
Shahpura  by  grant  from  the  British  Government 
the  Raja  Dhiraj  possesses  the  estate  of  Kachhola 
in  Udaipur  for  which  he  pays  tribute  and  does 
formal  service  as  a  great  noble  of  that  State. 
Revenue  3  lakhs  :  Expenditure  2  *  6  lakhs. 

Bharatpur  State. — Consists  largely  of  an 
immense  alluvial  plain,  watered  by  the  Ban- 
ganga  and  other  rivers. 

The  present  ruling  family  are  Jats,  of  the 
Sinsinwal  clan  who  trace  their  pedigree  to  the 
eleventh  century.  The  Bharatpur  ruling  family 
is  of  the  Sinsinwal  clan  named  so  after  their 
old  village  Sinsini.  Bharatpur  was  the  first 
State  in  Rajputana  that  made  alliance  with 
tiie  British  Government  in  1803,  helped  Lord 
Lake  with  5,000  horse  in  his  conquest  of  Agra 
and  battle  of  Laswari  wherein  the  Maratha 
power  was  entirely  broken  and  received  5  dis- 
tricts as  reward  for  the  service.  In  1804,  how- 
ever, Bharatpur  sided  with  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar 
against  the  Government  which  resulted  in  a 
fight  with  the  Government.  Peace  was  re- 
established in  1805  under  a  treaty  of  alliance 
and  it  continues  in  force.  The  State,  being 
usurped  by  Durjan  Sal  in  1825,  the  British 
Government  took  the  cause  of  the  rightful  heir 
Maharaja  Balvvant  Singh  Sahab.  Bharatpur 
was  besieged  by  Lord  Combermere,  and  as  the 
faithful  subjects  almost  all  joined  the  British 
Army,  the  result  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
capture  of  the  Capital  and  restoration  of  the 
State  to  its  rightful  owner.  Bharatpur  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  British  Government 
during  the  Mutiny.  The  present  Chief  is  a 
minor,  Maharaja  Sawai  Kishen  Singh  Bahadur, 
who  was  born  in  1899  and  succeeded  in 
the  following  year  his  father  Ram  Singh, 
who  was  deposed.  The  administration  is 
carried  on  by  a  Council  of  four  Members  presided 
over  by  a  Political  Agent.  Revenue  32  lakhs. 
Expenditure  31  lakhs. 

Dholpur  State,  the  easternmost  State  in 
Rajputana,  has  changed  hands  an  unusual 
number  of  times.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Bri- 
tish in  1803  and  restored  to  the  Gwalior  Chief 
who  formerly  owned  it,  but  by  a  fresh  arrange- 
ment of  18U5  it  was  constituted  a  State  with 
other  districts  and  made  over  to  Maharaj  Rana 
Kirat  Singh,  in  exchange  for  his  territory  of 
Gohad  which  was  given  up  to  Sindhia.  The 
ruling  family  are  Jats  of  the  Bamraoiia  clan,  the 


latter  name  being  derived  from  a  place  near 
Agra  where  the  family  held  land  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  present  chief — who  is  assisted 
in  the  administration  by  three  Ministers — is 
H.  H.  Maharaj  R.ana  Sir  Udaibhan  Singh 
Lokinder  Bahadur.  He  was  born  in  1893  and 
succeeded  in  1911.  He  was  created  a  K.c.s.i. 
in  January  1918.  Revenue  15  lakhs  ;  Expen- 
diture 12  lakhs. 

Karauli  State  is  a  hilly  tract  in  Eastern 
Rajputana,  of  which  the  ruler  is  the  head  of  the 
Jadon  clan  of  Rajputs  who  claim  direct  descent 
from  Krishna  and  Were  at  one  time  very  power- 
ful. On  the  decline  of  the  ]\Iughal  power  the 
State  was  subjugated  by  the  Marathas,  but  by 
the  treaty  of  1817  it  was  taken  under  British 
protection.  Its  subsequent  history  is  of  inter- 
est chiefly  for  a  famous  adoption  case,  in  1852. 
The  present  ruler  is  H.  H.  Maharaja  Sir  Banwar 
Pal  Deo  Bahadur,  g.c.i.e.,  who  was  bom  in 
1864,  installed  in  1889,  and  invested  with  powers 
in  1889.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  two 
members.  Revenue  6  lakhs ;  Expenditure  5 
lakhs. 

Kotah  State  belongs  to  the  Hara  sect  of 
the  clan  of  Chauhan  P^ajputs,  and  the  early 
history  of  their  house  is,  up  to  the  17th  century, 
identical  with  that  of  the  Bundi  family  from 
which  they  are  an  offshoot.  Its  existence  as  a 
separate  State  dates  from  1625.  It  came  under 
British  protection  in  1817.  The  present  ruler 
is  H.  H.  Lieut. -Colonel  Maharao  Sir  Umed 
SinghBahadur,  G.C.S.I.,  g.c.i.e.,  g.b.e.,  who  was 
born  in  1873  and  invested  with  full  powers  in 
1896.  In  administration  he  is  assisted  by  a 
Diwan  (Dewan  Bahadur  Chaube  Raghunath 
Das,  C.S.I.)  The  most  important  event  of  his 
rule  has  been  the  restoration,  on  the  deposition 
of  the  late  chief  of  the  Jhalawar  State,  of  15 
out  of  the  17  districts  which  had  been  ceded  in 
1838  to  form  that  principality.  Revenue  46 
lakhs  ;  Expenditure  42  lakhs. 

Jhalawar  State  (for  history  see  under 
Kotah)  consists  of  two  separate  tracts  in  the 
south-east  of  Rajputana.  The  ruling  family 
belongs  to  the  Jhala  clan  of  Rajputs.  The  last 
ruler  was  deposed  for  misgovernment  in  1896, 
part  of  the  State  was  reassigned  to  Kotah,  and 
Kunwar  Bhawani  Singh,  son  of  Thakur  Chhatar- 
saJji  of  Eatehpur,  was  selected  by  Government 
to  be  the  Chief  of  the  new  State.  He  was  born 
in  1874  and  was  created  a  K.C.S.I.  in  1908.  He 
is  assisted  in  administration  by  a  Council,  has 
established  many  useful  institutions,  and  has 
done  much  to  extend  education  in  the  State. 
Revenue  6  lakhs. 

Bikaner  State,  the  second  largest  in 
Rajputana,  consists  largely  of  sandy  and  ill- 
watered  land.  It  was  founded  by  Bika,  a 
Rathor  Rajput,  the  sixth  son  of  a  Chief  of  Mar- 
war,  in  the  15th  century.  Rai  Singh,  the  first 
Raja,  was  one  of  Akbar's  most  distinguished 
generals,  and  built  the  main  fort  of  Bikaner. 
Throughout  the  18th  century  there  was  constant 
fighting  between  Bikaner  and  Jodhpur.  In 
1818  the  Maharaja  invited  the  assistance  of 
British  troops  to  quell  a  rebellion,  and  subse- 
quently a  special  force  had  to  be  raised  to  deal 
with  the  dacoits  on  the  southern  borders  of  the 
State.  The  Thakurs  of  the  State  continued  to 
give  trouble  up  to  the  eighties.  The  present 
Ruler  is  Major-Genera  1  H.  H.  Maharajah  Sri  Sir 
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Ganga  Singhji  Bahadur,  a. c.s.i.,  G.c.l.B.,  a.d.c. 
to  the  King,  who  was  born  in  1880  and  invested 
with  full  powers  in  1898.  He  raised  an  Imperial 
Service  Camel  Corps  which  served  in  China  and 
Somaliland,  and  His  Highness  served  in  the 
former  campaign  hiniself ,  being  mentioned  in  des- 
patches. Jn  1900  he  was  awarded  the  first  class 
Jiaisar-i-Hind  medal  for  the  active  part  he  took 
in  reheving  the  great  famine  of  1899-1900.  He 
is  an  honorary  ll.d.  of  Cambridge.  In  adminis- 
tration His  Highness  is  assisted  by  five  secre- 
taries, to  each  of  whom  are  allotted  certain 
departments ;  and  there  is  a  council  of  five 
members  which  is  primarily  a  judicial  body, 
but  is  consulted  in  matters  of  importance. 
The  revenue  of  the  State  is  now  about  sixty 
lakhs  ;  there  are  no  debts.  A  coal  mine  is 
worked  at  Palana,  14  miles  south  of  the  capital. 

Alwar  State  is  a  hilly  tract  of  land  in  the 
East  of  Rajputana.  Its  Kulers  belong  to  the 
Lalawat  Naruka  branch  of  the  Kuchhwaha 
Kshatrias,  Solar  Dynasty.  This  ruling  family 
is  descended  from  Kaja  Udai  Karan,  who  was 
the  common  ancestor  of  both  Alwar  and  Jaipur. 
The  State  was  founded  by  Pratab  Singh,  who 
before  his  death  in  1791  had  secured  possession 
of  large  portions  of  the  Jaipur  State.  His 
successor  sent  a  force  to  co-operate  with  Lord 
Lake  in  the  war  of  18o3  and  an  alliance  was 
concluded  with  him  in  that  year,  when  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  as  now  recognised  were 
fixed.  Various  rebellions  and  disputes  about 
succession  mark  the  liistory  of  the  State  during 
the  earlie  1  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 


present  chief,  H.  H.  Lt.-Coi.  Scwai  Maharaja 
Sir  Jey  Singhji  Bahadur,  K.c.s.l.,  K.C.I.E.,  who 

Was  born  in  1882,  succeeded  his  father  in  1892 
and  was  invested  with  powers  in  1903.  He 
carries  on  the  administration  with  the  assistan'e 
of  a  Council  of  four  IMinisters,  Members  of  His 
Highness'  Council  and  various  heads  of  depart- 
ments. The  normal  revenue  and  expenditure 
are  about  K,s.  32  lakhs  a  year.  The  State 
maintains  an  Imperialservice  of  cavalr>',  another 
of  infantry,  and  an  Irregular  force.  The  late 
Maharaja  was  the  first  chief  in  Hajputana  to 
offer  (in  1888)  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 
The  capital  is  Alwar  on  the  Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway,  98  miles  south-west  of  Delhi. 

Rajptjtana. 

Officiating  Agent  to    Oovernor-Qeneral—A.  T. 
Holme. 

Udaipur. 
Resident~Lt.  Col  P.  T.  A.  Spence. 

Jaipur. 

Resident — Lieut.-Col.  R.  A.  E.  Benn. 

Eastern  Raoputana  States. 
Political  Agent — C.  C.  Watson,  CLE. 

Western  Rajputana  States. 
Resident — L.  W.  Reynolds,  m.c.,c.i.e. 

HARAOTI  AND  TONK. 

Political  Agent — Major  H.  V.  Biscoe. 


CENTRAL  INDIA  AGENCY. 


Central  India  is  the  name  given  to  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Native  States  grouped  together 
under,  the  supervision  of  the  Political  Officer  in 
charge  of  the  Central  India  Agency,  These 
States  lie  between  21°  24'  and  26°  32'  N.  lat. 
and  between  74°  0'  and  83°  0'  E.  long.  The 
British  districts  of  Jhansi  and  Lalitpur  divide 
the  agency  into  two  main  divisions — Bundel- 
khand  and  Baghelkhand  lying  to  the  east,  and 
Central  India  proper  to  the  west.  The  total 
area  covered  is  78,772  square  miles,  and  the 
population  (1911)  amounts  to  93,980.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  Hindus.  The 
principal  States  are  eiglit  in  number — Gwalior, 
Indore,  Bhopal,  Rewa,  Dhar,  Jaora,  Datia  and 
Orchal  of  which  two,  Bhopal  and  Jaora,  are 
Mahomedan  and  the  rest  are  Hindu.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  multitude  of  petty  States  held 
by  their  rulers  under  the  immediate  guarantee 
of  the  British  Government,  but  having  feudal 
relations  with  one  or  other  of  the  larger  States. 
The  total  number  of  States  amounts  to  153. 
.For  administrative  purposes  they  are  divided 
into  the  following  groups  :  Baghelkhand  Agency, 
12  States  (principal  State  Rewa)  :  Bhopal 
Agency,  19  States  (principal  Bhopal)  State  Bho- 
pawar  Agency,  21  States  (principal  State 
Dhar) ;  Bundelkhand  Agency,  22  States  (prin- 
cipal States,  Datia  and  Orcha)  ;  Gwalior 
Agency,  32  States  (principal  State,  Gwalior) ; 
Indore  Residency,  9  States  (principal  State, 
Indore)  ;  Malwa  Agency,  38  States  (principal 
State,  Jaora).  The  Agency  may  be  divided  into 
three  natural  divisions,  the  plateau,  lowlying, 
and  hilly.  The  plateau  tract  includes  the  Malwa 


plateau,  the  Highland  tract  stretching  from  the 
great  wall  of  the  Vindhyas  to  Marwar,  the  land 
of  open  rolling  plains.  The  lowlying  tract 
embraces  Northern  Gwalior  and  stretches  across 
into  Bundelkhand  and  Baghelkhand  up  to  the 
Kaimur  Range.  The  hilly  tract  lies  along  the 
ranges  of  the  Vindhyas  and  the  Satpuras.  There 
agriculture  is  little  practised,  the  inhabitants 
being  mostly  members  of  the  wild  tribes. 
The  territories  of  the  different  States  are  much 
intermingled,  and  their  political  relations  with 
the  Government  of  India  and  each  other  are 
very  varied.  Eleven  Chiefs  have  direct  treaty 
engagements  with  the  British  Government. 

The  following  list  gives  the  approximate  size, 
population  and  revenue  of  the  eight  principal 
States  above  mentioned : — 


Name. 

Area  in 
square 
miles. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Revenue. 

Rs.  lakhs. 

Gwalior 

25,133 

3,102,279 

140 

Indore 

9,506 

1,007,856 

70 

Bhopal 

6,902 

730,383 

30 

Rewah 

13,000 

1,514,843 

53 

Dhar 

1,783 

154,070 

9 

Jaora 

568 

75,951 

8 

Datia 

911 

154,603 

9 

Orcha 

2,079 

330.032 

11 
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Gwalior. — The  house  of  Scindia  traces  its 
descent  to  a  family  of  which  one  branch  held  the 
hereditary  post  of  patel  in  a  village  near  Satara. 
The  head  of  the  family  received  a  patent  of  rank 
from  Aurangzebe.  The  founder  of  the  Gwalior 
House  was  Ranoji  Scindia  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  personal  attendant  on  the  Peshwa  Baji 
Rao.  In  1726  together  with  Malhar  Eao 
Iloikar,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Indore,  he 
was  authorised  by  the  Peshwa  to  collect  revenues 
and  he  fixed  his  headquarters  at  the  ancient  city 
of  Ujjain,  which  became  the  capital  of  the 
Scindia  dominions.  Gwalior  subsequently 
played  a  leading  part  in  shaping  the  history  of 
India.  The  reverses  which  Scindia's  troops 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1778  and 
1780  led  to  the  treaty  of  Salbai  (1782),  which 
made  the  British  arbiters  in  India  and  recog- 
nised Scindia  as  an  independent  Chief  and  not 
as  a  vassal  under  the  Peshwa.  Subsequently 
Scindia's  military  power,  developed  by  the 
French  Commander  DeBoigne,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  the  British  victories  of  Ahmed- 
nagar,  Assaye,  Asirgarh  and  Laswari. 

The  present  ruler  is  Major-Gcneral  H.  H. 
Maharaja  Sir  Madho  Rao  Alijah  Bahadur  Scin- 
dia, G.C.V.O.,  G.C.S.I.,  A.D.c.  to  the  King.  He 
succeeded  in  1886  and  obtained  powers  in 
1894.  In  1901  he  went  to  China  during  the 
war;  he  holds  the  rank  of  honorary  Major- 
Gencral  of  the  British  Army  and  the  honorary 
degrees  of  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  and  D.C.L.,  Oxon. 
He  is  also  a  Donat  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  01 
Jerusalem  in  England.  The  administration  is 
controlled  by  the  Maharaja  assisted  by  five 
members  of  the  MajUs-i-khas. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  traversed  by 
the  G.  I.  P.  Railway  and  two  branches  run  from 
Bhopal  to  Ujjain  and  from  Bina  to  Baran.  The 
Gwalior  Light  Railway  runs  for  250  miles  from 
Gwalior  to  Bhind,  from  Gwahor  to  Sheopur  and 
from  Gwalior  to  Sipri.  The  main  industries 
are  cotton  ginning,  which  is  done  all  over  the 
State  ;  fine  muslins  made  at  Chandcri,  leather 
work,  etc.  The  State  maintains  three  regiments 
of  Imperial  Service  Cavalry,  two  battalions  of 
Imperial  Service  Infantry  and  a  transport 
corps.  Lashkar,  the  capital  city,  is  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  ancient  city  and  the  fort  of 
Gwalior.   Annual  expenditure  144  lakhs. 

Indore. — The  Holkars  of  Indore  belong  to  the 
shepherd  class,  the  founder  of  the  house,  Malhar 
Rao  Holkar,  being  born  in  1698.  His  soldierly 
quaUties  brought  him  to  the  front  under  the 
Peshwa,  who  took  him  into  his  service  and  em- 
ployed him  in  his  conquests.  When  the  Maratha 
power  was  broken  at  the  battle  of  Panipat,  in 
1761,  Malhar  Rao  had  acquired  vast  territories 
stretching  from  the  Deccan  to  the  Ganges.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  lunatic  grandson  who  again 
was  succeeded  by  his  mother,  Ahilya  Bai,  whose 
administration  is  still  looked  upon  as  that  of  a 
model  ruler.  Disputes  as  to  the  succession  and 
other  causes  weakened  this  powerful  State,  and, 
when  it  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  out- 
break of  war  in  1817  between  the  British  and  the 
Peshwa,  Holkar  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms. 
The  Treaty  of  Mandaser  in  1818  still  governs 
the  regulations  existing  between  the  State  and 
the  British  Government.  In  the  mutiny  of 
1857,  when  Holkar  was  unable  to  control  his 
troops  he  personally  gave  every  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  authorities  at  Mhow, 


In  1903  Sivaji  Rao,  Who  died  in  1908,  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son.  His  Highness  Maharaja 
Tukoji  Rao  Holkar,  the  present  ruler,  who  was 
born  in  1890,  and  was  formally  invested  with 
ruling  powers  in  November  1911.  In  the  admi- 
nistration His  Highness  is  assisted  by  his  Chief 
Minister  and  a  Council  of  5  Ministers.  The  State 
Army  consists  of  519  Imperial  Service  Troops 
and  1,629  State  forces.  The  capital  is  Indore 
City  on  the  Ajmer-Khandwa  Section  of  the 
Rajputana-Malwa  Bailway.  The  ordinary 
revenue  is  estimated  at  Rs.  85  lakhs. 

Bhopal. — The  principal  Mussalman  State  in 
Central  India,  ranks  next  in  importance  to 
Hyderabad  among  the  JMuhammadan  States 
of  India.  Ttie  ruling  family  was  founded  by 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  a  I'irah  Afghan  in  the 
service  of  Aurangzeb.  He  was  nominated 
Governor  of  the  Bairasia  Ilaka  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  eventually  his  independent 
authority  in  Bhopal  and  its  neighbourhood. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  the  Nawabs 
successfully  withstood  the  inroads  of  Scindia 
and  Bhonsla  and  by  the  agreement  of  1817 
Bhopal  undertook  to  assist  the  British  with  a 
contingent  force  and  to  co-operate  against  the 
Pindari  bands. 

The  present  Ruler  of  the  State,  Her  Highness 
Nawab  Sultan  Jahan  Begum,  C.  I.,  G.c.S.l., 
G.O.I.E.,  G.B.E.,  is  the  third  in  the  successive 
line  of  lady- rulers,  who  have  ruled  the  destinies 
of  the  State  with  marked  ability.  Ha\ing 
succeeded  in  lOQl,  she  personally  conducts, 
and  has  introduced  a  number  of  reforms  in,  the 
administration  of  her  State.  Her  eldest  son, 
Hon.  Colonel  Xawab  Maliommad  Nasrullah 
Khan,  controls  the  Forest  Department  and  her 
second  son  Hon.  Major  Nawabzada  Mahommad 
ObaiduUah  Xlian,  C.S.I. ,  who  holds  the  rank 
of  Brig.-Genl.  in  the  State  Army,  is  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  State  Forces,  while  the 
youngest  Nawabzada  Mahommad  HamiduHah 
Khan,  B.  A.  and  Hon.  Major  in  the  Bhopal 
Army,  is  the  head  of  her  Highness*  Secretariat. 
The  State  maintains  one  regiment  each  of 
Imperial  Service  Cavalry  and  Infantry.  The 
Capital,  Bhopal  City,  on  the  northern  bank  of  an 
extensive  lake  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
G.  I.  P.  Ry.  with  the  Bhopal  Ujjain  Railway. 

Rewah.— This  State  lies  in  the  Baghelkhand 
Agency,  and  falls  into  two  natural  divisions  sepa- 
rated by  the  scarp  of  the  Kaimur  range.  Its 
Chiefs  are  Baghel  Rajputs  descended  from  the 
Solanki  clan  which  ruled  over  Gujrat  from  the 
tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1812,  a  body 
of  Pindarics  raided  Mirzapur  from  Rewah  terri- 
tory and  the  chief,  who  had  previously  rejected 
overtures  for  an  alliance,  was  called  upon  to 
accede  to  a  treaty  acknowledging  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government.  During  the  Mutiny, 
Kewah  offered  troops  to  the  British,  and  for 
his  services  then,  various  parganas,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  Marathas,  were  restored  to 
the  Rewah  Chief.  The  present  chief  is  H.  H. 
Maharaja  Sir  Venkat  Raman  Singh,  G.C.S.i., 
who  was  born  in  1876.  He  is  assisted  in  the  admi- 
nistration by  two  Commissioners,  one  for  revenue 
matters  and  one  for  judicial.  The  State  force 
consist  of  about  1,700  men.  The  State  is  famous 
for  its  archaeological  remains  and  is  rich  in 
minerals,  coal  being  mined  at  Umaria.  The 
average  expenditure  is  Rs.  11  lakhs. 
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Dhar. — This  State,  under  the  Agency  for 
Southern  States  in  Central  India,  takes  its  name 
from  the  old  city  of  Dhar,  long  famous  as  the 
capital  of  the  Paramara  Rajputs,  who  ruled 
over  Malwa  from  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century 
and  from  whom  the  present  chiefs  of  Dhar — 
Ponwar  Marathas  —  claim  descent.  In 
tlio  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
Cliief  of  Dhar,  Anand  Rao,  was  one  of  the 
leading  chiefs  of  Central  India,  sharing  with 
Holkar  and  Sindhia  the  rule  of  Malwa.  But  in 
1819,  when  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  British, 
the  State  had  become  so  reduced  that  it  consist- 
ed of  Uttle  more  than  the  capital.  The  ruler  is 
H.  H.  Maharaja  Sir  Udaji  Rao  Ponwar,  K.c.s.i., 
K.B.E.,  who  was  born  in  1886,  and  has  control  of 
all  civil,  judicial,  and  ordinary  administrative 
matters.  There  are  22  feudatories,  of  whom 
13  hold  a  guarantee  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  average  expenditure  is  about 
12  lakhs. 

Jaora  State. — This  State  is  in  the  Malwa 
Agency  covering  an  area  of  about  600  square 
miles  with  a  total  population  of  82,497,  and 
has  its  headquarters  at  Jaora  town.  The  first 
Nawab  was  an  Afghan  from  Swat,  who  had 
come  to  India  to  make  his  fortune,  found 
employment  under  the  freebooter  Amir  Khan, 
and  obtained  the  State  after  the  treaty  of  Man- 
dasore  in  1818.  The  present  chief  is  Major 
H.  H.  Sir  Iftikhar  Ali  Khan  Bahadur,  k.c.i.e., 
who  was  born  in  1883  and  is  an  Honorary 
Major  in  the  Indian  Army.  The  soil  of  the 
State  is  among  the  richest  in  Malwa,  being 
mainly  of  the  best  black  cotton  variety,  bearing 
excellent  crops  of  poppy.  The  average  annual 
revenue  is  Rs.  9,78,909. 

Rutlam — Is  the  premier  Rajput  State  in  the 
Malwa  Agency.  It  covers  an  area  of  871  square 
miles,  including  that  of  the  Jagir  of  Khera  in  the 
Kushalgarh  Chiefship,  which  pays  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Ratlam  Darbar.  The  State  was 
founded  by  Raja  Ratansinghji,  a  great  grandson 
of  Raja  Udai  Singh  of  Jodhpur,  in  1652.  The 
Raja  of  Pv-atlam  is  the  religious  head  of  the 
Rajputs  of  Malwa,  and  important  caste  ques- 
tions are  referred  to  him  for  decision.  The 
present  Chief  of  Rutlam  is  Col.  His  Highness 
Raja  Sir  Sajjan  Singh,  K.C.S.I.,  who  was  -born 
in  1880,  educated  at  Daly  College,  Indore,  re- 
ceived military  training  in  Imperial  Cadet 
Corps  and  invested  with  full  powers  in  1898, 
The  administration  is  carried  on  under  him  by 
Rutlam  State  Council  composed  of  four  mem- 
bers. His  Highness  served  in  the  war  in  France 
and  Egypt  from  1915  to  1918,  was  mentioned 
in  despatches  and  received  the  Criox  d'Officiers 
(Ic  legion  d'Honneur.  He  is  also  Regent  of 
Rowa  State.    Salute:  13  guns. 

Senior  Member  of  Council — Raj  Kumar 
Sirdar  Singh  of  Shahpura. 

Datia  State. — The  chiefs  of  this  State,  in  the 
Bundelkhand  Agency,  are  Bundela  Rajputs  of 
the  Orchha  house.  The  territory  was  granted 
by  the  chief  of  Orchha  to  his  son  Bhagwan  Rao 
in  1626,  and  this  was  extended  by  conquest  and 
by  g:-ants  from  the  Delhi  emperors.  The  present 
thief  is  n.  H.  Maharaja  Lokendra  Sir  Govind 
Singh  Bahadur,  k.c.s.i.,  who  was  born  in  1886 
and  succeeded  in  1907.  The  heir-apparent, 
Raja  Bahadur  Balbhadra  Singh  (6  1907)  is 
being  educated  at  the  Daly  College. 


Orchha  State. — The  chiefs  of  this  State  are 
Bundela  Rajputs  claiming  to  be  descendants  of 
the  Gaharwars  of  Benares.  It  was  founded 
as  an  independent  State  in  1048  A.  D.  It  entered 
into  relations  with  the  British  by  the 
treaty  made  in  1812.  The  present  ruler 
is  His  Highness  Sir  Pratap  Singh,  G.c.s.l., 
G.C.I.E.,  who  was  born  in  1854.  He  has 
the  title  of  His  Highness  Saralnad-i-rajhai- 
Bundelkhand  Maharaja  Mahendra  Sawai 
Bahadur.  The  present  chief  enjoys  a  salute 
of  17  guns.  The  State  has  a  population  of  330,032 
and  an  area  of  2,080  square  miles.  The  capital 
is  Tikamgarh,  36  miles  from  Lalitpur  on  the 
G.  I.  P.  Railway.  Orchha,  the  old  capital,  has 
fallen  into  decay  but  is  a  place  of  interest  on 
account  of  its  magnificent  buildings  of  which  the 
finest  were  erected  by  Bir  Singh  Deo,  the  most 
famous  ruler  of  the  State  (1605-1627). 

Agent  to  Qovernor-Oeneral — O.  V.  Bosanquet, 

C.S.I.,  C.I.E. 

GWALIOR. 

Resident—^.  E.  Jardine,  c.l.B.,  I.C.S. 
Bhopal. 

Political  Agent — Major  C.E.  Luard. 

Bundelkhand. 
Political  Agent — Lieut. -Col.  A.  B.  Minchin. 

Baghelkhand. 
Political  Agent — P.  B.  Warburton,  l.c.S. 


Sikkim, 

Sikkim  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east 
by  Tibet,  on  the  south-east  by  Bhutan,  on  the 
south  by  the  British  district  of  Darjeeling,  and 
on  the  west  by  Nepal.  The  population  consists 
of  Bhutias,  Lepehas,  and  Nepalese.  It  forms 
the  direct  route  to  the  Chumbi  Valley  in  Tibet. 
The  main  axis  of  the  Himalayas,  which  runs 
east  and  west,  forms  the  boundary  between 
Sikkim  and  Tibet.  The  Singalila  and  Chola 
ranges,  which  run  southwards  from  the  main 
chain,  separate  Sikkim  from  Nepal  on  the 
west,  and  from  Tibet  and  Bhutan  on  the  east. 
From  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Singalila  range 
rise  the  great  snow  peaks  of  Kin  chin  junga 
(28,146  feet),  one  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world;  it  throws  out  a  second  spur 
terminating  at  Tendon g.  The  Chola  range 
which  is  much  loftier  than  that  of  Singalila, 
leaves  the  main  chain  at  the  Dongkya  mountain. 

Tradition  says  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Rajas 
of  Sikkim  originally  came  from  eastern  Tibet. 
The  State  was  twice  invaded  by  the  Gurkhas  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Nepal  War  in  1814,  the  British 
formed  p,n  alliance  with  the  Raja  of  Sikkim  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  the  Raja  was  rewarded  by 
a  considerable  cession  of  territory.  In  1835  the 
Raja  granted  the  site  of  Darjeeling  to  the  British 
and  received  Ks.  12.000  annuallv  iu  lieu  of  it. 
The  State  was  previously  under  the  Government 
of  Bengal,  but  was  brought  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Government  of  India  in  1906. 
The  State  is  thinly  populated,  the  area  being 
2,818  square  miles,  and  the  population  87,920, 
chiefly  Buddhists  and  Hindus.    The  most  im- 
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portant  crops  are  maize  and  rice.  There  are 
several  trade  routes  through  Sikkiln  from 
Darjeelinjr  District  into  Tibet.  In  the  conven- 
tion of  1890  provision  was  made  for  the  opening 
of  a  trade  mart  but  the  results  were  disappoint- 
ing, and  the  failure  of  the  Tibetans  to  fulfil  their 
obligations  resulted  in  1904  in  the  despatch  of  a 
mission  to  Lhasa,  where  a  new  convention  was 
signed.  Trade  with  the  British  has  increased  in 
recent  years,  and  is  now  between  40  and  50 
lakhs  yearly.  A  number  of  good  roads  have 
been  constructed  in  recent  years.  The  present 
ruler,  His  Highness  Maharajah  Tashi  Namgyal, 
r.i.E.,  was  born  in  1893  and  succeeded  in  1914. 
His  Highness  was  invested  with  full  ruling 
powers  on  the  5th  April  1918.  The  title  of 
a  CLE.  was  conferred  upon  the  Maharaja  on 
the  1st  January  1918.  The  average  revenue 
is  Rs.  2,62,000. 

Political  Officer  in  Sikkim: — Major  W.  L.j 
Campbell,  C.I.E.  i 

Bhutan.  | 

Bhutan  extends  for  a  distance  of  approximately 
190  miles  east  and  west  along  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Himalayas, 
adjacent  to  the  northern  border  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam.  Its  area  is  18,000  square 
miles  and  its  population,  consisting  of  Buddhists 
and  Hindus,  has  been  estimated  at  300,000. 
The  country  formerly  belonged  to  a  tribe  called 
Tek-pa,  but  was  wrested  from  them  by  some 
Tibetan  soldiers  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth cencury.  British  relations  with  Bhutan 
commenced  in  1772  when  the  Bhotias  invaded 
the  principality  of  Cooch  Behar  and  British  aid 
was  invoked  by  that  State.  After  a  number  of 
raids  by  the  Bhutan ese  into  Assam,  an  envoy 
(the  Hon.  A.  Eden)  was  sent  to  Bhutan,  who  was 
grossly  insulted  and  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty 
surrendering  the  Duars  to  Bhutan.  On  his 
return  the  treaty  was  disallowed  and  the  Duars 
annexed.  This  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of 
1865,  by  which  the  State's  relations  with  the 
Government  of  India  were  satisfactorily  regu- 
lated. The  State  formerly  received  an  allowance 
of  half  a  lakh  a  year  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  consideration  of  the  cession  in  1865 
of  some  areas  on  the  southern  borders.  This 
allowance  was  doubled  by  a  new  treaty  con- 
cluded in  January  1910,  by  which  the  Bhuta- 
nese  Government  bound  itself  to  be  guided  by 
the  advice  of  the  British  Government  in  regard 
to  its  external  relations,  while  the  British 
Government  undertook  to  exercise  no  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  administration  of  Bhutan. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Tibet  INlission 
of  1904,  the  Bhotias  gave  strong  proof  of  their 
friendly  attitude.  Not  only  did  they  consent  to 
the  survey  of  a  road  through  their  country  to 
Chumbi,  but  their  ruler,  the  Tongsa  Penlop, 
accompanied  the  British  troops  to  Lhasa,  and 
assisted  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Tibetan 
authorities.  For  these  services  he  was  made 
a  K.C.I.E.,  and  he  has  since  entertained  the  Bri- 
tish Agent  hospitably  at  his  capital.  The 
ruler  is  now  known  as  H.  H.  the  Maharaia  of 
Bhutan,  Sir  Ucgen  Wangchuk,  K.c.s.i.,  k.o.i.e. 
At  the  head  of  the  Bhutan  Government,  there 
are  nominally  two  supreme  authorities ;  the 
Dharma  Rajai  known  as  Shapting  Renipoche.the 
spiritual  head;  and  the  Deb  or  Depa  Raja,  the 


temi)oral  ruler.  The  Dharma  Raja  is  regarded  as 
a  very  high  incarnation  of  Buddha,  far  higher 
than  the  ordinary  incarnations  in  Tibet,  of  which 
there  are  several  hundreds.  On  the  death  of  a 
Dharma  Haja  a  year  or  two  is  allowed  to  elapse, 
and  his  reincarnation  then  takes  place,  alwavs  in 
the  Choje,  or  royal  family  of  Bhutan. 

Cultivation  is  backward  and  the  chief  crop  is 
maize.  The  Military  force  consists  of  local 
levies  under  the  control  of  the  different  chiefs. 
They  are  of  no  military  value. 

Nepal. 

The  kingdom  of  Xepal  is  a  narrow  tract  of 
country  extending  for  about  520  miles  along  the 
southern  slope  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Hima- 
layas. It  has  an  area  of  about  54,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000,000, 
chiefly  Hindus.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  the  lower  slopes  being  culti- 
vated. Above  these  is  a  rugged  broken  wall  of 
rock  leading  up  to  the  chain  of  snow-clad  peaks 
which  culminate  in  Mount  Everest  (29,002  feet) 
and  others  of  slightly  less  altitude.  The  country 
before  the  Gurkha  occupation  was  split  up 
into  several  small  kingdoms  under  Newar 
kings.  The  Gurkhas  under  Prithvi  Narayan 
Shah  overran  and  conquered  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Patau,  Kathmandu,  and  Bhatgaon. 
and  other  places  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century  and  since  then  have  been  rulers 
of  the  whole  of  Nepal.  In  1846  the  head  of  the 
Rana  family  obtained  from  the  sovereign  the  per- 
petual right  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  Ne- 
pal, and  the  right  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  descend- 
ant. In  1850  Jung  Bahadur  paid  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land and  was  thus  the  first  Hindu  Chief  to  leave 
India  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  British  nation.  The 
relations  of  Nepal  with  the  Government  of 
India  .are  regulated  by  the  treaty  of  1816  and 
subsequent  agreements  by  which  a  representa- 
tive of  the  British  Government  is  received  at 
Kathmandu.  This  British  representative  has 
come  to  be  styled  as  Resident  though  his  func- 
tion differs  much  from  that  of  a  Resident  at  the 
courts  of  the  Native  States  of  India.  By  virtue 
of  the  same  treaty  Nepal  manita,ins  a  Represen- 
tative at  Delhi  and  her  treaty  relations  with 
Tibet  allow  her  to  keep  a  Resident  at  Lhassa 
of  her  own.  Her  relation  with  China  is  of  a 
friendly  nature.  Ever  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  1 81 6  the  friendly  relations  with  the 
British  Government  have  steadily  been  main- 
tained and  during  the  rule  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister  it  has  been  at  its  height  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  valuable  friendly  help  in  men  and  money 
which  has  been  given  and  which  was  apprecia- 
tively mentioned  in  both  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  by  Mr.  Asquithin  his  Guildhall  speech 
in  1915.  The  message  from  His  Majesty  the 
King  Emperor  to  the  Nepalese  Prime  Minister 
sent  on  the  termination  of  hostilities  and  pub- 
lished at  the  time  as  also  the  Viceroy's  valedic- 
tory address  to  the  Nepalese  contingent  on  the 
eve  of  their  return  home  after  having  laudably 
fultilled  their  mission  in  India  eloquently  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  the  valuable  help 
rendered  by  Nepal  during  the  four  and  a  half 
years  of  war. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  history  of 
Nepal  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Goverament  of 
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the  country  has  generally  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  of  the  day.  Since  the  time  of  Jung 
Bahadur  this  system  of  government  has  been 
clearly  la.id  down  and  defined.  The  sovereign, 
or  Maharajadhiraja,  as  he  is  called,  is  but  a 
dignified  figure-head,  whose  position  can  best 
be  likened  to  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
during  the  Shogunate.  The  present  ruler,  His 
Majesty  Maharajadhiraja  Tribhubana  Bir  Bik- 
ram  Jung  Bahadur  Shah  Bahadur  Shum  Shere 
Jung,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
lather  in  1911.  The  real  ruler  of  the 
country  is  the  Minister  who,  while  enjoying 
complete  monopoly  of  power,  couples  with  his 
official  rank  the  exalted  title  of  Maharaja. 
Next  to  him  comes  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  ordinarily  succeeds  to  the  office  of  Minister. 

The  present  Minister  at  the  head  of  affairs  of 
Nepal  is  Maharaja  Sir  Chandra  Shum  Shere 


Jung  Bahadur  E-ana,  g.c.b.,  g.c.s.i,,  g.o.v.o., 
D.c.L.  and  Honorary  General  in  the  British 
Army.  He  has  been  Prime  Minister  and  Marshal 
of  Nepal  since  June,  1901. 

Rice,  wheat  and  maize  form  the  chief  crops  in 
the  lowlands.  Mineral  wealth  is  supposed  to  be 
great,  but,  like  other  sources  of  le venue,  has  not 
been  developed.  Communications  in  the  State 
are  primitive.  The  revenue  is  about  two  crores 
of  rupees  per  annum.  The  standing  army  ia 
estimated  at  45,000,  the  high  posts  in  it  being 
filled  by  relations  of  the  Minister.  The  State  is 
of  considerable  archaeological  interest  and  many 
of  the  sites  connected  with  scenes  of  Buddha's 
life  have  been  identified  in  it  by  the  remains  of 
inscribed  pillars. 

Resident,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  F.  T.  O'Connor,  C.i.E. 
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The  native  states  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
Provinces  are  Amb,  Chitral,  Dir,  Nawagai 
(Bajaur),  and  Phulera.  The  total  area  is  about 
7,704  square  miles  and  the  population,  mainly 
Mahomedan,  is  1,622,094.  The  average  annual 
revenue  of  the  first  four  is  about  PcS.  4,65,000  ; 
that  of  Phulera  is  unknown. 

Amb. — Is  only  a  village  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Indus  in  Independent  Tanawala. 

Chitral. — Runs  from  Dir  to  the  south  of 
the  Hindu-Kush  range  in  the  north,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  4,500  square  miles.  The  ruling 
dynasty  has  maintained  itself  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  the  State  has  constantly  been  at  war  with 
its  neighbours.  It  was  visited  in  1885  by  the 
Lockhart  Mission,  and  in  1889,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  political  agency  in  Gilgit,  the  ruler 
of  Chitral  received  an  annual  subsidy  from  the 
British  Government.  That  subsidy  was  increased 
two  years  later  on  condition  that  the  ruler, 
Amam-ul-Mulk,  accepted  the  advice  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  in  all  matters  connected  with 
foreign  policy  and  frontier  defence.  His  sudden 
death  in  1892  was  followed  by  a  dispute  as  to  the 
succession.  The  eldest  son  Nizam-ul-Mulk  was 
recognised  by  Government,  but  he  was  mur- 
dered in  1895.  A  religious  war  was  declared 
against  the  infidels  and  the  Agent  at  Gilgit,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Chitral  to  report  on  the  situa- 
tion, was  besieged  with  his  escort  and  a  force 
had  to  be  despatched  (April  1895)  to  their 
relief. 

The  three  valleys  of  which  the  State  consists 
are  extremely  fertile  and  continuously  culti- 


vated. The  internal  administration  of  the 
country  is  conducted  by  the  Mehtar,  and  the 
foreign  policy  is  regulated  by  the  Political 
Agent. 

Dir. — The  territories  of  this  State,  about 
5,000  square  miles  in  area,  include  the  country 
drained  by  the  Panjkora  and  its  affluents  down 
to  the  junction  of  the  former  river  with  the 
Bajaur  Rud,  and  also  the  country  east  of  this 
from  a  point  a  little  above  Tirah  in  Upper  Swat 
down  to  the  Dush  Khel  Country,  following  the 
right  bank  of  the  Swat  river  throughout.  The 
Khan  of  Dir  is  the  overlord  of  the  country, exact- 
ing allegiance  from  the  petty  chiefs  of  the  clans. 
Dir  is  mainly  held  by  Yusufzai  Pathans,  the  old 
non-Pathan  inhabitants  being  now  confined  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Panjkora  Valley  known 
as  the  Bashkar. 

Bajaur. — Nawagai  is  a  tract  of  country 
included  in  the  territories  collectively  known  as 
Bajaur  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Panjkora  river,  on  the  east  by  the  Utman  Khel 
and  Mohmand  territories  and  on  the  west  by  the 
watershed  of  the  Kunar  river  which  divides  it 
from  Afghanistan.  The  political  system,  if  it 
can  be  termed  system,  is  a  communal  form  of 
party  government,  the  country  being  divided  . 
into  several  minor  Khanates,  each  governed  by 
a  chieftain.  But  virtually  the  authority  of  the 
chieftains  is  limited  to  the  rights  to  levy  tithe, 
or  ushar,  when  they  can  enforce  its  payment, 
and  to  exact  military  service  (if  the  tribesmen 
choose  to  render  it.) 

Political  Agent  for  Dir,  Swat    and  Chitral, 
Major  F.  H.  Hamphrys,  I.  A. 
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NATIVE  STATES  UNDER 

The  Madras  Presidency  ir eludes  5 
Native  States  covering  an  area  of  10,087  square 
miles.  Of  these  the  States  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin  represent  ancient  Hindu  dynasties. 
Pudukottai  is  the  inheritance  of  the  chieftain 
called  the  Tondiman.  Banganapalle  and  Sandur, 
two  petty  States,  of  which  the  first  is  ruled  by  a 
Nawab,  lie  in  the  centre  of  two  British  districts. 


Name. 

Area 
sq. 
miles. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Approx. 

Revenue 
\n  lakhs 
ot  rupees. 

Travancore 

7,129 

3,428,975 

128 

Cochin 

1,361 

918,110 

47 

Pudukottai 

1,178 

411,878 

16 

Banganapalle  . . 

255 

39,356 

2-8 

Sandur 

161 

13,517 

1-7 

Travancore. — This  State  occupies  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  forming 
an  irregular  triangle  with  its  apex  at  Cape 
Comorin.  The  early  history  of  Travancore  is 
in  great  part  traditional ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Chera  dynasty,  one  of  the  three 
great  Hindu  dynasties  which  exercised  sovere- 
ignty at  one  time  in  Southern  India.  The 
petty  chiefs,  who  had  subsequently  set  up  as 
iijdependent  rulers  within  the  State,  were  all 
subdued,  and  the  whole  country,  included 
within  its  present  boundaries,  was  consohdated 
and  brought  under  one  rule,  by  the  Maharaja 
Marthanda  Varma  (1729-58).  The  English 
first  settled  at  Anjengo,  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Trivandrum,  and  built  a  factory  there  in 
1684.  In  the  wars  in  which  the  East  India 
Company  were  engaged  in  Madura  and  Tinne- 
velly,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the 
Travancore  State  gave  assistance  to  the  British 
authorities.  Travancore  was  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  staunchest  allies  of  the  British  Power  and 
was  accordingly  included  in  the  Treaty  made  in 
1784  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Sultan  of  Mysore.  To  protect  the  State  from 
possible  inroads  by  Tippu,  an  arrangement  was 
come  to  in  1788  with  the  East  India  Company, 
and  in  1795  a  formal  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  Company  agreed  to  protect  Travan- 
core from  all  ford^n  enemies.  In  1805  the 
annual  subsifly  to  be  paid  by  Travancore  was 
fixed  at  8  lakhs  of  rupees. 

The  present  ruler  is  His  Highness  Maharaja 
Sir  llama  Vajma,  G.c.s.i.,  G.c.i.E.,  who  was 
bom  in  1857  and  ascended  the  masnad  in  1885. 
The  government  is  conducted  in  his  name  with 
the  assistance  of  a  Dewan  (Dewan  Bahadur  M. 
Krishnan  Nair).  The  work  of  legislation  is  en- 
trusted to  a  Council  brought  into  existence  in 
1888.  An  assembly  known  as  the  Sri  Mulam 
Popular  Assembly  meets  once  a  year,  when  its 
members  are  able  to  bring  suggestions  before  the 
Dewan.  The  State  supports  a  military  force  of 
1,472  men.    Education  has  advanced  consider- 
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ably  in  recent  years  and  the  State  takes  a  lead- 
ing place  in  that  respect.  The  principal  food 
grain  grown  is  rice,  but  the  main  source  of  agri- 
cultural wealth  is  the  cocoanut.  Other  crops  are 
pepper,  areca-nut,  jack-fruit  and  tapioca.  Cotton 
weaving  and  the  making  of  matting  from  the 
coir  are  among  the  chief  industries.  The  State 
is  well  provided  with  roads,  and  with  a  natural 
system  of  back-waters,  besides  canals  and  rivers 
navigable  for  country  crafts.  Two  lines  of 
railways  intersect  the  country,  the  Cochin- 
Shoranore  in  the  north-west  and  the  Tinnevelly- 
Quilon  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  State. 
A  third  line,  from  Quilon  to  Trivandrum,  was 
opened  on  the  1st  January  1918.  The  capital  is 
Trivandrum. 

Political  Agent  :  H.  L.  Braidwood,  i.c.S. 

Cochin. — This  State  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
India  is  bounded  by  the  Malabar  District  of  the 
IMadras  Presidency  and  the  State  of  Travancore. 
Very  little  is  known  of  its  early  history.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  Rajas  of  Cochin  hold 
the  territory  in  right  of  descent  from  Cheraman 
Perumal,  who  governed  the  whole  country  of 
Kerala,  including  Travancore  and  Malabar,  as 
Viceroy  of  the  Chola  Kings  about  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  afterwards  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  independent  Buler.  In 
1502,  the  Portuguese  were  allowed  to  settle  in 
what  is  now  British  Cochin  and  in  the  following 
year  they  built  a  fort  and  established  commer- 
cial relations  in  the  State.  In  the  earlier  wars 
with  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  they  assisted  the 
Rajas  of  Cochin.  The  influence  of  the  Portu- 
guese on  the  west  coast  began  to  decline  about 
ithe  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
in  1663  they  were  ousted  from  the  town  of 
Cochin  by  the  Dutch  with  whom  the  Raja 
entered  into  friendly  relations.  About  a  cen- 
tury later,  in  1759,  when  the  Dutch  power  began 
to  decline,  the  Raja  was  attacked  by  the  Zamo- 
rin of  Calicut,  who  was  expelled  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Raja  of  Travancore.  In  1776,  the 
State  was  conquered  by  Hyder  Ah,  to  whom 
it  remained  tributary  and  subordinate,  and 
subsequently  to  his  son,  Tippu  Sultan.  A 
treaty  was  concluded  in  1791  between  the  Raja 
and  the  East  India  Company,  by  which  His 
Highness  asreed  to  become  tributary  to  the 
British  Government  for  his  territories  which 
were  then  in  the  possession  of  Tippu,  and  to  pay 
a  subsidy. 

His  Highness  Raja  Sri  Sir  Rama  Varmah, 
a.O.S.l.,  G.C.I.E.,  who  was  born  in  1852,  and  who 
ascended  the  Masnad  in  1895,  having  abdicated 
in  December,  1914,  His  Highness  Sri  Sir 
Rama  Varmah,  G.c.i.E.,  who  was  born  on  6th 
October,  1858,  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  was 
duly  installed  as  Raja  on  the  21st  January  1915. 
The  administration  is  conducted  under  the 
control  of  the  Raja  whose  chief  Minister  and 
Executive  Officer  is  the  Dewan  Rao  Bahadur 
T.  Vijayaraghava  Charya.  The  forests  of 
Cochin  form  one  of  its  most  valuable 
assets.  They  abound  in  teak,  ebony, 
blackwood,  and  other  valuable  trees.  Rice 
forms  the  staple  of  cultivation.  Cocoanuts  are 
largely  raised  in  the  sandy  tracts,  and  their 
products  form  the  chief  exports  of  the  State. 
Communications  by  road  and  back-waters  are 
good,  and  the  State  owns  a  line  of  railway  from 
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Shorancre  to  Eruakulam,the  capital  of  the  State, 
p.nd  a  Forest  Steam  Tramway  used  in  develop- 
ing the  forests.  The  State  supports  a  force 
of  24  officers  and  250  men. 

Political  Agent  :  H.  L.  Braid  wood,  l.C  S. 

Pudukkottai. — This  State  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  Trichinopoly,  on  the  south 
by  Madura  and  on  the  east  by  Tanjore.  In 
early  times  a  part  of  the  State  belonged  to  the 
Chola  Xings  and  the  southern  part  to  the 
Pandya  Kings  of  Madura.  Relations  with  the 
English  began  during  the  Carnatic  wars.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Trichinopoly  by  the  French  in 
1752,  the  Tondiman  of  the  time  did  good  service 
to  the  Company's  cause  by  sending  them  pro- 
visions, although  his  own  country  was  on  at 
least  one  occasion  ravaged  as  a  consequence 
of  his  adelity  to  the  Enghsh.  In  1756  he 
sent  some  of  his  troops  to  assist  Muham- 
mad Yusuf,  the  Company's  sepoy  comman- 
dant, in  settling  the  Madura  and  Tinnevelly 
countries.  Subsequently  he  was  of  mucn  service 
in  the  wars  with  Haidar  Ali.  His  services  were 
rewarded  by  a  grant  of  territory  subject  to  the 
conditions  that  the  district  should  not  be  aUe- 
nated  (1806).  Apart  from  that  there  is  no  treaty 
or  arrangement  with  the  Kaja.  The  present 
ruler  is  His  Highness  Sri  Brihadamba  Das,  Sir 
Marthanda  Bhairava  Tondiman  Bahadur, 
G. C.I. E.,  who  is  eighth  in  descent  from  the  foun- 
der of  the  family.  He  succeeded  in  188G.  The 
Collector  of  Trichinopoly  is  ex- officio  Political 
Agent  for  Pudukkottai,  The  administration  of 
the  State,  under  the  E-aja,  is  entrusted  to  a 
State  Council  of  three  members,  a  Superin- 
tendent (Mr.  Thomas  Austin,  i.c.s.),  Dewan, 
and  Councillor,  The  various  departments 
are  constituted  on  the  British  India  model. 
The  principal  food  crop  is  rice.  The  forests, 
which  co\er  about  one-seventh  of  the  State, 
contain  only  small  timber.  There  are  no  large 
industries.  The  State  is  well  provided  with 
loads,  but  Pudukkottai  is  the  only  municipai 
town  in  the  State 

Political  Agent:  C.  G.  Austin,  i.c.S. 

Banganapalle. — This  is  a  small  State  in  two 
detached  portions  which  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury passed  from  Hyderabad  to  Mysore  and 
back  again  to  Hyderabad.    The  control  over  it 
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was  ceded  to  the  Madras  Government  by  the 
N^izam  in  1800.  The  present  ruler  is  Nawab 
Meer  Glmlam  Ali  Khan  Bahadur.  The  chief 
food  grains  grown  are  wheat  and  cholam. 
Roads  have  recently  been  constructed  and  the 
capital  Baganapalle,  is  opened  up  with  broad 
thoroughfares.  The  Nawab  pays  no  tribute  and 
maintains  no  military  force.  Sericulture,  lac 
cultivation,  and  weaving  industries  have  lately 
been  started  in  the  State. 

Political  Agent:    C.  F.  Brackenbury,  i.c-S. 

Sandur.— This  is  a  small  State  almost 
surrounded  by  the  District  of  Bellary  the  Col- 
lector of  which  is  the  Political  Agent.  Its  early 
history  dates  from  1728  when  it  was  first  seized 
by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Raja,  a  Maiatha 
named  Sidhoji  Rao.  It  subsequently  became 
a  vassal  to  the  Peshwa,  after  whose  downfall 
a  formal  title  for  the  State  was  granted  by  the 
Madras  Government  to  one  Siva  Rao.  The 
present  ruler  is  H.  H.  Raja  Srimant  Venkata 
Rao,  Rao  Saheb  Ghorpade,  Mamulkat  Madar, 
Senapathi,  who  was  born  in  1892.  The  State 
was  administered  by  the  Raja  and  the  Dewan 
CM.  R.  R.  A.  Subraya  Modliar  Avergal)  but  the 
Raja  was  temporarily  removed  from  powers  and 
the  administration  of  the  State  was  assumed 
by  the  Government  of  Madras,  with  effect 
from  1st  October  1918.  The  Raja  pays  no 
tribute  and  maintains  no  military  force.  The 
most  important  staple  crop  is  cholam.  Teak 
and  sandal  wood  are  found  in  small  quantities 
in  the  forests. 

The  minerals  of  the  State  possess  unusual 
interest.  The  hematites  found  in  it  are  pro- 
bably the  richest  ore  in  India.  An  outcrop 
near  the  southern  boundary  forms  the  crest  of  a 
ridge  150  feet  in  height,  which  apparently  con- 
sists entirely  of  pure  steel  grey  crystalline  hema- 
tite (specular  iron)  of  intense  hardness.  Some 
of  the  softer  ores  used  to  be  smelted,  but  the 
industry  has  been  killed  by  the  cheaper  English 
iron.  Manganese  deposits  have  also  been  found 
in  three  places,  and  during  1911  to  1914  over 
2,23,000  tons  of  manganese  ore  were  transported-- 
by  one  company. 

Ag.  Political  Agent:    J.  I.  Smith,  i.c.S. 


UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  BOMBAY. 


More  than  a  half  of  the  total  number  of  the 
very  various  units  counted  as  Native  States 
in  India  are  under  the  Government  of  Bombay. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Bombay 
States  is  the  great  number  of  petty  principali- 
ties ;  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar  alone  con- 
tains nearly  two  hundred  separate  States. 
The  recognition  of  these  innumerable  jurisdic- 
tions is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  ttie  early 
Bombay  administrators  were  induced  to  treat 
the  de  facto  exercise  of  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
liction  by  a  landholder  as  carrying  with  it  a 
quasi-sovereign  status.  As  the  rule  of  suc- 
cession by  primogeniture  applies  only  to  the 
lirger  principalities,  the  minor  states  are  con- 
tinually suffering  disintegration.  In  Bombay, 
as  in  Central  India,  there  are  to  be  found  every- 
where the  traces  of  disintegration  and  disorder 
left  by  the  eighteenth  century.   Id  no  part  of 


India  is  there  a  greater  variety  of  principali- 
ties. The  bulk  of  them  are  of  modem  origin, 
the  majority  having  been  founded  by  Marathas 
in  the  general  scramble  for  power  in  the  txiiddle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  several  Rajput 
houses  date  from  earlier  times.  Interesting 
traces  of  ancient  history  are  to  be  found  at 
Sachin,  Janjira  and  Jafarabad,  where  chiefs 
of  a  foreign  ancestry,  descended  from  Abys- 
sinian admirals  of  the  Deccan  fleets,  still  remain. 
A  few  aboriginal  chiefs,  Bhils  or  Kolia,  exer- 
cise an  enfeebled  authority  in  the  Dangs  and 
the  hilly  country  that  fringes  the  Mahi  and  the 
Narbada  rivers. 

The  control  of  the  Bombay  Government  is 
exercised  through  Political  Agents,  whosn 
positions  and  duties  vary  greatly.  In  somt; 
of  the  more  important  States  their  functions 
are  conflued  to  the  giving  of  advice  and  the 
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exercise  of  a  general  surveillance ;  in  other 
cases  they  are  invested  with  an  actual  share 
in  the  administration ;  while  States  whose 
rulers  are  minors— and  the  number  of  these 
is  always  large— are  directly  managed  by  Gov- 
ernment officers.  Some  of  the  States  arc  sub- 
ordinate to  other  States,  and  not  in  direct 
relations  with  the  British  Government;  in 
these  cases  the  status  of  the  feudatories  is 
usually  guaranteed  by  Government.  The 
powers  of  the  chiefs  are  regulated  by  treaty 
or  custom,  and  range  downwards  to  a  mere 
right  to  collect  revenue  in  a  share  of  a  village, 
without  criminal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  Kathiawar. 

The  Native  States  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
number  377.  Area  65,761  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1911)  7,411,675.  They  are  divided 
for  administrative  purposes  into  the  following 
agencies  : — Bijapur  Agency,  2  states  ;  Cutch 
Agency,  1  state ;  Dharwar  Agency,  1  state 
(Savanur) ;  Kaira  Agency,  1  state  (Cambay) ; 
Kathiawar  Agency,  187  states  (principal  states, 
Bhavnagar,  Dhrangadhra,  Gondal,  Junagadh, 
Nawanagar) ;  West  Khandesh  Agency,  20 
states  ;  Kolaba  Agency,  1  state  (Janjira)  ; 
Kolhapur  Agency,  9  states  (principal  state 
Kolhapur,  with  9  feudatory  states  )•  Mahi 
Kantha  Agency,  51  states  (principal  state, 
Idar) ;  Nasik  Agency,  1  state  (Surgana) ; 
Palanpur  Agency,  17  states  (principal  state, 
Palanpur) ;  Poona  Agency,  1  state  (Bhor) ; 
Rewa  Kantha  Agency,  62  states  (principal 
State,  Rajpipla)  ;  Satara  Agency,  2  states ; 
Savantvadi  Agency,  1  state  ;  Sholapur  Agency, 
1  state ;  Sukkur  Agency,  1  state  (Khairpur) ; 
Surat  Agency,  17  states;  Thana  Agency,l  state 
(Jauhar).  The  table  below  gives  details  of  the 
area,  etc.,  of  the^more  important  States : — 


State. 

Area 
in 

sq.  miles. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Approx. 

Revenue 
in  lakhs 
of  rupees. 

Bhavnagar 

2,860 

441,367 

47 

Cutch 

7,616 

513,429 

25 

Dhrangadhra   . . 

1,156 

79,142 

12 

Gondal 

1,024 

161,916 

15 

Idar 

1,669 

202,811 

6 

Junagadh 

3,284 

434,222 

26 

Khairpur 

6,050 

223,788 

15 

Kolhapur 

3,165 

833,441 

57 

Navanagar 

3,791 

349,400 

22 

Palanpur 

1,750 

226,250 

5 

Rajpipla 

1,517 

161,588 

9 

Bijapur  Agency.— This  comprises  the 
Satara  Jaghirof  Jath  (980.8  square  miles  in 
area).  On  the  annexation  of  Satara ,  in  1849, 
Jath  and  Daflapur  like  other  Satara  Jaghirs, 
became  feudatories  of  the  British  Government. 
The  latter  has  more  than  once  interfered  to 
adjust  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Jath  Jaghir 
and  in  consequence  of  numerous  acts  of  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  then  ruler  was 
compelled  to  assume  direct  management  from 
1874  to  1885.  The  small  Estate  of  Daflapur 
with  an  area  of  96.8  square  miles  lapsed  to 
the  Jath  Jaghir  on  the  demise  of  its  last  ruler 
Ranibai  Saheb  Dafle  in  January  1917.  The 
Chief  of  Jath  who  belongs  to  the  Maratha  caste, 
is  a  Treaty  Chief  and  ranks  as  a  first  class  Sardar. 
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He  holds  a  sanad  of  adoption,  and  the  succession 
follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  State  is  about  3  lakhs  chiefly 
derived  from  land  revenue.  The  Jath  State 
pays  to  the  British  Government  Rs.  6,400  per 
annum  in  lieu  of  horse  contingent  and  Rs.  4,840 
on  account  of  Sardeshmukhi  rights. 

Political  Agmt. — A.  Master,  Collector  of 
Bijapur. 

Cutch.-— The  State  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north-west  by  Sind,  on  the  east  by  the 
Palanpur  Agency,  on  the  south  by  the  Peninsula 
of  Kathiawar  and  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and  the 
south-west  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  area, 
exclusive  of  the  great  salt  marsh  called  the 
Rann  of  Cutch,  is  7,616  square  miles.  The 
capital  is  Bhuj,  where  the  ruling  Chief  (the 
Maharao  His  Highness  Maha  Rao  Sri  Khengarji 
Savai  Bahaflur,  G.c.s.l.,  G.c.i.E.,  resides.  From 
its  isola^(•d  position,  the  special  character  of 
its  people,  their  peculiar  dialect,  and  their 
strong  feeling  of  personal  loyalty  to  their 
ruler,  the  peninsula  of  Cutch  has  more 
of  the  elements  of  a  distinct  national- 
ity than  any  other  of  the  dependencies  of 
Bombay.  The  earliest  historic  notices  of  the 
State  occur  in  the  Greek  writers.  Its  modern 
history  dates  from  its  conquest  by  the  Sind 
tribe  of  Samma  Rajputs  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  section  of  the  Sammas  forming  the 
ruling  family  in  Cutch  were  known  as  the 
Jadejas  or '  children  of  Jada.'  The  British  made 
a  treaty  with  the  State  in  1815.  There 
is  a  fair  proportion  of  good  arable  soil  in  Cutch, 
and  wheat,  barley  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 
Both  iron  and  coal  are  found  but  are  not  worked. 
Cutch  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  embroidery  and 
silverwork  and  its  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton  are  of  some  importance.  Trade  is 
chiefly  carried  by  sea.  The  ruling  chief  is  the 
supreme  authority.  A  few  of  the  Bhayats  are 
invested  with  jurisdictional  powers  in  varying 
degrees  in  their  own  Estates  and  over  their  own 
ryots.  A  notable  fact  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  Cutch  State  is  the  number 
and  position  of  the  Bhayat.  These  are  Rajput 
nobles  forming  the  brotherhood  of  the  Rao. 
They  were  granted  a  share  in  the  territories  ol 
the  ruling  chief  as  provision  for  their  maintenance 
and  are  bound  to  furnish  troops  on  an  emer« 
gency.  The  number  of  these  chiefs  is  137,  and 
the  total  number  of  the  Jade j a  tribe  in  (Dutch 
is  about  16,000.  The  British  military  force 
having  been  withdrawn  from  Bhuj,  the  State 
now  pays  Rs.  82,257  annually  as  an  Anjar 
equivalent  to  the  British  Government. 
The  military  force  consists  of  about 
1,000  in  addition  to  which,  there  are  some 
irregular  infantry,  and  the  Bhayats  could  furnish 
on  requisition  a  mixed  force  of  four  thousand. 

Political  Agent  :  Lt.-Col.  R.  S.  Pottinger. 

Dharwar  Agency. — This  comprises  only  the 
small  State  of  Savanur.  The  founder  of  the 
reigning  family  who  are  Mahomedans  of  Pa  than 
origin  was  a  Jagirdar  of  Emperor  Aurangzebe. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  Maratha  War  the  Nawab 
of  Savanur  whose  conduct  had  been  exciei)- 
tionally  loyal  was  confirmed  in  his  possessions 
by  the  British  Government.  The  State  pays  no 
tribute.  The  principal  crops  are  jwari  ana 
cotton.  The  area  is  70  square  miles  and  popula- 
tion 17,909.    The  revenue  is  about  one_lakh. 
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The  present  chief  is  Captain  Abdul  Majidkhan 
Dilerjang  Bahadur. 
Political  Agent:   A.  E.  L.  Emanuel,  i.c.S. 

Kaira  Agency. — This  includes  only  the  State 
of  Cambay  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  the  same 
name.  Cambay  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief 
ports  of  India  and  of  the  Anhilvada  Kingdom. 
At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  India ; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  also  it 
formed  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  commerce  in 
Western  India.  Factories  were  established 
there  by  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  it  was 
established  a  distinct  State  about  1730,  the 
founder  of  the  present  family  of  Chiefs  being  the 
last  but  one  of  the  Mahomedan  Governors  of 
Gujarat.  The  present  Nawab  is  His  Highness 
Mirza  Hussein  Yawar  Khan  who  is  a  Shiah 
Mogul  of  the  Najumisani  family  of  Persia,  and 
was  born  on  the  16th  May,  1911.  His  father, 
the  late  Nawab  Jaffar  Ali  Khan,  died  on  21st 
January,  1915,  leaving  him  a  minor.  The 
State  is  therefore  under  British  Administration. 
The  State  pays  a  tribute  of  Rs.  21,924  to  the 
British  Government.  Wheat  and  cotton  are 
the  principal  crops.  There  is  a  broad  gauge 
line  from  Cambay  to  Petlad,  connecting  with 
the  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway  at  Anand.  Cambay 
is  a  first  class  State  having  full  jurisdiction. 
Revenue  is  about  six  lakhs.  The  area  of  the 
State  is  350  square  miles,  population  72,656. 

Political  Agent:  J.  C.  Ker,  I.C.S. 

Kathiawar  Agency.-  Kathiawar  is  the 
peninsula  or  western  portion  of  the  Province  of 
Gujarat,  Bombay.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
220  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  165 
miles,  the  area  being  23,445  square  miles.  Of 
this  total  about  20,882  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  2,496,057  is  the  territory  forming 
the  Political  Agency  subordinate  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bombay,  established  in  1822, 
haviug  under  its  control  nearly  200  separate 
States  whose  chiefs  divided  amongst  them- 
selves the  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
The  Kathiawar  Agency  is  divided  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  into  four  prants  or  divisions — 
Jhalawar,  Halar,  Sorath  and  Gohelwar — and 
the  States  have  since  1863  been  arranged  m 
seven  classes.  Since  1822  political  authority  in 
Kathiawar  has  been  vested  in  the  Pohtical  Agent 
subordinate  to  the  Government  of  Bombay. 
In  1902  the  designations  of  the  Political  Agent 
and  his  Assistants  were  changed  to  those  of 
Agent  to  the  Governor  and  Political  Agents 
of  the  prants.  Before  186b,  except  for  the 
criminal  court  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor, 
established  in  1831,  to  aid  the  Darbars  of  the 
several  States  in  the  trial  of  heinous  crimes, 
interference  with  the  judicial  administration 
of  the  territories  was  diplomatic,  not  magis- 
terial ;  and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
first  and  second-class  chiefs  alone  was  defined. 
In  1863,  however,  the  country  underwent  an 
important  change  The  jurisdiction  of  all  the 
chietV  was  classitied  and  defined  :  that  of  chiefs 
of  the  first  and  second  clashes  was  made  plenary  ; 
that  of  lesser  chiefs  was  graded  in  a  diminishing 
scale.  The  four  Political  Agents  of  the  prants 
resident  in  the  four  clivi-»io!»s  of  Kathiawar, 
now  exercise  residuary  jurisdiction  with  large 
civil  and  criminal  powers.  Each  Pohtical 
Agent  of  a  prant  has  a  deputy,  who  resides  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  prant  or  division,  and 


exercises  subordinate  civil  and  criminal  powers 
Serious  criminal  cases  are  committed  by  the 
deputies  to  the  court  of  the  Agent  to  the  Gov« 
ernor,  to  whom  also  civil  and  criminal  apoeals 
lie.  The  Agent  to  the  Governor  is  aided  in  this 
work  by  an  officer  known  as  the  Political  Agent 
and  Judicial  Assistant,  who  is  usually  a  mernbei 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Appeals  from  hi? 
decisions  lie  direct  to  the  Governor  of  Bomba> 
in  Council  in  his  executive  capacity.  Twt 
Deputy  Assistants  also  help  the  Agent. 

Agent  to  the  Governor  in  Kathiawar:  Evac 
Maconochie,  c.s.i.,  i.c.s. 

Bhavnagar. — This  State  Ues  at  the  head  and 
west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  Gohe 
Rajputs,  to  which  tribe  the  Chief  of  Bhavnag« 
belongs,  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  count 
about  the  year  1260,  under  Sajakji  from  who 
three  sons — Ranoji,  Saranji  and  Shahji — an 
descended  respectively  the  chiefs  of  Bhavnagar 
Lathi  and  Palitana.  An  intimate  connexion 
was  formed  between  the  Bombay  Govemmeni 
and  Bhavnagar  in  the  eighteenth  century  whei 
the  chief  of  that  State  took  pains  to  destroy  th( 
pirates  which  infested  the  neighbouring  seas 
The  State  was  split  up  when  Gujarat  and  Ka 
thiawar  were  divided  between  the  Peshwp  auc 
the  Gaekwar ;  but  the  various  claims  ovef 
Bhavnagar  were  consolidated  in  the  hands  o 
the  British  Government  in  1807.  The  Stati 
pays  an  annual  tribute  of  Rs.  1,28,060  to  tht 
British  Government,  Rs.  3,581-8-0  as  Peshkash 
to  Baroda.  and  Rs.  22,858  as  Zortalbi  to  Juna 
gadh.  During  the  minority  of  the  present  he\i 
to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  who  died  in  191' 
the  administration  of  the  Stat^  has  been  en 
trusted  to  an'  Administrator,  the  present  occu 
pant  of  the  post  being  Sir  Prabhashankar  E 
Pattani,  k.C.i.e.,  a  former  Dewan  of  the  Stat 
and  until  recently  a  member  of  the  India  Council 
One  noteworthy  feature  in  the  adrainistratio 
is  the  complete  separation  of  judicial  fror 
executive  functions  and  the  decentralisation  c 
authority  is  another.  The  authority  ani 
powers  of  all  the  Heads  of  Departments  hav 
been  clearly  defined,  and  each  within  his  ow 
sphere  is  independent  of  the  others,  bein 
directly  responsible  to  the  Dewan. 

The  chief  products  of  the  State  are  gra* 
cotton  and  salt.  The  chief  manufactures 
oil,  copper  and  brass  vessels  and  cloth.  T 
Bhavnagar  State  Railway  is  205  miles  in  lengt 
and  the  management  of  it  undertakes  also  t 
working  of  the  Dhrangadhra  State  Railway 
a  length  of  40  miles.  The  capital  of  the  Staf 
is  the  town  and  port  of  Bhavnagar,  which  h. 
a  good  and  safe  harbour  for  shipping  and  carri' 
on  an  extensive  trade  as  one  of  the  princip 
markets  and  harbours  of  export  for  cotton 
Kathiawar.  Bhavnagar  supports  .^00  Ii 
perial  Service  Lancers  and  282  Infantry 
Armed  Police. 

Dhrangadhra  State  is  an  uneven  tra 
of  land  (intersected  by  small  streams)  wni 
consists  of  hilly  and  rocky  ground  where  stoj 
is  quarried.  The  chief  of  Dhrangadhra  b 
longs  to  the  Jhala  tribe,  originally  a  sub-di\ 
sion  of  the  Makvana  family.  This  tribe  is 
Kteat  anuquiLy,  and  is  said  to  have  enter* 
Kathiawar  from  the  north,  establishing  itsf 
first  at  Patri  in  the  Ahmedabad  District,  then 
movmg  to  Halvad  and  finally  settling  in  i 
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present  seat.  The  greater  part  ol  this  terri- 
tory was  probably  annexed  at  one  time  by  the 
Mahomedan  rulers  of  Gujarat.  Subsequently, 
durins;  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzebe 
(1658-1707),  the  sub-division  of  Halvad,  then 
called  Muhammadnagar,  was  restored  to  the 
Jhala  family.  The  petty  States  of  Limbdi, 
Wadhwan,  Chuda,  Sayla,  and  Than-Lakhtar 
in  Kathiawar  are  offshoots  from  Dhrangadhra ; 
His  Highness  the  Maharana  Shri  Sir  Ghanshyam- 
sinhji,  K.C.S.I.,  Maharaja  Baj  Saheb,  is  the 
ruling  chief,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Jhala  Rajput 
family.  The  State  pays  a  tribute  of  B,s.  40^671 
to  the  British  Government,  and  Ks.  4^006  to 
Junagadh  State.  The  administration  is  con- 
ducted under  the  Maharaja's  directions  by  the 
Dewan  Rana  Shri  Mansinhji  S.  Jhala,  C.I.E. 
The  principal  crops  are  cotton  and  grain. 
The  Capital  town  is  Dhrangadhra,  a  fortified 
town,  75  miles  west  of  Ahmedabad. 

Dhrangadhra  State  owns  its  railway  from 
"Wadhwan  Junction  to  Halvad,  a  distance  of 
40  miles  which  is  worked  by  the  Bhavnagar 
State  Railway  on  certain  conditions. 

Gondal  State— The  Chief  of  Gondal  is  a  Raj- 
put of  the  Jadeja  stock  with  the  title  of  H.  H. 
ThaVore  Sahib,  the  present  Chief  being  H.  H. 
Shri  Bhagvat  Sinhji,  G.O.I.E.  The  early  founder 
of  the  State,  Kumbhoji  I.,  had  a  modest  estate 
of  20  villages.  Kumbhoji  II.,  the  most  powerful 
Chief  of  the  House,  widened  the  territories  to 
almost  their  present  limits  by  conquest ;  but 
it  was  left  to  the  present  ruler  to  develop  its 
resources  to  the  utmost,  and  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Reay,  Governor  of  Bombay,  by  its  "  im- 
portance and  advanced  administration  "  to  get 
it  recognised  as  a  First  Class  State.  The  State 
pays  a  tribute  of  Rs.  1,10,721.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  cotton  and  grain  and  the  chief  manu- 
factures are  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  and  gold 
embroidery.  Gondal  has  always  been  pre- 
eminent amongst  the  States  of  its  class  for  the 
vigour  with  which  public  works  have  been 
prosecuted,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
of  railway  enterprise  in  Kathiawar,  having 
initiated  the  Dhasa-Dhoraji  line :  it  subse- 
quently built  other  lines  in  partnership  with 
other  Native  States  in  Kathiawar.  There  are 
no  export  and  import  dues,  the  people  being 
free  from  taxes  and  dues.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing Gondal  stands  first  in  Kathiawar  in  respect 
of  the  spread  of  education.  Compulsory  female 
education  in  the  State  has  been  recently  ordered 
by  His  Highness.  Rs.  13  lakhs  has  been  spent 
on  in-igation  tanks  and  canals  and  water  supply 
to  the  town  of  Gondal.  The  Capital  is 
Gondal,  a  fortified  town  on  the  line  between 
Rajkot  and  Jetalsar. 

Junagadh  State. — This  State  has  an  area 
of  3,283  square  miles  and  an  average  revenue 
of  about  50  lakhs  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Bardas  and  Halar  and  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  river 
Saraswati,  famous  in  the  sacred  annals  of  the 
Hindus,  passes  through  the  State.  A  sparsely 
wooded  tract  called  the  Gir,  is  contained  in 
the  State  and  is  well  known  as  the  last  haunt 
in  India  of  the  lion.  Until  1472,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  Sultan  Mahmud  Begra  of 
Ahmedabad,  Junagadh  was  a  Rajput  State,  ruled 
by  Chiefs  of  the  Chudasama  tribe.  During 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  it  became  a 


dependency  of  Delhi,  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  Mughal  Viceroy  of  Gujarat. 
About  1735,  when  the  representative  of  the 
Mughals  had  lost  his  authority  in  Gujarat, 
Sher  Khan  Babi,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  expelled 
the  Mughal  Governor,  and  established  his 
own  rule.  The  ruler  of  Junagadh  first  entered 
into  engagements  with  the  British  Government 
in  1807.  The  Chief  bears  the  title  of  Nawab, 
the  present  Nawab  being  tenth  in  uccession 
fr9m  the  founder  of  the  family.  He  is  His 
Highness  Mahabat  Khan,  who  was  born  in  1900 
and  succeeded  in  1911.  The  agricultural 
products  are  cotton,  shipped  in  considerable 
quantities,  from  Veraval  to  Bombay,  wheat 
and  other  grains.  The  coast  line  is  well  sup- 
plied with  tair  weather  harbours.  The  State 
pays  a  tribute  of  Rs.  65,604  to  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda  and  the  British  Government,  but 
the  Nawab  receivea  contributions,  called  zor- 
talbi,  amounting  to  Rs.  92,42i  from  a  number 
of  chiefs  in  Kathiawar — a  relic  of  the  days  of 
Mahomedan  supremacy.  The  State  main- 
tains 100  Imperial  Service  Lancers.  The  Ca- 
pital is  Junagadh.  situated  under  the  Girnar 
and  Datar  hills,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque towns  in  India,  while  in  antiquity  and 
historical  interest  it  yields  to  none.  The  Upar- 
kot,  or  old  citadel,  contains  interesting  Bud- 
dhist caves,  and  the  whole  of  the  ditch  and 
neighbourhood  is  honeycombed  with  caves  or 
their  remains.  There  are  a  number  of  fine 
modern  buildings  in  the  town. 

Administrator :  H.  D.  Rendall,  I.O.S. 

Navanagar  State,  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  has  an  area  of  3,791  square 
miles.  The  Maharaja  of  Navanagar  is  a  Jadeja 
Rajput  by  caste,  and  beJoogs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Rao  of  Cutch.  The  Jadejas 
originally  entered  Kathiawar  from  Cutch, 
and  dispossessed  the  ancient  family  of  Jethwas 
(probably  a  branch  of  Jats)  then  established 
at  Ghumli.  The  town  of  Navanagar  was 
founded  in  1540.  The  present  Jam  Sahib  ia 
the  well-known  cricketer,  H.  H.  Jam  Sahib 
Shri  Ranjitsinhji  Vibhaji,  who  was  born  in 
1872  and  succeeded  in  1907.  The  principal 
products  are  grain  and  cotton,  shipped  from 
the  ports  of  the  State.  A  small  pearl  fishery 
lies  off  the  coast.  The  State  pays  a  tribute 
of  Rs.  1,20,093  per  annum  jointly  to  the  British 
Government,  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  and  the 
Nawab  of  Junagadh.  The  State  maintains 
a  squadron  of  Imperial  Service  Lancers.  The 
Capital  is  Navanagar  (or  Jamnagar)  a  flourish- 
ing place,  nearly  4  miles  in  circuit,  situated 
5  miles  east  of  the  port  of  Bedi.  Populatior, 
349,400.   Revenue  nearly  Rs.  40  lakhs. 

Dewan:  K.  B.  Merwanji  Pestonji. 

Kolaba  Agency. — This  Agency  includes 
the  State  of  Janjira  in  the  Konkan,  a  country 
covered  with  spurs  and  hill  ranges  and  much 
intersected  by  creeks  and  backwaters.  The 
ruling  family  is  said  to  be  descended  from  an 
Abyssinian  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  Nizam 
Shahi  Kings  of  Ahmednagar  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  most  noticeable  point 
in  its  history  is  the  successful  resistance  that 
it  alone,  of  all  the  states  of  Western  India, 
made  against  the  determined  attacks  of  the 
Marathas.  The  British  on  succeeding  the 
Marathas  as  masters  of  the  Konkan  refrained 
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from  interfering  in  the  internal  administration 
of  the  State.  The  chief  is  a  Sunni  Mahomedan, 
by  race  a  Sidi  or  Abyssinian,  with  a  title  of 
Nawab.  He  has  a  sanad  guaranteeing  suc- 
cession according  to  Mahomedan  law  and  pays 
no  tribute.  Till  1868  the  State  enjoyed  sin- 
gular independence,  there  being  no  Political 
Agent,  and  no  interference  whatever  in  its 
internal  affairs.  About  that  year  the  mal- 
administration of  the  chief,  especially  in  matters 
of  police  and  criminal  justice,  became  flagrant ; 
those  branches  of  administration  were  in  con- 
sequence taken  out  of  his  hands  and  vested 
in  a  Political  Agent.  The  present  ruler  is 
H.  H.  Nawab  Sidi  Sir  Ahmed  Khan,  G.c.LB., 
who  was  born  in  1862.  The  heir-apparent  is 
Sidi  Mahammad  Khan,  born  on  the  7th  March 
1914.  The  area  of  the  State  is  377  square 
miles,  and  the  population  101,120.  The  average 
revenue  is  6  lakhs.  The  State  maintains 
an  irregular  military  force  of  246.  The  capital 
is  Janjira,  44  miles  south  of  Bombay  Island. 
The  Chief  exercises  full  powers  in  Criminal, 
Civil  and  Revenue  matters  of  the  State  including 
Jafarabad,  a  dependency  of  the  Janjira  State 
in  Kathiawar.  He  \s  entitled  to  a  dynastic 
salute  of  11  guns.  In  recognition  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  war  his  salute 
was  raised  on  the  1st  January  1918  to  13  guns 
personal. 

Kolhapur  Agency— Kolhapur  is  a  State 
with  an  area  of  3,217  square  miles  and  popula- 
tion of  833,441.  Subordinate  to  Kolhapur 
are  nine  feudatories,  of  which  the  following 
five  are  important :  Vishalgarh,  Bavda,  Kagal 
(senior),  Kapsi  and  Ichalkaranji.  The  present 
ruling  chief  Col.  Sir  Shahu  Chhatrapati  Maharaja, 


G.O.S.I.;  G.C.I.E.;  G.c.v.o.;  traces  his  descent 
from  a  younger  son  of  Shivaji,  founder  of  the 
Maratha  power.  The  prevalence  of  piracy 
from  the  Kolhapur  port  of  Malvan  compelled 
the  Bombay  Government  to  send  expeditions 
against  Kolhapur  in  1765,  and  again  in  1792; 
when  the  Raja  agreed  to  give  compensation 
for  the  losses  which  British  merchants  had 
sustained  since  1785,  and  to  permit  the  esta« 
blishment  of  factories  at  Malvan  and  Kolhapur. 
Internal  dissensions  and  wars  with  neighbour- 
ing States  gradually  weakened  the  power  of 
Kolhapur.  In  1812  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  British  Government,  by  which,  in 
return  for  the  cession  of  certain  ports,  the 
Kolhapur  Raja  was  guaranteed  against  the 
attacks  of  foreign  powers ;  while  on  his  part 
he  engaged  to  abstain  from  hostilities  with 
other  States,  and  to  refer  all  disputes  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  British  Government.  The 
principal  articles  of  production  are  rice,  jawar 
and  sugar-cane  and  the  manufactures  are  coarse 
cotton  and  wooUen  cloths,  pottery  and  hard- 
ware. The  State  pays  no  tribute,  and  supports 
a  military  force  of  690.  The  nine  feudatory 
estates  are  administered  by  their  holders, 
except  in  the  case  of  two  whose  holders  are 
minors.  Kolhapur  proper  is  divided  into  five 
pethas  or  talukas  and  four  mahals  and  is  man- 
aged by  the  Maharaja,  who  has  full  powers  of  life 
and  death.  The  Southern  Mahratta  Railway 
passes  through  the  State  and  is  connected  with 
Kolhapur  City  by  a  line  which  is  the  property 
of  the  State. 

Resident  and  Senior  Political  Agent  for 
Kolhapur  and  the  Southern  Mahratta  Country — 
Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Wodehouse,  c.i.E. 


Southern  Maratha  Country  States.— The  Agency  consists  of  the  following  eight  States:— 


Name  of  State. 

Area  in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Tribute  to 

British 
Government. 

Average 
revenue. 

KurundWad  (Senior) 

Kurundwad  (Junior)   

Mudhol   

1,112 

339 
210 
185 
114 
524 
368 
169 

227,146 
80,281 
36,490 
38,375 
34,084 

100,304 
62,831 
36,610 

Rs. 

1,35,000 
12,557 
7,388 

'  9,618 
20,515 
2,671 

Rs. 
10,75,756 
3,12,980 
2,55,263 
1,54,369 
1,73,669 
9,41,105 
3,52,916 
1,50,729 

Total 

3,021 

616,121 

1,87,749 

34,16,787 

Mahi  Kantha.— This  group  of  States  has 
a  total  area  of  3,124  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  412,631  including  that  of  Idar  which 
is  202,811.  The  revenue  is  about  14  lakhs, 
'i'he  Agencv  consists  of  the  first  class  State  of 
](lar  and  51  small  States.  The  Native  State 
of  Idar  covers  more  than  half  the  territory. 
It  has  an  area  of  1,669  square  miles  and  an  ave- 
rage revenue  of  Rs.  10,01, 72 5;  eleven  other  States 
are  of  some  importance  ;  and  the  remainder  are 
estates  belonging  to  Rajput  or  Koli  Thakurs, 
once  the  lawless  feudatories  of  Baroda,  and  still 
requiring  the  anxious  supervision  of  the  Poli- 


tical OflBcer.  H.  H.  Major-General  Sir  Partab 
Singh,  a  Rajput  of  the  Rathor  Clan,  having 
been  appointed  regent  of  the  State  of  Jodhpur, 
resigned  the  gadi  of  Idar  in  June  1911  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  adopted  son  Daulatsinhj  i . 
who  is  aged  39.  His  Highness  had  been  on  active 
service.  Many  relatives  of  the  Maharaja  and 
feudal  chiefs  Whose  ancestors  helped  to  secure 
the  country  for  the  present  dynasty,  now  enjoy 
large  estates  on  service  tenures,  and  there  are 
numerous  petty  chiefs  or  bhumiat  who  have 
held  considerable  estates  from  the  time  of  the 
Raos  of  Idar,  or  earlier,  and  are  under  no  » 
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lot 


obligation  of  service.  The  revenues  of  the  State 
are  shared  by  the  Maharaja  with  these  feudal 
chiefs.  The  Maharaja  receives  Us.  52,427 
annually  on  account  of  Khichdi  and  other 
Raj  Haks  from  its  subordinate  Sardars,  the 
tributory  Talukas  of  the  Mahi  Kantha  Agency 
and  others,  and  pays  Ks.  30,340  as  tribute 
to  the  Gaekv/ar  of  Baroda  through  the  British 
Government.  The  subordinate  Sardars  of 
Idar,  known  locally  as  pattawats,  hold  their 
estates  on  condition  of  military  service,  the 
quota  being  three  horsemen  for  every  1,000 
Rupees  of  Revenue;  but  for  many  years  this 
service  has  not  been  exacted  and  no  military 
force  is  maintained  at  present.  The  second 
class  States  are  Polo  and  Danta.  The  success 
of  minor  Rao  Hamirsinghji  has  been  recognised 
by  Government  to  the  Chiefship  of  the  former, 
while  the  Ruler  of  the  latter  is  Maharana  Hamu- 
singhji. 

Political  Agent — Lt.-Col.  W.  Beale. 
Nasik  Agency. — This  consists  of  one  State 
Surgana,  lying  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Nasik  District.  Surgana  has  an  area  of  360 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  15,180.  The 
ruling  chief  is  Prataprav  Shankarrao  Desh- 
mukh,  who  is  descended  from  a  Maratha 
Pawar  family.  He  rules  the  State  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  Collector  of  Nasik.  The 
revenue  of  the  State  is  about  Rs.  33,000. 

Palanpur  Agency. — This  group  of  States 
in  Gujarat  comprises  two  first  class  States, 
Palanpur  and  Radhanpur,  and  a  few  minor 
States  and  petty  talukas.  Its  total  area  is 
t),393  square  miles  and  the  population  is  515,092. 
The  gross  revenue  is  about  14^  lakhs.  The 
territory  included  in  the  Agency"  has,  like  the 
more  central  parts  of  Gujarat,  passed  during 
historical  times  under  the  sway  of  the  differ- 
ent Rajput  dynasties  of  Anhilvada,  the  early 
Khilji  and  Tughlak  Shahi  dynasties  of  Delhi, 
the  Ahmedabad  Sultans,  the  Mughal  Emper- 
ors, the  Mahrattas,  and  lastly  the  British. 
The  State  from  which  the  Agency  takes  its 
name  is  under  the  rule  of  H.  H.  Taley 
Muhammad  Khan,  who  is  entitled 
Nawab  and  Dewan  of  Palanpur.  He  is  descended 
from  the  Lohanis,  an  Afghan  tribe  who  appear- 
ed in  Gujarat  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
connection  of,  the  British  Government  with 
the  State  dates  from  1819  in  which  year  the 
chief  was  murdered  by  a  body  of  nobles.  Two 
high  roads  from  Ahmedabad  pass  through 
the  State  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton, 
cloth,  grain,  sugar  and  rice  is  carried  on.  The 
State  maintains  a  constabulary  force  of  600  and 
pays  tribute  of  Rs.  38,000  to  the  Gaekwar  of 
Baroda.  The  capital  is  Palanpur,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Palanpur-Deesa  Branch 
of  the  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway.  It  is  a  very  old 
settlement  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the 
eighth  century. 
Political  Agent — Lt.-Col.  J.  W.  B.  Merewether. 
Radhanpur  is  a  State,  with  an  area  of 
1,150  square  miles,  which  is  held  by  a  branch 
of  the  Babi  family,  who  since  the  reign  of  Huma- 
yun  have  always  been  prominent  in  the  annals 
of  Gujarat.  The  present  chief  is  H.  H.  Jalal- 
ud-din  Khanji,  the  Nawab  of  Radhanpur. 
He  has  powers  to  try  his  own  subjects  even 
for  capital  offences  without  permission  from 
the  Political  Agent.  The  State  maintains  a 
military  force  of  200.    The  principal  products 


are  cotton,  wheat  and  grain.  The  capital 
is  Radhanpur  town,  a  considerable  trade  centre 
for  Northern  Gujarat  and  Cutch. 

Rewa  Kantha  Agency. — This  Agency,  with 
an  area  of  4,956  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  665,099,  comprises  61  States,  of  which  Raj- 
pipla  is  a  first  class  State,  5  are  second  class, 
one  is  third  class  and  the  rest  are  either  petty 
States  or  talukas.  Among  those  petty  States 
are  Sanjeli  in  the  north,  Bhadarva  and  Umeta 
in  the  west,  Narukot  in  the  south-east,  and 
two  groups  of  Mehwas.  The  26  Sankheda 
Mehwas  petty  estates  lie  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Narbada,  v/hile  the  24  Pandu  Mehwas 
petty  estates  including  Dodka,  Anghad  and 
Raika,  which  together  form  the  Dodka 
Mehwas  are  situated  on  the  border  of  the  Mahi. 


The  following  are  the  statistics  of  area  and 
population  for  the  principal  States  : — 


State. 

Area  in 
square 
miles. 

Popu- 
lation. 

189 

40,563 

813 

115,350 

Chhota  Udaipur 

873 

103,639 

Lunavada 

388 

75,998 

Narukot  (Jambhughoda)   . . 

143 

8,485 

Rajpipla 

1,517 

161,588 

Suntb   

394 

59,350 

Other  Jurisdictional  States, 
Civil  Stations  and  Thana 

639 

100,126 

Under  the  first  Anhilvada  dynasty  (746-961). 
almost  all  the  Rewa  Kantha  lands  except 
Champaner  were  imder  the  government  of  the 
Bariyas,  that  is,  Koli  and  Bhil  chiefs.  In  the 
eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  chiefs 
of  Rajput  or  part  Rajput  blood,  driven  south 
and  east  by  the  pressure  of  Muhammadan 
invasions,  took  the  place  of  the  Koh  and  Bhil 
leaders.  The  first  of  the  present  States  to  be 
established  was  the  house  of  the  Raja  of  Raj- 
pipla. 

Political  Agent-— B..  B.  Clayton,  l.C.S. 

Rajpipla. — This  State  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  Narbada.  It  has  an  area  of  1,517  square 
miles,  and  largely  consists  of  the  Rajpipla 
Hills  which  form  the  watershed  between  the 
Narbada  and  Tapti  rivers.  The  family  of  the 
Raja  of  Rajpipla,  H.  H.  Maharana  Shri 
Vijayasinjhi  is  said  to  derive  its  origin  from  a 
Rajput  of  the  Gohel  clan.  The  State  pays  an 
annual  sum  of  Rs.  50,000  on  account  of  Ghas- 
dana  to  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda.  Cotton  is  the 
most  important  crop  in  the  State.  In  the  south 
there  are  valuable  teak  forests.  The  capital  is 
Nandod,  which  is  connected  with  Anklesvar  by 
railway  built  by  the  State, 
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Satara  Jagirs.— Under  this  heading  are  grouped  the  following  six  States  :— 


State, 


Aundh 

Phaltan 

Bhor 

Akalkot 
.Tath 

Daphlapar 


Area 
in  sq. 
miles. 


Popu- 
lation. 


501 
397 
925 

498 
884 
96 


88,995 
65,996 
144,601 

89,082 
69,810 
8,833 


Revenue 
in 
lakhs. 


These  were  formerly  feudatory  to  the  Uaja  of  Satara.  In  1849  five  of  them  were  placed 
under  the  Collector  of  Satara,  and  Akalkot  under  the  Collector  of  Sholapur.  Subsequently,  th6 
Jagir  of  Bhor  was  transferred  to  the  Collector  of  Poona  and  Jath  and  Daphlapur  to  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country.  The  last  two  are  now  under  the  Collector  of  Bijapur.  The  ruling  chiefs 
are  as  follows  : — 


State. 


Aundh 

Phaltan 

Bhor 

Akalkot 
Jath 

Daphlapur 


Kuling  Chiefs. 


Bhavanrav  Shrinivasrao  alias  Baba  Saheb,  Pant  Pratinidhi. 

Mudhojirav  Janrav  Nimbalkar  

H.  H.  Shankarrav  Chimnaji,  Pant  Sachiv      V.       \  \       .  . 

Fatehsinh  Shahai  Raje  Bhonsle  alias  Bapu  Saheb   . . 
Ramrav  Amritrav  alias  Aba  Saheb  Daphle 
Hani  Bai  Saheb  Daphle,  widow  of  Ramchandrarav  Venkatrav 
Chavan  Daphle. 


Tribute  to 
British 
Government 


9,600 
4,684 


14,592 
6,400 


Savantwadi. — This  State  has  an  area  of 
925  square  miles  and  population  of  217,240. 
The  average  revenue  is  5^  lakhs.  It  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  being  ex- 
tremely picturesque.  Early  inscriptions  take 
the  history  of  the  State  back  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. So  late  as  the  nineteenth  century  the 
ports  on  this  coast  swarmed  with  pirates  and 
the  country  was  very  much  disturbed.  The 
present  chief  is  Khem  Savant  V,  alias  Bapu 
Saheb  Bhonsle.  Rice  is  the  principal  crop 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  rich  in  valuable  teak. 
The  sturdy  Marathas  of  the  State  are  fav- 
ourite troops  for  the  Indian  Army  and 
supply  much  of  the  immigrant  labour  in  the  ad- 
jacent British  districts.  The  Capital  is  Savant- 
vadi,  also  called  Sundar  Vadi,  or  simply  Vadi. 

Sholapur  Agency. — This  contains  the  State 
of  Akalkot  which  forms  part  of  the  tableland 
of  the  Deccan.  It  has  an  area  of  498  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  89,082.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Akal- 
kot territory,  which  had  formerly  been  part 
of  the  Mussulman  kingdom  of  Ahmednagar 
was  granted  by  the  Raja  of  Satara  to  a  Maratha 
Sardar,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  chief,  sub- 
ject to  the  supply  of  a  contingent  of  horse.  In 
1849  after  the  annexation  of  Satara,  the  Akal- 
kot Chief  became  a  feudatory  of  the  British 
Government. 

Baria.— The  State  has  an  area  of  813 
square  miles  and  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Panchmahals  district.  The  Capital  Bevgad 
Baria  is  reached  by  road  from  Piplod  station 
on  the  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway,  at  a  distance  i 


of  eight  miles.  The  average  revenue  of  the 
State  is  about  8  lakhs.  The  State  enjoys  plenary 
powers  and  pays  no  tribute  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment or  any  other  State.  The  Ruler  Cap- 
tain Maharaol  Shree  Ranjitsinhji  enjoys  a  salute 
of  nine  guns.  He  served  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders in  the  war.  The  staple  crop  is  maize.  The 
forests  are  rich  in  teak  wood  and  all  sorts  of 
jungle  produce.  There  is  a  flourishing  glass  in- 
dustry within  the  State.  There  is  a  large  scope 
for  forest  industries. 

The  Sukkur  Agency.— This  consists  of  the 
Khairpur  State,  a  great  alluvial  plain  in 
Sind.  It  has  an  area  of  6,050  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  223,788,  and  revenue 
of  over  20  lakhs,  59  tliousands.  The  present 
chief,  H.  H.  Mir  Sir  Imam  Buksh  Khan 
Talpur,  G.C.I.E.,  belongs  to  a  Baloch  famHy 
•called  Talpur.  Previous  to  the  accession  of 
this  family  on  the  fall  of  the  Kalhora  dynasty 
of  Sind  in  1783,  the  history  of  Khairpur  belongs 
to  the  general  history  of  Sind.  In  that  year 
Mir  Fateh  Ali  Khan  Talpur  established  him- 
self as  Rais  or  ruler  of  Sind  ;  and  subsequently 
his  nephew,  Mir  Sohrab  Khan  Talpur,  founded 
the  Khairpur  branch  of  the  Talpur  family.  In 
1832  the  individuality  of  the  Khairpur  State, 
as  separate  from  the  other  Talpur  Mirs  m  Sind, 
was  recognised  by  the  British  Government  in 
a  treaty,  under  which  the  use  of  the  river  Indus 
and  the  roads  of  Sind  were  secured  to  the  Bri- 
tish. The  chief  products  of  the  State  are 
oil-seeds,  ghee,  hides,  tobacco,  fuller's  earth, 
carbonate  of  soda,  cotton,  wool  and  grain. 
The  manufactures  comprise  cotton  fabrics  and 
various  kinds  of  silverware  and  metal  work. 
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There  ia  an  industrial  scliool  at  the  capital 
where  lacquer  work,  carpets,  pottery,  etc.,  are 
produced.  The  Railway  from  Hyderabad  to 
Rohri  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
State.  The  rule  of  the  Mir  is  patriarchal,  but 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
introducing  greater  regularity  of  procedure  into 
Surat  Agency.— This  is  a  small  group  of 
deace  of  the  Collector  of  Surat. 


the  administration.  The  Wazirj  an  officer  sent 
from  British  service,  conducts  the  administra- 
tion under  the  Mir.  The  State  supports  a 
military  force  of  564  including  an  Imperial 
Service  Camel  and  Baggage  Corps  which  is  139 
strong  and  served  at  the  Front. 

Political  Agent :  The  Collector  of  Sukkur. 
three  second  class  States  under  the  superiutcn- 


State. 


Dharampur 

Bansda 

Sacbin 


Ruling  Chicffj. 


Maharana  Shri  Mohandevji  Narayandevji  

Maharaval  Shri  Indrasinhji  Pratapsinhji  

His  Highness  Nawab  Sidi  Ibrahim  Muhammad  Yakut 
Khan  Mubazarat  Daula  Nasrat  Jung  Bahadur. 


Area 
hi  sq, 
miles. 


704 
215 
49 


Popula- 
tion. 


114,995 
44,594 
18,930 


The  joint  revenue  of  these  states  is  16^  lakhs. 
Tribute  is  paid  to  the  British  Government  of 
Rs.  9,154.  There  is  also  attached  to  this 
Agency  a  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Dangs, 
which  has  an  area  of  999  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  29,353  and  a  revenue  of 
Rs.  30,000,  The  country  is  divided  into  14  Dangs 
or  States?  of  very  unequal  area,  each  under 
the  purely  nominal  rule  of  a  Bhil  Chief  with 
the  title  of  Raja,  Naik,  Pradhan  or  Povar. 

Thana  Agency. — This  includes  the  State 
of  Jawhar,  in  the  Thana  District,  on  a  plateau 
above  the  Konkan  plain.   It  has  an  area  of 


310  square  miles  and  a  population  of  53,489 
and  revenue  of  2*  lakhs.  Up  to  1294,  the  period 
of  the  first  Mahomedan  invasion  of  the  Dec- 
can,  Jawhar  was  held  by  a  Varli,  not  a  Koli 
chief.  The  first  Koli  chief,  obtained  his  foot- 
ing in  Jawhar  by  a  device  similar  to  that  of 
Dido,  when  she  asked  for  and  received  as  much 
land  as  the  hide  of  a  bull  would  cover.  The 
Koli  chief  cut  a  hide  into  strips,  and  thus 
enclosed  the  territory  of  the  State.  The  present 
chief  is  Raja  Vikramshah  Patangshah,  who 
administers  the  State,  assisted  by  a  Karbhari 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  of  Thana, 
who  is  Political  Agent  of  the  State. 


UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  BENGAL. 


Cooch  Behar. — This  State,  which  at  one  time 
comprised  almost  the  whole  of  the  Northern 
Bengal,  Assam  and  a  part  of  Bhutan  now  known 
as  the  Duars,  is  a  low-lying  plain  in  North  Ben- 
gal. It  has  an  area  of  1,307  square  miles,  a 
population  of  593,052  and  revenue  of  nearly  30 
lakhs,  which  will  be  considerably  enhanced  thi  s 
year  after  the  completion  of  the  settlement 
operations.  The  ruling  chief  is  H.  H.  Maha- 
raja Jitendra  Narayan  Bhup  Bahadur  who  mar  - 
ried  Rani  Indira  Debi,  eldest  daughter  of  H.H. 
Maharaja  Sayaji  Rao  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  in 
1913  and  succeeded  his  brother  Maharaja  Raj 
Rajendra  Narayan  in  the  same  year.  A  daugh- 
ter was  born  to  His  Highness  in  October  1914 
and  a  son  and  heir  in  December  1915.  His 
family  is  according  to  some  ethnologists  of 
either  Dra vidian  or  Mongohan  origin  or  a  mix- 
ture of  both  types,  but  according  to  others 
of  Kshatriya  origin.  H.  H.  administers  the 
State  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  Council 
of  which  he  is  President.  Cooch  Behar  once 
formed  part  of  the  famous  kingdom  of  Kamup. 
British  connection  with  it  began  in  1772  when 
owing  to  inroads  of  the  Bhuteas,  the  assistance 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  invited.  The 
chief  products  of  the  State  are  rice,  jute,  mustard 
seed  and  tobacco.  The  capital  is  Cooch  Behar, 
which  is  reached  by  the  Cooch  Behar  State 
Railway,  a  branch  from  the  Eastern  Bengal 
State  Railway  System. 

Hill  Tippera. — This  State  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  district  of  Tippera  and  consists 
largely  of  hills  covered  witn  dense  jungles. 
It  has  an  area  of  4,086  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  229,613.  The  revenue  from  the  State 
is  about  11  lakhs  and  from  the  Zemindari  in 


British  territory  a  slightly  smaller  sum.  The 
present  ruler  is  Maharaja  Birendra  Kishore  Deb 
Barman  Manikya  Bahadur,  who  is  a 
Kshatriya  by  caste  and  comes  of  the  Lunar 
race  and  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  13 
guns.  The  military  prestige  of  the  Tippera 
Rajas  dates  back  to  the  fifteenth  century 
and  a  mythical  account  of  the  State 
takes  the  history  to  an  even  earlier  date. 
Both  as  regards  its  constitution  and  its 
relations  with  the  British  Government,  the 
State  differs  alike  from  the  large  Native  States 
of  India,  and  from  those  which  are  classed  as 
tributary.  Besides  being  the  ruler  of  Hiii 
Tippera,  the  Maharaja  also  holds  a  large  landed 
property  situated  in  the  plains  of  the  Districts 
of  Tippera,  Naokhali  and  Sylhet.  This  estate 
covers  an  area  of  60O  square  miles,  and  is 
hold  to  form  with  the  State  an  indivi- 
sible Raj.  Disputes  as  to  the  right 
of  succession  have  occurred  on  the  occasion  of 
almost  every  vacancy  in  the  Raj  producing 
in  times  gone  by  disturbances  and  domestic 
wars,  and  exposing  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills 
to  serious  disorders  and  attacks  from  the  Kukis, 
who  were  always  called  in  as  auxiliaries  by  one 
or  other  of  the  contending  parties.  The  prin- 
ciples which  govern  succession  to  the  State 
have  recently,  however,  been  embodied  in  a 
sanad  which  was  drawn  up  in  1904.  The 
cliief  products  of  the  State  are  rice,  cotton,  til 
and  forest  produce  of  various  kinds,  the  trafl&c 
being  carried  chiefly  by  water.  The  adminis- 
tration is  conducted  by  the  Chief  Dewan  at 
Agartala,  the  capital,  assisted  by  two  assistants. 

Political  Agent :  J.  Younie,  i.c«s. 
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UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  BIHAR  AND  ORISSA. 


Under  this  Government  there  are  the  Chota 
JNagpur  poUtical  States  of  Kharsawau  and 
Seraikela,  and  the  Orissa  feudatory  States, 
24  in  number.  The  total  area  is  28,648  square 
miles,  and  the  total  population  3,942,972.  The 
revenue  is  about  70  lakhs.  The  inhabitants 
are  hill-men  of  Kolarian  or  Dra vidian  origin, 
and  their  condition  is  still  very  primitive.  The 
chief  of  Kharsawan  belongs  to  a  junior  branch 
of  the  Porahat  Raja's  family.  The  State  first 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  British  in  1793, 
when,  in  consequences  of  disturbances  on  the 
frontier  of  the  old  Jungle  Mahals,  the  Thakur 
of  Kharsawan  and  the  Kunwar  of  Saraikela 
were  compelled  to  enter  into  certain  agreements 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  fugitive  rebels. 
The  chiet  is  bound,  when  called  upon,  to  render 
gervice  to  the  British  Government,  but  he  has 
never  had  to  pay  tribute.  His  present  sanad 
was  granted  in  1899.  He  exercises  all  admi- 
nistrative powers,  executive  and  judicial, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Deputy  Commis* 
sioner  of  Singhbhum  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Chota  Nagpur.  The  Bengal  Nagpur  Rail- 
way runs  through  a  part  of  the  State.  The 
adjoining  State  oi  Seraikela  is  held  by  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Porahat  llaja's  family. 

Orissa  Feudatory  States. — This  group 
of  24  dependent  territories  is  situated  between 
the  Mahanadi  Delta  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  forms  the  mountainous  background  of 
Orissa.  The  names  of  the  individual  States 
are  Athgarh,  Talcher,  Mayurbhanj,  Nilairi, 
Keonjhar,  Pal  Lahara,  Dhenkanal,  Athmallik, 
Hindol,  Narsinghpur,  Baramba,  Tigiria,  Khan- 
para,  Nayagarh,  Ranpur,  Daspalla  and  Baud. 
To  these  there  were  added  in  1905  the  follow- 
ing States  :  Bamra,  Rairakhol,  Sonpur,  Patna 
and  Kalahandi  from  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  Gangpur  and  Bonai  from  the  Chota  Nagpur 
States.  The  total  population  in  1915  was 
3,798,038  with  a  revenue  of  about  60  lakhs. 
The  Feudatory  States  have  no  con- 
nected or  authentic  history.  Comprising  the 
western  and  hilly  portion  of  the  province  of 
Orissa  they  were  never  brought  under  the 
central  government,  but  from  the  earhest 
times  consisted  of  numerous  petty  principa- 
lities which  were  more  or  less  independent  of 
one  another.  They  were  first  inhabited  by 
aboriginal  races,  who  were  divided  into  innu- 
merable communal  or  tribal  groups  each  under 
its  own  chief  or  headman.  These  carried  on 
incessant  warfare  v/ith  their  neighbours  on 
the  one  hand  and  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forests  on  the  other.  In  course  of  time  their 
hill  retreats  were  penetrated  by  Aryan  ad- 
venturers, who  gradually  overthrew  the  tribal 
chiefs  and  established  themselves  in  their 
place.  Tradition  relates  how  these  daring 
interlopers,  most  of  whom  were  Rajputs  from 
the  north,  come  to  Puri  on  a  pilgrimage  and 
remained  behind  to  found  kingdoms  and  dy- 
nasties. It  was  thus  that  Jai  Singh  became 
ruler  of  Mayurbhanj  over  1,300  years  ago,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  while  his  second 
son  seized  Keonjhar.  The  chiefs  of  Baud 
and  Daspalla  are  said  to  be  descended  from 


the  same  stock ;  and  a  Rajput  origin  i  s  also 
claimed  by  the  Rajas  of  Athmallik,  Narsingh- 
pur, Pal  Lahara,  Talcher  and  Tigiria.  Naya- 
garh, it  is  alleged,  was  founded  by  a  Rajput 
from  Rewah,  and  a  scion  of  the  same  family 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  house  of  Khand- 
para.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chiefs  cf  a  few 
States,  such  as  Athgarh,  Baramba  and  Dhen- 
kanal, owe  their  origin  to  favourites  or  dis- 
tinguished servants  of  the  ruling  sovereigns  of 
Orissa.  The  State  of  Ranpur  is  believed  to 
be  the  most  ancient,  the  list  of  its  chiefs  cov- 
ering a  period  of  over  3,600  years.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  family  is  admittedly  of  Khond 
origin,  and  furnishes  the  only  known  instance 
in  which,  amid  many  vicissitudes,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  original  settlers  has  remained  in* 
tact.  The  States  acknowledged  the  suzer- 
ainty of  the  paramount  power  and  were  under 
an  implied  obligation  to  render  assistance  in 
resisting  invaders  ;  but  in  other  respects  neither 
the  ancient  kings  of  Orissa  nor  their  successors, 
the  Mughals  and  Marathas,  ever  interfered 
with  their  internal  administration.  All  the 
States  have  annals  of  the  dynasties  that  have 
ruled  over  them  ;  but  they  are  made  up  in 
most  part  of  legend  and  fiction  and  long  genea- 
logical tables  of  doubtful  accuracy,  and  con- 
tain very  few  features  of  general  interest.  The 
British  conquest  of  Orissa  from  the  Marathas, 
which  took  place  in  1803,  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  submission  of  ten  of  the  Tribu- 
tary States  the  chiefs  of  which  were  the  first 
to  enter  into  treaty  engagements. 

The  States  have  formed  the  subj  ect  of  frequent 
legislation  of  a  special  character.  They  were 
taken  over  from  the  Marathas  in  1803  with  the 
rest  of  Orissa ;  but,  as  they  had  always  been 
tributary  states  rather  than  regular  districts  of 
the  native  governments  they  were  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  general  regulation 
system.  This  was  on  the  ground  of  expediency 
only  and  it  was  held  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  British  relations  with  the 
proprietors  that  would  preclude  their  being 
brought  under  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  courts,  if  that  should  ever  be  found 
advisable.  In  1882  it  was  held  that  the  States 
did  not  form  part  of  British  India  and  this  was 
afterwards  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  staple  crop  in  these  States  is  rice.  The 
forests  in  them  were  at  one  time  among  the 
best  timber  producing  tracts  in  India,  but 
until  lately  forest  conservancy  was  practically 
unknown.  The  States  have  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  legislation  of  a  special  character. 
The  relations  with  the  British  Government 
are  governed  mainly  by  the  sanads  granted 
in  similar  terms  to  all  the  chiefs  in  1894.  They 
contain  ten  clauses  reciting  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, duties  and  obligations  of  the  chiefsi 
providing  for  the  settlement  of  boundary  dis- 
putes, and  indicating  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  control  of  the  Political  Agent, 

Political  Agent :  L,  E.  B.  Cobden-Ramsay, 
O.I.E.,  i.c.s,,  i.s.o.  '  ' 
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UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  PROVINCES. 


Three  States :  Rampur,  Tehri  and  Benares 
are  included  under  this  Government: — 


State, 

Area 
Sq.  Miles. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Revenue 
in  lakhs. 

Rampur 

892 

531,888 

45 

Tehri  (Garhwal) 

4,200 

299,853 

6 

Benares 

988 

Rampur  is  a  fertile  level  tract  of  country. 
The  ruler  Colonel  His  Highness  Alijah  Farzandi- 
i-Dapizir-i-Daulet-i-Inglishia,  Muklilie-ud-Dau- 
lah,  Nasir-ul  Mulk,  Amir-ul-Umara,  Nawab  Sir 
Syed  Mohammed  Hamid  Ali  Khan  Bahadur 
Mustaid  Jang,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  A.D.C.,  to 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  King  Emperor.  Bom 
31st  August  1875,  descended  from  the  famous 
Sadats  of  Bahera.  Succeeded  in  February  1889. 
His  Highness  is  the  sole  surviving  representative 
of  the  once  great  Rohilla  power  in  India.  He  is 
the  Premier  Chief  in  the  United  Provinces,  and 
rules  over  a  territory  of  892  square  miles  with 
a  population  of  531,217.  His  Highness  is  an  en- 
lightened Prince  and  is  well  educated  in  Arabic, 
Persian  and  English  languages.  He  is  a  keen 
supporter  of  education  for  Mohammedans,  and 
has  travelled  extensively  in  America  and  Europe. 
During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  then  Nawab  of 
Rampur  displayed  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
British  Government  by  affording  pecuniary  aid, 
protecting  the  lives  of  Europeans,  and  rendering 
other  valuable  services  which  were  suitably 
recognised  by  the  Paramount  Power.  This 
State  contributes  towards  the  defence  of 
the  Indian  Empire  by  maintaining  a  well- 
equipped  and  well  trained  battalion  of  Imperial 
Service  Infantry  and  a  cavalry  unit  consisting 
of  two  squadrons. 

The  Imperial  Service  Infantry  has  served 
at  the  Front  and  a  detachment  of  Imperial 
Service  Lancers  is  training  Government  horses 
at  the  Remount  Depot,  Aurangabad. 

His  Highness  has  3  sons,  the  eldest  Sahibzada 
Syed  Raza  Ali  Khan  Bahadur  being  the  heir 
apparent. 

Tlie  State  has  an  income  of  over  £300,000 
(three  hundred  thousand  pounds)  a  year. 

Tehri  State  (or  Tehri  Garhwal).— This 
State  lies  entirely  in  the  Himalayas  and  con- 
tains a  tangled  series  of  ridges  and  spurs  ra- 
diating from  a  lofty  series  of  peaks  on  the 
border  of  Tibet.  The  sources  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna  are  in  it.  The  early  history 
of  the  State  is  that  of  Garhwal  District,  the 
two  tracts  having  formerly  been  ruled  by  the 


same  dynasty.  Parduman  Shah,  the  last 
Raja  of  the  whole  territory,  was  killed  in  battle, 
fighting  against  the  Gurkhas ;  but  at  the  close 
of  the  Nepalese  War  in  1815,  his  son  received 
from  the  British  the  present  State  of  Tehri. 
During  the  Mutiny  the  latter  rend-^red  valuable 
assistance  to  Government.  He  died  in  1859 
without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  near 
relative  Bhawani  Shah  ;  and  he  subsequently 
received  a  sanad  giving  him  the  right  of  adop- 
tion. The  present  Raja  Lieutenant  H.  H. 
Narendra  Shah  has  completed  his  education  in 
the  Mayo  Chiefs'  College  at  Ajmere  and  is  now 
receiving  training  in  the  administration  of  his 
State  under  a  Council  of  Regency.  The  prin- 
cipal product  is  rice,  grown  on  terraces  on  the 
hill  sides.  The  State  forests  are  very  valuable 
and  there  is  considerable  export  of  timber. 
The  Raja  has  full  powers  within  the  State.  A 
unit  of  Imperial  Service  Sappers  is  maintained. 
The  capital  is  Tehri,  the  summer  capital  being 
Pratapnagar,  8,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Political  Agent :  The  Commissioner  of  Kumaon. 

Benares. — The  founder  of  the  ruling  family 
of  Benares  was  one  Mansa  Ram,  who  entered 
the  service  of  the  Governor  of  Benares  under 
the  Nawab  of  Oudh  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  His  son,  Balvant  Singh,  conquered 
the  neighbouring  countries  and  created  a  big 
state  out  of  them  over  which  he  ruled  till  1770. 
Pvaja  Chet  Singh  succeeded  him,  but  was  ex- 
pelled by  Warren  Hastings  in  1781.  In  1794, 
owing  to  the  mal-administration  of  the  estates 
which  had  accumulated  under  the  Raja  of 
Benares,  an  agreement  was  concluded  by  which 
the  lands  held  by  the  Raja  in  his  own  right 
were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  provhicc, 
of  which  he  was  simply  administrator.  The 
direct  control  of  the  latter  was  assumed  by 
the  Government,  and  an  annual  income  of 
one  lakh  of  rupees  was  assured  to  the  Ra.ja, 
while  the  former  constituted  the  Domains. 
Within  the  Domains  the  Raja  had  revenue 
powers  similar  to  those  of  a  Collector  in  a 
British  District,  which  were  delegated  to 
certain  of  his  own  officials.  There  was  thus 
constituted  what  for  over  a  century  was  known 
as  the  Family  Domains  of  the  Maharaja  of 
Benares.  On  the  1st  of  April  1911  these  Do- 
mains became  a  State  consisting  of  the  parganaa 
of  Bhadohi  (or  Konrh)  and  Chakia  (or  Kera 
Mangraur)  with  the  fort  of  Ramnagar  and  its 
appertenences.  The  Maharaja's  powers  are 
those  of  a  ruling  chief,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  maintenance  of  ;all 
rights  acquired  under  laws  in  force  prior  to  the 
transfer,  the  reservation  to  Government  of 
the  control  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems, 
of  plenary  criminal  jurisdiction  within  the 
State  over  servants  of  the  British  Government 
and  European  British  subjects,  and  of  a  right 
of  control  in  certain  matters  connected  with 
excise.  The  present  ruler  is  H.  H.  Maharaja 
Sir  Prabhu  Narayan  Singh  Bahadur,  g.C.i.e., 
who  was  born  in  1855  and  succeeded  to  the 
State  in  1889. 
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UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PUNJAB. 


Under  this  Government  there  are  34  states, 
Varymg  considerably  in  size  and  importance. 
Area,  36,532  square  miles.  Population  (1911), 
4,212,794.    Hevenue,  about  £1,000,000. 

The  Punjab  states  may  be  grouped  under 
three  main  classes.  The  hill  States,  23  in 
number,  lie  among  the  Punjab  Himalayas  and 
are  held  by  some  of  the  most  ancient  Rajput 
families  in  all  India.  Along  the  western  half 
of  the  southern  border  lies  the  Muhammadan 
state  of  Bahawalpur.  The  remaining  States, 
including  the  Sikh  principahties  of  Patiala, 
Jind,  Nabha,  Kapurthala,  Faridkot  and  Kalsia, 
and  the  Muhammadan  chiefships  of  Maler 
Kotla,  Pataudi,  Loharu  and  Dujana,  lie  east 
of  Lahore,  and,  with  insignificant  exceptions, 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  eastern  plains  of  the 
province 

The  list  below  gives  details  of  the  area,  popu- 
lation, and  revenue  of  the  more  important 
states : — 


Area 

Revenue 

Name. 

square 

Popula- 

Approx. 

miles. 

tion. 

in  lakhs. 

Bahawalpur 

15,000 

780,394 

27 

Chamba 

3,216 

134,351 

7 

Faridkot 

642 

130,374 

8 

Jind 

1,259 

271,728 

15 

Kapurthala 

630 

268,244 

25 

Maler  Kotla 

167 

71,144 

14§ 

Mandi 

1,200 

181,110 

5 

Nabha 

928 

248,892 

15 

Patiala 

5,412 

1,407,659 

72 

Sirmur  (Nahan).. 

1,198 

138,564 

s 

Bahawalpur. — This  State,  which  is  about 
300  miles  in  length  and  about  40  miles  wide, 
is  divided  lengthwise  into  three  great  strips. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  a  part  of  the  Great  Indian 
Desert ;  the  central  tract  is  chiefly  desert,  not 
capable  of  cultivation,  identical  with  the  Bar 
or  Pat  uplands  of  the  Western  Punjab;  and 
the  third,  a  fertile  alluvial  tract  in  the  river 
valley,  is  called  the  Sind.  The  ruling  family 
claims  descent  from  the  Abbaside  Khalifas  of 
Egypt.  The  tribe  originally  came  from  Sind, 
and  assumed  independence  during  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Durrani  empire.  On  the 
rise  of  Ranjit  Singh,  the  Nawab  made  several 
applications  to  the  British  Government  for 
an  engagement  of  protection.  These,  however, 
were  declined,  although  the  Treaty  of  Lahore  in 
1809,  whereby  Ranjit  Singh  was  confined  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  in  reality  etfected 
his  object.  The  first  treaty  with  Bahawalpur 
was  negotiated  in  1833,  the  year  after  the  treaty 
with  Ranjit  Singh  for  regulating  traflQc  on  the 
Indus.  It  secured  the  independence  of  the 
JSawab  within  his  own  territories,  and  opened 
up  the  traffic  on  the  Indus  and  Sutlej.  During 
the  first  Afghan  War  the  Nawab  rendered  as- 
sistance to  the  British  and  was  rewarded  by 
a  grant  of  territory  and  life  pension.  On  his 
death  the  succession  was  disputed  and  for  a 
time  the  State  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
The  present  Nawab  is  H.  H.  Nawab  Sadiq 
Muhammad  Khan,  who  was  born  in  1904  and 
succeeded  in  1907.  During  his  minority  the 
State  is  managed  by  a  Council  of  Regency.  The 
chief  crops  are  wheat,  rice  and  millet.  The 


Lahore-Karachi  branch  of  the  North- Western 
State  Railway  passes  through  the  State. 
The  State  supports  an  Imperial  Service  Silladai 
Camel  Transport  Corps  consisting  of  372  men 
and  966  camels  and  a  Mounted  Escort  consisting 
of  299  men  and  166  camels,  in  addition  to  othef 
troops.  The  capital  is  Bahawalpur,  a  walled 
town  built  in  1748. 
Political  Agent:  W.  C.  Renouf,  l.c.S. 

Chamba. — This  State  is  enclosed  on  the 
west  and  north  by  Kashmir,  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  British  districts  of  Kangra  and 
Gurdaspur,  and  it  is  shut  in  on  almost  every 
side  by  lofty  hill  ranges.  The  whole  country 
is  mountainous  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
sportsmen.  It  possesses  a  remarkable  series 
of  copper  plate  inscriptions  from  which  its 
chronicles  have  been  completed. 

Founded  probably  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Marut,  a  Surajbansi  Rajput,  who  built  Brahma- 
pura,  the  modern  Barmaur,  Chamba  was  ex- 
tended by  Meru  Varma  (680)  and  the  town  of 
Chamba  built  by  Sahil  \arma  about  920.  The 
State  maintained  its  independence,  imtil  the 
Moghal  conquest  of  India. 

Under  the  Moghals  it  became  tributary  to  the 
empire,  but  its  internal  administration  was 
not  interfered  with,  and  it  escaped  almost 
unscathed  from  Sikh  aggression.  The  State 
first  came  under  British  influence  in  1846. 
The  part,  west  of  the  Ravi,  was  at  first  handed 
over  to  Kashmir,  but  subsequently  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State  were  fixed  dS  they  now 
stand,  and  it  was  declared  independent  of 
Kashmir.  The  present  chief  is  H.  H.  Raja 
Sir  Bhure  Singh,  K.c.s.i.,  k.c.i.e.,  who  was  born 
in  1869,  and  succeeded  in  1904.  The  principal 
crops  are  rice,  maize  and  millets.  There  are 
some  valuable  forests  which  were  partly  leased 
to  Government  in  1864  for  a  term  of  99  years, 
but  the  management  of  them  has  now  been 
retroceded  to  the  Chamba  Durbar.  The 
mountain  ranges  are  rich  in  minerals  whicli 
are  little  worked.  The  principal  road  to  Chamba 
town  is  from  Pathankot,  the  terminus  of 
the  Amritsar  Pathankot  branch  of  the  North- 
western Railway.  The  Raja  is  the  head  of  the 
judicial  department  and  is  assisted  by  the 
Wazir-i-  Wazarats.  Chamba  town,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ravi,  contains  a  number  of  inte- 
resting temples,  of  which  that  of  Lakshmi 
Narayan,  dating  possibly  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, is  the  most  famous. 

Faridkot.— The  ruling  family  of  this 
sandy  level  tract  of  land  belongs  to  the  Sidhu- 
Barar  clan  of  the  Jats,  and  is  descended  from 
the  same  stock  as  the  Phulkian  houses.  Their 
occupation  of  Faridkot  and  Kot  Kapura  dates 
from  the  time  of  Akbar,  though  quarrels  with 
the  surrounding  Sikh  States  and  internal  dis- 
sensions have  greatly  reduced  the  patrimony. 

The  present  chief,  Farzand-i-Saadat  Nishai] 
Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind  Brar  Bans  Raja  H;u 
Indar  Singh  Bahadur  was  born  in  1915  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  1919.  Under  the  orders 
of  the  Government  of  India  the  administration 
of  the  State  has  been  entrusted  to  a  Council 
of  Administration  consisting  of  a  President 
and  4  members.  The  State  has  an  area  of 
043  scxuarc  miles  with  a  population  of  lU0,2'Ji 
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and  has  un  annual  income  of  12  lakhs.  The 
Kuler  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  11  guns.  The 
State  possesses  a  company  of  Imperial  Service 
Sappers. 

Jind. — The  three  Native  States  of  Jind, 
Patiala  and  Nabha  form  collectively  the  Phul- 
kian  States,  the  most  important  of  the  Cis- 
Sutlej  States.  This  area  is  the  ancestral  pos- 
session of  the  Phulkian  houses.  It  lies  mainly 
in  the  great  natural  tract  called  the  Jangal 
(desert  or  forest),  but  stretches  north-east 
into  that  known  as  the  Pawadh  and  south- 
wards across  the  Ghaggar  into  the  Nardak, 
while  its  southernmost  tract,  round  the  ancient 
town  of  Jind,  claims  to  lie  within  the  sacred 
limits  of  K-urukshetra.  This  vast  tract  is  not, 
however,  the  exclusive  property  of  the  States  ; 
for  in  it  lie  several  islands  of  British  territory, 
and  the  State  of  Maler  Kotla  enters  the  centre 
of  its  northern  border.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  States  hold  many  outlying  villages  sur- 
rounded by  British  territory. 

The  history  of  Jind  as  a  separate  State  dates 
from  1763  when  the  confederated  Sikhs  cap- 
tured Sirhind  town  and  partitioned  the  whole 
Jind  Province.  The  Maharaja  of  Jind,  H.  H. 
Maharaja  Sir  Ranbir  Singh,  G.c.i.E,  k.c.s.i., 
was  born  in  1879  and  succeeded  in  1887.  He  is 
descended  from  the  ancestors  of  fhe  Phulkian 
family.  During  the  Sikh  War  and  the  Mutiny 
the  Raja  of  Jind  was  of  great  service  to  the 
British  and  was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  nearly 
600  square  miles  of  land.  The  principal  crops 
are  wheat,  barley  and  gram.  The  only  indus- 
tries of  importance  are  the  manufactures  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  leather  and  woodwork 
and  cotton  cloth.  The  capital  is  Sangrur  which 
is  connected  by  a  State  Railway  with  the 
North- Western  Railway.  Under  His  Highness* 
Court  there  is  a  Council  Wizarat  which  con- 
trols all  the  departments  of  the  State. 

Kapurthala. — This  State  consists  of  three 
detached  pieces  of  territory  in  the  great  plain 
of  the  Doab.  The  ancestors  of  the  chief  of 
Kapurthala  at  one  time  held  possessions  both 
in  the  Cis  and  Trans-Sutlej  and  also  in  the  Bari 
Doab.  In  the  latter  lies  the  village  of  Ahlu, 
whence  the  family  springs,  and  from  which  it 
takes  the  name  of  Ahluwalia.  Some  of  these 
estates  w^jre  confiscated  after  the  first  Sikh 
War  and  when  the  Jullundur  Doab  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British  Government 
in  1846,  the  estates  north  of  the  Sutlej  were 
maintained  in  the  independent  possession  ol 
the  Ahluwalia  chieftain,  conditional  on  his 
paying  a  commutation  in  cash  for  the  service 
engagements  oy  which  he  had  previously  been 
bound  to  Ranjit  Singh.  The  Bari  Doab  es- 
tates have  been  released  to  the  head  of  the 
house  in  perpetuity,  the  civil  and  police  juris- 
diction remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
authorities.  For  good  services  during  the 
Mutiny,  the  Raja  was  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  other  States  in  Oudh  in  which,  however,  he 
exercises  no  ruling  powers,  though  in  Oudh  he  is, 
to  mark  his  superiority,  addressed  as  Raja-i- 
Rajagan.  The  present  chief  is  H.  H.  Maharaja 
Sir  Jagatjit  Singh  Bahadur,  G.c.s.i.,  who  was 
born  in  1872  and  succeeded  in  1877.  He  was 
granted  the  title  of  Maharaja  as  an  hereditary 
distinction  in  1911.  The  chiefs  of  Kapur- 
t^hala  are  Sikhs.  Sardar  Jassa  Singh  was 
alwftys  known  s^s  Jassa    Kajal ;    but  the 


family  claim  descent  from  Rana  Kapur,  a 
semi-mythical  member  of  the  Rajput  house 
of  Jaisalmer,  who  is  said  to  have  left  his  home 
and  founded  Kapurthala  900  years  ago.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  population  however 
are  Sikhs,  the  majority  being  Mahomedans. 
The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  gram,  maize,  cotton 
and  sugar-cane.  The  town  of  Sultanpur  in 
this  State  is  famous  for  hand-painted  cloths. 
The  main  line  of  the  North-Western  Railway 
passes  through  part  of  the  State  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  runs  parallel  to  it.  A  branch 
railway  from  Jullundur  City  to  Ferozepur 
passes  through  the  State.  Kapurthala  maintains 
a  battahon  of  Imperial  Service  infantry  and  a 
small  force  of  local  troops.  The  capital  is 
Kapurthala,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
m  the  eleventh  century. 

Agent  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  Kapur • 
thala,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Jullunder 
Division. 

Maler  Kotla. — This  State  consists  of  a 
level  sandy  plain  bounded  by  the  district  of 
Ludhiana  on  the  north  and  by  Patiala  terri- 
tory elsewhere.  The  Nawabs  of  Maler  Kotla 
are  of  Afghan  descent,  and  originally  held  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  the  Sirhind  province  under 
the  Moghal  Emperors.  As  the  Empire  sank 
into  decay  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
local  chiefs  gradually  became  independent. 
The  result  was  constant  feuds  with  the  adja- 
cent Sikh  States.  After  the  victory  of  Laswari, 
gained  by  the  British  over  Sindhia  in  1803, 
and  the  subjugation  and  flight  of  Holkar  in 
1805,  when  the  Nawab  of  Maler  Kotla  joined 
the  British  army,  the  British  Government 
succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  Marathas  in  the 
districts  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna. 
The  final  treaty  which  aflBrmed  the  dependence 
of  the  State  on  the  British  Government  was 
signed  after  the  submission  of  Ranjit  Singh 
in  1809.  The  present  Nawab  is  H.  H.  Nawab 
Ahmud  Ali  Khan  Bahadur,  K.c.s.i.,  who  was 
bom  in  1881  and  succeeded  in  1908.  He  was 
created  Hon.  Major  in  the  Indian  Army  for  his 
services  during  the  war.  The  chief  products 
are  cotton,  sugar  and  opium.  The  State 
supports  two  double  companies  of  Imperial 
Service  Sappers.  The  capital  is  Maler  Kotla. 
Revenue  14^  lakhs. 

Mandi. — This  Is  a  mountainous  State  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Beas.  It  has  a  history 
of  considerable  length,  as  it  once  formed  part 
of  the  Suket  State.  Its  relations  with  the 
British  were  determined  after  the  battle  of 
Sobraon  in  1846.  The  present  minor  Chief 
H.  H.  Raja  Jogindra  Sen  was  installed  in  1913. 
The  administration  is  carried  on  by  Mr.  J.  R.  8. 
Parsons,  i.c.s.,  the  Superintendent,  and  Mahta 
Ganda  Mai,  Assistant  Superintendent.  The 
principal  crops  are  rice,  maize,  wheat  and  miljet. 
About  three-fifths  of  the  State  are  occupied  by 
forest  and  grazing  lands.  It  is  rich  in  minerals. 
The  capital  is  Mandi,  founded  in  1527,  which 
contains  several  temples  and  other  buildmgs  of 
interest  and  is  one  of  the  oh=pf  marts  for  com- 
merce with  Ladakh  an'i  Yarkhand. 

Nabha. — Nabha  which  became  a  separate 
State  in  1763  is  one  of  the  3  Phulkian  States 
— Nabha,  Patiala  and  Jind  and  though  second 
in  point  of  population  and  revenue  of  the  3 
sister  States,  it  claims  seniority  being  descended 
from  the  eldest  branch.  It  consists  of  two 
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distinct  parts,  the  main  portion  comprising 
12  separate  pieces  of  territory  scattered  among 
the  other  Punjab  States  and  Districts,  forms 
the  City  of  Nabha  and  the  Nizamats  of  Phul 
and  Amloh ;  the  second  portion  forms  the 
Nizamat  of  Bawal  in  the  extreme  south-east 
of  the  Punjab  on  the  border  of  Rajputana ; 
this  Nizamat  of  Bawal  was  subsequently  added 
to  its  territory  as  a  reward  from  the  British 
<TOvernment  for  the  loyalty  of  the  E,ulers  of 
Nabha.  The  State  now  covers  an  area  of 
about  1,000  square  miles  and  has  a  population 
of  about  3  lakhs.  The  present  Ruler  is  Shri 
Maharaja  Ripudaman  Singhji  Malavendra 
Bahadur,  who  was  born  in  1883  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1911.  The  administration  of  the 
State  is  carried  on  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
assisted  by  a  Council  of  Ministers.  The  High 
Court  is  the  head  of  the  Judicial  Department. 
The  State  supports  one  battalion  of  Imperial 
Service  Infantry  consisting  of  600  men  ;  be- 
sides this  there  are  local  forces  of  Infantry, 
cavalry  and  artillery,  etc.,  consisting  of  about 
1,000  men  all  told  and  also  a  Transport  Corps. 
For  the  preservation  of  the  peace  there  is  a 
Police  force  consisting  of  about  600  men. 

The  State  is  traversed  by  the  main  and  3 
branch  lines  of  the  N.  W.  Railway  and  the 
Rajputana  Malwa  Railway  crosses  the  Nizamat 
of  Bawal.  A  large  portion  of  the  State  is  irri- 
gated by  the  Sirhind  Canal.  The  crops  of  the 
State  are  gram,  pulses,  bajra,  sugarcane,  cotton, 
wheat  and  barley  ;  to  facilitate  trade  the  Darbar 
has  opened  grain  markets  and  Banks  near  the 
principal  railway  stations  within  the  State 
territory ;  The  chief  industries  of  the  State 
consist  of  the  manufacture  of  silver  and  gold 
ornaments,  brass  utensils,  and  cotton  carpets, 
lace  and  gota,  etc.  There  are  some  ginning 
factories  and  a  cotton  steam  press  in  the  State 
which  are  working  successfully.  The  State 
has  so  far  contributed  roughly  about  45  lakhs 
of  rupees  to  the  various  funds  and  loans  in 
connection  with  the  War,  including  a  fully 
equipped  Hospital  Ship  for  Mesopotamia, 
people  of  the  State  have  subscribed  about  13 
lakhs  to  the  Indian  War  Loans. 

Patiala. — This  is  the  largest  of  the  Phul- 
kian  States,  and  the  premier  State  in  the  Punjab. 
Its  territory  is  scattered  and  interspersed  with 
small  estates  and  even  single  villages  belonging 
to  other  States  and  British  districts.  It  also 
comprises  a  portion  of  the  Simla  Hills  and 
territory  on  the  border  of  Jaipur  and  Alwar 
States.  Area  5,951  square  miles.  Population 
1,407,659.  Its  history  as  a  separate  state 
begins  in  1762.  During  the  Sikh  war  and  the 
Mutiny  the  Maharaja  was  loyal  and  was  sub- 
stantially rewarded.  The  present  Ruler.  His 
Highness  Farzand-i-Khas  Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Mansur-i-Zaman      Amir-ul-Umra  Maharaja 


])hiraj  Raj(^shwar  Sri  Maharaja-i-Rajgan  INIajor 
General  Sir  Bhupinder  Singh  Mahinder  Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E.,  was  born  in  1891  and  succeeded 
in  1 90 9 . ,  During  his  mino  rity  his  administrative 
functions  were  exercised  by  a  Council  of  Regency 
consisting  of  three  members.  The  principal 
crops  are  gram,  barley  and  wheat ;  cotton  and. 
tobacco  are  also  grown  in  ])arts  of  the  state. 
A  great  part  of  the  state  is  irrigated  by  the 
Sirhind  and  Western  Jumna  Canal  distributaries. 
It  possesses  valuable  forests.  The  State  is 
rich  in  antiquities,  especially  at  Pinjaur,  Sunam 
and  Sirhind.  The  North-Western  Railway, 
the  E.  I.  Railway,  and  a  branch  of  the  B.  B. 
and  C.  I.  Railway  traverse  the  state.  It  con- 
tains an  Imperial  Service  contingent  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  and  two  battahons  of  infantry. 
The  State  has  besides  these  standing  forces 
supplied  British  Government  with  two  mule 
and  one  camel  corps  raised  expressly  for  war 
exigencies.  Also  undertaken  to  raise  three 
new  battahons  of  full  war  strength.  In  1900 
it  was  decided  by  the  Government  of  India 
to  appoint  a  Political  Agent  for  Patiala  and  the 
other  two  Phulkian  States  of  Jind  and  Nabha 
were  included  in  the  Agency,  to  which  was  i 
afterwards  added  the  Mohammadan  State  of  I 
Bhawalpur,  but  a  separate  .Agency  has  since  ( 
been  established  for  this  last  mentioned  state. 
The  Headquarters  of  the  Agency  are  at  Patiala. 
Gross  income  in  round  figures  is  1,10,00,000 
rupees  per  annum. 

Sfrmur  (Nahan). — This  is  a  hilly  State 
in  the  Himalayas  under  the  Political  control 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Ambala  Division.  Its 
history  is  said  to  date  from  the  11th  century. 
Tn  the  eighteenth  century  the  State  was  able 
to  repulse  the  Gurkha  invasion,  but  the  Gurkhas 
wpire  invited  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  an 
internal  revolt  in  the  State  and  they  in  turn 
had  to  be  evicted  by  the  British.  In  1857  the 
Raja  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  British, 
and  during  the  second  Afghan  War  he  sent 
a  contingent  to  the  North-West  Frontier.  The 
present  Chief  is  Lieut.-Colonel  H.H.Maharaja 
Amar  Prakash  Bahadur,  K.c.s.i.,  who  was  born 
in  1888  and  succeeded  in  1911.  The  main  agri- 
cultural feature  of  the  State  is  the  recent  deve- 
lopment of  the  Kiarda  Dun,  a  fertile  level 
plain  which  produces  wheat,  gram,  rice,  maize 
and  other  crops.  The  State  forests  are  valuable 
and  there  is  an  iron  foundry  at  Nahan  which 
was  started  in  1867  but,  being  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  imported  iron,  is  now  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar-cane  crushing  mills. 
The  State  supports  an  Imperial  Service  Corps 
of  Sappers  and  Miners  which  served  in  the 
Tirah  Expedition  of  1897  and  has  been  serving 
in  the  war.  It  was  captured  with  General 
Townshend's  force  at  Kut-al-Amara  but  the 
Corps  has  since  been  re-constituted  and  has 
again  gone  on  service. 


UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  BURMA. 


Under  this  Government  there  are  four  Shan 
States,  two  in  the  Mandalay  Division  (Hkmati 
Long  and  Mong  Mit) ;  and  two  in  the  Sagaing 
Division  (Hsawnghsup  and  Singkaling  Hkmati), 
the  area  of  which  is  7,374  square  miles  and 
the  population  about  67,051,  consisting  chiefly 


of  Buddhists.  There  are  m  addition  48  petty 
States,  5  in  the  Northern  Shan  States.  43  in 
the  Southern  Shan  States,  with  an  area  of 
58,835  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
1,358,498  consisting  of  Buddhista  and 
Animists. 
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The  Shan  States— Though  a  portion  of 
British  Tndia,  do  not  form  part  of  Burma  proper 
and  are  not  comprised  in  the  regularly  ad- 
ministered area  of  the  Province.  They  lie 
for  the  most  part  to  the  east  of  Upper  Burma. 
They  owed  allegiance  to  the  Burmese  Gov- 
ernment, but  were  administered  by  their  own 
rulers  (Sawbwas)  and  the  British  Government 
has  continued  to  a  certain  extent  the  semi- 
independence  which  it  found  existing  in  1885. 
As  at  present  deflned,  the  Shan  States  are 
divided  into — 

1.  States  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Superintendent,  Northern  Shan  States, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Lashio;  area 
14,294  square  miles  and  population  58,952. 

2.  States  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Superintendent  and  Political  Olficer,  South- 
ern Shan  States,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Taunggyi ;  area,  40,434  square 
miles  and  population  900,202. 

There  are  five  States  in  the  Northern  and  38 
in  the  Southern  Shan  States.  There  are  in 
addition  two  Shan  States  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Mandalay 
Division,  namely,  Hkmati  Long  in  the  unad- 
ministered  territory  to  the  north  of  the  My- 
itkyina  District  and  Mong  Mit  lying  north- 
east of  the  Ruby  Mines  District.  In  the  north- 
west of  the  Upper  Chindwin  District  towards 
Manipur  there  are  two  small  Shan  States, 
Hsawnghsup  and  Singkaling  Hkamti,  whose 
administration  is  supervised  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Sagaing  Division. 


over  the  jurisdiction  of  justice  and  is  vested 
with  wide  revisionary  powers.  In  revenue 
matters  the  Sawbwas  administer  their  States 
in  accordance  with  local  customs  which  have 
been  but  little  modified.  Of  prime  importance 
in  the  economy  of  the  country  is  the  Mandalay 
Lashio  railway,  180  miles  in  length,  of  which 
126  miles  lie  within  the  Northern  Shan  States. 
The  line  is  a  single  track,  and  was  constructed 
in  the  face  of  considerable  engineering  difla- 
culties,  of  which  not  least  the  notable  was 
the  Gokteik  gorge,  now  spanned  by  a  viaduct. 
It  had  been  proposed  to  continue  the  railway 
about  90  miles  farther  east  to  the  Kunlong; 
where  is  a  ferry  over  the  Salween,  and  eventually 
to  penetrate  into  Yunnan  ;  but  this  extension 
is  for  the  present  in  abeyance. 

The  most  important  of  the  Southern  Shan 
States  are  Kengtung  and  Yawnghwe.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Political  Officer  and  his  Assistants,  the  chiefs 
— known  as  Sawbwas,  Myozas,  and  Ngwegunh- 
mus — control  their  own  States,  exercising 
revenue,  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  therein. 
There  are  in  all  9  Sawbwas,  18  Myozas  and 
11  Ngwegunhmus. 

Karenni. — This  district  consists  of  five 
States,  with  a  total  area  of  approximately 
4,200  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
64,000,  lying  on  the  frontier  south  of  the  Shan 
States.  The  largest  State  is  Kantarawadi 
with  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  a  population 
of  nearly  40,000,  and  a  gross  revenue  of  about 
IJ  lakhs  of  rupees.  More  than  half  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Red  Karens,  a  people 


The  Northern  Shan  States  are  North  Hsenwi  i  low  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  An  Assistant 
in  the  north,  South  Hsenwi  near  the  Salween  Pohtical  Officer  is  posted  at  Loikaw  as  Agent 
in  the  east,  Manglon  in  the  south-east,  Hsipaw  1  of  the   British   Government,   and   a  certain 


in  the  south-west,  and  Tawngpeng  in  the  north 
west.  The  Wa  States  east  of  the  Salween 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  under  British  control. 
In  ordinary  matters  the  States  are  adminis- 
tered by  their  Sawbwas,  who  are  assisted  by 
amats,  or  ministers,  in  various  departments. 
The  Superintendent  exercises  general  control 
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amount  of  control  is  exercised  through  him 
over  the  chiefs.  The  principal  wealth  of  the 
country  is  teak  timber,  and  the  considerable 
alien  population  is  largely  supported  by  the 
timber  trade,  which,  however,  has  declined 
greatly  in  the  last  few  years.  The  Karens 
themselves  are  distinguished  as  hunters. 


The  only  ^tate  of  importance  under  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Assam  is  Manipur,  which  has 
an  area  of  8,456  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  346,222,  of  which  about  60  per  cent,  are 
Hindus,  and  36  per  cent,  animistic  forest  tribes. 
Manipur  consists  of  a  great  tract  of  hilly  country 
and  a  valley,  about  30  miles  long  20  .  miles 
wide,  which  is  shut  in  on  every  side.  The 
State  adopted  Hinduism  in  the  early  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  it  came  under  a  Naga 
Raja  who  subsequently  made  several  inva- 
Bions  into  Burma.  On  the  Burmese  retaliat- 
ing, Manipur  negotiated  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  British,  in  1762.  The  Burmese  again 
invaded  Manipur  during  the  first  Burmese 
War  and  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  1826, 
Manipur  waa  declared  independent.  The 
chief  event  in  its  subsequent  history  was  the 
intervention  of  the  British  in  1891  to  establish 
the  claim  of  Kula  Chandra  Singh  as  Maharaja, 
followed  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  Mr.  Quinton  and  the 
ofiicers  with  him  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
escort  which  accompanied  him.  From  1891 
to  1908  the  State  was  administered  by  a  Political 
Agent  and  Superintendent  of  the  State  during 


the  minority  of  H.  H.  Raja  Chura  Chand  Singh 
The  Raja  was  invested  with  ruling  powers  in 
1908.  The  administration  of  the  State  is  now 
conducted  by  the  Durbar,  consisting  of  the 
Raja  as  President,  a  vice-president,  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  whose  services  are 
lent  to  the  State,  three  ordinary  and  three 
additional  members  who  are  all  Manipuris. 
The  staple  crop  of  the  country  is  rice.  Forests 
of  great  variety  cover  the  whole  of  the  hill 
ranges. 

Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills. — These  petty 
chiefships,  25  in  number,  with  a  total  area 
of  about  3,900  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  126,000,  are  included  under  the  Government 
of  Assam.  Most  of  the  States  have  treaties 
or  engagements  with  the  British  Government, 
The  largest  of  them  is  Khyrim,  the  smallest 
is  Nonglewai,  which  has  a  population  of  169. 
Most  of  them  are  ruled  by  a  chief  or  Siem. 
The  Siemship  usually  remains  in  one  family, 
but  the  succession  was  oriainally  controlled 
by  a  small  electoral  body  constitiited  from  the 
heads  of  certain  priestly  clans.  Of  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  broaden 
the  elective  basis,  and  the  constitution  of  a 


no 


The  Native  States— Central  Provinces, 


Khasi  State  has  always  been  of  a  very  demo- 
cratic character,  a  Siem  exercising  but  little 
control  over  his  people.  Among  many  of  the 
north-east  frontier  tribes  there  is  little  se- 
curity of  life  and  property,  and  the  people 
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are  compelled  to  live  in  large  villages  on  sitea 
selected  for  their  defensive  capabilities.  The 
Khasis  seem,  however,  to  have  been  less  dis- 
tracted by  internal  warfare,  and  the  villages, 
as  a  rule,  are  small. 


The  Central  Provinces  include  fifteen  feuda- 
tory States  subordinate  to  the  administration, 
with  an  area  of  31,174  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
latiDn  of  2,117,002.  One  of  the  States,  Makrai, 
lies  within  Hoshangabad  District ;  the  re- 
mainder are  situated  in  the  Chhattisgarh  Divi- 
sion, to  the  different  districts  of  which  they 
were  formerly  attached.  Their  relations  with 
Government  are  controlled  by  a  Political  Agent. 
The  States  vary  greatly  in  size  and  importance. 
Sakti  the  smallest,  having  an  area  of  138  square 
miles  and  Bastar  the  largest  an  area  of  13,062 
Equare  miles.  They  are  administered  by  here- 
ditary chiefs,  who  hold  on  conditions  of  loyalty 
and  good  government  set  forth  in  patents  and 
acknowledgments  of  fealty,  but  are  nominally 
free  from  direct  interference  save  in  the  case 
of  sentences  of 'death,  which  require  the  Chief 
Commissioner's  confirmation.  But,  as  a  fact, 
the  Government  has  exercised  a  very  large 
amount  of  control,  owing  mainly  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  States  have  been  taken 
under  direct  management,  because  of  either 
the  minority  or  the  misconduct  of  the  chief. 

The  States  pay  a  tribute  to  Government 
which  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  about  2^ 
lakhs. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  chief  States  are 
contained  in  the  following  table : — 


State 

Area. 

Popula- 
tion 
1911. 

Revenue 
(approxi- 
mate) 
in  Lakhs. 

Bastar 
Jashpur 
Kanker 
Khairagarh 

Sq. 
Miles. 
13,062 
1,963 
1,429 
931 

433,310 
174,458 
127,014 
153,471 

3 
1 

2 
3 

Nandgaon 

Raigarh 

Surguja 

Eight  other 
States, 
Tota) 

871 
1,486 
6,055 
5,377 

167,362 
218,860 
248,703 
411,824 

4 

2 

2 
6 

31,174 

2,117,002 

23 

Bastar. — This  State,  which  lies  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Provinces,  is  the  most 
.important  of  the  group.  It  has  an  area  of 
13.062  square  miles  and  a  population  of  433.310. 
The  family  of  the  Raja  is  very  ancient,  and  is 
Btated  to  belong  to  the  Rajputs  of  the  Lunar 
race.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Marathas,  Bastar 
occupied  an  almo«t  independent  position,  but 
a  tribute  was  imposed  on  it  by  the  Nagpur 
government  in  the  eighteenth  century.  At 
this  period  the  constant  feuds  between  Bastar 


and  the  neighbouring  State  of  Jeypo^e  in  Madras 
kept  the  country  for  many  years  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  The  chief  object  of  contention  was 
the  Kotpad  tract,  which  had  originally  be- 
longed to  Bastar,  but  had  been  ceded  in  re- 
turn for  assistance  given  by  Jeypose  to  one  of 
the  Bastar  chiefs  during  some  family  dissen- 
sions. The  Central  Provinces  Administra- 
tion finally  made  this  over  to  Jeypose  in  1863, 
on  condition  of  payment  of  tribute  of  Rs.  3,000, 
two-thirds  of  which  sum  was  remitted  from 
the  amount  payable  by  Bastar.  By  virtue 
of  this  arrangement  the  tribute  of  Bastar  was, 
until  recently,  reduced  to  a  nominal  amount. 
The  cultivation  of  the  State  is  extremely  sparse. 
Rice  is  the  most  important  crop.  The  State 
is  ruled  by  the  feudatory  Chief.  Raja  Rudra 
Pratap  Deo.  He  is  a  Donate  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  Dewan  of  the  State 
(Khan  Bahadur  Hafiz  Mohammad  Walayatullah) 
is  an  extra  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Centrl 
Provinces  on  deputation"  who  has  three  assis- 
tants under  him.  After  a  recent  period  oi 
disturbance  the  State  has  returned  to  complete 
tranquillity  and  precautions  are  being  taken 
to  remove  all  causes  of  unrest  by  better  super- 
vision over  the  minor  State  officials  and  a  very 
considerate  forest  policy.  The  chief  town  is 
Jadgalpur  on  the  Indravati  River.  The  famous 
falls  on  the  Indravati  called  the  Chitrakote  are 
23  miles  away  from  Jagdalpur. 

Surguja. — Until  1905  this  was  included 
in  Chota  Nagpur  State  of  Bengal.  The  most 
important  feature  is  the  Manipat,  a  magnifi- 
cent tableland  forming  the  southern  barrier 
of  the  State.  The  early  history  of  Surguja 
is  obscure ;  but  according  to  a  local  tradition 
in  Palamau,  the  present  ruling  family  is  said 
to  be  descended  from  a  Raksel  Raja  of  Pala- 
mau. In  1758  a  Maratha  army  overran  the 
State,  and  compelled  its  chief  to  acknowledge 
himself  a  tributary  of  the  Bhonsla  Raja.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  chief  having  aided  a  rebelhou 
in  Palamau  against  the  British,  an  expedition 
entered  Surguja ;  and,  though  order  was  tempo- 
rarily restored,  disputes  again  broke  out 
between  the  chief  and  his  relations,  necessi- 
tating British  interference.  Until  1818  the 
state  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  constant 
lawlessness ;  but  in  that  year  it  was  ceded  to 
the  British  Government  under  the  provi- 
sional agreement  concluded  with  Mudhoji 
Bhonsla  of  Berar,  and  order  was  soon  estab- 
lished. The  principal  crops  are  rice  and  other 
cereals.  The  present  Chief  of  the  State  is 
Maharaja  Ramanui  Saran  Siijgh  Deo,  c.b.e., 
who  succeeded  to  the  gndi  in  1918  and  enjoys 
full  powers  of  a  Feudatory  Chief. 


Kashmir  (known  to  Indians  as  Jammu)  lies 
to  the  east  of  the  Indus  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Ravi.  It  is  a  mountainous  country  with  just  a 
strip  of  level  land  along  the  Punjab  frontier,  and 
ictersected  by  valleys  of  which  many  are  of 


KASHMIR. 

surpassing  beauty  and  grandeur.  It  may  be 
divided  physically  into  two  areas:  the  north- 
eastern comprising  the  area  drained  by  the 


Indus  with  its  tributaries,  and  the  south-western, 
including  the  country  drained  by  the  Jhelum^ 
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the  Kishanganga  and  the  Chenab.  The  dividing 
line  between  those  two  areas  is  the  great  central 
mountain  range.  The  area  of  the  State  is  84,432 
square  miles,  and  the  population  3,158,126. 

History. — Various  poets  have  left  more  or 
less  trustworthy  records  of  the  history  of  the 
valley  down  to  1586,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Akbar.  Srinagar,  the  capital,  had  by  then  been 
long  established,  though  many  of  the  fine  build- 
ings erected  by  early  Hindu  rulers  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Mahomedan  kings  who  first 
appeared  in  the  12th  century.  In  the  reign  of 
Sikaiidar  the  population  became  almost  entirely 
Mahomedan.  Akbar  visited  the  valley  three 
times.  Jehangir  did  much  to  beautify  it ;  but 
after  Aurangzebe  there  was  a  period  of  disorder 
and  decay,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Subah  of  Kashmir  was  practically 
independent  of  Delhi.  Thereafter  it  experienced 
the  oppression  of  Afghan  rule  until  it  was 
rescued,  in  1819,  by  an  army  sent  by  Ranjit 
Singh.  Sikh  rule  was  less  oppressive  than  that 
of  the  Afghans.  The  history  of  the  State  as  at 
present  constituted  is  practically  that  of  one 
man,  a  Dogra  Rajput,  Gulab  Singh  of  Jammu. 
For  his  services  to  the  Sikhs  this  remarkable 
man  had  been  made  Raja  of  Jammu  in  1820, 
and  he  added  largely  to  his  territory  by 
conquest.  He  held  aloof  from  the  war  between 
the  British  and  the  Sikhs,  only  appearing 
as  mediator  after  the  battle  of  Sobraon 
(1846)  when  the  British  made  over  to  him  for 
Rs.  75  lakhs  the  present  territories  of  the  State. 
He  had  to  fight  for  the  valley  and  subsequently 
lost  part  of  his  State,  Gilgit,  over  which  the 
successors  haa  at  a  heavy  cost  to  reassert  their 
claims.  His  son  Ranbir  Singh,  a  model  Hindu, 
ruled  from  1857  to  1885,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Major-General  H.  H.  Maharaja 
Sir  Partab  Singh,  G.c.s.i.,  q.c.i.e. 

Administration. — For  some  years  the 
administration  of  the  State  was  conducted 
by  a  Council  over  which  the  Maharaja  presided 
but  since  1905  he  has  exercised  full  powers, 
assisted  by  a  Chief  Minister — Rai  Saheb 
Diwan  Amar  Nath,  C.I.E. — a  Home  Minister, 
and  a  Revenue  Minister.  The  four  chief  ex- 
ecutive oflBcers  are  the  Governors  of  Jammu 
and  of  Kashmir,  the  Wazir  Wazarat  of  Gilgit 
and  the  Wazir  Wazarat  of  Ladakh.  The  real 
administrative  power  lies  with  the  petty  subor- 
dinate oflicers  (tahsildars)  who  exercise 'revenue, 
civil,  and  criminal  jurisdiction  with  regular 
stages  of  appeal :  but  distance  and  the  absence 
of  easy  communications  are  practical  checks  on 
the  use  or  abuse  of  appeals.  The  British  Resi- 
dent has  his  headquarters  at  Srinagar ;  there  is 
also  a  Political  Agent  at  Gilgit  responsible  to  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  administration  of 
the  outlying  petty  States ;  and  a  British  Officer 
is  stationed  at  Leb  to  assist  in  the  supervision  of 
Central  Asian  trade.  In  the  Dogras  the  State 
has  splendid  materials  for  an  Army,  which  con- 
sists of  6,961  troops,  of  whom  3,370  are  main- 
tained as  Imperial  Service  troops. 

Finance. — The  financial  position  of  the  State 
is  strong,  and  it  has  more  than  46  lakhs  invested 
in  Government  of  India  securities.  The  total 
revenue  last  year  was  93  lakhs,  the  chief  items 
being  land  revenue,  forests,  customs  and  octroi. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  popu- 
lation is  pre-eminently  agricultural  and  pastoral. 


The  system  of  land  tenure  has  been  described  as 
"  ryotwari  in  ruins,"  great  complexity  existing 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  local  law  of 
rent  and  revenue.  The  principal  food  crop  is 
rice,  maize,  cotton,  saliron,  tobacco,  hops 
(autumn  crops)  and  wheat,  barley,  poppy,  beans 
(spring  crops)  are  also  grown.  Sheep  are  largely 
kept.  The  State  forests  are  extensive  and 
valuable.  A  survey  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  State  is  beiug  conducted  under  an  expert. 
Vast  fields  of  triable,  dusty  coal  have  been 
found.  Gold  has  been  found  at  Gulmarg, 
Sapphires  in  Padar  Aquamarine  in  Skardu  and 
lead  in  Uri.  Tiie  industries  of  manufacture  are 
chietiy  connected  with  sericulture  (the  silk  fila- 
ture at  Srinagar,  the  largest  in  the  world,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  July  1912),  oil-pressmg  and 
the  manufacture  of  wine.  The  woollen  cloth, 
shawls,  and  wood  carving  of  the  State  are  famous. 

Communications. — Great  efforts  have  been 
made  and  are  being  made  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  wheeled  traffic  in  the  Kashmir  State. 
The  Jhelum  Valley  Road  (196  miles)  which  links 
the  Kashmir  Valley  with  the  Punjab  and  the 
North  Western  Province  is  used  by  wheeled 
traffic  of  sorts,  viz.,  Ekkas,  Tangas,  Carts, 
Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Lorriea.  Tbe  Banihal 
Cart  Road  (nearly  as  long  as  the  Jhelum 
Valley  Road)  which  is  nearing  compleiicn, 
will  soon  joiri  Kashmir  with  the  Jammu  Tawi 
RailwTy  Station.  Road;  fit  for  pack-animals 
lead  from  Srinagar,  the  summer  Capital  of 
Kashmir,  to  the  frontier  districts  of  Gilgit  and 
Leh.  Internal  village  communications  have 
also  been  much  improved. 

Public  Works. — In  1904,  a  flood  spill  channel 
above  Srinagar  was  constructed  with  a  view 
to  minimising  the  constant  risk  of  floods ;  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  danger  would  be  still 
farther  reduced  by  the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme 
for  lowering  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Jhelum, 
which  has  since  been  taken  in  hand.  Good 
progress  has  been  made  with  irrigation ;  but 
the  most  important  schemes  of  recent  years 
have  been  those  for  an  electrical  power  station 
on  the  Jhelum  River,  and  for  a  Railway  into 
Kashmir.  It  was  proposed  to  supply  from  thia 
power  station  electncal  energy  for  various 
State  schemes  (including  the  Jhelum  dredging 
scheme)  and  for  private  enterprise  and  pos- 
sibly for  working  the  proposed  Kashmir  Rail- 
way. The  works  were  completed  about  1907, 
and  the  scheme  according  to  the  latest  reports 
is  working  very  satisfactorily.  The  proposal 
for  a  railway  to  Kashmir  had  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  many  years,  the  nature  of  the  country 
making  the  question  of  route  a  difficult  one. 
In  1905,  a  decision  was  taken  in  favour  of  a 
line  from  Srinagar  via  the  Jhelum  Valley  and 
Abbottabad,  but  the  project  has  remained  in 
abeyance  pending  the  consideration  of  further 
schemes,  among  whir^b  are  proposals  for  lines  of 
ropeway  from  Jamraa  to  Srinagar  and  from  Snna* 
gar  to  the  western  borders  via  the  Jhelum  Valley. 

Education. — In  education  Kashmir  is  still 
backward.  In  the  State  as  a  whole  only  2  in 
every  100  persons  can  read  and  write.  The 
number  of  educational  institutions  including 
two  Colleges  is  715. 

Resident: — Lieut-Col.  A.  D*  A,  G.  Bannerman, 
C.V.O.,  CLE. 
Political  Agent  at  Gilgit— Major  C.  A.  Smith, 
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Native  States'  Tribute. 


Many  of  the  States  pay  tribute,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case;  to  the  British  Government.  This  tribute  is  frequently  due  to  exchanges  of  territory  oc 
settlement  of  claims  between  the  Governments,  but  is  chiefly  in  lieu  of  former  obligations  to  sup- 
ply or  maintain  troops.  The  actual  annual  receipts  in  the  form  of  tribute  and  contributions  from 
Native  States  are  summarised  in  the  following  table.  The  relations  of  the  States  to  on  e 
another  in  respect  of  tributes  are  complicated,  and  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  enter 
upon  the  question.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  a  large  number  of  the  States  of  Kathia- 
war  and  Gujarat  pay  tribute  of  some  kind  to  Baroda,  and  that  Gwalior  claims  tribute  from  some 
of  the  smaller  States  of  Central  India : — 

States  paying  tribute  directly  to  the  Government  of  India. 


Tribute    from  Jaipur    . . 
5,  Kotah 

„  Udaipur  . . 
Jodhpur  . . 
Buudi 

\,        .,       Other  States 

('ontribiitiou  of  Jodhpur  towards  cost  of  Erinpura  Irregular  Force 
of  Kotah  towards  cost  of  Deoli  Iregular  Force    . . 
of  Bhopal  towards  cost  of  Bhopzal  Levy 
of  Jaora  towards  cost  of  United  Malwa  Contingent 

Cuiitributioiis  towards  cost  of  Malwa  Bhil  Corps 

I'ecs  on  succession 


Central  Pwvuices  and  Berar. 
Tribute  from  various  States 


Total 


Tributes  from  Shan  St;ites 
„       „    other  States 


Banna. 


Eadeni  Ben<jal  and  Assam. 


Tribute  from  Maniinir 
llanibrai 


Tribute  from  various  States 


Bewjal. 


liiicd  I'fo'.lnrcs, 

Tribute  from  Benares 

Xapurtliala  (Bahraieh)    , . 

Panjab. 

Tribute  from  Maiidi 

,,       ,,    other  States 
Fees  on  succession 

Madras. 

'I'ril)ute   frou  Travaiieore 
Beshkash  and  subsidy  from  IMysore 
,,  (Joehiii 

„  Travancore    . . 


Bombay. 

Tribute  from  Kathiawar  . . 

,,  „  various  petty  States 
C(jntribution  from  Baroda  Staters 

„  „    .Tagirdars,  Southern  Maliiatia  ('(niiiiiy 

Subsidy  from  (Uiteli 
1 'ces  on  succession 


Grand  Total 


£ 

26,667 
15,648 
13,333 
6,533 
8,000 
15,170 


7,667 
13,333 
10,753 
9,142 
2,140 


28,524 
1,367 


3,333 
7 


12,667 
8,733 


6,667 
3,086 
133 


53,383 
233,333 
13,333 


31,120 
2,825 

25,000 
5,765 
5,484 
3,457 


It  was  announced  at  the  Coronation  Durbar  of  1911  that  there  would  in 
Nazarana  payments  on  successions. 


future  be  no 
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Foreign  Possessions  in  India. 


Portugal  and  France  both  hold  small  terri- 
torial possessions  in  the  Indian  Peninsula. 

The  Portuguese  possessions  ih  India  consist 
of  the  province  of  Goa,  situated  within  the 
Unfits  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  on  the 
Arabian  Sea  coast  ;  the  territory  of  Daman 
with  the  small  territory  called  Pragana-Nagar 
Avely  on  the  Gujarat  coast,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay ;  and  the  little  island  of 
Diu,  with  two  places  called  Gogla  and  Simbor, 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Kathiawar 
Peninsula. 

GOA. 

Goa  forms  a  compact  block  of  territory 
surrounded  by  British  districts.  Savantwadi 
State  lies  to  the  north  of  it,  the  Arabian  Sea 
on  the  west  and  North  Kanara  on  the  south, 
and  the  eastern  boundary  is  the  range  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  which  separates  it  from  the 
British  districts  of  Belgaum  and  North  Kanara. 
The  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  62 
miles  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  east  to 
west  40  miles.  The  territory  has  a  total  area  of 
1,301  square  miles  and  consists  of  the  Velhas 
Cenquistas,  or  Old  Conquests,  comprising 
the  island  of  Goa,  acquired  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1510,  and  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Salsette  and  Bardez,  acquired  in  1543 ;  and  of 
the  Novas  Conquistas,  or  New  Conquests, 
comprising  the  districts  of  Pernem,  Sanquelim, 
Satary,  Ponda,  Sanguem,  Quepem  and  Cana- 
cona,  acquired  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
centiary.  The  small  island  of  Angediva 
situated  opposite  the  port  of  Karwar, 
in  the  British  district  of  North  Kanara, 
forms  Administratively  a  portion  of  the 
province  of  Goa.  This  was  acquired 
in  1505.  The  whole  country  is  hilly, 
especially  the  eastern  portion,  the  predomi- 
nating physical  feature  being  the  Eastern 
Ghats,  which  besides  bounding  the  country 
along  the  north-east  and  south-east,  jut  off 
westward  and  spread  across  the  country  in 
a  succession  of  spurs  and  ridges.  There  are 
several  conspicuous  isolated  peaks,  of  which 
the  highest,  Sonsagar,  is  3,827  feet  high. 

The  country  is  intersected  by  numerous 
rivers  running  westward  from  the  Ghats,  and 
the  principal  eight,  which  are  all  navigable, 
are  in  size  of  some  importance.  Goa  possesses 
a  fine  harbour,  formed  by  the  promontaries 
of  Bardez  and  Salsette.  Half-way  between 
these  extremities  hes  the  cabo,  or  cape,  which 
forms  the  extremity  of  the  island  of  Goa.  This 
divides  the  whole  bay  into  two  anchorages, 
known  as  Aguada  and  Marmagao.  Both  are 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  ship- 
ping from  September  to  May,  but  Aguada 
is  virtually  closed  during  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, owing  to  the  high  winds  and  sea  and  to 
the  formation  of  sand  bars  across  the  estuary 
of  the  Mandovi  river,  which  opens  into  Aguada. 
Marmagao  is  accessible  at  all  times  and  is 
therefore  the  harbour  of  commercial  impor- 
tance. It  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  run- 
ning to  the  coast  from  the  inland  British  sys- 
tem of  lines,  a  breakwater  and  port  have  been  * 
built  there  and  the  trade  is  considerable,  being 
chiefly  transit  trade  from  British  territory. 


The  People. 

The  total  population  in  the  whole  Goa  terri- 
tory was  486,752  at  the  census  of  1910.  This 
gives  a  density  of  343  persons  to  the  square 
mile  and  the  population  showed  an  increass 
of  6  per  cent,  since  the  census  ten  years  pre- 
viously. In  the  Velhas  Conquistas  91  per  cent, 
of  the  population  is  Christian.  In  the  Novas 
Conquistas  Christians  and  Hindus  are  almost 
equally  numerous.  The  Moslems  in  the  terri- 
tory are  numbered  in  a  few  thousands.  The 
Christians  stiil  very  largely  adhere  to  caste 
distinctions,  claiming  to  be  Brahmans,  Chara- 
dos  and  low  castes,  which  do  not  intermarry. 
The  Hindus  are  largely  Maratha  and  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  the  adjacent  Konkan 
districts  of  Bombay.  All  classes  of  the  people, 
with  the  exception  of  Europeans,  use  the  Ko'n- 
kani  dialect  of  Marathi,  with  some  admixture 
of  Portuguese  words.  The  official  language 
is  Portuguese,  which  is  commonly  spoken  in 
the  capital  and  the  principal  towns,  as  well 
as  by  all  educated  people.  Nearly  all  the 
Christians  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion and  are  spiritually  subject  to  an  arch' 
bishop,  who  has  the  titles  of  Primate  of  the 
East  and  Patriarch  of  the  East  Indies  and 
exercises  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  also  over 
a  great  portion  of  British  India.  (The  Chns- 
tians  of  Daman  and  Diu  are  subject  to  a  Bishop 
who  bears  the  titles  of  Bishop  of  Daman  and 
Archbishop  of  Cranganore.)  There  are  numerous 
churches  in  Goa,  mostly  built  by  the  Jesuits 
and  Franciscans  prior  to  the  extinction  of  the 
religious  orders  in  Portuguese  territory.  The 
churches  are  in  charge  of  secular  priests.  Hin- 
dus and  Mahomedans  now  enjoy  perfect  free- 
dom in  religious  matters  and  have  their  own 
places  of  worship.  In  the  early  days  of  Por- 
tuguese rule  the  worship  of  Hindu  gods  in 
pubhc  and  the  observance  of  Hindu  usages 
were  strictly  forbidden  and  rigorously  sup- 


The  Country. 

One-third  of  the  entire  territory  of  Goa  is 
stated  to  be  under  cultivation.  A  regular 
land  survey  was  only  recently  made.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  varies  considerably  accord- 
ing to  quahty,  situation  and  water-supply. 
The  Velhas  Conquistas  are  as  a  rule  better  culti- 
vated than  the  Novas  Conquistas.  In  both 
these  divisions  a  holding  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
acres  would  be  considered  a  good  sized  farm, 
and  the  majority  of  holdings  are  of  smaller 
extent.  The  staple  produce  of  the  country 
is  rice,  of  which  there  are  two  good  harvests^ 
but  the  quantity  produced  is  barely  suflBcienfc 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  Next  to  rice,  the  culture 
of  cocoanut  palms  is  deemed  most  important, 
from  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  the  products 
are  applied.  Hilly  places  and  inferior  soils 
are  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and 
several  kinds  of  fi'uits  and  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated to  an  important  extent.  The  conditi(  n 
of  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  Velhas  Con- 
quistas has  improved  during  recent  years, 
owing  to  the  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  all 
classes  of  agricultural  produce  and  partly  to 
the  current  of  emigration  to  British  territory. 
Stately   forests    are   found   in    the  Novas 
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Portuguese  Possessions. 


Conquistas.  They  cover  an  area  of  116  square 
miles  and  are  under  conservation  and  yield 
same  profit  to  the  administration.  Iron  is 
found  in  parts  of  the  territory,  but  has  not 
been  seriously  worked.  Manganese  also  ex- 
ists and  was  worked  to  an  important  extent 
a  tew  years  ago. 

Commerce. 

In  the  days  of  its  glory,  Goa  was  the  chief 
entrepot  of  commerce  between  East  and  West 
and  was  specially  famous  for  its  trade  in  horses 
with  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  lost  its  commercial 
importance  with  the  downfall  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  and  its  trade  is  now  insignificant.  Few 
manufacturing  industries  of  any  moment 
exist,  and  most  manufastured  articles  in  use 
are  imported.  Exports  chiefly  consist  of 
cocoanuts,  betel  nuts,  mangoes  and  other 
fruits  and  raw  produce.  A  line  of  railway  con- 
nects Marmagao  with  the  Madras  and  Southern 
Mahratta  Railway.  Its  length  from  Marmagao 
to  Castle  Rock,  above  the  Ghats,  where  it 
joins  the  British  system,  is  51  miles,  of  which 
49  are  in  Portuguese  territory.  The  railway 
is  under  the  management  of  the  Madras  and 
Southern  Mahratta  Railway  administration, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Marmagao  port 
is  what  it  brings  down  from  and  takes  to  the 
interior.  The  telegraphs  in  Goa  territory 
are  worked  as  part  of  the  system  of  British 
India,  and  are  maintained  jointly  by  the  Bri- 
tish and  Portuguese  Governments.  The  Goa 
territory  was  formerly  subject  to  devastating 
famines  and  the  people  now  suffer  heavy  losses 
in  times  of  drought.  They  are  then  supphed, 
though  at  great  cost,  with  rice  from  British 
territory. 

The  Capital. 

Nova  Goa,  the  present  capital  of  Portuguese 
India,  comprehends  Panjim  and  Ribandar, 
as  well  as  the  old  city  of  Goa,  and  is  six  miles 
in  extent.  Old  Goa  is  some  five  miles  distant 
from  the  new  city.  Panjim  occupies  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  leading  up  to  the  Cabo,  the  cape 
dividing  the  Aguada  bay  from  that  of  Marma- 
goa,  and  mainly  slopes  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  Aguada.  It  was  selected  as  the  residence 
of  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  in  1759,  and  in  1843 
it  was  raised  to  its  present  rank  as  the  capital 
of  Portuguese  India.  The  appearance  of  the 
city,  with  its  row  of  public  buildings  and  ele- 
gant private  residences,  as  seen  from  the  water, 
is  very  picturesque  and  this  impression  is  not 
belied  by  a  closer  inspection  of  its  neat  and 
spacious  roads,  bordered  by  decent,  tidy  houses. 
The  most  imposing  public  structures  are  the 
barracks,  an  immense  quadrangular  building 
the  eastern  wing  of  which  accommodates  the 
Lyceum,  the  Public  Library  and  the  Govem- 
aaent  Press.  Other  noticeable  buildings  are 
the  Cathedral  and  various  churches,  the  vice- 
regal palace,  the  High  Court  and  so  on.  The 
square  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  adorned 
with  a  hfe-sized  statue  of  Albuquerque  stand- 
ing under  a  canopy. 

History. 

Goa  was  caijtured  for  the  Portuguese  by 
Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  in  1510.  Albuquer- 
que promptly  fortified  the  place  and  established 
Portuguese  rule  on  a  firm  basis.  From  this 
time  Goa  rapidly  rose  in  importance  and  be 


came  the  metropolis  of  Portuguese  power  in 
the  East.  There  was  constant  fighting  with 
the  armies  of  the  Bijapur  kingdom,  but  the 
Portuguese  held  their  own  and  gained  tho  sur- 
rounding territory  now  known  as  the  Velhas 
Conquistas. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  town  is  cue 
of  ostentation  and  decay.  Goa  reached  its 
summit  of  prosperity  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  accounts  of  travellers 
show  that  the  Goa  of  those  days  presented  a 
scene  of  military,  ecclesiastical  and  comner- 
cial  magnificence  which  has  had  no  parallel 
in  the  British  capitals  of  India.  But  the 
Portuguese  based  their  dominion  in  India  on 
conquest  by  the  sword  and  they  laboured  to 
consolidate  it  by  a  proselj-i/izing  organisation 
which  throws  the  missionary  efforts  of  every 
other  European  power  in  India  Into  the  shade. 
Old  Goa,  as  the  ruins  of  the  old  capital  are 
called  to-day,  had  a  hundred  churches,  many 
of  them  of  magnificent  proportions,  and  the 
Inquisition  was  a  power  in  the  land.  The 
result  showed  how  rotten  was  this  basis  and 
how  feebly  cemented  the  superstructure  reared 
upon  it. 

Modern  Times. 

There  was  frequently  recurring  fighting  and 
in  1741  the  Marathas  invaded  the  neighbourhood 
of  Goa  and  threatened  the  city  itself.  An  army 
of  12,000  men  arrived  from  Portugal  at  the  cri- 
tical moment.  The  invaders  were  beaten 
oil,  and  the  Novas  Conquistas  were  added  to 
the  Portuguese  possessions.  In  1844  the 
shelter  given  by  Goa  to  fugitives  from  justice 
in  British  territory  threatened  to  bring  about 
a  rupture  with  the  British  Government  at 
Bombay.  In  1852  the  Ranes  of  Satari,  in  the  No- 
vas Conquistas  revolted.  In  1871  the  native 
army  in  Goa  mutinied  and  the  king's  own 
brother  came  from  Lisbon  to  deal  with  the 
trouble  and  having  done  so  disbanded  the 
native  army,  which  has  never  been  reconsti- 
tuted. But  another  outbreak  among  the 
troops  took  place  in  1895  and  the  Ranes  join- 
ing them  the  trouble  was  again  not  quieted 
until  the  arrival  of  another  special  expedition 
from  Lisbon.  The  Ranes  again  broke  out  in 
1901  and  again  in  1912,  troops  being  again 
imported  to  deal  with  the  last  outbreak,  which 
was  only  reported  concluded  in  the  summer 
of  1913. 

Administration. 

The  Lisbon  Government  by  Decree  No.  3266, 
dated  27th  July  1917,  enacted  new  rules  re- 
garding the  administration  of  Portuguese  India 
under  an  Organic  Charter  (Carta  Organica)  in 
force  since  1st  July  1919. 

As  the  principal  organ  of  administration  next 
to  the  Governor- General,  and  in  coUoboration 
with  him,  is  working  a  council  composed  of 
official  and  elected  members. 

The  official  members  are  the  Governor- 
General,  president ;  the  Chief  Secretary  ;  the 
Attorney- General;  the  Director  of  Public  Works 
the  Director  of  Finances ;  the  Head  of  Marine 
Department ;  the  Head  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment ;  the  Chief  Health  Officer ;  the  Director 
of  Agriculture  and  Forests  and  the  Director 
•  of  Customs. 
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The  elected  members  are  : — One  representa- 
tive of  each  of  the  districts  of  the  New  Con- 
fiuests  (Novas  Conquestas)  and  one  of  the 
districts  Daman  and  Diu,  elected  in  the  same 
way  ;  one  citizen  elected  by  the  Commercial 
an<l  Industrial  Associations  ;  one  citizen  elected 
by  90  highest  tax  payers ;  one  citizen  elected 
by  the  Associations  of  Aericulture  and  of  Land 
owners ;  one  citizen  elected  by  the  Attorneys 
of  the  Communities  and  one  citizen  elected 
by  the  Associations  of  Class. 

Under  the  Presidency  of  the  Governor  of 
each  district  there  is  District  Council,  which 
in  Goa  is  composed  of — the  Chief  Secretary, 
President ;  the  Attorney  General's  Delegate  at 
the  Civil  Court  of  the  Islands;  the  Deputy 
Chiei  Health  Officer ;  the  Engineer  next  to  the 
Director  of  Public  Works  t  the  Deputy  Director 
of  Finances ;  the  Chairman  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  of  the  Islands  :  one  member  elected 
by  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Associations 
of  the  district ;  one  member  elected  by  the 
60  hicrhest  tax  payers  of  Goa  ;  one  member 
elected  by  the  Associations  of  Landowners  and 
Farmers  of  the  District  and  one  member 
advocates  elected  by  the  Governor's  Council 
among  the  legally  qualified. 

At  Daman  and  Diu  the  corresponding  body 
is  composed  of  the  local  Governor,  as  Presiden, 
the  Delegate  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Chief  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  the 
Health  Officer,  the  Financial  Director  of  the 
district,  the  Chairman  of  the  Municipal  Cor 
poration,  two  members  elected  by  40  highest 
tax  payers  of  the  District  and  one  member 
elected  by  the  Merchants,  Industrialists  and 
Farmers  of  the  district. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  above  quoted 
Decree  isalso  officiating  in  the  capital  of  Por- 
tuguese India  a  special  tribunal  to  take  cog- 
nizance and  decide  all  litigious  administrative 
matters,  fiscal  questions  and  accounts.  It  is 
named  Tribunal  do  Contencioso  e  de  Contas 
and  is  composed  of  the  Chief  Justice,  as  Pre- 
sident, two  High  Court  Judges,  the  Chief 
Secretary  and  the  -citizens  who  are  not  govern- 
ment officers  nor  belong  to  the  administration, 
bodies  of  corporations,  whether  they  may  be 
or  may  not  be  on  actual  duty,  elected  by  the 
Governor's  Council,  two  of  whom  are  advocates 
and  the  third  a  merchant,  industrialist  or 
landowner  or  a  highest  tax  payer.  In  the 
decision  of  matters  of  accounts  the  Director 
of  Finances  also  sits  on  the  special  tribunal. 

Under  ohe  presidency  of  the  Governor- 
General  the  following  bodies  are  also  working: — 

Technical  Council  of  Public  Worh^. — ^Tts  mem- 
bers are  all  engineers  on  permanent  duty  in 
the  head  office,  a  military  officer  of  highest 
rank  in  the  army  or  navy,  the  Director  of 
Finances,  the  Attorney- General,  the  Chief 
Health  Officer  and  a  Secretary  being  a  clerk 
of  the  Public  Works  Department  appointed 
by  the  Director  of  Public  Works. 

Council  of  Public  Imtmction. — This  is  com- 
posed of  three  members  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment and  six  elected  among  the  iProfessors, 
there  being  one  elected  by  the  Medical  College 
of  Nova- Goa,  two  by  the  Lyceum  of  Nova-Goa« 
one  by  the  Commercial  Institute,  one  by  the 
Normal  School  and  one  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  Professors  of  Primary  Instruction. 


DAMAN. 


The  settlement  of  Daman  lies  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  about  100  miles 
north  of  Bombay.  It  is  composed  of  two 
portions,  namely,  Daman  proper,  lying  on  the 
coast,  and  the  detached  pargana  of  Nagar 
Aveli,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  British  territory  and  bisected  by  the  B.  B. 
&  C.  I.  Railway.  Daman  proper  contains  an 
area  of  22  square  miles  and  26  villages  and  has 
a  population  (1910)  of  18,300.  Nagar  Aveh 
has  an  area  of  60  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion (1910)  of  29,020.  The  town  of  Daman 
was  sacked  by  the  Portuguese  in  1531,  rebuilt 
by  the  natives  and  retaken  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1558,  when  they  made  it  one  of  their  per- 
manent establishments  in  India.  They  con- 
verted the  mosque  into  a  church  and  have 
since  built  eight  other  places  of  worship.  Of 
the  total  population  the  number  of  Christians 
is  1,586.  The  number  of  houses  is  8,971,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  census.  The  native  Christians 
adopt  the  European  costume,  some  of  the 
women  dressing  themselves  after  the  present 
European  fashion,  and  others  following  the 
old  style  of  petticoat  and  mantle  once  pre- 
valent in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  soil  of  the  settlement  is  moist  and  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  pargana  of  Nagar  Aveli, 


but  despite  the  ease  of  cultivation  only  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  territory  is  under  tillage. 
The  principal  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  the  inferior 
cereals  of  Gujarat  and  tobacco.  The  settle- 
ment contains  no  minerals.  There  are  stately 
forests  in  Nagar  Aveh,  and  about  two-thirds 
of  them  consist  of  teak,  but  the  forests  are  not 
conserved  and  the  extent  of  land  covered  by 
each  kind  of  timber  has  not  been  determined. 
Before  the  decline  of  Portuguese  power  in  the 
East,  Daman  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce; 
especially  with  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  In  those 
days  it  was  noted  for  its  dyeing  and  weaving. 

The  territory  forms  for  administrative  Pur- 
poses a  single  district  and  has  a  Municipal 
Chamber  and  Corporation.  It  is  ruled  by  a 
Governor  invested  with  both  civil  and  military 
functions,  subordinate  to  the  Governor-General 
of  Goa.  The  judicial  department  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  judge,  with  an  establishment  com- 
posed of  a  delegate  of  the  Attorney- General 
and  two  clerks.  In  Nagar  Aveli  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  is  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment, from  whom  the  cultivators  hold  their 
tenures  direct.  A  tax  is  levied  on  all  lands, 
whether  alienated  or  the  property  of  the  State. 
The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  land-tai^,' 
forests,  excise  and  customs  duties. 
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DIU. 


Diu  is  an  island  lying  off  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Katliiawar  Peninsula,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
tlirough  a  considerable  swamp.  It  is  composed 
of  three  portions,  namely,  Diu  proper  (island), 
the  village  ot  Gogla,  on  the  Peninsula, separated 
by  the  channel,  and  the  fortress  of  Simbor, 
about  5  miles  west  of  the  island.  It  has  a  small 
but  excellent  harbour,  where  vessels  can  safely 
ride  at  anchor  in  two  fathoms  of  water  and 
owing  to  the  great  advantages  which  its  posi- 
tion offers  for  trade  with  Arabia  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  Portuguese  were  fired  at  an 
early  period  with  a  desire  to  obtain  possession 


of  it.  This  they  gained,  first  by  treaty  with 
the  Sultan  of  Gujarat  and  then  by  force  of 
arms.  Diu  became  opulent  and  famous  for 
its  commerce.  It  has  now  dwindled  into  m- 
significance.  The  extreme  length  of  the  island 
is  about  seven  miles  and  its  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  two  miles.  The  area  is  20 
square  miles.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Diu,  from  which  the  island  takes  its  name, 
is  said  to  have  been  50.000  in  the  days  of  its 
commercial  prosperity.  The  total  population 
of  the  island,  according  to  the  census  of  1910, 
is  14,170,  of  whom  271  were  Christians. 


FRENCH  POSSESSIONS. 


The  French  possessions  in  India  comprise 
five  Settlements,  with  certain  dependent  lodges, 
or  plots.  They  aggregate  203  square  miles, 
and  had  a  total  population  in  1912  of  282,386. 
The  first  French  expedition  into  Indian  waters, 
with  a  view  to  open  up  commercial  relations, 
was  attempted  in  1603.  It  was  undertaken 
by  private  merchants  at  Rouen,  but  it  failed, 
as  also  did  several  similar  attempts  which  fol- 
lowed. In  1642  Cardinal  Richelieu  founded 
the  first  Campagnie  d' Orient,  but  its  efforts 
met  with  no  success.  Colbert  reconstituted 
the  Company  on  a  larger  basis  in  1664,  granting 
exemption  from  taxes  and  a  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  trade  for  fifty  years.  After  having 
twice  attempted,  without  success,  to  establish 
itself  in  Madagascar,  Colbert's  Company  again 
took  up  the  idea  of  direct  trade  with  India 
and  its  President,  Caron,  founded  in  1668  the 
Comptoir,  or  agency,  at  Surat.  But  on  find- 
ing that  city  unsuited  for  a  head  establishment 
he  seized  the  harbour  of  Trincomalee  in  Ceylon 
from  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch,  however,  speedi- 
ly retook  Trincomalee ;  and  Caron,  passing 
over  to  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  1672  seized 
St.  Thome,  a  Portuguese  town  adjoining  Madras, 
which  had  for  twelve  years  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Holland.  He  was,  however,  Com- 
pelled to  restore  it  to  the  Dutch  in  1674. 

The  ruin  of  the  Company  seemed  impending 
when  one  of  its  agents,  the  celebrated  Fran- 
cois Martin,  suddenly  restored  it.  Rallying 
under  him  a  handful  of  sixty  Frenchmen, 
saved  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  settlements  at 
Trincomalee  and  St.  Thome,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Pondicherry,  then  a  small  village, 
which  he  purchased  in  1683  from  the  Raja  of 
Gingee.  He  built  fortifications,  and  a  trade 
began  to  spring  up  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  hold 
the  town  against  the  Dutch,  who  wrested  it 
from  him  in  ^.693,  Jtnd  held  it  until  it  was  res- 


tored to  the  French  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick 
in  1697.  Pondicherry  became  in  this  year, 
and  has  ever  since  remained,  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  French  Settlements  in  India.  Its 
foundation  was  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  Calcutta.  Like  Calcutta,  its  site  was  pur- 
chased by  a  European  Company  from  a  native 
prince,  and  what  Job  Charnock  was  to  Calcutta 
Francois  Martin  proved  to  Pondicherry.  On 
its  restitution  to  the  French  by  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1697,  Martin  was  appointed 
Governor,  and  under  his  able  management 
Pondicherry  became  an  entrep6t  of  trade. 

Chandernagar,  in  Lower  Bengal,  had  been 
acquired  by  the  French  Company  in  1688,  by 
grant  from  the  Delhi  Emperor ;  Mahe,  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  was  obtained  in  1725-6,  under 
the  government  of  M.  Lenoir ;  Karikal,  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast,  under  that  of  M.  Duma, 
in  1739.  Yanam,  on  the  coast  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  was  taken  possession  of  in  1750,  and 
formally  ceded  to  the  French  two  years  later. 

Administration. 

The  military  command  and  administration- 
in-chief  of  the  French  possessions  in  India  are 
vested  in  a  Governor,  whose  residence  is  at 
Pondicherry.  The  office  is  at  present  held 
by  Monsieur  L.  Gerbinis.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
Chief  .Justice  and  by  several  "Chefs  de  Service" 
in  the  different  administrative  departments.  In 
1879  local  councils  and  a  council-general  were 
established,  the  members  being  chosen  by  a  sort 
of  universal  suffrage  within  the  French  terri- 
tories. Seventeen  Municipalities,  or  Communal 
Boards,  were  erected  in  1907,  namely,  Pondi- 
cherry, Ariancoupam,  Modeliarpeth,  Oulgaret, 
Villenour,  Tiroubouvane,  Bahourand  Nettapa- 
cam,  for  the  establishment  of  Pondicherry; 
Karikal,  Neravy,  Nedouncadou,  Tirunalar, 
Grande  Aldee,  Cotchery,  for  the  establishment 
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Of  Karikal,  and  also  CJiandernagar,  Mahe 
and  Yanam.  On  municipal  boards  natives  are 
entitled  to  a  proportion  of  the  seats.  Civil 
and  criminal  courts,  courts  of  first  instance 
and  a  court  of  appeal  compose  the  judicial 
machinery.  The  army  and  establishments 
connected  with  the  Governor  and  his  staff 
at  Pondicherry,  and  those  of  administrators 
at  ChandernaKar,  Yanam,  Malic  and  Karikal, 
together  with  other  headquarters  charges, 
necessarily  engross  a  large  proportion  ol 
the  revenue.  All  the  state  and  dignity  of 
an  independent  Government,  with  four  de- 
pendent ones,  have  to  be  maintained.  This 
is  effected  by  rigid  economy,  and  the 
prestige  of  the  French  Government  is  worthily 
maintained  in  the  East.  Pondicherry  is  also 
the  scene  of  considerable  religious  pomp  and 
missionary  activity.  It  forms  the  seat  of  an 
Archbishop,  with  a  body  of  priests  for  all 
French  India;  and  of  the  Missions  Etrangeres, 
the  successors  of  the  Mission  du  Carnatic  founded 
by  the  Jesuits  in  1776.  But  the  chief  field  of 
this  mission  lies  outside  the  French  Settlements, 
0  large  proportion  of  its  Christians  are  British 
subjects  and  many  of  the  churches  are  in  British 
territory.  The  British  rupee  is  the  ordinary 
tender  within  French  territories.  A  line  of  rail- 
way running  via  Villenour,  from  Pondicherry  to 
Villupuram  on  the  South  Indian  Railway,  main- 
tains communication  with  Madras  and  the  rest 
of  British  India,  and  Karikal  is  linked  to  the 
same  railway  by  the  branch  from  Peralam.  A 
Chamber  of  Commerce  consisting  of  fifteen 
members,  nine  of  them  Europeans  or  persons 


of  l^nropean  descent,  was  reorganised  by  a  decree 
of  7th  March,  1914.   The  capital,  Pondicherry. 

is  a  very  handsome  town,  and  presents,  especially 
from  the  sea,  a  striking  appearance  of  French 
civilisation. 

People  and  Trade. 

The  Settlements  arc  represented  in  Par- 
liament at  Paris  by  one  senator  and  one 
deputy.  These  are  at  the  present  time  Mons.  E. 
Flandin  and  Mons.  P.  Bluysen,  respectively. 
There  were  in  1918,  61  primary  schools  and  3 
colleges,  all  maintained  by  the  Government, 
with  312  teachers  and  9,676  pupils.  Local 
revenue  and  expenditure  (budget  of  1919) 
Us.  19,63,500.  The  principal  crops  are  paddy, 
groundnut,  and  ragi.  There  are  at  Pondicherry 
5  cotton  mills,  and  at  Chandernagar  1  jute 
mill;  the  cotton  mills  have,  in  all,  1,622  looms 
and  73,092  spindles,  employing  12,020  persons. 
There  are  also  at  work  one  oil  factory  and 
a  few  oil  presses  for  groundnuts,  one  ice 
factory,  one  ironworks  and  a  cocotine  factory. 
The  chief  exports  from  Pondicherry  are  oil 
seeds.  At  the  ports  of  Pondicherry,  Karikal, 
and  Mahe  in  1918  the  imports  amounted  to 
4,289,071  francs  and  the  exports  to  15,886,384 
francs.  At  these  three  ports  in  1918,  241 
vessels  entered  and  cleared.  Tonnage  30,190T, 
965K.  Pondicherry  is  visited  by  French  steamers 
sailing  monthly  between  Colombo  and  Calcutta 
in  connection  with  the  Message ries  Maritimes. 
The  figures  contained  in  this  paragraph  are  the 
latest  avaiiable  and  are  corrected  up  to  Septem- 
ber 1918. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry  is  the  chief  of  the  French  Settle- 
ments in  India  and  its  capital  is  the  head- 
quarters of  their  Governor.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Coromandel  Coast,  105  miles  from  Madras 
by  road  and  122  by  the  Villupuram-Pondi- 
cherry  branch  of  the  South  Indian  Railway. 
The  area  of  the  Settlement  is  115  square  miles 
and  its  population  in  1915  was  266,828.  It 
consists  of  the  four  communes  of  Pondi- 
cherry. The  Settlement  was  founded  in 
1674  under  Francois  Martin.  In  1693 
it  was  captured  by  the  Patch  but 
was  restored  in  1699.  It  was  besieged  four 
times  by  the  English.  The  first  siege 
under  Admiral  Boscawen  in  1748  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  second,  under  Eyre  Coote  in  1761, 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  place,  which  was 
restored  in  1765.  It  was  again  besieged  and 
captured  in  1778  by  Sir  Hector  Munro,  and  the 
fortifications  were  demolished  in  1779.  The 
place  was  again  restored  in  1785  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  of  1783.  It  was  captured 
a  fourth  time  by  Colonel  Braithwaite  in  1793, 
and  finally  restored  in  1816. 

The  Settlement  comprises  a  number  of 
isolated  pieces  of  territory  which  are  cut  off 
(rora  the  main  part  and  surrounded  by  the 
British  District  of  South  Arcot,  except  where 
they  bordfr  op   tJlP   sea.   'XhQ  Collector  of 


South  Arcot  is  empowered  to  deal  with 
ordinary  correspondence  with  the  French 
authorities  on  these  and  kindred  matters,  and 
in  this  capacity  is  styled  the  Special  Agent. 
At  Pondicherry  itself  is  a  British  Consular 
Agent  accredited  to  the  French  Government; 
who  is  usually  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Army. 
The  town  is  compact,  neat  and  clean,  and  is 
divided  by  a  canal  into  two  parts,  the  Ville 
blanche  and  the  Ville  noire.  The  Ville 
blanche  has  a  European  appearance,  the  streets 
being  laid  at  right  angles  to  one  another  with 
trees  along  their  margins  reminding  the  visi- 
tor of  continental  boulevards,  and  the  houses 
being  constructed  with  courtyards  and  embel- 
lished with  green  Venetians.  All  the  cross 
streets  lead  down  to  the  shore,  where  a  wide 
promenade  facing  the  sea  is  again  different 
from  anything  of  its  kind  in  British  India. 
In  the  middle  is  a  &crew-pile  pier,  which  serves, 
when  ships  touch  at  the  port,  as  a  point  for 
the  landing  of  cargo,  and  on  holidays  as  a 
general  promenade  for  the  population.  There 
is  no  real  harbour  at  Pondicherry  ;  ships  lie 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
and  communication  with  them  is  conducted 
by  the  usual  masula  boats  of  this  coast.  Facing 
the  shore  end  of  the  pier  is  a  statue  of  the  great 
Dupleix,  to  whom  the  place  and  the  French 
name  owed  so  in^cb. 
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French  Posi^  essions . 


CHANDERNAGAR. 


Chandemagar  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hooghly,  a  short  distance  below  Chinsura. 
Population  (1915)  27,644.  The  town  was 
permanently  occupied  by  the  French  in  1688, 
though  previously  it  had  been  temporarily 
occupied  by  them  at  a  date  given  as  1672  or 
1676.  It  did  not,  however,  rise  to  any  import- 
ance till  the  time  of  Dupleix.  It  changed 
hands  between  British  and  French  various 
times  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  was 
finally  restored  to  the  French  in  1816. 

The  former  grandeur  of  Chandemagar  has 


I  disappeared,  and  at  present  it  is  little  more 
I  than  a  quiet  suburban  town  with  little  external 
I  trade.    The  railway  station  on  the  East  Indian 
I  Railway  is  just  outside  French  territory  22 
miles    from    Calcutta    (Howrah).    The  chief 
administrative   officer   is   the  Administrator 
who  is  subordinate  to  the   Governor  of  the 
French   Possessions.    The  chief  public  insti- 
tution is  the  College  Dupleix,  formerly  called 
St   Mary's   Institution,  founded  in  1882  and 
under    the    direct    control   of    the  French 
Government. 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal  lies  on  the  Coromandel  Coast  between 
the  Tanjore  District  of  Madras  and  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  The  Settlement  is  divided  into 
three  communes,  containing  110  villages  in 
all,  and  covering  an  area  of  53  square  miles. 
It  is  governed  by  an  Administrator  subordinate 
to  the  Governor  at  Pondicherry.  The  popu-  ! 
lation  has  in  recent  vears  rapidly  decreased,  i 
In  1883  it  was  93,055;  in  1891,  70,526;  I 
in  1901,  56,595  ;  in  1912,  56,579;  and  in 
1915,  56,867  ;  but  the  density  is  still  very 
high,  being  1,068  persons  per  square  mile. 
Kumbakonam  is  the  only  taluk  in  Tan- 
jore District  which  has  a  higher  density.  Each 
of  the  three  communes — namely,  Karikal, 
La  Grande  Aldee,  and  Nedungadu — possesses 
a  mayor  and  coimcil.  The  members  are  all 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  but  in  the  muni- 


cipality of  Karikal  half  the  number  of  seats 
are  reserved  for  Europeans  or  their  descend- 
ants. The  country  is  very  fertile,  being  irri- 
gated by  seven  branches  of  the  Cauvery,  be- 
sides many  smaller  channels. 

The  capital  of  the  settlement  is  situated  on 
the^  north  bank  of  the  river  Arasalar,  about 
1^  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  a  brisk  trade 
in  rice  with  Ceylon,  and  to  a  less  extent  with 
the  Straits  Settlements.  It  has  no  commerce 
with  France,  and  very  little  with  other  French 
colonies.  The  port  is  merely  an  open  road- 
stead, provided  with  a  light-house  142  feet 
high,  the  light  in  which  has  a  range  of  from 
8  to  10  miles.  In  1899  Karikal  was  connected 
with  Peralem  on  the  Tanjore  District  Board 
Railway.  Karikal  finally  came  into  French 
possession  on  the  settlement  after  1815. 
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The  Indian  Frontiers. 


A  chapter  on  the  frontiers  of  India  at  the 
present  time  is  like  a  chapter  on  snakes  in  Ice- 
land ;  on  a  large  part  of  the  north-west  there  is 
no  frontier,  nor  will  there  be  one  until  peace 
has  been  concluded  with  Turkey.  That  has 
been  delayed  from  month  to  month,  until  now, 
more  than  a  year  after  the  armistice,  although 
we  are  informed  that  the  Allies  have  come  to 
a  general  agreement,  we  are  still  without  any 
news  of  the  lines  on  which  that  agreement  will 
be  based. 

The  Indian  frontier  question  has  to  be  orienta- 
ted afresh.  All  the  old  governing  forces  have 
disappeared,  or  been  revolutionised.  For  gene- 
rations Indian  frontier  policy  was  dominated 
by  one  idea,  and  one  alone — it  was  fear  of 
Russian  expansion.  All  our  movements  on  the 
North- West  Frontier,  and  in  regard  to  Persia  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  were  governed  by  one  impulse 
— to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  glacier-like  advance  of 
Russia  towards  India,  whether  that  advance 
was  through  Afghanistan  or  through  Persia 
and  Seistan.  These  alarums  and  excursions 
were  somewhat  allayed  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  Anglo-Russian  agreement,  but  they  were 
not  dispersed ;  they  continued  to  form  the 
mainspring  of  what  was  known  as  the  Forward 
School— the  school  of  publicists  and  soldiers 
who  were  for  ever  clamouring  for  the  pushing 
forward  of  the  British  frontier  line. 

Germany. — But  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Agreement  only  changed  the  potential 
enemy  from  Russia  to  Germany.  As  soon  as 
we  were  able,  by  the  Ughtening  of  our  insensate 
distrust  of  Russia,  to  examine  the  situation 
more  tranquilly  we  saw  that  the  real  enemy  was 
not  Russia  but  Germany.  Whilst  Russia  was 
advancing  in  Asia  in  a  formless  and  sporadic 
manner,  Germany  was  building  her  road  to  the 
East  on  deep  foundations.  The  whole  of  her 
pohcy  is  summed  up  in  the  words  BerUn- By- 
zantium-Baghdad— the  great  railway  which 
was  to  carry  German  influence,  along  a  railroad 
constructed  and  managed  by  Germans,  from 
Berlin  through  Constantinople  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  so  to  India.  Indeed  this  project  was 
one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  war,  for  Serbia 
blocked  the  way  to  a  German  line  from  Berlin 
to  Baghdad,  and  there  -can  be  little  doubt  that 
appreciation  of  this  fact  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  ex-Kaiser  when  he  pledged  the 
full  might  of  Germany  to  Austria  in  her  deter- 
mination to  deal  severally  with  Serbia.  And  at 
one  moment  Germany  hovered  on  the  brink 
of  success.  The  military  collapse  of  Russia, 
and  the  close  alliance  which  the  Bolsheviks 
made  with  the  Central  Powers,  opened  the  road 
to  India,  and  German  troops  were  pushed  through 
the  Caucasus  to  the  Caspian,  and  Turkish  troops, 
which  were  the  instruments  of  Germany, 
advanced  into  Persia.  This  dream  was  dissi- 
pated when  the  smashing  victories  of  General 
Allenby  in  Palestine  struck  the  knell  of  German 
hopes  and  were  the  prelude  to  the  entke  col- 
lapse of  Germany  m  the  West. 

Confusion. — Now  in  place  of  Russia  and 
Germany  we  have  on  our  frontiers  nothing  but 
confusion.   The  old  Turkish  Empire  has  ceased 


to  exist.  None  knows  what  will  take  its  place^ 
But  it  is  certain  that  Great  Britain  will  have  to 
assume  responsibilty  for  the  administration  of 
Mesopotamia,  for  there  is  no  other  agency  to 
keep  order,  and  there  is  little  order  now  beyond 
reach  of  the  rifles  of  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
People  are  beginning  to  count  the  cost,  and 
faced  with  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  war  the 
British  taxpayer  is  not  contemplating  with 
equanimity  the  burden  of  an  unremunerative 
administration  inMesopotamia.  The  boundaries 
of  our  mandate  have  not  been  determined ; 
but  they  are  expected  to  stop  short  of  Mosul. 
A  very  close  agreement  has  been  reached  bet- 
ween Persia  and  Great  Britain,  under  which 
British  help  in  men  and  money  will  be  given  to 
assist  the  government  of  the  Shah  to  restore 
and  maintain  order.  The  old  North- West 
Frontier  of  India  is  now  in  a  state  of  flux.  The 
laborious  work  of  Abdurrahman  Khan  and  his 
successor  Habibullah  Khan  in  Afghanistan  was 
brought  to  nought  when  in  the  early  part  of 
1919  HabibuUah  Khan  was  foully  murdered. 
The  details  of  that  crime  are  yet  obscure. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  inspired  in  the 
main  by  the  fanatical  and  reactionary  chque  in 
the  country  against  which  HabibuUah  Khan  had 
had  to  fight  throughout  his  reign.  This  clique, 
led  by  the  Amir's  brother  JNasruUah  and  the 
Afghan  Commander-in-Chief,  had  striven  by 
every  means  to  involve  Afghanistan  in  the  war 
on  the  side  of  Turkey.  They  had  failed,  be- 
cause of  the  tenacity  with  which  Habibullah 
Khan  had  adhered,  amid  circumstances  of  great 
difliculty,  to  his  pledge  of  neutraUty.  The 
military  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  of 
Turkey,  had  proved  the  wisdom  of  Habibullah 
Khan's  pohcy  ;  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have 
been  supreme  in  the  State  ;  there  is  httle  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  would  have  used  his  power  to 
deal  straightly  with  the  enemies  who  had  harass- 
ed him  and  would  have  launched  on  a  pohcy  to 
develop  the  resources  and  communications  of 
Afghanistan.  Reahsing  this,  the  fanatical 
reactionaries  had  him  done  to  death  outside 
Jelalabad  and  proclaimed  Nasrullah  Khan 
Amir  in  his  stead.  But  Afghan  opinion  re- 
volted against  the  accession  of  Nasrullah  Khan 
over  the  murdered  body  of  his  brother,  and 
raUied  round  Amanullah  Khan,  the  late  Amir's 
third  son,  who  was  governor  of  Kabul,  and 
installed  him  on  the  throne,  throwing  the  assas- 
sins of  Habibullah  Khan  into  gaol. 

New  Afghan  War.— But  it  was  a  thorny 
throne  which  tlie  new  Amir  ascended.  The 
turbulent  Afghans  had  only  with  difficulty  been 
held  in  leash  by  the  iron  rule  of  Abdurrahman 
Khan  and  his  son.  They  were  in  no  mood  to 
settle  down  under  their  new  ruler.  And  that 
ruler,  like  others  before  him,  sought  internal 
peace  through  a  foreign  war.  The  idea  of  a 
jehad — a  religious  war  against  the  Christian 
peoples  by  Islam — had  long  been  popular 
amongst  an  influential  section  of  the  Afghans. 
Turkish,  German  and  Austrian  emissaries  sent 
to  Kabul  during  the  war  were  with  difficulty 
controlled  by  the  then  Amir.  This  faction 
broke  loose  and  carried  the  Amir  with  him  amid 
the  turmoil  caused  by  the  assassination  and 
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the  change  of  rule.  Whether  Amanullah 
Khan  entertained  any  real  hopes  of  success 
after  the  smashing  defeat  of  Germany  and 
Turkey  is  a  mystery.  He  was  certainly  en- 
couraged by  the  reports  which  reached  him 
from  his  agents  of  the  serious  troubles  in  India 
which  followed  the  passing  of  the  E^owlatt 
Act  and  led  to  riots  and  loss  of  life  in  the 
Punjab  and  in  Bombay.  He  undoubtedly 
desired  to  lind  an  outlet  for  his  restless  soldiery 
and  expected  that  the  Government  of  India 
would  be  embarrassed  by  the  internal  distur- 
bances and  the  war  weariness  of  the  army. 
But  if  so  he  choose  his  time  with  singular 
fatuity.  An  offensive  which  might  have  been 
embarrassing  when  we  were  at  death  grips 
with  Germany,  or  when  the  Punjab  disturbances 
were  at  their  height,  was  futile  when  Germany 
was  smashed  and  order  reigned  in  the  Punjab. 
However  it  was  in  these  circumstances  that 
Amanullah  Khan  issued  his  challenge ;  pro- 
claimed a  jihad  ;  called  upon  the  Frontier  tribes 
to  rise ;  and  promised  his  soldiers  the  loot  of 
Hindustan.  The  campaign  was  a  miserable 
fiasco.  A  large  British  force  moving  swiftly 
out  seized  Dakka ;  the  Afghan  armies,  severely 
bombed  by  aeroplanes  and  destitute  of  trans  ~ 
port,  melted  away  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
Amir  sued  for  peace.  Peace  was  concluded, 
the  Amir  receiving  the  right  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers  direct,  instead 
of  through  the  Government  of  India,  but 
forfeiting  the  right  to  the  large  subsidy  which 
the  Government  of  India  had  paid  to  his  pre- 
decessors and  agreeing  to  the  final  delimitation 
of  the  frontier. 

The  Frontier  Tribes. — The  Frontier  tribes 
generally  ignored  the  appeal  of  the  Afghans  to 
join  in  the  jihad  and  remained  quiescent.  The 
exceptions  were  the  Waziris  against  whom  a 
long  bill  had  been  accumulating.  This  trouble- 
some tribe,  and  especially  the  Mahsud  Waziris, 
had  been  rebellious  for  years,  and  had  persisted 
in  raids,  murders  and  looting  on  our  side  of  the 
Frontier.  A  reckoning  with  them  was  neces- 
sarily delayed  during  the  war,  but  was  taken 
in  hand  as  soon  as  the  Afghan  peace  was 
settled.  Columns  entered  their  country, 
destroying  rebellious  villages,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  a  permanent  road,  which  like 
Wade's  road  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
after  Culloden,  wiU  permanently  break  the 
power  of  these  rascally  maurauders.  The 
Mahsuds  resisted  desperately,  and  the  lighting 
was  the  most  severe  in  the  history  of  the  Fron- 


tier ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  Mahsuds  was 
steadily  broken  down,  and  the  expedition 
had  substantially  done  its  work  by  the  end  of 
January. 

Uncertainty— The  main  results  of  these 
events  is  t-o  leave  this  large  section  of  the 
frontiers  of  India  in  a  deplorable  state  of  un- 
certainty. We  have  yet  to  learn  the  exact 
extent  of  the  territory  for  which  we  shall  have 
to  assume  responsibility  in  Mesopotamia. 
Whatever  the  frontier  line,  it  will  be  subject  to 
raids  from  the  indisciplined  peoples  who  will 
be  our  neighbours.  The  Anglo-Persian  Agree- 
ment is  fuU  of  promise,  but  the  fulfilment  of 
that  promise  is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  ISone 
dares  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
trend  of  events  in  Kabul ;  all  look  forward 
with  apprehension  to  a  long  period  of  distur- 
bance in  Afghanistan.  The  tribes  on  our 
Frontier  are  comparatively  quiet,  but  they 
must  be  affected  by  conditions  in  Afghanistan. 
Over  all  hangs  the  sinister  menace  .of  Bol- 
shevism. As  the  year  closed,  the  Bolshevists 
seemed  to  be  triumphing  over  theu'  domestic 
enemies.  Admiral  Koltchak  was  in  full  retreat, 
with  confusion  in  front  and  behind.  General 
Denikin  was  in  full  retreat,  with  the  Bolshevik 
armies  rushing  through  his  centre  on  Eostof¥-on- 
Don.  General  Judenitch's  dash  for  Petrograd 
had  ended  in  hopeless  failure.  These  successes 
placed  the  Bolsheviks  in  possession  of  the 
Orenburg-Tashkent  railway  and  gave  them 
easy  access  to  Persia  and  to  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Afghanistan.  They  announced  their 
intention  of  using  this  favourable  position  for 
the  spread  of  their  power  and  principles  through- 
out Asia.  The  future  is  therefore  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory,  and  indicates  that  so  far  from 
Indian  frontier  responsibihties  declining  as  the 
result  of  the  war,  they,  are  likely  to  be  more 
acute  and  anxious  than  ever. 

The  story  of  the  long  struggle  for  the  mastery 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  German  intrigues,  which 
has  been  briefly  sketched  here,  was  told  in 
detail  in  earlier  editions  of  The  Indian  Year 
Book.  The  conditions  in  the  Persian  GuU  are 
more  permanent,  so  the  essential  features 
of  the  situation  are  recapitulated  below.  The 
new  Anglo -Persian  Agreement  is  also  given  in 
full,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  assassination 
of  th©  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  of  the  war  with 
Afghanistan,  and  of  the  troubles  with  the 
Iron  tier  tribes.  That  is  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
now  to  go  in  an  attempt  to  outline  the  conditions 
on  the  Indian  frontiers. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF. 


Oar  first  appearances  in  the  PersianGulf  was  in 
connection  with  the  long  struggle  for  supremacy 
with  the  Portuguese,  the  French  and  the  Dutch, 
who  had  established  trading  stations  there. 
With  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  great 
entrepot  which  the  Portuguese  had  established 
at  Ormuz,  and  the  supersession  of  the  land 
route  by  the  sea  route,  coupled  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  anarchy  in  the  interior,  the  import- 
ance ot  the  Gulf  declined.  The  Indian  Go- 
vernment remained  there  primarily  to  preserve 
the  peace,  and  this  task  it  has  since  successfully 
performed.    Piracy,  which  was  as  destructive 


as  the  ravages  of  the  Barbary  corsairs,  was 
stamped  out,  the  Trucial  Chiefs  who  occupy 
the  Pirate  Coast  were  gradually  brought  into 
close  relations  with  the  British  Government, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy  have  since 
kept  watch  and  ward  in  the  Gulf,  whilst  our 
Consuls  have  regulated  the  external  affairs  of 
the  Arab  rulers  on  the  Arabian  Coast. 

A  Policy  of  Abnegation. 

In  return  for  these  services  Great  Britain  has 
claimed  no  selfish  advantages.  The  waters  of 
the  Gulf  are  as  free  to  the  navigation  of  other 
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flags  as  to  the  Red  EDsign.  The  only  terri- 
torial possession  is  the  tiny  station  of  Bassidu. 
Point  after  point  has  at  one  time  or  another 
been  occupied  by  British  troops.  Muhammerah 
and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Karun  vaUey  were 
occupied  during  the  war  with  Persian  in  1857. 
Bushire  was  long  held  in  the  same  connection, 
and  still  bears  marks  of  our  regime  in  the  one 
tolerable  road.  The  Island  of  Kharak  was 
occupied  from  1838  to  1842,  and  again  in  1857. 
We  had  a  military  station  at  Kais  during  the 
Pirate  wars,  and  a  mihtary  and  naval  station 
at  Kishra  from  1820  to  1879.  Jask  was  occu- 
pied as  a  cable  station,  but  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Persia.  The  only  surveys  of  the 
waters  are  British  ;  the  only  cables  are  British ; 
the  few  navigation  marks  are  maintained  by  the 
British  India  Company,  and  two  steamship 
services,  a  fast  mail  service  and  a  slow  trading 
service,  are  run  by  the  same  corporation. 
Apart  from  these  direct  acts.  Great  Britain 
might  at  any  time  have  seized  the  whole  Ara- 
bian Coast  and  the  Persian  shore.  But  in 
pursuit  of  a  resolute  self-denying  ordinance 
she  has  kept  the  peace  and  demanded  no  re- 
ward. 

European  Intrusions. 

Left  to  herself,  Great  Britain  would  desire 
no  other  policy.  But  the  affairs  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  have  passed  into  the  region  of  international 
politics,  and  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has 
witnessed  successive  efforts  to  turn  the  British 
position.  Basing  her  interference  on  a  treaty 
which  gives  her  equal  rights  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, France  attempted  to  acquire  a  coaling 
station  at  Jissa,  near  Maskat,  and  subsequently 
obstructed  British  efforts  to  stamp  out  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  arms  traffic,  which  was 
supplying  weapons  of  precision  to  the  tribes 
on  our  North-Western  Frontier.  Turkey, 
whether  acting  on  her  own  volition,  or  as  the 
avant  courier  of  Germany,  threatened  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sheikh  of  Bahrein,  who  is 
in  special  relations  with  us,  and  of  the 
Sheikh  of  Koweit,  who  owns  the  only  harbour 
which  would  make  a  Gulf  terminus  of  the 
Baghdad  Railway.  Persia,  stirred  from  Tehe- 
ran, when  Russian  influence  at  the  court  of 
the  Shah  in  Shah  was  supreme,  established  a 
foreign  Customs  service  in  the  Gulf,  and  pressed 
our  good  friend,  the  Sheikh  of  Muhammerah. 
Russia  and  Germany  sent  heavily-subsidised 
merchant  ships  into  the  Gulf,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish trading  rights,  and  posted  Consuls,  where 
there  was  neither  trade  nor  legitimate  interest. 

The  Gulf  and  the  Empire. 

With  these  attacks  there  came  also  a  closer 
appreciation  of  the  bearing  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  defence  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
The  strategic  importance  of  these  waters  has 
been  laid  down  by  a  writer  of  unchallenged 
authority  and  unbiassed  mind.  Writing  in 
the  National  Review,  Admiral  Mahan  said,"  Con- 
cession in  the  Persian  Gulf,  whether  by  formal 
arrangement  (with  other  Powers)  or  by  neg- 
lect of  the  local  commercial  interests  whicii 
now  underlie  political  and  military  control, 
wiU  imperil  Great  Britain's  naval  situation 
in  the  Farther  East,  her  political  position  in 
India,  her  commercial  interests  in  both,  and 
the  Imperial  tie  between  herself  and  Austra- 


lasia.** Following  this,  successive  British  Go- 
vernments have  made  declarations  of  policy 
which  are  satisfactory,  as  far  as  words  can  go. 
Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  5, 
1903,  Lord  Lansdowne,  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  said  "  We  (i.e.,  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government)  should  regard  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  naval  base  or  of  a  fortified  port 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  any  other  Power  as  a 
very  grave  menace  to  British  interests  which 
we  should  certainly  resist  with  all  the  means 
at  our  disposal."  This  declaration  of  policy 
has  since  been  endorsed  by  5>ir  Edward  Grey. 
But  the  question  which  arises  is  whether,  in 
view  of  the  intrusion  of  foreign  Powers  with 
aggressive  designs,  and  the  changing  condi- 
tions on  the  littoral,  the  purely  ne- 
gative policy  which  has  hitherto  satisfied  Great 
Britain  will  suffice.  It  is  a  hard  fact  but  a  true 
one,  that  if  British  authority  disappeared 
to-morrow,  it  would  leave  no  other  relic  than 
the  Abadan  oil  refinery;  a  few  consular  build- 
ings and  the  tradition  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing.  That  is  a  question  which  can  best 
be  considered  after  a  brief  survey  of  the 
various  jurisdictions  which  are  established  in 
the  Gulf. 

Maskat. 

Maskat,  which  is  reached  in  about  forty- 
?ight  hours  from  Karachi,  is  outside  the  Persian 
Gulf  proper.  It  lies  three  hundred  miles  south 
of  Cape  Musandim,  which  is  the  real  entrance 
to  the  Gulf,  but  its  na^^^ural  strength  and 
historical  prestige  combine  to  make  it  insepar- 
able from  the  politics  of  the  Gulf,  with  which  it 
has  always  been  intimately  associated. 

The  approach  to  Maskat  is  dramatic.  The 
mail  steamer  gently  feels  her  way  along  a  coast 
more  black  and  forbidding  even  than  the  iron- 
bound  httoral  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which  is 
so  familiar  to  the  eastward  passenger.  Sud- 
denly there  appear  on  the  coast  the  white 
houses  of  the  trading  settlement  of  Mattra, 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  Maskat.  Then  with 
a  sharp  turn  the  bow  of  the  steamer  passes 
under  a  gaunt  rock  painted  with  the  names 
of  the  warships  which  have  visited  Maskat  for 
half  a  century,  and  enters  the  landlocked  har- 
bour. Twin  fortresses  erected  by  the  Portu- 
guese command  the  heights  which  overlook 
the  town ;  the  town  itself  clusters  on  the  shore 
and  chmbs  the  high  ground  behind  it,  and  it- 
self is  shut  off  from  the  Arabian  desert  by  a 
stout  wall  on  the  landward  side.  Formerly 
Maskat  was  part  of  a  domain  which  embraced 
Zanzibar,  and  the  Islands  of  Kishm  and  Larak, 
with  Bunder  Abbas  on  the  Persian  shore.  Zan- 
zibar was  separated  from  it  by  agreement,  and 
the  Persians  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
authority  over  the  possessions  on  the  eastern 
shore. 

The  relations  between  Britain  and  Maskat 
have  been  intimate  for  a  century  and  more. 
It  was  under  British  auspices  that  the  separa- 
tion between  Zanzibar  and  Maskat  was  effected, 
the  Sheikh  accepted  a  British  subsidy 
in  return  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
and  in  1892  sealed  his  dependence  upon  us  by 
concluding  a  treaty  pledging  himself  not  to 
cede  any  part  of  his  territory  without  our  con- 
sent.  Foreign  intrigues  with  Maskat  did  not 
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commence  until  1894,  when  the  French,  in 
pursuit  of  the  pin-pricking  policy  through 
which  they  were  avenging  Egypt,  and  perhaps 
to  assist  Russia,  established  a  consulate  there. 
The  Sultan  was  induced  to  cede  to  France  a 
coaling  station  at  Jissa,  but  this  was  such  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1892  that  it 
could  not  make  good,  and  France  had  to  ac- 
cept the  poor  alternative  of  a  leased  depot. 
A  more  serious  dispute  arose  over  the  use  of 
the  French  flag  to  cover  the  slave  trade.  Native 
craft  would  secure  the  protection  of  the  French 
flag  by  registering  at  Jibutil,  and  then  defy 
the  Sultan  of  MasKat,  and  they  were  enabled 
to  traffic  in  slaves  with  impunity,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  rarely  a  French  warship  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  search  them.  In  April  1903 
the  trouble  came  to  a  head,  and  the  French 
flagship  Infernet  was  sent  to  Maskat  to  demand 
the  release  of  dhows  which  had  been  arrested 
for  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  quarantine  rules. 
This  emphasised  the  necessity  of  a  permanent 
settlement,  and  the  question  was  referred  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  and  a  working  compromise 
arranged.  It  was  adjudged  by  the  Hague  Tribu- 
nal in  1905  that  after  January  2,  1892, 
France  was  not  entitled  to  authorise  vessels 
belonging  to  subjects  of  H.  H.  the  Sultan  of 
Maskat  to  fly  the  French  flag,"  except  on  condi- 
tion that  their  "  owners  or  fitters-out  had  estab- 
lished, or  should  establish,  that  they  had  been 
considered  and  treated  by  France  as  her  proteges 
before  the  year  1863,"  though  "owners  of 
dhows  who  before  1892  had  been  authorised 
by  France  to  fly  the  French  flag  retained  this 
authorisation  as  long  as  France  renewed  it  to 
the  grantee."  The  conclusion  of  the  entente  with 
France  put  an  end  to  these  pinpricks,  but  one 
important  issue  remained  outstanding  until  1914. 
France  claimed  under  the  Anglo-French  Treaty 
of  1862  freedom  of  trade  with  Maskat.  There 
was  carried  on  for  years  a  lucrative  arms 
traffic  with  the  Gulf,  rifles  and  ammunition 
being  shipped  from  Europe  to  Maskat,  and 
thence  distributed  all  over  the  littoral  and 
eVen  to  the  North- West  Frontier  of  India. 
The  extent  of  this  evil  compelled  the  British 
Government  to  intervene,  and  elaborate  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  check  the  traffic  by 
arresting  the  dhows  carrying  arms  and  by  har- 
rying the  gunrunners  ashore.  In  effect,  the 
British  warships  had  to  witness  the  dumping 
of  cargoes  on  the  shore  at  Maskat,  see  them 
loaded  into  dhows,  and  trust  to  their  own 
vigilance  to  arrest  these  consignments  on 
the  high  seas.  Prompted  by  the  Colonial 
Party,  the  French  Government  refused  to 
yield  one  jot  of  their  treaty  rights,  in  the  hope 
that  Great  Britain  would  buy  them  out  by 
surrenders  at  Gambia.  The  difficulty  was 
largely  overcome  by  the  establishment  of  a 
bonded  warehouse  for  arms  at  Maskat,  where 
all  consignments  have  to  be  deposited,  and 
whence  they  are  only  issued  under  certiflcates 
of  destination;  and  by  an  agreement  negotiated 
in  1914  the  French  Government  recognised  the 
new  Arms  Traffic  Regulations  and  abandoned 
the  privileges  and  immunities  secured  to  them 
by  Treaty.  Compensation  was  paid  by  the  British 
Government  to  those  French  merchants  whose 
stocks  were  rendered  valueless  by  the  Regula- 
tions. 

In  1873  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court  at  Aden    and  the  consuls 


within  the  dominions  of  Zanzibar,  Maskat,  and 
Madagascar  for  the  more  effectual  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 
By  an  Order-in-Council  which  came  into  force 
on  August  1,  1914,  the  Act  had  been  extended 
so  as  to  comprise  the  Court  established  by  the 
Persian  Coast  and  Islands  Order-in -Council, 
1907.  Thus  the  Consuls- General  for  Fars  and 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
be  able  to  enforce  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  in  that  neighbourhood  which  was  agreed 
to  be  desirable  in  a  treaty  made  with  the  Persian 
Government  so  long  ago  as  1882. 

The  Sultans  have  been  in  a  difficult  position 
for  a  good  many  years.  They  hold  their  capi- 
tal of  Maskat,  the  adjacent  town  of  Matra,  one 
or  two  other  coast  towns,  and  certain  points  in 
the  interior,  but  as  they  possess  few  troops  they 
And  themselves  unable  to  control  the  roving 
Beduin  who  wander  at  will  over  most  of  the 
State.  When  the  Beduin  wanted  money  they 
were  wont  to  ride  do\ra  to  Matra,  the  centre 
of  the  date  trade,  and  threaten  to  sack  the  town. 
The  late  Sultan,  who  died  in  1913,  was  generally 
compelled  to  bribe  them  to  go  away.  The 
rising  which  began  in  1913  was  a  more  serious 
affair.  A  Pretender,  Sheikh  Abdullah,  seized 
the  inland  town  of  Semail,  which  stands  in  a 
spacious  fertile  valley  where  are  grown  most  of 
the  dates  for  which  Maskat  is  famous.  Great 
Britain  has  special  interests  at  Maskat,  based 
upon  various  documents,  the  chief  of  which  is 
one  drafted  in  1891-92.  The  late  Sultan  asked 
us  to  protect  him  against  the  Pretender.  We 
said  we  would  protect  his  capital  and  coast, 
but  could  not  send  an  expedition  into  the  in- 
terior against  the  elusive  Beduin.  We  sent 
Indian  troops  to  Maskat. 

British  Consul:  Major  L.  B.  H.  Hawarth. 

Agency  Surgeon,  Vacant. 

The  Pirate  Coast. 

Turning  Cape  Musandim  and  entering  the 
Gulf  Proper,  we  pass  the  Pirate  Coast,  con- 
trolled b.y  the  six  Trucial  Chiefs.  The  ill- 
name  of  this  territory  has  now  ceased  to  have 
any  meaning,  but  in  the  early  days  it  had  a 
very  real  relation  to  the  actual  conditions. 
The  pirates  were  the  boldest  of  their  kind,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  on  occasion, 
and  not  always  without  success,  the  Company's 
ships  of  war.  Large  expeditions  were  fltted 
out  to  break  their  power,  with  such  success 
that  since  1820  no  considerable  punitive 
measures  have  been  necessary.  The  Trucial 
Chiefs  are  bound  to  Great  Britain  by  a  series 
of  engagements,  beginning  with  1806  and  end- 
ing with  the  perpetual  treaty  of  1853  by  which 
they  bound  themselves  to  avoid  all  hostilities 
at  sea,  and  the  subsequent  treaty  of  1873  by 
which  they  undertook  to  prohibit  altogether 
the  traffic  in  slaves.  The  relations  of  the  Tru- 
cial Chiefs  are  controlled  by  the  British  Resi- 
dent at  Bushire,  who  visits  the  Pirate  Coast 
every  year  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  The  German 
attempt  to  obtain  a  concession  from  the  Sheikh 
of  Shargarh  has  been  mentioned.  A  more 
serious  question  arose  in  1912  when  a  landing 
party  from  H.  M.  S.  Fox,  searching  for  contra- 
band arms  at  Debai,  was  fired  at  by  tne  resi- 
dent Arabs  and  five  men  killed  and  nine  wound- 
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ed.  The  Sheikh  made  ample  amends  to  the 
British  Resident,  and  submitted  to  a  fine. 
There  was  at  first  the  suspicion  that  this  emeute 
arose  from  the  spread  of  pan-Islamism  on  the 
coast,  studiously  fostered  from  Constantinople, 
and  that  it  indicated  a  weakening  respect  for 
British  authority.  But  fuller  enquiries  tended 
to  snow  that  it  arose  from  an  unfortunate 
series  of  misunderstandings.  The  commer- 
cial importance  of  the  Pirate  Coast  is  increasing 
through  the  rise  of  Debai.  Formerly  Lingah 
was  the  entrepot  for  this  trade,  but  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Belgian  Customs  officials  in  the 
employ  of  Persia  has  driven  this  traffic  from 
Lingah  to  Debai.  The  Trucial  Chiefs  are — 
Debai,  Abu  Thabee,  Shargah,  Ajman,  XJm-al- 
Gawain  and  Ras-el-Kheyma. 

Bahrein, 

North  of  the  Pirate  Coast  lies  the  little  Archi- 
pelago which  forms  the  chiefship  of  the  Sheikh 
of  Bahrein.  Of  this  group  of  islands  only  those 
of  Bahrein  and  Maharak  are  of  any  size,  but 
their  importance  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  extent.  This  is  the  great  centre  of  the 
Gulf  pearl  fishery,  which,  in  a  good  year,  may 
be  worth  half  a  million  pounds  sterling.'  The 
anchorage  is  wretched,  and  at  certain  states  of 
the  tide  ships  have  to  lie  four  miles  from  the 
shore,  which  is  not  even  approachable  by  boats, 
and  passengers,  mails  and  cargo  have  to  be 
landed  in  on  the  donkeys  for  which  Bahrein  is 
famous.  But  this  notwithstanding  the  trade 
of  the  port  is  valued  at  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  sterling^  and  the  customs  revenue, 
which  amounts  to  some  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
makes  the  Sheikh  the  richest  ruler  in  the  Gulf 

Bahrein  has  passed  through  more  than 
usually  chequered  experiences.  Not  the  least 
formidable  of  these  are  the  efforts  of  the  Turks 
to  threaten  its  independence.  These  took 
definite  form  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  last 
century,  when  Midhat  Pasha,  Vali  of  Basra, 
occupied  the  promontory  of  El  Kater,  as  well  as 
El  Katif,  over  against  Bahrein,  and  converted 
El  Hasa  into  a  district.  The  war  with  Russia 
put  an  end  to  these  designs,  but  they  were 
revived  and  the  Turks  at  El  Xater  were  a 
menace  to  Bahrein  until  the  war  diverted 
Turkish  activities.  The  Sheikh  by  the  treaty 
of  1861  entered  mto  special  engagements 
with  the  British  Government,  by  whom  his 
rights  are  guaranteed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahrein  is  the  vast 
burying  ground  which  has  hitherto  baffled 
archaeologists.  The  generally  accepted  theory 
is  that  they  are  relics  of  the  Phoenicians,  who 
are  known  to  have  traded  in  these  waters. 

Political  Agent,  Vacant. 

Koweit. 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Gulf  lies  the 
port  which  has  made  more  stir  than  any  place 
of  similar  size  in  the  world.  The  importance 
of  Koweit  Hes  solely  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
one  possible  Gulf  termmus  of  the  Baghdad 
Railway.  This  is  no  new  discovery,  for  when 
the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  was  under  dis- 
cussion. General  Chesney  selected  it  under  the 
alternative  name  of  the  Grane — so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  formation  of  the  Bay  to 


a  pair  of  horns — as  the  sea  terminus  of  the  line. 
Nowhere  else  would  Koweit  be  called  a  good 
or  a  promising  port.  The  Bay  is  20  miles  deep 
and  5  miles  broad,  but  so  shallow  that  heavy  ex- 
pense would  have  to  be  incurred  to  render  it 
suitable  for  modem  ocean-going  steamers.  It 
is  sheltered  from  all  but  the  westerly  winds, 
and  the  clean  thriving  town  is  peopled  by  some 
20,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
sea,  for  the  mariners  of  Koweit  are  noted  for 
their  boldness  and  hardihood. 

The  political  status  of  Koweit  woula  baffle 
the  ingenuity  of  the  intemational  jurist  to 
find  a  definition.  Nominally  the  Sheikh  owns 
allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of  .Turkey,  from  whom 
he  has  accepted  the  honorary  title  of  Kaimakam, 
or  Local  Govemor.  In  practice,  he  has  always 
been  independent.  In  1898,  the  Turks  attempt- 
ed to  convert  their  nominal  sovereignty  into 
something  more  actual ;  but  the  Sheikh  Muba- 
rak approached  the  British  Government  and 
placed  his  interests  under  their  special  pro- 
tection. When,  however,  the  Geiman  sur- 
veyors earmarked  Koweit  for  the  terminus  of 
their  line,  the  position  of  the  Sheikh  was  in- 
directly attacked.  To  the  north  of  Koweit 
there  is  a  deep  indentation  in  the  lowlying  shore 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  swampy  island  of 
Bubyan.  Here  a  long  narrow  channel  runs  to 
Umm  Khasa,  the  Khor  Abdulla.  It  is  some- 
times held  to  be  an  altemative  to  Koweit  as  a 
Gulf  Terminus,  and  with  a  view  to  earmarking 
it,  the  Turks  have  established  military  posts  at 
Umm  Khasa  and  on  Bubyan  Island.  Ihreat- 
ened  by  domestic  feuds,  raids  by  sea,  and 
attack  by  land  Sheikh  Mubarak,  with  a  British 
backing,  has  fended  off  all  assaults  on  his  posi- 
tion, and  with  realisation  of  the  fact  that  Basra 
must,  in  any  circumstances,  be  the  commercial 
terminus  of  the  Baghdad  Railway,  the  impor- 
tance of  Koweit  has  tended  to  recede. 

Political  Agent,  Vacant. 

Muhammerah. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Shatt-el-Arab  lie  the  territories  of  a  Sheikh 
who  stands  to  the  Persian  Government  in  much 
the  same  relation  as  does  the  Sheikh  of 
Koweit  to  the  Government  of  Turkey—Sheikh 
Khazzal  of  Muhammerah.  Nominally,  he  is 
subject  to  Teheran,  on  whose  behalf  he  go- 
verns his  territories  as  Govemor;  in  practice 
he  is  more  like  a  semi-independent  vassal.  In 
personal  characteristics,  too,  Sheikh  Khazzai 
has  much  in  common  with  Mubarak ;  he  has 
proved  that  he  possesses  many  of  the  qualities 
of  an  administrator,  and  has  resisted  Persian 
encroachments  on  his  authority  in  all  directions 
save  one — despite  his  strong  antipathy  to  the 
agents  of  a  centralised  government,  the  Per- 
sians have  installed  an  officer  of  their  Belgian 
Customs  service  at  Muhammerah.  The  town, 
favourably  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Karun  River,  has  grown  in  importance  since 
the  opening  of  the  Karun  River  route  to  trade 
through  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Lynch  Bro- 
thers. This  route  provides  the  shortest  pas- 
sage to  Ispahan  and  the  central  tableland,  and 
already  competes  with  the  older  route  by  way 
of  Bushire  and  Shiraz.  This  importance  has 
grown  since  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company 
established  refineries  at  Muhammerah  for  the 
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oil  which  they  win  in  the  rich  fields  which  they 
have  tapped  near  Ahwaz.  Its  importance  will 
be  still  further  accentuated,  if  the  scheme  for  a 
railway  to  Khorremabad  by  way  of  Dizful 
matures.  A  concession  for  a  road  by  this  route 
has  long  been  held  by  a  British  Company,  and 
Burveys  for  a  railway  are  being  made.  There 
is  a  tacit  assurance  from  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment that  if  a  practicable  scheme  is  put  forward, 
they  will  facilitate  the  work.  Such  a  line, 
meeting  the  projected  branch  from  Teheran  to 
Khannikin,  would  intercept  the  trade  of  Central 
Persia  and  make  Muhammerah  the  princi- 
pal outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
Sheikh  Khazzal  is  believed  U>  have  formed  an 
excellent  working  understanding  with  his 
brother  chief  across  the  water,  and  as  the  head 
of  the  great  Kaab  tribe  he  is  no  mean  power 
in  south-western  Persia. 

Vice-Consul  at  Ahwaz,    E.  G.  B.  Peel. 

Consul  for  Arabistan  (Muhammerah)^  Asstt. 
Surgeon  C.  H.  Lincoln. 


Basra. 

In  a  sense  Basra  and  Turkish  Arabistan  can 
hardly  be  said  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
frontiers  of  India,  yet  they  are  so  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  politics  of  the  Gulf  that 
they  must  be  considered  in  relation  thereto. 
Basra  is  the  inevitable  sea  terminus  of  the 
Baghdad  Railway.  It  stands  on  the  Shatt-el- 
Aj-ab,  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  favourably 
situated  to  receive  the  whole  water-borne  trade 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  llivers.  This  is 
already  considerable,  although  Turkish  obs- 
truction has  closed  the  Euphrates  to  navigation, 
as  well  as  the  Tigris  above  Baghdad — between 
Basra  and  Baghdad  there  were  two  services  of 
river  steamers,  one  controlled  by  Messrs.  Lynch 
Brothers  and  the  other  by  a  Turkish  Company. 
The  local  traffic  is  valuable,  for  the  richness 
of  the  date  groves  on  either  side  of  the  Shatt- 
el-Arab  is  indescribable,  there  is  a  considerable 
entrepot  trafiic,  whilst  Basra  is  the  port  of 
entry  for  Baghdad  and  for  the  trade  with  Persia, 
which  follows  the  caravan  route  »;ia  Xerman* 
shah  and  Hamadan.  When  the  Baghdad 
Railway  is  open,  Basra  must  absorb  the  whole 
trade  of  t*he  eastern  zone,  that  is  the  trade  which 
finds  an  easier  outlet  on  the  east  than  at  Alex- 
andrettan  on  the  Mediterranean.  That  is 
without  taking  account  of  the  possibihties  of 
the  irrigation  scheme  prepared  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Willcocks,  which  should  revive  the  glories  oi 
ancient  Mesopotamia,  and  make  Arabistan 
another  Egypt.  Even  now  ocean-going  steam- 
ers trade  regularly  with  Basra  and  load  grain 
in  bulk  from  its  wharves.  The  one  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  the  port  is  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  where  there  are 
no  more  tnan  ten  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  and 
where  steamers  drawing  more  than  sixteen  to 
eighteen  feet  have,  even  at  high  tide,  to  dis- 
charge part  of  their  cargoes  into  lighters  before , 
making  the  river.  The  cost  of  dredging  the 
bar  (vould  not  be  large,  and  that  done  a  first 
class  port  is  almost  ready  made  at  Basra.  No- 
thing  can  prevent  it  from  becoming  the  port  ol 
the  Middle  East,  and  since  the  British  occu- 
pation of  the  port  much  has  been  done  to 
increase  the  facilities  that  it  offers  alike  for 
river  and  ocean  trade. 


The  Persian  Shore, 

The  Persian  shore  presents  fewer  pointi  of 
permanent  interest.  The  importance  of  Bu- 
shire  is  administrative  rather  than  commercial. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  Persian  authority,  the 
residence  of  the  British  Resident,  and  the  cen- 
tre of  many  foreign  consuls.  It  is  also  the  main 
entrepot  for  the  trfde  of  Shiraz,  and  competes 
for  that  of  Ispahan.  But  the  anchorage  is 
wretched  and  dangerous,  the  road  to  Shiraz 
passes  over  the  notorious  kotals  which  preclude 
the  idea  of  rail  connection,  and  if  ever  a  railway 
to  the  central  tableland  is  opened,  the  commer- 
cial value  of  Bushire  will  dwindle  to  insigni- 
ficance. Further  south  lies  Lmgah,  reputed 
to  be  the  prettiest  port  on  the  Persian  coast, 
but  its  trade  is  being  diverted  to  Debai  on  the 
PiiRte  Coast.  In  the  narrow  channel  wMch 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  from  the  Ara- 
bian Sea  is  Bunder  Abbas.  H'ire  we  are  at  the 
key  of  the  Gulf.  Bunder  Abbas  is  of  some 
importance  as  the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Kerman 
and  Yezd.  It  is  of  still  more  importance  as  a 
possible  naval  base.  To  the  west  of  the  town 
hetween  the  Island  of  Kishm  and  the  mainland, 
lie  the  Clarence  Straits  which  narrow  until  they 
are  less  than  three  miles  in  width,  and  yet  con- 
tain abundance  of  water.  Here,  according  to 
sound  naval  opinion,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  naval  base  which  would  command  the 
Gulf.  The  great  obstacle  is  the  climate,  which  is 
one  of  the  worst  in  the  world.  On  the  opposite 
shore,  under  the  shadow  of  Cape  Musandim, 
lies  another  sheltered  deep-water  anchorage, 
Elphinstone's  Inlet,  where  the  climate  con- 
ditions are  equally  vile.  But  between  these 
two  points  there  is  the  possibility  of  controlling 
the  Gulf  just  as  Gibraltar  controls  the  Medi- 
terranean. For  many  years  Bunder  Abbas 
loomed  large  in  public  discussions  as  the  pos- 
sible warm  water  port  for  which  Russia  was 
seeking.  Now  it  has  reappeared  in  connection 
with  the  Trans-Persian  railway.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  British  Admiralty  insist  on  that 
line  meeting  the  sea  at  Bunder  Abbas,  where  it 
would  enter  the  British  zone,  and  whence, 
along  the  Coast  of  Mekran,  it  would  be  com- 
manded from  the  sea.  The  Russian  con- 
cessionaires wish  the  line  to  strike  the  sea  much 
further  east  either  at  the  actual  British  fron- 
tier, Gwettur,  or  at  Chahbar,  where  there  are 
believed  to  be  the  makings  of  a  deep-water 
port.  So  far  the  project  has  not  passed  beyond 
the  stage  of  academic  discussion  ( q.  v. 
Railways  to  India).  On  the  Mekran 
coast,  there  is  the  cable  station  of  Jasjs, 
and  the  possible  port  of  Chahbar.  The 
British  Government  temporarily  occupied 
Bushire  in  1915  in  circumstances  narrated  in 
Persia  (q.  v.) 

Political  Resident  in  the  Persian  Oulf, 
Bt.-Lt.-Col.  A.  T.  Wilson,  c.  M.  G.,  ci.E., 
D.S.o.  (Acting). 

Deputy  Political   Resident,  Lt.-Col.    A.  P. 

Trevor,  c.i.B. 
Residency   Surgeon   at  Bushire — Vacant. 

Consul  at  Bunder  Abbas  and  Assistant  to  tha 
Resident,  G.  A,  G.  Mungavin  (Oj^Tgr.). 
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PERSIA. 


The  concentration  of  public  attention  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  been  allowed  to  obscure  the 
frontier  importance  of  Seistan.  Yet  it  has 
been  a  serious  preoccupation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Seistan  lies  midway  north  and 
south  between  the  point  where  the  frontiers 
of  Russia,  Persia  and  Afghanistan  meet  at 
Zulfikar  and  that  where  the  frontiers  of  Persia 
and  of  our  Indian  Empire  meet  on  the  open 
sea  at  Gwattur.  It  marches  on  its  eastern 
border  with  Afghanistan  and  with  Baluchistan, 
it  commands  the  valley  of  the  Helmand,  and 
with  it  the  road  from  Herat  to  Kandahar,  and 
its  immense  resources  as  a  wheat-producing 
region  have  been  only  partly  developed  under 
Persian  misrule.  It  offers  to  an  aggressive 
rival,  an  admirable  strategic  base  for  future 
military  operations  ;  it  is  also  midway  athwarr 
the  track  of  the  shortest  line  which  could  be 
built  to  connect  the  Trans-Caspian  Hallway 
with  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  if  and  when  the 
line  from  Askabad  to  Meshed  were  built,  the 
temptation  to  extend  it  through  Seistan  would 
be  strong.  Whilst  the  gaze  of  the  British  was 
concentrated  on  the  North-West  Frontier,  and 
to  possible  lines  of  advance  through  Kandahar 
to  Quetta,  and  through  Kabul  to  Peshawar, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Russian  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  more  leisurely  movement 
through  Seistan,  if  the  day  came  when  she 
moved  her  armies  against  India. 

Anglo-Russian  Agreement. 

Whether  with  this  purpose  or  not,  Russian 
mtrigue  was  particularly  active  in  Seistan  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century.    Having  Russi- 


fied Khorassan ,  her  agents  moved  into  Seistan* 
and  through  the  agency  of  the  Belgian  Customs 
officials,  "  scientific  missions "  and  an  irri- 
tating plague  cordon,  sought  to  establish  ii>- 
fluence,  and  to  stifle  the  British  trade  whicli 
was  gradually  being  built  up  by  way  of  Nushki. 
These  efforts  died  down  before  the  presence 
of  the  McMahon  mission,  which,  in  pursuance 
of  Treaty  rights,  was  demarcating  the  boun- 
dary between  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  with 
special  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
the  waters  of  the  Helmand.  They  finally 
ceased  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement.  Since  then  the  international  import- 
ance of  Seistan  has  waned.  Whether  on  ac- 
count of  the  Agreement,  which  bars  the  line 
of  advance  through  Seistan,  or  because  of  the 
discovery  of  an  easier  route,  we  cannot  de- 
termine, but  Russian  activities  in  railway  con- 
struction were  later  diverted  to  the  Trans- 
Persian  route,  which  would  take  a  direct  line 
through  Teheran  from  Baku,  and  meet  the 
Arabian  Sea  at  Bunder  Abbas  or  Chahbar. 

The  natural  conditions  which  give  to  Seistan 
this  strategic  importance  persist.  Meantime 
British  influence  is  being  consolidated  through 
the  Seistan  trade  route.  The  distance  from 
Quetta  to  the  Seistan  border  at  Killa  Robat 
is  465  miles,  most  of  it  dead  level,  and  it  has 
now  been  provided  with  fortified  posts,  dak 
bungalows,  wells,  and  all  facilities  for  caravan 
traffic.  The  railway  has  been  pushed  out 
from  Spezand,  on  the  Bolan  Railway  to  Nushki, 
so  as  to  provide  a  better  starting  point  for  the 
caravans  than  Quetta.  This  railway  has  since 
been  extended  to  the  Persian  border. 


NEW  AGREEMENTS  WITH  PERSIA. 


The  condition  of  Persia  during  the  war 
was  one  of  helplessness.  At  the  outset  of 
hostilities  German  agents,  who  had  carefully 
prepared  the  ground,  raised  the  lawless  element 
and  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  country. 
They  were  expelled  by  the  Russians,  when 
they  advanced  from  Kasvin  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Baghdad.  Later,  on  the  fall  of  Kut, 
Turkish  troops  overran  the  western  provinces ; 
these  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  when  the 
victories  of  General  Maude  took  British  arms 
to  Baghdad.  On  the  final  collapse  of  Russia, 
the  Turks  again  entered  the  country  from  the 
Caucasus,  but  before  they  could  do  much  damage 
the  crushing  defeat  of  Turkey  put  an  end  to  their 
activities.  Simultaneously  the  efforts  of  the 
South  Persian  Rifles,  organised  with  the  co- 
operation of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  expedition 
which  passed  through  Persia  to  the  Black  Sea 
was  responsible  for  restoring  some  semblance 
of  order.  In  all  these  developments  the  Persian 
Government  took  little  or  no  part ;  it  was  the 
sport  of  events  which  it  could  not  effectively 
control  or  influence. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  created  a  new 
and  perplexing  situation  in  Persia.  Thanks 
to  Russian  and  British  aid,  that  country  had 
escaped  with  the  bulk  of  her  territories  intact, 
but  her  administration  remained  weak  and 
ineffective  and  offered  an  easy  mark  to  13  ol- 


shcvist  intrigues  which  were  clearly  leading  to- 
wards a  war  of  conquest  in  Persia.  With 
Russia  in  a  state  of  chaos,  Great  Britain  was 
the  only  country  to  which  Persia  could  turn 
for  aid,  the  only  great  power  whose  frontiers 
marched  with  those  of  Persia.  What  is  more, 
open  statements  of  policy  had  been  made  of 
a  kind  likely  to  reassure  Persian  statesmen  in 
regard  to  the  intentions  of  Great  Britain.  **  We 
desire  Persia  to  remain  neutral  dujing  the  War," 
said  Lord  Curzon  in  1918,  "  and  to  retain  its 
complete  independence  after  the  War."  It 
was  natural  then,  that  Persia  should  seek 
British  assistance  and  the  despatch  of  Sir  Percy 
Cox  to  Teheran  as  British  Minister,  at  the  end 
of  1918,  was  the  first  step  in  negotiations  of 
which  the  fruit  was  seen  in  August  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  when  it  was  announced  that  two 
agreements  had  been  concluded  with  Persia. 
Of  these  one  is  political  and  aims  at  binding 
more  closely  Anglo-Persian  relations  and 
promoting  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
Persia.    To  these  ends  Great  Britain  agrees. 

To  respect  Persian  integrity ; 

To  supply  experts  for  Persian  administra- 
tion ; 

To  supply  officers  and  equipment  for  a 
Persian  force  for  the  maintenance  of 
order ; 
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The  Agreements  with  Persia, 


To  provide  a  loan  for  these  purposes ; 

To  co-operate  with  the  Persian  Government 
in  railway  construction  and  other  forms 
of  transport. 
Both  Governments  agree  to  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  committee  to  examine  and  revise  the 
Customs  tariff. 

The  second  agreement  defines  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  the  loan  is  to  be  made  to 
Persia.  The  loan  is  for  £2,000,000  at  7  percent, 
redeemable  in  20  years.  It  is  secured  on  the 
revenues  and  Customs*  receipts  assigned  for 
the  repayment  of  the  1911  loan  and  should 
these  be  insufficient  the  Persian  Government 
is  to  make  good  the  necessary  sums  from  other 
sources. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the«  agreement  :— 

No.  1.   Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Persia. 
Preamble  :   In  virtue  of  the  close  ties  of 
friendship  which  have  existed  between  the  two 
Governments  in  the  past  and  in  the  conviction 
that  it  is  in  the  essential  and  mutual  interests 
of  both  in  future  that   these  ties  should  be 
cemented,  and  that  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  Persia  should  be  promoted  to  the  utmost, 
it  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,   and   His  Britannic 
Majesty's  Minister,  acting    on  behalf  of  his 
Government,  on  the  other,  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  British  Government  reiterate,  in 
the  most  categorical  manner,  the  undertakings 
which  they  have  repeatedly  given  in  the  past 
to  respect  absolutely  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Persia. 

2.  The  British  Government  will  supply,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  the  services 
of  whatever  expert  advisers  may,  after  consulta- 
tion between  the  two  Governments,  be  consi- 
dered necessary  for  the  several  departments 
of  the  Persian  Administration.  These  advisers 
shall  be  engaged  on  contracts  and  endowed  with 
adequate  powers,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be 
the  matter  of  agreement  between  the  Persian 
Government  and  the  advisers. 

3.  The  British  Government  will  supply, 
at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  such 
officers  and  such  munitions  and  equipment  of 
modern  type  as  may  be  adjudged  necessary  by 
a  joint  commission  of  military  experts,  British 
and  Persian,  which  shall  assemble  forthwith 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  needs  of 
Persia  in  respect  of  the  formation  of  a  uniform 
force  which  the  Persian  Government  proposes 
to  create  for  the  estabUsliment  and  preserva- 
tion of  order  in  the  country  and  on  its  frontiers. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  financing  the  reforms 
indicated  in  clauses  2  and  3  of  this  agreement, 
the  British  Government  offer  to  provide  or 
arrange  a  substantial  loan  for  the  Persian 
Government,  for  which  adequate  security  shall 
be  sought  by  the  two  Governments  in  consulta- 
tion in  the  revenues  of  the  Customs  or  other 
sources  of  income  at  the  disposal  of  the  Persian 
Government.  Pending  the  completion  of  ne- 
gotiations for  such  a  loan  the  British  Govern- 
ment wil  Isupply  on  account  of  it  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessar  fo  initiating  the  said 
reforms. 


5.  The  British  Government  fully  recogniz- 
ing the  urgent  need  which  exists  for  the  im- 
provement of  communications  m  Persia,  with 
a  view  both  to  the  extension  of  trade  and  the 
prevention  of  famine,  are  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  the  Persian  Government  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Anglo-Persian  enterprise  in  this  direction 
both  by  means  of  railway  construction  and 
other  forms  of  transport;  subject  always  to 
the  examination  of  the  problems  by  experts 
and  to  agreement  between  the  two  Governments 
as  to  the  particular  projects  wjiich  may  be  most 
necessary,  practicable,  and  profitable. 

6.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  the  ap- 
pointment forthwith  of  a  joint  Committee  of 
experts  for  the  examination  and  revision  of 
the  existing  Customs  Tariff  with  a  view  to  its 
reconstruction  on  a  basis  calculated  to 
accord  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

Signed  at  Teheran,  August  9,  1919. 

No.  2.   Agreement  relating  to  Loan 
of  £2,000,000,  at  7  per  cent, 
redeemable  in  Twenty  Years. 

Preamble  :  Contract  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  Persian  Government  with 
reference  to  an  agreement  concluded  this  day 
between  the  said  Government.  It  is  agreed 
as  follovv^s  : — 

Article  1.  The  British  Government  grant  a 
loan  of  £2,000,000  sterhng  to  the  Persian 
Government,  to  be  paid  to  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment as  required  in  such  instalments  and  at 
such  dates  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  Persian 
Government,  after  the  British  Financial  Adviser 
shall  have  taken  up  the  duties  of  his  office  at 
Teheran,  as  provided  for  in  the  aforesaid 
agreement. 

Article  2.  The  Persian  Government  under- 
takes to  pay  interest  monthly  at  the  rate  of  7 
per  cent,  per  annum  upon  sums  advanced  in 
accordance  with  Article  1  up  to  March  20,  1921, 
and  thereafter  to  pay  monthly  such  amount 
as  will  suffice  to  liquidate  the  principal  sum  and 
interest  thereon  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  in 
20  years. 

Article  3.  All  the  revenues  and  Customs 
receipts  assigned  in  virtue  of  the  contract 
of  May  8,  1911  [See  No.  3],  for  the  repayment 
of  the  loan  of  £1,250,000  are  assigned  for  the 
repayment  of  the  present  loan  with  continuity 
of  all  conditions  stipulated  in  the  said  contract 
and  with  priority  over  all  debts  other  than  the 
1911  loan  and  subsequent  advances  made  by 
the  British  Government.  In  case  of  insufficien- 
cy of  the  receipts  indicated  above  the  Persian 
Government  undertakes  to  make  good  the  neces- 
sary sums  from  other  resources,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Persian  Government  hereby 
assigns  to  the  service  of  the  present  'loan,  and 
of  the  other  advances  above  mentioned,  in 
priority  and  with  continuity  of  conditions 
stipulated  in  the  aforesaid  contract,  the  Customs 
receipts  of  all  other  regions,  in  so  far  as  these 
receipts  are  or  shall  be  at  its  disposal. 

Article   4.   The  Persian    Government  will 
have  the  right  of  repayment    of  the  present 
loan  at  any  date  out  of  the  proceeds    of  any 
British  loan  which  it  may  contract  for. 
Sigued  at  Teheran,  August  1919. 


The  Fronliers — Independent  Territory. 


No.  3 .  Article  5  of  Contract  between 
the  Persian  Government  and  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  relating 
to  the  Persian  Government  Five 
per  cent.  Loan  of  £  1,2SO,000  of 
May  8,  IJill.   (Included  for 
reference). 

5.  The  Imperial  Government  of  Persia 
specially  assigns  to  the  service  of  the  loan,  and 
as  a  iirst  charge  thereon,  subject  only  to  prior 
charges  amounting  to  f  15, 714  Is.  lOd.  per 
annum  for  three  years,  and  £30,278  12s.  7d. 
per  annum  from  the  year  1913  to  the  year  1928, 
the  full  net.  Customs  receipts  of  every  descrip- 
tion which  the  Government  now  is,  or  at  any 
time  hereafter  may  he,  entitled  to  collect 
and  receive  at  all  ports  or  places  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  including  Bushire,  Bunder  Abbas,  Lingah, 
]Mohammerah,  and  Ahwaz  which  receipts  are 
hereby  made  payable  to  the  Bank,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Persia  hereby  engages 
forthwith  after  receipt  thereof  to  pay  to  the 
Bank  all  such  Customs  receipts  as  atoresaid 
without  deduction  other  than  for  actual  ex- 
penses of  administration  of  the  Customs  of  the 
said  ports  disbursed  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
payment. 

(a)  The  Imperial  Government  of  Persia 
undertakes  that  throughout  the  continuance 
of  the  loan  all  sums  collected  by  the  Customs 
Administration  shall  be  paid  to  the  Bank  at 
the  ports  of  collection  or  at  its  nearest  branch, 
week  by  week  for  meeting  the  prior  charges 
referred  to  above  and  for  the  service  of  the  loan, 
and  an  account  of  such  receipts  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Persian  Government  by  the  Bank 
at  the  end  of  each  month. 

(b)  The  Bank  shall,  out  of  the  moneys  so 
collected,  pay  the  prior  charges  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
loan,  and  shall  hold  the  surplus  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Persia. 

(c)  The  Bank  undertakes  out  of  the  moneys 
so  received  to  pay  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Persia  the  half-yearly  coupon 
in  London,  and  supervise  the  working  of  the 
sinking  fund  and  service  of  the  loan  free  of 
charges  connected  with  the  same. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  the  Customs  receipts 
of  the  above-mentioned  ports  for  any  three 
months  falling  short  of  the  amount  required 
for  the  prior  charges  and  the  service  of  the 
loan,  either  for  interest  or  amortization,  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Persia  binds  itself  to 
make  good  such  deficiency  from  other  sources 
of  Government  revenue,  and  further,  should 
receipts  from  these  sources  fall  below  the 
amount  required  as  above,  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment hereby  assigns  for  this  purpose  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  receipts  of  the  tele- 
graphs— this  assignment  to  constitute  a  second 
charge  on  the  said  telegraph  receipts  up  to 
the  year  1928  after  which  the  telegraph  receipts 
will  be  free. 

The    following    correspondence    was  also 
published ; — 

Sir  P.  Cox  to  His  Highness  Vossug-ed-Doivleh. 

Bri  ihh   I'.i'gatioii,  Teheran,  August  9,  1919. 


Your  Highness, — ^I  trust  your  Highness  has 
been  able  durincr  your  successful  direction  of 
affairs  of  the  Persian  State,  to  convince  yourself 
that  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  have 
always  endeavoured  to  support  to  the  utmost 
the  efforts  of  your  Highness 's  Cabinet  on  the 
one  hand  to  restore  order  and  security  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  on  the  other  to 
maintain  a  policy  of  close  co-operation  between 
the  Persian  and  British  Governments. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  good  will  by  which 
the  Cabinet  of  London  is  inspired,  I  am  now 
authorized  to  inform  your  Highness  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  agreement  regarding  projects,  of 
reforms  which  your  Government  contemplates 
introducing  in  Persia  being  concluded,  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  will  be  pre- 
pared in  due  course  to  co-operate  with  the  Persian 
Government  with  a  view  to  the  realization  of  the 
following  desiderata  : — 

1.  The  revision  of  the  treaties  actually 
in  force  between  the  two  Powers. 

2.  The  claim  of  Persia  to  compensation 
for  material  damage  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  other  belligerents. 

The  rectification  of  the    frontier  of 
Persia  at  the  points  where  it  is  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  to  be  justifiable. 
The  precise  manner,  time  and  means  to  be 
chosen  for  pursuing  these  aims  shall  be  dis- 
cussed, as  soon  as  practicable,    by   the  two 
Governments. 

(Signed)    P.  Z.  COX. 

Sir  P.  Cox  to  His  Highness  Vosmg-ed-Dowleh. 

British  Legation,  Tehran,  August  9,  1919. 

Your  Highness, — With  reference  to  the  second 
desideratum  indicated  in  my  previous  letter  of 
to-day's  date,  it  is  understood  and  agreed  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  rec  iprocally  that, 
on  the  one  hand  his  Majesty's  Government  will 
not  claim  from  the  Government  of  his  Majesty 
the  Shah  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  British 
troops  which  his  Majesty's  Government  were 
obliged  to  send  to  Persia  owing  to  Persia's  want 
of  power  to  defend  her  neutrality,  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  the  Persian  Government  will 
not  claim  from  the  British  Government  an 
indemnity  for  any  damage  which  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  said  troops  during  their 
presence  in  Persian  territory. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  this 
agreement  of  the  two  parties  does  not  in  any 
way  affe  ct  the  claims  of  individuals  and  private 
institutions,  which  will  be  dealt  with  inde- 
pendently. 

A  note  from  your  Highness  informing  me 
that  you  accept  this  position  on  behalf  of  the 
Persian  Government  will  suffice  to  record  the 
agreement  of  the  two  Governments  on  this 
subject. 

(Signed)    P.  Z.  COX. 

H.  B.  M.'s  Consul  GmeraL  and  Agent  oj  the 
Government  of  India  in  Khoranan: — Lieut.- 
Colonel  T.  C.  Foule. 

H.  B.  M.'s  Consul  in  Sistan  and  Kain: — B.  J. 
Gould. 

Medical   Officer  and  Vice'Cormtl: — Major 
Heron,  l.M.S. 
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There  yet  remains  a  small  part  of  British 
India  where  the  King's  writ  does  not  run. 
Under  what  is  called  the  Durand  Agreement 
with  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  the  boundary 
between  India  and  Afghanistan  was  settled, 
and  it  was  delimited  in  1903  except  for  a  small 
section  which  was  delimited  after  the  Afghan 
War  in  1919.  But  the  Government  of  India 
have  never  occupied  up  to  the  border.  Between 
the  administered  territory  and  the  Durand  line 
there  lies  a  belt  of  tenitory  of  varying  width, 
extending  from  the  Gomal  Pass  in  the  south, 
to  Kashmir  in  the  north;  this  is  generically 
known  as  the  Independent  Territory,  its 
future  is  the  keynote  of  the  interminable  dis- 
cussions of  frontier  policy  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

This  is  a  country  of  deep  valleys  and  secluded 
glens,  which  nature  has  fenced  in  with  almost 
inaccessible  mountains.  It  is  peopled  with 
wild  tribes  of  mysterious  origin,  in  whom 
Afghan,  Tartar,  Turkoman,  Persian,  Indian, 
Arab  and  Jewish  intermingle.  They  had 
lived  their  own  lives  for  centuries,  with  little 
intercourse  even  amongst  themselves,  and  as 
Sir  Valentine  Chirol  truly  said  **  the  only  bond  i 
that  ever  could  unite  them  in  common  action 
was  the  bond  of  Islam."  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  Frontier  problem  unless  two 
facts  are  steadily  borne  in  mind.  The  strong- 
est sentiment  amongst  these  strange  people 
is  the  desire  to  be  left  alone.  They  value  their 
independence  much  more  than  their  lives. 
The  other  factor  is  that  the  country  does  not 
fufflce  even  in  good  years  to  maintain  the  popu- 
lation. They  must  find  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence outside,  either  in  trade,  by  service  in 
the  Indian  Army  or  in  the  Frontier  Militia  ; 
or  else  in  the  outlet  which  hill-men  all  the  world 
over  have  utilised  from  time  immemorial,  the 
raiding  of  the  wealthier  and  more  peaceful 
population  of  the  Plains. 

Frontier  Policy. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  to- 
ward the  Independent  Territory  has  ebbed  i 
and  flowed  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  has 
fluctuated  between  the  Forward  School,  which 
i  would  occupy  the  frontier  up  to  the  confines 
of  Afghanistan,  and  the  school  of  Masterly 
I  Inactivity,  which  would  leave  the  tribesmen 
i  entirely  to  their  own  resources,  punishing 
I  them  only  when  they  raided  British  territory. 
Behind  both  the  pohcies  lay  the  menace  of  a  \ 
B.ussian  invasion,  and  that  coloured  our  fron- 
tier policy  until  the  Anglo-Pi-ussian  Agreement. 
This  induced  what  was  called  Hit  and  Retire 
I  tactics ;  in  the  half  century  which  ended  in 
1897  there  were  nearly  a  score  of  punitive  ex- 
peditions, each  one  of  which  left  behind  a 
legacy  of  distrust,  and  which  brought  no  per- 
manent improvement  in  its  train.  The  fruit 
of  the  suspicion  thus  engendered  was  seen  in 
1897.  Then  the  whole  Frontier,  from  the 
Malakand  to  the  Gomal,  was  ablaze.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  rising  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
military  measures  which  were  taken  to  meet 
it  compelled  a  consideration  of  the  whole  posi- 
tion. The  broad  outlines  of  the  new  policy 
were  laid  down  in  a  despatch  from  the  Secre- 


tary of  State  for  India,  which  prescribed  for 
the  Government  the  '*  limitation  of  your  inter- 
ference with  the  tribes,  so  as  to  avoid  the  ex- 
tension of  administrative  control  over  tribal 
territory."  It  fell  to  Lord  Curzon  to  give 
effect  to  this  policy.  The  main  foundations 
of  his  action  were  to  exercise  over  the  tribes 
the  poHtical  influence  requisite  to  secure  our 
imperial  interests,  to  pay  them  subsidies  for 
the  performance  of  specific  duties,  but  to  re- 
spect their  tribal  independence  and  leave  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  free  to  govern  themselves 
according  to  their  ovm  traditions  and  to  follow 
their  own  inherited  habits  of  life  without  let 
or  hindrance. 

New  Province. 

As  a  first  step  Lord  Curzon  took  the 
control  of  the  tribes  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Government  of  India.  Up 
to  this  point  they  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Government  of  the  Punjab,  a  province  whose 
head  is  busied  with  many  other  concerns. 
Lord  Curzon  created  in  1901,  the  North- West 
Frontier  Province,  and  placed  it  in  charge 
of  a  Chief  Commissioner  with  an  intimate 
frontier  experience,  directly  subordinate  to 
the  Government  of  India.  This  was  a  revival 
of  a  scheme  prepared  by  Lord  Lytton  in  1877, 
and  often  considered  afterwards,  but  which 
had  slipped  for  lack  of  driving  power.  Next 
Lord  Curzon  withdrew  the  regular  troops  so 
far  as  possible  from  the  advanced  posts,  and 
placed  these  fortalices  in  charge  of  tribal  levies, 
ofl&cered  by  a  handful  of  British  oflacers.  The 
most  sijccessful  of  these  is  the  Khyber  Kifles. 
which  steadfastly  kept  the  peace  of  that  historic 
Pass  Until  1919.  At  the  same  time  the  regular 
troops  were  cantoned  in  places  whence  they 
could  quickly  move  to  any  danger  point,  and 
these  bases  were  connected  with  the  Indian 
Railway  system.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy 
frontier  railways  were  run  out  to  Dargai,  and 
a  narrow-gauge  line,  since  converted  to  the 
broad-gauge,  was  constructed  from  Kushal- 
garh  to  Kohat  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kohat 
i  Pass,  and  to  Thai  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kurram 
Valley.  These  railways  have  been  completed 
by  lines  to  Tonk  and  Bannu.  By  this 
means  the  striking  power  of  the  regular 
forces  was  greatly  increased.  Nor  was  the 
policy  of  economic  development  neglected 
The  railways  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  trade, 
and  the  Lower  Swat  Canal  converted  frac 
;  tious  tribesmen  into  successful  agriculturists. 
This  pohcy  of  economid  development  is  re- 
ceiving a  great  development  through  the  com 
pletion  of  the  Upper  Swat  Canal  {q.  v.  Irri- 
gation). Now  it  is  completed  there  are  other 
works  awaiting  attention. 

Greater  Peace. 

For  many  this  policy  was  completely  justi- 
fied by  results.  During  Lord  Curzon 's  Vice- 
royalty  there  was  no  frontier  expedition.  The 
recalcitrancy  of  the  Mahsud  Waziris  necessi- 
tated punitive  measures,  but  they  took  the 
form  of  a  blockade.  Critics  have  declared 
that  the  blockade  was  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  an  expedition,  but  that  is  a  secondary 
matter.   It  was  not  until  1908  that  the  peaca 
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of  tbe  border  was  directly  disturbed,  and  then 
the  continued  recalcitrancy  of  the  Zakka  Khcl 
bcpt  of  the  great  Afridi  tribe  compelled  the 
Government  to  take  action.  General  Will- 
cocks,  moving  swiftly  down  tbe  Chura  Pass 
and  Colonel  Roos-Keppel  taking  the  Khyber 
Rifles  down  the  Bazar  Valley  inflicted  such 
condign  punishment  on  them  that  they  were 
glad  to  accept  terms  of  peace  negotiated  by 
the  main  Afridi  tribe.  A  month  later,  action 
was  necessary  against  the  Mohmands.  In 
this  case  the  rebellious  tribesmen  were  actively 
supported  by  Afghan  levies,  assembled  and 
fitted  out  in  Afghan  territory  at  Lalpura.  Two 
brigades  entered  their  country  and  defeated 
them.  There  was  a  diversion  when  lashkars 
numbering  nearly  twenty  thousand  moved 
up  from  Afghanistan  and  threatened  the  Bri- 
tish post  of  Landi  Kotal  in  the  Khyber.  They 
too  were  driven  back  into  Afghan  territory, 
and  the  trouble  was  at  an  end.  The  Amir, 
who  had  been  strangely  quiescent,  asserted 
his  authority  and  the  irregular  warfare  waged 
from  Afghan  territory  ceased. 

Policy  Justified. 

These  expeditions  have  been  seized  upon 
by  critics  to  condemn  the  present  pohcy.  They 
justify  it.  Thanks  to  the  confidence  engen- 
dered by  ten  years  of  non-aggression,  the  dis- 
turbed area  was  localised,  the  Khyber  was 
kept  open,  the  Afridis  lent  their  aid  in  conclud- 
ing peace.  For  these  reasons,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  proposed  the  occupation 
of  further  strategical  points  m  order  to  control 
the  Zakka  Khels,  the  Secretary  of  State  wisely 
imposed  his  embargo.  The  strength  of  the 
position  was  otill  further  demonstrated  when 
in  1910  the  tribesmen  suffered  heavy  losses 
in  consequence  of  measures  to  suppress  the 
arms  trafiic  {q.  v.  Gun-running).  The  frontier  is 
always  in  a  state  of  suppressed  ferment. 
No  one  knows  what  will  happen  to-morrow. 
But  the  tribesmen,  feeling  confident  in  the 
knowledge  that  no  attack  on  their  independ- 
ence is  contemplated  and  growing  richer  in 
consequence  of  the  development  of  trade  and 
agriculture,  are  more  easily  handled.  With 
the  removal  of  the  Russian  menace,  or  rather 
its  transference  to  Persia,  the  importance  of 
the  North-West  Frontier  has  tended  to  sub- 
side. There  are  still  heard  mutterings  of  the 
necessity  for  a  reversion  to  the  forward  policy, 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  Independent 
Territory  right  up  to  the  Durand  hne.  But 
they  are  not  regarded  seriously.  The  tribes- 
men are  so  saturated  with  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion, as  the  result  of  importations  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  that  the  task  would  be  long  and 
costly.  When  it  was  achieved  the  frontier 
problem  would  only  have  shifted.  Instead 
of  a  frontier  against  the  Independent  tribesmen, 
India  would  have  a  frontier  against  Afghanis- 
tan, and  the  problem  would  still  be  present, 
only  in  an  aggravated  form. 

The  Frontier  and  the  War. 

The  history  of  the  Frontier  during  the  war 
is  one  of  sporadic  imrcst ;  but  that  is  its  normal 
history.  There  was  ho^vevcr  only  one  expedi- 
tion, that  of  1917  against  the  most  trouble- 
some tribe  on  the  whole  Frontier,  the  Mahsuds 
whose  cup  of  iniquity  was  overflowing.  These 
disturbances  are  fully  described  in  the  Indian 


Year  Book  for  191 7  (pp.  151,  155,  156).  But 
iM.  May  of  this  year,  when  the  effects  of  th«; 
German  and  Turkish  machinations  in  Central 
Asia  had  had  time  fully  to  manifest  themselves, 
the  Chief  Commissioner  ot  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  was  able  to  saj'-  that  **  as  re- 
gards the  Tribes,  the  Frontier  has  been  quieter 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  than  it  was  for  the 
four  years  before  it,  and  you  have  seen  yourselves 
that  in  spite  of  the  pre -occupations  of  Govern- 
ment they  have  not  hesitated  to  go  to  great 
expense  in  men  and  money  to  guard  the  Peshawar 
border  against  the  depredations  of  the  Moh- 
mands and  the  Berajat  border  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Mahsuds."  The  most  active 
rcanifestation  of  discontent  came  farther  west, 
from  a  part  of  the  Frontier  which  is  regarded 
as  comparatively  immune  to  disturbanceT  The 
Marris,  one  of  the  tribes  in  eastern  Baluchistan, 
went  on  a  raiding  expedition  and  temporarily 
interrupted  traffic  on  the  Hurnai  railway.  A 
small  column  went  into  their  country  and  they 
were  sharply  punished,  the  losses  being  stated 
by  the  tribe  to  be  300  killed  and  about  700 
wounded  out  of  a  total  male  population  of 
12,500.  The  rising  had  some  effect  among 
neighbouring  tribes,  but  the  conduct  of  the 
leaders  and  tribesmen  of  Baluchistan  was  on 
the  whole  admirable. 

Frontier  Operations  in  1919. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Afghan  war  of  1919 
{vide  infra)  it  appeared  that  the  frontier  tribes 
had  no  desire  to  take  part  in  the  operations  and 
the  check  given  to  the  advance  of  the  Afghan 
Army  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  further 
tended  to  keep  the  tribes  quiet.  The  first  signs  of 
wavering  were  discerned  on  May  11,  and  a  few 
days  later  owing  to  the  number  of  desertions 
from  the  Khyber  Rifles  it  became  necessary  to 
disband  that  corps,  a  step  which  was  bound  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  Afridis.  The  danger  of 
an  Afridi  rising  was,  however,  averted.  The 
danger  zone  later  shifted  to  South  Waziristan 
where,  consequent  on  the  abandonment  by  our 
troops  of  the  Upper  Tochi  posts,  the  political 
situation  changed  in  one  night  from  set  fair  to 
stormy  and  the  Viceroy  on  May  27  reported, 
"  we  must  be  ready  for  a  possible  rising  of 
Mahsuds  and  Waziris,  reaching  possibly  to 
Sheranni,  Bhitanni  and  even  Zhob."  In  a 
later  despatch  the  Viceroy  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  evacuation  of  the  Upper 
Tochi  posts  was  carried  out  and  said: — "Adverse 
criticism  of  these  withdrawals  is  easy  after  the 
event ;  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  we 
should  not  have  found  ourselves  more  seriously 
embarrassed  had  these  isolated  posts  been 
invested  by  the  enemy.  The  situation  facing 
the  officers  responsible  was  critical  and  fraught 
with  many  difficulties ;  we  are  confident  they 
took  a  deliberated  review  of  the  position  be- 
fore exercising  their  judgment  as  they  did." 
The  fears  expressed  on  May  27  were  to  a  great 
extent  realised. 

Action  of  the  Tribesmen. 

The  Mahsuds  and  North  Waziris  seized 
Khajuri  and  Shinkai,  surrounded  Jandola, 
Murtaza,  Kirghi  Manji  and  other  militia 
posts,  threatened  Miranshah,  invaded  the 
Bannu  districts  and  burned  villages  iil 
British  territory.  The  South  Wazirs,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bhittannis,  huiTied  the 
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retirement  of  the  South  Wazhistan  Militia 
towards  Fort  Sandcman  and  poured  into  the 
Zhob  \ alley  in  pursuit.  They  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  evacuation  by  the  Zhob  Militia  of 
Mir  Ali  Khel  Fort,  with  large  stores  of  rifles, 
ammunition  and  supplies,  induced  the  Sherannis, 
and  the  majority  of  the  tribes  in  Lower  Zhob  to 
revolt  and  attacked  Fort  Sandeman.  In  the 
engagements  with  these  Waziris  on  the  30th 
and  31st  of  May,  five  British  officers  of  the 
Militia  were  killed  and  others  wounded. 

Throughout  June  and  July,  all  sections  of 
the  Mahsuds  and  Waziris  continued  actively 
hostile.  Mail  tongas  were  looted,  parties  re- 
pairing telegraph  lines  were  attacked  and 
the  posts  still  held  by  us  were  continually  being 
sniped.  A  Mahsud  Jirgah  held  at  Kaniguram 
on  the  9th  of  July,  sent  a  message  to  the 
Afghan  General  Nadir  Khan  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  Afghans  would  supply  them  with  guns, 
rifles  and  money,  they  would  drive  the  British 
across  the  Indus.  Towards  the  end  of  July, 
the  Mahsuds  and  North  Wazirs  assisted 
Nadir  Khan  by  occupying  Boya,  a  point  in 
the  Daur  country,  eight  miles  above  Miranshah. 
Meanwhile,  the  Wana  Wazirs  continued  to 
invade  the  Upper  Zhob  and  at  Kapip  on  the 
15th  and  16th  July  made  an  attack  in  force 
upon  the  troops  escorting  convoys  to  Fort  San- 
deman. In  this  engagement  the  British  lost 
66  killed  (including  8  British  officers)  and  55 
wounded. 

August  saw  even  greater  activity.  Early  in 
the  month  four  lashkars  of  Mahsuds  were  out. 
One  of  these  attacked  a  picket  of  the  82nd 
Punjabis  at  Saidi,  twelve  miles  from  Bannu, 
killing  twenty  of  them.  Others  attacked  the 
Jandola  convoys,  threatened  the  Tank  railway 
and  raided  Luni  and  other  villages  in  the 
British  area.  On  the  27th  of  August,  the 
Birni  post  was  entered,  two  of  the  garrison 
being  killed  and  four  woanded,  but  the  Mahsuds 
were  repulsed.  One  of  these  gangs  on  the  29th 
murdered  16  labour  corps  coolies  near  Laki 
Marwat  and  several  smaller  raids  occurred  in 
the  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Bannu  districts. 
Punitive  Measures  Inevitable. 

Although  peace  was  signed  with  the  Afghans 
on  the  8th  August,  the  Mahsuds  and  Wazirs  con- 
tinued their  raids  throughout  September,  plun- 
dering peaceful  villages.  On  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Tank  railway  station  was  attacked  and 
a  raid  was  made  on  the  Zarkani  post  in  which 
a  British  officer  was  killed.  On  the  23rd  Khir- 
ghi  was  attacked  and  five  sepoys  were  killed. 
Insecurity  of  hfe  and  property  in  the  Bannu  and 
Dera  Ismail  Khan  districts  finally  became  such 
as  to  make  the  position  intolerable  and  by  the 
beginning  of  October  it  was  clear  that  punitive 
measures  could  not  be  avoided.  A  belief  was 
widespread  in  Waziristan  that  the  British  had 
made  a  compact  with  the  Amir  to  transfer  their 
country  after  six  months  to  Afghanistan.  The 
measure  of  success  which  the  tribesmen  had  se- 
cured had  tended  to  embolden  them,  and  after 
such  flagrant  offences  their  continued  immunity 
would  have  made  our  position  very  difficult.  In 
order  to  win  security  for  our  harassed  border 
population  and  teach  the  recalcitrant  tribes  a 
much  needed  lesson,  it  was  decided  to  summon 
Wazif  and  Mahsud  jirgas  and  demand  repara- 
tion and  compensation  from  them  for  the 
damage  they  had  done,  announcing  to  them 


at  the  same  time  our  intention  of  making  roads 
and  locating  troops  in  certain  parts  of  their 
territory.  They  were  informed  that  if  they  re- 
fused to  accept  our  terms  they  would,  after 
being  given  ample  time  to  remove  their  women 
and  children  to  places  of  safety,  be  subjected 
to  an  intensive  bombardment  from  the  air. 
If  the  tribes  still  pr9ved  recalcitrant,  punitive 
measures  with  troops  would  be  undertaken  but  it 
was  hoped  that  the  effect  of  the  aerial  campaign 
would  be  such  as  to  render  more  serious 
measures  unnecessary. 

The  operations  were  under  the  command  of 
Major- General  S.  H.  Olimo  who  had  under 
him  six  Indian  infantry  brigades  with  the 
necessary  complements  of  other  arms.  The 
operations  began  early  in  November  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  Tochi  Wazirs  had 
accepted  the  terms  offered  to  them,  which  were 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
handing  then*  country  over  to  the  Amir ;  the 
British  Government  would  make  roads,  station 
troops  and  build  posts  wherever  it  might  be 
desirable  in  the  Tochi  Agency,  and  the  Wazirs 
would  not  interfere  with  that  work ;  the  Tochi 
Wazirs  were  to  hand  back  all  rifles  and  other 
military  equipment  taken  since  1st  May  1919, 
and  not  to  interfere  with  the  movement  of 
troops  and  convoys  within  the  Agency  ;  a  fine 
was  exacted  and  the  tribal  allowances  were  to 
be  suspended.  Similar  terms  were  offered  to, 
but  refused  by,  the  Mahsuds  whose  towns  and 
villages  together  with  those  of  the  recalcitrant 
Wazirs,  were  accordingly  bombed  and  some  of 
the  Tochi  posts  were  re-occupied.  The  bombing 
had  the  effect  of  quickly  bringing  in  the  Kazha 
section  of  the  Madda  Khel  Waziris,  who  had 
held  out  previously,  but  the  Wana  Waziris 
and  the  Mahsuds  continued  to  show  opposition. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  raiding  by  trans-border  gangs,  who 
in  many  cases  were  known  to  have  been  rein- 
forced by  deserters  from  the  militia.  Of  these 
raids  the  most  serious  took  place  on  the  night  of 
November  26,  when  the  Indian  cavalry  lines 
at  Kohat  were  raided,  a  sentry  was  killed,  and  a 
number  of  rifles  and  a  box  of  ammunition  were 
stolen  from  the  magazine  which  was  broken 
open.  About  the  same  date  the  Khyber 
caravan  was  attacked  near  Landi  Kotal,  and  a 
few  days  later  a  train,  carrying  an  escort  of  24 
rifles  and  two  Lewis  guns,  was  attacked  by 
nomad  Wazirs  near  Thai  when  36  were  killed 
and  50  wounded  on  the  train.  While  raids  of 
this  description  were  going  on  the  Mahsuds,  who 
showed  signs  of  being  well  led  and  extremely 
mobile,  attacked  small  parties  of  the  Derajat 
column  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  On 
December  11  and  12  they  were  engaged  north- 
west of  Jandola  and  suffered  heavily.  It  was 
in  that  neighbourhood  that  the  Mahsuds,  about 
2,000  strong,  were  attacked  when  holding  the 
Sarkai  ridge  on  December  18,  and  the  following 
days.  This  attack  culminated  on  the  21st 
when  our  casualties  were  British  officers  killed 
2 :  wounded  8.  Indian  officers,  killed  one : 
wounded,  6.  Indian  other  ranks,  killed  28  : 
wounded  208 :  missing  27.  The  Mahsuds 
suffered  heavily  in  this  engagement,  which 
witnessed  the  hardest  fighting  ever  known  on 
the  frontier,  and  a  few  days  later  it  was  announ- 
ced that  they  had  accepted  our  terms.  Some 
sections  of  them,  however,  with  the  Wana 
Waziris  still  remained  recalcitrant. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 


The  relations  of  Afghanistan  with  the  Indian  f  sometimes  double,  sometimes  treble,  threads 


Empire  were  dominated  by  one  main  considera- 
tion— the  relation  of  Afghanistan  to  a  Russian 
invasion  of  India.  All  other  considerations 
were  of  secondary  importance.  For  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  toward  successive  Amirs  has  been 
dictated  by  this  one  factor.  It  was  in  order 
to  prevent  Afghanistan  from  coming  under 
the  influence  of  Russia  that  the  first  Afghan 
War  of  1838  was  fought — the  most  melancholy 
episode  in  Indian  frontier  history.  It  was  be- 
cause a  Russian  envoy  was  received  at  Kabul 
whilst  the  British  representative  was  turned 
back  at  All  Masjid  that  the  Afghan  War  of 
1878  wa3  waged.  Since  then  the  whole  end 
of  British  poHcy  toward  Afghanistan  has  been 
to  build  up  a  strong  independent  State,  friendly 
to  Britain,  which  would  act  as  a  buffer  against 
Russia,  and  so  to  order  our  frontier  policy  that 
we  should  be  in  a  position  to  move  large  forces 
up,  if  necessary,  to  support  the  Afghans  in 
resisting  aggression. 

Gates  to  India. 

A  knowledge  of  the  trans- frontier  geography 
of  India  brought  home  to  her  administrators 
the  conviction  that  there  were  only  two  main 
gates    to    India— through    Afghanistan,  the 
historic  route  to  India,  along  which  successive 
invasions  have  poured,  and  by  way  of  Seistan. 
It  has  been  the  purpose  of  British  pohcy  to 
close  them,  and  of  Russia  to  endeavour  to  keep 
them  at  any  rate  half  open.    To  this  end  having 
pushed  her  trans-Persian  railway  to  Samar- 
kand Russia  thrust  a  military  line  from  Merv 
to  the  Kushklinsky  Post,  where  railway  material 
is   collected   for   its   immediate  prolongation 
to   Herat.    Later,  she  connected   the  trans- 
Siberian    railway    with    the  trans-Caucasian 
system,  by  the  Orenburg-Tashkent  line,  thus 
bringing  Central  Asia  into  direct  touch  with 
her    European    magazines.    Nor    has  Great 
Britain  been   idle.    A  great  military  station 
has  been    created  at    Quetta.    This    is  con- 
nected  with   the   Indian   railway  system  by 
lines  of  railway  which  chmb  to  the  Quetta 
Plateau  by  the  Bolan  Pass  and  through  the 
Chapper  Rift,  lines  which  rank  amongst  the 
most  picturesque  and  daring  in  the  world, 
From  Quetta  the  line  has  been  carried  by  the 
Khojak  tunnel  through  the   Khwaja  Amran 
Range,  until  it  leads  out  to  the  Afghan  Border 
at  New  Chaman,  where  it  opens  on  the  route 
to  Kandahar.    The  material  is  stocked  at  New 
Chaman  which  would  enable  the  line  to  be 
carried  to  Kandahar  in  sixty  days.    In  view 
of  the  same  menace  the  whole  of  Baluchistan 
has  been  brought  under  British  control.  Quetta 
is  now  one  of  the  great  strategical  positions 
of  the  world,  and  nothing  has  been  left  undone 
which  modem  military  science  can  achieve  to 
add  to  its  natural  strength.    In  the  opinion 
of  many   military  authorities  it  firmly  closes 
the  western  gate  to  India,  either  by  way  ol 
Kandahar,  or  the  direct  route  through  Seistan. 

Further  east  the  Indian  railway  system  has 
been  carried  to  Jamrud.  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Khyber  Pass.   A  first  class  military  road. 


the  Pass  to  our  advanced  post  at  Landi  Kotal, 
and  then  descends  until  it  meets  the  Afghan 
frontier  at  Tor  Khum.  Later,  a  commence- 
ment was  made  with  the  Loi  Shilman  Rail- 
way, which,  starting  from  Peshawar,  was  de- 
signed to  penetrate  the  MuUagori  country  and 
provide  an  alternative  advance  to  the  Khyber 
for  the  movement  of  British  troops  for  the  de- 
fcTice  of  Kabul.  For  unexplained  reasons, 
this  line  was  suddenly  stopped  and  is  now 
thrust  in  the  air.  In  this  wise  the  two  Powers  i 
prepared  for  the  great  conflict  which  was  to 
be  fought  on  the  Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul  line. 

Relations  with  India. 

Between  the  advanced  posts  on  either  side 
stands  the  Kingdom  of  Afghanistan.    The  end 
of  British  policy  has  been  to  make  it  strong 
and  friendly.    In  the  first  particular  it  has 
largely    succeeded.    When    the    late  Abdur- 
rahaman  was  invited  to  ascend  the  throne, 
as  the  only  means  of  escape  from  the  tangle 
of  1879,  none  reahsed  his  great  quahties.  Pre- 
viously the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  had  been  the  I 
chief  of  a  confederacy  of  clans.  Abdurrahaman 
made  himself  master  in  his  own  kingdom.  By 
means  into  which  it  is  not  well  closely  to  enter, 
he  beat  down  opposition  until  none  dared  hft 
a  hand  against  him.    Aided  by  a  British  sub- 
sidy of  twelve  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year,  increased 
to  eighteen  by  the  Durand  Agreement  of  1893, 
and  subsequently  to  over  20  lakhs,  he  estab- 
lished   a     strong    standing    army    and  seti 
up  arsenals  under  foreign  supervision  to  fur- 
aish  it  with  arms  and  ammunition.    Step  by! 
otep  his  position  was  regularised.    The  Anglo- 
Russian  Boundary  Commission, — which  nearly 
precipitated   war  over  the   Penjdeh  episode 
in  1885, — determined  the  northern  boundaries. 
The  Pamirs  Agreement  delimited  the  borders 
amid    those    snowy    heights.    The  Durand 
Affreement  settled  the  border  on  the  British 
side,  except  for  a  small  section  to  the  west  ot 
the  Khyber  which  remained  a  fruitful  source  t 
of  trouble  between  Afghanistan  and  ourselves 
until  1919,  when  the  Afghan  claims  and  action 
upon  the  undeniarcated  section  led    to  war. 
That  section  was    finally  surveyed  and  the* 
frontier   determined   shortly    after   the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Afghanistan.  Finalh 
the  McMahon  award  closed  the  old  feud  witl 
Persia  over   the   distribution   of    the  water:^ 
of    the    Helmand    in      Seistan.      It  wa 
estimated    by    competent    authorities  thai 
about   the   time   of   Abdurrahaman's  death 
Afghanistan  was  in  a  position  to  place  in  th( 
field,  in  the  event  of  war,  one  hundred  thousanc 
well-armed  regular  and  irregular  troops,  to 
gether  with  two  hundred  thousand  tribal  levies  i 
and  to  leave  fifty  thousand  regulars  and  irre 
gulars    and    a  hundred    thousand  levies  t( 
maintain  order  in  Kabul  and  the  provinces 
But  if  Afghanistan  were  made  strong,  it  wai 
not    made    friendly.     Abdurrahaman  Khar, 
distrusted  British  policy  up  to  the  day  of  hi 
death.   All  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  dis 
trusted  it  less  than  he  distrusted  Russia,  anc 
if  the  occasion  had  arisen  for  him  to  make  ! 
choice,  he  would  have  opposed  a  Russian  ad 
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vance  with  all  the  force  at  his  disposal.  He 
closed  his  country  absolutely  against  all  fo- 
reigners, except  those  who  were  necessary  foi 
the  supervision  of  his  arsenals  and  factories. 
He  refused  to  accept  a  British  Eesident,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  protect  him,  and 
British  affairs  have  been  entrusted  to  an  Indian 
agent,  who  is  in  a  most  equivocal  position. 
At  the  same  time  he  repeatedly  pressed  for  the 
right  to  pass  by  the  Government  of  India  and 
to  establish  his  own  representative  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James. 

The  Amir  Habibulla. 

It  used  to  be  one  of  the  commonplaces  o! 
Indian  discussion  that  the  system  which  Abdur- 
rahaman  Khan  had  set  up  would  perish  with 
him,  because  none  other  was  capable  of  main- 
taining it.  Abdurrahaman  Khan  died  in  IfiOl. 
His  favourite  son,  Habibulla,  who  had  been 
gradually  initiated  into  the  administration, 
peacefully  succeeded  him,  and  peacefully  re- 
tained his  seat  on  the  throne  until  he"^  was 
murdered  in  1919.  He  concluded  in  1905  the 
Dane  Treaty,  by  which  he  accepted  the  same 
obligations  on  the  same  terms  as  his  father. 
He  visited  India  in  1907,  and  apparently 
l)oth  enjoyed  and  profited  by  his  experiences. 


Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  His 
Majesty  the  Amir  declared  his  strict  neutrality, 
and  that  pledge  he  straitly  observed.  To 
those  unacquainted  with  the  aifliculties  of  this 
Ruler  some  things  occurred  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  understand.  A  German  and  Austrian 
mission  was  admitted  to  Kabul ;  several 
Turki£  h  emissaries  were  entertained  ;  and  more 
!  than  one  representative  of  the  revolutionary 
I  movement  in  India  was  permitted  to  roam  the 
;  country.  But  the  Amir  had  to  reckon  with  the 
fanatical  and  ignorant  forces  in  his  own 
country.  ^\ith  the  most  sincere  desire  loyally 
\  to  act  up  to  his  pledge  of  neutrality,  he  could 
;  not  entirely  ignore  the  forces  in  Afghanistan 
!  which,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  British 
i  Empire,  were  willing  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the 
I  preachings  of  a  jihad,  or  holy  war  of  Islam. 
I  By  degrees  the  Amir  took  matters  into  his 
I  own  hand  ;  the  anti- British  emissaries  were 
gradually  expelled.  And  when  in  1938  Ger- 
i  many,  with  the  Turks  as  her  Islamic  tools, 
I  prepared  to  stir  up  trouble  in  Afghanistan, 
with  a  view  to  diverting  the  energies  of  the 
I  British  Government  to  the  North- West  frontier, 
j  the  .4m ir  took  vigorous  steps  to  maintain  his 
authority  and  declared  that  no  foreign  troops, 
I  no  matter  what  their  nationality  or  religion, 
should  bo  allowed  to  traverse  Afghan  territory. 


THE  AFGHAN 


The  whole  situation  in  Afghanistan  was  1 
changed  by  the  murder  (20  February  1919) 
of  the  Amir  Habibulla  Khan,  at  Laghman 
near  Jellalabad.  His  brother,  Nasnilla  Khan, 
immediately  assumed  control  of  affairs  and 
was  proclaimed  Amir  at  Jellalabad  with  the  ! 
concurrence  of  the  late  Amir's  eldest  son, 
Inyatulla  Khan,  and  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
State.  Meanwhile.  Amanulla  Khan,  the  third 
son  of  the  late  Amir,  was  proclaimed  Amir 
at  Kabul  and  Nasmlla  Khan,  having  abdi- 
cated, swore  allegiance  to  him.  At  a  durbar 
in  Kabul,  Col.  Shah  Ali  P^aza  w\as  condemned 
to  death  as  the  actual  murderer  of  the  Amir 
and  NasruUa  Khan  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  as  an  accomplice.  The  two 
eldest  sons  of  the  late  Amir  were  also  placed  in 
close  confinement. 

The  new  Amir,  confronted  by  faction  troubles 
and  by  disaffection  in  the  Army,  and  being 
accused  by  some  of  his  subjects  of  having  been 
a  party  to  the  murder,  at  once  found  himself 
in  a  position  of  great  difficulty.  At  the  durbar 
already  mentioned  he  had  sought  to  gahi 
popularity  by  declaring  Afghanistan  indepen- 
dent internally  and  externally,  and  he  sought 
further  to  establish  his  po^  ition  by  lavish  offers 
of  increased  pay  to  his  troops  and  by  adopting 
from  the  first  an  attitude  of  open  hostility  to- 
wards the  British  Government  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  appeal  to  those  fanatical  sections  of 
the  populace  whom  the  Amir  Habibulla  had 
with  difficulty  restrained  during  the  progress 
of  the  European  War.  Disaffection,  however, 
threatend  to  grow  into  rebellion  and  by  the 
end  of  April  he  had  determined  to  distract 
the  attention  of  his  subjects  from  internal 
troubles  by  embarking  on  war.    He  sought  to 
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I  win  over  the  soldiers  and  the  peasantry  by 
spreading  absurdly  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  disturbances  '  in  the  Punjab,  the  rich 
bazars  and  fair  fields  of  which  he  described  as 
lying  defenceless  at  the  mercy  of  the  Afghan 
!  invaders.  In  a  firman  which  he  issued  early 
in  INIay,  he  said :  "I  am  prevented  by  inter- 
national law  from  interfering  with  the  internal 
policy  of  the  British  Government,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Islam  and  mankind,  I  dislike  unfair 
laws  and,  in  my  view,  Indians,  in  rising  and 
creating  disturbances,  are  right.  But  these 
risings  and  disturbances  are  not  confined  to 
India :  in  Afghanistan  also  their  bad  effects 
are  seen."  It  was  discovered  later  how 
grossly  the  Amir  had  been  misled  by  informants 
in  India,  the  sort  of  information  on  which  he 
launched  his  rash  campaign  being  showTi  by 
the  following  letter  to  him  from  the  notorious 
Afghan  Postmaster  at  Peshawar: — "Government 
has  not  sufficient  troops  in  India  and  often 
moves  about  one  regiment  consisting  of  two  or 
three  companies  to  make  a  display.  In  spite 
of  many  telegrams  sent  by  Chief  Commissioner 
no  regiments  have  arrived  by  train.  British 
subjects  will  not  supply  recruits.  There  are 
disturbances  throughout  India  and  troops  if 
sent  for  from  England  will  not  arrive  in  time. 
It  has  been  given  out  in  public  meeting  that 
Amir  and  Ghazis  are  ready  to  help  Indians, 
and  if  war  is  delayed  people  will  be  displeased 
with  Amir.  They  cried  with  one  voice  they 
could  not  forget  oppressions  and  tyranny  of 
British  Government.  If  after  sealed  leaflets 
have  been  circulated  Sipah  Salar  especially 
refrains  from  invading  India,  Hindus  and 
.Mosloms  \\\\\  be  much  displeased.    It  is  not 
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expedient  to  delay  and  give  time  to  the  English 
to  collect  troops."  It  was  also  found  that 
the  Amir  hoped  to  obtain  support  from  the 
Bolshevists.  Among  letters  from  him  which 
were  intercepted  was  one  addressed  to  a 
Peshawar  agitator  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Bolshevist  committee  there.  Abdur  Rah- 
man, the  new  Afghan  envoy,  had  also  had 
dealings  with  the  same  committee,  and  his 
post-bag,  which  was  intercepted,  contained 
a  number  of  copies  for  distribution  of  inflam- 
matory leaflets,  and  also  a  letter  from  Tchit- 
cherin,  the  Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
instructing  the  envoy  to  obtain  from  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans  deeds  of  allegiance  to  the 
Amir.  At  Thai  a  manifesto  was  found 
couched  in  violent  language,  and  issued  by  The 
Provisional  Government  of  India."  The  follow- 


ing extract  is  typical : — "  A  compact  has  been 
entered  into  with  the  forces  of  invasion  by  thee 
Provisional  Government.  Your  real  interests 
would  be  destroyed  by  fighting  against  invaders; 
you  should,  therefore,  not  do  this,  but  rather 
use  every  possible  means  to  kill  British,  con- 
tinue to  tear  up  railways  and  cut  down  the 
telegraphs  and  refuse  to  help  the  British  with 
men  and  money,  "^upply  the  armies  of  the  in- 
vaders with  provisions;  thus  shall  you  earn  peace 
at  their  hands  and  obtain  sanads  of  honour.' ' 

These  facts  have  been  cited  to  show  how  the 
Amir,  in  determining  upon  war,  was  supported 
by  a  wholly  false  idea  of  the  reception  his 
troops  were  likely  to  receive  in  India  and 
possibly  by  an  equally  mistaken  idea  of  the 
assistance  he  might  obtain  from  the  Bolshevists 
in  Central  Asia. 


TIBET. 


Recent  British  policy  in  Tibet  is  really  another 
phase  in  the  long-drawn-out  duel  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  The 
earliest  efforts  to  estabhsh  communication 
with  that  country  were  not,  of  course,  inspired 
by  this  apprehension.  When  in  1774  Warren 
Hastings  despatched  Bogle  on  a  mission  to  the 
Tashi-Lama  of  Shigatse, — the  spiritual  equal, 
if  not  superior,  of  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lhasa — 
his  desire  was  to  establish  faciUties  for  trade, 
to  open  up  friendly  relations  with  a  Power 
which  was  giving  us  trouble  on  the  frontier, 
and  gradually  to  pave  the  way  to  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  countries.  After 
Warren  Hasting's  departure  from  India  the 
subject  slept,  and  the  last  Enghshman  to  visit 
Lhasa,  until  the  Younghusband  Expedition 
of  1904,  was  the  unofficial  Manning.  In  1885, 
under  the  inspiration  of  Colman  Macaulay,  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  a  further  attempt 
was  made  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Tibetans, 
but  it  was  abandoned  in  deference  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Chinese,  whose  suzerainty  over 
Tibet  was  recognised,  and  to  whose  views 
until  the  war  with  Japan,  British  statesmen 
were  inclined  to  pay  excessive  deference.  But 
the  position  on  the  Tibetan  frontier  continued 
to  be  most  unsatisfactory.  The  Tibetans 
were  aggressive  and  obstructive,  and  with  a 
view  to  putting  an  end  to  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion, a  Convention  was  negotiated  between 
Great  Britain  and  China  in  1890.  This  laid 
down  the  boundary  between  Sikkim  and  Tibet, 
it  admitted  a  British  protectorate  over  Sikkim, 
and  paved  the  way  for  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  trade  across  the  Sikkim-Tibet 
frontier.  These  supplementary  arrangements 
provided  for  the  opening  of  a  trade  mart  at 
Yatung,  on  the  Tibetan  side  of  the  frontier, 
to  which  British  subjects  should  have  the  right 
of  free  access,  and  where  there  should  be  no 
restrictions  on  trade.  The  agreement  proved 
useless  in  practice,  because  the  Tibetans  re- 
fused to  recognise  it,  and  despite  their  establish- 
ed suzerainty,  the  Chinese  Government  were 
unable  to  secure  respect  for  it. 

Russian  Intervention. 

This  was  the  position  when  in  1899  Lord 
Curzon,  Viceroy  of  India,  endeavoured  to  get 
into  direct  touch  with  the  Tibetan  authorities. 


Three  letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  Dalai 
Lama  were  returned  unopened,  at  a  time 
when  the  Dalai  Lama  was  in  direct  intercourse 
with  the  Tsar  of  Russia.  His  emissary  was  a 
Siberian  Dorjieff,  who  had  estabhshed  a  re- 
markable ascendancy  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Dalai  Lama.  After  a  few  years'  residence  at 
Lhasa  Dorjieff  went  to  Russia  on  a  confidential 
mission  in  1899.  At  the  end  of  1900  he  re- 
turned to  Russia  at  the  head  of  a  Tibetan  mis- 
sion, of  which  the  head  was  officially  described 
in  Russia  as  "  the  senior  Tsanite  Khomba 
attached  to  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet."  This 
mission  arrived  at  Odessa  in  October  1900, 
and  was  received  in  audience  by  the  Tsar  at 
Livadia.  Dorjieff  returned  to  Lhasa  to  report 
progress,  and  in  1901  was  at  St.  Petersburg 
with  a  Tibetan  mission,  where  as  bearers  of  an 
autograph  letter  from  the  Dalai  Lama  they 
were  received  by  the  Tsar  at  Peterhoff.  They 
were  escorted  home  through  Central  Asia  by 
a  Russian  force  to  which  several  Intelligence 
Officers  were  attached.  At  the  time  it  was 
rumoured  that  Dorjieff  had,  on  behalf  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Russia, 
which  virtually  placed  Tibet  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Russia.  This  rumour  was  after- 
wards officially  contradicted  by  the  Russian 
Government. 

The  Expedition  of  1904. 
In  view  of  these  conditions  the  Government 
of  India,  treating  the  idea  of  Chinese  suze- 
rainty over  Tibet  as  a  constitutional  fiction, 
proposed  in  1903  to  despatch  a  mission,  with 
an  armed  escort,  to  Lhasa  to  discuss  the  out- 
standing questions  with  the  Tibetan  autho- 
rities on  the  spot.  To  this  the  Home  Govern- 
ment could  not  assent,  but  agreed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Chinese  Government,  to  a  joint 
meeting  at  Khamba  Jong,  on  the  Tibetan  side 
of  the  frontier.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband 
was  the  British  representative,  but  after  months 
of  delay  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Tibetans 
had  no  intention  of  committing  themselves. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  mission,  with 
a  strong  escort,  should  move  to  Gyantse.  On 
the  way  the  Tibetans  developed  marked  hosti- 
lity, and  there  was  fighting  at  Tuna,  and  several 
sharp  encounters  in  and  around  Gyantse.  It 
was  therefore  decided  that  the  mission  should 
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advance  to  Lhasa,  and  on  August  3rd,  1904, 
Lhasa  was  reached.  There  Sir  S^rancis  Young- 
husband  negotiated  a  convention  by  which 
the  Tibetans  agreed  to  respect  the  Chinese 
Convention  of  1890 ;  to  open  trade  marts 
at  Gyantse,  Gartok  and  Yatung ;  to  pay  an 
indemnity  of  £500,000  (seventy-five  lakhs  of 
rupees)  ;  the  British  to  remain  in  occupation 
of  the  Chumbi  Valley  mitil  this  indenmity 
was  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  a 
year.  In  a  separate  instrument  the  Tibetans 
agreed  that  the  British  Trade  Agent  at  Gyantse 
should  have  the  right  to  proceed  to  Lhasa  to 
discuss  commercial  questions,  if  necessary. 

Home  Government  intervenes. 

For  reasons  which  were  not  apparent  at  the 
time,  but  which  have  since  been  made  clearer, 
the  Home  Government  were  unable  to  accept 
the  full  terms  of  this  agreement.  The  indem- 
nity was  reduced  from  seventy-five  lakhs  of 
rupees  to  twenty-five  lakhs,  to  be  paid  off  in 
three  years,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Chumbi 
Valley  was  reduced  to  that  period.  The  right 
to  despatch  the  British  Trade  Agent  to  Lhasa 
was  withdrawn.  Two  years  later  (June  1906) 
a  Convention  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  regulating  the  position  in 
Tibet.  Under  this  Convention  Great  Britain 
agreed  neither  to  annex  Tibetan  territory,  nor 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  administration  of 
Tibet.  China  undertook  not  to  permit  any 
other  foreign  State  to  interfere  with  the  terri- 
tory or  internal  administration  of  Tibet.  Great 
Britain  was  empowered  to  lay  down  telegraph 
lines  to  connect  the  trade  stations  with  India, 
and  it  was  provided  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  of  1890,  and  the  Trade  Regulations 
of  1893,  remained  in  force.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment paid  the  indemnity  in  three  years 
and  the  Chumbi  Valley  was  evacuated.  The 
only  direct  result  of  the  Mission  was  the  open- 
ing of  the  three  trade  marts  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  British  Trade  Agent  at  Gyantse. 

The  Anglo-Russian  Agreement. 

The  reason  underlying  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  in  modifying,  in  such 
material  particulars,  the  Convention  of  Lhasa 
was  apparent  later.  The  Anglo-Russian  Agree- 
ment was  in  process  of  negotiation,  and  under 
that  Agreement  Great  Britain  was  pledging 
herself  not  to  annex  any  portion  of  Tibetan 
territory,  nor  to  send  a  representative  to  Lhasa. 
A  seventy-five  year  occupation  of  the  Chumbi 
Valley  would  have  been  indistinguishable 
from  annexation.  The  portions  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Agreement  which  relate  to  Tibet  are 
as  follows : — 

Article  I. — The  two  High  Contracting  Parties 
engage  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Tibet  and  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in 
its  internal  administration. 

Article  11. — In  accordance  with  the  admitted 
principle  of  the  suzerainty  of  China  over  Tibet, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  engage  not  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Tibet,  except  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  Chmese  Government. 
This  engagement  does  not  exclude  the  direct 
relations  between  the  British  Commercial 
Agents  and  the  Tibetan  authorities,  provided 


for  m  Article  V  of  the  Convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  Tibet  of  the  7th  September, 
1904,  and  confirmed  by  the  Convention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  China  of  the  27th  April 
1906 ;  nor  does  it  modify  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  Great  Britain  and  China  in 
Article  I  of  the  said  Convention  of  1906. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  Buddhists, 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  or  of  Russia,  may 
enter  into  direct  relations  on  strictly  religious 
matters  with  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  the  other 
representatives  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet:  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
engage,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  not  to 
allow  those  relations  to  infringe  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  present  arrangement. 

Article  III. — The  British  and  Russian  Gov- 
ernments, respectively,  engage  not  to  send 
Representatives  to  Lhasa. 

Article  IV. — The  two  High  Contracting 
Parties  engage  neither  to  seek  nor  to  obtain, 
whether  for  themselves  or  for  their  subjects, 
any  concessions  for  railways,  roads,  telegraphs 
and  mines,  or  other  rights  in  Tibet. 

Article  V. — The  two  Governments  agree 
that  no  part  of  the  revenues  of  Tibet,  whether 
in  kind  or  in  cash,  shall  be  pledged  or  assigned 
to  Great  Britain  or  Russia  or  to  any  of  their 
subjects. 

Annexed  to  the  Agreement  was  a  re-affirma- 
tion of  the  declaration  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  Chumbi  Valley  after  the  payment  of  three 
annual  instalments  of  the  indemnity,  pro- 
vided that  the  trade  marts  had  been  effectively 
opened  for  three  years  and  that  the  Tibetans 
had  complied  in  all  respects  with  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty. 

Chinese  Action. 

The  sequel  to  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement 
was  dramatic,  although  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  unexpected.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Younghusband  Mission  the  Dalai  Lama  fied 
to  Urga,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Buddhists  in 
Mongolia.  He  left  the  internal  government  of 
Tibet  in  confusion,  and  one  of  Sir  Francis 
Younghusband's  great  difficulties  was  to  find 
Tibetan  officials  who  would  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  signing  the  Treaty.  Now  the 
suzerainty  of  China  over  Tibet  had  been  ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed.  It  was  asserted  that  she 
would'  be  held  responsible  for  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Tibet.  In  the  past  this  suzerainty, 
having  been  a  **  constitutional  fiction,  "  it  was 
inevitable  that  China  should  take  steps  to  see 
that  she  had  the  power  to  make  her  will  res- 
pected at  Lhasa.  To  this  end  she  proceeded 
to  convert  Tibet  from  a  vassal  state  into  a 
province  of  China.  In  1908  Chao  Erh-feng, 
acting  Viceroy  in  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Szechuen,  was  appointed  Resident  in  Tibet. 
He  proceeded  gradually  to  estabhsh  his  autho- 
rity, marching  through  eastern  Tibet  and 
treating  the  people  with  great  severity.  Mean- 
time the  Dalai  Lama,  finding  his  presence  at 
Urga,  the  seat  of  another  Buddhist  Pontiff, 
irksome,  had  taken  refuge  in  Si-ning.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Peking,  where  he  arrived  in 
1908,  was  received  by  the  Court,  and  despatched 
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to  resume  his  duties  at  Lhasa.  Moving  by 
leisured  stages,  he  arrived  there  at  Christmas 
1909.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  ideas 
of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment had  little  in  common.  The  Dalai  Lama 
expected  to  resume  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
despotism  which  he  had  exercised  prior  tc 
1904.  The  Chinese  intended  to  deprive  him 
of  all  temporal  power  and  preserve  him  as  a 
spiritual  pope.  The  Tibetans  had  already 
been  exasperated  by  the  pressure  of  the  Chinese 
soldiery.  The  report  that  a  strong  Chinese 
force  was  moving  on  Lhasa  so  alarmed  the 
Dalai  Lama  that  he  fled  from  Lhasa,  and  by 
the  irony  of  fate  sought  a  refuge  in  India.  He 
was  chased  to  the  frontier  by  Chinese  troops, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  Darjeehng,  whilst 
Chinese  troops  overran  Tibet. 

Later  Stages. 

The  British  Government,  acting  on  the  re- 
presentations of  the   Government  of  India; 
made  strong  protests  to  China  against  this 
action.    They  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain, 
while  disclaiming  any  desire  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  administration  of  Tibet,  could  not 
be  indilJerent  to  disturbances  in  the  peace  of  a 
country  which  was  a  neighbour,  on  intimate 
terms  with  other  neighbouring  States  on  our 
frontier,  especially  with    Nepal,  and  pressed 
that  an  effective  Tibetan  Government  be  main- 
tained.   The  attitude  of  the  Chinese  G  vern- 
ment  was  that  no  more  troops  had  been  sent  to 
Tibet  than  were  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  that  China  had  no  intention  of  con- 
verting  Tibet  into  a  province,  but  that  being 
responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  Tibet, 
she  must  be  in  a  position  to  see  that  her  wishes 
were  respected  by  the   Tibetans.    Finally,  the 
Chinese  remarked  that  the  Dalai  Lama  was 
such  an  impossible  person  that  they  had  been 
compelled   again    to  depose  him.    Here  the 
matter  might  have  rested,  but  for  the  revolu- 
tion in  China.    That  revolution  broke  out  in 
Szechuen,  and  one  of  the  first  victims  was 
Chao  Erh-feng.    Cut  off  from  all  support  from 
China,  surrounded  by  a  hostile  and  infuriated 
populace,  the  Chinese  troops  in  Tibet  were 
in  a  hopeless  case ;   they   surrendered,  and 
sought  escape  not  through  China,  but  through 
India,   by  way  of  Darjeeling  and  Calcutta. 
The  Dalai  Lama  returned  to  Lhasa,  and  in  1913, 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  28,  Lord  Morley 
stated  the  policy  of  the  British  Government 
in  relation   to  these  changes.    He  said  the 
declaration  of  the  President  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  saying  that  Tibet  came  within  the 
sphere    of    Chinese    internal    administration ; 
and  that  Tibet  was  to  be  regarded  as  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  provinces  of  China, 
was  met  by  a  very  vigorous  protest  from  the 
British    Government.    The    Chinese  Govern- 
ment subsequently  accepted  the  principle  that 
China  is  to  have  no  right  of  active  intervention 
in  the  internal  administration  of  Tibet,  and 
agreed  to  the  constitution  of  a  conference  to 
discuss  the  relation  of  the  three  countries. 
This  Convention  met  at  Simla  when  Sir  Henry 
McMahon,  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India;   Mr.  Ivan  Chen,  representing 
China;    and  Mr.  Long  Chen  Shatra,  Prime 
Minister  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  threshed  out  these 
issues.    Whilst  no  official    pronouncement  has 
boon  mado  on  tlie  subject,  it  is  UTidorstood  that 


a  Convention  was  initialled  in  June  which  re- 
cognised the  complete  autonomy  of  Tibet 
proper,  with  the  right  of  China  to  maintain  a 
[lesident  at  Lhasa  with  a  suitable  guard.  A 
semi -autonomous  zone  was  to  be  constituted  in 
Eastern  Tibet,  in  which  the  Chinese  position 
was  to  be  relatively  much  stronger.  But  this 
Convention,  it  is  understood,  has  not  been 
ratified  by  the  Chinese  Government,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  defining  Outer  and  Inner 
Tibet,  and  in  1918  Tibet  took  the  offensive 
and  tlirew  off  the  last  vestiges  of  Chinese 
suzerainty.  When  the  Chinese  province  of 
Szechuan  went  over  to  the  South,  the  Central 
Government  at  Pekin  was  unable  to  finance 
the  frontier  forces  or  to  withstand  the  Tibetaii 
advance,  which  was  directed  from  Lhasa  and 
appeared  to  be  ably  managed.  After  the 
Tibetan  army  had  occupied  some  towns  on  the 
confines  of  the  Szechuan  marches,  hostilities 
were  suspended  and  an  armistice  was  concluded. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1919,  reports  were  circu- 
Jated  in  China  and  Calcutta  to  the  effect  that 
this  state  of  affairs  had  been  interrupted  by 
a  Chinese  invasion  of  Tibet ;  but  the  reports 
were  contradicted  by  the  Government  of  India. 

Political  Importance  of  Tibet. 

The  political  importance  of  Tibet  in  relation 
to  India  has  of  necessity  been  changed  by  the 
Anglo-Russian  Agreement.  So  long  as  that 
instrument  is  in  force,  it  tends  to  decline.  But 
no  treaties  are  everlasting.  The  question  has 
been  admirably  summed  up  by  Sir  Valentine 
Chirol  ("The  Middle  Eastern  Question  "), 
written  before  the  Agreement  was  reached. 
"  What  it  would  be  impossible  to  view  without 
some  concern, "  he  wrote,  "  would  be  the  as- 
cendance of  a  foreign  and  possibly  hostile  power 
at  Lhasa,  controlling  the  policy  of  a  great 
politico-religious  organisation  whose  influence 
can  and  does  make  itself  appreciably  felt  all 
along  the  north-eastern  borderland  of  India. 
Lhasa  is  the  stronghold  of  Lamaistic  Buddhism, 
a  debased  form  of  Buddhism  largely  overgrown 
W'th  tan  trie  philosophy — Lhasa  is  in  fact 
the  Rome  of  Central  Asian  Buddhism,  and  the 
many-storied  Po-ta-la  on  the  hill  to  the  west 
of  the  city  is  its  Vatican,  whence  its  influence 
radiates  throughout  innumerable  lamaseries 
or  Buddhist  monasteries,  not  only  into  Turkes- 
tan and  MongoUa  and  Western  China,  but  across 
the  Himalayas  into  the  frontier  States  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  Corrupt  and  degraded  as  it  is,  it 
is  still  unquestionably  a  power,  and  just  because 
it  is  corrupt  and  degraded  it  might  lend  itself 
more  readily  to  become  for  a  consideration  the 
tool  of  Russian  ambitions  Tibet  as  a  Rus- 
sian dependency  would,  at  any  rate,  no  longer 
be  a  quantite  neqligeahle,  and  our  north-eastern 
frontier,  naturally  formidable  as  it  is,  would 
require  to  be  watched,  just  as  every  civilised 
country  has  to  watch  its  frontiers,  whatever 
they  may  be,  where  they  march  with  a  powerful 
neighbour,  and  most  of  all  in  India,  where  our 
frontier  is  fringed  with  semi-independent 
Native  States,  over  which  our  authority  is  con- 
ditioned mainly  on  the  hitherto  unrivalled 
prestige  of  our  Imperial  power  in  Asia.*' 

British  Trade  Agents  Yattiny» — D.  Macdonald. 

British  Trade  Agent,  6ryanf«?.— -Major  W.  T  . 
I  Campbell. 


The  North-East  Border. 


THE  NORTH-EASTERN  FRONTIER. 


The  position  on  the  northern  frontier  has 
been  considered  as  if  the  British  line  were  con- 
tiguous with  that  of  Tibet.  This  is  no*  so. 
The  real  frontier  States  are  Kaphmir,  Nepal, 
Sikkim  and  Bhutan.  From  Chitral  to  Gilgit, 
now  the  northernmost  posts  of  the  Indian 
Government,  to  Assam,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  wedge  between  Kashmir  and  Nepal, 
where  the  British  district  of  Kumaon  is  thrust 
right  up  to  the  confines  of  Tibet,  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  there  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  native  territory  between  British  India 
and  the  true  frontier.  The  first  of  these  fron- 
tier States  i^i  Kashmir.  The  characteristics  of 
this  State  are  considered  under  Native  States 
{q.v.)\\t  is  almost  the  only  important  Native 
State  in  India  with  frontier  responsibilities,  and 
it  worthily  discharges  them  througli  the  agency 
of  its  efiicient  Imperial  Service  ^  troops — four 
regiments  of  infantry  and  two  Mountain  Bat- 
teries, composed  mainly  of  the  Rajput  Dogras, 
who  make  excellent  fighting  material.  One 
of  the  most  important  trade  routes  with  Tibet 
passes  through  Kashmir — that  through  [>adak. 
Then  we  come  to  the  ions  narrow  strip  of  Nepal 
ThiB  Gurkha  State  stands  in  special  relations 
with  the  British  Government.  It  'S  for  all 
practical  purposes  independent,  and  the  British 
resident  at  Khatmandu  exercises  no  influence  on 
the  internal  administration.  The  governing  ma- 
chine in  Nepal  is  also  peculiar.  The  Maharaj 
Dhiraj,  who  comes  from  the  Sesodia  Rajput  clan, 
the  bluest  blood  in  India,  takes  no  part  in  the 
administration.  All  power  vests  in  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  occupies  a  place  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  or  the 
Shoguns  of  Japan.  The  present  Prime  Minister, 
3ir  Chandra  Shamsher,  has  vi?ited  England, 
and  has  given  conspicuous  evidence  of  his 
attachment  to  the  British  Government. 
JNepal  is  the  main  Indian  outpost  against  Tibet, 
or  against  Chinese  aggression  through  Tibet.  "J  he 
friction  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Nepalese 
used  to  be  frequent,  and  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Chinese  marched  an  army  to  the  con- 
fines of  Khatmandu— one  of  the  mo^t  remark- 
able military  achievemerts  in  the  history  of 
Asia.  Under  the  firm  ruie  ot  the  present  Prime 
Minister  Nepal  has  been  largely  free  from 
internal  disturbance,  and  has  been  raised  to  a 
strong  bulwark  of  India.  Nepal  is  the  recruit- 
ing ground  for  the  Gurkha  Infantry,  who 
form  such  a  splendid  part  of  the  fighting 
arm  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Beyond  Nepal 
are  the  smaller  States  of  Bhutan  and 
Sikkim,  whose  rulers  are  Mongolian  by  ex- 
traction and  Buddhists  by  rehgion.  In  view  of 
Chinese  aggressions  in  Tibet,  the  Government 
of  India  in  1910  strengthened  their  relations 
with  Bhutan  by  increasing  their  subsidy  from 
fifty  thousand  to  a  lakh  of  rupees  a  year,  and 
taking  a  guarantee  that  Bhutan  would  be 
guided  by  them  in  its  foreign  relations.  After- 
wards China  had  officially  notified  that  Great 
Britain  would  protect  the  rights  and  interests 
of  these  States. 

Assam  and  Burma. 

We  then  come  to  the  Assam  border  tribes — 
the  Daflas,  the  Miris,  the  Abors  and  the  Mishmis. 


Excepting  the  Abors  none  of  these  tribes  have 
recently  given  trouble.  The  murder  of  Mr. 
Williamson  and  Dr.  Gregorson  by  the  Minyong 
Abors  in  1911  made  necessary  an  expedition 
to  the  Dihang  valley  of  the  Abor  country  on  the 
N.  E.  frontier.  A  force  of  2,500  and  about  400 
military  police  was  employed  from  Oc^^ober 
1911  to  April  1912  in  subduing  the  tribr.  After 
two  or  three  small  actions  the  murderers  were 
delivered  up.  The  cost  of  the  expedition  was 
Rs.  21,60,000.  At  the  same  time  friendly 
missions  were  sent  to  the  Mishmi  and  Miri 
countries.  Close  contact  with  these  forest-clad 
and  leech-infested  hills  has  not  encouraged  any 
desire  to  establish  more  intimate  relations  with 
them.  The  area  occupied  by  the  Nagasares 
runs  northwards  from  Manipur.  The  Nagasares, 
a  Tibeto-Burman  people,  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  head  hunting,  which  is  still  vigorous- 
ly prosecuted  by  the  independent  tribes.  The 
Chin  Hills  is  a  tract  of  mountainous  country 
to  the  south  of  Manipur.  The  corner  of  India 
from  the  Assam  boundary  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Shan  States  is  for  the  most 
part  included  in  the  Myitkyina  and  Bhamo 
districts  of  Burma.  Over  the  greater  part  of 
this  area,  a  labyrinth  of  hills  in  the  north,  no 
direct  administrative  control  is  at  present 
exercised.  It  is  peopled  by  the  Shans  and  the 
Kachins.  Civilisation  is  said  to  be  progress- 
ing and  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
encroachments  from  the  Chinese  side.  There 
is  a  considerable  trade  with  China  through 
Bhamo.  On  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Burma 
are  the  Shan  States  with  an  area  of  fifty  thou- 
sand square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,300,000. 
These  States  are  still  administered  by  the 
Sawbwas  or  hereditary  chiefs,  subject  to  the 
guidance  of  Superintendents  and  Assistant 
Superintendents.  The  Northern  Shan  Rail- 
way to  Lashio,  opened  in  1903,  was  meant  to 
be  a  stage  in  the  construction  of  a  direct  railway 
link  with  China,  but  this  idea  has  been  put 
aside,  for  it  is  seen  that  there  can  never  be  a 
trade  which  would  justify  the  heavy  expen- 
diture. The  Southern  Shan  States  are  being 
developed  by  railway  connection.  The  five 
Karenni  States  Ue  on  the  frontier  south  of  the 
Shan  States.  South  of  Karenni  the  frontier 
runs  between  Siam  and  the  Tenasserim  Division 
of  Burma.  The  relations  between  the  lndia?j 
Government  and  the  progressive  kingdom  ot 
Siam  are  excellent. 

The  Frontier  during  the  war. 

Unrest,  which  had  been  brewing  for  some 
time  among  the  Kachins,  came  to  a  head  in 
December  1914  and  January  1915,  when  puni- 
tive operations  were  undortaken.  The  columns 
originally  consisted  of  Burma  Military  Police, 
but  as  the  disturbance  appeared  more  general 
and  likely  to  spread,  regular  troops  were  ordered 
up  to  Myitkyina.  In  the  Kamaing  and  Mo- 
gaung  Jurisdictions,  and  the  adjoining  unad- 
ministcred  territory,  six  columns  operated 
during  January  and  February.  The  slight 
opposition  encountered  was  in  all  cases  success- 
fully overcome,  the  rebel  stockades  captured, 
and  thQ  implicated  villages  destroyed. 
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Copyright. 


Manipur  maintained  a  double  company  for 
service  with  the  Army  during  the  war  *  and 
raised  a  labour  corps  for  service  in  France. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  Kuki  tribes  subjects 
of  the  Manipur  State,  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  being  sent  to  the  scene  of  war  and  being 
ill-advised  and  misinformed  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  British  forces,  opposed  all  attempts  to 
recruit  for  the  labour  corps  and  eventually 
broke  into  open   rebellion.   The   columns  of 


the  Assam  "Rifles  sent  against  them  met  with 
serious  opposition,  and  had  a  considerable 
number  of  casualties,  before  the  campaign 
of  pacification  was  successful.  On  the  North- 
East  Frontier  the  restriction  on  trans-frontier 
tours  during  the  war  prevented  progress  in 
the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
hill  tribes.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs  and  is  calculated  to  lead  to  trouble 
in  the  future. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There  is  no  provision  of  law  in  British  India 
for  the  registration  of  Copyright.  Protection 
for  Copyright  accrues  under  the  Indian  Copy- 
right Act  under  which  there  is  now  no  regis- 
tration of  rights  but  the  printer  has  to  supply 
copies  of  these  work  as  stated  in  that  Act  and 
in  the  Printing  Presses  and  Books,  Act  XXV 
of  1867.  The  Indian  Copyright  Act  made  such 
modifications  in  the  Imperial  Copyright  Act 
of  1911  as  appeared  to  be  desirable  for  adapting 
its  provisions  to  the  circumstances  of  India. 
The  Imperial  Act  of  1911  was  brought  into 
force  in  India  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette 
of  India  on  October  30,  1912.  Under  s.  27 
of  that  Act  there  is  limited  power  for  the 
legislature  of  British  possessions  to  modify  or 
add  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  its  application 
to  the  possession,  and  it  is  under  this  power 
that  the  Indian  Act  of  1914  was  passed.  The 
portions  of  the  Imperial  Act  applicable  to 
British  are  scheduled  to  the  Indian  Act.  The 
Act  to  which  these  provisions  are  scheduled 
makes  some  formal  adaptations  of  them  to 
Indian  law  and  procedure,  and  some  material  I 


modifications  of  them  in  their  application  to 
translations  and  musical  compositions.  In  the 
case  of  works  first  published  in  British  India 
the  sole  right  to  produce,  reproduce,  perform  or 
publish  a  translation  is,  subject  to  an  impor- 
tant proviso,  to  subsist  only  for  ten  years  from 
the  first  publication  of  the  work.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  as  to  mechanical  instru- 
ments for  producing  musical  sounds  were 
found  unsuitable  to  Indian  conditions.  '*The 
majority  of  Indian  melodies"  it  was  explained 
in  Council,  "have  not  been  published,  i.e., 
written  in  staff  notation,  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  phonograph.  It  is  possible 
in  many  cases  to  identify  the  original  composer 
or  author,  and  the  melodies  are  subject  to  great 
variety  of  notation  and  tune.  To  meet  these 
conditions  s.  5  of  the  Indian  Act  follows  the 
English  Musical  Copyright  Act  of  1902  by 
defining  musical  work  as  meaning  any 
combination  of  melody  and  harmony,  or  either 
of  them,  printed,  reduced  to  writing,  or  other- 
wise graphically  produced  or  reproduced.** 


Railways  to  India. 
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The  prospect  of  linkiug  Europe  and  Asia  by 
a  railway  running  eastwards  through  Asia 
Minor  has  fascinated  men's  minds  for  genera- 
tions. The  plans  suggested  have,  owing  to 
the  British  connection  with  India,  always 
lain  in  the  direction  of  lines  approaching  India. 
I  More  than  40  years  ago  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  for  two  years  to 
consider  the  question  of  a  Euphrates  Valley 
railway.  The  Shah  of  Persia  applied  to  the 
British  Foreign  OflBce  for  the  investment  of 
British  capital  in  Persian  railway  construction 
many  years  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  proposal  was  put  forward  in  1895 
for  a  line  of  1,000  miles  from  Cairo  and  Port 
Said  to  Koweit,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
While  these  projects  were  in  the  air,  German 
enterprise  stepped  in  and  made  a  small  begin- 
ning by  constructing  the  Anatolian  railway 
system.  Its  lines  start  from  Scutari,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  Con- 
stantinople, and  serve  the  extreme  western 
end  of  Asia  Minor.  And  upon  this  foundation 
was  based  the  Turkish  concession  to  Germans 
to  build  the  Baghdad  Railway. 

Meanwhile,  Russia  was  pushing  her  railways 
from  various  directions  into  the  Central  Asian 
territory  running  along  the  northern  frontiers 
of  Persia  and  Afghanistan  to  the  borders  of 
Chinese  Turkestan.  The  construction  of  a 
Trans- Persian  railway,  connecting  India,  across 
Persia^  with  the  Russian  lines  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea  came  to  the 
forefront  after  the  conclusion  of  the  historic 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  regarding  Persia. 

The  Germans  pushed  forward  their  Baghdad 
railway  project  with  a  calculating  shrewdness 
arising  from  their  estimate  of  the  value  it 
would  possess  in  then:  grand  aim  to  over- 
throw the  British  Empire.  The  outbreak  of 
the  great  war  and  the  success  of  the  Germans 
in  inveigling  Turkey  into  it  saw  the  final  stages 
of  the  construction  of  the  railway  pressed 
forward  with  passionate  energy.  Thus,  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  and  Germans  in 
Asia  Minor  and  of  the  Germans  in  France  the 
railway  was  completed  and  in  use  from  Scutari 
across  Anatolia,  over  the  Taurus  Mountains 
to  Aleppo  and  thence  eastward  across  the 
Euphrates  to  a  point  between  Nisibin  and 
Mosul.  The  Germans  had  also  by  that  time 
constructed  a  line  to  Baghdad  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  route,  northwards  from  Baghdad  to 
a  point  a  considerable  distance  beyond  Samara. 

The  war  compelled  the  British  to  undertake 
considerable  railway  development  northward 
from  Basra,  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shat-et-Arab,  the  broad  stream  in  which  the 
Tigris'  and  Euphrates,  after  their  junction, 
flow  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
British  have  since  the  conclusion  of  peace  not 
yet  undertaken  the  completion  of  the  final 
stages  of  the  line  eastward  from  Nisibin.  Their 
various  lines  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  were 
designed  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
various  stages  of  the  war,  and  since  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  some  of  them  have  been 
abolished  and  others  perfected  or  newly  laid. 
By  the  time  this  article  appears  in  print  the 
Mesopotamian  system   may  roughly    be  de- 


scribed as  a  moti'c-gaugo  line  from  Basra  via 
Nasarieh,  on  the  Euphrates,  thence  north- 
wards to  Baghdad,  the  line  passing  a  consi- 
derable distance  westward  to  Kut-l-Amara, 
of  historic  fame.  From  Baghdad  the  line 
runs  eastward  approximately  to  the  foot  of  the 
pass  through  which  the  Persian  road  crosses 
the  frontier  of  that  country.  A  line  branches 
off  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kifri  in  the  direction 
of  Mosul.  A  line  also  runs  westward  from 
Baghdad  to  Feluja,  on  the  Euphrates. 

The  Trans-Persian  line  to  join  the  Russian 
Caucasian  system  and  the  Indian  railways 
first  assumed  proportions  of  practical  import- 
ance in  the  winter  of  1911.  Both  the  Russian 
and  the  Indian  railway  systems  were  by  then 
well  developed  up  to  the  point  likely  to  be  the 
termini  of  a  Trans- Persian  line.  The  Russian 
system  reached  Julfa,  on  the  Russo-Persian 
frontier  in  the  Caucasus.  During  the  war 
this  line  has  been  carried  thence  southward 
into  the  region  east  and  south-east  of  Lake 
Urumia.  The  Indian  railway  system,  on  the 
borderland  of  India  and  Persia,  was  similarly 
much  extended  and  improved  during  the  war. 
>.o  details  have  been  published  of  proposals 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Russo-Indian  ink 
under  the  restored  conditions  of  peace,  but  the 
new  agreement  negotiated  last  summer  between 
England  and  Persia  specially  provides  for 
British  assistance  in  the  development  of  Persian 
natural  resources  and  particularly  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  Persian  roads 
suitable  for  motor  traffic. 

There  remains  the  possibility  of  linking  the 
Pk-ussian  and  Indian  railway  system  by  way 
of  Afghanistan.  The  suggestion  has  often 
been  made  in  recent  years  that  the  Russian 
line  from  Merv  to  Herat,  on  the  northern  fron*^^ier 
of  Afghanistan,  should  be  Knked  to  the  Indian 
line  which  proceeds  from  Quetta  to  the  Afghan 
border  on  Chaman.  The  distance  between  the 
railway  heads  is  about  250  miles.  But  there 
have  always  for  strategic  reasons  been  strong 
military  objections  to  the  railway  across  Afghan- 
istan and  after  the  death  of  the  late 
Amir  Habibullah  the  Afghan  Government 
flatly  opposed  any  suggestion  for  carrying  the 
Indian  or  Russian  railway  system  within  their 
borders.  What  the  new  Afghan  Government 
will  think  about  the  matter  was  not  shown 
up  to  the  time  this  article  was  written,  out  the 
strange  situation  in  Central  Asia  and  beyond  the 
Indian  North-West  Frontier  does  not  suggest 
the  early  removal  of  the  strategic  difliculties. 

Britain's  special  interests  in  regard  to  Per- 
sian communications  have  hitherto  primarily 
been  associated  with  lines  running  inland  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  to  supersede  the  old  mule 
routes.  Special  importance  has  for  many  years 
been  attached  to  schemes  for  a  railway  from 
Mohammerah  (at  the  opening  of  the  Karun 
Valley,  where  the  Karun  River  runs  into  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  just  below  Basra,  northwards 
into  the  rich  highland  country  of  Western 
Persia  where  the  valuable  West  Persian  oil 
wells  also  lie.  Britain  has  long  established 
special  relations  with  the  Karun  Valley  and 
has  a  large  trade  there. 


Foreign  Consular  Officers  in  India. 


Name. 


Appointment. 


Port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Rhodes 

Austria-Hungary. 

The  Consul- General  for  Netherlands,  Simla,  is 
in  charge  of  Austro-Himgarian  interests 
during  the  War. 


Belgium. 

3Ir.  J.  Rabins  (in  Charge) 
Mr.  J .  Lince  (in  Charge) . . 
Mr.  James  Rorie  Baxter  (Ag.) 
Mr.  E.  S.  Murray 
Mr.  G.  K.  Walker 
Mr.  W.  Macdonald 

Mr.  R.  A.  Scott  

Mr.  J.  Lince   


Vice-Consul 


Consul 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bolivia. 

Kumar  Shyatna  Kumar  Tagore 
Mr.  G.  R.  Neilson  (Ag.)  . . 


Brazil. 

Scnor  M.  S.  de  Saint  Brisson  Marques 
Dr.  Edward    F.    Underwood,   M.A.,  M.D., 

Ph.D.,  J.P  

D.  Robertson  

Mr.  C.  H.  Straker   

Mr.  V.  E.  Nazareth   


Vice-Consul 


Consul-General 
Vice-Consul 


Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 
Do.  . 
Do.  . 


Chili. 

Senor  Don  Arturo  Cabrera 

Vacant   

Vacant 

Mr.  J.  G.  Bendien  (Ag.)  on  leave 

Mr.  A.  R.  Leishman 

Mr.  William  Archbald  . . 


Consul-General 
Vice-Consul 
Do.  .. 
Do.  .. 
Do.  .. 
Do.  .. 


Mr.  Chow  Kwo  Hsein 


China. 


Costa  Rica. 

Kumar  Shyama  Kumar  Tagore 
Cuba. 

Mr.  John  Zuberbuhler  (Acting)  on  leave 
Senor  Don  B.  Martinez  Y.  MontalVan 

Denmark. 


Mr.  S.  G.  L.  Eustace     . . 
Mr.  E.  H.  Danchell  (Acting) 
Mr.  E.  S.  Murray 
Mr.  R.  T.  Menzies 
Mr.C.  Britton  (Acting)  .. 
Vacant  •  * 

Mr.  E.  P.  J.  de  B.'oakley* 
Mr.  P.  T,  Christensen    . . 


Consul 


Consul 


Honorary  Consul 
Consul 


Consdl-General 
Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 


Vice-Consul 
Do.  . 
Do.  . 


Bombaty. 

Calcutta*^. 

Karachi. 

Aden. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Akyab. 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 
Rangoon. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 
Rangoon. 
Madras. 
Karachi. 


Calcutta 

Bombay. 

Madras 

Bombay. 

Chittagon?. 

Rangoon. 


Rangoon. 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 

Moulmein. 
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  Appointment, 

 ..Pprt. 

Ecuador. 

Kumar  Shyama  Kumar  Tagore        •  • 

Calcutta. 

France. 

M.  Harold  Martin   

M.  Adolphe  Ries   

Vacant   

J.  Scott   

Vacant  

Do  

Do. 

Do  

Consul-General 
Vice-Consul 
Acting  Consul 
Consular  Agent 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 
Bombay. 
Aden. 
Karachi. 
Madras. 
Chittagong. 
Rangoon. 
Akyab. 
Coconada. 
Tellicherrv. 

Do.  ^ 

Germany. 

The  Swiss  Consular  officers  are  in  charge  of 
German  interests  during  the  War. 

Greece. 

Calcutta. 

Guatemala. 

Calcutta. 

Italy. 

Cav.  G.  Cecchi  

Cav.  Dr.  G.  Gorio  (on  leave)  

Signor  A.  Pitaxo  (in  Charge) 
Mr.  J.  Meikle   

Signor  Alfredo  Manzato  (on  leave) 
Signor  V.  Cremenaschi    . .       . .  • 

Consul-General 

Do  

Do. 

Do  

Vice-Consul 

Do  

Do  

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay, 

Do. 
Rangoon, 
Calcutta. 
Bombay. 
Aden. 

Vacant     . .  .... 

Vacant 

Signor  Aldo  Viola 

Mr.  P.  McNeiU  

Consular  Agent 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 

Madras. 

Akyab. 

Karachi. 

Moulmein. 

Bassein. 

Japan. 

Mr.  N.  Sakenobe                  . ,       . .       . . 
Mr.  Kenzo  Ito,  Chancellor  

Consul-General     . .       . . 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Liberia. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Freeman  Underwood,  M.D  

Do  

Calcutta. 
Bombay. 

Mexico. 

Mr.  R.  L.  B.  GaU   

Calcutta. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Netherlands. 

Mons.  J.  G.  Bendien  (on  leave) 

C.  Krook  (Acting)   

Mr.  W.  Meek   

Mr.  F.  A.  Gaudie  . . 

Mr.  M.  J.  ten  Houte  de  Lange  (Ag.)    . . 

Mr.  J.  W.  Crusha   

Consul- General 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do.  •  

Do  

Calcutta. 

Do. 
Bombay. 

Do. 
Karachi. 
Aden. 
Akyab. 
Rangoon. 
Madras. 
Colombo. 

Norway. 

Mr.  H.  IT.  T.  Fay   

Mr.  W.  Meek  

Mr.  H.  A.  Rees  

Captain  H.  W.  Fox   

Mr.  Vivian  Fox  (on  leave) 

Mr.  D.  W.  Gillespie   

Consul- General 

Do  

Do  

Vice-Consul  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do.     . .       . . 

Do  

Do  

Do 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Rangoon. 

Madras. 

Chittagong. 

Do. 

Do. 
Akyab. 
Bassein. 

Do. 
Moulmein, 
Karachi. 

Do. 
Coconada. 
Tuticorin. 

Persia. 

Mirza  Sir  Davood  Khan  Meftahos-Saltaneh, 

K.C.M.G. 
Kumar  Shyama  Kumar  Tagorc 
Mirza  Ali  Akbar  Khan,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Khan  Bahadur  Haji  Mirza  Shujaut  Ali  Beg  . . 
Khan  Bahadur  Mirza  Abdul  Hosain 

Khan  Bahadur  Mirza  Ali  Akbar  Shirazi 

Consul-General 

Vice-Consul-Gen  tral 

Do  

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do  

Calcutta. 

Do. 
Bombay, 
Calcutta. 
Madras. 
Karachi. 
Rangoon. 
Moulmein 

Peru. 

Mr.  Gilbert  B.  Hall   

Rangoon 
Calcutta. 

Portugal. 

Senhor  Benito  d'Alpoim  Toresano  Moreno  . . 
8enhor  A.  A.  Texeira 

]\Ir.  D.Meik (Acting)  

Mr.  Shairp   

Mr.  Hormusji  Cowasji  Binshaw 

Dr.  F.  daCunha  Pinto  

Dr.  A.  B.  daFonseca  (on  leave) 

Dr.  L.  Casfcallino  (Acting)   

Dr.  A.  M.  D*Souza   

James  Short   

Consul-General 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Vice-Consul 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Bomba  . 
Rangoon. 
Calcutta. 

Do. 
Colombo. 
Aden. 
Bombay, 
Karachi. 

Do. 
Rangoon. 
Madras. 
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Foreign  Consular  Officers, 


Appointment. 


Port. 


Russia. 


W.  W .  Tomanosky 
Mons.  M.  Ries  (on  leave) 
Mr.  Adelphe  Rjes  (Acting) 
R.  A.  Lissovsky  . . 


Consul-General 
Vice-consul 

Do.  .. 

Do.  .. 


diam. 

J.uang  Bhasha  Parivatra 
Mr.  E.  H.  Danchell  ^Actini?) 
Mr.  E.  J.  Holberton 
Mr.  C.  Van-der-Gucht   . . 


Consul-General 
Consul 

Do. 

Do. 


Spain. 

Senlior  L.  II.  Amoedo 
Mons.  L.  Grezoux 
Mons.  M.  Ries  (on  leave) 
Mr.  Adelphe  Bies  (Acting) 
Mr.  William  Archbald  . . 


Consul 

V  ice-Consul 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Do.  ., 


Sweden. 

Lieut.-Col.  F.  M.  Leslie,  V.D. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Logan 
Mr.  L.  Volkart    . . 
Mr.  A.  E.  Adams 
Mr.  W.  A.  Scholas 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wheeler 
Vacant 

Switzerland. 

Mr.  Charles  Ringger 


Consul- Creneral 
Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
V  ice-Consul 
Do. 


Turkey. 

The  Consular  officers  for  Sweden  are  in  charge 
of  Turkish  interests  during  the  war. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Ml. 


United  States  of  America. 


Jamea  A.  Smith 

C.  M.  Havwood 

D.  F.  McClelland      . . 
Lawrence  P.  Brigge 
H.  B.  Osborn        . . 
Lucien  Memminger . . 
Frank  C.  Rich 
Walter  A.  Leonard 
John  A.  Nye 
Stuart  K.  Lupton  . . 
Lawton  Miller 

E.  V.  Richardson  . . 
Addison  E.  Southord 
H.  W.  Timewell 


Consul 


Calcutta. 
Aden. 
I  Do. 
Calcutta. 


j  Calcutta, 
j  Bombay. 
I  Rangoon. 
Moulmein. 


Bombay. 
Calcutta. 
Aden. 

Do. 
Rangoon. 


Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Moulmein 


Bombay. 


Consul-General 

Vice-Consul . . 

I  Do. 

Consul 

Vice- Consul 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 

Vice-Consul . . 
Consul 
Do. 

Consular  Age  "it 
Do. 


Uruguay. 

Mons.  C.  Jambon 

Venezuela. 

Kumar  Shyama  Kumar  Tag  ore 


Consul 


. ,  Consul 


Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Madras. 
Rangoon . 

Do. 
Madras. 

Do. 
Colombo, 

Do. 
Bombay. 

Do. 
Karachi. 
Aden. 

Busrah,  Persian  Guif. 
Chittagong. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


The  Army. 
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The  great  sepoy  army  of  India  originated  in 
the  small  establishments  of  guards,  known  as 
peons,  enrolled  for  the  protection  of  the  facto- 
ries of  the  East  India  Company;  but  sepoys 
were  first  enlisted  and  disciplined  by  the  French, 
who  appeared  in  India  in  1665.  Before  this 
detachments  of  soldiers  were  sent  from  England 
to  Bombay,  and  as  early  as  1665  the  first  for- 
tified position  was  occupied  by  the  East  India 
Company  at  Armagon,  near  Masulipatam. 
Madras  was  acquired  in  1640,  but  in  1654  the 
garrison  of  Fort  St.  George  consisted  of  only 
ten  men.  In  1661  Bombay  was  occupied  by 
400  soldiers,  and  in  1668  the  number  was  only 
285  of  whom  93  were  English  and  the  rest 
French,  Portuguese,  and  natives. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  with  Franco 
in  1744  the  forces  were  considerably  increased, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  the  French  capturing 
Madras  in  1746.  Following  the  French  example, 
the  English  raised  considerable  sepoy  forces 
and  largely  increased  the  mihtary  establish- 
ments. In  1748  Major  Stringer  Lawrence 
landed  at  Fort  St.  David  to  command  the  forces 
of  the  Company.  The  English  foothold  in 
India  was  then  precarious  and  the  French  under 
Dupleix  were  contemplating  fresh  attacks. 
It  became  necessary  for  the  English  Company 
to  form  a  larger  military  establishment.  The 
new  commandant  at  once  set  about  the  organi- 
sation and  discipline  of  his  small  force,  and  tlic 
garrison  was  given  a  company  formation.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  regular  Indian  Army 
of  which  Lawrence  subsequently  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In  Madras  the  European 
companies  were  developed  into  the  Madras 
Fusiliers ;  similar  companies  in  Bengal  and 
Bombay  became  the  1st  Bengal  and  1st  Bom- 
bay Fusiliers.  The  native  infantry  were  simi- 
larly organised  by  Lawrence  and  Clive.  By 
degrees  Royal  Regiments  were  sent  to  India, 
the  first  being  the  39th  Foot,  which  arrived  in 
1754. 

Struggle  with  the  French. — From  this 
time  for  a  century  or  more  the  army  in  India 
was  engaged  in  constant  war.  After  a  prolonged 
war  with  the  French,  whom  Dupleix  had  by 
1750  raised  to  the  position  of  the  leading  power 
in  India,  the  efforts  of  Stringer  LaAvrence,  Clive, 
and  Eyre  Coote  completed  the  downfall  of 
their  rivals,  and  the  power  of  England  was 
established  by  the  battle  of  Plassey  in  Bengal: 
and  at  Wandewash  in  Southern  India,  where 
the  French  were  finally  defeated  in  1761. 
V  number  of  independent  States,  owning 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  at  Delhi, 
had  risen  on  the  decline  of  the  Mughal  Empire, 
some  ruled  by  Mahratta  Princes  and  others  by 
Musalman  adventurers  such  as  Hyder  Ali  of 
Mysore.  A  prolonged  struggle  ensued  with 
the  latter  and  his  son  and  successor  Tipu  Sul- 
tan, which  ended  only  with  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Tipu  and  the  capture  of  Seringapatam 
in  1799. 

Reorganisation  of  1796- — In  1796  the 
native  armies,  which  had  been  organised 
on  the  Presidency  system,  were  reorganised. 
The  European  troops  were  13,000  strong  and 
the  natives  numbered  some  67,000,  tlie  infantry 
l>eing  generally  formed  into  regiments  uf  two 


battalions  each.  In  Bengal  regiments  were 
formed  by  Unking  existing  battalions  of  ten 
companies  each  with  large  establishments  of 
English  officers.  The  Madras  and  Bombay 
armies  were  at  the  same  time  reorganised  on 
similar  lines,  and  cavalry  and  artillery  com- 
panies were  raised. 

In  1798  the  Marquis  Wellesley  arrived  as 
Governor- General,  firmly  imbued  with  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  French 
influence.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  he 
reduced  Mysore,  where  Tipu  was  intriguing 
with  the  French,  and  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Mahratta  States,  in  which  Sindhia  had 
established  powder  over  the  Mughal  Emperor 
at  Delhi  by  means  of  a  large  regular  army  offi- 
cered by  Europeans  under  the  French  adventu- 
rer Perron.  In  campaigns  against  Sindhia  in 
Hindustan  by  a  British  Army  under  General 
Lake,  and  in  the  Deccan  against  that  prince 
and  the  Raja  of  Berar  by  an  army  under  General 
Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  power  of  these  Chiefs  was  broken  in  the 
battles  of  Laswari  and  Assaye.  French  influence 
was  finally  destroyed,  and  the  Mughal  Em- 
peror was  released  'from  the  domination  of  the 
Mahrattas.  Subsequently  Holkar  also  was 
reduced,  and  British  power  established  on  a 
firm  footing. 

Mutiny  at  Vellore. — The  Indian  Army 
had  been  from  time  to  time  subject  to  incidents 
of  mutiny  which  were  the  precursors  of  the  great 
cataclysm  of  1857.  The  most  serious  of  these 
outbreaks  occurred  atthefort  of  Vellore  in  1806 
when  the  native  troops  suddenly  broke  out  and 
killed  the  majority  of  the  European  officers 
and  soldiers  quartered  in  the  fort,  while  the 
strjped  flag  of  the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  whose 
sons  were  confined  there,  was  raised  upon  the 
ramparts.  The  mutiny  was  suppressed  by 
Colonel  Gillespie,  who  galloped  over  from  Arcct 
at  the  head  of  the  19th  J.ight  Dragoons,  blew 
in  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  destroyed  the  muti- 
neers. This  retribution  put  a  stop  to  any 
further  outbreaks  in  the  army. 

Overseas  expeditions- — Several  import- 
ant overseas  expeditions  were  undertaken 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Bourbon  was  taken  from  the  French  :  Ceylon 
and  tht!  Spice  Islands  were  wrested  from  the 
Dutch,  and  Java  was  conquered  in  1811  by  a 
force  largely  composed  of  Bengal  troops  which 
had  volunteered  for  this  service. 

In  1814  the  Nepal  War  took  place  in  which 
the  brave  Gillespie,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  Java,  was  killed  when  leading  the 
assault  on  the  fort  of  Kalunga.  The  Gurkhas 
were  overcome  in  this  war  after  offering  a 
stout  resistance. 

In  1817  hostilities  again  broke  out  with  the 
Mahrattas,  who  rose  against  the  British  during 
the  progress  of  operations  against  the  Pindaris. 
Practically  the  whole  army  took  the  field  and 
all  India  was  turned  into  a  vast  camp.  The 
Mahratta  Chiefs  of  Poona,  Nag  pur,  and  Indore 
rose  in  succession,  and  were  beaten  respectively 
at  Kirki,  Sitabaldi,  and  .Mehidpur.  This  w^as 
the  la^t  war  in  Southern  India.   The  tide  of' 
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war  rolled  to  the  north  never  to  return.  In 
the  Punjab,  to  which  our  frontier  now  extended, 
our  army  came  into  touch  with  the  great  mili- 
tary community  of  the  Sikhs. 

In  1824  the  armies  were  reorganised,  the 
double-battalion  regiments  being  separated, 
and  the  battalions  numbered  according  to  the 
dates  they  were  raised.  The  Bengal  Army  was 
organised  in  three  brigades  of  horse  artillery, 
five  battalions  of  foot  artillery,  two  regiments  of 
European  and  68  of  native  infantry,  5  regiments 
of  regular  and  8  of  irregular  cavalry.  The 
Madras  and  Bombay  armies  were  constituted 
on  similar  lines,  though  of  lesser  strength. 

First  Afghan  War  and  Sikh  Wars  — 

In  1839  a  British  Army  advanced  into  Afgha- 
nistan and  occupied  Cabul.  There  followed 
the  murder  of  the  British  Envoys  and  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  in  which  the  army  perished - 
This  disaster  was  in  some  measures  retrieved 
by  subsequent  operations,  but  it  had  far- 
reaching  effects  on  British  prestige.  The  people 
of  the  Punjab  had  witnessed  these  unfortunate 
operations,  they  had  seen  the  lost  legions  which 
never  returned,  and  although  they  saw  also 
the  avenging  armies,  they  no  longer  regarded 
them  with  their  former  eyes.  Sildi  aggression 
led  to  hostilities  in  1845-46,  when  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Bengal  Army  took  the  field  under 
Sir  Hugh  Gough.  The  Sikhs  were  defeated 
after  stubborn  fights  at  Mudki  and  Eerozeshahr, 
the  opening  battles,  but  did  not  surrender 
until  they  had  been  overthrown  at  the  battles 
of  Aliwal  and  Sobraon.  Two  years  later  an 
outbreak  at  Multan  caused  the  Second  Sikh  War 
when,  after  an  indecisive  action  at  Chihanwala, 
our  brave  enemies  were  finally  overcome  at 
Gujerat,  and  the  Punjab  was  annexed.  Other 
campaigns  of  this  period  were  the  conquest 
of  Sind  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  the  Second 
Burmese  War,  the  first  having  taken  place  in 
1824. 

The  conquest  of  the  Punjab  extended  our 
frontier  to  the  country  inhabited  by  these 
turbulent  tribes  which  have  given  so  much 
trouble  during  the  past  sixty  years  while  they 
have  furnished  many  soldiers  to  our  army. 
To  keep  order  on  this  border  the  Punjab  Fron- 
tier Force  was  established,  and  was  constantly 
engaged  in  small  expeditions  which,  while  they 
involved  little  bloodshed,  kept  the  force  em- 
ployed and  involved  much  arduous  work. 

The  Indian  Mutiny. — On  the  eve  of  the 

mutiny  m  1857  there  were  in  the  Bengal 
Army  21,000  British  and  137,000  native  troops; 
in  the  Madras  Army  8,000  British  and  49,000 
native  troops  ;  and  in  Bombay  9,000  British 
and  45,000  native  troops.  The  proportion 
of  native  to  British  was  therefore  too  large  for 
safety  The  causes  of  the  mutiny  were  many 
and  various.  Among  these  were  the  annexa- 
tion policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  especially  that 
of  Oudh  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bengal  Army  was  drawn;  interference  with  the 
privileges  of  the  sepoy  with  respect  to  certain 
allowances;  and  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of 
commanding  officers  either  to  punish  or  reward. 
The  final  spark  which  fired  the  revolt  was  the 
introduction  of  a  new  cartridge.  The  muskets 
of  those  days  were  supplied  with  ii  cartridge 
in  wliich  the  powder  was  enclosed  iu  a  paper 
cover,  which  had  to  be  bitten  otf  to  expose  the 


powder  to  ignition.  In  1857  a  new  cartridge 
was  introduced  with  paper  of  a  glazed  texture 
which  it  was  currently  reported  was  greased 
with  the  fat  of  swine  and  oxen,  and  therefore 
Tinclean  alike  for  Muhammadans  and  Hindus. 
This  was  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  caste  and  the  religion  of  the  sepoys.  Skil- 
ful agitators  exploited  this  grievance,  which 
was  not  without  foundation,  and  added  reports 
that  flour  was  mixed  with  bone-dust  and  sugar 
refined  with  the  blood  of  oxen. 

Disaffection  culminated  in  mutiny  at  Ber- 
hampur  and  in  an  outbreak  at  Barrackpore 
where  sepoy  Mangal  Pande  attacked  a  European 
officer.  The  next  most  serious  manifestation 
was  the  refusal  of  men  of  the  3rd  Bengal  Cavalry 
at  Meerut  to  take  the  obnoxious  cartridge. 
These  men  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment,  their  fetters  being  rivet - 
ted  on  parade  on  the  9th  May.  Next  day  the 
troops  in  Meerut  rose,  and,  aided  by  the  mob, 
burned  the  house  of  the  Europeans  and  murdered 
many.  The  troops  then  went  off  to  Delhi. 
Unfortunately  there  was  in  Meerut  no  senior 
officer  capable  of  dealing  with  the  situation. 
The  European  troops  in  the  place  remained 
inactive,  and  the  mutineers  were  allowed  to 
depart  unmolested  to  spread  the  flames  of  rebel- 
lion. 

Dellii  is  the  historic  capital  of  India.  On  its 
time  worn  walls  brood  the  prestage  of  a  thou- 
sand years  of  Empire.  It  contained  a  great 
magazine  of  ammunition.  Yet  Delhi  was 
held  only  by  a  few  native  battalions,  who  join- 
ed the  mutineers.  The  Europeans  who  did 
not  succeed  in  escaping  were  massacred  and 
the  Delhi  Emperor  was  proclaimed  supreme 
in-  India.  The  capital  constituted  a  nucleus 
to  which  the  troops  who  mutinied  in  many 
places  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  Mughal. 
An  army  was  assembled  for  the  recovery  of 
Delhi  but  the  city  was  not  captured  until  the 
middle  of  September  .  In  the  meantime  muti- 
ny had  spread.  The  massacres  of  Cawnpore 
and  Jhansi  took  place,  and  Lucknow  was  be- 
sieged until  its  relief  on  the  27th  September. 
The  rebellion  spread  tlu*oughout  Central  India 
and  the  territory  that  now  forms  the  Central 
Provinces,  which  were  not  recovered  until  Sir 
Hugh  Hose's  operations  in  1858  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Rani  of  Jhansi,  „ 

Re-organisation  after  the    Mutiny. — 

After  the  mutiny  the  Government  of  India  was 
assumed  by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  East  India 
Company  ceased  to  exist.  The  Company's 
European  regiments  were  transferred  to  the 
Crown.  The  Bengal  Army  had  almost  disap- 
peared and  while  a  new  army  was  raised  for 
that  Presidency  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Armies 
were  also  reorganised.  The  native  artillery 
was  abolished,  only  mountain  batteries  and 
some  field  batteries  of  the  Hyderabad  Contin- 
gent being  maintained.  A  Staff  Corps  of  offi- 
cers, borne  on  a  general  list  for  each  Presidency, 
was  instituted.  The  total  strength  on  re-or- 
ganisation was  65,000  'British  and  140,000 
native  troops. 

Minor  Campaigns — During  the  period 
until  1879,  when  the  Second  Afghan  War  began, 
there  were  many  minor  campaigns  including 
the  China  War  of  1800,  the  Ambeyla  Campaign, 
and  the  Abyssinian  War.  Then  followed  the 
Afghan  War  in  which  the  leading  figure  wag 
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Lord  Roberts.  There  were  expeditions  to 
Egypt  and  Ghiiin,  and  Frontier  Campaigns  of 
which  the  most  important  was  the  Tirah  Cam- 
paign of  1897.  There  were  also  the  prolonged 
operations  which  led  up  to  or  ensued  upon  the 
annexation  of  Burma,  several  campaigns  in 
Africa,  and  the  expeditions  to  Lhasa.  But 
until  1914,  since  the  Afghan  "War,  the  army  of 
India,  except  that  portion  of  the  British  gar- 
rison which  was  sent  to  South  Africa  in  1899,  had 
little  severe  fighting,  although  engaged  in  many 
arduous  enterprises. 

Reforms- — During  the  period  under  review 
up  to  1914  many  reforms  took  place.  Races 
considered  of  inferior  military  value  were  eli- 
minated, their  places  in  the  ranks  being  taken 
by  the  warlike  classes  of  the  north.  In  this 
manner  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Madras  and 
Bombay  armies  lost  its  identity.  Class  regi- 
ments and  class  companies  were  formed,  and 
regiments  were  linked  in  threes,  each  group  with 
a  regimental  centre.  Imperial  Service  troops 
were  raised  by  the  Chiefs  for  the  service  of  the 
paramount  power.  In  1891  the  Staff  Corps 
of  the  three  Presidencies  were  amalgamated, 
and  in  189:^  the  appointment  of  (Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Armies 
was  abolished.  The  number  of  British  officers 
serving  in  Indian  regiments  was  progressively 
increased,  until  the  estabhshment  was  raised 
to  13  or  14,  after  having  at  one  period  sunk  as 
low  as  8  per  battalion.  The  administrative 
services  were  improved,  the  Supply  and  Trans- 
port and  the  Ordnance  and  Military  Works 
Services  being  reorganised. 

Reforms  received  a  great  impetus  during  the 
term  of  office  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  Lord 
Kitchener,  who  arrived  in  India  at  the  end  of 
1902.  There  had  hitherto  been  no  General 
Staff  in  India,  all  Staff  work  being  carried  out 
under  orders  issued  from  the  offices  of  the  Adju  - 
tant  General  and  the  Quartermaster  General. 
The  administrative  services  were  under  the 
Military  Member  of  Council,  who  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  had  to 
submit  through  the  Military  Member  all  pro- 
posals involving  financial  expenditure  beyond 
his  very  limited  powers.  Lord  Kitchener  wish- 
ed to  remove  what  he  considered  the  obstruction 
of  the  Military  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India,  and  bring  the  entire  army  adminis- 
tration under  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
proposal  to  abolish  the  Military  Department  was 
opposed  by  Lord  Curzon,  the  Governor- General, 
who  eventually  resigned  rather  than  assent  to 
measures  which  he  considered  to  be  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  State.  In  place  of  the 
Military  Department,  a  Military  Supply  De- 
partment was  instituted  with  reduced  powers, 
but  this  soon  disappeared  and  an  Army  De- 
partment under  control  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  his  capacity  as  Member  of  Council  was 
established  in  its  place. 

Lord  Kitchener's  chief  work  lay  in  the  reor- 
ganisation of  the  Army  whifch  was  not  based 
on  war  conditions  but  was  scattered  in  units 
from  which  formations  were  organised  for  ser- 
vice. Nine  Divisions  were  now  formed,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Burma  Division.  These  Divisions 
were  organised  for  war,  and  could  take  the 
field  intact,  leaving  beliind  sufficient  troops  for 
internal  security.   Armies  and  Divisions  are 


distributed  strategically  with  their  Headquarters 
at  the  stations  indicated: — 

Northern  Command    ..  ..Murrec. 

1st  Division  ..  ..Peshawar 

2nd      „  ..  .  .Bawalpindi. 

3rd      „  ..  ..Lahore. 

7th      „  ..  ..Meenit. 

8th      „  ..  ..Lucknow. 

Indeqmident  Brigades — 

Deraj  at  Brigade     ..  ..Bannu. 

Kohat  Brigade       . .  . .  Kohat. 

Southern   Command  . .  . .  Poona. 

4th  Division  . .  . .  Quetta. 

5th      „  ..  ..Mhow. 

6th      ,,  ..  ..Poona. 

9th      ,,  ..  ..Bangalore. 

Independent  Bngade  ..  ..Bombay. 

Burma  Division        ..  .  .Mandalay. 

The  fighting  races.— The  fighting 
classes  that  contribute  to  the  composition  of  the 
Indian  Army  have  hitherto  been  drawn  mainly 
from  the  north  of  India,  but  the  experiences 
of  the  great  war  have  caused  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  ppinions  previously  held  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  these  and  other  fighting  men. 
The  numbers  of  the  various  estates  and  tribes 
enlisted  in  the  Army  have  since  the  war  un- 
dergone fluctuations,  and  it  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  give  exact  information  as  to  their 
proportions.  Previous  to  the  war  the  Sikhs 
contributed  very  large  numbers  both  to  the 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the  contribution 
of  the  Gurkhas  was  also  large:  it  is  probable 
that  these  classes  preserve  their  preponder- 
ance. The  Sikhs,  who  inhabit  the  Punjab 
originated  in  a  sect  founded  near  Lahore  by  a 
peasant  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  grew 
into  a  formidable  militant  power.  Muhamma- 
dans  of  various  races  contribute  a  still  larger 
proportion  to  both  the  cavahy  and  infantry. 
These  are  drawn  both  from  the  north  and  the 
south  of  India,  as  well  as  from  beyond  the  Fron- 
tier. They  are  all  excellent  fighting  men,  hardy 
and  warlike,  who  have  furnished  soldiers  to  all 
the  great  powers  of  India  for  many  hundreds  of 
years.  As  cavalry  the  Muhammadans  are  per- 
haps unequalled  by  any  other  race  in  the  East, 
being  good  horsemen  and  expert  men-at-arms. 

Next  in  point  of  numbers  are  the  Gurkhas 
of  Nepal,  who  were  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
formed  in  twenty  complete  battalions,  but 
these  have  been  considerably  increased.  As 
fighters  in  the  hills  they  are  unsurpassed 
even  by  the  Pathans  of  the  North-West  Fron- 
tier, but  the  Garhwalis  are  equally  good  moun- 
taineers. 

The  professional  military  caste  of  India  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  the  Rajput,  inhabit- 
ing not  only  Rajputana  but  the  United  Provin- 
ces and  Oiidh.  Of  fine  physique  and  martial 
bearing,  these  warriors  of  Hindustan  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  old  Bengal  Army,  and  have 
sustained  the  English  flag  in  every  campaign 
in  the  East.  Their  high  caste  and  consequent 
prejudices  in  no  respect  interfere  with  their  mar- 
tial instincts  and  efiicicncy  in  war.  They  furnish 
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many  battalions.  The  Garhwalis  are  Hill 
Rajputs,  good  and  gallant  soldiers,  who  have 
proved  themselves  equal  to  any  other  troops 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  have  established  an 
imperishable  record  in  the  war  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  East.  The  two  battalions  which 
were  all  wfe  had  in  1914  have  since  been  added 
to.  The  Jats  are  a  fine  and  warlike  race  of 
Hindus  found  in  the  Delhi  and  Rohtak  dis- 
tricts and  adjoining  territory.  It  was  these 
peoph  who  held  out  so  bravely  at  Bharatpur 
and  repelled  Lora  Lake's  army  in  1805.  They 
have  proved  themselves  good  soldiers  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe.  Dogras  are  good  and 
steady  soldiers  found  in  the  liilly  districts  of 
the  Punjab.  They  fought  well  in  Flanders  and 
in  Mesopotamia. 

Among  those  who  have  rendered  signal  and 
gallant  service  in  the  war  are  the  Mahrattas 
of  the  Deccan  and  the  Konkan,  who  have  re- 
\ived  the  reputation  held  by  their  race  in  the 
days  of  Shivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
Empire.  It  is  probable  that  their  proved  effi- 
ciency in  war  will  lead  to  their  recruitment  in 
larger  numbers  in  future. 

In  addition  to  the  castes  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, low  caste  men  from  the  south  and  other 
parts  of  India  have  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Pio- 
neer regiments  and  Sappers  and  Miners,  and 
done  their  duty  well  in  every  campaign  in  which 
they  have  been  engaged. 

The  Indian  Army  in  the  Great  War.— 

During  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its 
existence  the  Indian  Army  had  taken  no  part 
in  a  European  War  with  the  exception  of  some 
few  troops  who  were  engaged  against  the  French 
in  Southern  India  and  in  Java  and  the  Spice 
Islands.  In  1885  some  troops  had  been  sent 
as  far  as  Malta  with  a  view  to  their  employment 
in  case  of  a  war  with  Russia.  In  the  last  Boer 
war  many  Indians  had  been  employed  in  a  non- 
combatant  capacity,  but  for  reasons  of  policy 
their  activity  was  confined  to  services  of  that 
nature.  The  Indian  Army  had  been  organised 
and  trained  mainly  for  Eastern  warfare  on  or 
beyond  the  frontier  of  India;  their  despatch  to  a 
European  theatre  of  war  4iad  not  been  contem- 
plated, and  the  only  European  enemy  they  had 
been  prepared  to  meet  were  the  Russians, 
The  army  as  a  whole  was  organised  and  strate- 
gically disposed  with  a  view  to  taking  the 
field  against  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  and 
the  change  in  the  situation  due  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement  with  regard  to  Afghanistan 
and  Persia  did  not  bring  with  it  any  change  in 
military  policy,  except  possibly  that  it  made 
the  Financial  Department  draw  still  tighter 
the'  purse  strings  and  curtail  still  further  the 
military  estimates. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances 
within  a  few.  months  of  the  outbreak  of  war  a 
great  army  estimated  to  reach  200,000  men  was 
despatched  to  the  various  theatres  of  war — to 
France  and  Belgium,  East  Africa,  Egypt,  Tur- 
kish Arabia  and  Shantung.  This  Army,  in 
its  Indian  ranks,  comprised  representatives 
of  all  the  fighting  races  that  have  been  mentioned 
and  included  a  force  of  Imperial  Service  troops. 

In  July  1917,  Lord  Hardinge  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  showing 
the  extent  of  the  expeditionary  forces  sent  from 
India.  ^ 


"In  August  and  the  early  part  of  September 
an  Indian  Expeditionary  Force  of  an  Indian 
army  corps  of  two  divisions,  under  the  command 
of  General  Sir  James  Willcocks,  and  one  cavalry 
division  was  sent  to  France,  and  a  second 
cavalry  division  was  sent  to  join  this  force  in 
the  following  November.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  remark  here  that  the  theatre  of  action  of 
these  splendid  Indian  divisions  was,  in  th.e 
first  instance,  restricted  to  the  Mediterranean 
garrisons  and  the  Sudan,  and  it  was  due  to  the 
insistence  of  the  Government  of  India  that 
they  were  sent  to  France,  where  they  arrived 
in  time  to  fill  a  gap  that  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  filled,  and  there  consecrated  with 
their  blood  the  unity  of  India  with  the  British 
Empire  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Kino  Emperor. 
There  are  very  few  survivors  of  those  two 
splendid  divisions  of  infantry.  But  India 
has  a  land  frontier,  needing  at  all  times  a  watch- 
ful eye,  and  at  times  such  as  those  giving  cause 
for  special  care.  To  guard  that  frontier  three 
divisions  were  immediately  mobilised  In 
September  1914,  by  the  order  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  a  mixed  division  of  troops  was 
seiit  to  East  Africa,  the  co-operation  of  India 
with  this  force  being  limited  to  the  supply  of 
personnel,  transport,  equipment  and  ships. 
In  October  and  November  1914,  two  divisions 
of  Indian  infantry  and  one  brigade  of  cavalry 
were  sent  to  Egypt.  It  was  not  till  September, 
26,  1914,  by  which  time  eight  divisions  had 
already  been  mobilised  and  sent  either  abroad 
or  to  the  frontier,  that  the  possibility  of  action 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  foreshadowed 
by  the  Seci  etary  of  State,  and  it  was  on  October 
31  that  Turkey  having  entered  the  war  against 
us,  hostilities  commenced  with  the  seizure  by 
an  Indian  brigade  of  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el- 
Arab.  This  brigade  was  reinforced  to  the 
strength  of  a  division  before  the  capture  of 
Basra  on  November  23  and  in  three  months' 
time  increase  to  an  army  corps  of  two  divisions. 
Of  these  10  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  divi- 
sions and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  enumerated 
above,  seven  divisions  and  all  the  cavalry  were 
sent  overseas.  But  in  addition  to  these  organi- 
sed forces  20  batteries  of  artillery,  and  32 
battalions  of  British  infantry,  the  flower  of  the 
British  army,  many  of  them  1,000  strong  and 
more,  were  sent  to  England.  A  battalion  6f 
Indian  infantry  was  sent  to  Mauritius,  another 
to  the  Cameroons,  and  two  battalions  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  while  Indian  troops  also  co- 
operated with  the  Japanese  at  the  capture  of 
Tsingtau .  Approximately  80,000  British  officers 
and  men  and  210,000  Indian  officers  and  men, 
all  fully  trained  and  equipped  were  despatched 
overseas.  I  would  here  remark  that  the  largest 
Indian  expedition  ever  previously  sent  overseas 
amounted  to  18,000  men. 

"  A  comparison  between  the  ordinary  estab- 
lishment of  the  Army  in  India  and  of  the  units 
sent  overseas  in  connexion  with  various  expe- 
ditions shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  militar\ 
effort  made  by  India  to  assist  the  Empire. 
Of  the  British  establishment  in  India,  seven 
regiments  of  British  cavalry  out  of  nine  were 
sent  overseas:  44  British  battalions  of  infantry 
out  of  52,  and  43  batteries  of  Royal  artillery 
out  of  56 ;  while  of  the  Indian  establishment, 
20  regiments  of  Indian  cavalry  out  of  39  and 
98  battalions  of  Indian  infantry  out  of  138  were 
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sent  abroad.  In  return  for  these  troops,  India 
received  many  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  and  the  despatch  of  Indian  divisions  over- 
seas, 29  Territorial  batteries  and  34  Territorial 
battalions,  but  these  were  unfit  for  immediate 
employment  on  the  frontier  or  in  Mesopotamia 
until  they  had  been  entirely  rearmed  and 
equipped  and  their  training  completed.  Many 
of  them  were  sent  later  to  Mesopotamia,  whether 
as  units  or  drafts  for  Regular  regiments,  and  all 
did  splendid  service.  It  is,  however,  a  fact 
that  for  the  space  of  some  weeks  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Territorials  the  British  garrison 
in  India  was  reduced  to  about  15,000  men. 
The  safety  of  India  was  thus  imperilled  in  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  In  such 
a  cause  I  was  naturally  prepared  to  take  risks, 
and  I  took  them  confidently  because  I  trusted 
the  people  of  India,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  they 
fully  justified  my  confidence  in  them.  From 
the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  after, 
it  was  the  steady  policy  of  the  Government  of 
India  to  give  readily  to  the  home  Government 
of  everything  it  possessed,  whether  troops  or 
war  material.  In  the  summer  of  1914  India  was 
absolutely  ready  for  war  in  the  light  of  what 
was  then  accepted  as  the  requisite  standard 
of  preparation  of  her  military  forces  and  equip- 
ment. The  Army  was  at  war  strength,  the 
magazines  were  full,  and  the  equipment  was 
complete.  Thanks  to  these  facts,  India  was 
able,  not  merely  to  send  her  divisions  to  France 
and  elsewhere,  but  also  to  supply  to  England 
within  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war  70,000,000 
rounds  of  small-arm  ammunition,  60,000  rifles 
and  niore  than  550  guns  of  the  latest  pattern 
and  type.  In  the  first  week  of  the  war  some 
530  officers  of  the  Army,who  could  ill  be  spared, 
were  handed  over  to  the  War  Office,  and  nearly 
3,000  additional  combatant  officers  have  been 
sent  overseas  since  the  war  began." 

The  Western  Front. — The  Germans  had 
expected  a  rising  in  India,  not  the  rallying  of 
our  Eastern  Empire  to  the  Flag.  They  had, 
in  common  with  politicians  elsewhere  and  in 
other  countries  taken  at  their  face  value  the 
opinion  of  the  most  vociferous  agitators,  and 
mistaken  it  for  the  voice  of  the  people  of  India. 
These  agitators  did  not  drop  out  of  sight  and 
hearing,  either  on  the  outbreak  of  M'ar  or  during 
its  continuance,  but  their  machinations  had 
no  effect  on  the  masses  of  the  country,  on  the 
Princes  who  sprang  to  arms,  and  on  the  Army 
which  remained  true  to  its  salt  and  upheld  on 
the  field  of  battle  their  traditions  and  character 
for  loyalty. 

The  Indian  Army  Corps  comprising  the 
Lahore  and  Meerut  Divisions,  left  India  in 
August  and  September  1914,  and  on  the  21st 
October  the  Lahore  Division  entered  the  battle 
area  in  the  vicinity  of  Ypres.  The  position 
was  critical  and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  India  was  timely.  On  this  day  the  Ger- 
mans began  an  oftensive  along  nearly  the 
whole  front  from  La  Bassee  to  the  south  of 
Meniu. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
Indian  troops  on  the  Western  Front  will  be 
found  in  the  book  entitled  *'  The  Indian  Corps 
in  France,"  published  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  It  is  here 
possible  only  to  refer  briefly  to  the  operations 


in  which  they  participated.  The  first  batta- 
lions to  enter  the  trenches  in  a  European  theatre 
of  war  were  the  57th  Bifles  and  the  129th  Ba- 
luchis,  which  were  attached  to  the  2nd  Cavalry 
Division  south-west  of  Ypres.  These  batta- 
lions took  part  in  an  attack  on  the  German 
line  on  the  26th  October,  when  both  suffered 
some  loss,  A  few  days  later  a  company  of 
Punjabi  Muhammadans  of  the  57th  lost  heavily 
in  a  German  attack.  The  battaUon  was  a  ty* 
pical  one  containing  also  Sikhs,  Dogras,  and 
Afridis,  who  all  fought  well.  Severe  fighting 
took  place  at  this  portion  of  the  lineup  to  the 
first  of  November.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first 
Victoria  Cross  awarded  to  an  Indian  was  won 
in  this  battle  by  sepoy  Khudadad  Khan,  129th 
Baluchis.  The  Indian  Army  had  been  made 
eligible  for  the  Cross  only  in  1911. 

During  this  period  throe  other  battalions  of 
the  Lahore  Division — the  15th  Sikhs,  34th 
Sikh  Pioneers  and  59th  Rifles — were  in  action 
near  Givenchy  on  the  the  Lh  Bassee  Canal. 
This  they  held  in  the  heavy  fighting  that  con- 
tinued until  the  1st  November,  when  they 
were  relieved  by  two  other  battalions  of  the 
Julluuder  Brigade,  including  the  47th  Siklis. 

On  the  26th  and  27th  October  the  Germans 
had  effected  the  capture  of  the  village  of  Neuve 
Chapelle  and  as  this  made  a  bulge  in 
I  the  British  line  it  was  necessary  to  recapture 
the  village.  The  9th  Bhopal  Infantry,  47th 
Sikhs,  and  two  Companies  of  the  Bengal  Sap- 
pers and  IMiners  were  accordingly  moved  up  on 
the  night  of  the  27th  and  attacked  the  Germans 
next  day.  Desperate  fighting  ensued  in  which 
the  Indian  Infantry  distinguished  themselves 
and  the  Sappers  and  Miners  maintained  their 
high  reputation.The  (;asualties  among  the  Indian 
troops  upto  the  3rd  November  numbered  18  Bri- 
tish officers  and  1,364  men  wounded,  139  men 
killed ;  28  British  officers  and  1,364  men 
wounded,  8  British  officers  and  338  men  missing. 
The  high  proportion  of  wounded  is  a  remark- 
able feature  of  the  casualty  list. 

The  Meerut  Division  did  not  leave  India  until 
September.  It  was  concentrated  at  Orleans 
by  the  22nd  October,  and  a  week  later  on  the 
night  of  the  29th  October  the  Indian  Army 
Corps  took  over  the  line  from  just  north  of 
Givenchy  in  the  south,  past  the  rear  of  Neuve 
Chapelle,  and  eastward  to  the  north  of  Fremelles. 
With  the  Corps  was  the  Secunderabad  Cavalry 
Brigade.  The  state  of  the  swampy  and  water- 
logged ground  might  alone  have  damped  the 
I  ardour  of  troops  coming  from  the  warmth  and 
sunshine  of  the  East.  But  these  troops,  who  in 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  King  are  second  to 
none  carried  out  during  the  succeeding  ten 
months  that  they  remained  in  the  field  the  ardu- 
ous duties  they  were  called  upon  to  perform,  and 
at  a  time  when  there  were  not  enough  British 
troops  available  they  filled  the  gap  and  held 
the  line.  Soon  after  the  line  was  taken  over  the 
28th  Gurkhas  were  attacked  and  the  Germans 
were  eventually  able  to  force  their  part  of  the 
front  after  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  this  batta- 
lion. In  a  counter-attack  the  58th  Rifles  and 
107th  Pioneers,  aided  by  some  British  troops, 
succeeded  in  retaking  the  lost  trenches. 

The  12th  November  was  memorable  for  the 
visit  of  Field  Marshal  Earl  Robei'bs  wlio  visiteti 
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and  addressed  the  Indian  troops  whose  prede- 
cessors had  served  under  him  in  many  cam- 
paigns. Three  days  later  the  old  Field  Marshal 
died  within  sound  of  the  guns  in  the  midst  of 
the  troops  that  he  had  loved  so  welL  Trench 
warfare  in  which  Gurkhas,  Garhwallis,  Jats 
and  Sappers  and  Miners  were  all  engaged  con- 
tinued until  the  opening  of  the  action  of  Fes- 
tubert  which  the  enemy  began  with  an  attack 
on  Indian  troops  on  the  23rd  November.  This 
action  continued  with  varying  fortunes  for  48 
hours.  In  the  early  part  of  the  action  the  Ger- 
mans succeeded  in  forcing  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  trenches  held  by  the  Indian  troops. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  second  day  all  the  lost 
ground  had  been  recovered  and  the  situation 
restored  though  at  the  cost  of  heavy  losses  in 
officers  and  men.  The  39fch  Garhwahs  were 
engaged  for  the  first  time  and  gained  the  repu- 
tation as  being  second  to  no  Indian  troops  which 
they  have  since  enhanced  on  many  a  field.  The 
Victoria  Cross  was  won  by  Naik  Darwan  Singh 
Negi  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  this  regiment,  and 
by  Captain  de  Pass  of  the  Poona  Horse,  who 
was  unfortunately  killed.  The  6th  Jats  and 
the  9th  Bhopal  Infantry  also  did  well,  and  the 
other  Corps  fought  with  their  usual  tenacity. 
On  the  1st  December  the  Indian  Corps 
was  visited  by  the  King,  and  the  men  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  Koyal  presence. 
Trench  warfare  continued  and  on  the  11th- 
12th  December  the  JuUunder  Brigade  relieved 
the  French  at  Givenchy  and  Cuinchy.  There 
followed  the  Battle  of  Givenchy,  which  began 
with  a  raid  by  the  129th  Baluchis  on  the  16th 
December  when  that  regiment  behaved  with 
great  gallantry.  In  pursuance  of  somewhat 
vague  indefinite,  and  conflicting  orders  of  the 
higher  command  the  battle  continued  during 
several  days  and  assisted  in  the  attack  by  the 
Leicestershire  Regiment,  the  Indian  troops  of 
the  Meerut  Division  carried  out  some  excellent 
work  with  small  losses.  At  the  same  time  the 
Lahore  Division  attacked  the  main  line  of  Ger- 
man trenches  in  front  and  north-east  of  Given- 
chy, the  69th  Rifles  doing  specially  good  work 
and  suffering  heavy  losses  in  a  night  attack  on 
the  19th  December.  Much  ground  had  been 
gained  during  the  day,  but  most  of  this  was 
lost  at  night  in  the  fight  with  greatly  superior 
numbers  of  Germans. 

These  operations  were  followed  by  very  heavy 
fighting  during  a  German  counter-attack  on 
Givenchy.  The  Secunderabad  Cavalry  Brigade, 
dismounted,  were  thrown  into  the  fight,  and 
the  line  occupied  by  the  Indian  troops  in 
spite  of  strenuous  resistance,  was  forced  at 
at  least  one  point.  Among  the  many  who 
gained  distinction  in  this  battle  was  Subadar 
Arsla  Khan  of  the  57th  Rifles,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  Frontier  warfare.  In  his 
despatch  on  the  Givenchy  operations  Sir  John 
French  wrote  that  "The  Indian  troops  have 
fought  with  the  utmost  steadfastness  and  gal- 
lantry wherever  they  have  been  called  upon."  ^ 

The  Indian  Army  Corps  had  now,  at  the 
end  of  December,  been  continuously  engaged 
for  two  months.  They  had  suffered  a  loss  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  killed,  wounded  and  mis- 
sing, including  in  this  number  the  gallant  Bri- 
tish regiments  which  formed  a  portion  of  each 
Brigade,  and  they  were  in  urgent  need  of  rest. 


]  They  were  accordingly  moved  into  billets, 
where  the  time  was  occupied  with  training 
and  refitting  until  the  15th  January  1915  when 
Indian  troops  were  again  moved  into  the  front 
line  ;  but  there  was  not  much  activity  until  the 
battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  which  began  on  the 
10th  March.  In  this  attack  the  Indian  Corps 
co-operated  with  the  4th  Corps,  the  Meerut 
Division,  comprising  over  five  thousand  Bri- 
tish and  six  thousand  five  hundred  Indian  ranks 
supplying  the  assaulting  troops  from  their 
Corps,  in  co-operation  with  a  Division  of  the 
4th  Corps. 

The  attack  began  with  a  heavy  bombardment 
after  which  the  assaulting  troops  in  which  the 
Indian  Army  supphed  the  2-3rd  Gurkhas  and 
two  battalions  of  the  29th  Garhwal  Rifles, 
rushed  to  the  attack  and  rapidly  attained  their 
immediate  objectives.  In  this  attack  Rifleman 
Gobar  Singh  Negi  of  the  Garhwalis  displayed 
great  gallantry;  he  was  unfortunatey  killed 
and  was  awarded  posthumously  the  Victoria 
Cross.  The  British  officers  as  usual  led  their 
men  with  great  gallantry,  and  suffered  dispro- 
portionate losses.  At  one  portion  of  the  front 
the  l-39th  Garhwal  Rifles  were  for  a  time  held 
up,  but  succeeded  in  carrying  their  objective 
with  the  aid  of  reinforcements  but  at  terrible 
cost.  The  positions  gained  were  consolidated 
on  the  11th  and  12th  March.  Neuve  Chapelle 
was  cleared  of  the  enemy  and  other  Indian 
troops  were  moved  forward.  On  the  morning 
of  the  12th  the  enemy  massed  to  the  counter- 
attack, but  were  shot  to  pieces  before  they 
reached  the  trenches  of  the  defenders;  a 
second  attempt  met  with  the  same  fate. 

The  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle  ended  on  the 
12th  March  when  the  operations  were  suspended 
and  the  position  gained  was  consolidated.  It 
was  not  an  entire  success,  but  the  balance  of 
heavy  losses  was  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  and  a 
dangerous  salient  was  obliterated.  The 
remainder  of  the  month  passed  with  little  ac- 
tivity except  shelling,  and  on  the  21st  the  Indian 
Corps  was  directed  to  take  over  a  new  line  in 
relief  of  the  4th  Corps.  The  first  part  of  April 
was  uneventful,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Lahore  Division  was  moved  to  the 
Ypres  Front  to  take  part  in  the  Second  Battle 
of  Ypres.  On  the  25th  April,  after  a  long 
march,  the  Division  moved  into  the  Ypres  area 
to  take  part  in  the  battle  which  began  with 
the  German  attack  on  the  French  hnc  between 
Steenestraat  and  the  East  of  Langemark,  and 
in  which  the  enemy  for  the  first  time  used  as- 
phyxiating gas.  This  attack  forced  back  the 
Allied  line  and  so  jeopardised  the  situation  that 
every  effort  had  to  be  made  to  arrest  the  Ger- 
man advance.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this 
necessity  that  the  Indian  Division  was  sent 
into  the  fight,  and  came  under  the  orders  of. 
Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien,  Commanding  the 
2nd  Army,  and  took  up,  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  April,  a  position  in  front  of  Ypres  with, 
its  left  on  the  Ypres-Langemark  road. 

In  the  assault  on  the  enemy's  position  the 
same  day  the  40th  Pathans,  47th  Sikhs,  129th 
Baluchis,  and  57th  Rifles  pressed  forward  in 
spite  of  heavy  losses,  but  were  eventually  forced 
back  by  a  gas  attack  against  which  they  had  no 
provision.   In  this  action  Jemadar  Mir  Dast 
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behaved  with  great  skill  and  gallantry  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  Victoria  Cross,  The  troop.s 
which  delivered  the  assault  composed  thcFeroze- 
pore  and  JuUundur  Brigades,  the  latter  being 
relieved  next  day  by  the  Sirhind  Brigade.  The 
15th  Sikhs  and  the  1-lst  and  l-4th  Gurkhas, 
and  the  Bhopal  Battalion,  as  well  as  those 
already  mentioned  came  into  action  next  day, 
and  heavy  fighting,  alternate  attack  and  defence, 
continued  until  the  end  of  April.  The  division 
remained  on  this  front  until  the  3rd  May.  The 
defence  of  Ypres  was  successfully  maintained, 
and  the  troops  did  all  that  was  humanly  pos- 
sible under  most  trying  circumstances.  General 
Keary,  who  commanded  the  division  stated 
that  the  carrying  of  the  enemy's  position  was 
only  prevented  by  their  use  of  asphyxiating 
gases.  Two  days  after  their  return  from  the 
battlefield,  the  Lahore  Division  relieved  the 
Meerut  Division  in  the  trenches.  The  casualties 
in  the  British  and  Indian  troops  of  the  Indian 
Army  Corps  amounted  to  nearly  19,000  men 
up  to  the  1st  May. 

Throughout  the  month  of  May  fighting  was 
almost  continuous,  but  the  principal  event  was 
the  battle  of  Festubert  on  the  9th  to  11th  May. 
This  action  was  fought  to  support  a  French 
offensive  further  south.  It  opened  with  an 
attack  by  a  Brigade  of  the  Indian  Corps,  which 
failed  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy's 
position  and  insufficient  artillery  preparation. 
After  terrible  fighting  in  which  the  troops  did 
all  that  was  possible  and  suffered  heavy*  casual- 
ties, the  Indian  Corps  failed  to  attain  its  objec- 


tive. Where  all  fought  well  it  is  inviduoiis  to 
pick  out  jiny  particular  units,  ])ut  uono  did 
better  than  the  37th  and  41st  Dogras.  Thu 
41st  had  401  casualties  out  of  645  engaged. 

Early  in  June  the  69th  and  89th  Punjabis 
arrived  in  relief  of  the  9th  Bhopal  Infantry  and 
125th  Rifles  which  left  for  Egypt,  and  in  this 
month  the  Corps  was  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Territorial  Divisions,  so  that  the  Indian 
troops  were  now  in  the  minority.  There  suc- 
ceeded desultory  operations  until  the  Battle 
of  Loos  in  which  the  Indian  Corns,  now  under 
command  of  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Charles 
Anderson;  who  succeeded  Sir  James  Willcocks 
took  a  prominent  part.  It  is  not  possible  in 
the  space  at  our  disposal  to  give  any  account  of 
this  battle,  in  which  the  Indian  troops  did  their 
best  in  very  adverse  circumstances.  They 
formed  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
troops  engaged,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  those 
troops  that  the  attack  failed.  In  his  despatch 
describing  the  operations  Sir  John  French  stated 
that  the  Indian  Corps  succeeded  admirably  in 
fulfilling  the  role  allotted  to  them,and  in  holding 
large  numbers  of  the  enemy  away  from  the 
main  attack. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  Indian  Corps 
troops  up  to  strength  in  both  officers  and  men 
had  led  to  their  gradual  deterioration,  and  in 
November  they  were  moved  from  the  Western 
Front,  with  the  exception  of  the  cavalry  to 
other  theatres  of  war.  The  last  of  them  left 
Marseilles  on  the  26th  December,  1915. 
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When  in  September  1914  it  became  evident 
that  the  Turks  would  enter  the  war  on  the  side 
of  our  enemies  it  was  decided  to  send  an  ex- 
Ijedition  to  occupy  Basra.  The  advanced 
Brigade  under  General  Delamain  reached 
Bahrein  on  the  23rd  October,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  6th  Division,  which  comprised  the  Ex- 
peditionary Force  under  Sir  Arthur  Barrett, 
arrived  on  the  14th  November.  Basra  was  occu- 
pied on  the  22nd  November.  The  advanced 
Brigade  consisted  of  the  2nd  Dorsets,  20th  Pun- 
jabis, 104th  Rifles  and  117th  Mahrattas,  with 
two  Mountain  Batteries.  They  occupied  the 
oil  refinery  at  Abadan  without  much  opposition. 
The  remainder  of  the  Poona  Division  under 
General  Barrett  were  two  Brigades  and  divisional 
troops.  The  Ahmednagar  Brigade  was  com- 
posed of  the  Oxford  and  Bucks  Light  Infantry, 
the  119th  Infantry,  and  103rd  Maharattas. 

The  Belgaum  Brigade  consisted  of  the  2nd 
Norfolks,  7th  Rajputs,  110th  Maharattas,  and 
120th  Rajputana  Infantry  .  Divisional  troops 
were  the  33rd  Light  Cavalry  three  batteries 
R.  F.  .A.,  48th  Pioneers,  and  3rd  Sappers  and 
Miners.  On  the  15th  November  the  Poona 
Brigade  under  General  Delamain  was  sent  for- 
ward and  engaged  and  drove  out  of  the  village 
of  Sahain.  The  Turks  stood  again  at  Sahil  on 
the  17th,  and  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss 
after  a    sharp  action  in  which  the  British 


casualties  numbered  about  400.  After  this  the 
Turks  evacuated  Basra,  After  some  further 
fighting  in  December  the  Town  of  Kurna  at 
the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  was 
occupied  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  when  the 
Turkish  Garrison  surrendered  unconditionally. 
This  gave  us  complete  control  of  the  Delta. 

In  January  1915  it  was  found  advisable  to 
push  out  a  force  from  Kurna  to  break  up  a 
hostile  gathering  to  the  northward,  and  some 
fighting  took  place  in  which  the  33rd 
Cavalry  was  distinguished.  In  February 
more  severe  fighting  took  place.  The  town  of 
Ahwaz  in  Persia  had  been  occupied  by  a 
brigade  of  all  arms  to  protect  the  oil  wells.  The 
Turks  collected  a  force  of 12,000  men  to  the  west- 
ward, and  a  reconnaissance  in  force  sent  out 
from  Ahwaz  had  some  severe  fighting  and  with- 
drew with  difficulty.  On  the  same  day  a  cavalry 
force  from  Basra  encountered  the  enemy  at 
Nakhaila  25  miles  up  the  Euphrates.  In  April 
Sir  John  Nixon  took  over  command  in  relief 
of  Sir  Arthur  Barrett  and  a  period  of  activity 
followed.  Active  measures  were  taken  against 
the  enemy  on  the  Karun  and  the  Tigris,  and 
during  seven  weeks  the  Turks  were  pushed 
back  to  Amara  and  several  Arab  tribes  were 
dealt  with.  By  the  end  of  May  the  British 
had  pushed  forward  to  KUrna  and  a  division 
14,000  strong  under  General  Townshend  was 
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ready  for  a  further  advance.  On  the  31st  May 
the  Turks  were  driven  further  up  the  river  by 
a  strong  attaclj,  and  on  the  3rd  June  General 
Townshend  occupied  Aniara,  where  2,000 
prisoners  were  taken.  In  June  a  force 
under  General  Gorringe  was  concentrated  at 
Kuma,  and  on  the  27th  pushed  westwards 
towards  Nasiriyeh.  The  Turks  were  in- 
trenched in  front  of  the  place ;  they  were  at- 
tacked and  driven  out  of  their  position  on  the 
24th  July,  and  next  day  Nasiriyeh  was  occupied. 
The  line  had  now  been  pushed  forward  on  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  a  hundred  miles  be- 
yond Kurna. 

A  further  advance  began  in  August,  and  at 
the  end  of  September  after  hard  lighting  cul- 
minating in  the  battle  of  Kut,  that  place  was 
occupied  by  the  troops  under  General  Town- 
shend. In  all  these  and  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions many  battahons  of  the  Indian  Army  took 
part.  To  name  all  these  would  be  to  recapi- 
tulate the  Army  List.  They  belonged  to  all 
classes  of  troops,  among  which  the  Mahratta 
regiments  in  particular  performed  good  and 
gallant  service.  It  was  decided  to  push  on  fro  m 
Kut  and  attempt  the  capture  of  Baghdad,  by 
water  227  miles  beyond  Kut.  For  this  purpose 
only  General  To wnshend's  division  was  available. 
That  General  told  Sir  John  Nixon  that,  in  case 
of  success  at  Kut,  he  would  "take  the  risk  of 
pushing  on  to  Baghdad  at  the  heels  of  the  rout." 
This  decision  was  taken  in  defiance  of  all  stra- 
tegical principles,  and  apparently  only  with 
a  view  to  the  immediate  tactical  situation 
on  the  spot.  Townshend  pushed  on  to  Azizieh 
which  he  reached  on  the  8rd  October.  Here 
he  appears  to  have  had  doubt  as  to  the 
advisability  of  an  advance  on  Baghdad 
without  reinforcements.  As  these  were  ex- 
pected from  Europe,  the  advance  was  conti- 
nued. The  Turks  had  intrenched  a  position 
at  Ctesiphon,  where  a  bloody  and  inde- 
cisive battle  was  fought  on  the  23rd  November. 
The  British  losses  were  very  heavy,  and  though 
the  enemy  lost  no  less  he  brought  up  reinforce- 
ments and  instead  of  an  advance  to  Baghdad 
it  became  necessary  to  retreat.  On  the  20th 
General  Townshend  withdrew  to  Lajj  ;  on  the 
27th  he  began  his  retreat  to  Kut.  The  Turks 
followed.  As  might  have  been  expected  they 
pushed  round  the  flanks  of  the  retreating  force. 
But  the  pursued  turned  on  their  pursuer  and 
the  enemy  were  kept  at  a  distance  while  the 
troops  fell  back  on  Kut  which  was  occupied  on 
December  3rd.  Here  the  retreat  ended.  The 
wounded  were  sent  back  in  circumstances  of 
horror  which  fill  one  of  the  darkest  pages  of  our 
history,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  medical 
and  transport  arrangements.  For  this  the 
General  Stalf  at  Simla  appear  mainly  respon- 
sible in  miscalculating  probable  casualties  in 
such  a  war.  Before  the  Turkish  investment 
was  comjjlete,  General  Townshend  wisely  sent 
his  cavalry  brigade  to  the  south,  and  behind 
this  forces  were  concentrated  for  the  Relief 
of  Kut.  I'Ut  it  was  not  until  the  4tli  January 
1910  that  the  advance  of  relief  forces  under 
General  Aylmer  began.  He  had  some  25,000 
men,  but  the  Turks  also  had  been  considerably 
reinforced.  They  were  attacked  at  Shaikh 
Saad  on  the  7th  January,  and  on  the  9th,  after 
very  severe  fighting,  they  were  diiven  beyond 


that  place  to  a  position  about  ?5  miles  from  Kut. 
Here  they  were  again  attacked  and  defeat-ed 
on  the  13th  January,  but  they  only  retreated 
to  a  stronger  position  a  few  miles  further  back, 
where  they  repulsed  an  attack  delivered  by 
General  Aylmer's  troops  a  week  later.  'Ibis 
ended  the  first  attempt  to  relieve  Kut,  where 
the  besieged  held  out  and  repelled  all  assaults, 
and  maintained  their  moral  notwithstan- 
ding the  necessity  of  putting  them  on  half 
rations. 

In  January  General  Lake  took  over  command 
of  the  troops  in  Mesopotamia,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  7th  March  that  General  Aylmer 
made  a  third  attempt  to  relieve  the  besieged 
garrison.  On  this  occasion  the  attack  was 
well-planned  but  delay  in  its  delivery  gave  the 
Turks  time  to  prepare  and  the  operation  fniled 
with  heavy  losses.  A  third  attempt  failed  in 
April  and  'on  the  29th  of  that  month  General 
Townshend  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Turks. 

During  the  summer  of  1916  the  river  transport 
and  railway  and  other  communications  were 
organised,  and  large  reinforcements  were  sent 
to  Mesopotamia,  so  that  when  General  Maude 
succeeded  Sir  Percy  Lake  in  command  the 
situation  had  in  these  respects  greatly  improved. 
The  expedition  was  placed  under  control  of  the 
War  Office. 

When  General  Maude  began  his  advance  in 
Decern  ber  the  Turks  occupied  a  position  covering 
Kut  at  Sanna-i-Yat  and  southward  of  theTigris 
to  the  Hai  stream.  The  Turks  were  attacked 
on  the  Hai  oh  the  morning  of  the  11th,  when 
the  passage  of  the  stream  was  seized.  Activity 
continued,  and  in  the  middle  of  January  after 
heavy  fighting  they  were  driven  from  positions 
south  of  the  Tigris.  On  the  25«.h  January  an 
assault  was  delivered  on  the  Hai  salient  and  a 
succession  of  actions  took  place  between  that 
date  and  the  end  of  February,  Kut  being  cleared 
of  the  enemy  and  captured  on  the  23rd  and 
24th.  The  pursuit  then  began  which,  except 
for  a  halt  of  a  week  at  Azizieh,  did  not  end  until 
Baghdad  was  entered  on  the  11th  March.  In 
the  operations  which  led  up  to  the  Capture 
of  Baghdad  the  Indian  troops  took  a  glorious 
part.  After  the  fall  of  Baghdad  there  still 
remained  work  for  the  Expeditionary  Force, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  occupied 
territory.  Desultory  operations  continued 
tlu-ougliout  1917,  and  in  September  the 
Turks  were  heavily  defeated  at  Ilamadieh 
up  the  Euphrates  on  the  road  to  Aleppo.  This 
together  with  General  Ahenby's  operations  in 
Palestine,  put  an  end  to  any  project  of  the 
Turks  for  the  recovery  of  Bagdad.  In  November 
General  Maude  died  of  cholera  and  was  succeeded 
by  General  MarshaJi,  under  whose  command 
ojDerations  were  carried  out  on  the  Mosiil  road 
which  completed  the  destruction  of  Turkish 
power  in  Mesopotamia.  Some  activity  conti- 
nued in  both  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  and  during 
the  period  until  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
and  an  unfortunate  expedition  was  undertaken, 
to  Baku.  But  the  pov\er  of  the  h.rk  on  this 
tront  had  been  finally  broken,  and  such  fon-es 
as  the  enemy  was  able  to  assemble  had  to  be 
employed  in  the  attempt  to  keep  back  Geueral 
Allenby's  advance  in  Syria. 


Service  in  East  Africa, 
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THE  WAR  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 


Early  in  the  war  it  was  decided  to  undertake 
operations  in  East  Africa  where  the  local  forces 
were  rapidly  reinforced  by  troops  from  India. 
The  first  Indian  regiment  to  arrive  was  the 
29th  Punjabis,  which  reached  British  East 
Africa  in  September  and  were  followed  by  Jind 
Infantry  of  the  Imperial  Service  Troops.  The 
Germans  took  the  o^ensive  and  engagements 
soon  took  place  in  the  Tsavo  region.  Here 
the  combatants  had  to  contend  not  only  with 
the  hostility  of  man  but  with  the  forces  of  nature 
in  the  form  of  wild  beasts  which  after  an  engage- 
ment attacked  the  wounded  and  devoured  the 
dead  left  on  the  field  of  action  at  night. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  an  expeditionary 
force  6,000  strong,  consisting  of  British,  Indian, 
and  Imperial  Service  troops,  left  Bombay  under 
command  of  Major-General  A.  E.  Aitl^en,  to 
seize  the  German  port  of  Tanga.  The  troops 
comprised  the  North  Lancashire  Regiment, 
the  101st  Grenadiers  and  other  Indian  corps, 
and  the  Kashmir  Rifies.  These  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  way  into  the  town,  but  the  troops 
were  of  unequal  quality,  the  Germans  had  warn- 
ing of  and  were  prepared  for  the  attack,  and 
the  enterprise  failed.  The  troops  re-embark- 
ed and  were  transferred  to  British  East  Africa. 
In  the  meantime  a  force  of  locals,  Indian  troops 
and  Imperial  Service  Troops  under  Major-Gen- 
eral J.  M.  Stewart  which  attem^pted  to  capture 
Longido  in  the  Kilimanjaro  region  were  repuls* 
ed.  An  officer  described  the  attempt. — We 
marched  all  night,  attacked  at  dawn,  fought 
all  day,  and  then,  having  failed  to  turn  the 
Germans  out,  came  l)ack  here  as  we  had  no  wa- 
ter." The  first  British  attempts  in  East  Africa 
certainly  did  not  cover  us  with  slory. 

There  was  a  further  reverse  at  Jassin  in 
January  1915.    But  in  June  a  successful  ope- 


ration against  Bukoba  was  undertaken  under 
the  direction  of  Major-General  Tighc,  who  had 
assumed  command  in  East  Africa.  In  Feb- 
niary  1916  General  Smuts  took  over  command 
from  General  Tighe,  who  had  skilfully  organised 
the  defence  and  prepared  for  the  succeeding 
operations.  The  German  forces  were  then 
strongly  entrenched  in  British  territory  S.  E.  of 
Kilimanjaro.  In  the  ensuing  operations  the 
Germans  were  driven  out  during  a  most  arduous 
campaign  in  which  the  129th  and  130th  Baluchis» 
the  29th  Punjabis,  and  other  Indian  troops 
took  part.  The  names  of  the  following  corps 
also  figure  in  the  account  of  the  operations — 
17th  Cavalry,  5th  and  17th  Infantry,  40th 
Pathans,  61st  Pioneers,  and  101st  Grenadiers. 
In  these  operations,  characterised  by  hard 
work  in  a  bad  climate  and  by  hard  'fighting 
General  Smuts  conquered  the  region  from  Kili- 
manjaro to  Dar-es- Salaam,  and  by  the  time 
that  General  handed  over  command  to  Lieut, 
General  A.  R.  Hoskins  in  January  1917,  a  great 
deal  had  been  accomplished  towards  the  final 
defeat  of  the  enemy.  General  Hoskins  was 
soon  succeeded  by  General  Van  Deventer.  By 
the  end  of  1916  the  enemy  was  confined  to  the 
south-east  and  south  central  parts  of  the  pro- 
tectorate, and  in  November  a  campaign  was 
begun  in  the  Rufuji  country,  but  there  was  still 
hard  fighting  and  campaigning  in  an  unhealthy 
country  before  the  troops,  which  suffered  from 
a  Very  severe  type  of  malaria.  Operations 
continued  throughout  1917,  and  in  November 
the  remnant  of  the  Germans  were  driven  out  of 
German  East  Africa  into  Portuguese  territory, 
where  they  continued  to  hold  out  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  Indian  troops  bore  a  conspi- 
cuous part  throughout. 


GALLIPOLI. 


The  Indian  troops,  being  few  in  number, 
played  a  comparatively  small  but  not  undis- 
tinguished part  in  the  Dardanelles  Campaign. 
The  29th  Indian  Brigade,  consisting  of  the  14th 
Sikhs  and  5th,  6th,  and  10th  Gurkhas,  did 
not  land  at  (  ape  Helles  until  the  1st  May, 
some  days  aftt>r  the  first  landing  on  the  Penin- 
sula. A  Mountain  Artillery  Brigade  also  took 
part  in  the  campaign,  and  Indian  Transport 
did  most  notable  and  valuable  service  through- 
out. Soon  after  they  landed  the  Turks  made  a 
determined  attack  on  the  troops  in  front  of 
Kiithia,  and  heavy  fighting  continued  some 
days.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  position  had 
become  stabilised  and  trench  warfare  had  set 
in.  But  before  this  the  6th  Gurkhas  se'zed 
and  consolidated  a  position  on  the  summit  of 
the  cliff  west  of  the  Gully  Ravine,  afterwards 
known  as  Gurkha  Blufi',  and  held  until  the  end. 
In  the  fighting  which  took  place  during  May 
the  Indians  suffered  heavy  losses,  the  14th 
Sikhs  in  particular  losing  nearly  all  their 
British  officers.  On  this  front  the  Indian  troops 
took  part  in  the  various  attacks  which  were 
made  during  June  and  July  in  the  attempt  to 
capture  Krithia. 

Early  in  August  the  last  attempt  to  domi- 
nate the  passage  of  the  Narrows  was  made. 
Fresh  troop  had  been  sent  out  from  England 


and  some  redistribution  of  the  forces  was  made. 
The  Anzac  front  was  to  be  rei-iforced  and  from 
there  a  main  attack  was  to  be  made  in  the  hope 
of  seizing  the  heights  which  commanded  the 
waist  of  the  I'eninsula.  This  attack  was  to  be 
aided  by  a  subsidiary  attack  by  fresh  troops 
who  were  to  be  landed  at  Suvla,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  diversion  to  distract  the  enemy's 
attention  was  to  be  carried  out  on  the  Cape 
Helles  front,  a.'he  29uh  Indian  Brigade  landed 
at  Anzac  to  take  part  in  the  attack  from  that 
point.  The  battle  began  on  the  6th  August 
and  the  efi'ort  to  carry  the  heights  commanding 
the  Narrows  continued  until  the  10th.  In 
these  operations  the  Indian  Brigade  was  em- 
ployed in  the  assault  on  the  Sari  Bair  heights 
under  General  Cox,  and  some  Gurkhas  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  the  summit  from  whence  could  be 
seen  the  traffic  rolling  along  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople and  the  gleaming  water  of  the 
Dardanelles.  But  the  Turkish  counter-attack 
swept  the  assailants  off  the  heights.  The 
failure  was  no  fault  of  the  fighting  men,  nor 
can  the  blame  be  apportioned  until  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Dardanelles  Commission  have 
been  published  in  full. 

At  a  later  date  the  Indian  troops  were  moved 
to  Egypt. 
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Campaign  in  Palestine. 


Egypt  and  Palestine. — ^The  possibility  of 
a  Turkish  attack,  on  Egypt  was  ridiculed  in 
many  quarters  principally  by  ignorant  people 
unacquainted  with  history  which  records  many 
instances  of  armies  crossing  the  Syrian  desert, 
from  ancient  times  to  the  expedition  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  importance  of 
Egypt  in  the  world-system  of  communi- 
cations of  the  British  Empire  rendered  the 
adequate  protection  of  that  country  neces- 
sary, and  ensured  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks  to  recover  territory  which  formed  a 
nominal  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It 
was  obvious  that  troops  for  the  defence  of 
Egypt  would  be  best  supplied  from  the  East, 
with  which  there  was  an  almost  safe  line  of 
communications.  Indian  troops  were  espe- 
cially fitted  for  this  important  work  owing  to 
climatic  reasons;  and  in  earlier  expeditions 
Indian  troops  had  been  often  employed  in 
Egypt.  The  Turks  had  hoped  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Muhammadan  Indian  troops 
would  be  with  them,  but  in  this,  as  might  be 
expected,  they  were  bitterly  disappointed. 
They  judged  rather  by  the  attitude  of  the  "po- 
litically minded  classes,"  and  not  by  that  of 
the  Indian  sepoys  who  have  always  shown 
such  splendid  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 

A  considerable  force  was  despatched  from 
India,  and  was  in  a  position  for  defending  Egypt; 
before  the  Turkish  attack.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  name  in  detail  the  Indian  corps  which 
took  part  in  the  campaigns  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Indeed  the  regiments  which  served  in  this 
theatre  of  war  were  from  beginning  to  end  so 
numerous  that  to  detail  them  all  would  almost 
involve  a  recapitulation  of  the  Army  List. 
They  represented  every  class  and  every  arm 
of  the  service,  including  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Imperial  Service  Troops. 

It  was  not  until  February  1915  that  the 
Turks,  having  advanced  across  the  desert  to 
the  number  of  some  30,000  men,  reached  the 
bank  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  several  columns 
and  attempted  to  force  a  passage.  They  were 
opposed  by  considerable  forces,  including  Sikhs, 
Punjabis,  Ha j puts,  Gurkhas,  and  Pioneers, 
and  were  repulsed  at  Tussum-Serapeum,  at 
Ismailia,  El  Kantara  and  other  points.  After 
repelling  the  enemy  at  Tussum  the  Indian  troops 
counter-attacked  with  effect,  as  they  did  also 
at  Serapeum.  In  these  actions  the  Turks  lost 
heavily.  Only  the  absence  of  effective  pur- 
suit saved  the  retreating  Turkish  Army  from 
destruction.  The  Indian  troops  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and  acquitted  them- 
selves weU.  The  fighting  which  began  on 
the  2nd  was  over  on  the  4th  February.  During 
1915  minor  operations  took  place  on  this  front, 
but  nothing  of  much  importance  occurred  until 
the  Turks  were  defeated  at  Eoman  Walls  in 
August,  and  by  February  1917  they  were  finally 
ejected  from  Egyptian  territory. 

Egypt  and  the  Canal  being  now  safe  from 
invasion,  operations  for  the  conquest  of  South- 
em  Palestine  were  undertaken  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Expeditionary  Force  in  1917.  Late  in 
March  an  attack  was  made  upon  Gaza,  and 
the  second  attempt  in  February,  but  these 
operations  failed  in  then:  object.  Sir  Edmund 
Allenby  then  took  o\er  command  and  began 
those  operations  which  terminated  so  brilliantly 
in  October  1918,  lu  April  1917  th©  Turkish 


front  from  the  Mediterranean  near  Gaza  who 
strongly  held  to  a  point  south  and  east  of  Bath- 
sheba.  Some  Indian  troops  took  part  in  the 
operations  which  began  with  the  attack  on 
Beersheba  on  the  31st  October,  and  led  to  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  which  was  occupied 
on  the  11th  December  1917. 

In  the  succeeding  phases  of  the  operations 
the  Indian  troops  were  largely  augmented,  for 
General  Allenby  had  to  send  a  large  part  of 
his  force  to  Europe.  The  Jordan  was  crossed 
in  March,  but  strong  Turkish  forces  prevented 
the  assumption  of  a  vigorous  offensive  until 
some  months  later.  In  July  the  Turks  made  a 
determined  attack  on  the  British  lines  on  the 
Jordan,  and  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss; 
on  the  18th  September  1918,  General  Allenby 
began  his  new  campaign,  carrying  the  enemy's 
main  position  and  driving  him  back  in  disorder 
and  continuing  the  pursuit  until  he  entered 
Damascus  on  the  1st  October.  In  these  opera- 
tions some  thirteen  Indian  Cavalry  regiments 
and  thirty- seven  Indian  battalions  took  part. 

After  this,  Beyrout  and  Tripoli  were 
successively  occupied.  Aleppo  was  entered  on 
the  25th  October,  and  the  power  of  the 
Turk  was  completely  broken.  The  operations 
which  followed  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  whole  Turkish 
armies;  but  there  is  here  no  space  for  any  des- 
cription of  these  events,  which  added  a  new 
page  to  the  glorious  history  of  the  Indian 
Army. 

Additions  to  the  Indian  Army.— In  1918 
large  additions  were  made  to  the  Indian  Army, 
a  great  number  of  second  battalions  being 
raised  to  existing  regiments.  Men  were  enlisted 
from  every  part  of  India,  classes  being  taken 
into  the  Army  which  had  no  military  traditions 
whatever.  Recruiting  was  proceeding  when 
the  armistice  came  to  an  end.  The  conclusion 
of  the  armistice  and  afterwards  of  peace  did 
not  bring  the  arduous  work  of  the  Indian  Army 
to  an  end.  They  still  garrisoned  conquered 
territory,  while  a  new  war  begun  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Afghanistan  gave  prospect  of  prolonged 
campaigning. 

Summary  of  India's  Effort  in  the  War.— 

In  a  despatch  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
published  in  July,  1919,  the  whole  operations 
of  the  Indian  Army  during  the  war  are  review- 
ed. His  Excellency  gives  in  it  the  following 
figures  showing  the  extent  of  India's  contri- 
bution in  terms  of  men.  On  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  combatant  strength  of  the  Indian 
Army,  including  reservists,  was  194,000  Indian 
ranks;  enlistments  during  the  war  for  all  bran- 
ches of  the  service  amounted  to  791,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  combatant  contribution  of  985,000. 
Of  this  number  552,000  were  sent  overseas.  As 
regards  non-combatants,  the  pre-war  strength 
was  45,000;  an  additional  427,000  were  enrolled 
during  the  war;  and  391,000  were  sent  over- 
seas. The  total  contribution  of  Indian  per- 
sonel  has  thus  been  1,457,000  of  whom  943,000 
have  served  overseas.  Casualties  amounted 
to  106,594,  which  include  36,696  deaths  from 
all  causes.  The  number  of  animals  sent  over 
seas  was  175,000. 

Cammission  of  Inquiry.— It  was  announced 
in  July,  1919,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for : 
India,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
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Statie  fcJr  War,  had  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  administration  and  organisa- 
tion of  tlie  Army  in  India.  The  composition 
of  the  committee  is  as  follows: 

President   Viscount  Esher 

Memhen:  Sir  M.  O'Dwyer,  i.c.s.,  late 
Lieut.- Governor  of  the  Punjab  Sir  G.  TeU, 
I.C.S.,  late  Financial  Adviser,  Military  Finance 
Department,  Government  of  India;  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  H.  V.  Cox,  Indian  Army,  Secretary, 
Military  Department,  India  Oflice;  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  C.  W.  Jacob,  Indian  Army,  Com- 
manding 2nd  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Rhine; 
Lieut. -General  Sir  H.  Hudson,  Indian  Army, 
Adjutant- General  in  India;  Lieut. -General 
Sir  J.  P.  Du  Cane  (late  R.A.),  late  Commanding 
XV  Corps,  B.E.F.;  Major- General  Sir  W.  Gill- 
man  (late  R.A.),  recently  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  in  Mesopotamia. 

Secretary:    Brigadier -General  C.  M.  Wagstaff> 

R.E. 

The  terms  of  reference  are  :— 

1.  To  inquire  into  and  report,  with  special 
reference  to  post-bellum  conditions,  upon 
the  administration  and,  where  necessary,  the 
organisation  of  the  Army  in  India,  induding 
its  relations  with  the  War  Office  and  the  India 
Office,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  offices  with 
one  aiR)ther. 

2.  To  consider  the  position  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  his  dual  capacity  as  head 
of  the  Army  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  and  to  make  recommendations. 


2.  To  consider  and  report  upon  any  other 
matters  which  they  may  decide  are  relevant 
to  the  inquiry. 

The  committee  will  meet  first  in  London, 
where  two  months'  work  is  anticipated:  later 
the  committee  will  proceed  to  India  to  examine 
witnesses  and  conditions  on  the  spot. 

Reserves. 

The  Indian  Army  Reserve  dates'  from  1886. 
Under  existing  arrangements,  it  consists  of 
men  with  not  less  than  three  years'  colour 
service.  Men  passing  into  the  Reserve  still 
belong  to  their  respective  regiments,  and  come 
up  for  two  months'  training  once  in  two  years. 
In  1904  when  the  strength  of  the  Reserve  was 
about  24,500  men,  it  was  decided  to  raise  it 
gradually  to  50,000  men,  reducing  the  reserve 
pay  from  Rs.  3  to  Rs.  2  a  month,  and  also  to 
form  an  Indian  cavalry  reserve  by  extending  , 
the  system  to  Silladar  cavalry  regiments. 
Reservists  obtain  a  pension  after  25  years'  total 
service. 

Reserve  of  Officers. — For  some  years 
there  has  been  entertained  what  was  called 
The  Indian  Army  Reserve  of  Officers — a  small 
body  of  trained  officers  who  would  be  available 
to  replace  the  casualties  amongst  the  British 
officers  serving  with  the  Indian  troops  in  time 
of  war.  This  branch  of  the  service  was  however 
grievously  neglected ;  the  conditions  of  service 
were  unattractive,  the  prospects  of  promotion 


were  practically  nil ;  and  the  military  autho^ 
rities  preferred  to  rely  on  the  expedient  of 
multiplying  the  number  of  British  oioacers  serving 
with  Indian  troops  in  order  to  meet  casualties, 
rather  than  to  train  up  an  effective  reserve. 
This  policy  tested  by  the  war  was  found  wanting. 
The  casualties  amongst  the  British  officers  with 
the  Indian  regiments  were  very  large  indeed; 
these   regiments  lost   their  initiative  when 
deprived  of  the  officers  on  whom   they  had 
been  taught  to  rely,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
make  the  great  gaps  good  from  the  ordinary 
officer  class,  because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  languages  and  Indian  conditions. 
An  appeal  for  recruits  for  the  Indian  Army 
Reserve  of  Officers  met   with  a  very  ready 
response.    The  first    enrolments  reached  the 
substantial  figure  of  fourteen  hundred,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  whom  were  drawn  from  the 
Volunteer  Officers,  or  from  the  ranks  of  special 
corps  like  the  Light  Horse,  who  are  ordinarily 
recruited  from  the  officer  class.   The  officers 
selected  were  put  through  a  rapid  course  with 
British  and  Indian  regiments ;  made  to  pass  a 
language  test,  and  when  efficient  were  sent  to 
serve  with  the  Indian  regiments  at  the  front. 
They  have  done  excellent  service   and  hava 
suffered  many  casualties  ;  indeed,  without  this 
reinforcement  of  officers  specially  acquainted 
with  Indian  conditions,  the  efficiency  of  this 
Indian  Regiments  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained.   The    numbers  were  raised  to  over 
4,000. 

The  Imperial  Service  Troops. 


The  voluntary  movement  towards  co-opera- 
tion in  the  task  of  Imperial  defence  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  force  of  Imperial  Service 
Troops  was  initiated  in  1887  by  an  offer  made 
by  tne  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  whose  example 
was  at  once  followed  by  a  number  of  the  leading 
Native  Princes.    The  troops,  which  are  under 
regular  inspection  by  British  Officers,  though 
available  for  Imperial  service  when  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  Government  by 
their  Rulers,  belong  to  the  States  and  are  re- 
cruited from  their  subjects.   Their  armament 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Native  Army,  and  in 
training,  disciplme,  and  efficiency  they  have 
reached  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  They 
have  done  good  service  on  the  North-West 
Frontier  and  also  in  Chma  and  Somaliland. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  (1901-02  to 
1911-12)  twenty-three  States   between  them 
supphed  a  total  of  over  16,000  men.  Some 
additional  offers  of  contingents  have  since 
been  accepted,  and  the  total  strength  is  approx- 
imately  22,271,  towards  which  twenty-nine 
States  contributed.    The  total  included  some 
10,000  infantry,    and    7,500    cavalry,  while 
transport  and  camel  corps  contributed  2,700  and 
700  men  respectively.    Sappers  also  numbered 
about  700.  Gwalior  contributes  nearly  4,000  men, 
and  Kashmir  over  3,500 ;    Patiala,  Hyderabad 
and  Alwar  contribute  over  1,000  each.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  practically  the  whole  body 
of  Imperial  service   Troops  was  immediately 
placed  at  the  unfettered  service  of  the  King- 
Emperor.  Many  of  these  offers  were  gratefully 
accepted  and  large  bodies  of  Imperial  Service 
Troops  proceeded  to  one  or  other  of  the  theatres 
of  the  war. 
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The  Imperial  Cadet  Corps. 

The  Imperial  Cadet  Corps  was  founded  in 
1901,  with  the  object  of  providing  military 
training  for  the  scions  of  ruling  and  noble 
families.   The  Corps  consists  of  about  20  young 


men  of  noble  birth  who  have  been  educated 
at  the  Chiefs*  Colleges.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion lasts  between  two  and  three  years,  and  the 
cadets  are  taught  military  exercises  and  military 
science.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Dehra  Dun. 


THE   INDIAN   DEFENCE  FORCE. 


For  some  time  before  the  war  began  it  was 
realised  that  the  Volunteer  system  in  India 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  war  made  that 
realisation  all  the  more  acute.  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  other  bodies  passed  resolutions 
in  favour  of  some  form  of  compulsory  service 
for  able-bodied  Europeans,  but  jione  of  the 
schemes  suggested,  either  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Volunteers  or  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
body,  was  very  definite,  nor  indeed  could  it  be, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  definite  pronounce- 
ment by  the  Government  of  India  as  to  the 
function  which  the  Volunteers  were  supposed 
to  perform  in  war  and  peace.  It  is  true  that 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Volunteers 
were  freely  used,  especially  in  Bombay,  for  a 
variety  of  duties  normally  performed  by  gar- 
rison Iroops,  such  as  embarkation  work  and 
later  on  for  escorting  prisoners  to  Ahmednagar. 
Volunteers  joined  the  Army  and  the  Indian 
Reserve  of  Officers  in  large  numbers,  a  Volunteer 
Battery  went  to  Mesopotamia  and  a  Volunteer 
Maxim  gun  section  went  to  East  Africa ;  but 
of  the  force  as  a  whole  no  use  was  made  and  no 
compulsory  use  could  be  made  so  long  as  Section 
16  of  the  Indian  Volunteers'  Act,  which  pre- 
scribed local  limits  of  service,  remained  in  force. 

By  the  beginning  of  1916,  however,  the 
gradual  withdrawal  from  India  of  European 
troops  made  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  form 
some  scheme  by  which  the  Europeans  remaining 
in  the  country  could  be  employed  for  its  de- 
fence. How  many  Europeans  in  India  were 
fit  to  bear  arms  was  not  known,  nor  did  the 
most  recent  Census  figures  afford  any  clue  as 
large  numbers  had  left  since  August,  1914,  and 
their  places  were  not  being  filled  from  England. 
The  first  step  therefore  towards  the  desired 
end  was  the  registration  of  Europeans,  and  on 
February  2nd,  the  Registration  Ordinance, 
1917,  was  published.  By  that  Ordinance  every 
male  European  British  subject  (as  defined  in 
the  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  1898)  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  50  was  compelled  to  register 
his  name  ;  place  of  residence  ;  date  of  birth ; 
whether  single,  married  or  widower ;  number 
of  dependents,  if  any ;  profession  or  occupation, 
if  any ;  name  of  business ;  address  of  employer, 
if  any;  and  nature  of  employer's  business; 
whether  the  work  on  which  he  was  employed, 
if  any,  was  work  for  or  under  any  Government 
department;  whether  he  had  undergone  mili- 
tary or  naval  training  of  any  description,  if  so 
what  and  for  what  period. 

European  British  Subject.— According  to 
section  4  (1)  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, European  British  subject  means: — (l)Any 
subject  of  His  Majesty,  born,  naturalised  or 
domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  or  in  any  of  the  European, 
American  or  Australian  Colonies  or  possessions 
Of  His  Majesty  or  \n  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand 


or  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
Natal,  (2)  any  child  or  grandchild  of  any  such 
person  by  legitimate  descent.  That  definition, 
as  will  be  seen  later,  was  amended  before  the 
passing  of  the  Indian  Defence  Force  Act. 

Exception. — Persons  in  the  following 
categories  were  non -liable  to  register  but  might 
be  called  upon  to  support  their  claims  to  such 
non-liability: — persons  not  ordinarily  resident 
in  British  India ;  members  of  His  Majesty's 
naval  and  military  forces  other  than  volunteers 
enrolled  under  the  Indian  Volunteers  Act, 
1869  ;  persons  in  Holy  Orders  or  regular  minis- 
ters of  any  British  denomination ;  persons 
who  have  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  been  prisoners  of  war,  captured  orinterned 
by  the  enemy  or  have  been  released  orexchanged. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  Ordinance  is 
punishable  with  a  fine  which  may  extend  to 
Rs.  500,  and  failure  to  notify  change  of  address 
within  seven  days  is  punishable  with  fin^  which 
may  extend  to  Es.  200. 

Registration  authorities. — It  was  provided 
by  a  schedule  to  the  Ordinance  that  these 
authorities  should  be  in  the  case  of  any 
person  in  Government  employ  the  head  of  the 
department;  in  the  case  of  any  person  in  the  em- 
ploy of  any  public  authority  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  such  authority; in  the  case  of  any 
person  in  the  employ  of  any  railway  the  head 
of  the  railway  administration:  in  any  other  case 
where  no  special  authority  is  prescribed  the 
District  Magistrate  of  the  district  where  the 
person  for  the  time  being  is  resident,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  resident  in  a  presidency  town, 
the  Commissioner  of  Police. 

The  Bill  introduced. — The  process  of 
registration  was  carried  out  with  little  difficulty 
and  but  few  cases  of  prosecution  for  failure  to 
register  were  reported  in  the  Press.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Indian  Defence  Force  Bill  was 
introduced  (for  the  full  text  of  the  Act,  see  at 
the  end  of  this  article)  and  on  that  occasion 
H.  E.  the  Viceroy  explained  that  volunteering 
was  a  broken  reed  and  that  there  must  be 
equality  of  sacrifice.  **  It  is  useless,"  he  said, 
"  to  spend  money  on  a  military  force  which  is 
bound  to  be  ineffective  under  the  condition 
and  the  nature  of  its  existence,  so  this  new 
force  will  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Army  Act.  It  is  intended  to  be  an 
effective  military  organisation  as  the  British 
element  under  this  Act  is  to  be  dealt  with  on 
the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  British  regulars, 
so  the  Indian  element  will  come  under  the  same 
military  conditions  which  apply  to  the  Indian 
regular  forces,  saving  the  fact  in  both  cases  that 
service  is  to  be  within  India.  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  for  me  to  labour  this  point.  We 
cannot  play  at  soldiers  in  these  times,  nor  I 
hope  shall  we  play  at  soldiers  at  any  future 
time." 
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In  introducing  the  Bill  H.  E.  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief stated  that  the  service  companies 
would  for  all  intents  and  purposes  be  regular 
units  for  the  time  being,  and  would  be  clothed, 
equipped,  rationed,  and  paid  as  regulars.  They 
would  relieve  regular  units  on  garrison  duty 
and  would  be  stationed  anywhere  in  India 
where  they  might  be  required.  He  hoped  that 
their  work  would  be  reckoned  officially  as 
war  service. 

In  conclusion  he  said  that  '*  though  the 
Indian  Defence  Force  will  be  a  second  line  force 
it  will  be  in  no  sense  a  second  rate  force.  For, 
we  mean  to  make  it  a  model  of  its  kind.  Its 
members  must  realise  that  we  are  dealing  now 
with  serious  soldiering  and  that  personal  con- 
venience and  other  considerations  must  yield 
to  military  efficiency,  and  to  the  creation  of 
a  spirit  of  discipline  upon  which  that  efficiency 
so  largely  depends.  The  old  volunteer  force 
has  become  an  anachronism,  it  has  been  re- 
placed at  Home  by  the  Territorial  Force,  and 
will  now  be  replaced  in  India  by  a  Defence 
Force  designed  to  suit  local  requirements  whose 
development  and  progress  will  be  watched 
with  the  keenest  interest." 

European  British  Subjects.— The  main 
alteration  in  the  Bill  suggested  by  the  Select 
Committee  to  which  it  was  referred  related  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  **  European  British 
Subjects."  It  was  proposed  originally  to  define 
that  phrase  as  in  the  code  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
but  the  Committee  made  it  more  comprehensive. 
It  retained  the  referential  definition  contained 
in  the  Bill  and  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
definition  two  other  classes  of  persons,  namely, 
persons  who  within  the  prescribed  period  have 
asserted  the  status  of  a  European  British  Subject 
by  lodging  form  (a)  with  the  Registration 
authority  imder  the  Registration  Ordinance, 
1917,  and  persons  who  are  members  of  a  Volun- 
teer corps  constituted  under  the  Indian  Volun- 
teers Act,  1869.  *'In  the  first  case,"  said  the 
Committee  in  their  report,  "the  person  concern- 
ed has  himself  put  forward  a  claim  to  the  status 
which  should  not  lightly  be  refused,  ajid  in  the 
second  case  the  justification  for  such  a  course  is 
that  a  person  who  has  undergone  some  form  of 
military  training  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
may  well  be  required  to  aid  that  state  in  the 
time  of  need.  By  this  amendment  we  consider 
that  a  cons'iderable  extensioja  will  be  given 
to  the  ambit  of  the  definition,  and  though  the 
change  might  not  commend  itself  if  we  were 
undertaking  normal  legislation  in  normal 
times,  we  think  that  at  the  present  juncture  it  is 
justifiable."  The  effect  of  this  change  was  to 
include  in  the  Force  a  number  of  Goanese 

i  and  other  aliens  who  had  previously  been 
members  of  the  Volunteer  Force  many  of  whom 

(    were  subsequently  exempted  by  the  Tribunals 

J   from  liability  to  General  Service. 

Exemption  Tribunals. — Hasty  drafting 
i  of  the  Bill  led  to  not  a  little  confusion  and 
;  particularly  was  this  noticeable  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Exemption  Tribunals.  The  grounds 
I  on  which  they  could  grant  exemption  were 
j  sufficiently  clear  but  what  was  or  was  not  in 
the  "national  interest"  was  a  frequent  source 
;  of  discussion.  Nor  were  the  duties  of  the 
i!   Selection  Committees  (which  select  the  men 


required  at  a  given  time  for  General  Service)  at 
first  clearly  laid  down,  and  it  was  not  untilthe 
Tribunals  realised  that  a  Selection  Committee 
had  power  to  refuse  to  select  as  well  as  power 
to  select  a  given  man  that  anything  like 
uniformity  of  procedure  became  noticeable 
among  the  various  Tribunals.  But  by  that 
time  some  of  the  more  lenient  Tribunals, 
that  in  Calcutta  more  particularly,  had 
either  totally  or  partially  exempted  numbers  of 
men  who  would  have  had  little  chance  of  obtain- 
ing any  form  of  exemption  from  those  Tribunals 
which  more  fully  realised  the  gravity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  made  the  passing  of 
the  Indian  Defence  Force  Act  necessary. 

The  response  of  Indians  to  the  invitation  to 
enrol  themselves  in  the  Defence  Force  was  from 
the  first  poor.  Objection  was  taken  to  the 
terms  offered  and  to  the  distinction  made 
between  Europeans  who  were  compelled  to 
serve  and  Indians  who  were  only  asked  to 
gratify  their  frequently  expressed  longing  to 
join  the  Volunteer  force.  In  May  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  issued  a  resolution  on  the  subject 
in  which  they  noted  with  concern  the  disappoint- 
ing response  made  to  their  appeal  and  recapi- 
tulated the  circumstances  in  which  the  scheme 
was  initiated.  It  is,  said  the  Resolution, 
"a  matter  of  disappointment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  find  that  during  the  first  two 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  only  300 
men  have  been  enrolled  in  place  of  the  6,000 
for  which  preparations  were  made.  It  is 
felt  that  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Defence 
Force  and  believe  those  sentiments  of  patriotism 
which  have  brought  it  into  being,  and  who  have 
the  good  name  of  India  at  heart  will  be  dishear- 
tened to  learn  that  out  of  the  six  months  for 
which  recruiting  is  open  so  much  time  should 
have  elapsed  without  any  adequate  response 
being  made."  At  the  end  of  August,  instead  of 
6,000  being  enrolled  as  a  preliminary  step  in  six 
battalions,  only  3,803  had  applied  to  be  enrolled. 
In  September,  when  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sarma  moved 
in  Council  that  the  period  of  applications  for 
enrolment  should  be  extended,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  said  the  final  figures  were  5,634  which, 
allowing  for  rejections,  were  as  many  recruits 
as  could  well  be  drilled.  After  some  months 
the  question  of  increasing  the  force  might  be 
reconsidered. 

Conditions  of  Service. — The  conditions 
under  which  Indians  were  invited  to  serve  were 
those  applying  to  His  Majesty's  Indian  Forces 
in  the  Regular  Army,  and,  as  periodical  training 
was  not  demanded  of  those  enrolled,  were  far 
less  onerous  than  the  terms  imposed  on  Euro- 
peans in  India.  A  further  concession  to  Indian 
wishes  was  made  in  1918  when  it  was  announc- 
ed that  Indians  might  offer  themselves  for 
enlistment  in  any  of  sis  territorial  L.  D.  F. 
units  up  to  the  total  number  of  6,200,  after 
which  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
consider  a  gradual  augmentation  of  the  establish- 
ment up  to  a  maximum  of  12,000.  A  Press- 
Note  explained  that  "the  Indian  portion  of  the 
Indian  Defence  Force  is  to  be  of  real  value  in  the 
present  emergency,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
six  units  above-named  should  be  raised  to  the 
full  establishment  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
that  immediate  progress  may  be  made  with 
their  training," 
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Act  No.  Ill  of  1917. 

[28th  February  1917.] 

An  Actio  constitute  an  Indian  Defence  Force  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  constitute  an 
Indian  Defence  Force,  and  compulsorily  to 
enter  for  service  in  that  Force  certain  European 
Biifeish  subjects ;  and 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  others,  it  is  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  present  to  take  power  to  enrol 
for  such  service  only  such  persons  as  may  offer 
themselves  for  enrolment ;  it  is  hereby  enacted 
as  follows : — 

1.  (1)  This  Act  may  be  called  the  Indian 
Short  title,  extent  Defence  Force  Act,  1917 
and  duration. 

(2)  It  extends  to  the  whole  of  British  India, 
including  British  Baluchistan  and  the  Sonthal 
Parganas,  and  applies  also  to  European  British 
subjects  within  the  territory  of  any  Native 
Prince  or  Chief  in  India. 

(3)  It  shall  remain  in  force  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  war,  and  for  a  period 
of  six  months  thereafter. 

this  act,  unless  there  is  anything 
repugnant  in  the  subject 
Or  context — 


2.  In 

Definitions. 


Obligation  of 
general  military 
service. 


•*  European  British  subject,"  means  a  Euro- 
pean British  subject  as  defined  in  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  1898,  and  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  include  every 
person  who,  before  the  third  day  of  March, 
1917,  has  filled  up,  signed  and  lodged  Form  A 
with  the  Registration  Authority  under  the 
Registration  Ordinance,  1917,  and  also  every 
person  who  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act 
is  a  member  of  a  corps  of  volunteers  constituted 
under  the  Indian  Volunteers  Act,  1869; 

"Prescribed"  means  prescribed  by  rules 
made  under  this  Act. 

3.  Every  male  European  British  subject 
who,  on  the  first  day  of 
February  1917,  was  ordinarily 
resident  in  India  or  there- 
after becomes  so  resident, 
and  who  for  the  time  being 

has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  forty-one  years  and  who 
is  not  within  the  exceptions  set  out  in  the 
Schedule  to  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
enrolled  for  general  military  service  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act : 

Provided  that,  if  any  person  referred  to  in 
this  section  whilst  engaged  in  actual  military 
employment  of  which  fact  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India  shall  be  the  sole  judge,  attains 
the  age  of  forty-one  years,  such  person  shall 
continue  to  serve  for  such  additional  period 
notexceedingone  year  as  the  prescribed  military 
authority  may  direct. 

4.  Every  male  European  British  subject 

who,   on  the   first  day  of 
Obligation  of     February,  1917,    was  ordi- 
local  military   narily  resident  in  India,  or 
service,        thereafter  becomes  so  resi- 
dent, and  who  for  the  time 
being  has  attained  the  age  of  forty-one  years 


but  has  not  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and 
who  is  not  within  the  exceptions  set  out  in  the 
Schedule  to  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
enrolled  for  local  military  service  within  tlie 
meaning  of  this  Act. 

5. 


Obligation  of 
local  military 
service  and 
liability  to  mili- 
tary training. 


Every  male  European  British  subject 
who,  on  the  first  day  of 
February,  1917,  was  ordi- 
narily resident  in  India,  or 
thereafter  becomes  so  resi- 
dent, and  for  the  time  being 
has    attained    the    age  of 
sixteen  years,  but  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  enrolled  for  local  military  service, 
but  shall  only  be  liable  to  such  military  training  i 
as  may  be  provided  for  by  regulations  made 
under  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
other  form  of  military  service. 

6.  Every  person  deemed  to  be  enrolled  for 
military  service,  whether  lo- 

Obligation  on     cal  or  general,  shall,  as  from 
persons  enrolled   the  commencement  of  this 
for  military      Act,  be  deemed  to  be  enrolled 
service.         in  the  Indian  Defence  Force, 
and  may  be  appointed  to 
such  corps  or  unit  thereof  as  he  may  thereafter 
be  assigned  to,  and  shall,  if  heis  a  person  deemed 
to  be  enrolled  for  general  military  service,  be 
liable  to  serve  i  n  any  part  of  India. 

7.  Every  person  deemed  to  be  enrolled 

for  local  military  service 
Obligation  on  shall  be  subject  to  any 
persons  enrolled  rules  and  regulations  relat- 
f  or  local  military  ing  to  that  service  which  may 
service.  be  made  underthis  Act : 
Provided  that  no  such  rule  or  regulation  shall 
require  any  such  person  to  serve  outside  the 
limits  of  the  prescribed  local  area. 

8.  (1)  Every  person  deemed  to  be  enrolled 

for  general  military  service 
Obligation  on     shall  be  subject  to  any  rules  H 
persons  enrolled   and  regulations  relating  to 
for  general  mill-   that  service  which  may  be 
tary  service.      made  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Every  such  person,  when  called  out  in  the 
prescribed  manner  for  general  military  service 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Army 
Act  and  any  orders  or  regulations  made  there- 
under, whereupon  the  said  Act  orders  and 
regulations  shall  apply  to  him  as  if  the  same 
were  enacted  in  this  Act,  and  as  if  such  person 
held  the  same  rank  in  the  Army  as  he  holds  for 
the  time  being  in  the  Indian  Defence  Force, 

9.  If  any  question  arises,    with  reference 

to  this  Act,  whether  any 
Determination      person  is  a  European  British 
of  disputes  as  to     subject  within  the  meaning 
residences  and      of  this  Act  or i s  * ' ordinarily 
age.  resident*' in  British  India, 

or  is  within  the  exceptions 
set  out  in  the  Schedule  or  as  to  the  age  of  any 
person,  the  prescribed  authority,  or  a  person 
authorized  in  this  behalf  in  writing  by  that 
authority,  shall  apply  to  the  District  Magis- 
trate or  to  an  oflacer  specially  empowered 
in  this  behalf  by  the  Local  Government,  in  the 
district  or  local  area  in  which  the  person 
to  whom  the  dispute  relates  is  for  the  time 
being,  and  such  Magistrate  or  other  officer  after 
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hearing  such  person  or  giving  him  a  reasonable 
opportunity  of  being  heard,  shall  summarily 
determine  the  question,  and  the  decision  of 
such  Magistrate  or  other  olficer  shall  be  final 
for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 

Provided  that  if  any  question  referred  to  in 
this  section  has  been  decided  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  provided  in  the  Registration 
Ordinance,  1917,  such  decision  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  decision  under  this  section  of  this  Act. 

10.  If  any  person  who  is  deemed  to  be 

enrolled  for  military  service, 
Arrest  of  persons  whether  local  or  general, 
ujider  obligation  disobeys  any  notice  or  order 
for  military  calling  him  out  for  such 
service.  service,  any  District  or  Chief 
Presidency  Magistrate  may, 
on  the  application  of  the  prescribed  authority, 
or  of  a  person  authorizedin  this  behalf  in  writing 
by  that  authority,  cause  such  person  to  be 
arrested  and  brought  before  him,  and  if  the 
Magistrate  is  satisfied  that  he  is  a  person  to 
whom  Sections  3,  4  or  5  of  this  Act  applies,  and 
who  has  been  called  out  for  such  service,  the 
Magistrate  without  prejudice  to  any  pejialty 
which  such  person  may  have  incurred  shall 
make  over  such  persoji  to  the  custody  of  the 
military  authorities. 

11.  (1)  Application  may  be  made  to  the 

prescribed  authority  by,  or 
Certificate  of     (subject  to  rules  made  ujider 
exemption.      this  Act)  in  respect  of,  any 
person  referred  to  in  Sections 
3,  4  or  5,  for  the  issue  to  him  of  a  certificate  of 
exemption  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  on 
any  of  the  following  grounds,  namely : — 

(a)  that  it  is  expedient  in  the  national  interest 
that  he  should  instead  of  being  employed  in 
military  service  be  eji gaged  in  other  work ;  or 
(6)  if  he  is  being  educated  or  trained  for  any 
work  that  it  is  expedient  in  the  national  interest 
that  he  should  continue  to  be  so  educated  or 
traijied  ;  or 

(c)  ill-health  or  infirmity ; 
and  the  prescribed  authority,  if  it  considers  the 
grounds  of  the  application  established,  shall 
grant  such  a  certificate. 

(2)  The  Gove ruor- General  iu  Council  may 
also,  by  orderin  writing  direct  the  issue  to  such 
persons  or  class  of  persops,  as  he  thinks  fit,  of 
certificates  of  exemption  if  he  is  satisfied  that 
such  a  course  is  desirable  in  the  national 
interest. 

(3)  Any  certificate  of  exemption  may  be 
absolute,  conditional,  or  temporary,  and  may 
be  renewed,  varied  or  withdrawn  at  any  time 
by  the  authority  which  granted  it,  and  may 
provide  that  a  person  liable  to  general  military 
service  shall  perform  local  military  service : 

Provided  that  every  conditional  or  temporary 
tertiflcate  shall  state  the  conditions  under 
which  or  the  period  for  which  it  is  granted. 

(4)  If,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  exemption 
for  himself  or  any  other  person,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  renewal,  variation,  or 
withdrawal  of  a  certificate,  any  person  makes  a 
false  statement  or  false  representation,  to  any 
authority  under  this  section,  he  shall  be  punish- 
able with  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  tosix  months,  or  with  fine  or  with  both. 


12.   (1)  The  Governor-General  in  Council 
may,  by  notification  in  the 
Enrolment  of      "  Gazette   of   India,"  con- 
persons  other    stitute,  in   any  local  area 
than  European     which  he  may  specify  in  the 
British  subjects    notification,  corps  or  •  units 
in  the  Indian     for  the  enrolment  in  the 
Defence  Force     Indian    Defence    Force  of 
for  general       persons  other  than  European 
military  service.   British  subjects,  who  satisfy 
the  prescribed  conditions  and, 
within  six  months  from  the  commencement  of 
this  Act,   offer  themselves  for  enrolment  for 
general  military  service,  and  such  persons  may 
be  enrolled  accordingly  in  the  prescribed  man- 
ner. 

(2)  Every  person  enrolled  in  a  corps  or  unit 
constituted  under  Sub-Section  (1)  shall  be 
liable  to  serve  in  any  part  of  India,  shall  be 
subject  to  all  rules  and  regulations  that  may  be 
made  under  this  Act  relating  to  his  corps  or 
unit,  and  shall  not  quit  such  corps  or  unit, 
except  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

(3)  Every  such  person  shall,' when  called 
out  in  the  prescribed  manner  for  general  military 
service,  be  subject  to  the  Indian  Army  Act, 
1911,  and  the  rules  made  thereunder,  whereupon 
the  said  Act  and  rules  shall  apply  to  him  as 
if  he  held  the  same  rank  in  the  Indian 
Army  as  he  holds  for  the  time  being  in  the  In- 
dian Defence  Force. 

13.   (1)  The    Governor- General  in  Council 
may  make  rules  to  carry 
Power  to  make    out  the   purposes   of  this 
rules.  Act. 
(2)  In  particular  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing    power,  such 
rules  may — 

{a)  prescribe  authorities  for  the  purposes  of 
Sections  9  and  10  ; 

(6)  constitute  authorities  and  prescribe  the 
procedure  of  such  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  applications  for  exemption  from 
military  service ; 

(c)  prescribe  the  time  within  which,  and  the 
form  in  which,  such  application  may  be  made, 
and  the  persons  other  than  the  person  to  be 
exempted  by  whom  it  may  be  made  ; 

{d)  prescribe  the  conditions  subject  to  which 
persons  other  than  European  British  subjects 
should  be  permitted  to  offer  themselves  for 
general  military  service ; 

{e)  prescribe  the  military  or  other  obligations 
to  which  persons  or  any  class  of  persons  enrolled 
or  deemed  to  be  enrolled  under  this  Act  shalJ 
respectively  be  liable ;  constitute  or  specify 
Courts  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  breaches 
of  such  obligations;  prescribe  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  by  such  Courts;  and  provide 
for  the  enforcement  or  carrying  out  of  the 
orders  or  sentences  of  such  Courts ; 

(/)  provide  for  the  medical  examination  0 
persons  liable  to  general  military  service; 

{g)  provide  for  the  calling  out  and  all  purposes 
ancillary  thereto  of  persons  or  any  class  of 
persons  liable  to  general  military  service,  and 
constitute  aul  horities  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  selection  of  persons  to  be  so  called 
out ; and 
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(h)  provide  for  any  matter  in  this  Act 
directed  to  be  prescribed. 

(3)  Rules  made  ujider  this  section  may  provide 
that  any  contravention  thereof  or  of  any  order 
or  notice  issued  under  the  authority  of  any 
such  rules  shall  be  punishable  with  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months, 
or  with  fine  or  with  both. 

(4)  All  rules  made  under  this  Act  shall  be 
published  in  the  "Gazette  of  India",  and  on 
such  publication  shall  have  effect  as  if  enacted 
in  this  Act. 

14.  (1)  The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India 

may,  subject  to  the  control 
Summary  and     of     the     Governor- General 
minor  punish-    in  Council,  specify  the  sum- 
ments.         mary  and  minor  punishments 
for  breach  of  any  rule  made  under  this  Act  to 
which  persons  enrolled  or  deemed  to  be  enrolled 
under  this  Act  shall  be  liable,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  Court,    and    the  officer  or 
officers  by  whom  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
summary  and  minor     punishments  may  be 
awarded. 

(2)  No  punishment  exceeding  in  severity 
imprisonment  in  military  custody  for  a  period 
of  seven  days  shall  be  imposed  as  a  summary 
punishment,  and  no  punishment  involving 
any  kind  of  imprisonment  shall  be  imposed 
as  a  minor  punishment. 

15.  (1)  The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India 

may  make  regulations  pro- 
Power  to  make    viding  generally  for  all  details 
regulations.      connected  with  the  organi- 
zation, personnel,  duties,  and 
military  training   of  any  persons  liable  to 
military  service  or  training  under  this  Act. 

(2)  In  particular  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing  power,  such 
regulations  may — 

(a)  specify  the  units,  whether  of  regular 
troops  or  any  other  military  force  with  which 
any  person  or  class  of  persons  enrolled  or  deem- 
ed to  be  enrolled  under  this  Act  shall  serve 
or  undergo  military  training,  or  constitute 
special  military  units  for  that  purpose ; 

(b)  specify  the  courses  of  training  or 
instruction  to  be  followed  by  any  person  or  class 
of  persons  liable  to  military  service  or  training 
under  this  Act ;  and 

(c)  provide  for  and  regulate  the  remuneration,  j 
allowances,   gratuities   or    compensation  (if 
any)  to  be  paid  to  any  person  or  class  of  persons  J 


undergoing  military  service  or  training  under 
this  Act  or  to  their  dependants. 

(3)  Regulations  made  under  this  section  may 
provide  that  any  contravention  thereof,  or  of 
any  order  or  notice  issued  under  the  authority 
of  any  such  regulation,  shall  be  punishable  with 
fine  which  may  extend  to  five  hundred  rupees. 

16.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
Act  not  to  apply  person  confined  in  a  prison 
to  persons  con-     or  lunatic  asylum. 

fined  in  a  prison 
or  lunatic 
asylum. 

17.  The  Governor- General  in  Council 
Power  to  dis-  may    disband    any  corps 

band  corps  or  or  unit   constituted  under 

unit.  this  Act. 

18.  The  provisions  of  the  Registration 
Provisions  of     Ordinance,   1917,   shall  be 

Registration  in  force  during  the  continu- 

Ordinance,  ance  of  this  Act,  and  shall 

1917,  continued  have  effect  as  if  they  had 

in  force.  been  enacted  in  this  Act : 

Provided  that  the  following  amendments 
shall  be  made  therein,  namely: — 

(1)  In  Section  3,  Sub-Section  (1),  of  the  said 
Ordinance,  for  the  words  "had  not  attained 
the  age  of  fifty  years  on  the  first  day  of  February, 
1917,"  the  words  **  who  for  the  time  being  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years,"  shall  be 
substituted. 

(2)  In  Schedule  II  of  the  said  Ordinance  in 
entry  (1)  after  the  word  "forces"  the  words 
"  or  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine  Service"  shall 
be  inserted,  and  in  entry  (2)  for  the  word 
"British,"  the  word  "religious**  shall  be 
substituted. 

THE  SCHEDULE. 
(See  Sections  3  and  4.] 
Exceptions, 

(1)  Members  of  His  Majesty's  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine 
Service  other  than  Volunteers  enrolled  under 
the  Indian  Volunteers'  Act,  1869. 

(2)  Persons  in  Holy  Orders  or  regular  Minis 
ters  of  any  religious  denomination. 

(3)  Persons  who  have  at  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  been  prisoners  of  war, 
captured  or  interned  by  the  enemy,  or  have 
been  released  or  exchanged. 


AMENDING  BILLS. 


During  the  autumn,  1918,  session  of  the 
Imperial  Legislative  Council  three  Bills  were 
officially  introduced  which  contained  amendments 
to  the  I.  D.  F.  Act.  The  first  made  it  possible 
for  men  over  50  to  volunteer  for  service 
in  the  Defence  Force.  Some  such  provision 
had  been  contemplated  in  1917  but  it  was 
not    then    thought    worthwhile  to  legislate 


for  the  small  number  of  men  likely  to  be  affected. 
Experience,  however,  showed  that  there  was  a 
good  proportion  of  men  in  the  Force  who  on  at- 
taining the  age  of  50  might  wish  to  remain  in  it. 

Territorial  Limitations.  The  second  Bill 
known  as  the  Indian  Defence  Bill  brought  men 
under  41  more  on  equality  with  their  fellow 
citizens  in  the  United    Kingdom  who  are 
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liable  to  service  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It 

enlarged  the  scope  of  the  miUtary  service  im- 
posed by  the  I.  D.  F.  Act  so  as  to  make  service 
out  of  India  compulsory  in  the  case  of  European 
British  subjects  in  the  General  Service  class 
{i.  e.,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  41).  This  mea- 
sure, said  the  Commander-in-Chief  when  in- 
troducing it,  has  the  "advantage  of  considerably 
increasing  the  utility  of  the  Indian  Defence 
Force,  for  it  is  evident  that  military  operations 
based  on  India  might  easily  extend  beyond  its 
frontiers,  and  in  such  circumstances,  the  exist- 
ing territorial  limitations  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  the.  force  would  prove  highly 
inconvenient." 

Industrial  Compulsion  Act. 

Of  greater  importance,  however  than  the 
two  Bills  just  mentioned,  was  the  Bill  which 
sought  to  provide  that  persons  deemed  to  be 
enrolled  for  military  service  under  the  I.  D.  F. 
Act  might  be  called  upon  to  perform  war  worK. 
The  bill  was  introduced  and,  after  considerable 
Criticism  by  two  European  members,  post- 
poned for  six  months.  It  is  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  statement  of  objects  and  reasons 
which  states:  Certain  industries  of  national 
importance,  which  are  essential  to  the  mainte 
nance  of  the  forces  in  the  field,  are  steadily  ex 
panding  on  a  large  scale  necessitating  the 
employment  of  men  with  special  technical 
knowledge  and  training  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  such  expansion.  It  is  becoming  increas- 

STRENGTH  AND  HEALTH  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  average  strength  of  European  Troops,  Regulars  and  Territorials,  in  India  during 
1917  was  80,825  as  compared  with  60,737  in  1916.  The  following  table  shows  the  main  facts  as 
regards  the  health  : — 


ingiy  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  specialist 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  it  is  proposed 
to  utilise  to  the  fullest  extent  the  services  of 
those  who  are  in  India.  The  Bill  is  designed 
to  give  effect  to  this  proposal.  Briefly  the  Bill 
provides  for  taking  power,  by  an  order  in 
writing  to  require  any  member  of  the  European 
portion  of  the  Indian  Defence  Force,  whether 
in  possession  of  an  exemption  certificate  or 
not,  to  take  up  or  continue  any  employment 
in  any  industry  declared  to  be  of  national 
importance  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 
Persons  in  respect  of  whom  such  an  order  has 
been  made  will  be  deemed  to  have  been  called 
out  for  general  military  service  or  to  have  been 
called  upon  to  perform  actual  miUtary  duty 
as  the  case  may;  be,  according  as  they  belong 
to  the  general  military  service  or  local  military 
service  class.  It  is  not  intended  to  exercise 
this  power  except  for  the  purposes  of  Govern- 
ment service  and  industrial  concerns  under 
Government  control.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
provision  for  the  payment  of  reasonable  salaries 
to  persons  employed  on  technical  work  and 
to  utili«e  the  services  of  the  selection  committees 
formed  under  the  Indian  Defence  Force  Act  for 
advising  the  Government  as  regards  individual 
cases.  This  Act,  owing  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  was  never  enforced.  The  training  of  the 
Indian  Defence  Force  was  modified  in  1919  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  new  scheme  of  service 
will  replace  that  force  early  in  1920. 


Period. 

Average 
strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids  sent 
home. 

Average 
constantly 
sick. 

1910-14  (Averages) 
1915    . . 

69,440 
44,891 

39,389 
36,952 

303 
267 

488 
889 

2094-57 
1754-19 

1917    . . 

60,737 
80,825 

46,892 
62,372 

397 
390 

1,343 
1,337 

2414-56 
3686-45 

The  average  strength  of  Indian  Troops  including  those  on  duty  in  China  and  other  stations 
outside  India,  but  excluding  those  under  field  service  conditions,  was  191,242  in  1917  as  compared 
with  139,076  in  1916.   The  following  table  gives  the  actuals  of  sickness,  mortaUty  and  invaUding 
for  each  of  the  years  1917, 1916, 1915  and  the  averages  for  the  quinquennial  period  1910-14. 

Period. 

Average 
strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

InvaUds. 

Average 
constantly 
sick. 

1910-14  (average)  . . 

130,261 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,662 

1915 

119,985 

89,315 

1,026 

5,415 

4,065 

1916 

39,076 

105,333 

1,248 

3,745 

6,250 

1917 

191,242 

141,787 

2,201 

3,421 

6,556 
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Accounts, 

Accounts, 

1918-19. 

1919-20, 
Budget. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

Budget. 

Revised. 

EXPBl^DlTURE. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ha 
xvS. 

IvS. 

Rs. 

India— 

Effective  Services— 

Administration 

57,48,817 

67,29,355 

66,28,800 

69,92,000 

70,69,020 

Military  Accounts    . . 

26,20,842 

28,31,257 

27,38,050 

28,06,000 

28,29,400 

Regimental  Pay,  etc. 

7,72,27,057 

8,00,99,834 

8,29,91,860 

8,19,19,000 

13,80,70,750 

Supply  and  Transport 

2.91,17,776 

3,50,30,972 

3,48,04,080 

4,10,19,000 

5,12,71,000 

Veterinary 

1,72,784 

1,98,304 

1,70,240 

2,00,000 

1,94,960 

Clothing 

42,37,239 

26,77,025 

20,42,000 

39,36,000 

72,75,200 

Remounts 

44,62,466 

55,35,529 

43,83,680 

46,48,000 

50,32,760 

Medical  Services 

30,12,527 

32,32,100 

31,66,310 

36,27,000 

69,05,460 

Medical  St 

6,19,833 

22,32,843 

1  Q  4.0  R^n 

XO,  '±v/,UOv/ 

OQ  a1  (\(\(\ 

23,36,000 

Ordnance 

1,18,71,030 

1,59,59,793 

1,79,92,030 

2,23,00,000 

1,82,19,980 

Ecclesiastical 

3,96,759 

4,36,924 

4,03,700 

4,36,000 

4,40,180 

Education 

5,65,931 

6,74,813 

14,10,290 

Compensation  for 
Food,  etc. 

34,00,920 

7,99,000 

7,47,000 

12,66,000 

28,69,000 

Miscellaneous  Serviceb 

11,31,78,446 

14,08,82,246 

15,96,43,000 

33,28,56,000 

21,47,96,000 

Indian 

Board. 
Hutting 

Munitions 

55,019 
2,56,912 

28,55,621 
2,65,487 

21,86,280 

34,66,000 
^  90  nno 

30,56,470 
2,50,000 

Conveyance  by  Road, 

River  and  Sea. 
Conveyance  by  Rail . . 

9,65,231 
1,09,80,704 

8,13,580 
1,48,21,052 

8,33,970 
1  on  nn  nrsn 

9,97,000 

9  QA  f^C\  C\(\C\ 

9,88,690 
2,14,00,00C 

Cantonments 

17,37,917 

18,41,728 

12,08,090 

18,75,000 

13,16,84C 

Unadjusted  Expend- 
iture . 

—1,75,481 

—16,27,238 

.... 

Total  Rs.  .. 

27,04,52,729 

31,62,89,725 

33,41,83,000 

53,54,56,000 

48,57,32,00' 

^on-effective  Services — Rs. 

1,28,45,207 

1,46,21,875 

1,60,71,000 

1,59,90,00C 

1,78,71,00 

Total  India  Rs. 

28,32,97,93e 

33,09,11,60C 

)  35,02,54.00( 

)  55,14,46,O0C 

)  50,36,03,0( 

Equivalent  in  sterling  £  . . 

18,886, 52C 

>  22,060,77^ 

1  23,350,30C 

)  36,763,10( 

)  33,573,5( 

Expenditure  on  Military  Services,  167 


Accounts, 

Accounts, 
1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1  Q1Q-90 

1916-17. 

Budget. 

Revised. 

Budget. 

England— 
Effective  Services — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Payments  to  War 
Office  for  British 
Forces. 

Furlough  Allowances, 
etc.,  of  British 
Forces. 

Consolidated  Clothing 
Allowances  of  Bri- 
tish Soldiers. 

Furlough  Allowances, 
Indian  Service. 

Indian  Troop  Service  . 

Other  Heads  .. 

930,700 

930,700 

930,700 

872,200 

911,700 

14,941 
1 

277,010 
31,677 

15,219 

1  01  AO  7 

iyi,Od  / 

303,818 
33,993 

30,000 

187,000 

272,300 
40,500 

20,000 

192,000 

272,300 
166,800 

50,000 

310,000 
63,100 

Clothing  Stores 

Ordnance  and  Miscell- 
aneous Stores. 

Medical  Stores 

Remount  Stores 

Supply  and  Transport 
Stores. 

Mechanical  Transport 
Stores. 

Military  Farms  Stores 

Aviation  Stores 

!North-West  Frontier, 
1914. 

Stores  taken  to  India 
with  Troops. 

108,039 
1,152,872 

182,705 



83,000 

1,65,439 

25,428 

29  638 

110,000 
1,946,096 

117,303 
2,945 
83,000 

150,272 

23,879 
63 

110,000 
166,700 

161,700 
3,200 
83,000 

160,000 

31,100 
203,300 

110,000 
422,000 

140,000 
3,200 
83,000 

125,000 

37,400 
100,000 

1,600 

110,000 
429,400 

183,000 
3,200 
83,000 

160,000 

39,700 
200,000 

Total      £  .. 

3,191,512 

3,908,325 

2,379,500 

2,545,500 

2,793,100 

on-effective  Services — 

Payments  to  War 
Office  for  British 
Forces. 

Pensions,  Indian  Ser- 
vice. 

Other  Heads  .  • 

676,073 

672,373 

1  1  7fi 

1, 1 1  0,^OD 

277  196 

576,100 

1,170,000 
315,000 

1,076,400 

1,150,000 
285,000 

1,941,100 

1  1  Qn  non 
1,  loU,UUU 

9Q9  nOn 

Total      £  .. 

2,181,962 

2,124,805 

2,061,100 

2,511,400 

3,363,100 

Total  England  £  . . 

5,373,474 

6,033,130 

4,440,600 

5,056,900 

6,156,200 

Total  Expenditure  £  . . 

24,260,003 

28,093^904 

27,790,900 

41,820,000 

39,729,700 

Receipts. 

ivS. 

JxS. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

xvS. 

India  ..       ..  Rs. 

1,17,70,562 

1,53,52,150 

1,29,01,000 

1,56,15,000 

1,39,47,000 

Equivalent  in  sterling  £ 
England     ..       ..  £ 

£ 

'78/1  Tnd. 
330,814 

£ 

280,453 

£ 

860,100 
284,000 

£ 

1  ,041,000 
269,200 

£ 

274,500 

Total  Receipts  £  . . 

1,115,518 

1,303,930 

1,144,100 

1,310,200 

1,204,300 

Total  Net  ExPENDiTURE.fi 

23,144,485 

26,789,974 

26,646,800 

40,509,800 

38,525,400 
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THE  EAST  INDIES  SQUADRON. 

Since  1903  a  squadron  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
known  as  the  East  Indies  Squadron,  has  been 
maintained  in  Indian  waters.  It  has  natu- 
rally varied  in  strength  from  time  to  time,  and 
of  late  years  in  particular  there  have  been 
several  changes  in  its  composition,  the  most 
recent  being  in  the  direction  of  strengthening 
it,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  strength  in 
the  other  squadrons  of  the  Eastern  Fleet.  In 
1903  the  squadron  consisted  of  one  second 
class  and  three  smaller  cruisers  and  four  sloops 
or  gunboats.  In  1906,  when  the  policy  of 
withdrawal  from  Eastern  waters  was  inaugur- 

The  proportion  of  contributions  from  the  overseas  Dominions  towards  naval  expenditure 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  issued  with  the  last  Navy  Estimates  that  gave  details 


ated,  it  consisted  of  two  second  class  and  two 
third  class  cruisers,  and  remained  at  this 
strength  imtil  1910 :  when  one  second  class 
cruiser  was  withdrawn  and  two  smaller  vessels 
substituted,  and  three  cruisers  were  lent  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  assist  in  the  suppression 
of  the  arms  traffic  in  the  Gulf.  By  1913  the 
position  of  the  East  Indies  squadron  had  con- 
siderably improved.  The  battleship  Swift- 
sure  had  taken  the  place  of  the  second  class 
cruiser  which  had  been  flagship,  and  a  modern 
second  class  cruiser  replaced  the  Perseus. 


Received  froi» 


Nature  of  Service. 


Total. 


India 

Australian  Common-  ( 
wealth  Dominion  of  \ 
Canada. 

Australian  Commonwealth, 
Do. 

Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Newfoundland 


Maintenance  of  His  Majesty's  Ships  in  Indian  Waters. 

Indian  Iroop  Service  (on  account  of  work  performed  by 
the  Admiralty) 

Repayment  on  account  of  services  rendered  by  His  Ma^ 
jesty's  Ships  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  Arms 
Traffic  in  the  Persian  Gulf  


Contributions  on  account  of  liability  for  Retired  Pay  of 
Officers  and  Pensions  of  Men  lent  from  the  Royal  Navy. 

Survey  of  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  Aupt^alia  .. 

Maintenance  of  an  Australasian  Squadron  and  of  a  branch 
of  the  Royal  Navy  Reserve  

Maintenance  of  an  Australasian  Squadron  and  of  the  Im- 
perial Navy  generally,  also  of  a  branch  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve 

General  maintenance  of  the  Navy  


Maintenance  of  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve 

Total 


£ 

100,000 
3,400 

64,000 

10,800 
7,500 
41,600 


100,000 
85,000 

3,000 


415,300 


India's  Marine  Expenditure. 

Since  1869  India  has  paid  %  contribution  of  varying  amounts  to  the  Imperial  Government 
in  consideration  of  services  performed  by  the  Royal  Navy.  Under  existing  arrangements, 
which  date  from  1896-7,  the  subsidy  of  £100,000  a  year,  is  paid  for  the  upkeep  of  certain 
ships  of  the  East  India  Squadron,  which  may  not  be  employed  beyond  prescribed  limits,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  India.  The  chief  heads  of  marine  expenditure,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  £400,000  annually,  are  shown  below.  Charges  and  receipts  in  respect  of  pilot- 
age are  no  longer  brought  to  account  under  this  head  : — 


Accounts, 
1916-17. 

Accounts, 
1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20 
Budget. 

Budget.  1  Revised. 

EXPENDITUKE. 

40,85,438 

67,45,164 

52,53,000 

61,62,000 

62,40,000 

Equivalent  in  sterling  £ 
Total      . .  £ 

Receipts. 

Equivalent  in  sterling  £ 

England   £ 

Total  £ 
Net  EXPBNDITITRE  .  £ 

272,362 
421,318 

449,678 
358,146 

350,200 
610,100 

410,800 
598,800 

416,000 
815,600 

693,680 

807,824 

960,300 

1,009,600 

1,231,600 

54,75,072 

48,32,333 

46,29,000 

47,01,000 

44,85,000 

365,005 
22 

322,155 

308,600 

313,400 

299,000 

365,027 

322,155 

30§,600 

313,400 

299,000 

328,653 

485,669 

651,700 

696,200 

932,600 

Royal  Indian  Marine. 
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ROYAL  IND 

The  Royal  Indian  Marine  (The  Sea  Service 
under  the  Government  of  India)  traces  its 
origin  so  far  back  as  1612  when  the  East  India 
Company  stationed  at  Surat  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  themselves  with  armed 
vessels  to  protect  their  commerce  and  settle- 
ments from  the  Dutch  or  Portuguese  and  from 
the  pirates  which  infested  the  Indian  coasts. 
The  first  two  ships,  the  Dragon  and  Hoseander 
(or  Osiander),  were  despatched  from  England 
in  1612  under  a  Captain  Best,  and  since  those 
days  under  slightly  varying  titles  and  of  various 
strengths  the  Government  in  India  have  always 
maintained  a  sea  service. 
The  periods  and  titles  have  been  as  follows: — 
Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'s  Marine  . .  1612—1686 
Bombay  „  ..  1686—1830 

Indian  Navy      „  . .    1830 — 1863 

Bombay  Marine  ..    1863 — 1877 

H.  M.  Indian  Marine  . .  . .  1877 — 1892 
B-oyal  Indian  Marine  . .  1892,  Present  day. 
The  Marine  has  always  been  most  closely 
connected  with  Bombay,  and  in  1668  when 
the  E.  India  Co.  took  over  Bombay,  Captain 
Young  of  the  Marine  was  appointed  Deputy 
Governor.  From  then  until  1877  the  Marine 
was  under  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and 
although  from  that  date  all  the  Marine  Es- 
tablishments were  amalgamated  into  an  Im- 
perial Marine  under  the  Government  of  India, 
Bombay  has  continued  to  be  the  headquarters 
and  the  official  residence  of  the  Director. 

War  Service  of  the  Marine. 

1612--1717  Continuous  wars  against  Dutch, 
Portuguese  and  Pirates  for  supremacy  of  West 
Coast  of  India.  1744  War  with  France,  cap- 
ture of  Chandernagore,  and  French  ship  In- 
dienne.  In  1756  Capture  of  Castle  of  Gheria, 
1774  Mahratta  War,  capture  of  Tannah.  Latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  war  with 
French  and  Dutch,  Capture  of  Pondicherry, 
Trincomalee,  Jafnapatam,  Colombo,  etc. 
1801  Egyptian  campaign  under  Sir  Balph 
Abercrombie.  1803  War  with  France.  1810 
Taking  of  Mauritius  and  capture  of  French 
ship  in  Port  Louis.  Early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  suppression  of  Jowasmi  Pi- 
rates in  the  Persian  Gulf.  1811  Conquest  of 
Tara.  1813  Expedition  against  Sultan  of 
Sambar.  1817-18  Mahratta  War,  capture 
of  Forts  at  Sevemdroog.  1819  Expedition 
to  exterminate  piracy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
1820  Capture  of  Mocha.  1821  Expedition 
against  the  Beni-koo-Ali  Arabs.  1824-26  First 
Burma  War.  1827  Blockade  of  Berbera  and 
Somali  Coast.  1835  Defeat  of  Beni  Yas  Pi- 
rater.  1838  Expedition  to  Afghanistan  and 
capture  of  Karachi.  1838  Capture  of  Aden. 
3S40-42  War  in  China.  1843  Scinde  War 
Battle  of  Meanee,  capture  of  Hyderabad. 
1845-46  Maori  war  in  New  Zealand.  1848-49 
War  in  Punjab,  siege  of  Mooltan.  1852  Second 
Burma  War,  Capture  of  Rangoon,  Martaban, 
Bassein,  Prome  and  Pegu.  1855  Persian 
War,  capture  of  Bushire,  Muhammerah  and 
Ahwaz.  1856-57  War  in  China.  1857-59 
The  Indian  Mutiny.  1859  Capture  of  the 
Island  of  Beyt.  1860  China  War,  Canton, 
Taku  Forts,  Fatshan  and  Pekin.  1871  Abys- 
sinian War.    1882  Egyptian  Campaign.  1885 


AN  MARINE. 

Egyptian  Campaign.  1885  Third  Burma  War. 
1889  Chin-Lshai  Expedition.  1896  Suakin 
Expedition.  1897  Expedition  to  Imtirbe, 
Mombassa  E.  Africa.  1899-1902  S.  African 
War.  1900-01  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China; 
relief  of  Pekin.  1902-04  Somaliland  Expedition. 

Service  in  the  War  1914-18.— The  Royal 
Indian  Marine,  though  a  small  Service  compared 
with  the  Army  and  Navy,  has  played  a  very 
active  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  European 
War.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  the  Service 
was  under  the  administration  of  Captain  (now 
Rear-Admiral)  W.  Lumsden,  C.V.O.,  R.N., 
Director,  Royal  Indian  Marine.  Captain 
Lumsden  retired  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1918,  and  the  post  has  since  been  held  by  Cap- 
tain N.  F.  J.  Wilson,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E.,  R.I.M. 

The  first  service  performed  by  the  Royal 
Indian  Marine  was  the  establishment  at  the 
large  ports  of  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Aden,  Karachi 
and  Rangoon,  of  the  Examination  Service 
which  in  conjimction  with  the  Military 
authorities  safeguarded  those  ports  from 
enemy  action.  Most  of  the  larger  ships  of  the 
Royal  Indian  Marine  Mhich  are  in  peace  times 
unarmed,  and  are  employed  in  carrying  troops, 
etc.,  were  armed  and  fitted  in  the  Govern- 
ment Dockyard  at  Bombay,  and  handed  over 
to  the  Royal  Navy  for  service  as  Auxiliary 
Cruisers.  Most  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine 
personnel,  both  European  and  Indian, 
continued  to  serve  on  board  these  ships,  some 
of  which  took  part  in  actions.  Early  in  1915, 
the  R.I.M.S.  "  Hardinge  "  took  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  was  struck  by 
a  Turkish  8- inch  shell  on  the  starboard  side, 
carrying  away  the  fore  funnel  and  part  of  the 
bridge.  The  "  Comet  "  was  sunk  by  the  Turks 
during  the  battle  of  Ctesiphon  in  1916.  The 
' '  Lawrence "  took  part  in  the  advance  up 
the  Tigris,  and  was  in  action  at  the  taking  of 
Kurna,  and  constantly  under  fire. 

The  chief  service  rendered  by  the  Royal 
Indian  Marine,  however,  has  been  in  connection 
with  Marine  transport  work.  The  Royal 
Indian  Marine  furnished  base  Transport  staffs 
for  Bombay,  Karachi,  Calcutta,  Rangoon  and 
Madras,  as  well  as  overseas  staffs  for  Egypt, 
France,  Mesopotamia  and  East  Africa.  The 
fitting  out  of  ships  as  Transports  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Troops,  animals,  stores,  etc.,  from 
India  to  the  different  theatres  of  War  overseas 
and  vice  versa,  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
ships,  and  the  several  duties  connected  there- 
with were  also  carried  out  by  the  Royal  Indian 
Marine.  The  number  of  vessels  taken  up  and 
fitted  out  in  connection  with  the  despatch 
of  the  first  lot  of  troops  from  India  numbered 
over  260,  but  this  did  not  finish  the  task 
allotted  to  the  Royal  Indian  Marine,  as  after 
the  despatch  of  troops,  the  necessary  sea- 
transport  for  the  carriage  of  reinforcements 
to  the  theatres  of  War  had  to  be  arranged  for. 
The  number  of  troops,  animals,  and  stores, 
conveyed  by  these  ships  is  recorded  in  the 
Military  Department  of  Government,  but 
the  mere  details  of  numbers  scarcely  conveys 
any  idea  of  the  sustained  effort  which  the 
movement  of  these  large  numbers  involved, 
and  the  work  that  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
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vessels  in  a  state  of  repair  and  efficiency,  all 
of  which  fell  on  the  Uoyal  Indian  Marine. 

Neither  the  capacity  of  the  two  Royal  Indian 
Marine  Dockyards  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
nor  the  personnel  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine, 
which  was  just  sufficient  for  carrying  on  its 
functions  during  normal  times,  and  perhaps 
in  minor  expeditions,  could  be  expected  to 
cope  with  the  large  amount  of  responsible 
work  detailed  above,  and  to  carry  it  out  expedi- 
tiously, and  at  the  same  time  efficiently.  The 
administrative  staff  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine, 
however,  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  by  engaging 
a  large  number  of  extra  personnel,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Royal  Engineer's  Department 
Railways,  and  the  Shipping  Companies,  perform- 
ed the  stupendous  task  with  great  credit  to  the 
Service,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  Empire. 

Prize  Ships. — On  the  outbreak  of  "War, 
enemy  vessels  which  were  in  Eastern  Ports 
were  seized  and  placed  imder  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Indian 
Marine,  The  number  of  vessels  seized  was 
23,  and  this  fleet  represented  a  tonnage  of 
over  1,00,000  and  a  value  of  over  one  million 
pounds  sterUng.  The  arrangement  for  the 
employment  of  this  fleet  was  not  an  easy  task. 
The  enemy  crew  had  to  be  replaced  and  the 
ships  manned  and  fitted  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  Though  great  difficulties  were*^  ex- 
perienced, this  was  accomplished  without 
any  loss  of  time  and  the  vessels  were  detailed 
for  different  duties.  Very  little  is  known  to 
the  public  outside  of  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  these  Prizes.  The  valuable  services 
rendered  by  this  Fleet,  and  the  important 
part  it  has  played  in  the  operations  of  the  War, 
cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  Besides  the 
general  Transport  Service,  they  have  performed 
duties  as  Colliers,  Depot  Ships,  Prison  Ships, 
Convalescent  and  Hospital  Ships.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  note  that  ships  of  the  Bombay 
Prize  Steamship  Section  were  the  first  Ger- 
man Prizes  to  be  utilised  in  the  whole  of  the 
Empire.  In  order  to  relieve  the  congestion 
of  cargo  at  Indian  Ports  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  removal  of  private  vessels  from  Indian 
Trade  for  Imperial  Transport  Work,  the  Prize 
Ships  for  some  time  were  also  employed  com- 
mercially. The  Prize  Ship  Fleet  has  also 
sustained  together  with  the  shipping  of  the 
world  its  quota  of  losses  due  to  enemy  action, 
though  fortunately  the  casualties  in  the  per- 
sonnel have  been  very  few.  The  officers, 
engineers,  and  crew  of  the  Merchant  Service 
by  whom  the  vessels  are  manned  have  main- 
tainec?  the  best  traditions  of  the  Services  to 
which  they  belong,  by  their  devotion  to  duty. 
Many  of  them  have  earned  an  honourable 
mention  in  the  official  despatches. 

River  Transport. — In  addition  to  the 
fitting  out  of  vessels,  arranging  for  their  despatch 
and  for  the  Transport  Staff,  the  management 
of  Prize  Steam  Ships,  etc.,  the  Royal  Indian 
Marine  Service  was  called  upon  to  provide 
River  Transport  for  the  advance  of  the  British 
Force  in  Mesopotamia,  and  also  to  organise  a 
River  Transport  Service  in  that  country.  The 
difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining  suitable 
river  craft  in  India  capable  of  navigating  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  well  known  and  need 
not    be    recapitulated.   As,    however,  the 


demand  was  insistent  such  vessels  as  most 
nearly  approximated  to  the  required  dimen- 
sions were  taken  up  in  India  and  despatched 
in  tow  to  Mesopotamia.  The  despatch  of 
this  huge  flotilla,  which  numbered  over  800 
vessels  and  barges,  over  a  distance  varying 
between  1,600  to  3,000  miles  was  a  big  under- 
taldng  and  was  not  carried  through  without 
loss,  owing  to  the  frail  nature  of  many  of  the 
craft  which  were  unfitted  to  face  sea  conditions. 
With  these  craft  as  they  arrived,  a  River 
Service  was  organised  by  the  Royal  Indian 
Marine,  and  when  the  conduct  of '  operations 
was  taken  over  by  the  War  Office  in  August, 
1916,  they  found  a  river  transport  service  in 
existence,  the  efficiency  of  which  their  Officers 
have  frequently  recognised.  India,  however, 
continued  to  be  the  base  of  supply  of  troops 
and  stores  for  Mesopotamia,  and  the  fact  that 
the  War  Office  took  over  the  operations,  did 
not  therefore  relieve  the  strain  on  the  Royal 
Indian  Marine  Services,  whose  work  in  carrying 
for  tonnage,  personnel,  for  ships,  transport 
staff,  etc.,  continued.  The  actual  numbers 
of  craft  taken  up  and  despatched  to  Mesopota- 
mia were  1,093,  including  River  Steamers, 
Tugs,  Launches,  Barges,  Motor  Boats  of  every 
size  and  description.  The  Royal  Indian 
Marine  also  transferred  213  Officers  (38  Per- 
manent, 175  Temporary)  to  the  War  Office 
for  service  in  Mesopotamia,  when  the  latter 
assumed  charge  of  the  operations. 

Work  of  the  Dockyards —Such  is  a  brief 
record  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Royal 
Indian  Marine  Service  to  the  Empire  in  this 
great  war,  but  the  record  cannot  be  considered 
even  partially  complete,  without  special  re- 
ference to  the  work  of  the  Dockyards  .  These 
two  establishments  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  during  the  war.  Besides  undertaking 
the  survey  and  fitting  out  of  numbers  of  trans- 
ports, the  plans  for  fitting  out  by  private  firms 
of  the  remainder  were  all  prepared  by  the 
Dockyard  Officers,  and  their  completion 
supervised  by  them.  The  immense  flotilla 
for  Mesopotamia  nearly  all  passed  through 
Dockyard  hands,  where  they  were  docked, 
repaired  and  prepared  for  their  sea  voyage. 
Almost  of  greater  importance  are  the  repairs 
and  overhaul  of  the  East  Indies  Naval  Squa- 
dron which  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
Bombay  Dockyard,  for  its  repairs  and  stores. 
The  fitting  out  of  the  mine- sweeping  Flotilla 
was  another  of  its  energies  and  latterly  the 
building  of  six  Trawlers  for  the  same  worlr 
has  been  undertaken.  In  addition  a  consider- 
able number  of  Barges,  Oil  flats,  steam  launclic 
and  Boats  have  been  built  for  Mesopotamia. 

In  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  ai 
enemy  vessel  had  laid  mines  in  Eastern  Wat(  rr 
the  Royal  Indian  Marine  was  called  upon  ii 
February,  1917,  to  organise  a  Patrol  and  Mine 
sweeping  Service  round  the  coast  of  India 
Royal  Indian  Marine  and  Merchant  Vessel 
were  fitted  up  and  utilised  for  the  purpose 
They  were  manned  by  Royal  Indian  Marine 
and  Merchant  Service  personnel,  but  for  certair 
purposes  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  th 
Commander-in-Chief,  East  Indies,  in  April  191h 

In  addition  to  this  and  the  Examinatioi 
Service,  the  Royal  Indian  Marine  supplied  th 
personnel  for  a  Patrol  Service  in  the  Bay  c 
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Bengal  and  on  the  Burma  Coast  to  deal  with 
the  threat  of  the  importation  of  arms  into  India. 
This  Service  remained  in  active  employ  until  the 
danger  was  considered  at  an  end.  * 

Mention  was  made  in  Parliament  of  the  good 
services  rendered  by  the  Royal  Indian  Marine  in 
the  War,  and  a  large  number  of  Royal  Indian 
Marine  Officers  have  been  the  recipients 
of  honours  for  meritorious  services,  and  both, 
they  and  other  Royal  Indian  Marine  personnel 
have  several  times  been  mentioned  in  des- 
patches. The  services  of  Warrant  Officers  and 
Crews  have  also  been  recognised  by  Govern- 
ment, by  the  grant  of  medals  and  in  different 
other  ways.  21  Officers,  9  Warrant  Officers, 
and  nearly  300  ratings  have  given  their  life 
in  this  War. 

The  numbers  of  Officers  and  Warrant  Officers 
who  have  been  the  recipient  of  honours  or 

been  mentioned  in  despatches  are  as  follows  : — 


Officers. 


Created 

C.  M.  G  

CLE  

C.  B.  E  

M.  B.  E  

Awarded  the  D.  S.  0  

D.  S.  C  

Officers. 


Mentioned  in  Despatches  . . 

Warrant  Officers. 
Mentioned  in  Despatches . . 


12 


Personnel,  1919. 

Director. 

Captain  N  F.  J.  Wilson,  c.m.g.,  c.b.E.,  r.i.m. 
Office  Residence,  Government  Dock  Yard, 
Bombay. 

(The  Director,  R.I.M.,  advises  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  on  all  maritime  matters.) 

Deputy  Director. 

Capt.  B.  H.  Jones,  R.i.m. 

Assistant   Director  (Administration),  A.  A. 
Whelan,  Esqr. 

Captain  superintendent. 

Captain   D.  F.  Vines,  o.b.b.,  r.i.m.;  Off. 

Residence,  Marine  House,  Calcutta. 

Officers. 

Commanders         ...       . .       . .  ..33 

Lieutenants  and  Sub-Lieutenants         . .  72 

Chief  Engineers  10 

Engineers  and  Assistant  Engineers  . .  75 
Marine  Survey   11 


Warrant  Officers. 


Gunners 
Clerks 

Engine  Drivers 


24 
21 


Petty  Officers  and  Men. 


2,225  Recruited  from  the  Ratnagiri  District  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

Ships. 

.R.  I.  M.  S.  Dufferin*    .  .6315  tons 
,,        Hardinge*  ..5467  „ 
Northbrook.*5048  „ 
„       Nearchus    ..  491  „ 
„        Dalhousie*  ..1524  „ 
„        Mayo  ..1125 
,,        Lawrence*  . .  903  „ 
Minto*       ..  960  „ 
„        Investigator  .1014  „ 
„        Palinurus    ..  299  „ 
„        Sunbeam    ..  334  „ 
Bhamo      ..  172  „ 


Troopships 


Light-house  Tender 
Station  Ship  . . 

Despatch  Vessel 
Special  Service .  * 
Surveying  Ship 

Station  Ship  . . 
River  Steamer . . 


Sladen       ..  270 

•  On  Special  Service. 


10,191  Horse  Power. 
9,366 


7,249 
753 
2,200 
2,157 
1,277 
2,025 
1,500 
486 
70 
250 
360 


Persian  G, 


Rangoon. 


Port  Blair. 
Burma. 


In  addition  to  the  above  are  39  launches  composed  of  special  service  if^unchesi  t^rg 
towing  tugs,  powder  boats,  military  servipe  lauitQiies,  ^tc. 
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Dockyards. 

There  are  two  Royal  Indian  Marine  Dock- 
yards at  Bombay  and  at  Calcutta,  the  former 
being  the  more  important.  There  are  5  graving 
docks  and  a  wet  basin  at  Bombay,  together 
with  factories  which  enables  the  whole  of  the 
repairs  for  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Squadron 
of  the  Royal  Navy  and  for  the  ships  of  the 
Royal  Indian  Marine  and  local  Governments  to 
be  carried  out,  and  tugs,  lightships,  pilot 
schooners,  launches,  etc.,  constructed. 

Principal  Officers,  Bombay  Dock  Yard. 
R.  I.  M.  Officers. 

Superintendent,  Comdr.  C.  A.  Scott,  D.s.O., 
B.I.M. 

Inspector  of  Machinery j  Engr.-Capt.  C.  F. 
Laslett,  M.B.E. 

Civilian  Officers. 
Chief  Constructor,  Mr.  E.  P.  Newnham. 
Constructor,  Mr.  W.  J.  Kenshett. 
Principal  Officers,  Calcutta  Dockyard. 

R.  I.  M.  Officers. 
Staff  Officer,  Commander  R.  G.  Strong,  r.i.m. 
Inspector  of  Machinery,  Engr.  :-Lt.  Comdr.  A. 
B.  CoUings,  r.i.m. 

Civil  Officers. 
Constructor,  Mr.  D.  H.  North. 

Appointments. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  appointments  in 
the  ships  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine,  and  in 


the  R.  I.  M.  Dockyards,  the  followmg  appoint- 
ments under  local  Governments  are  held  by 
officers  in  the  Royal  Indian  Marine  : — 
Bombay. 

Port  Officer,  Assistant  Port  Officer,  1st 
Engineer  and  Shipwright  Surveyor  and  2nd 
and  3rd  Engineers  and  Shipwright  Surveyors 
to  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Port  Officer,  Deputy  Port  Officer  and  As- 
sistant Port  Officer,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Engineers 
and  Shipwright  Surveyors  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal. 

Burma. 

Principal  Port  Officer,  Burma;  First  Assist- 
ant Port  Officer,  Rangoon.  Engineer  and  Ship- 
wright Surveyor  to   Government  of  Burma. 

Assistant.      Do.      do.      do.  do. 

Port  Officer,  Akyab,  Moulmein  and  Bassein. 
Marine  Transport  Officer,  Mandalay,  and  Super- 
intending Engineer,  Mandalay. 

Madras. 

Presidency  Port  Officer  and  Deputy  Conser- 
vator of  tho  Port. 

Chittagong. 

Port  Officer,  and  Engineer  and  Shipwright 
Surveyor. 

Aden. — Port  Officer. 
Karachi. — Port  Officer. 
Port  Blair. — Engineer  and  Harbour  Master. 
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The  Indian  rupee  has  touched  two  shillings 
and  five  pence*.  The  British  sovereign,  which 
commanded  fifteen  rupees  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  is  now  worth  only  ten  rupees — rather 
less  as  a  matter  of  fact.  To  those  who  were 
involved  in  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  beginning  with  the  closing  of  the 
Mints  in  1893,  to  raise  the  rupee  to  one  shilling 
and  four  pence  and  to  keep  it  from  falling  below 
that  ratio,  the  rise  of  the  Indian  Exchanges  is  a 
portent  of  great  significance.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  it  as  merely  the  expression  of 
the  rise  in  silver,  which  from  an  average  of 
say  26d.  an  ounce  has  swollen  to  78d.  But  this 
is  one  of  those  half  truths  almost  more  misleading 
than  untruths.  The  economic  force  underlying 
the  rise  in  the  exchange  is  that  India  has  during 
the  war  developed  an  amazing  money  power. 
The  country,  which  before  the  war  was  the 
suppliant  of  London  for  a  few  beggarly  millions 
of  capital  a  year,  has  now  £106  millions 
invested  in  British  securities.  The  Mackay 
Committee  reported  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  capital,  British  and  Indian,  which  could  be 
raised  for  the  Indian  railways  each  year  was 
£12  S-  millions,  and  even  this  figure  was  reached 
only  by  proposing  an  illegitimate  raid  on  the 
fund  created  to  safeguard  against  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  rupee.  In  the"  1919-1920  Indian 
Budget  provision  is  made  for  a  capital  expendi- 
ture of  £17|  millions  on  the  railways  besides  an 
expenditure  on  renewals  from  revenue  which 
brings  the  total  of  £24i  millions,  without  coming 
to  london  for  a  penny. 

Increased  Money  Power. — ^We  may  consi- 
der for  a  moment  the  evidences  of  this  increased 
money  power  before  analysing  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  it  and  the  problems  which  it  creates. 
The  revenues  of  India  have  risen  from  £80 
millions  in  1914-15  to  £125  millions,  in  1918-19. 
Part  of  this  expansion  is  due  to  increased  taxa- 
tion. Thus  in  successive  War  Budgets  the 
general  tariff  has  been  raised  from  5%  to  7|%  ; 
export  duties  imposed  on  tea  and  jute,  and  more 
recently  on  hides ;  the  income  tax  revised  and 
graded  (with  simultaneously  a  grea€  measure  of 
relief  to  assessees  with  small  incomes) ;  a  higher 
salt  duty  and  a  railway  surtax  levied ;  and '  a 
50%  excess  profits  tax'  imposed.  But  at  the 
same  time  there  has  been  a.  steady  expansion 
in  the  ordinary  revenue  and  a  solid  develop- 
ment in  the  profits  on  the  railways.  The  country 
is  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  wise  policy 
pursued  by  Government  in  the  face  of  great 
discouragement,  and  the  railways  contributed 
last  year  £6.9  mill'ons  to  the  general  revenues  of 
the  State.  The  Indian  debt  is  relatively  in- 
significant. Before  the  war  the  debt  of  India 
was  almost  entkely  represented  by  railways 
and  irrigation  works,  the  normal  revenue  of 


which  was  in  excess  of  the  interest  on  the  whole 
debt,  including  the  interef^t  on  the  small  un- 
productive debt.  At  the  end  of  September 
1918  the  Indian  debt  amounted  to  £370  millions, 
or  about  £1.10.0  per  head  of  the  population. 
Even  after  India's  contribution  of  £100  millions 
to  the  cost  of  the  war,  which  added  at  a  stroke 
over  30  per  cent,  to  the  national  debt, the  revenue 
from  productive  expenditure  exceeded  the 
total  interest  charged  by  33  per  cent.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  contribution,  the  ordinary  debt 
would  have  been  extinguished  in  1917  ;  in  March 
1918  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  debt  out' 
standing  was  £11  millions  less  than  the  contri* 
bution  itself.  If  a  valuation  were  made  of  the 
national  assets  to-day,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  they  would  not  faU  far  short  of,  even  if 
they  did  not  equal,  the  total  amount  of  the 
national  indebtedness. 

Evidences  of  Strength. — ^I'hese  evidences 
lie  on  the  surface  ;  there  are  others  less  conspi- 
cuous, but  none  the  less  significant.  In  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Paper 
Currency  Reserve  has  vastly  expanded  during 
the  war.  But  whereas  other  countries  have 
issued  and  are  issuing  enormous  masses  of 
paper  money  against  the  general  credit  of  the 
State,  the  Indian  Note  Issue  is  secured,  except 
as  to  a  small  sum  against  metal  or  first  class 
securities.  The  increased  money  power  of  the 
country  is  stiU  more  strongly  reflected  in  the 
ease  with  which  large  capital  issues  are  now 
made.  In  1914  +he  Finance  Member  succeeded 
in  floating  a  £4  million  Government  Loan,  the 
largest  official,  borrowing  in  one  year  in  the 
financial  history  of  India.  In  1917  and  1918, 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  forced  on  India  a  much 
more  ambitious  loan  programme,  and  the 
country  readily  responded.  The  1917  loan  yield- 
ed £35i  miUions,  and  the  1918  loan  £38  miilions. 
So  free  was  the  supply  of  money  that,  with 
skilled  official  management  these  large  sums 
were  taken  off  the  market  without  any  distur- 
bance of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  credit. 

In  the  matter  of  private  enterprise  the  change 
is  no  less  marked.  Few,  outside  the  small 
circles  of  those  directly  interested,  have  any 
conception  of  the  enormous  financial  difficulties 
in  which  the  indigenous  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  India  grew.  The  ordinary  machinery 
was  for  the  promoter  of  a  mill  or  a  factory  to 
put  up  what  money  he  could  himself,  and  then 
almost  beg  from  his  friends  just  a  sufficiency  of 
capital  to  furnish  credit  for  the  balance  of  the 
capital  cost.  Most  Indian  enterprises  were 
established  with  a  small  fixed  capital  and  a 
large  capital  debt,  either  in  the  form  of  borrow- 
ings from  depositors  or  the  banks,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  liquidating  these  debts  out  of 
profits.    The   wealthiest  promoter  considered 


*  The  study  of  Indian  figures  Is  complicated  by  the  state  of  the  Exchanges.  Indian  accounts 
are  presented  partly  in  rupees,  partly  in  sterhng.  In  all  official  papers,  rupees  are  converted  into 
sterlmg  at  the  official  rate,  15  to  1.  At  this  rate  a  lakh  of  rupees  represents  £6,666,  and  a 
crore  £666,666.  But  the  rupee  having  risen  to  two  shillings  and  then  to  two  shillings  and  five 
pence  the  conversion  rate  is  altered.  At  two  shillings  a  lakh  of  rupees-represents  £10.000,  and 
a  crore  £1,000,000,  V     ^  i  , 
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himself  fortunate  if  he  raised  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  a  promising  venture.  The  Tata 
Iron  and  Steel  proposition  and  the  Tata  Hydro - 
Electric  Scheme — the  first  scheme  to  harness  the 
prodigious  rainfall  of  the  Western  Ghats — were 
hawked  round  the  city  of  London  in  vain, 
because  no  one  dreamed  that  the  requisite  capital 
would  be  forthcoming  in  India.  The  flotation 
of  tije&e  schemes,  with  Indian  capital  and  under 
Indian  management,  was  the  turning  point  in 
Indian  industrial  enterprise.  Indian  capitalists 
now  think  in  millions  where  they  blenched  at 
the  mention  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
In  the  financial  boom  which  is  passing  over 
India,  and  in  particular  over  Bombay,  new 
flotations  are  reported  to  have  aggregated  £60 
millions.  There  is,  of  course,  a  large  element  of 
speculation  in  these  flotations,  but  behind  them 
is  a  very  solid  basis  of  prosperity,  immediate 
and  prospective.  In  no  respect  is  this  revolu- 
tion— for  -it  amounts  to  nothing  less — in  the 
economic  situation  of  India  more  marked  than 
in  the  increased  resistance  of  the  people  to 
famine.  Until  quite  recent  times,  say  ten 
years,  Indian  budgeting  was,  as  a  Finance 
Minister  described  it,  "  a  gamble  in  rain." 
When  the  rain  failed,  the  whole  social  structure 
of  a  people,  70%  of  whom  are  still  dependent 
on  agriculture  for  their  means  of  livelihood,  was 
shaken  to  its  foundations.  None  who  lived 
through  the  famines  of  1896-97,  and  1899-1900, 
and  the  lean  years  which  followed,  <'an  ever 
forget  the  tragedy  of  those  awful  times.  >>inre 
1900  the  famine-resisting  power  of  the  country 
has  steadily  grown.  In  1918,  for  example,  the 
rainfall  was  19%  in  defect,  the  highest  deficiency 
since  1899.  But  whereas  in  1899  the  failure 
of  the  rains  brought  no  fewer  than  4,500,000 
souls  on  the  mercy  of  the  State  for  their  daily 
bread,  in  1918-19  the  total  number  of  recipients 
of  State  was  shghtly  under  600,000.  There 
has  been  a  further  and  equally  remarkable 
change.  The  earUer  famines  were  not  food 
famines  but  money  famines  ;  there  was  always 
enough  food  in  the  country  to  go  round,  the 
problem  was  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  earning 
power  destroyed  by  the  absence  of  rain  and  to 
transport  the  food  to  the  areas  in  need  of  it. 
The  shortage  in  1918-10  was  less  of  money  than 
of  food  ;  the  country  was  short  of  stocks  owing 
to  the  large  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Allied 
countries,  and  to  the  armies  in  the  fields.  For 
the  first  time  it  was  necessary  for  Government 
to  import  food — wheat  from  Australia— on  a 
large  scale.  The  extension  of  irrigation,  the 
growth  of  manufactuiing  industry  and  the 
money  which  has  poured  into  the  country  in 
payment  for  its  produce  at  high  prices  have  had 
the  efi"ect  of  increasing  the  resisting  power  of 
the  people  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Causes  of  the  changes.— What  is  the  cause 
of  these  extraordinary  changes,  where,  if  they 
are  understood— they  are  only  dimly  appreciated 
even  in  India  itself — they  have  taken  the  world 
by  surprise  ?  They  are  in  large  part  the  normal 
and  gradual  evoiution  of  Indian  economic 
conditions  ;  they  have  been  forced  to  the  front 
in  the  economic  hothouse  of  the  war.  In  the 
main  they  are  the  fruit  of  the  rise  in  the  vahie 
of  almost  every  variety  of  agricultural  produce. 
In  normal  years  India  has  a  large  surplus  of 
wheat,  rice,  cotton,  jute,  oil-seeds  and  hides  and 
$kins  to  export.   These  are  in  world  demand 


at  high  and  rising  prices.  Take  for  instance 
a  single  great  staple  like  cotton.  The  value  of 
the  cotton  exported  has  risen  from  £7 . 5  millions 
in  1899  to  £28.4  millions  in  1917-1918.  What 
is  true  of  cotton  is  true  in  greater  or  less  degree 
of  all  other  staples.  Simultaneously  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  area  under  irri- 
gation. In  1901,  when  Lord  Curzon  appointed 
a  Commission  to  formulate  a  definite  irrigation 
policy,  the  area  watered  by  the  great  State 
works  was  18i-  million  acres ;  in  1916-17  it  was 
26  million  acres,  and  the  value  of  the  crops 
raised  £60  millions.  T^or  is  this  all.  There  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  area  under  private 
irrigation — ^tanks  and  wells — and  in  the  Native 
States,  where  Mysore  and  Gwalior  have  set  an 
inspiring  example.  Some  day  justice  will  be 
done  to  the  work  of  the  great  engineers  in  the 
Punjab,  where  millions  of  acres  of  desolate  waste 
have  been  converted  into  wheat  lands  of 
amazing  fertility  ;  where  the  waters  ot  the 
Jhelum  in  the  North  have  been  carried  through 
mountains  and  across  rivers  to  reclaim  the  arid 
tracts  of  the  Lower  Bari  Doab  ;  and  where  a 
Province  with  a  poor  and  congested  population 
has  been  converted  into  a  region  of  great  agri- 
cultural prosperity,  one-third  of  which  is  pro- 
tected against  any  failure  of  the  rains.  Cast 
in  a  less  heroic  mould,  but  not  less  beneficial 
in  its  results,  is  the  chain  of  works  in  Western 
India,  which  are  stormg  the  abundant  rainfall 
of  the  hills  and  spilling  it  in  the  region  of  un- 
certain rainfall,  i^reserving  for  ever  from  the 
eftects  of  drought  districts  of  which  it  used  to 
be  truly  said  that  they  expect  a  famine  once  in 
every  three  years — and  get  it.  There  has  been 
a  corresponding  development  in  the  manufac- 
turing power  of  India.  Next  to  agriculture, 
the  greatest  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  yarn  and  cloth.  In  1900  the  spindles  in 
India  numbered  4,945,783  and  the  looms  40,124  ; 
on  August  31st,  1917  the  figures  were  6,738,697, 
and  114,621,  whilst  the  average  number  of 
hands  employed  had  risen  from  161,189  to 
276,771.  The  employes  in  the  Jute  mills 
increased  from  114,200  to  262,600.  In  the  same 
period  other  branches  of  industry  have  been 
opened  up.  A  substantial  beginning  has  been 
made  with  the  all -important  iron  and  steel 
industry  ;  when  the  works  actually  in  hand  are 
complete  the  production  of  finished  steel  will 
be  1,250,000  tons  per  annum  ;  cement  is  being 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  ;  and 
scores  of  new  manufacturing  enterprises  are 
being  promoted.  These  are  conditions  which 
produced  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  India 
of  £260  millions  in  the  five  years  ended  1914. 
All  these  forces  were  stimulated,  during  the  war. 
Even  under  control,  the  prices  of  all  agricultural 
products  swelled  to  dazzling  proportions. 
The  reduction  or  cessation  of  foreign  competi- 
tion induced  an  insatiable  demand  for  Indian 
manufactures.  The  jute  trade  was  the  first 
to  feel  the  stimulus  and  it  is  officially  estimated 
that  the  profits  on  the  industry  from  1914  to 
1917  were  just  about  of  £20  millions.  The 
cotton  trade  responded  more  slovdy  to  the 
artifif^ial  heat  of  war,  and  it  was  not  until  1917 
that  the  tide  turned.  Now  it  is  on  the  flood 
tide  of  roaring  prosperity.  Moreover  the  eflect 
01  trade  conditions  was  accentuated  by  the  very 
heavy  expenditure  in  India  on  behalf  of  the 
Home  Government  for  foocl  and  military  ser- 
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vices,  which  aggregated  £200  millions.  There 
is  one  further  important  factor  to  be  noted. 
In  normal  years  the  net  balance  of  trade  in 
favour  of  India  is  largely  liquidated  by  imports 
of  gold  and  silver.  Biit  during  the  Mar  the 
free  movement  of  gold  and  silver  was  by  suc- 
cessive stag(;s  reduced  and  ultimately  prohibited. 
During  the  war  period,  whilst  the  balance  of 
trade  in  favour  of  India  M'as  approximately 
the  same,  the  imports  of  the  precious  metals 
declined  by  two-thirds.  The  remainder  of  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  the  expenditure  in  India 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  has  not 
been  paid  for  in  cash  or  by  a  British  Cov^ern- 
ment  loan  in  India,  but  by  credits  abroad  by 
iGoVernment.  This  explains  why  such  very 
heavy  Indian  balances  are  held  in  London- 
'I'reasury  £8.7,  millions,  Paper  Currency  Re- 
serve (securities)  £54.9  millions,  and  Special 
Heserve  £6.9  millions,  the  whole  amounting 
with  the  Gold  standard  Be  venue  on  the  31st 
March  to  £106  millions. 

Currency  Difficulties. — ^These  conditions, 
whilst  indicating  the  steady  rise  ol"  India  into  a 
money  power,  have  brought  their  own  problems 
in  their  train.  The  greatest  of  them,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  recent  Finance  JVIember,  is  to  get 
Indian  Currency  habits  back  to  a  sounder  basis. 
The  determination  to  finance  the  balance  of 
trade  in  favour  of  India,  and  the  balance  of 
expenditure  for  the  Imperial  Government  in 
India  by  Government  credits  abroad  has  raised 
a  serious  crop  of  Currency  and  Exchange  diffi- 
culties. Despite  the  most  prodigious  coining 
in  the  history  of  the  world — between  Aucrust 
1st,  1914  and  March  31st,  1918  over  270  million 
ounces  of  silver  passed  into  circulation — the 
provision  of  coin  did  not  equal  the  demand. 
In  May  1918  India  hovered  on  the  brink  of 
inconvertibility  and  the  facilities  for  the  en- 
cashment of  Notes  were  so  reduced  that  over 
wide  areas  the  Note  went  to  a  discount.  In- 
convertibility was  staved  off  only  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  200,000  ounces  of  the  silver  dollar  reserve 
held  in  the  United  States.  The  prodigious 
Indian  demand  is  one  of  the  factors  which  has 
induced  the  rise  in  silver  from  26<?.  to  68c?.  per 
ounce.  Despite  these  enormous  purchases  of 
silver  the  metallic  backing  of  the  Note  issue  has 
diminished  during  the  war  period  from  78%  to 
36%.  The  great  aim  must  be  to  wean  India 
from  this  excessive  dependence  on  the  precious 
metals,  which  is  not  only  embarrassing  but 
exceedingly  wasteful.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  measure  is  the  extension  of  the  banking 
organisation,  which  is  miserably  inadequate. 
In  all  India  at  the  present  time  there  are  only 
about  ninety  head  offices  of  banks  and  some 
three  hundred  branches.  The  proportion  of 
towns  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  in  which 
banks  and  their  branches  are  situated,  is  only 
20  per  cent.  In  23  per  cent,  of  the  70  towns 
with  a  population  of  over  50,000,  there  are  no 
banks  at  all.  In  hundreds  of  busy  centres  in 
India  there  are  no  reliable  banking  facilities  ; 
cases  have  been  reported  where  persons  of  means 
have  actually  paid  for  the  custody  of  their 
money.  It  is  often  argued  that  the  better 
mobilisation  of  Indian  credit  would  still  have 
the  balance  of  trade  to  be  adjusted  in  the  preci- 
ous metals.  That  is  not  so.  With  her  wealth 
efi'ectively  organised,  India  would  be  in  a 
position  enormously  to  expand  her  demand  for 


manufactured  goods,  either  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  for  works  like  railway  and  irrigation 
development,  or  through  joint  stock  companies 
for  machinery  to  develop  her  industries ;  to 
buy  back  her  foreign  debt ;  and  even  to  invest 
abroad.  The  next  step  is  to  increase  confidence 
in  the  Note  issue  by  strengthening  the  metallic 
backing  to  the  Paper  Currency.  The  signs  are 
encouraging  ;  amid  the  many  disturbances  of 
the  war  the  net  Note  circulation  has  risen 
enormously  ;  the  gross  circulation  of  one  rupee 
Notes,  under  very  unfavourable  circumstance=:, 
from  their  first  issue  in  December  1917  reached 
Rs.  1051  lakhs  in  March  31st,  1919.  Further, 
measures  must  be  taken  to  return  the  £54.9 
millions  of  the  Paper  Currency  Reserve,  now 
held  in  London  chiefly  in  the  form  of  British 
Treasury  Bills,  to  India,  either  as  gold,  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  British  Government  loan  in 
India.  Finally,  the  standard  of  value,  based 
on  the  one  and  four  penny  rupee,  the  goal  of  our 
currency  policy  from  1903  to  1918,  must  be 
restored,  and  security  extended  to  nascent 
industries  by  conferring  on  the  Government  of 
India  the  full  measure  fiscal  freedom  which  the 
country  so  insistently  demands. 

Future  Demands. — One  subsidiary  point 
needs  to  be  made  clear.  Viewing  the  financial 
and  economic  position  of  India  to-day,  especially 
her  comparative  freedom  from  unproductive 
debt,  many  will  say,  many  are  saying,  that  she 
has  not  contributed  her  share  towards  the 
common  burdens  of  the  war.  Such  remarks 
are  based  on  ignorance.  If  India  had  only 
remained  tranquil  she  would  have  rendered 
immense  services  to  the  Empire.  She  not  only 
remained  tranquil,  despite  the  artful  seductions 
of  our  enemies,  but  she  did  all  she  was  asked  to 
do  and  more.  Her  troops  served  in  every 
fighting  zone,  from  Flanders  to  Shantung. 
She  cheerfully  undertook  a  contribution  of 
£145  millions  towards  the  cost  of  the  war. 
That  may  seem  a  meagre  sum  in  comparison 
with  the  £8,000  millions  of  British  war  debt ; 
it  is  not  a  small  sum  for  a  country  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  official  estimate,  the  average 
annual  income  is  only  Rs.  30  per  head  of  the 
population.  The  favourable  financial  position 
of  India  is  the  fruit  of  skilful  and  conservative 
finance  in  the  past.  Has  not  that  finance  been 
too  conservative  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  state  of 
those  agencies  which  are  the  foundations  of 
national  well-being.  Only  6  per  cent,  of  the 
Indian  population  is  literate  ;  whilst  numerically 
the  position  in  Regard  to  higher  and  secondary 
education  is  not  unsatisfactory,  the  state  of 
primary  education  is  deplorable.  The  expendi- 
ture on  education  from  all  sources  is  less  than 
£8  millions,  or  I'id.  per  head  of  the  population. 
India  has  now  reached  a  stage  when  the  pro- 
gressive forces  are  arrested  by  illiteracy.  The 
standard  of  sanitation,  urban  and  rural,  is 
deplorably  low.  The  country  is  consequently 
susceptible  to  fearful  and  devastating  epidemics. 
The  contribution  of  India  to  the  war  then  was 
not  a  contribution  from  a  superfluity,  but  was 
diverted  from  stark  necessities.  All  the  revenue 
which  India  can  develop  for  the  next  generation 
— and  more — will  be  required  to  educate,  house, 
and  provide  healthy  surroundings  for  her 
people ;  any  growth  of  revenue  which  may 
accrue  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  loans  in 
order  to  quicken  the  pace. 
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Twelve  Years'  Finance. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  financial  results 
of  the  last  twelve  years  in  pounds  sterling. 


Revenue. 


1908-  9 

1909-  10 


1910-  11 

1911-  12 


1912-  13 

1913-  14 


1914-  15 

1915-  16 


1916-  17 

1917-  18 


1918-  19 

1919-  20 


69,800,000 
74,600,000 

80,300,000 
82,835,750 

86,985,300 
84,262,000 

80,156,000 
82,620,000 

96,834,900 
112,662,347 


Expendi- 
ture. 


73,500,000 
74,000,000 

76,900,000 
78,895,416 

83,623,400 
83,675,000 

85,115,000 
85,204,000 

91,017,000 
104,575,273 


121,500,500  125,851,100 
123,190,800|122,322,700 


Surplus. 


*3,700,000 
600,000 

3,400,000 
3.940,334 

3,361,900 
587,000 

*4,959,000 
*2,644,000 

5,817,500 
8,087,074 

*4,350,600 
868,100 


*  Deficit. 

Provincial  and  Imperial — At  this  stage 
one  point  should  be  raade  clear.  Study  of  the 
figures  often  reveals  a  bafliing  discrepancy  be- 
tween "  Imperial"  and  'Imperial' '-cum-Provin- 
cial  balances.  This  arises  from  the  intermingling 
of  Provincial  with  Imperial  finance.  During  the 
halcyon  years  when  large  surpluses  accrued  to 
the  treasury  from  the  opium  surpluses  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  reduce  taxation,  but  devoted 
these  surpluses  in  part  to  the  extinction  of 
floating  debt  and  the  avoidance  of  further  debt 
by  financing  public  works  from  revenue 
and  in  part  to  large  grants  to  the  Local 
Governments  for  ameliorative  works,  chiefly 
in  improving  education  and  sanitation.  Put 
the  spending  of  this  money  involved  long  pre- 
paration, with  the  result  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment accumulated  very  large  balances  in  excess 
of  the  normal.  Further,  owing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regime  of  strict  ofiicial  economy,  the 
Provinces  have  expanded  their  balances  out  of 
current  revenues. 

First  War  Budget.— These  factors  reflected 
in  the  Budget  of  1914-15— the  Indian  financial 
year  closes  on  March  31st— produced  a  deficit 
of  £4,959,000.  The  most  rigid  economy  failed 
to  balance  the  Budget  estimates  for  1915-16 
by  £  3,833,000.  The  Government  had  therefore 
to  decide  whether  they  would  meet  the  actual 
and  prospective  deficits  by  borrowing  or  by  the 
imposition  of  fresh  taxation.  They  speculated 
on  the  assumption  that  the  war  would  be  over 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  decided  to 
meet  the  deficits  by  temporary  and  permanent 
borrowing.  For  this  they  had  justification. 
In  the  past,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  to  use  their  surpluses  largely 
for  the  avoidance  of  debt  for  the  construction 
of  reproductive  works,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  meet  any  deficit  not  by  temporary  borrowing. 


but  by  additional  taxation ;  it  was  therefore 
only  an  act  of  justice  to  meet  what  was  expected 
to  be  a  temporary  war  deficit  by  borrowing. 
Government  therefore  proposed  to  continue 
the  loan  of  £  7  millions  from  the  Gold  Standard 
Reserve,  to  renew  the  £  7  millions  of  floating 
debt  in  London,  to  borrow  £  3  millions  in  India 
and  £  6^  millions  in  London.  In  these  ways 
they  expected  to  maintain  a  fair  scale  of  ex- 
penditure and  a  reasonable  outlay  on  reproduc- 
tive works  without  recom'se  to  fresh  taxation. 

Second  War  Budget.— Tlie  Budget  of  1915-1 6 
having  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
war  would  be  over  before  the  close  of  the  finan- 
cial 5'ear,  it  was  obvious  that  fresh  taxation 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions 
arising  out  of  the  prolongation  of  hostilities. 
Moreover  there  were  certain  adverse  circum- 
stances in  the  year.  The  monsoon  rains  were 
not  good.  The  Customs  revenue  showed  a 
certain  decline.  The  railway  receipts  were 
good;  th's  has  now  become  an  important  head 
in  the  Indian  Budget,  whereas  in  past  years 
the  railways  did  not  pay  interest  charges;  the 
larger  revenue  arose  in  part  from  a  brisk  internal 
trade  and  in  part  from  the  substitution  of 
rail -borne  for  sea-borne  coal  from  Bengal  to  the 
chief  consuming  centres.  The  borrowing  pro- 
gramme was  interrupted.  In  the  Budget,  the 
Secretary  of  State  calculated  on  borrowing 
£  6|  millions;  in  practice  he  raised  only  £3"1 
millions.  Rigid  economy  was  exercised  in  the 
capital  programme  ;  for  instance  the  railway 
budget  was  reduced  from  £8  millions  to  £4*9 
millions,  and  the  expenditure  on  irrigation  was 
cut  down  from  £1*1  million  to  £'9  million. 
The  military  expenditure  was  also  much  heav'er 
than  was  anticipated.  Whilst  therefore  the 
budgetted  revenue  rose  from  £  80*4  m'lUons  to 
£82*62  millions  and  the  expenditure  from 
£84-435  millions  to  £85' 264  millions,  the 
deficit  was  £2*644  millions.  On  a  cautious 
estimate  of  revenue  and  expenditure  with  the 
existing  scale  of  taxation  the  close  of  the  finan- 
cial year  1916-17 — March  31st,  1917 — would 
have  found  the  State  with  a  further  deficit  of 
£2*96  millions.  Reference  has  been  made  to 
the  fact  that  in  India  in  time  of  crisis  the  State 
is  a  lender  rather  than  a  borrower  ;  also  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  large  temporary  debt — 
£7  millions  in  London  and  a  like  sum  in 
India.  It  was  therefore  of  the  first  importance 
to  impose  new  taxation  and  to  discharge  as 
much  temporary  debt  as  possible. 

The  New  Taxes. — The  new  taxes  took  the 
general  form  of  an  addition  to  the  tariff.  It  is 
explained  m  the  section  on  Customs  {q.  v.) 
that  the  Indian  tariff  is  one  for  revenue  purposes, 
that  it  is  based  on  a  general  import  duty  of 
five  per  cent,  with  a  special  tariff  of  three  and 
a  half  per  cent,  on  cotton  piece-goods  and  a  large 
free  list.  The  Budget  raised  the  general  tariff 
to  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  except  in  the  case 
of  sugar,  which  was  raised  to  ten  per  cent.  The 
free  list  was  also  reduced  and  special  tariffs 
arranged  for  wines  and  spirits  and  tobacco. 
To  this  general  rule,  however,  one  important 
exception  was  made :  the  import  duty  on 
piece-goods  stood  at  the  old  figure  of  three  and 
a  ha4'  per  cent.  These  additions  were  esti- 
mated to  produce  £410,000.  Export  duties 
were  also  imposed  on  two  flourishing  staples, 
tea  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  1-8-0  per  100  lbs.,  raw 
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jute  Es.  2-4-0  per  bale  of  400  lbs.,  equivalent  to 
five  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  manufactured 
jute  Us.  10  per  ton  on  sacking  and  lis.  16  per 
ton  on  Hessians.  The  whole  yield  from  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  was  put  at  £2*1  millions. 
The  salt  tax  had  been  steadily  reduced  from 
Us.  2-8-0  per  maund  of  82  lbs.  to  Re.  1  ;  as  this 
has  always  been  reckoned  a  war  tax,  an  addition 
of  four  aiinas  a  maund  to  the  duty  was  made, 
estimated  to  yieM  £000,000.  The  income-tax 
was  also  revised  and  further  graduated.  Under 
the  old  schedule  incomes  of  Us.  1,000  and 
under  were  exempt.  Incomes  above  that 
figure  paid  either  four  or  five  pies  in  the  rupee  ; 
roughly  speaking  the  income-tax  may  be  taken 
as  five  pies  in  the  rupee  or  six  pence  in  the  pound. 
The  new  proposals  left  all  incomes  of  Pvs.  5,000 
and  under  untouched.  Incomes  of  Es.  5,000 
to  Us.  9,fi99  were  charged  six  pies  or  seven  pence 
halfpenny  in  the  pound;  incomes  of  Us.  10,000 
to  Us.  24,999,  nine  pies  in  the  rupee  or  eleven- 
pence farthing  in  the  pound  ;  and  incomes  of 
Us.  25,000  and  upwards  one  anna  in  the  rupee 
or  one  and  three  pence  in  tha  pound.  Profits 
on  companies  were  charged  the  anna  rate. 

Financial  Effect. — To  sum  up  the  financial 
effect  of  the  proposals  above  explained,  Gov-^ 
ernment  aimed  at  an  additional  revenue  of — 

(a)  £2,150,000  from  Customs  and  conse- 
quential changes  in  the  excise  duties 
on  liquoss. 

(fc)  £600,000  by  an  enhancement  of  the 
duty  on  Salt. 

(c)  £900,000  by  an  increase  under  Income 
Tax. 

Or  in  all  a  little  over  £3*  6  millions  as  against 
an  estimated  imperial  deficit  of  £2"  6  millions. 
This  left  an  Imperial  surplus  of  £1,052,000 
which,  though  somewhat  less  than  aimed  at  in 
the  years  just  preceding  the  war,  supplied  a 
useful  and  much  needed  source  of  strength 
against  contingencies. 

Third  War  Budget.— The  second  war  bud- 
get anticipated  a  revenue  of  £  86*5  millions, 
an  expenditure  of  £  86  millions,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus of  £-473  million  ;  the  revenue  actually  re- 
ceived was  £  96*7  millions,  the  expenditure 
was  £89*4  millions,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £  7*2 
millions.  The  agricultural  year  was  an  excep- 
tionally good  one  ;  despite  the  inevitable  res- 
trictions on  trade,  there  was  a  considerable 
recovery ;  and  these  conditions  .were  refiected 
in  the  revenue.  Nearly  half  the  expansion 
was  due  to  a  phenojnenal  increase  of  over  £4 
Xnillions  from  railways.  The  more  favourable 
trade  and  economic  conditions,  coupled  with  the 
removal  of  competition  from  the  coastwise 
traffic,  caused  the  railway  receipts  to  attain  an 
unprecedented  figure.  The  new  taxes  imposed 
in  the  Budget  were  estimated  to  yield  £3*6 
millions  ;  the  actual  yield  was  £  1,200,000,  more 
of  which  £  200,000,occurred  under  salt,  £  650,000, 
under  customs,  and  £350,000,  under  income  tax. 
The  greater  part  of  the  increased  expenditure 
was  under  military  charges.  On  capital  account 
it  was  estimated  that  there  w^ould  be  an  expen- 
diture of  £  6-6  millions,  including  £  2  millions 
for  the  discharge  of  debt ;  the  capital  expen- 
diture was  £  15*8  millions,  mainly  due  to  in- 
creasing the  discharge  of  debt  from  £  2  millions 


to  £  11-6  millions.  The  Budget  for  1917-18 
provided  for  a  revenue  of  £  98*8  millions^  an 
expenditure  of  £  98*819  millions,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  £  -032  million.  To  appreciate  these 
figures  we  must  turn  to  what  wvas  the  dominat 
ing  feature  of  the  Third  War  Budget  namely 
India's  contribution  to  the  War, 

India's  contribution  to  the  war* — The 

Finance  Member  explained  that  the  Government 
of  India  had  been  taken  tc  task  for  not  contri- 
buting more  liberally  to  the  cost  of  the  war. 
Section  22  of  the  Government  of  India  Act 
forbids  the  application  of  the  revenues  of  India, 
to  defraying  the  expenses  of  any  military  opera- 
tions carried  on  beyond  her  external  frontiers, 
otherwise  than  for  repelling  or  preventing 
actual  invasion,  without  the  specific  approval 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  By  special 
resolution  of  Parliament  India  had  paid  the 
ordinary  charges  of  the  troops  employed  out 
of  India,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  India 
has  contributed  in  this  manner  a  sum  of  £  11^ 
millions,  to  which  would  be  added  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  year  1917-18  a  sum  of  £  4 
millions.  But  the  Government  of  India  had 
always  felt  that  if  their  circumstances  warranted 
it  they  should  take  up  the  question  of  making 
a  further  direct  contribution  towards  the 
struggle  and  at  the  beginning  of  January  the 
Viceroy  addressed  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
telegram  offering  to  accept  an  ultimate  total 
special  contribution  of  £  100  millions  to  the 
war.  This  would  involve  an  annual  payment 
of  £  6  millions  in  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges.  On  the  existing  basis  of  taxation 
the  Budget  was  estimated  to  produce  a  surplus  of 
£2f  millions  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
£  3  millions  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges, 
so  another  £  3  millions  would  have  to  be  raised 
by  taxation. 

The  new  Taxes. — The  natural  manner  of 
raising  the  bulk  of  this  additional  sum  was  the 
imposition  of  an  excess  profits  tax ;  but  this 
w^as  put  aside,  both  because  of  the  absence  of 
the  necessary  administrative  machinery,  and 
because  the  charge  was  a  permanent  one,  which 
would  continue  after  the  excess  profits  due  to 
the  war  had  ceased  to  operate.  It  was  there- 
fore proposed  to  establish  a  super-tax.  The 
rate  of  income  tax  established  in  the  Budget 
of  1916-17  ran  on  a  graduated  scale  of  four 
pies  in  the  rupee  to  one  anna,  which  last  sum 
was  made  payable  on  incomes  of  Us.  25,000, 
and  over.  The  ordinary  rate  of  income  tax 
was  maintained.  In  explaining  his  proposals 
in  detail  the  Finance  Member  said : — 

*'  The  super-tax  will  begin  in  respect  of 
income  exceeding  Us.  50,000  and  will  then  be 
levied  in  an  ascending  scale  as  shown  below : — 
For  every  rupee  of  the  first  Us.  50,000  of  the 
excess,  i.e.,  between  Us.  50,000  and  1  lakh. 
1  anna  per  rupee. 

For  every  rupee  of  the  next  Us.  50,000  of  the 
excess,  i.e.,  between  Us.  1  and  1^  lakhs.  1\ 
annas  per  rupee. 

For  every  rupee  of  the  next  Us.  50,000  of  the 
excess,  i.e.,  between  Us.  1|  and  2  laklis.  2 
annas  per  rupee . 

For  every  rupee  of  the  next  Us.  50,000  of  the 
excess,  Le.,  between  Us.  2  and  2|  lakhs.  2^ 
annas  per  rupee. 
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For  every  rupee  of  remainder  of  the 
excess,  i.e.,  on  everything  over  Rs.  2^  lakhs. 
3  annas  per  rupee. 

**  These  rates  will  be  in  addition  to  the  one 
anna  incotne  tax,  so  that  a  person  possessing 
an  income  exceeding  Rs.  2^  lakhs  will  pay  in 
all  a  rate  of  4  annas  per  rupee  (equivalent  to  5s. 
in  the  pound)  on  that  excess ;  while  as  regards 
each  half  lakh  making  up  the  first  Rs.  2|  lakhs 
he  will  pay  rates  varying  from  1  anna  (i.e., 
ordinary  income  tax  alone)  on  the  first  to  3| 
annas  on  the  last.  He  is  still  favourably 
situated  as  compared  with  the  wealthy  taxpayer 
in  England  whose  ordinary  income  tax  would 
reach  5s.  in  the  pound,  while  the  super-tax 
might  extend  to  anything  up  to  3s.  6rf. 

*'  The  materials  for  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable yield  of  the  super-tax  are  not  as  adequate 
as  we  should  have  wished  owing  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  existing  Act  the  profits  of  companies 
and  interest  on  securities  are  assessed  to  income- 
tax  at  the  source  without  reference  to  their 
ultimate  destination,  so  that  we  have  no  parti- 
culars of  their  distribution  between  people 
who  will  in  future  be  liable  to  the  super-tax 
and  those  who  will  not  be  liable.  On  such 
information,  however,  as  we  can  obtain  we  take 
the  probable  yield  at  £  1,350,000. 

*'  The  next  source  from  which  we  propose 
to  raise  revenue  is  the  export  tax  on  jute.  This 
was  imposed  in  the  current  year  at  the  rate 
of  Rs.  2-4-0  per  bale  of  400  lbs.  in  the  case  of 
raw  jute,  with  a  special  rate  of  10  annas  per 
bale  on  cuttings ;  and  as  regards  manufactured 
jute  at  Rs.  10  per  ton  on  *  sackings  *  and  Rs.  16 
on  *  hessians .'  Having  regard  to  India's 
monopolist  position  in  respect  of  jute  produc- 
tion, which  enables  taxation  to  be  normally 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  we  propose  to  double 
the  rates  abovementioned  and  thus  to  obtain 
an  additional  revenue  of  £  500,000. 

"  The  taxation  already  described  will  yield 
us  in  all  £  1,850,000.  The  way  in  which  we 
propose  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  pro- 
vision required  is  one  which  will,  I  think,  be 
received  with  satisfaction  in  this  Council  and 
in  the  country  generally,  while  the  incidence 
of  the  tax  will  be  of  much  more  general  appli- 
cation than  that  of  the  imposts  above  described. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  introducing  the 
Financial  Statement  for  the  current  year,  I 
said  that  we  had  been  anxious  to  raise  the  duty 
on  imported  cotton  goods,  while  leaving  the 
cotton  excise  duty,  which  has  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  such  widespread  criticism  in  this  country, 
unenhanced,  subject  to  the  possibility  of  its 
being  altogether  abolished  when  financial 
circumstances  are  more  favourable.  But  His 
Majesty's  Government  held  that  in  the  then 
circumstances  such  a  course  would  be  undesir- 
able, and  decided  to  leave  the  cotton  duties 
question  to  be  considered  later  on  *  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  fiscal  policy  which  may 
be  thought  best  for  the  Empire  and  the  share, 
military  and  financial,  that  has  been  taken 
by  India  in  the  present  struggle'.  To-day  I 
am  able  to  announce  that  in  view  of  the  taxation 
required  to  make  our  war  contribution  worthy 
of  India  and  of  the  place  we  desire  her  to  hold 
in  the  Empire,  His  Majesty's  Government  have 
now  given  their  consent  to  our  raising  the 


import  duty  on  cotton  goods  from  3^  per  cent, 
as  it  now  is,  to  7^  per  cent,  which  is  our  present 
general  tariff  rate.  The  cotton  excise  duty 
will  remain  at  3|  per  cent.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  our  doing  away  with  an  impost 
which  is  estimated  to  produce  about  £  320,000 
next  year  at  a  time  when  we  have  to  impose 
extra  taxation.  By  this  means  we  estimate 
that  we  can  get  an  additional  £1  million.  I  am 
sure  that  the  action  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, following  as  it  does  on  their  recent  associ- 
ation of  India  with  the  special  Imperial  Confer- 
ence called  in  connection  with  the  war  and 
the  measures  to  be  taken  thereafter,  will  meet 
with  the  greatest  appreciation  in  India. 

"  Finally,  we  have  decided  to  impose,  as  a 
war  measure,  a  surcharge  on  railway  goods 
traflac  at  the  rate  of  one  pio  a  maund  on  coal, 
coke  and  firewood  and  two  pies  a  maund  on 
other  articles.  We  have  advisedly  taken  a 
low  uniform  rate  so  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  necessity  for  special  adjustments  in  regard 
to  short  distances  or  particular  classes  of  traflBc. 
Some  details  in  respect  of  this  taxation  are  still 
under  consideration,  but  the  action  necessary 
in  connection  with  its  imposition  will  be  taken 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  yield  is  estimated 
approximately  at  £i  million,  and  we  thus  obtain 
the  amount  that  we  require  to  finance  our  War 
contribution,  and  leave  ourselves  with  a  sur- 
plus £130,000,  which  is  little  enough  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time." 

Fourth  War  Budget— The  fourth  war 
budget  presented  fewer  features  of  special  in- 
terest, and  it  contained  no  surprises,  save  the 
pleasant  one  that  when  everyone  was  expect- 
ing an  increase  in  taxation  none  was  found 
necessary.  As  is  shown  above,  the  estimated 
revenue  was  £98.8  millions;  it  amounted  to 
£110-4:  the  estimated  expenditure  was  £98-8 
millions  ;  it  amounted  to  £102*  3  :  the  estimated 
surplus  was  £.088  million:  it  amounted  to 
£  8  millions.  With  this  substantial  sum  in 
hand  the  Finance  Member  found  himself  able 
to  meet  the  whole  of  his  estimated  revenue 
expenditure  without  imposing  any  additional 
taxation.  The  principal  contributories  to  the 
increased  revenue  were  railways,  salt,  income- 
tax,  and  customs  ;  the  larger  expenditure  was 
almost  entirely  on  military  expenses.  The  chief 
feature  in  the  financial  history  of  the  year  was 
in  the  section  of  the  Budget  which  is  called 
Ways  and  Means,  and  which  deals  with  the 
capital  account.  The  ordinary  transactions 
under  this  head  are  between  twenty  and  thirty 
millions  steriing :  owing  to  the  very  heavy 
expenditure  in  India  on  account  of  the  Home 
Government  they  amounted  in  the  previous 
year  to  £111  millions.  This  tremendous  sum,  for 
India,  was  met  by  the  proceeds  of  the  war  loan 
£36i  'millions  ;  revenue  £31-J-  millions  ;  Treasury 
Bills  £30  miUions;  coinage  £  13  millions;  and 
investments  in  London  oh  behalf  of  the  Paper 
Currency  Reserve  £  8' 7  millions.  The  Ways 
and  Means  section  also  constituted  the  principal 
problem  of  the  Budget  of  1918-19.  The  sum 
which  had  to  be  met  was  put  down  at  £78 
millions,  which  it  was  proposed  to  meet  as  to 
£22 -1  from  revenue  ;  £20  from  borrowing  in 
India  ;  £13  inspecie  for  coinage;  £16  from  further 
investments  on  behalf  of  the  Paper  Currency 
Reserve  ;  and  £5  millions  from  balances. 
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The  details  of  the  budget  are  set  out  in  the  following  table.  As  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
heads  of  income  like  land  revenue,  railways,  irrigation  and  customs  are  realised  is  described  in 
separate  articles  (q.  v.)  they  need  not  detain  us  here : — 


\  

Accounts, 
1917-1918. 

1 

Revised 
Estimate, 
1918-1919. 

Budget 
Estimate; 
1919-1920. 

\ 

REVENUE. 

1  « 

Principal  Heads  ol  Revenue— 

£ 

£ 

21,607,246 
3,078,903 
5,499,487 
5,727,522 

20,945,500 
3,229,000 
4,176,300 
5,896,500 

22,653,100 
3,056,200 
3,914,300 
6,097,100 

10,161,706 
11,036,588 
6,308,104 
3,885,177 

11,541,300 
12,603,200 
7,300,900 
4,094,600 

12,133,300 
13,352,400 
13,521,500 
4,568,900 

Total  Principal  Heads 

67,304,733 

69,787,300 

79,296,800 

Mint   

2,170,108 
4,616,690 
517,401 

4,020,800 
5,322,600 
1,716,800 

3,637,400 
5,716,800 
1,303,200 

Receipts  by  Civil  Departments 

1,935,364 
4,868,356 
24,141,708 

2,086,600 
5,771,000 
25,347,400 

1,957,500 
2,507,400 
21,372,900 

5,063.879 
323,599 
1,720,509 

5,402,200 
331,900 
1,713,600 

5,498,600 
312,900 
1,587,300 

Total  Revenue  .. 
Deficit    . . 

112,662,347 

121,500,500 
4,350,600 

123,190,800 

Total   . . 

112,662,347 

125,851,100 

123,190,800 

EXPENDITURE. 
Direct  Demands  on  the  Revenues 

9,854,695 
7,328,169 
3,567,730 

11.676,600 
7,733,200 
4,116,500 

11,293,300 
7,763,500 
4,580.200 

Mint   

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Civil  Departments . . 

Famine  Relief  and  Insurance  

Railways:     Interest      and  Miscellaneous 

Military  Services 

167,382 
20,855,368 
5,918,707 
1,000,000 

14,227,385 
3,784,838 
5,048,294 

30,763,650 

267,000 
24,474,800 
6,130,700 
1,000,000 

14,154,000 
3,988,300 
5,596,800 

45,639,600 

284,500 
24,336,400 
6,115,700 
1,502,400 

14,468,900 
4,075,400 
6,761,400 

42,782,300 

Total     Expenditube,     Imperial  and 

102,516,218 

124,777,500 

123,964,000 

Add — Provincial  Surpluses,  that  is,  portion 
of  allotments  to  Provincial  Govern- 
ments not  spent  by  them  in  the  yef»r. 

Deduct — Provincial  Deficits,  that  is,  portion 
of  Provincial  Expenditure  defrayed 
from  Provincial  Balances    . . 

2,256,623 
197 ,568 

1,165,900 
92,300 

11,500 
1,652,800 

Total  Expenditure  charged  to  Revenue. 

104,575,273 

125,851,100 

122,322,700 

SURPLUS 

8,087,074 

868,100 

Total 

112,662,347 

125,851,100 

123,190,800 

Land  Revenue. 


Fifth  War  Budget.— The  fifth  war  budget 
was  presented  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Armis- 
tice, and  consequently  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities.  Indeed  it  was  placed  before  India 
shortly  before  the  actual  signature  of  peace. 
Nevertheless  it  was  a  war  budget,  and  the  war 
will  continue  to  dominate  Indian  finance  for  at 
least  another  year.  It  had  another  and  very 
unwelcome  feature.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  great  influence  of  the  rains  on  a  country 
where  seventy  per  cent  of  the  population  is  still 
dependent  on  agriculture  for  its  means  of  Uveh- 
hood.  During  the  earUer  war  years  the  seasons 
were  in  good  ;  in  1918  the  rains  failed  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  country,  and  were  nineteen 
per  cent,  in  defect  on  the  whole.  This  is  the 
heaviest  deficiency  since  the  great  famine 
of  1899-1900.  Although  the  resisting  power 
of  India  to  famine  has  greatly  increased  owing  to 
the  spread  of  irrigation  and  the  store  of  money 
accumulated  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  produce,  such  a  shocli  seriously 

THE  LAND 

The  principle  underlying  the  Land  Revenue 
Byatem  in  India  has  operated  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  may  be  roughly  formulated  thus — 
the  Government  is  the  supreme  landlord  and 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  land  is  equivalent 
to  rent.  On  strictly  theoretical  grounds,  ex- 
ception may  be  taken  to  this  statement  of 
the  case.  It  serves,  however,  as  a  substantially 
correct  description  of  the  relation  between 
the  Government  and  the  cultivator.  The 
former  gives  protection  and  legal  security.  The 
latter  pays  for  it  according  to  the  value  of  his 
liolding.  The  official  term  for  the  method 
by  which  the  Land  Revenue  is  determined  is 
"Settlement."  There  are  two  kinds  of  settle-' 
ment  in  India — Permanent  and  Temporary. 
Under  the  former  the  amount  of  revenue  has 
been  fixed  in  perpetuity,  and  is  payable  by  the 
landlord  as  distinguished  from  the  actual  culti* 
vator.  The  Permanent  Settlement  was  intro- 
duced into  India  by  Lord  Cornwallis  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  had  the 
etfect  intended  of  converting  a  number  of  large 
revenue  farmers  in  Bengal  into  landlords  occu- 
pying a  similar  status  to  that  of  landowners 
in  Europe.  The  actual  cultivators  became 
the  tenants  of  the  landlords.  While  the  latter 
became  solely  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
the  revenue,  the  former  lost  the  advantage  of 
holding  from  the  State.  This  system  has 
prevailed  in  Bengal  since  1795  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  Oudh  since  1859.  It  also  obtains  in 
certain  districts  of  Madras. 

Temporary  Settlements. 

Elsewhere  the  system  of  Temporary  Settle- 
ments is  in  operation.  At  intervals  of  thirty 
years,  more  or  less,  the  land  in  a  given  district 
is  subjected  to  a  thorough  economic  survey,  on 
the  basis  of  the  trigonometrical  and  topogra- 
phic surveys  carried  out  by  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  India.  Each 
village  area,  wherever  the  Temporary  Settle- 
ment is  in  vogue,  has  been  carefully  mapped, 
property-boundaries  accurately  delineated,  and 
records  of  rights  made  and  preserved.  Under 
the  Permanent  Settlement  in  Bengal  the  occu- 
p^at  does  qot  enjoy  these  advantages.  The 


affects  the  finances.  Further  dislocations  were 
caused  by  the  interference  to  trade  caused  by 
the  sudden  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the 
undertaking  by  the  Indian  Government  to  bear 
the  cost  of  the  additional  troops  required  for 
the  defence  of  India  to  the  extent  of  forty- five 
millions  sterling,  spread  over  three  years. 
Nevertheless  even  under  these  strains  the 
finances  of  the  country  showed  great  resiliency. 
The  budgeted  revenue  was  £109  millions,  the 
actuals  were  £121  millions ;  the  budgeted 
expenditure  was  £106  railhons ;  the  actuals 
were  £121  milhons ;  the  estimated  surplus  was 
£2-5  milUons ;  the  deficit  was  £4.3  millions. 
This  deficit,  caused  by  the  additional  military 
burden  imposed,  was  met  by  the  imposition  of 
an  Excess  Profits  tax  amounting  to  fifty  per 
cent.  For  the  ensuing  year  the  estimated 
revenue  is  £123  millions,  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture £122  millions,  and  the  estimated  surplus 
£86S,000. 


REVENUE. 

duty  of  assessing  the  revenue  of  a  district  is 
entrusted  to  Settlement  Officers,  members  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  specijilly  delegated 
for  this  work.  The  duties  of  a  Settlement 
Officer  are  thus  described  in  Strachey's  India 
(revised  edition,  1911) : — "  He  has  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  Government  demand, 
and  to  make  a  record  of  all  existing  rights  and 
responsibilities  in  the  land.  He  has  a  staff  of 
experienced  subordinates,  almost  ail  of  whom 
are  natives  of  the  country,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  district  assigned  to  him  is  a  work  which 
formerly  required  several  years  of  constant 
work.  The  establishment  of  agricultural  de- 
partments and  other  reforms  have  however 
led  to  much  simphflcation  of  the  Settlement 
Officer's  proceedings,  and  to  much  greater 
rapidity  in  the  completion  of  the  Settlements. 
All  the  work  of  the  settlement  officer  is  liable 
to  the  supervision  of  superior  officers,  the  as- 
sessments proposed  by  him  require  the  sanction 
of  the  Government  before  they  become  finally 
binding;  and  his  judicial  decisions  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  Civil  Courts.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  settlement  officer  to  make  a  record 
of  every  right  which  may  form  the  subject  of 
future  dispute,  whether  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  State  or  of  the  people.  The  intention 
is  to  alter  nothing,  but  to  maintain  and  place 
on  record  that  which  exists.'* 

The  Two  Tenures. 

Under    the    Temporary    Settlement  land 
tenures  fall  into  two  classes — peasant-holdings 
and  landlord -holdings,  or  Eyotwari  and  Zemin- 
dari  tenures.    Broadly  speaking,  the  difference 
between  the  two  in  a  fiscal  sense  is  that  in  Ryot-  f 
wari  tracts  the  ryot  or  cultivator  pays  the 
revenue  direct:  in  Zemindari  tracts  the  land-  f 
lord    pays  on  a  rental  assessment.  In  the  cas 
of  the  former,  however,  there  are  two  kin 
of   Ryotwari  holdings — those  in   which  e;i 
individual  occupant  holds  directly  from  Go 
ernment,  and  tliose  in  which  the  land  is  h 
by  village  communities,  the  heads  of  the  \ 
lage   being  responsible  for  the  payment 
revenue  on  the  whole  village  area.    This  latt 
systen)  prevails  in   the  North.   In  Madrii 
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Bombay,  Burma  and  Assam,  ryotwari  tenure 
is  on  an  individual  basis,  and  the  Government 
enters  into  a  separate  agreement  with  every 
single  occupant.  The  basis  of  assessment  on 
all  classes  of  holdings  is  now  more  favourable 
to  the  cultivator  than  it  used  to  be.  Formerly 
what  was  believed  to  be  a  fair  average  sum 
was  levied  on  the  anticipated  yield  of  the  land 
during  the  ensuing  period  of  settlement.  Now 
the  actual  yield  at  the  time  of  assessment 
alone  is  considered,  so  that  the  cultivator  gets 
the  whole  of  the  benefit  of  improvements  in 
his  holding  subsequently  brought  about  either 
by  his  own  enterprise  or  by  "  unearned  incre- 
ment." The  Government,  however,  may  at 
a  new  settlement  re-classify  a  holding  so  as  to 
secure  for  itself  a  fair  share  in  an  increment 
that  may  have  resulted  from  public  works  in 
the  vicinity,  such  as  canals  and  railways,  or 
from  a  general  enhancement  of  values.  But 
the  principle  that  improvements  effected  by 
private  enterprise  shall  be  exempt  from  assess- 
ment is  now  accepted  by  the  Government  and 
provided  for  in  definite  rules. 

Incidence  of  the  Revenue. 

The  incidence  of  the  revenue  charges  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  settlement,  the 
class  of  tenure,  and  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  holding.  Under  the  Permanent 
Settlement  in  Bengal  Government  derive  rathei 
less  than  £3,000,000  from  a  total  rental  esti- 
mated at  £12,000,000.  Under  Temporary 
Settlements,  50  per  cent,  of  the  rental  in  the 
case  of  Zemindari  land  may  be  regarded  as 
virtually  a  maximum  demand.  In  some  parts 
the  impost  falls  as  low  as  35  and  even  25  per 
cent,  and  only  rarely  is  the  proportion  of  one- 
half  the  rental  exceeded.  In  regard  to  Ryot' 
wari  tracts  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  figure 
that  would  be  generally  representative  of  the 
Government's  share.  But  one-fifth  of  the 
gross  produce  is  the  extreme  limit,  below 
which  the  incidence  of  the  revenue  charge 
varies  greatly.  About  sixteen  years  ago  the 
Government  of  India  were  invited  in  an  influ- 
entially  signed  memorial  to  fix  one-fifth  of  the 
gross  produce  as  the  maximum  Government 
demand.  In  reply  to  this  memorial  and  other 
representations  the  Government  of  India 
Lord  Curzon  being  Viceroy)  issued  a  Resolu- 
tion in  defence  of  their  Land  Revenue  Policy. 
In  it  was  stated  that  '*  under  the  existing 
practice  the  Government  is  already  taking 
much  less  in  revenue  than  it  is  now  invited  to 
exact "  and  "  the  average  rate  is  everywhere 
on  the  down  grade."  This  Resolution,  to- 
gether with  the  statements  of  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments on  which  it  was  based,  was  published 
as  a  volume ;  it  is  still  the  authoritative  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  controlling  the  Land 
Revenue  Policy  of  the  Government  of  India. 
In  a  series  of  propositions  claimed  to  be  es- 
tablished by  this  Resolution  the  following 
points  are  noted : — (1^  In  Zemindari  tracts 
progressive  moderation  is  the  key-note  of  the 
Government's  policy,  and  the  standard  of  50 
per  cent,  of  the  assets  is  more  often  departed 
from  on  the  side  of  deficiency  than  excess  ; 
(2)  in  the  same  areas  the  State  does  not  hesitate 
to  interfere  by  legislation  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  tenants  against  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  the  landlords ;  (3)  in  Ryotwari  tracts 
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the  policy  of  long-term  settlements  is  being 
extended,  and  the  proceedings  in  connection 
with  new  settlements  simplified  and  cheap- 
ened ;  (4)  local-taxation  (of  land)  as  a  whole 
is  neither  immoderate  nor  burdensome ;  (5) 
over-assessment  is  not,  as  alleged,  a  general 
or  widespread  source  of  poverty,  and  it  cannot 
fairly  be  regarded  as  a  contributory  cause  of 
famine.  At  the  same  time  the  Government 
laid  down  as  principles  for  future  guidance— 
(a)  large  enhancements  of  revenue,  when  they 
occur,  to  be  imposed  progressively  and  gra- 
dually, and  not  per  saltum ;  (6)  greater  elasti- 
city in  revenue  collection,  suspensions  and 
remissions  being  allowed  according  to  seasonal 
variations  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people; 
(c)  a  more  general  resort  to  reduction  of  assess- 
mepts  in  cases  of  local  deterioration. 

Protection  of  the  Tenants. 

In  regard  to  the  second  of  the  five  proposi- 
tions noted  above,  various  Acts  have  been 
passed  from  time  to  time  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  tenants  against  landlords,  and  also 
to  give  greater  security  to  the  latter  in  posses- 
sion of  their  holdings.  The  Oudh  Tenancy 
Act  of  1886  placed  important  checks  on  en- 
hancement of  rent  and  eviction,  and  in  1900 
an  Act  was  passed  enabling  a  landowner  to 
entail  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  his  estate,  and 
to  place  it  beyond  the  danger  of  alienation  by 
his  heirs.  The  Punjab  Land  Alienation  Act, 
passed  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Curzon,  em- 
bodied the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
Government  which  derives  such  considerable 
proportion  of  its  revenue  from  the  land,  to 
interfere  in  the  interests  of  the  cultivating 
classes.  This  Act  greatly  restricted  the  credit 
of  the  cultivator  by  prohibiting  the  alienation 
of  his  land  in  payment  of  debt.  It  had  the 
effect  of  arresting  the  process  by  which  the 
Punjab  peasantry  were  becoming  the  economic 
serfs  of  money-lenders.  A  good  deal  of  legis- 
lation affecting  land  tenure  has  been  passed 
from  time  to  time  in  other  provinces,  and  it 
has  been  called  for  more  than  once  in  Bengal, 
where  under  the  Permanent  Settlement  (in 
the  words  of  the  Resolution  quoted  above), 
*'  so  far  from  being  generously  treated  by  the 
Zemindars,  the  Bengal  cultivator  was  rack- 
rented,  impoverished,  and  oppressed." 

Government  and  Cultivator. 

While  the  Government  thus  interferes  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  in  the  interests 
of  the  atter,  its  own  attitude  towards  the  cul- 
tivator is  one  of  generosity.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  great  advantage  to 
the  agricultural  classes  generally  of  the  elabo 
rate  systems  of  Land  Survey  and  Records  o 
Rights  carried  out  and  maintained  by  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  Administration  Report  of 
Bombay  for  1911-12,  it  is  stated '*  The 
Survey  Department  has  cost  the  State  from 
first  to  last  many  lakhs  of  rupees.  But  the 
outlay  has  been  repaid  over  and  over  again. 
The  extensions  of  cultivation  which  have  oc- 
curred (by  allowing  cultivators  to  abandon 
unprofitable  lands)  have  thus  been  profitable 
to  the  State  no  less  than  to  the  individual ; 
whereas  under  a  Zemindari  or  kindred  system 
the  State  would  have  gained  nothing,  however 
much  cultivation  bad  extended  throughout 
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the  whole  of  30  years'  leases,**  On  the  other 
hand,  the  system  is  of  advantage  to  the  ryots 
in  reducing  settlement  operations  to  a  mini- 
mum of  time  and  procedure.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue  the  Government  consistently 
pursues  a  generous  policy.  In  times  of  dis- 
tress suspensions  and  remissions  are  freely 
granted  after  proper  inquiry. 

The  amount  of  gross  revenue  raised  on  the 
land  is  estimated  in  1918-19  at  £22,653,100 
out  of  a  total  from  all  sources  in  the  same  year 
of  £123,190,800.  This  compares  very  favourably 
with  the  £34,000,000  of  land  revenue  recorded 
as  having  been  raised  annually  from  a  smaller 


empire  by  Aurangzebe. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  considerable- 
The  following  should  be  consulted  by  readers 
who  require  fuller  information  : — "  Land  Reve- 
nue Policy  of  the  Indian  Government,*'  1902 
(Superintendent  of  Government  Printing) ; 
Baden  Powell's  **  Land  Systems  of  British 
Iniia ":  Sir  John  Strachey's  "  India,  its 
Administration  aud  Progress,  1911,"  (Macmil- 
Ian  &  Co.) ;  M.  Joseph  Chailley's  *'  Adminis- 
trative  Problems  of  British  India"  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1910),  and  the  Annual  Adminis- 
tration Reports  of  the  respective  Provincial 
Government. 


EXCISE. 


The  Excise  revenue  in  British  India  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxica 
ting  liquors,  hemp,  drugs,  toddy  and  opium.  It  is 
a  commonplace  amongst  certain  sections  of  tem- 
perance reformers  to  represent  the  traflfic  in 
intoxicating  liquors  as  one  result  of  British  rule. 
There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  in  pre-British  days  the  drinking  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors  was  commonly  practised  and 
was  a  source  of  revenue. 

The  forms  of  intoxicating  liquor  chiefly  con- 
sumed are  country  spirit ;  fermented  palm  juice  ; 
beer  made  from  grain  ;  country  brands  of  rum, 
brandy,  etc.,  locally  manufactured  malt  beer  and 
imported  wine,  beer  and  spirits.  Country  spirit  is 
the  main  source  of  revenue,  except  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  yields  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  receipts  from  liquors.  It  is  usually  prepar- 
ed by  distillation  from  the  Mhowra  flower, 
molasses  and  other  forms  of  unrefined  sugar, 
fermented  palm  juice  and  rice.  In  Madras  a  very 
large  revenue  is  derived  from  fresh  toddy. 
The  British  inherited  from  the  Native  Admin- 
istration either  an  uncontrolled  Out-Still 
System  or  in  some  cases  a  crude  Farming  System 
and  the  first  steps  to  bring  these  systems  under 
control  were  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
shops  in  the  area  farmed,  and  the  estabUshment 
of  an  improved  Out-Still  System  under  which 
the  combined  right  of  manufacture  and  sale  at 
a  special  shop  was  annually  granted.  This  of 
course  was  a  kind  of  control,  but  it  only  enabled 
Government  to  impose  haphazard  taxation 
on  the  liquor  traffic  as  a  whole  by  means  of 
vend  fees.  It  did  not  enable  Government  to 
graduate  the  taxation  accurately  on  the  still- 
head  duty  principle  nor  to  insist  upon  a  stan- 
dard of  purity  or  a  fixed  strength  of  liquor. 
Moreover  for  political  and  other  reasons  the 
extent  of  control  could  not  at  first  be  complete. 
There  were  tribes  of  aborigines  who  regarded 
the  privilege  of  making  their  own  liquor  in 
their  private  homes  as  a  long  estabUshed  right ; 
and  who  believed  that  liquor  poured  as  liba- 
tions to  their  god  should  be  such  as  had  been 
made  by  their  own  hands.  The  introduction 
of  any  system  amongst  those  peoples  had  to 
be  worked  very  cautiously.  Gradually,  as 
the  Administration  began  to  be  consohdated, 
the  numerous  native  pot-stills  scattered  all 
over  the  country  under  the  crude  arrangements 
then  in  force  began  to  be  collected  into  Cen- 
tral Government  enclosures  called  Distille- 
ries, thus  enabling  Government  to  perfect  its 
control  by  narrowing  the  limits  of  supervision ; 


and  t-o  regularize  its  taxation  by  imposing  a 
direct  still -head  duty  on  every  gallon  issued 
from  the  Distillery.  Under  Distillery  arrange- 
ments it  has  also  been  possible  to  regulate 
and  supervise  thoroughly  the  manufacture  of 
liquor  and  its  disposal  subsequent  to  it? 
leaving  the  Distillery  by  means  of  a  system  of 
transport  passes,  establishment  supervision,  im- 
proved distribution  and  vend  arrangements. 

Various  Systems. 

The  Out-Still  System  may  be  taken  to  in- 
clude all  systems  prior  in  order  of  development 
to  the  imposition  of  Still-head  duty.  Briefly 
stated  the  stages  of  development  have  been' — 
First :  farms  of  large  tracts;  Second  :  farms 
of  smaller  areas  ;  Third  :  farms  of  the  combin- 
ed right  to  manufacture  and  sell  at  particular 
places  without  any  exclusive  privilege  over  a 
definite  area ;  Fourth  :  farms  of  similar  right 
subject  to  control  of  means  and  times  for  dis- 
tilling and  the  like.  The  Provincial  Govern- 
ments have  had  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
different  ways  suited  to  local  conditions,  and 
so  the  order  of  development  from  the  lower 
forms  of  systems  to  the  higher  has  not  been 
always  everywhere  identical  in  details.  Yet 
in  its  essence  and  main  features  the  Excise 
Administration  in  most  provinces  of  British 
India  has  progressed  on  uniform  lines  the  key 
note  lying  in  attempts,  where  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  work  with  the  fixed  duty  system 
in  its  simplest  forms,  to  combine  the  farming 
and  fixed  duty  systems  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing that  every  gallon  of  spirit  should  bear  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  taxation.  The  Out-Still  System 
has  in  its  turn  been  superseded  by  either  the 
Free-supply  system  or  the  District  Monopoly 
system.  The  Free-supply  system  is  one  of 
free  competition  among  the  licensed  distil- 
lers in  respect  of  manufacture.  The  right  of 
vend  is  separately  disposed  of.  The  District 
monopoly  system  on  the  other  hand  is  one  in 
which  the  combined  monopoly  of  manufac- 
ture and  sale  in  a  district  is  leased  to  a  farmer 
subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  minimum  still- 
head  duty  revenue  in  the  monopoly  area  being 
guaranteed  to  the  State  during  the  term  of 
the  lease. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Indian  Excise 
Committee  of  1905-06  resulted  in  numerous 
reforms  in  British  India,  one  of  them  being 
that  the  various  systems  have  been  or  are  gra- 
dually being  superseded  by  the  Contract  Dis- 
tillery System  un4er  which  the  ms^nufj^cture 
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of  spirit  for  supply  to  a  district  is  disposed  of 
by  tender,  the  rate  of  still-head  duty  and 
the  supply  price  to  be  charged  are  fixed 
in  the  contract  and  the  right  of  vend  is  separ- 
ately disposed  of.  This  is  the  system  that  now 
prevails  over  the  greater  portion  of  British  India. 
The  other  significant  reforms  have  been  the 
revision  of  the  Provincial  Excise  Laws  and 
regulations,  and  the  conditions  of  manufacture, 
vend,  storage  and  transport,  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  spirit,  an  improved  system 
of  disposal  of  vend  licenses,  reductions  and 
re-distributions  of  shops  under  the  guidance 
and  control  of  local  Advisory  Committees 
and  gradual  enhancement  of  taxation  with  a 
view  to  checking  consumption. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  report  of  the  Excise 
Committee,  1905-06,  no  less  than  213,000  square 
miles  of  territory  were  transferred  from  the 
out-still  to-  the  distilling  system.  In  1905-06 
89  per  cent,  of  the  total  excise  area  and  28  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  that  area  were  served 
by  out-stills,  the  proportions  in  1912-13  were 
only  15  and  8  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  incidence  of  the  total  revenue  derived 
from  country  distillery  spirits  per  proof  gallon 
during  the  quinquennium  1908-09  to  1912-13 
was  as  follows: — 

1908-  09   Us.  5*52 

1909-  10   „  5*72 

1910-  11   „  5-49 

1911-  12   „  5*84 

1912-  13   „  6-05 

The  incidence  of  revenue  per  proof  gallon 
for  the  year  1915-16  was  Rs.  7-45.  It  was 
highest  in  the  Punjab,  viz.,  Ks.  12*  52  and  lowest 
in  the  N.  W.  Frontier  Province,  viz.,  Es.  2'  85. 

In  the  last  year  the  incidence  was  highest  in 
Berar  7'  24  and  lowest  in  Behar  and  Orissa  3*28. 
The  average  consumption  of  country  spirits  per 
]  00  of  the  population  in  the  distillery  areas 
during  the  above  period  was  as  follows  : — 

1908-  09   ..       ..  Gallons  L.  P.  4*43 

1909-  10  ..        ..       „  4-11 

1910-  11  ,  i,  4-40 

1911-  12  ..        ..       „  „  4-52 

1912-  13  ..         ..       „  4-75 

In  1912-13  it  was  highest  in  Bombay  15'22 
and  lowest  in  Bengal  2' 13. 

In  1915-16  the  average  consumption  of  coun- 
try spirit  per  100  of  population  was  5*40  gallons 
L.  P.  ]t  was  highest  in  the  Pan  jab,  viz.,  16-96 
and  lowest  in  Burmah  768. 


Sap  of  the  date,  palmyra,  and  cocoanut  palms 
called  toddy,  is  used  as  a  drink  either  fresh 
or  after  fermentation.  In  Madras  and  Bombay 
the  revenue  is  obtained  from  a  fixed  fee  on  every 
tree  from  which  it  is  intended  to  draw  the  liquor 
and  from  shop  license  fees.  In  Bengal  and  Burma 
the  sale  of  shop  licenses  is  the  sole  form  of  taxa- 
tion. Country  brands  of  rum,  and  so-called 
brandies  and  whiskies,  are  distilled  from  grape 
juice,  etc.  The  manufacture  is  carried  out  in 
private  distilleries  in  various  parts  of  India.  A 
number  of  breweries  has  been  established, 
mostly  in  the  hills,  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
light  beer  for  European  and  Eurasian  consump- 
tion. The  uniform  fee  of  4  annas  6  pies  per 
gallon  is  levied  all  over  India  at  the  time  of 
issue. 

Foreign  liquor  is  subject  to  an  import  duty 
at  the  tariff  rates,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  Rs.  11-4-0  per  proof  gallon  on  spirit  and  4 
annas  6  pies  per  gallon  on  beer.  It  can  only  be 
sold  under  a  license. 

Since  the  war  Brandy  and  Whisky  are  manu- 
factured in  considerable  quantities  at  Baroda. 

The  base  used  is  the  Mhowra  flower.  It  is 
drunk  in  big  towns  as  a  substitute  for  German 
spirit,  and  is  excised  at  tariff  rates. 

Drugs. — The  narcotic  products  of  the  hemp 
plant  consum-ed  in  India  fall  under  three  main 
categories,  namely,  ganja  or  the  dry  flowering 
tops  of  the  cultivated  female  hemp  plant 
charas,  or  the  resinous  matter  which  forms  an 
active  drug  when  collected  separately :  and 
bhang,  or  the  dried  leaves  of  the  hemp  plant 
whether  male  or  female  cultivated  or  unculti- 
vated. The  main  features  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem are  restricted  cultivation  under  supervision, 
storage  in  Bonded  Warehouses,  payment  of  a 
quantitative  duty  before  issue,  retail  sale  under 
licenses  and  restriction  on  private  possession. 
Licenses  to  retail  all  forms  of  hemp  drugs  are 
usually  sold  by  auction. 

Opium. — Opium  is  consumed  in  all  provin- 
ces in  India.  The  drug  is  commonly  taken 
in  the  form  of  pills  ;  but  in  some  places,  chiefly 
on  social  and  ceremonial  occasions,  it  is  drunk 
dissolved  in  water.  Opium  smoking  also  prevails 
in  the  City  of  Bombay  and  other  large  towns. 
The  general  practice  is  to  sell  opium  from  the 
Government  Treasury,  or  a  Central  Ware- 
house, to  licensed  vendors.  The  right  of  retail 
to  the  public  is  sold  by  annual  auction  to  one 
or  several  sanctioned  shops. 

The  opium  revenue  in  1919-20  is  estimated 
at  £3,056,200,  and  the  Excise  revenue  at 
i  £12,133,300. 


SALT. 


The  salt  revenue  was  inherited  by  the  British 
Government  from  Native  rule,  together  with  a 
miscellaneous  transit  dues.  These  transit  dues 
were  abolished  and  the  salt  duty  consolidated 
and  raised.  There  are  four  great  sources  of 
supply ;  rock  salt  from  the  Salt  range  and 
Kohat  Mines  in  the  Punjab  ;  brine  salt  from 
the  Sambhar  Lake  in  Hajputana,  salt  brine 
condensed  on  the  borders  of  the  lesser  Rann  of 
Cutch;  and  sea  salt  factories  in  Bombay,  Madras 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 


The  Salt  Range  mines  contains  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply.  They  are  worked  in  chambers 
excavated  in  salt  strata,  some  of  which 
are  250  feet  long,  45  feet  wide  and  200 
feet  high.  The  Rajputana  supply  chiefly  comes 
from  the  Sambhar  Lake  where  brine  is  extracted 
and  evaporated  by  solar  heat.  In  the  Rann 
of  Cutch  the  brine  is  also  evaporated  by  solar 
heat  and  the  product  is  known  as  Baragara 
salt.  In  Bombay  and  Madras  sea  water  is 
let  into  shallow  pans  on  the  sea-coast  and  eva- 
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porated  by  solar  heat  and  the  product  sold 
throughout  India.  In  Bengal  the  damp  chmate 
together  with  the  large  volume  of  fresh  water 
from  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  render  the  manufacture  of 
sea  salt  difficult  and  the  bulk  of  the  supply, 
both  for  Bengal  and  Burma,  is  imported  from 
Liverpool,  Germany,  Aden,  Bombay  and  Madras. 

Broadly,  one-half  of  the  indigenous  salt  is 
manufactured  by  Government  Agency,  and  the 
remainder  under  license  and  excise  systems. 
In  the  Punjab  and  Kajputana  the  salt  manu- 
factories are  under  the  control  of  the  Northern 
India  Salt  Department,  a  branch  of  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Department.  In  Madras  and 
Bombay  the  manufactories  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  Local  Governments.  Special  treaties  with 


Native  States  permit  of  the  free  movement  of 
salt  throughout  India,  except  from  the  Portu- 
guese territories  of  Goa  and  Damaun,  on  the 
frontiers  of  which  patrol  lines  are  established  to 
prevent  the  smuggling  of  salt  into  British  India. 

From  1888-1903  the  duty  on  salt  was  Rs.  2-8 
per  maund  of  82  lbs.  In  1903,  it  was  reduced  to 
Rs.  2  ;  in  1905  to  Rs.  1-8-0  ;  in  1907  to  Re.  1  and 
in  1916  it  was  raised  to  Rs.  1-4-0.  The  successive 
reductions  in  duty  have  led  to  a  largely  increased 
consumption,  the  figures  rising  by  25  per  cent, 
between  1903-1908.  To  illustrate  the  growth  of 
consumption,  in  1902-03,  with  a  tax  of  Rs.  2-8-0 
per  maund,  the  revenue  was  £5,586,068,  for 
1919-20  with  a  dutv  of  Re.  1-4-0,  the  estimated 
revenue  is  £3,914,350. 


CUSTOMS. 


The  import  duties  have  varied  from  time  to 
time  according  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country.  Before  the  Mutiny  they  were 
five  per  cent. ;  in  the  days  of  financial  stringency 
which  followed  they  were  raised  to  10  and  in 
some  cases  20  per  cent.  In  1875  they  were 
reduced  to  five  per  cent.,  but  the  opinions  of 
Free  Traders,  and  the  agitation  of  Lancashire 
manufacturers  who  felt  the  competition  of 
the  Indian  Mills,  induced  a  movement  which 
led  to  the  abolition  of  all  customs  dues  in  1882. 
The  continued  fall  in  exchange  compelled  the 
Government  of  India  to  look  for  fresh  sources  of 
revenue  and  in  1894  five  per  cent,  duties  were  re- 
imposed,  yarns  and  cotton  fabrics  being  exclud- 
ed. Continued  financial  stringency  brought 
piece-goods  within  the  scope  of  the  tariff, 
and  after  various  expedients  the  demands  of 
Lancashire  were  satisfied  by  a  general  duty  of 
3^  per  cent,  on  all  woven  goods — an  import 
duty  on  goods  by  sea,  an  excise  duty  on  goods 
produced  in  the  country.  The  products  of  the 
hand-looms  are  excluded.  These  excise  duties 
are  intensely  unpopular  in  India,  for  reasons 
set  out  in  the  special  article  dealing  with  the 
subject.  In  1910-11,  in  order  to  meet  the  deficit 
threatened  by  the  loss  of  the  revenue  on  opium 
exported  to  China,  the  silver  duty  was  raised 
from  5  per  cent,  to  4d.  an  ounce,  and  higher 
duties  levied  on  petroleum,  tobacco,  wines, 
spirits,  and  beer.  These  were  estimated  to 
produce  £1  million  annually. 

The  Customs  Schedule  was  completely  recast 
in  the  Budget  of  1916-17  in  order  to  provide  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  meet  the  financial  distur- 
bance set  up  by  the  war.  The  general  import 
tariff,  which  had  been  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  since  1894  was  raised  to  7|  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  except  in  the  case  of  sugar";  as  India 
is  the  largest  producer  of  sugar  in  the  world 
the  import  duty  on  this  staple  was  fixed  at  10 
per  cent.  There  was  also  a  material  curtailment 
of  the  free  list.  The  principal  article  of  trade 
which  was  not  touched  was  cotton  manufac- 
tures. For  the  past  twenty  years  the  position 
has  been  that  cotton  twists  and  yams  of  all 
kinds  are  free  of  duty  while  a  duty  at  the  rate 
of  per  cent,  is  imposed  on  woven  goods  of  all 
kind's  whether  imported  or  manufactured  in 
Indian  mills.  The  Budget  left  the  position  as 
it  stood.   The  Government  of  India  would  have 


I  been  glad  to  see  the  tariff  raised  to  5  per  cent, 
without  any  corresponding  alteration  of  the 
excise,  but  were  over-ruled  by  the  Cabinet  on 
the  ground  that  this  controversial  matter  must 
come  up  for  discussion  after  the  war.  Finally 
the  Budget  imposed  export  duties  on  tea  and 
jute.  In  the  case  of  tea  the  duty  was  fixed  at 
Re.  1-8-0  per  100  lbs. ;  in  the  case  of  jute  the  ex- 
port duty  on  raw  jute  was  fixed  at  Rs.  2-4-0  per 
bale  of  400  lbs.,  approximately  equivalent  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent. ;  manufactured 
jute  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  10  per  ton 
on  sacking  and  Rs.  16  per  ton  on  Hessians. 

The  Customs  Tariff  was  further  materially 
modified  in  the  Budget  for  1917-18.  In  the 
previous  year  an  export  duty  on  jute  was 
imposed  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  2-4-0  per  bale  of 
400  lbs.  in  the  case  of  raw  jute  and  Rs.  10 
per  ton  on  sackings,  and  Rs.  16  per  ton  on 
Hessians ;  these  rates  were  doubled,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  an  additional  revenue  of 
£500,000.  The  import  duty  on  cotton  goods 
was  raised  from  3^  per  cent,  to  7i  per  cent, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  Excise,  which 
remained  at  3J  per  cent.  This  change  was 
expected  to  produce  an  additional  revenue 
of  £1,000,000.  The  question  of  the  Excise 
was  left  untouched,  for  the  reason,  amongst 
others,  that  the  Government  could  not  possibly 
forego  the  revenue  of  £320,000,  which  it  was 
expected  to  produce.  With  these  changes  in 
operation  the  revenue  from  Customs  in  1918-19 
is  estimated  at  £13,352,400. 

The  Customs  Department  is  administered 
by  an  Imperial  Customs  Service  responsible  to 
the  Imperial  Government  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  but  acting  through 
the  Local  Governments.  The  senior  Collectors 
are  Covenanted  Civilians  specially  chosen 
for  this  duty ;  the  subordinates  are  recruited 
in  India  and  in  England  (Customs  Tariff  q.  v.) 

Income  Tax. 

The  income  tax  was  first  imposed  in 
India  in  1860,  in  order  to  meet  the  financial 
dislocation  caused  by  the  Mutiny.  It  was 
levied  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  or  a 
little  more  than  9i  d.  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes 
of  five  hundred  rupees  and  upwards.  Many 
changes  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in 
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the  system,  and  the  present  schedule  was  con- 
solidated in  the  Act  oi  1886.  This  imposed  a 
tax  on  all  incomes  derived  from  sources  other 
than  agriculture  which  were  exempted.  On 
incomes  of  2,000  rupees  and  upwards  it  fell 
at  the  rate  of  five  pies  in  the  rupee,  or  about 
6Jd.  in  the  poimd ;  on  incomes  between  500  and 
2,000  rupees  at  the  rate  of  four  pies  in  the  rupee 
or  about  5d.  in  the  pound.  In  March  1903 
the  minimum  taxable  income  was  raised  from 
500  to  1,000  rupees.  The  income-tax  schedule 
was  completely  revised,  raised,  and  graduated 
in  the  Budget  of  1916-17  in  the  general  scale  of 
increased  taxation  imposed  to  meet  the  deficit 
arising  out  of  war  conditions.  All  existing 
exemptions  were  left  untouched  and  no  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  taxation  of  persons  whose 
incomes,  official  or  private,  were  less  than  Rs. 
5,000  per  annum.  In  the  case  of  incomes 
which  exceeded  the  sum  of  Es.  5,000  per  annum 
the  tax  was  enhanced  in  the  following  way : — 

(1)  Incomes  from  Us.  5,000  to  Us.  9,999  pay 
6  pies  in  the  rupee,  or  7id.  per  pound. 

(2)  Incomes  from  Rs"  10,000  to  Us.  24,999 
say  9  pies  in  the  rupee,  or  lljd.  in  the  pound. 

(3)  Incomes  of  Rs.  25,000  and  upwards  pay 
1  anna  in  the  rupee,  which  is  equivalent  to  Is/ 
3d.  in  the  pound. 

Profits  of  companies  are  assessed  at  the  1 
anna  rate ;  but  this  is  subject  to  abatement 
or  exemption,  to  individual  shareholders  who 
can  show  that  their  total  income  is  such  as  to 
warrant  a  lower  rate  of  taxation  or  none  at  all. 
Thus  a  shareholder  whose  income  is  less  than 


Rs.  1,000  per  annum  from  all  sources  obtains 
a  refund  of  the  entire  tax  previously  recovered 
on  his  dividends  ;  a  man  whose  total  income  is 
Rs.  5,000  obtains  a  refund  of  the  amount  re- 
covered in  excess  of  the  6  pie  rate  ;  and  so  on. 

In  the  Budget  of  1917-18  the  income  tax 
was  left  untouched  ;  but  there  was  imposed  a 
super-tax. 

The  super-tax  begins  in  respect  of  income 
exceeding  Rs.  50,000  and  is  levied  on  the  fol- 
lowing scale : — 

For  every  rupee  of  the  first  Rs.  50,000  of  the 
excess,  i.e.,  between  Rs.  50,000  and  1  lakh: 
1  anna  per  rupee. 

For  every  rupee  of  the  next  Rs.  50,000  of 
the  excess,  i.e.,  between  1  and  IJ  lakhs :  IJ 
annas  per  rupee. 

For  every  rupee  of  the  next  Rs.  50,000  of 
the  excess,  i.e.,  between  IJ  and  2  lakhs  :  2 
annas  in  the  rupee. 

For  every  rupee  of  the  next  Rs.  50,000  of  the 
excess,  i.e.,  between  2  and  2^  lakhs :  2J 
annas  per  rupee. 

For  every  rupee  of  the  next  Rs.  50,000  of  the 
excess,  i.e.,  on  everything  over  2^  lakhs : 
3  annas  per  rupee. 

These  rates  are,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the 
standard  income  tax  at  the  rate  of  1  anna  in 
the  rupee.  The  maximum  income  tax  levied  on 
this  scale  amounted  to  five  shillings  in  the 
pound,  income  tax  and  super-tax  combined. 

The  total  yield  of  the  income  tax  in  the  current 
year  is  estimated  at  £13,521,500. 


THE  DEBT. 


On  30th  September  1919,  the  national  debt 
of  India  was  568  crores.  This  figure  represents 
less  than  Rs.  24  per  head  of  India's  population; 
when  compared  with  the  public  revenues ,  which 
in  1918-19  amounted  to  about  183  crores,  con- 
stitutes a  national  indebtedness  which,  in  com- 
parison with  the  national  resources,  is  very 
much  smaller  than  that  of  most  other  nations. 
The  reason  why  India  is  in  this  favourable 
position  is  mainly  the  care  with  which,  in  the 
long  years  of  peace  preceding  the  great  war,  her 


outlay  was  restricted  to  her  available  means, 
whereby  the  accumulation  of  wasteful  and 
uuproductive  debt  was  avoided.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  India  found  herself  in  a 
position  when  almost  the  whole  of  her  debt 
represented  productive  outlay  on  railways  and 
irrigation,  normally  yielding  a  return  consi- 
derably in  excess  of  the  interest  which  she  had 
to  pay  on  the  amount  borrowed,  including  the 
interest  on  the  small  amount  of  debt  which  could 
be  described  as  unproductive. 


Productive  Debt. — The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  of  ludia^ 
both  productive  and  non-productive,  from  time  to  time  • — 

[In  Crores  of  Rupees.] 


Ordinary 
Debt. 

Propuctive  Debt. 

Total 
of  debt. 

Railways. 

Irrigation. 

Total. 

On  31st  March— 

1893   

97-5 

136-5 

28-9 

165-4 

262-9 

1898   

105-0 

159-0 

32  5 

191*5 

296-5 

1903   

88-7 

192-1 

37-2 

229-3 

318-0 

1908   .• 

56-1 

266-6 

44-8 

311-4 

367-5 

37-5 

317*7 

56-4 

374-1 

411-6 

^.  . 

1914  1   

19-2 

333-0 

59-1 

392-1 

411-3 

3-3 

849-8 

61-6 

411-4 

414-7 

1916  y   

3-0 

351-6 

63-6 

415-2 

418-2 

1917  It  

10-5 

353-6 

64-9 

418-5 

429-0 

1918  Ijg  

132-5 

358-8 

65-9 

424-7 

557-2 

1919   

129-9 

365-5 

66-7 

432-2 

562-1 

i86 


The  Debt. 


On  the  31st  March  1914,  out  of  a  total  debt 
•f  411  crores ,  only  19  crores  represented  ordi- 
nary or  unproductive  debt.  The  annual  interest 
on  the  latter  was  only  a  crore,  and  on  the  pro- 
ductive debt  about  13  crores,  so  that  India's 
total  interest  charges  then  amounted  to  about 
14  crores.  On  the  other  hand,  railways  and 
irrigation  works,  which  had  been  financed  from 
the  productive  debt,  yielded  in  that  year  a 
return  of  nearly  23  crores,  which  left  a  margin 
of  9  crores  of  clear  profit  to  the  country,  after 
meeting  the  interest  charges  on  the  entire  debt. 
Even  after  the  contribution  of  £100  millions 
to  the  cost  of  the  war  which  India  made  in  1917, 
and  which  added  over  30  per  cent,  to  the  national 
debt,  the  revenue  from  railways  and  irrigation 
amounted  in  the  year  1918-19  to  33  crores,  so 
that  the  revenue  from  productive  expenditure 
amounted  to  133  per  cent,  of  the  total  interest 
charges.  Had  it  not  been  for  India's  contri- 
bution of  150  crores  to  the  expenses  of  the  war 
the  ordinary  debt  would  have  been  completely 
wiped  out  in  1917,  and  the  amount  of  the  ordi- 
nary debt  outstanding  on  31st  March  1919, 
namely,  129*9  crores  was  thus  actually  less  than 
the  amount  of  that  contribution. 

Financial  Strength. — These  are  not  the  only 
facts  which  show  the  strength  of  India's 
financial  position.    The  interest  on  her  public 


debt  is  not  only  secured  by  the  revenue  from 
railways  and  irrigation  works  which  were  directly 
financed  by  borrowing,  but  is  a  charge  on  the 
public  revenues  as  a  whole.  The  following 
table  shows  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  India  (including  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  provinces)  during  the  past  six  years. 

In  Crores  of  Rupees. 
Revenue.  Expenditure. 


1912-  13   130  119 

1913-  14   128  125 

1914-  15   122  128 

1915-  16   127  128 

1916-  17   147  132 

1917-  18   169  154 

1918-  19   183  186 


Form  of  Debt. — The  existing  rupee  loans 
are  of  two  kinds: — 

(1)  Those  which  Government  has  undertaken 
not  to  repay  before  a  certain  fixed  date,  but 
which  are  repayable  at  the  option  of  Govern- 
ment at  any  time  after  that  date,  after  giving 
notice. 

(2)  Those  which  Government  has  undertaken 
to  repay  either  {a)  on  a  certain  fixed-  date,  or 
(fc)  not  earlier  than  a  certain  fixed  and  not  later 
than  another  fixed  date. 


The  following  are  the  rupee  loans  now  in  existence  : — 

(a)  Non-Terminable  Loans. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Name  of  loan. 

Half-yearly 
date  of  payment 
of  interest. 

Conditions  of 
repayment. 
(Unless  otherwise 
stated ,  repayment 
will  be  at  par,) 

Amount  out- 
standinff  on 
Sept.  30th, 
1919. 

Rs. 

1,  3*  per  cent,  loan  of  1842-43.. 

2.  3i  per  cent,  loan  of  1854-55. 

1st  February  and 

1st  August. 
SOth    June  and 

31st  December. 

20,90,58,000 
29,41,74,000 

3.  3i  per  cent,  loan  o!f  1865   . . 

4.  3|  per  cent,  loan  of  1879   . . 

1st  May  and  1st 
November. 

16th  January  and 
16th  July. 

►Repayable  at  the  option 
of  Government  after 
three  months'  notice. 

33,95,17,000 
3,65,84,000 

5.  3  per  cent,  loan  of  1896-97. 

SOthJune  and  31st 
December. 

J 

6,66,54,000 

6.  3i  per  cent,  loan  of  1000-01.. 

SOth    June  and 
31st  December 

Repayable  not  before  'SOth 
December   1920,  and 
thereafter  at  the  option 
of     Government  after 
three  months'  notice. 

31,11,43,000 

Total    . . 

1,26,70,30,000 

The  Debt 
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(6 J   Terminable  Loans. 


Name  of  loan. 

Half-yearly 
date  of  payment 
of  interest. 

Conditions  of 
repayment. 

Amount  out- 
standinff  on 
Sept.  30th, 
1919. 

Rs. 

1.  4  percent.  Terminable 
Loan  of  1915-16. 

31st    May  and 
30th  November. 

Repayable  not  before  30th 
November  1920  and  not 
later  than  30th  Novem- 
ber 1923. 

4,99,86,000 

2 

4  per  cent.  Conversion 
Loan  of  1916-17. 

1st  April  and  1st 
October. 

Kepayable  not  before  1st 
October  1931  and  not 
later  than    1st  October 
1936. 

9,90,07,000 

n  1917. 

3.  5  per  cent,  W^ar  Loan. 
'  1929-47. 

15th  February 
and  15th  Au- 
gust. 

Repayable  not  before  15th 
August   1929   and  not 
later  than  15th  August 
1947. 

25,08,02,000 

s: 

4.  b\  per  cent.  War  Bonds, 
1920.* 

15th  February 
and  15th  Au- 
gust. 

lie  payable    on  the  15th 
August  1920. 

19,18,02,000 

India: 

5.  5i  per  cent.  War  Bonds , 
1922.* 

15th  February 
and  15th  Au- 
gust. 

Repayable    on  the  15th 
August  1922. 

11,32,91,000 

"  6.  53t  per cent.War  Bonds, 
1921. *t 

15th   IVIarch  and 
15th  September. 

Repayable    on   the  15th 
September  1921. 

24,79,20,000 

06 

7.  5i  per  cent. War  Bonds , 
1923  *t 

15th   March  and 
15th  September. 

Repavable    on    the  15th 
September  1923. 

2,15,22,000 

ir  Loan  19 

8.  5i  per  cent.  War  Bonds , 
1  1925.*t 

i 

15th  March  and 
15th  September 

Repayable    (at    Rs.  103 
per  cent.)  on  the  15th 
September  1925. 

4,17,72,000 

Indian  Wi 

1   9.  5i  per  cent.War  Bonds , 

1  1928.*t 

I 

15th    March  and 
15th  September 

Repayable     (at    Rs.  105 
per  cent.)  on  the  15th 
September  1928. 

25,18,63, 000 

1  10.  5    per    cent.  Loan, 
1  1945-55.* 

I 

15th    April  anc 
15th  October. 

I  Repayable    at    par  not 
earlier  than  15th  Octo- 
ber   1945     and  not 
later  than  15th  October 
1955. 

21,28,31,000 

Total 

1,48,07,96,000 

N.B,  * — The  interest  on  the  loans  marked*  is  exempt  from  income-tax,  but  not  from 
snper-tax. 

t  These  Bonds  will  be  accepted  at  par  during  their  currency,  as  the  equivalent  of  cash  for 
the  purpose  of  subscription  to  any  future  long  term  loan,  whatever  its  rate  of  Interest  may  be, 
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There  are  also  still  in  existence  a  few  special 
loans,  such  as  certain  railway  loans  taken  up  by 
three  Indian  Chiefs,  and  a  special  4  per  cent, 
loan  taken  up  by  the  ]\Iaharaia  of  Gwalior  in 
1887. 

Sterling  Debt. — Besides  the  rupee  loans, 
the  national  debt  of  India  consists  of  some 
£172  millions  of  sterling  debt.  In  former  years 
India  was  obliged  to  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  her  borrowings  in  London  to  finance  her 
expenditure  on  railways  and  irrigation,  and 
the  present  sterling  debt  represents  such  of 
those  loans  as  are  still  outstanding : — 

(1)  India  35-  per  cent,  stock,  of  which  the 
amount  outstanding  on  30th  Sept.  1919  was 
about  £  90  millions  ; 

(2)  India  3  per  cent,  stock,  of  which  the 
amount  outstanding  on  that  date  was  about 
£65  millions ; 

(3)  India  2 J  per  cent,  stock,  of  which  the 
amount  outstanding  on  that  date  was  about 
£  11^  millions. 

The  remainder  of  the  sterling  debt  is  made  up 
of  certain  railway  debenture  stocks,  of  which  the 
amounts  in  each  case  are  comparatively  small, 
together  with  so  much  of  India's  contribution  of 
£100  millions  as  has  not  been  liquidated  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  War  Loans  of  1917  and  1918; 
the  amount  of  sterling  debt  outstanding  on  this 
account  on  the  30th  September  1919  was  about 
£22  millions  representing  the  liability  accepted 
by  India  for  a  corresponding  amount  of  British 
War  Loan. 

Nature  of  Securities.— The  three  main 
forms  in  which  the  rupee  debt  is  held  are  : — (t) 
Stock  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  Book  Debt; 
(ii)  Bearer  Bonds ;  {Hi)  Promissory  Notes. 

(i)  When  debt  is  held  in  the  form  of  Stock,  the 
owner  is  given  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he 
has  been  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Tublic 
Debt  Office  as  the  proprietor  of  a  certain  amount 
of  Government  stock.  This  certificate  is 
known  as  a  Stock  Certificate,  and  it  is  by  that 
name  that  this  form  of  debt  is  generally  know. 

(ii)  A  Bearer  Bond  certifies  that  the  bearer  is 
entitled  to  a  certain  sum  of  rupees  in  respect 
of  the  loan  to  which  the  bond  relates. 

{iii)  A  Promissory  Note  contains  a  promise 
by  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  pay  a 
certain  person  a  specified  sum  either  on  a  speci- 
fied date  or  after  certain  notice  (according  to 
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the  terms  of  the  particular  loan  to  which  the 
promissory  note  relates),  and  to  pay  interest 
thereon  at  a  certain  rate  half-yearly  on  certain 
specified  dates. 

Each  of  the  above  three  forms  of  security  is 
convertible  by  the  holder  into  either  of  the  other 
two. 

Other  Government  Securities. — Treasury 
Bills  and  Post  Office  Cash  Certificates  are  also 
forms  of  Government  securities. 

Treasury  Bills,  when  issued,  are  in  respect  of 
temporary  borrowing  by  the  Government  of 
India,  and  usually  have  a  currency  of  from  three 
to  twelve  months.  They  are  sold  at  a  discount, 
and  are  i>aid  at  maturity  at  their  full  lace  value, 
the  difierence  representing  the  yield  on  the 
investment.  The  lowest  denomination  issued 
is  for  Us.  5,000.  Their  sale  and  payment  at 
maturity  are  managed  by  the  Presidency 
Banks. 

Cash  Certificates.— Po5i  Office  Cash 
Certificates  are  specially  intended  to  facilitate 
the  investment  of  small  amounts  and  to  en- 
courage saving  among  people  of  small  incomes. 
They  have  a  currency  of  five  years,  at  the  expiry 
of  which  they  will  be  repaid.  The  profit  to  the 
investor  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  sold 
for  an  amount  less  than  the  face  value,  thus, 
cash  certificates  of  denominations  of  its.  10, 
Rs.  20,  its.  50,  Rs.  100,  and  Es.  500  can  at 
present  be  obtained  on  payment  of  Es.  7-12, 
.Us.  15-8,  Rs.  38-12,  Rs,  77-8  and  Rs.  387-8 
respectively.  The  maximum  amount  for  which 
certificates  may  be  held  by  any  one  person  is 
Rs.  10,000  face  value.  The  special  attraction 
of  these  Cash  Certificates  is  that  the  investor's 
money  is  not  necessarily  locked  up  for  the  full 
term  of  five  years.  He  can,  if  he  wishes,  obtain 
paynient  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the 
certificate,  and  he  will  then  receive  an  amount 
which,  according  to  the  time  he  has  held  the 
certificate,  gradually  increases  at  compound 
interest  from  the  original  purchase  price  up  to  the 
full  face  value  of  the  certificate  at  the  end  of 
five  years.  In  the  case  of  the  Cash  Certificates 
issued  in  connection  with  the  Indian  War  Loans, 
the  yield  to  the  investor  ranges  from  4  per  cent, 
a  year, if  he  presents  it  for  payment  after  having 
held  it  for  one  year  only,  to  5i  per  cent,  a  year 
if  he  holds  it  for  the  full  five  years.  The  inves- 
tor's profit  is  not  subject  to  income-tax.  These 
certificates  are  for  sale  all  the  year  round  and 
can  be  obtained  at  any  Post  Office  which  does 
savings  bank  business,  and  payment  of  the 
amount  due  can  also  be  obtained  at  any  such 
office. 
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INTEREST  EXPENDITURE. 


1916-1917. 

1917-1918. 

1918-1919. 

Budget. 

PvC  vised. 

1919-1920. 

Interest  on  Debt  other  than 
that  charged  to  railways 
AND  Irrigation  Works — 

Interest  on  total  Debt — 

1.  India 

5,66,67,195 

9,34,66,320 

12,40,00,500 

13,38,00,000 

3,777,813 

6,231,088 

8,266,700 

8,920,000 

5,846,832 

9,938,905 

8,400,600 

7,819,900 

Total 

9,624,645 

16,169,993 

16,667,300 

16,739,900 

Deduct — Amount  charged  to— 

{a)   Railways : 

(i)  India 

6,20,88,181 

6,75,37,920 

6,97,61,000 

7,28,85,000 

4,139,212 

4,502,528 

4,650,800 

4,859,000 

(u)  England 

£  .. 

3,620,110 

3,652,953 

3,636,600 

3,699,600 

Total  Railways  . . 

£  .. 

7,759,322 

8,155,481 

8,287,400 

8,558,600 

(&)  Irrigation : 
(i)   India  ,. 

{:.: 

1,93,89,288 

2,08,67,700 

2,12,36,000 

2,15,87,000 

1,292,620 

1,391,180 

1,415,700 

1,439,100 

(m)  England 

£  .. 

120,585 

124,415 

124,500 

124,600 

Total  Irrigation 

£ 

1,413,205 

1,515,595 

1,540,200 

1,563,700 

Total  deduction 

£ 

9,172,527 

8,671,076 

9,827,600 

10,122,300 

Interest  on  Ordi 
nary  Debt 

£  .. 

452,118 

6,498,917 

6,839,700 

6,617,600 

Distribution  of  above- 

229,306 

6,289,001 

6,590,800 

6  301,100 

222,812 

211,916 

248,900 

316,500 

INTEREST   ON  OTHER 
TIONS — 

Obliga- 

• 

On  Savings  Bank  Balances 
converted  at  R15=£l  £  . . 

513,795 

631,034 

791,600 

852,200 

.   £  .. 

208,951 

198,218 

235,300 

293,700 

Total 

722,746 

829,252 

1,026,900 

1,145,900 

Grand  Total 

1,174,864 

7,328,169 

7,866,600 

7,763,500 

Debt. 
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Interest  Expenditure — contd. 


19K-1917. 

1917-1918. 

1918-1919. 

Budget, 
1919-1920. 

Bevlsed. 

Debt  outstanding  on  31st 
March — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sterling   

174,144,724 

236,967,575 

203,042,575 

194,142,575 

Rupee  Debt — 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

New  Loan  

15,00,00,000 

5|  per  cent. 

4,91,67,255 

31,74,74,065 

88,75,59,085 

88,76,99,065 

5  per  cent  

1,10,51,523 

25,17,53,643 

25,13,12,643 

24,69,12,643 

4  per  cent.  . . 

21,46,54,000 

17,68,18,200 

17,48,89,200 

17,36,89,200 

3|  per  cent. 

1,32,02,13,950 

1,19,38,73,900 

1,19,00,77,900 

1,19,06,77,900 

3  per  cent  

7,26,69,400 

6,83,29,150 

6,69,00,150 

6,62,00,150 

Treasury  Bills 

43,57,05,000 

43,57,05,000 

21,07,05,000 

Temporary  loans  . . 

OU,UO,UUO 

4,UU,UU,UUU 

Otlier  Debt  

1,00,14,200 

1,00,13,900 

1,00,13,900 

1,00,13,900 

Savings  Bank  Balances 

25,25,68,358 

30,70,05,385 

38,18,57,385 

42,80,49,385 

Post  Office  Cash  Certificates. 

8,88,44,541 

8,26,44,541 

8,26,44,541 

The  charges  for  the  service  of  India's  contribution  to  the  war  will  be  applied  as  follows  :- 


1918-1919 
Be  vised. 


Budget. 
1919-20. 


In  India — 

Interest  and  miscellaneous  charges  for  Indian  war  loan, 
1917  

Depreciation  fund  for  long  term  Indian  war  loan 
(1929-47)  at  14  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  loan 
created  by  fresh  issue  and  conversion. . 

Interest  on  Second  Indian  war  loan,  1918 


Total 

In  England — 

Interest  on  British  5  per  cent,  war  loan  (1929-47)  taken 
over  by  India 

Sinking  fund  in  respect  of  British  5  per  cent,  war  loan 
(1929-47)  taken  over  by  India  


Total 


1,582,000 

273,300 
1,066,700 


2,922,000 


2,682,700 


5,604,700 


1,551,000 

273,300 
2,092,200 


3,916,500 

1,498,300 
633,700 


6,048,500 


7 
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Mini  and  Coinage. 


THE  INDIAN  MINTS. 

The  quantity  of  silver  coinage  carried  out  at  the  Mints  during  the  year  1918-19,  constitutes 
a  new  record,  tlie  total  nominal  value  of  the  Government  of  India  coinage  alone  being 
Ks.  52,05,35,309  as  compared  with  Rs.  30,77,07,326,  the  corresponding  figure  for  1916-17,  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  heaviest  coinage  recorded.  The  details  of  the  silver  coinage  executed  at  the 
two  mints  for  the  Government  of  India  during  1918-19  are  given  in  the  statement  below: — 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

Value  in  Ilupees. 

Value  in  E-upees. 

Value  in  Eupees. 

Ilupees 

Half-rupees 

Quarter-rupees 

26,04,00,000 
17,22,876 
1,26,43,774 

24,06,06  326 
51,62,333 

50,10,06,326 
68,85,209 
1,26,43,774 

Total 

27,47,66,650 

24,57,68,659 

52,05,35,309 

Total  for  1917-1918 

9,91,62,854 

13,95,44,433 

23,87,07,287 

Uncurrent  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of 
Hs.  55,43,733  were  received  at  the  two  Mints 
for  recoinage  during  the  year.  Apart  from 
those,  the  coinage  was  from  purchased  silver, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  consisted  of 

In  addition  the  following  subsidiary  silver 

the  year  on  behalf  of  other  Governments: — 


American  dollars  and  other  silver  made  over  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Pittman  Act.  The 
demand  for  fractional  silver  increased  largely 
and  the  coinage  of  half  and  quarter  rupees 
during  the  year  was  exceptionally  heavy. 

coinage  was  executed  at  the  Bombay  Mint  during 


Denomination  of  coin. 

Tale. 

Outturn 
Value  in 
standard  tolas. 

Government  on 
whose  behalf  the 
coinage  was  exe- 
cuted. 

Egyptian  two  piastres   

8,700,284 
3,210,929 
90,001 
180,007 
1,600,036 

8,77,700 
1,60,894 
98,168 
98,190 
3,49,363 

)  Straits  Govern - 
)  ment. 

I  Egyptian  Gov- 
)  ernment. 

Nickel  one  anna  pieces  of  the  nominal 
Value  of  Us.  50,43,279  were  coined  at  the  Bom- 
bay Mint  against  Es.  36,29,167  worth  minted 
in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  new  nickel  two- 
anna  coins  as  many  as  85,990,658  pieces  of  the 
nominal  value  of  Us.  1,07,48,832,  were  turned 
out  at  the  two  Mints  as  compared  with  Us. 
36,75,945  the  value  of  nickel  and  silver  coins 
of  the  same  denomination  coined  during  the 
previous  year.  In  addition  to  these,  872,069 
nickel  live  millieme  pieces  valued  at  Rs.  67,040 
were  struck  at  the  33ombay  Mint  on  behalf  of 
the  Egyptian  Government. 

The  bronze  coinage  was  as  usual  carried  out 
entirely  at  the  Calcutta  Mint  and  consisted  of 
pice,  half  pice  and  pie-pieces  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  its.  20,10,600  as  compared  with  Hs. 
16,03,600    in    1917-18.    The    Calcutta  Mint 

HISTORY  OF 

Tbe  Indian  mints  were  closed  to  the  un- 
restricted coinage  of  silver  for  the  public  from 
the  26th  June  1893,  and  Act  vm  of  1893,  passed 
on  that  date,  repealed  Sections  19  to  26  of  the 
Indian  Coinage  Act  of  1870,  which  provided  for 
tbe  comaae  at  the  mints  for  the  public  of  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  the  Government  of  India. 
After  1893  no  Government  rupees  were  coined 
until  1897,  when,  under  arrangements  made  with 
the  Native  States  of  Bhopal  and  Kashmir,  the 
currency  of  those  States  was  replaced  by  Gov- 


also  coined  Rs.  52,500  worth  of  copper  cents 
for  the  Straits  Government  and  lis.  1,20,450 
worth  of  bronze  pennies  and  half  pennies  for  the 
Australian  Commonwealth. 

The  Indian  denominations  with  their 
British  equivalents  are : — 

Pie  =  1/12  penny. 

Pice  (3  pies)  =      1  farthing. 

Anna  (12  pies)  =      1  penny. 

Rupee  (16  annas)  =      Is.  ic^. 

A  lakh  (lac)  is  100,000  rupees  and  a  crore  is 
100  lakhs. 

The  denominations  of  currency  notes  in 
circulation  are  1,  2J,  5,  10,  50,  100,  500,  1,000, 
and  10,000  rupees. 

THE  COINAGE. 

ernment  rupees.  The  re-coinage  of  these 
rupees  proceeded  through  the  two  years  1897 
and  1898.  In  1899  there  was  no  coinage  of 
rupees  ;  but  in  the  following  year  it  seemed  that 
coinage  was  necessary,  and  it  was  begun  in 
February  1900,  the  Government  purchasing  the 
silver  required,  and  paying  for  it  mainly  v/ith 
the  gold  accumulated  in  the  Paper  Currency 
Reserve.  In  that  and  tbe  following  month  a 
crore  of  rupees  was  coined  and  over  17  crores  of 
rui)ee8  in  the  year  ending  the  31st  March  1910 


Mint  and  Coinage^ 


including  the  rupees  issued  in  connection  with 
the  conversion  of  the  currencies  of  Native 
States.  From  the  profit  accruing  to  Govern- 
ment on  the  coinaae  it  was  decided  to  constitute 
a  separate  fund  called  the  Gold  Pv'^serve  Fund 
as  the  mo?t  effective  guarantee  again?t  tempo- 
rary fluctuations  of  exchange.  The  whole 
profit  was  invested  in  sterling  securities,  thf- 
interest  from  which  was  added  to  the  fund.  In 
1906  exchange  had  been  practically  stable  for 
eight  years,  and  it  was  decided  that  of  the 
coinage  profits  devoted  to  this  fund,  six  crores 
should  be  kept  in  rupees  in  India,  instead  of 
being  invested  in  gold  securities.  The  Gold 
Reserve  Fund  was  then  named  the  Gold  Stan- 
dard Reserve.  It  was  ordered  in  1907  that  only 
one-half  of  the  coinage  profits  should  be  paid 
into  th3  reserve,  the  remainder  beins  used  fcr 
capital  expenditure  on  railways.  The  Gold 
Standard  Reserve  was  called  into  action  before 
the  year  1907-08  was  out.  Exchange  turned 
against  India,  and  in  March  1908,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  offered  bills  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  up  to  half  a  million  sterling,  while  the 
Secretary  of  State  sold  £1,000,000  Consols  in 
order  to  meet  such  demands.  During  April  to 
August,  further  sterling  bills  were  sold  for  a 
total  amount  of  £8,058,000.  On  a  represent- 
ation by  the  Government  of  India,  the  Secretary 
of  State  agreed  to  defer  the  application 
of  coinage  profits  to  railway  construrtion 
until  the  sterling  assets  of  the  Gold  Standard 
Reserve  amounted  to  £25,000,000.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  August  1914  the  Reserve 
was  drawn  upon  to  meet  the  demands  for  ster- 
ling remittances,  and  Government  offer  to 
sell  £1,000,000  of  Bills  weekly.  The  extent 
of  these  rates  is  shewn  on  pp.  191,  192. 

Gold. 

Since  1870  there  had  been  no  coinage  of 
double  mohurs  in  India  and  the  last  coinage  of 
single  mohurs  before  1918,  in  which  year  coinage 
was  resumed,  was  in  the  year  1891-92. 

A  Royal  proclamation  was  issued  in  1918 
establishing  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  at 
Bombay.  It  stated : — Subject  to  the  provit^ion 
of  this  proclamation  the  Bombay  Branch  Mint 
shall  for  the  purpose  of  the  coinage  of  gold  coins 
be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  Mint,  and  accord- 
ingly, (a)  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  Mint  shall  comply  with  all  directions 
he  may  receive  from  the*^  Master  of  the  Mint 
whether  as  regards  the  expenditure  to  be  in- 
curred or  the  returns  to  be  made  or  the  trans- 
mission of  specimen  coins  to  England  or  other- 
wise and  (b)  the  said  specimen  coins  shall  be 
subject  to  the  trial  of  the  pyx  under  section  12 
of  the  Coinage  Act,  1870,  so  that  they  shall  be 
examined  separately  from  the  coins  coined  in 
England  or  at  any  other  branch  of  the  Mint, and 
(c)  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Bombay  Branch 
Mint  and  other  officers  and  persons  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  busmess  of 
the  Branch  Mint  may  be  appointed,  promoted, 
suspended  and  removed  and  their  duties  assigned 
and  salaries  awarded  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  15  of  the  Coinage  Act. 
1870.  Pending  the  completion  of  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  Branch  Royal  Mint,  power 
was  taken  by  legislation  to  coin  in  India  gold 
mohurs  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the 
sovereign.   Altogether  2,109,703  pieces  of  these 
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new  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  Rs.  3,16,45,545, 
were  struck  at  the  Bombay  Mint.  The  actual 
coinage  of  sovereigns  was  begun  in  August, 
1918,  and  1,295,372  sovereigns  were  coined  dur- 
i  ng  the  year. 

Act  SXn  of  1899,  passed  on  the  15th  Sep- 
tember 1899,  provided  that  gold  coin  (sovereign 
and  half-sovereigns)  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in 
payment  or  on  account  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
rupees  for  one  sovereign. 

Silver. 


The  weight  and  fineness  of  the  silver  coin? 
are  : — 


Fine 

SiLVEPt. 

Alloy. 

Total. 

grains. 

grains. 

grains. 

Rupee 

165 

15 

180 

Half-rupee 

82^ 

7^ 

90 

Quarter-rupee  or  4- 

anna  piece 

4U 

45 

Eighth  of  a  rupee  or 

20^ 

2  anna  piere 

n 

22^ 

One  rupee  =  165  grains  of  fine  silver. 
One  shillings  803*1  grains  of  fine  silver. 
One  rupee  =     shillings  2*0439. 


Copper  and  Bronze. 

Copper  coinage  was  introduced  into  the 
Rental  Presidency  by  Act  XVII  of  1835,  and 
into  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  by 
Act  XXII  of  1844. 

The  weight  of  the  copper  coins  struck  under 
Act  XXITI  of  1870  remained  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1835.    Jt  was  as  (ollows  r— 

Grains 
troy. 

Double  pice,  or  half-anna       . .       . .  200 

Pice  or  quarter-anna     . .       . .       . .  100 

Half-pif'e  or  one-eishth  of  an  anna     . .  50 
Pie,  bein^  one-third  of  a  pice  or  one- 
twelfth  of  an  anna  ..  33^ 

The  weiabt  and  dimensions  of  bronze  coins 
are  as  follows  : — 

Standard  Diameter 

Weight  in  inmilli- 

grains  troy.  metres. 

Pice                     ..            75  25*4 

Half-pice     ..       ..           37i  21*  15 

Pie                     ..           25  17*45 

Nickel. 

The  Act  of  1906  also  provides  for  the  coiuage 
of  a  nickel  coin.  It  was  directed  that  the  nickel 
one-anna  piece  should  thenceforth  be  coined  ac 
the  Mint  and  issue.  The  notHlcation  also  pres- 
cribed the  design  of  the  coin,  which  has  a  waved 
edge  with  twelve  scollops,  the  greatest  diameter 
of  the  coin  being  21  millimetres,  and  its  least 
diameter  19*8  milUmetres.  The  desirability  ct 
issuins  a  half  anna  nickel  coin  was  considered 
by  the  Government  of  India  in  1909,  but  after 
consultation  with  Local  Governments  it  was 
decided  not  to  take  action  in  this  direction  until 
the  people  hid  become  thoroughlv  familiar  with 
the  present  one-anna  coin.  The  two-anna 
nickel  coin  was  introduced  in  1917-18, 
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Under  Acts  VI  of  1839,  III  of  1840,  and  IX  of 
1843,  the  Presidency  Banks  of  Bengal,  Bombay, 
and  Madras  were  authorised  to  issue  notes 
payable  on  demand,  but  the  issue  of  the  notes 
was  practically  hmited  to  the  three  cities  of 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  These  Acts 
were  repealed,  on  the  1st  March  1862,  by  Act 
XIX  of  1861,  providing  for  the  issue  of  a  paper 
currency  througn  a  Government  Department, 
by  means  of  notes  of  the  Government  of  India 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  Since  then  no 
banks  have  been  allowed  to  issue  notes  in  India. 

Act  II  of  1910  amended  and  consolidated  the 
law  on  the  subject.  By  it,  a  note  of  the  value  of 
five,  ten,  or  fifty  rupees,  as  well  as  a  note  of  any 
other  denominational  value  which  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  may,  by  notification  in  the 
Gazette  of  India,  so  specify,  was  declared  to  be  a 

universal  currency  note,"  that  is,  legal  tender 
throughout  British  India  and  encashable  at  any 
office  of  issue  in  British  India  ;  the  then  existing 
sub-circles  of  Cawnpore,  Lahore,  Karachi,  and 
Calicut  were  abolished,  and  the  first  three  of 
these  constituted  separate  circles  of  issue  in 
addition  to  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Rangoon.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  notification 
issued  under  the  Act,  the  further  issue  of  20- 
rupee  notes  was  discontinued.  By  another 
notification  issued  in  191 1  under  section  2  of  the 
same  Act  a  currency  note  of  the  denominational 
value  of  one  hundred  rupees  was  declared  to  be 
a  "  universal  currency  note." 

Department  of  Paper  Currency. 

The  function  of  this  department  is  to  issue, 
without  any  limits,  promissory  notes  (called 
currency  notes)  of  the  Government  of  India 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  of  the  deno- 
minations of  Rs.  1,  2/8,  5,10,  50,  100,  500,  1,000 
and  10,000,  the  issue  being  made  in  exchange  for 
rupees  or  half  rupees  or  for  gold  coin,  which  is 
legal  tender,  from  any  Paper  Currency  office  or 
agency,  and  for  gold  bullion  and  gold  coin,  which 
is  not  legal  tender,  from  circle  offices  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

Supply  and  issue  of  Currency  Notes. 

Currency  notes  are  supplied  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  through  the  Bank  of  England  on  an 
indent  from  the  Head  Commissioner.  The 
Head  Commissioner  or  Commissioners  siipply 
Currency  Agents  with  all  the  notes  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Paper  Currency  Act.  Every 
such  note,  other  than  a  "  universal  "  note,  bears 
upon  it  the  name  of  the  place  from  which  it  is 
issued  and  every  note  is  impressed  with  the 
signature  of  the  Head  Commissioner  or  of  a 
Commissioner  or  Deputy  Commissioner. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  circles  of  issue  are 
authorised  to  issue,  from  the  office  or  offices 
established  in  their  circles,  currency  notes  in 
exchange  for  the  amount  thereof  (1)  in  rupees  or 
half-rupees  or  in  gold  coin  which  is  legal  tender 
under  the  Indian  Coinage  Act ;  or  in  rupees 
made  under  the  JSative  Coinage  Act,  IX  of  1876, 
and  (2)  on  the  requisition  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  to  all  treasuries,  in  gold  coin  which  is 
not  legal  tender  under  the  Coinage  Act  or  gold 
bullion  at  the  rate  of  one  Government  rupee  for 
7*53344  grains  troy  of  fine  gold.  Currency  I 


notes  can  also  be  issued  against  gold  coin  of 
bullion  or  silver  buUion  or  sterling  securities  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council. 
Notes  when  legal  tender. 

Every  note  is  a  legal  tender  in  its  own  circle 
(except  by  Government  at  the  office  of  issue)  for 
the  amount  expressed  in  that  note ;  that  is  to 
say,  whenever  a  note  forms  the  integral  sum  or 
a  portion  of  any  payment,  either  to  Government 
on  account  of  a  revenue  or  other  claim,  or  to  any 
body  corporate  or  person  in  British  India,  it  is  a 
legal  tender.  Five,  ten,  fifty  and  hu-ndred  rupee 
notes  are  legal  tender  throughout  British  India, 

Notes  of  higher  denominations  than  five,  ten, 
fifty  and  hundred  rupees  are  payable  only  at  the 
office  or  offices  of  issue  of  the  town  from  which 
they  have  been  issued.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
every  Government  treasury,  of  which  there  are 
about  250  in  British  India,  cashes  or  exchanges 
notes  if  it  can  do  so  without  inconvenience: 
and  when  this  cannot  be  done  conveniently  for 
large  sums,  small  sums  can  generally  be  ex- 
changed for  travellers. 

The  whole  amount  of  currency  notes  in  circu- 
lation is  secured  by  a  reserve  of  gold  and  sfiver 
coin  or  bullion  and  securities  of  the  Government 
of  India  or  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Currency  and  the  War. 

The  main  features  of  the  Indian  currency 
situation  during  the  years  of  war  have  been 
indicated  in  previous  issues  of  The  Indian 
Year  Book.  All  that  remains  here  is  to  sum- 
marise them  and  indicate  so  far  as  is  possible 
the  actual  present  position.  It  was  always 
anticipated  that  in  time  of  crisis  the  chief 
difficulty  whiQh  the  Government  of  India  would 
have  to  meet  would  be  a  demand  for  sterling 
remittance.  This  was  so  far  justified  that 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostifities  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  Sterling  Bills  on  London,  which  were 
issued  after  brief  delay.  There  was  also  a 
rush  on  the  Currency  offices  for  the  encash- 
ment of  Notes,  which  was  soon  stemmed,  and 
a  heavy  withdrawal  of  deposits  from  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks.  These  disturbances 
were  temporary  and  India  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  war  with  surprising  rapidity.  There- 
after the  chief  difficulty  which  had  to  be  faced 
in  India  was  not  a  demand  for  Sterling  Remit- 
tance, but  for  Rupee  Remittance  and  silver 
coin.  The  causes  underlying  this  unexpected 
demand  may  be  briefiy  indicated.  They  were 
a  large  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  India, 
arising  from  the  demand  for  Indian  products 
and  small  shipments  of  manufactured  goods 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Allied  States; 
a  very  heavy  expenditure  in  India  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  war  material  and 
services,  which  were  financed  by  Notes  in  India 
secured  against  British  Treasury  Bills  ;  and  the 
establishment  of  an  embargo  on  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  precious  metals  to  India,  amounting 
in  the  case  of  gold  to  virtual  prohibition.  The 
result  was  an  insatiable  demand  for  silver  coin 
as  the  only  means  of  satisfying  the  hereditary 
demand  of  the  Indian  for  some  form  of  bullion 
in  which  to  invest  his  savings.  The  demand 
for  rupees  was  so  prodigious  that  the  ordinary 
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silver  supplies  could  not  satisfy  it ;  after  the 
country  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  in- 
convertibility large  supplies  were  received 
from  the  United  States  through  the  surrender 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  dollar  reserve. 
Moreover  the  Indian  demand  for  silver,  coupled 
with  a  larger  demand  from  all  other  countries, 
induced  a  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  the  metal. 
Before  the  war  the  price  of  silver  was  approxi- 
mately 2M.  an  ounce  ;  under  the  stimulus  of 
war  conditions  it  rose  to  ISd.  an  ounce.  The 
Indian  exchanges  rose  in  response ,  and  from 
one  and  fourpence,  the  goal  of  Indian  currency 
policy  since  1893,  the  rupee  rose  by  successive 
stages  to  two  shiUings  and  five  pence.  There 
was  an  insistent  demand  that  these  vexed 
questions  should  be  subjected  to  an  authoritative 
examination,  with  a  view  to  re-establishing 
if  possible  fixity  of  exchange,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  committee  was  appointed.  It  sat 
in  London  throughout  the  greater  part  of  1919 
and  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
report  is  summarised  elsewhere. 

Tkf.  Cureency  Committee  : — The  personnel 
of  the  Committee  is  : — 

Sir  Henry  Babington  Smith  (Chairman), 
Lord  Chalmmrs,  Sir  Marshall  F.  Eeid,  Sir 
James  B.  Brunyate,  Mr.  C.  Goodenough, 
Sir  C.  Addis,  Su-  C.  ^eedham,  ]Mr.  M.  M.  Gubbay 
(Controller  of  Currency,  representing  the  Go- 
vernment of  India),  Sir  Bernard  Hunter,  Mr. 
Dadiba  Merwanji  Dalai  (Bombay),  and  Mr. 
Thomas  McMorran  (Messrs.  Duncan  Brothers, 
Calcutta). 

The  terms  of  reference  are  as  follows  : — 
*'  To  examine  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
Indian  exchange  and  currency  system  and 
practice,  and  upon  the  position  of  the  Indian 
note  issue,  and  to  consider  whether,  in  the  light 
of  this  experience  and  of  possible  future  vari- 
ations in  the  price  of  silver,  modifications  of 
system  or  practice  may  be  required  ;  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  such  modifications,  and 
generally  as  to  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued 
with  a  view  -to  meeting  the  requirements  of 


Total 


Thus  India  is  holding  in  England  balances 
enormously  in  excess  of  her  needs. 

II — Reasons  for  the  above  Changes  : — 
(a)  As  regards  Exchange. — 

(1)  Balance  of  Trade. — If  we  examine  the 
figures  of  import  and  export  of  merchandise  for 
the  five  pre-war  years  1909-1914,  and  compare 
these  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  war 
years  1914-1919  we  find  that  the  excess  of  exports 
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trade,  to  maintaining  a  satisfactory  monetary 
circulation,  and  to  ensuring  a  stable  gold 
exchange  standard." 

The  Currency  Problem. 

The  best  statemxcnt  of  the  Indian  Currency 
problem  is  contained  in  an  able  minute  sub- 
mitted to  the  Currency  Committee  by  the 
Calcutta  Chmber  of  Commerce  which  set  out 
the  position  as  it  existed  in  May  1919.  The 
subsequent  developments  were  a  further  large 
increase  in  the  Paper  Currency  and  a  rise  in 
Exchange  to  25.  bd.  The  main  features  of  this 
memorandum  are  reproduced  below  : — 

I — Effects  of  the  War  : — («)  Cn  Exchange. 
— The  visible  effect  has  been  a  rise  in  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  rupee  from  1/4^/.  to  ]/St/., 
accompanied  during  the  past  two  years  by  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Exchange  Banks 
to  purchase  bills  unless  the  seller  of  the  bills  is 
able  to  provide,  or  to  earmark,  sufficient  remit- 
tances to  balance  the  purchase.  In  fact 
practically  throughout  this  period  natural  causes 
have  operated  which,  in  the  absence  of 
restrictions,  would  have  brought  about  a  still 
greater  rise. 

(6)  On  Note  Issue. — The  active  note  circulation 
has  risen  from  49  97  crores  on  31st  March  1914 
to  133-59  crores  on  31st  March  1919.  The  gross 
circulation  of  one  rupee  notes,  which  were  first 
issued  in  December  1917,  increased  from  32| 
lakhs  on  31st  March  1918  to  1,051^  lakhs  on 
31st  March  1919. 

(c)  071  Metallic  Currency.— The  absorption 
of  silver  coin  (rupees  and  half  rupees)  during 
the  five  years  1914-19  has  been  110  39  crores,  as 
compared  with  43*91  crores  during  the  five 
years  1909-14.  The  absorption  of  small  coin 
of  4  annas  and  less  has  risen  from  56  lakhs  in 
1913-14  to  99  lakhs  in  1917-18  and  277  lakhs  in 
1918-19. 

(d)  On  Treasury  Balances  and  Reserves. — The 
following  is  a  comparison  of  the  Treasury 
Balances  and  the  several  Reserves  held  in 
London  on  31st  March  1915  and  31st  March 
1919,  the  figures  for  the  latter  year  being 
provisional. 

At  31st  March  1919. 
£ 

8,715,046 
54,998,953 
82,391 
29,848,332 

6,015,672 
6,939,612 


£30,098,121  £106,600,006 


in  the  former  case  was  391  crores,  and  in  the 
latter  381  crores,  there  being  thus  practi- 
cally no  difference  between  the  two  periods. 
These  excesses  are  in  normal  times  balanced 
chiefly  by  imports  of  gold  and  silver,  by  Council 
Bills  and  by  private  remittances. 

(2)  Gold  and  Silver. — India's  private  imports 
of  gold  have  been  on  a  steadily  increasing  scale, 
and  in  1911-1912  the  net  imports  reached  a 
total  of  nearly  38  crores. 


At  31st  March  1915. 


£ 

Treasury   7,904,914 

Paper  Currency  Reserve — Securities    . .  2,666,666 

Gold  ..       ..  5,100,000 

Gold  Standard  Reserve— Securities      , .  13,168,219 

Gold            . .  1,258,322 

Short  Loans  .  .... 

Special  Reserve   .... 
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For  the  five  years  1909-1914  her  private  net 
imports  of  gold  amounted  to  no  less  than  144 
crores,  and  of  silver  to  36  crores.  Her  total 
private  net  imports  of  the  precious  metals 
during  these  years  thus  amounted  to  180  crores 
as  against  55  crores  during  the  following 
quinquennial  period. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  India 's  imports  of  gold 
were  almost  entirely  cut  off,  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  the  gold  standard  nations  to  part  with  their 
supplies.  The  imports  of  gold  consequently 
fell  to  39  crores  for  the  5  years  1914-1919,  of 
which  18  crores  were  acquired  by  Government, 
leaving  only  21  crores  for  private  needs,  and 
reducing  the  yearly  average  supply  to  a  figure 
below  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  25  years 
except  famine  years. 

Unable  to  obtain  gold,  India  turned  to  silver, 
the  demand  for  which  became  almost  insatiable, 
and  in  the  three  years,  1916-1919,  she  absorbed 
no  less  than  107  crores  of  rupees,  an  average  of 
36  crores  yearly  of  a  weight  of  123  million 
ounces  of  fine  silver,  or  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  maximum  annual  production  of  the 
world,  which  has  now  been  reduced  owing  to 
internal  trouble  in  Mexico  and  the  increased 
cost  of  production  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  the  demand  for  silver  for 


coinage  purposes  increased  all  over  the  world, 
all  influences  combined  resulting  in  an  increase 
of  price  from  24d  in  August  1914  to  55c?,  in 
September  1917.  The  price  then  fell  to  41t(' 
in  October  1917,  and  remained  between  that/ 
figure  and  506^.  till  May  1919,  arrangements 
having  been  made  by  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment to  supply  India  with  silver  from  their 
currency  reserve.  The  exchange  value  of  the 
rupee  had  meantime  been  raised  to  l/6d  in 
April  1918,  but  in  May  1919  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  for  the  prohibition  of  export  from 
the  United  States  the  price  of  silver  rose 
suddenly,  and  as  a  result  it  has  since  been 
necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  raise 
his  price  for  Councils  to  I'lM. 

Thus  although  the  visible  cause  of  the  rise 
in  exchange  is  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver, 
the  main  cause  is  without  doubt  the  refusal  of 
the  Gold  Standard  purchasers  of  India's 
produce  to  pay  for  this  produce  in  gold,  thus 
compelling  the  Government  of  India  to  import 
silver  in  order  to  meet  trade  requirements.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  India's  demands  on  this  score 
were  unreasonable,  for  her  absorption  of  the 
precious  metals  including  gold  and  silver  buUion 
and  coin  and  rupees,  was  224  crores  in  the  years 
1909-14  and  only  165  crores  in  the  years  1914-19. 
The  following  table  shows  the  figures  : — 


JSTet  private 
imports  of 
gold, 
crores. 

Net  private 
imports  of 

silver. 

crores. 

Total 
of 
1  &  2. 
crores. 

Absorption 
of 
rupees, 
crores. 

Total 
absorption 
of 

the  precious 
metals, 
crores. 

144 

36 

180 

44 

224 

39 

16 

55 

110 

165 

(3)  Councils. — The  actual  amount  of  Councils 
less  Heverse  Councils  available  for  trade  purposes 
in  the  five  years  1909-14  was  £137  million,  and 
in  1914-19  £103  million  to  which  must  be  added 
£27  miUion  American  credits.  Therefore  the 
favourable  balance  of  trade  brought  about  by 
the  impossibility  of  gold  importation  has  not 
been  corrected  by  sales  of  Councils. 

(4)  Private  remittances. — In  normal  years 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  profits  of  British 
merchants  is  remitted  to  England,  thus  indeed 
lessening  the  favourable  balance  of  trade. 
Whether  this  has  occurred  to  a  normal  extent 
during  the  five  years  is  open  to  doubt.  Very 
large  profits  have  been  made,  and  it  would 
appear  from  the  large  balances  held  by  successful 
manufacturing  concerns,  and  from  the  large 
sums  invested  in  War  Loans  and  Treasury 
Bills,  that  the  difficulty  of  bringing  funds 
from  England  to  India  and  the  high  British 
income  tax  have  encouraged  investors  in  Great 
Britain  to  leave  their  money  in  India,  thus 
reducing  this  invisible  factor  in  the  reduction 
of  the  balance  of  trade.  This  point  was  clearly 
recognised  by  Sir  James  Meston  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  I'inancial  Statement  of  1919-20. 

(&)  Note  issue  and  Currency: — (1)  War 
Paymenti. — j.'he  net  war  transactions  by  the 
Indian  Government  on  behalf  of  the  British 


Government  amounting  during  the  years  of 
war  to  about  £200  million,  have  ultimately 
largely  been  made  in  notes. 

(2)  Prohibited  Transport  of  silver. — It  is 
probable  that  the  prohibition  of  the  transport  of 
silver  by  rail  has  forced  payment  to  be  made 
by  notes  instead  of  by  rupees.  As  an  instance 
o  this  may  be  given  the  comparative  figures 
of  the  notes  and  rupees  remitted  by  the  Bank 
of  Bengal  to  the  jute  centres  of  Dacca,  Narain- 
gunge  and  Chandpur  for  the  busy  season  August 
to  October  1913  and  1918— 

Rupees.  Notes.  Total. 

1913  ..  6,78,51,000  2,00,000  6,80,51,000 
1918..       51,70,000    5,66,70,000  6,18,40,000 

A  further  example  may  be  given  in  the 
receipts  of  one  of  the  largest  Calcutta  exchange 

'  banks  for  the  month  of  March  1914  as  compared 
with  March  1919.    In  1914  the  percentage  ol 

!  notes  to  total  receipts  of  notes  and  silver  was 
86-7  and  of  silver  13.3  ;  in  1919,  the  figure  foi 
notes  was  96-27  and  for  silver  3*73. 

(3)  Disappearance  of  Rupees. — It  is  alsc 
probable  that  Gresham's  law  has  operated  Ib 
up-country  districts,  where  notes  have  been 
at  a  discount,  and  the  disappearance  from 

I  circulation  of  the  more  valuable  silver  currencj 


The  Gold  Standard  Reserve, 
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has  resulted.  As  a  medium  of  currency,  gold 
has  long  disappeared. 

(4)  Growth  of  trade. — ^It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  increase  in  active  circulation  of  notes 
and  rupees  as  between  the  periods  1900-04  and 
1914-18  was  71  per  cent.  For  the  same  periods 
the  growth  in  the  value  of  external  trade  was 
83  per  cent,  and  to  this  growth  in  external 
trade  must  be  added  the  great  increase  in 
internal  movement  of  such  comimodities  as  iron 
and  steel,  coal  and  oil.  Figures  for  1918-19 
are  not  yet  available,  but  it  would  appear  from 
the  above  that  the  growth  of  the  circulation 
of  currency  has,  up  to  1918,  hardly  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  in  the  volume  of  trade. 

(c)  As  Regards  Metallic  Coins — (1) 
Difficidty  of  obtaining  gold  and  silver  bullion. — 
Without  doubt  this  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  enormous  demand  for  rupees.  The  price  of 
a  sovereign  in  Bombay  on  19th  June  1919  was 
Us.  21,  whereas  for  imported  sovereigns  the 
Indian  Government  will  only  pay  Rs.  12-4-6  ; 
silver  bullion  has  been  scarce,  and  is  somewhat 
dearer  ttian  the  rupee,  llupees  have  therefore 
been  demanded,  not  only  for  currency,  but  for 
melting  and  the  provision  of  ornaments. 

(2)  Reluctance  to  buy  imports  at  high  prices 
has  also  probably  been  a  contributory  cause, 
and  has  led  to  the  excess  hoarding  of  rupees, 
the  only  form  of  precious  metal  obtainable. 

(3)  Preference  for  coin  in  any  form  to  notes 
has  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  absorption 
of  smaller  silver,  nickel  and  bronze  coins. 

(d)  As  Regards  Treasury  Balances  and 
Reserves. — (1)  Heavy  transactions  in  India 
on  account  of  the  Home  Governmerd, — 

(2)  Lesser  payments  in  the  United  Kingdom 
f^n  account  of  the  Indian  Government. — These 
two  causes  comibined  have,  in  spite  of  India's 
contribution  to  the  war,  totalling  up  to  31st 
March    1919    about    £68    millions,  brought 


about  a  transfer  of  funds  from  India  to  England 
of  £76  millions  as  between  1915  and  1919. 
They  are  fully  explained  in  the  Statements  of 
the  Finance  Ministers  for  1918-19  and  1919-20. 

The  Note  Circulation. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  increase 
in  the  Kote  circulation  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years : — 

(In  laldis  of  rupees.) 


Year. 


1899-1900 
1904-05 

1909-  10 

1910-  11 

1911-  12 

1912-  13 

1913-  14 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 

1916-  17 

1917-  18 


CmcrLATiON  ON    I  Incr(-ase 
olST  jMarch.  average 
active 


Gro^^s.    Net  Active 


28,74 
39,18 
54,41 
54,99 
61,36 
68,98 
66,15 
61,62 
67,73 
86,37 
99,79 


27,04 

36,30 
49,10 
48,41 
.56,17 
56,30 
58,72 
55,65 
64,13 
81,98 
97,78 


22,10 
28,46 
39,98 
40,17 
44,61 
47,32 
49,97 
43,96 
53,19 
67,08 
84,30 


circu- 
lation. 


'  +6,84 
+9,10 
+1,54 
+3,14 
+3,50 
+1,24 
—1,20 
+2,05 
+11/28 
+12,51 


THE  GOLD  STANDARD  RESERVE. 


The  Gold  Reserve  Fund  was  first  started  in 
the  beginning  of  1901  when  the  profits  which 
had  accrued  from  the  coinage  of  rupees  from 
April  1900  amounting  to  £3  millions  were 
credited  to  the  fund,  gradually  remitted  to 
England  from  time  to  time  and  there  invested 
in  sterling  securities.  In  the  following  years 
the  demand  for  rupees-  for  trade  requirements 
necessitated  further  heavy  coinage  and  the 
investments  held  in  the  Gold  Reserve  Fund 
rapidly  swelled  by  the  credit  of  the  profits 
and  the  interest  thereon.  The  effects  of  the 
war  have  been  temporarily  to  reduce  the 
importance  of  the  Gold  Standard  Reserve.  It 
is  a  reserve  from  which  to  meet  the  demand  for 
Sterling  Remittance,  in  the  event  of  the 
balance  of  trade  turning  against  India,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  of  India  in  London 
in  the  event  of  there  being  no  demand  for 
Council  Bills.  But  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
article  on  the  Paper  Currency  Reserve 
above,  the  chief  feature  of  the  finance  of  the 
war  has  been  a  demand  for  rupee  remittance, 
and  the  accumulation  of  immense  reserves  in 
the  Paper  Currency  in  London.    These  Reserves  | 


overshadow  the  Gold  Standard  Reserve,  and 
as  they  constitute  the  first  line  of  defence, 
there  »s  no  chance  of  The  Gold  Standard  Reserve 
being  called  upon  for  many  j^ears  to  come- 
Moreover  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  leaves 
no  profit  on  coining,  and  the  Reserve  is  there- 
fore swollen  only  by  the  growth  of  interej:t. 
According  to  the  latest  return  the  position  of 
the  Reserve  is  as  follows : — 

Details  of  the  balance  of  the  Gold  Standard 
Reserve  on  the  3\st  March  1919. 

In  England —  £ 

Estimated  value  on  the  31st 
March  1919  of  the  Sterling 
Securities  of  the  nominal  value 
of  £30,156,924  (as  per  details 
below)   . .  29,729,505 

Cash  placed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  at  short 
notice  0,015,672 


Total       ..  35,745,177 
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The  Railways. 


The  history  of  Indian  Railw'ays  very  closely 
reAects  the  financial  vicissitudes  of  the  country. 
Sot  for  some  time  after  the  establishment  of 
ilailways  in  England  was  their  construction 
in  India  contemplated,  and  then  to  test  their 
applicabiJity  to  Eastern  conditions  three  experi- 
mental lines  were  sanctioned  in  1845.  These 
were  from  Calcutta  to  Eanisianj  (120  miles), 
the  East  Indian  Railway;  Bombay  to  Kalyan 
(33)  miles,  Great  Indian  Penmsula  Railway ; 
and  Madras  to  Arkonam  (39  miles),  Madras 
Railway.  Indian  Railway  building  on  a 
serious  scale  tiates  from  Lord  Dalhousie'a  great 
minute  of  1853,  wherein,  after  dwelling  upon 
the  great  social,  political  and  commercial  ad- 
^^antages  of  connecting  the  chief  cities  by  rail, 
he  suggested  a  great  scheme  of  trunk  lines 
linking  the  Presidencies  with  each  other  and 
the  inland  regions  with  the  principal  ports. 
This  reasoning  commended  itself  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  Company,  and  it 
was  powerfully  reinforced  when,  during  the 
Mutiny,  the  barriers  imposed  on  free  commu- 
nication were  severely  felt.  A.s  there  was  no 
private  capital  in  India  available  for  railway 
construction,  English  Companies,  the  interest 
on  whose  capital  was  guaranteed  by  the  State, 
were  formed  for  the  purpose.  By  the  end 
of  1859  contracts  had  been  entered  into  with 
eight  companies  for  the  construction  of  5,000 
miles  of  line,  involving  a  guaranteed  capital 
of  £52  millions.  These  companies  were  (1) 
The  East  Indian  ;  (2)  the  Great  Indian  Penm- 
sula;  (3)  the  Madras  ;  (4)  the  Bombay,  Baroda 
and  Central  India ;  (5)  the  Eastern  Bengal ; 
(6)  the  Indian  Branch,  now  the  Oudh  and 
P^ohilkund  State  llailway;  (7)  the  Sind, 
Punjab 'and  Delhi,  now  merged  in  the  North 
We-^tern  State  Railway ;  (8)  the  Great  South- 
ern of  India,  iiovf  the  South  Indian  Railway. 
The  scheme  laid  the  foundations  ot  the  Indian 
Railway  system  as  it  exists  to-day. 

Early  Disappointments. 

The  main  principle  in  the  formation  of  these 
companies  was  a  Government  guarantee  on 
their  capital,  for  this  v/as  the  only  condition 
on  which  investors  would  come  forward.  This 
guarantee  was  five  per  cent,  coupled  with  the 
free  grant  of  all  the  land  required  ;  in  return 
the  companies  were  required  to  share  the 
surplus  profits  with  the  Government,  after 
the  guaranteed  interest  had  been  met ;  the 
mterest  charges  were  calculated  at  22^/.  to  the 
rupee  ;  the  Railways  wete  to  be  sold  to  Gov- 
ernment on  fixed  terms  at  the  close  of  twenty- 
five  years  and  the  Government  were  to  exer- 
cise close  control  over  expenditure  and  work- 
ing. The  early  results  were  disappointing. 
Whilst  the  Railways  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  administration,  the  mobility 
of  the  troops,  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  the 
movement  oif  the  population,  they  failed  to 
make  profits  suflBcieat  to  meet  the  guaranteed 
interest.  Some  critics  attributed  this  to  the 
unnecessarily  hiizh  standard  of  const'-uction 
adopted,  and  to  the  engineeis'  ignorance  of 
local  conditions:  the  res-ilt  was  that  by  1809 
the  deficit  on  Ihe  Railway  budget  ivas  Rs.  166^ 
lakhs.  Seeking  for  some  more  economical 
method    of     construction,    the  Government 


secured  sanction  to  the  building  of  lines  by 
direct  State  Agency,  and  funds  were  allotted 
for  the  purpose,  the  metre  gauge  being  adopted 
for  cheapness.  Funds  soon  lapsed  and  the 
money  available  had  to  be  diverted  to  con- 
verting the  Sind  and  Punjab  fines  from  metre 
to  broad-gauge  for  strategic  reasons.  Gov- 
ernment had  therefore  again  to  resort  to  the 
system  of  guarantee,  and  the  Indian  Midland 
(1882-85),  since  absorbed  by  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula ;  the  Bengal-Nagpur  (1883-87), 
the  Southern  Maratha  (1882),  and  the  Assam- 
Bengal  (1891)  were  constructed  under  guaran- 
tees, but  on  easier  terms  than  the  first  com- 
panies.   Their  total  length  was  over  4,000  milcj. 

Famine  and  Frontiers. 

In  1879,  embarrassed  by  famine  and  by  the 
fall  of  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  Gov- 
ernment again  endeavoured  to  enlist  unaided 
private  enterprise.  Eour  companies  were 
promoted  : — the  Nilgiri,  the  Delhi- Umballa- 
Kalka,  the  Bengal  Central,  and  the  Bengal 
North- Western.  The  first'  became  bankrupi, 
the  second  and  third  received  guarantees, 
and  the  Tirhut  Railway  had  to  be  leased 
to  the  fourth.  A  step  of  even  greater  itr- 
portance  was  taken  when  Native  States 
were  invited  to  undertake  construction  in 
their  own  territories,  and  the  Nizam's  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  the  interest  on  330  milcfc 
of  line  in  the  State  of  Hyderabad.  This  wa« 
the  first  of  the  large  system  of  Native  State 
Ptailways.  In  the  first'  period  up  to  1870, 
4,255  miles  were  opened,  of  which  all  save 
45  were  on  the  broad  gauge  ;  during  the  next 
ten  years  there  were  opened  4,239,  making 
the  total  8,494  (on  the  broad  gauge  fi,562,  the 
metre  1,865,  and  narrow  67).  Then  ensued 
a  period  of  financial  ease.  It  was  broken  by 
the  fall  in  exchange  and  the  costly  lines  built 
on  the  frontier.  The  Penjdeh  incident,  which 
brought  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  the  verge 
of  war,  necessitated  the  connection  of  our 
outposts  at  Quetta  and  Chaman  with  the  main 
trunk  lines.  The  sections  through  the  desolate 
Harnai  and  Bolan  Passes  were  enormously 
costly  ;  it  is  said  that  they  might  have  been 
ballasted  with  rupees  ;  the  long  tunnel  under 
the  Khojak  Pass  added  largely  to  this  neces- 
sary, but  unprofitable  outlay. 

Rebate  Terms  Established. 

This  induced  the  fourth  period — the  system 
of  rebates.  Instead  of  a  gold  subsidy,  com- 
panies were  offered  a  rebate  on  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  traffic  interchanged  with  the  main 
fine,  so  that  the  dividend  might  rise  to  four 
per  cent,  but  the  rebate  was  limited  to  20  per 
cent,  ol  the  gross  earnings.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, there  were  promoted  the  Ahmedabad- 
Prantej,  the  South  Behar,  and  the  Southern 
Punjab,  although  only  in  the  case  ot  the  first 
were  the  terms  strictly  adhered  to.  The  Barsi 
Light  Railway,  on  the  two  feet  six  inches  gauge, 
entered  the  field  without  any  guarantee,  and 
with  rolling  stock  designed  to  illustrate  the 
carrying  power  of  this  gauge.  The  rebate 
terms  being  found  unattractive  in  view  of  the 
competition  of  4  per  cent,  trustee  stocks, 
they  were  revised  in  1896  to  provide  for  an 
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absolute  guarantee  of  3  per  cent,  with  a  share 
of  surplus  profits,  or  rebate  up  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  main  line's  net  earnings  in  supple- 
ment of  their  own  net  earnings,  the  total  being 
limited  to  3^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  outlay. 
Under  these  terms,  a  considerable  number  of 
feeder  Hne  companies  was  promoted,  though 
in  none  were  the  conditions  arbitrarily  exacted. 
As  these  terms  did  not  at  first  attain  their 
purpose,  they  were  further  revised,  and  in  lieu 
was  substituted  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  guar- 
antee from  3  to  Si^  per  cent,  and  of  rebate  from 
3^  to  5  per  cent,  with  equal  division  of  surplus 
profits  over  5  per  cent  in  both  cases.  At  last 
the  requirements  of  the  market  were  met,  and 
there  has  since  been  a  mild  boom  in  feeder 
railway  construction  and  the  stock  of  all  the 
sound  companies  promoted  stands  at  a  sub- 
stantial premium. 

Railway  Profits  Commence. 

Meantime  a  much  more  important  change 
was  in  progress.  The  gradual  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country  vastly  increased 
the  traffic,  both  passenger  and  goods.  The 
falling  in  of  the  original  contracts  allowed  Gov- 
ernment to  renew  them  on  more  favourable 
terms.  The  development  of  irrigation  in  the 
Punjab  and  Sind  transformed  the  North-West- 
ern  State  Railway.  Owing  to  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  unprofitable  Frontier  lines, 
this  was  the  Cinderella  Railway  in  Tndia — the 
scapegoat  of  the  critics  who  protested  agamst 
the  unwisdom  of  constructing  railways  from 
borrowed  capital.  But  with  the  completion 
of  the  Chenab  and  Jhelum  Canals,  the  N'orth- 
Westem  became  one  of  the  great  grain  lines 
of  the  world,  choked  with  traffic  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  and  making  a  large  profit 
for  the  State.  In  1900  the  railways  for  the 
first  time  showed  a  small  gain  to  the  State. 
In  succeeding  years  the  net  receipts  grew 
rapidly.  In  the  four  years  ended  1907-08 
they  averaged  close  upon  £2  millions  a  year. 
In  the  following  year  there  was  a  relapse.  Bad 
harvests  in  India,  accompanied  by  the  mc-no- 
tary  panic  caused  by  the  American  financial 
crisis,  led  to  a  great  falling  off  in  receipts  just 
when  working  expenses  were  rising,  owing 
to  the  general  increase  in  prices.  Instead  of  a 
profit,  there  was  a  deficit  of  £1,240,000  in  the 
railway  accounts  for  1908-09.  But  in  the 
following  year  there  was  a  reversion  to  a  pro- 
fit, and  the  net  Railway  gain  has  steadily  in- 
creased. For  the  year  ended  March  1919  this 
gain  amounted  to  £  10,858,379.  Although  in  a 
country  like  India,  where  the  finances  are 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
monsoon,  the  railway  revenue  must  fluctuate, 
there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  further 
deficit,  but  every  ground  for  hoping  that  the 
railway  profits  will  fill  the  vacuum  in  the 
Indian  revenues  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the 
opium  trade  with  China. 

Contracts  Revised. 

A  very  important  factor  in  this  changed 
position  is  the  revision  of  the  original  con- 
tracts under  which  the  guaranteed  lines  were 
constructed.  The  five  per  cent,  dividend, 
guaranteed  at  22d,  per  rupee,  and  the  half- 
yearly  settlements  made  these  companies 
a  drain  on  the  State  at  a  time  when  their  stock 
was  at  a  high  premium,    The  first  contract 


to  fall  in  was  the  East  Indian,  the  great  line 
connecting  Calcutta  with  Delhi  and  the  North- 
ern provinces.  When  the  contract  lapsed, 
the  Government  exercised  their  right  of  pur* 
chasing  the  line,  paying  the  purchase-money 
in  the  form  of  terminable  annuities,  derived 
from  revenue,  carrying  with  them  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  capital.  The  rail- 
way thus  became  a  State  line ;  but  it  was  re- 
leased to  the  Company  which  actually  works 
it.  Under  these  new  conditions  the  East 
Indian  Company  brought  to  the  State  in  the 
ten  years  ended  1909;  after  meeting  all  charges, 
including  the  payments  on  account  of  the 
terminable  annuity  by  means  of  which  the 
purchase  of  the  line  was  made,  and  interest 
on  all  capital  outlay  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  purchase,  a  clear  profit  of  nearly  ten  mil- 
lions. At  the  end  of  seventy-four  years  from 
1880,  when  the  annuity  expires,  the  Govern- 
ment will  come  into  receipt  of  a  clear  yearly 
income  of  upwards  of  £2,700.000,  equivalent 
to  the  creation  of  a  capital  of  sixty  to  seventy 
millions  sterling.  No  other  railway  shows 
results  quite  equal  to  the  East  Indian,  because, 
in  addition  to  serving  a  rich  country  by  an 
easy  Hne,  it  possesses  its  own  collieries  and 
enjoys  cheap  coal.  But  with  allowance  for 
these  factors,  all  the  other  guaranteed  com- 
panies which  have  been  acquired  under  similar 
conditions  as  their  contracts  expired,  ha\e 
proportionately  swelled  the  revenue  and  as- 
sets of  the  State.  It  is  diflicult  to  estimate 
the  amount  which  must  be  added  to  the  capital 
debt  of  the  Indian  railways  in  order  to  counter- 
balance the  loss  during  the  period  when  the 
revenue  did  not  meet  the  interest  charges. 
According  to  one  estimate  it  should  be  £50  mil- 
lions. But  even  if  that  figure  he  taken 
Government  have  a  magnificent  asset  in  their 
railway  property. 

Improving  Open  Lines. 

These  changes  induced  a  corresponding 
change  in  Indian  Railway  policy.  Up  to 
1900  the  great  work  had  been  the  provision 
of  trunk  hues.  But  with  the  completion  of 
the  Nagda-Muttra  line,  providing  an  alter- 
native broad  gauge  route  from  Bombay  to 
Delhi  through  Eastern  Rajputana,  the  trunk 
system  was  virtually  complete.  A  direct 
broad  gauge  route  from  Bombay  to  Sinil  is 
needed,  but  chiefly  for  strategic  purposes. 
The  poor  commercial  prospects  of  the  line 
and  the  opposition  of  the  Rao  of  Cutch  to  my 
through  line  in  his  territories,  keep  this  scheme 
in  the  background.  There  does  not  exist  any 
through  rail  connection  between  India  and 
Burma,  although  several  routes  have  been 
surveyed :  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
region  to  be  traversed,  and  the  easy  means 
of  communication  with  Burma  by  sea,  rob 
this  scheme  of  any  living  importance.  Further 
Survey  work  was  undertaken  in  November  1914, 
the  three  routes  to  be  surveyed  being  the  coast 
route,  the  Manipur  route,  and  the  Hukong  valley 
route.  The  metre  gauge  systems  of  N'orthern  and 
Southern  India  must  also  be  connected  and 
Karachi  given  direct  broad-gauge  connection 
with  Delhi,  a  project  that  is  now  under 
investigation.  But  thes^  works  are  subordi- 
nate to  the  necessity  for  bringing  the  open 
lines  up  to  their  traffic  requirements  and 
providing  them   with   feeders.    The  g^d4m 
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increase  in  the  trade  of  India  found  the  main 
iines  totally  unprepared.  Costly  works  were 
necesaary  to  double  lines,  improve  the  equip- 
ment, provide  new  and  better  yards  and 
terminal'  facilities  and  to  increase  the  rolling 
stock.  Consequently  the  demands  on  the 
open  lines  have  altosrether  overshadowed  the 
provision  of  new  lines.  Even  then  the 
railway  budset  was  found  totally  inadequate 
for  the  purpose,  and  a  small  Committee  sat 
in  London,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Inchcaye,  to  consider  ways  and  means.  This 
Committee  found  that  the  amount  which 
could  be  remuneratively  spent  on  railway  con- 
struction in  India  was  limited  only  by  the 
capacitv  of  the  monev  market.  They  fixed 
the  annual  allotment  at  £12,000,000  a 
year.  Even  this  reduced  sum  cannot  always 
be  provided. 

Government  Control. 

As  the  original  contracts  carried  a  definite 
Government  guarantee  of  interest,  it  was 
necessary  for  Government  to  exercise  strong 
supervision  and  control  over  the  expenditure 
during  construction,  and  over  management 
and  expenditure  after  the  lines  were  open  for 
traffic.  For  these  purposes  a  staff  of  Consulting 
Engineers  was  formed,  and  a  v;hole  system  of 
checks  and  counterchecks  established,  leading 
up  to  the  Railway  Branch  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  the  Government  of  India.  As 
traffic  developed,  the  Indian  Railways  out- 
grew this  dry  nursing,  and  when  the  original 
contracts  expired,  and  the  interests  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  Companies  synchronised,  it  became 
not  only  vexatious  but  unnecessary.  Accordingly 
in  1901-02  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson  was  deputed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  examine  the  whole 
question  of  the  organisation  and  working  of  the 
Indian  Railways,  and  he  recommended  that 
the  existing  system  should  be  replaced 
by  a  Railway  Board,  consisting  of  a  Chairman 
and  two  members  with  a  Secretary.  The 
Board  was  formally  constituted  in  March  1905. 
The  Board  is  outside,  but  subordinate  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  which  it  is  represented 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry. It  prepares  the  railway  programme  of 
expenditure  and  considers  the  greater  questions 
of  policy  and  economy  affecting  all  the  lines. 
Its  administrative  duties  include  the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines  by  State  agency,  the  carrying 
out  of  new  works  on  open  lines,  the  improve- 
ment of  railway  management  with  regard 
both  to  economy  and  public  convenience,  the 
arrangements  for  through  traffic,  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  lines,  the  control 
and  promotion  of  the  staff  on  State  lines,  and 
the  general  supervision  over  the  working  and 
expenditure  of  the  Company's  lines.  Two  mmor 
changes  have  taken  place  since  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Railway  Board.  In  1908,  to 
meet  the  complaint  that  the  Board  was 
subjected  to  excessive  control  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  powers 
of  the  Chairman  were  increased  and  he  was 
given  the  status  of  a  Secretary  to  Government 
with  the  right  of  independent  access  to  the 
Viceroy ;  he  usually  sits  in  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lative Council  as  the  representative  of  the  Rail- 
way interest.  In  1912  in  consequence  of  com- 
plaints of  the  excessive  interference  of  the 
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Board  with  the  Companies,  an  informal  mission 
was  undertaken  by  Lord  Inchcape  to  reconcile 
differences.  The  constitution  of  the  Board  is 
now  undergoing  further  inquiry,  and  the 
development  generally  favoured  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Railway  Member  of  the  Viceroy's 
Executive  Council. 

Management. 

The  Railways  managed  by  Companies  have 
Boards  of  Directors  in  London.  They  are 
represented  in  India  by  an  Agent,  who  has 
under  him  a  Traffic  I\lanager,  a  Chief  Engi- 
neer, a  Locomotive  Superintendent,  a  Store- 
keeper, a  Police  Superintendent,  (who  is  ap- 
pointed by  Government),  and  an  Auditor, 
The  State  Railways  are  similarly  organised. 

Clearing  House. 

Proposals  have  several  times  been  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Clearing  House 
but  the  distances  are  too  great.  The  work 
which  would  ordinarily  be  done  by  the  Clearing 
House  is  done  by  the  Audit  Office  of  each 
Railway. 

The  Railway  Conference. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of 
domestic  questions,  the  Railway  Conference 
was  instituted  in  1876.  This  Conference  was 
consolidated  into  a  permanent  body  in  1903 
under  the  title  of  the  Indian  Railway  Confer- 
ence Association.  It  is  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  railways,  it  elects  a  President  from 
amongst  the  menibers,  and  it  has  done  much 
useful  work. 

The  Indian  Gauges. 

The  standard  gauge  for  India  is  five  feet 
six  inches.  When  construction  was  started 
the  broad  gauge  school  was  strong,  and  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  have  a  broad  gauge  in 
order  to  resist  the  influence  of  cyclones.  But 
in  1870,  when  the  State  system  was  adopted 
it  was  decided  to  find  a  more  economical  gauge, 
for  the  open  lines  had  cost  £17,000  a  mile. 
After  much  deliberation,  the  metre  gauge  of 
3  feet  3|  inches  was  adopted,  because  at 
that  time  the  idea  of  adopting  the  metric  system 
for  India  was  in  the  air.  The  original  intention 
was  to  make  the  metre  gauge  lines  provisional ; 
they  were  to  be  converted  into  broad  gauge 
as  soon  as  the  traffic  justified  it ;  consequently 
they  were  built  very  light.  But  the  traffic 
expanded  with  surprismg  rapidity,  and  it  was 
found  cheaper  to  improve  the  carrying  power 
of  the  metre  gauge  lines  than  to  convert  them 
to  the  broad  gauge.  So,  except  in  the  Indus 
Valley,  where  the  strategic  situation  demanded 
an  unbroken  gauge,  the  metre  gauge  lines 
were  improved  and  they  become  a  permanent 
feature  in  the  railway  system.  Now  there 
is  a  great  metre  gauge  system  north  of  the  Ganges 
connected  with  the  Rajputana  lines  and  Kathia- 
war.  Another  System  in  Southern  India 
embracing  the  Southern  Maratha  and  the  South 
India  Systems.  These  are  not  yet  connected, 
but  the  necessary  link  from  Khandwa  by  way 
of  the  Nizam's  Hyderabad-Godaveri  Railvvay, 
cannot  be  long  delayed.  All  the  Burma  Jmes 
are  on  the  metre  gauge.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Barsi  line,  illustrating  the  capacity  of 
the  two  feet  six  incjj  gauges  there  has  been 
developed  a  tendency  to  construct  feeders  on 
I  this  rather  than  on  the  metre  gauge. 
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STATISTICAL  POSITION. 


The  period  covered  by  the  last  administra- 
tion report,  1918-1919,  dealt  with  the  close  of 
the  war  and  the  first  post-war  period.  This 
was  the  time  when  the  railway  difficulties  were 
reaching  their  most  acute  phase.  The  demands 
for  military  purposes  were  higher  than  ever; 
at  the  same  time  the  stock  of  material  on  which 
the  Railways  had  been  drawing  had  almost 
vanished  and  no  new  supplies  were  coming 
forward.  If  the  war  had  been  prolonged  the 
situation  would  have  grown  exceedingly 
critical.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  both  in  traffic  and  in  earnings  and 
the  fact  that  the  higher  traffic  was  carried 
with  reduced  equipment  and  a  depleted  staff 
is  high  testimony  to  the  general  soundness 
with  which  the  Indian  Railways  have  been 
managed  in  the  past  and  the  devotion  which 
all  ranks  showed  to  duty. 


Capital  Outlay. — The  capita!  outlay  incurred 
by  the  Government  in  the  purchase  and 
construction  of  its  railways,  including  the 
liability  which  remains  to  be  discharged  by 
means  of  Annuity  and  Sinking  Fund  payments, 
amounted  at  the  end  of  1918-19  to 
£370,180,560. 

The  outlay  incurred  during  1918-19  was 
£4,159,870  distributed  as  follows: — 

Rs. 

Open     Line     Works  including 
suspense  ..       ..       ..       ..  5,02,45,046 

Rolling-stock    70,69,000 

New  Lines   50,84,000 


Total 


6,23,93,046 


Equivalent  at  Rs.  15=£  1  to  £4,159,870 


The  following  diagram  shows  graphically  how  these  figures  compare  with  those  of  past  years. 
The  distribution  of  the  grant  of  £17*7  millions  (Rs.  2,655  lakhs)  which  has  been  sanctioned  for 
the  financial  year  1919-20  is  also  added  for  purposes  of  comparison 
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The  capital  expenditure  sanctioned  for  1919-20 
is  £  17*7  millions.  This  is  the  largest  amount 
that  has  ever  been  allotted  to  railways  in  any 
one  year.  During  the  period  of  the  war,  the 
expenditure  had  to  be  reduced  to  the  minimum 
not  only  for  financial  reasons,  but  also  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
supply  of  materials.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  provision  of  transportation  facilities  has 
been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
traffic,  and  arrears  have  now  to  be  made  good. 
In  view  of  the  urgent  demand,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  rolling-stock  equipment  should 
take  precedence  over  other  requirements  and 
orders  for  a  large  number  of  engines,  coaching 
stock  and  goods  vehicles  have,  accordingly, 
been  placed.  This  stock,  when  received,  will 
sensibly  relieve  the  situation.  Tn  view  of 
the  heavy  expenditure  involved  in  this  portion 
of  the  programme,  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  provide  in  this  year  very  liberally 
for  works  and  this  feature  of  our  requirements 


will  receive  special  attention  next  year.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  provide  for  any  new  line,  though  a  small 
provision  has  been  allowed  for  lines  already  in 
progress. 

The  actual  capital  outlay  on  railways  which 
Imve  been  financed  by  private  enterprise,  such 
a>  Branch  Lines  promoted  '  y  Companies, 
IHstrict  Board  Line**,  Indian  State  'Lines, 
etc.,  amounted  at  the  end  of  1918-19  to 
Rs.  69,01,14,000.  The  capital  expenditure  on 
such  lines  during  the  year  was  as  follows 

Rs. 

Branch  Line  Companies'  Railways.  27,72,000 

District  Board  Lines   25,000 

Indian  State  Lines   34,48,000 . 

Total    ..       ..  62,45,000 


Results  of  Working. 

The  following  tal-le  compares  the  financial  results  attained  in  the  working  of  the  State  Railways 
during  the  year  1918-19  with  those  of  previous  years  _(in  the  case  of  money  the  figures  are  shown 
in  thousands)  : — 


1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital  at  charge  at  cud  of 
each  year         . . 

351,302 

361,560 

364,853 

365,483 

366,163 

369.213 

Revenue. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Gross  traffic  receipts. — State 
Railways 

56,31,92 

54,15,78 

57,26,43 

62,94,69 

68,92,13 

76,25,70 

Deduct. — WorkingExpcnses 

29,35,91 

29,52,87 

29,53,00 

29,96,86 

31,35,81 

37,07,07 

Net  Receipts 

26,90,01 

24,62,91 

27,73,43 

32,97,83 

37,56,32 

39,18,03 

Enuivalent  in  sterling  Rs. 

£ 

17,973 

£ 

16,419 

£ 

18,489 

£ 

21,986 

£ 

25,042  i 

£ 

26,120 

Percentage  of  return  on 
capital  at  charge 

5.12 

4.54 

5.06 

6.02 

6.83 

7.07 

The  net  working  profit  from  State  Railways,  after  meeting  interest  and  other  miscellaneous 
charges,  and  certain  Annuity  and  Sinking  Fund  pavments  which  go  to  the  discharge  of  debt, 
amounted  in  the  year  1918-19  to  £  10,858,379. 
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Expenditure. 

The  gross  receipts  and  revenue  expenditure  of  the  State  lines  worked  by  the  State  and  Companies 
for  the  past  eleven  years  are  compared  in  the  following  diagram  : — 
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Receipts.  f  general    merchandise    traffic.    The  workinc? 

expenses  of  the  year  exceeded  those  of  1917-18 
by  B.s.  5' 72  crores.  The  increase  was  due  to  a 
larger  programme  of  special  repairs  and  renewals 
to  payment  to  subordinate  staff  of  railways  of 
temporary  increases  of  pay  to  the  enhanced 
scales  of  pay  of  officers  and  subordinates  sanc- 
tioned generally  on  railways  and  to  the  large 
increase  in  the  train  mileage  run. 
Passenger  Traffic— The  numbers  of  passengers  carried  and  the  earnings  therefrom  on  all 
Indian  railways  are  compared  below  : — 


The  receipts  during  the  year  1918-19  amounted 
to  Ks.  76.26  crores  or  lis.  7.3-1:  crores  more  than 
the  actuals  of  1917-18.  This  substantial  im- 
provement was  attributable  mainly  to  tlie 
increase  in  railway  coal  traffic,  to  larger  receipts 
from  the  carriage  of  troops  and  military  stores, 
and  to  increases  in  the  ordinary  passenger  and 
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The  increase  in  tlie  passenger  traaic  compared  with  1017-18  was  chiefly  due  to  the  larger 
movements  of  pilgrims  and  marriage  parties  and  also  of  troops,  especially  drafts  and  labour 
parties,  and  men  on  war  furlough  and  under  demobilisation. 

Goods  Traffic. — The  tonnage  of,  and  earnings  from,  goods  traffic  are  compared  in  the 
following  diagram  :— - 
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The  better  results  under  goods  traffic  compared 
with  1917-18  are  attributable  to  the  abnormally 
heavy  traffic  in  rice  and  other  foodgrains  to  the 
famine- affected  areas.  The  larger  movements 
of  coal  also  accounts  for  a  substantial  increase. 
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{  Es.  158.13  lakhs,  and  as  the  working  expenses 
were  more  by  Rs.  77.13  lakhs  than  the 
I  previous  year,  the  net  earnings  showed  an 
{  improvement  of  .Rs.  81.00  lakhs  having  risen 
!  from  Rs.  414.63  lakhs  in  1917-18  to  Ks.  495.63 
j  lakhs  in  1918-19.  These  net  earnings  yielded 
I  a  return  on  the  capital  outlay  (Us.  67,31,76 
lakhs)  on  open  lines,  that  is  on  miJeage  earning 
I  revenue,  of  7.36  per  cent,  as  against  6.28  per 
'  cent,  in  1917-18. 


The  gross  earnings  of  railways  other  than 
State  lines,  such  as  District  Boards'  lines, 
Indian  State  lines,  etc.,  during  1918-19  amounted 
to  Rs.  993 . 37  lakhs,  as  compared  with  Rs.  835'24 
lakhs    in    1917-18,    being    an    increase  of 

Mileage. — During  the  year  1918-19,  335.28  miles  of  railway  were  opened  to  traffic  bringing 
the  total  mileage  open  (after  allowing  for  dismantlements,  and  minor  corrections  due  to  realign- 
ments, etc.),  up  to  36;616  miles.    The  additional  mileage  was  made  up  as  follows  :■ — 


3'  ^" 

2' 6" 

2'  0" 

Total. 

gauge. 

gauge. 

gauge. 

gauge. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

State  lines  worked  by  the  State 
State  lines  worked  by  Companies 
Branch  line  Companies'  railways  under 

guarantee  terms,    worked    by  the 

Branch  line  Companies 
Branch  line  Companies'  railways  under 

rebate  terms,  worked  by  the  main  line. 
Branch  line  Companies'  railways  under 

guarantee  and  rebate  terms 
Companies'  lines  subsidized  by  the  Gov 

ernment  of  India. 
Unassisted  Companies'  lines 
Indian  State  lines  worked  by  Indian 

States. 

Indian  State  lines  worked  by  the  main 
line. 

Total 


115.00 
12.32 


40.78 


13.07 
5.24 


14.70 
14.17 


127.32 


87.96 


18.25 
54.37 


33.38 


14.00 


115.00 
53.10 


18.25 
54.37 


13.07 
5.24 


14.00 
14.70 


47.55 


106.00 


14.00 


335.28 
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I  Ten  Years'  Progress. — The  progress  made  during  the  past  ten  years  is  summarised  in  the 
lollowing  table  : — 


Mileage  open  at  the  end  of 


Gauge. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912 

1913- 
14. 

1914- 
15. 

1915- 
16. 

1916- 
17 

1917- 
18. 

1918- 
19. 

5' 6" 

16,309 

16,701 

17,016 

17,189 

17,641 

17,827 

18,060 

18,182 

17,876 

17,994 

3'  3r 

13,323 

13,530 

13,759 

14,165 

14,389 

14,552 

14,671 

14,806 

14,989 

15,078 

2'  6" 

1,443 

1,436 

1,632 

1,692 

2,174 

2,402 

2,539 

2,683 

2,839 

2,906 

415 

432 

432 

438 

452 

504 

563 

615 

629 

638 

Total    . . 

31,490 

32,099 

32,839 

33,484 

34,656 

35,285 

35,833 

36,286 

36,333 

36,610 

The  decrease  in  the  5'  6"  gauge  milcaire  during  the  year  1917-18  is  due  to  the  dismantling 
of  the  whole  of  the  Sutlej  Valley  railway  and  small  portions  of  the  North  Western,  East  Indian, 
Madras  and  Southern  Mahratta  and  Oudh  and  Kohilkhand  Railways,  the  materials  of  which 
M'ere  required  by  Government  in  connection  with  the  pi-osecution  of  the  war. 

New  Works. — The  total  mileage  under  construction,  or  sanctioned  for  constrnction,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  : — 


5'-6" 
gauge. 

3'-3r 
gauge. 

2' -6" 
gauge. 

2'-0" 
gauge . 

Total. 

Miles, 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

.Miles. 

State  lines  worked  by  the  State 

200.13 

21.99 

222.12 

State  lines  worked  by  Companies 

403.31 

79.10 

8.43 

490.84 

Branch  line  Companies'  railways  under 
guarantee    terms,    worked  '  by  the 
Branch  line  Companies         . .  ^ 

27.00 

27.00 

Branch  line  Companies'  railways  under 
jruarantee  terms,  worked  by  the  main 

76.10 

76.10 

Branch  line  Companies'  railways  under 
rebate  terms,  worked  by  the  main  line. 

14.30 

114.16 

128.46 

Unassisted  Companies'  lines 

20.50 

20.50 

District  Board  lines   

91.69 

91.69 

Indian  State  lines  worked  by  Indian 

390.96 

46.09 

57.28 

494.33 

Indian  State  lines  worked  by  the  main 
line 

153.81 

98 . 45 

252.2 

Total  .. 

617.74 

791.66 

336.62 

57.28 

1,803.30 

^10 
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Work  on  most  of  the  new  lines  comprised  in 
this  statement  was  either  held  entirely  in 
abeyance  or  could  only  be  proceeded  with  very 
slowly  as  financial  considerations  and  the  limi- 
tations in  the  supply  of  essential  materials 
permitted  :  in  fact  the  principal  activi+y  (&nd 
that  was  very  limited)  was  vnder  lines  financed 
by  Bran-.^h  line  Companies  and  Indian  States. 
The  following  paragraphs  show  the  position  on 
some  of  the  more  important  projects. 

Branch  Line  Companies. — The  Branch  Line 
Terms  underwent  no  change  during  the  year. 
They  provide  for  the  grant  by  the  Government 
of  India  of  financial  assistance  to  private  com- 
panies furnishing  capital  for  the  construction 
of  feeder  lines  to  existing  railways  in  either  of 
the  following  terms  : — 

1.  A  firm  guarantee  by  Government  of  a 
return  of  3^  per  cent,  on  the  paid  up  share  capital 
of  th  )  Branch  Line  Company. 

2.  A.  rebate  paid  by  the  parent  line  from 
its  net  earnings  from  traflfic  brought  to  it  by 
the  branch,  sufficient  to  make  up  a  dividend 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  paid  up  share  capital  ; 
the  liability  of  the  main  line  being,  however, 
limited  to  the  total  of  its  net  earnings  from 
such  traffic. 

The  option  is  allowed  to  Companies,  under 
certain  circumstances,  of  raising  a  portion  of 
their  capital  under  guarantee  terms  and  the 
remainder  under  rebate  terms.  Advantage  was 
recently  taken  of  this  option  by  the  Mymen- 
singh-Bhairab  Bazaar  Kailway  Company,  floated 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  Us.  86  lakhs  of 
which  Rs.  23  lakhs  were  raised  under  rebate 
terms  and  the  balance  under  a  guarantee. 

In  the  province  of  Assam,  on  account  of  the 
relatively  less  developed  state  of  the  country 
and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
capital  for  private  railway  enterprises  under 
the  ordinary  terms,  it  has  been  provided  that 
the  Local  Administration  may  in  approved 
cases  supplement  the  Imperial  guarantee  of 
3J  per  cent,  described  above  by  the  grant  from 
provincial  funds  of  an  additional  guarantee 
for  a  specified  term  of  years  of  1  per  cent,  on 
Che  paid  up  capital  of  the  Company. 

Lines  Opened  During  the  year. 

Khulna-Bagerhat  Railway. — This  railway,  10.75 
miles  in  length,  on  the  2'  Q"  gauge,  commences 
at  K-upsa  Eas..  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eupsa 
river  about  two  miles  below  Khulna  railway 
station  on  the  Eastern  Bongal  "Railway,  from 
whi-^h  point  it  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhyrab  river  in  an  easterly  direction  until 
Bagerhat  is  reached. 

The  river  Bhyrab  was  formerly  the  chief 
means  of  transport  between  Khulna,  Bagerhat, 
and  Barisal ;  but  it  is  now  silting  up  and  is 
navigable  only  at  high  tide  by  small  boats. 
The  railway  will  take  the  place  of  the  river  for 
the  transport  of  goods  and  passengers  between 
the  Hrst  mentioned  two  stations.  Steamers 
make  connections  with  the  railway  at  Kupsa 
East  and  Bagerhat.  The  railway  was  opened 
for  public  traffic  on  the  10th  June  1918. 

Samlaya-Timha  Raihvay. — This  line,  33.38 
miles  in  length.,  is  an  extension  of  the  Dabhoi 
Samlaya  Railway  of  His  Highness  the  Gaekwar's 
Dabhoi     Raihvay    System,    and    was  con- 


structed to  further  the  development  of  thi 
Savli  Taluka  of  the  Baroda  State.  It  w^s 
opened  for  public  traffic  on  the  1st  Febraary 
1919  and  is  being  worked  by  the  Bombay, 
Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway  Admiris- 
tration. 

Arakan  Light  Railway  .—This  railway,  which 
is  on  the  2'  6"  gauge  and  18.25  miles  in  length, 
commences  at  Buthidaung,  on  the  Kalapaazin 
river,  65  miles  north  by  river  of  the  Port,  of 
Akyab,  and  run=;  in  a  westerly  direction  crossing 
the  Lewedet  Pass  at  mile  8  by  means  of  a 
tunnel  645  feet  long :  froih  which  point  it 
descends  till  Maungdaw  is  reached  at  the  16th 
mile,  the  terminus  on  the  Naaf  River  being 
2|-  mile  further  on.  It  has  been  constructed 
with  the  object,  chiefly,  of  serving  the  through 
traffic  passing  between  the  steamer  services  on 
the  two  rivers. 

The  line  was  opened  for  public  traffic  on  the 
15th  February  1919. 

Pachora-Jamner  Raihvay — This  line,  31.62 
miles  in  length  on  the  2'  6"  gauge,  has  been 
built  and  will  be  wor  ed  by  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway  Company  for  the  Pachora- 
Jamner  Railway  Company,  under  the  rebate 
terms  of  the  Branch  Line  Terms  Resolution. 
The  line  was  opened  throughout  for  public 
traffic  on  24th  March  1919. 

Private  Enterprise. 

The  construction  of  branch  lines  with  capital 
provided  by  companies  floated  in  India  and  by 
District  Boards  or  other  local  bodies  has 
undergone  no  change  during  the  year  under 
review. 

In  view  of  the  altered  financial  conditions 
which  have  followed  the  war,  it  is  possible  that 
an  entire  reconsideration  of  the  methods  hither- 
to followed  for  attracting  Indian  capital  may 
be  necessary. 

No  concessions  were  granted  during  the  year 
either  to  Companies  or  to  local  bodies  for  the 
construction  of  new  railways  :  but  following  the 
policy  which  they  had  framed  before  restrictions 
were  imposed,  the  Railway  Board,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  undue  delay  in  resuming  a 
full  programme  of  new  construction  on  the  return 
of  more  normal  conditions,  have  carried  on 
negotiations  with  Branch  Line  jiromoters,  as 
far  as  possible,  short  of  actual  flotation,  in  reaard 
to  projects  which  were  already  under  consider- 
ation before  the  v/ar  or  have  since  been  put 
forward.  In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the 
Railway  Board  had  under  their  consideration 
when  the  year  closed,  proposals  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  number  of  branch  railwavs  in  all  parts 
of  India  covering  an  aggregate  mileage  of  3,761 
and  involving  a  total  expenditure  of  about  144 
millions  sterling. 

Important  Lines  Under  Construction. 

Itarsi  Nagpur  Railway  with  a  Branch  to  the 
Pench  Valley  Coal  Fields. — The  whole  project, 
238  miles  in  length,  will,  when  completed, 
form  part  of  a  direct  throush  A^orth  and 
South  broad  szauje  connection,  but  as  so  far 
constructed  it  furnishes  an  additional  outlet 
for  the  traflic  of  the  Pench  Valley  Coal* 
Melds,  an  important  source  of  coal  supply  in  the 
difficulties  caused  by  t.he  war. 

The  project  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
viz.,  Northern,  from  Itarsi  to  Amla ;  Southern, 
from  Amla  to  Nagpur  ;  and  Eastern,  from  Amla 
to  Parasia  (Pench  Valley  Branch). 


Lines  under 


\The  Northern  Section,  Itarsi  to  Anila  (80.56 
rmles),  was  completed  and  opened  tor  traffic  in 
SOT)tember  1914^. 

The  Eastern  Section,  Amla  to  Parasia  (53.86 
miles),  was  oi:ened  on  the  1st  November  1015. 

6n  the  Southern  Section,  Amla  to  Nacfy.ur 
(10:^.74  miles),  the  work  on  tunnels  and  earth- 
work is  in  hand  only  on  Division  No.  3  (Amla 
to  Pandhurna),  the  remaining  work  on  this 
Division  and  all  works  on  Division  No.  -1 
(J'andhiirna  to  Naapiir)  having;  been  postponed 
till  the  end  of  the  wnr. 

The  construction  of  the  Bombay  Overhead 
Connection  involves  much  heavy  work  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  will  provide  an  easy  rapid 
communication  for  traders,  passin/  between  the 
business  centre  of  Bombay  in  the  ^icinity  of 
Victoria  Terminus  across'  the  Creat  Indian 
Peninsula  Baiiway  Goods  Yard  at  Wadi  Bunder 
to  the  2rain  warehouses  and  fotton  market  near 
Mazagaon  on  the  Harbour  Branch  Bail  way. 

OwinjEf  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  girder 
work  it  is  not  possible  to  say  when  this  line  will 
be  opened. 

Secunderdbad-Gadwal  liailivay. — The  Secun- 
:lerabad  Gadwal  Railway  which  is  bein2 
constructed  by  the  Nizam's  Guaranteed  State 
Railways  Company,  is  the  property  of  His 
r'^A'alted  Hishuess  the  Nizam's  Government. 
When  completed,  it  will  afford  an  outlet  to  the 
port  of  Mormugao  from  the  southern  paits  of  the 
Hyderabad  State,  and  will  link  up  the  metre 
iau{ze  system  of  that  State  with  the  metre  gauge 
^ef^tions  of  the  Madras  and  Southern  Mahratta 
Jhd  South  Indian  Bail  ways 

The  first  section  from  Secunderabad  to  Mah- 
bubnagar,  70*20  miles,  was  opened  throughout 
to  passenger  traffic  on  the  1st  October  1916  ; 
ind  the  second  section  Mahbubnagar  to  \^  ana- 
parti  Boad,  33.10  miles,  on  the  1st  April  1917. 
Owimi  to  the  non- delivery  of  permanent  way 
naterial  the  constr miction  of  Hie  remaining  sec- 
tion was  suspended  tili  the  end  of  thp  war. 

The  open  sections  are  being  worked  by  the 
N"izam's  Guaranteed  State  Bail  ways  Company 
.mder  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  His 
Kxalted  Highness  the  Nizam's  (jlovernment  and 
-lie  Company. 

NushJci  Exf.ension  Railway/. — This  extension 
Df  the  (Xietta-Nushki  Jlailway  was  started  in 
September  1916.  The  country  passed  through 
is  desert  but  topographically  easy,  being  a 
>eries  of  gentle  undulations  of  sand  and  shingle 
nerging  into  stone  covered  with  clay  and  salty 
onglomerate. 

The  first  13  miles  of  the  line,  from  Nushki  to 
\hmedwal,  Mas  handed  over  for  passenger 
"traffic  in  April  1919,  and  the  portion  from  Ahmed- 
vval  to  r>albandin,  102  miles,  is  expected  to  be 
opened  for  passenger  traff.c  during  the  cold 
weather  of  1919.  A  further  lengtli  of  185  miles 
up  to  Mirjav/a  is  under  construction,  railhead 
liaving  reached  that  point.  There  are  no  works 
Dr  features  of  special  interest. 

Sliimoga-Arasalu  Railway, — This  is  a  meti-e 
?aiige  line,  26.80  miles  in  length.  It  is 
an  extension  of  the  Birur  Shimoga  Branch. 
3f  the  Mysore  State  Railways  and  is  the 
first  section  of  the  lines  that  will  be  cons- 
tnicted  to  open  up  the  western  portion  of  the 
Shimoga  District  and  possibly  to  connect  with  a 
port  on  the  West  Coast.  Construction  was 
started  during:  I'cbruary  1919. 
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New  Construction  in  Indian  States. 

The  progress  of  new  construction  in  Indian 
States  has  also  slackened  owing  partly  to  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  permanent  way  materials 
and  rolling  stock  and  partly  to  lack  of  funds 
caused  by  the  further  larcre  contributions,  direct 
and  indirect,  which  the  Indian  States  have  made 
to  the  Imperial  resources  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  follcfwing  new  lines  were,  however, 
sanctioned  during  the  year  under  review  : — 
Mysohe. 

Length 

Bailways.  in  miles, 

1.  Shimoga-Arasalu  (metre  gauge)     ..  26.80 

2.  Kammangundi-Benkipur  (2' 0"  gauge)  22.96 

3.  Agasanhadlu-Benkipur  (2' 0"  gauge)  24.74 

Dholpfr. 

Dholpur-Bajkhera  (2' 6"  gauge)         ..  22.31 
The  following  table  gives  a  complete  list  of 
railways  which  werv^,  under  construction  in  Indian 
States  during  the  year  : — 

Baeoda  State. 

Length 

Bailwavs.  in  miles. 

1.  Choranda-TToral  (2'  6"  gauge)        . .  11.68 

2.  Bhovani  Boad-Bpchraii  (metre  gauge)  22.12 

3.  Motipura-Tankhala  (2' 6"  gauge)  ..  26.29 
i.  Okhamandal  (meter  gauge)  ..  37.02 

Bhavnagak. 
Savar  Kundla-lNFahuva  with  l)ranch  to 
Port  Albert  Victor  (metre  gauge)  ..  51.30 
Ctttch. 

Anjar-Ba:'han  (2'  6"  gauge)     . .       . .  23.75 

Hyderabad. 
Wanaparty  Boad- Gadwal  (metre  gauge)    13. 1 5 
Jaipur. 

1.  Palsana-Sikar  (metre  gauge)         ..  16.80 

2.  Sikar-Jhunjnu  (metre  gauge)        ..  39.85 

JODHPUR. 

Marwar-Sanderao  (metre  gauge)        ..  77.83 

JUNAGAD. 

Talala-Un a  (metre  gauge)       ..       ..  42.08 
Mysore  . 

1.  Tadasa-Hebbe  (2'  0"  gauge)  . .  9.58 

2.  Chickjaur-Chitaldrug  (metre  gauge)  20.90 

3.  Shimoga- Ani'^alu  (metre  gauge)     ..  26.80 

4.  Kammaniundi  IV^nkipur  (2'  0"  gauge)  22.96 

5.  Agasanhadlu-Benkipur  (2.'  iV  gauge)  .74 
Amongst  the  Indian  States  which  now  own 

property  in  the  shape  of  railways  are  : — 

Baroda,  Hyderabad,  Bha\magar,  (j^ondal, 
]^orbandar,  Jodhpur,  Bhopal,  l^atiala, 
Morvi,  Junasad,  Kashmir,  Ivolhapur,  Baj- 
kot,  Jetpur,  Mysore,  Cooch  Behar,  Cwalior, 
INFewar,  Kotah,  Navana'jar,  Baipipla,  Bika- 
ner,  Dhraniradra,  Parlakimedi,  Cambay, 
Malerkotla,  Jind,  (^)ochin,  Travancore,  Cutch, 
.Jaipur,  Mourbhan],  Saneli,  Dholpur,  and 
Bahawalpur.  The  order  in  which  these 
names  are  given  represents  approximatcdy 
the  sequence  in  which  the  dit'ierent 
States  first  be2an  to  interest  themselves  in 
schemes  of  railway  extension. 
The  total  mileage  of  railways  in  Indian  States 
open  to  traffic  at  tne  close  of  the  year  was  5,090 
miles,  distributed  between  the  various  gauges  as 


under  : — 

Miles. 

5'  6"  gauge    962 

3' 3^"  gauge   3.230 

2'  (■)"  gauge  . .  . .  , .  59(i 
2' 0"  gauge      ..  302 
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The  Chief  Railways, 


THE  CHIEF  RAILV/AYS  IN  INDIA. 


The  Assam-Bengal  Railway,  which  is  con- 
structed on  the  metre  gauge,  starts  from  Chitta- 
gong  and  runs  through  Surma  Valley  across  the 
North  Cachar  Hills  into  Assam.  It  is  worked 
under  a  limited  guarantee  by  a  company  whose 
contract  is  terminable  in  1921.  ' 

Mileage  open  . .  . .  970 . 09. 

Capital  outlay  ..  ..  18,16,61,000. 

Net  earnings  . .  . .  20,05,000. 

Earnings  per  cen^.  ..  ..  1.15. 

Bengal  and  North-Western. 

The  Bengal  and  North-Western  Railway  was 
constructed  on  the  metre  gauge  system  by  a 
company  without  any  Government  assistance 
other  than  free  land  and  was  opened  to  traffic 
in  1885.  The  system  was  begun  in  1874  as 
the  Tirhut  State  Railway.  In  1890  this  line 
was  leased  by  Government  to  the  Bengal 
and  North-Western  Railway.  Since  then  ex- 
tensive additions  have  been  made  in  both 
sections.  It  is  connected  with  the  Rajputana 
metre  gauge  system  at  Cawnpore  and  with 
the  Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway  at  Khati- 
har  and  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway 
at  Benares. 

Mileage  open  ..        ..  2,062.45. 

Capital  outlay  ..        ..  17,61,41,000. 

Net  earnings  . .        . .  1,54,94,000. 

Earnings  per  cent.    ..       ..  8.80. 
Bengal-Nagpur. 

The  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  was  commenced 
as  a  metre  gauge  from  Nagpur  to  Chhatis- 
garh  in  the  Central  Provinces  in  1887.  A 
company  was  formed  under  a  guarantee  which 
took  over  the  line,  converted  it  to  the  broad 
gauge  and  extended  it  to  Howrah,  Cuttack  and 
Katni.  In  1901  a  part  of  the  Ease  Coast  State 
Railway  from  Cuttack  to  Vizagapatam  was 
transferred  to  it  and  in  the  same  year 
sanction  was  given  for  an  extension  to  the 
coal  fields  and  for  a  connection  with  the  Branch 
or  the  East  Indian  Railway  at  Hariharpur. 

]\rileage  open  ..  2,732.4. 

Capital  outlay  . .  Rs.  41,98,41,000. 

Net  earnings  . .  Rs.  3,13,17,000. 

Earnings  per  rent.  ..  7.48. 

Bombay  Baroda. 

The  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India 
R-aiiway  is  one  of  the  original  guaranteed 
railways.  It  was  commenced  from  Surat  via 
Baroda  to  Ahmedabad,  but  was  subsequertly 
extended  to  Bombay.  The  original  contract 
was  terminable  hi  1880,  but  the  period  was 
extended  to  1905  ;  and  then  renewed  under 
revised  conditions.  In  1885  the  Rajputana 
Malwa  metre  gauge  system  of  State  railways 
was  leased  to  the  Company  and  has  since  been 
iocorporated  in  it.  On  the  opening  of  the 
Nagda-Muttra,  giving  broad  gauge  connec- 
tion through  Eastern  Rajputana  with  Delhi 
the  working  was  entrusted  to  this  Company. 
On  the  acquisition  of  the  Company  in  April  1907 
the  purchase  price  was  fixed  at  £11,685,58]^ 

I\Iileac;e  open  ..        ..  1,578.42. 

Capital  outlay        ..        ..  28,92,.53,000. 

Net  earnings  ..       ..  •?,21,15,000. 

Earnings  per  cent   11.13. 


Burma  Railways. 

The  Burma  Railway  is  an  isolated  line,  and 
although  various  routes  have  been  surveyed 
there  is  little  prospect  of  its  beirg  connected 
wi^oh  the  Railway  system  of  India  in  the  near 
future  In  reply  to  a  nuestion  in  the  Imperial 
I.eefislative  Council  in  1919,  Sir  Arthur  .Anderson 
said  :—- "  Durin?  191 1 -15  extensive  survey  opera* 
tions  were  carried  out  to  ascertain  the  best 
alignment  for  a  railway  connection  along  the 
coast  route  between  Chitagong  and  certain 
stations  on  the  Burma  Railways  south  of  Man- 
dalay.  A  rival  route  via  the  Hukong  Valley  be- 
tw^een  the  northern  section  of  the  Assam- 
Bcncral  Railway  and  the  section  of  the  Burma 
Railways  noitli  of  Mandalay  was  to  have  been 
surveyed  during  the  following  year  but  was 
postponed  because  of  the  war.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  commence  this  survey  during  the 
coming  cold  weather,  and  on  its  completion, 
GovernmcL't  will  have  sufficient  information 
to  enable  them  to  decide  which  route  shall  bo 
adopted.  Thus  no  arrangements  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  have  yet  been  made  nor  has 
any  concession  been  granted,  b'lt  it  is  probable 
that  the  line  selected  will  be  bnitt  at  the  cost 
of  '-'overnment  and  worked  by  one  or  other  of 
the  main  lines  which  it  will  connect.**  It  was 
eomm  need  as  a  State  Railway  and  transferred 
in  1896  to  a  Company  under  a  guarantpe. 

Mileage  open  ..       ..  1,604.98 

Capital  outlay  ..       ..  21,47.14,000 

Net  earnings  ..       ..  1,34,67,000. 

Earnings  per  cent.     ..       ..  6.27. 
Eastern  Bengal. 

The  Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway  was  pro- 
moted under  the  original  form  of  guarantee 
and  was  constructed  on  the  broad  gauge.  The 
first  portion  of  the  line  running  to  Calcutta 
over  the  Ganges  was  opened  in  1862.  In  1874 
sanction  was  granted  for  the  construction  on 
the  metre  gauge  of  the  Northern  Bengal  State 
Railway,  which  ran  from  the  north  bank  of 
the  Ganges  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  on 
the  way  to  DarjeeUng.  These  two  portions 
of  the  line  were  amalgamated  in  1S84  into  one 
State  Railway. 

MJleage  open  ..        ..  62121. 

Capital  outlay  ..        ..  24,66,88,000. 

Net  earnings!  ..       ..  1,00,99,000. 

Earnings  per  cent.    . .       . .  4 .09. 

The  East  Indian. 

The  East  Indian  Railway  is  one  of  the  three 
railways  sanctioned  for  construction  as  experi- 
mental lines  under  the  old  form  of  guarantee. 
The  first  section  from  Howrah  to  Pandua  was 
opened  in  1854  and  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny 
ran  as  far  as  Raniganj.  It  gives  the  only 
direct  access  to  the  port  of  Calcutta  from  North- 
ern India  and  is  consequently  fed  by  all  the 
large  railway  systems  connected  with  it.  In 
1880  the  Government  purchased  the  line, 
paying  the  shareholders  by  annuities,  but 
leased  it  again  to  the  company  to  work  uncler 
a  contract  which  is  terminable  in  1919. 

Mileage  open         ..        ..  2,770.84. 

Capital  outlay       ..        ..  70,02,93,000. 

Net  earnings         ..        ..  9,05,01,000. 

Earnings  per  cent   11.90. 


India   and  Ceylon. 
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Great  Indian  Peninsula. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  is  the 
earliest  line  undertaken  in  India.  It  was  pro* 
moted  by  a  Company  under  a  guarantee  of 
5  per  cent,  and  the  first  section  from  Bombay 
to  Thana  was  open  for  traffic  m  1853.  Sanction 
was  given  for  the  extension  of  this  line  via 
Poena  to  Raichur,  where  it  connects  with  the 
Madras  Railway,  and  to  Jubbulpore  where  it 
meets  the  East  Indian  Railway.  The  feature 
of  the  line  is  the  passage  of  the  Western  Ghats, 
these  sections  being  15f  miles  on  the  Bhore 
Ghat  and  9 J  miles  on  the  Thul  Ghat  which 
rise  1,131  and  972  feet.  In  1900,  the  contract 
with  the  Government  terminated  and  under 
an  arrangement  with  the  Indian  Midland  Rail- 
way that  line  was  amalgamated  and  leased  to 
a  Company  to  woik. 


Mileage  open 
Capital  outlay 
Net  earnings 
Earnings  per  cent.  . . 


3,335.26. 
72,61,05,000. 
5,54,20,000. 
7.63. 


Madras  Railway. 

The  Madras  Railway  was  the  third  of  the 
original  railways  constructed  as  experimental 
lines  under  the  old  form  of  guarantee.  It  was 
projected  to  run  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
in  connection  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway  and  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
Cahcut.  On  the  expiry  of  the  contract  in 
1907  the  line  was  amalgamated  with  the  South- 
ern Mahratta  Railway  Company,  a  system 
on  the  metre  gauge  built  to  meet  the  famine 
conditions  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  Country 
and  released  to  a  large  Company  called  the 
Madras  and  Southern  Mahratta  Railway 
Company.    The  mileage  is  3,169"01. 

Mileage  open         ..  ..  1.063.11. 

Capital  outlay       . .  . .  19,35,79,000. 

Net  earnings         ..  ..  1,89,39,000. 

Earnings  per  cent.  ..  ..  9.78. 

The  North-Western. 

The  North-Western  State  Railway  began 
its  existence  at  the  Sind-Punjab-Delhi  Rail- 
way, which  was  promoted  by  a  Company  under 
the  original  form  of  guarantee  and  extended  to 
Delhi,  Multan  and  Lahore  and  from  Karachi 
to  Kotri.  The  interval  between  Kotri  and 
Multan  was  unbridged  and  the  railway  traffic 
was  exchanged  by  a  ferry  service.  In  1871- 
72  sanction  was  given  for  the  connection  of 
this  by  the  Indus  Valley  State  Railways  and  at 
the  same  tirtie  the  Punjab  Northern  State  Rail-, 
way  from  Lahore  towards  Peshawar  was  begun. 
In  1886  the  Sind-Punjab-Delhi  Railway  was 
acquired  by  the  State  and  amalgamated  with 
these  two  railways  under  the  name  of  the  North- 


Western  State  Railway.  It  is  the  longest  railway 
in  India  under  one  administration. 


Mileage  open 
Capital  outlay 
Net  earnings 
Earnings  per  cent. 


5,340.95. 
..  1,00,16,01,000. 
6,58,13,000. 
6.64. 


Oudh  and  Rohilkhand. 

Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway  was  another 
of  the  lines  constructed  under  the  original  form 
of  guarantee.  It  began  from  the  north  bank 
of  the  Ganges  rmming  through  Rohilkhand  as 
far  as  Saharanpur  where  it  joins  the  North- 
Western  State  Railway.  It  was  not  until 
1887  that  the  bridge  over  the  Ganges  was  com- 
pleted and  connected  with  the  East  Indian 
Railway.  To  effect  a  connection  between  the 
metre  gauge  systems  to  the  North  and  those 
to  the  South  of  the  Ganges,  a  third  rail  was 
laid  between  Bhuriwal  and  Cawnpore.  The 
Company's  contract  expired  in  1889  when 
the  Railway  was  purchased  by  the  State  and 
has  smce  been  worked  as  a  State  Railway. 

Mileage  open         ..       ..  1,624.33. 

Capital  outlay       ..       ..  21,96,19,000. 

Net  earnings  ..  1,97,17,000. 

Earnings  per  cent   8.98. 

The  South  Indian. 

The  South  Indian  Railway  was  one  ol 
the  original  guaranteed  railways.  It  was 
begun  by  the  Great  Southern  India  Railway 
Company  as  a  broad  gauge  line ;  but  was  con- 
verted after  the  seventies  to  the  metre  gauge. 
This  line  has  been  extended  and  now  serves 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  India,  south  of  the 
south-west  line  of  the  Madras  Railway.  Between 
Tuticorin  and  Ceylon  a  ferry  service  was  for- 
merly maintained,  but  a  new  and  more  direct 
route  to  Ceylon  via  E.ameshwaram  was  opened  at 
the  beginning  of  1914.  As  the  original  contract 
ended  in  1907,  a  new  contract  was  entered  up- 
on with  the  Company  on  the  1st  of  January 
1908. 

Mileage  open         ..       ..  449.80. 

Capital  outlay       ..       ..  7,23,81,000. 

Net  earnings         . .       . .  68,03,000. 

Earnings  per  cent   9.10. 

The  Native  States. 

The  principal  Native  State  Railways  are: 
The  Nizam's,  constructed  by  a  company  under 
a  guarantee  from  the  Hyderabad  State ;  the 
Kathiawar  system  of  railways,  constructed 
by  subscriptions,  among  the  several  Chiefs  in 
Kathiawar  ;  the  Jodhpur-Bikaner  Railway,  con- 
structed by  the  Jodhpur  and  Bikaner  Chiefs; 
the  system  of  railways  in  the  Punjab,  construct- 
ed by  the  Patiala,  Jind,  Maler  Kotla,  and 
Kashmir  Chiefs ;  and  the  railways  in  Mysore, 
constructed  by  the  Mysore  State. 


INDIA  AND  CEYLON. 


The  possibility  of  connecting  India  and  Cey- 
lon by  a  railway  across  the  bank  of  sand  extend- 
ing the  whole  way  from  Rameswaram  to  Mannar 
has  been  reported  on  from  time  to  time,  since 
1895  various  schemes  having  been  suggested. 


The  South  Indian  Railway  having  been  ex- 
tended to  Dhanushkodi,  the  southernmost  point 
of  Rameswaram  Island,  and  the  Ceylon  Gov- 
ernment Railway  to  Talaimannar,  on  Mannar 
Island,  two  points  distant  from  each  other 
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India  and  Ceylon. 


about  21  miles  across  a  narrow  and  shallow 
strait,  the  project  has  again  been  investigated 
with  the  idea  of  connecting  these  two  terminal 
stations  by  a  railway  constructed  on  a  solid 
embankment  raised  on  the  sand  bank  knowm  as 
*'  Adam's  Bridge to  supersede  the  ferry 
steamer  service  which  has  been  established 
between  these  two  points. 

In  1913,  a  detailed  survey  was  made  by  the 
South  Indian  Eailway  Company,  and  a  project 
has  now  been  prepared.  This  project  con- 
templates the  construction  of  a  causeway  from 
Dhanushkodi  Point  on  the  Indian  side  to  Talai- 
mannar  Point  on  the  Ceylon  side,  a  length  of 
20.05  miles  of  which  7.19  will  be  upon  the  dry 
land  of  the  various  lands,  and  12.86  will  be  in 
water.  The  sections  on  dry  land  will  consist 
of  low  banks  of  sand  pitched  with  coral  and  pre- 
sent no  ditficulty.  The  section  through  the  sea 
will  be  carried  on  a  causeway  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  in  the  following  way.  A 
double  row  of  reinforced  concrete  piles,  pitched 
at  10  feet  centres  and  having  their  inner  faces 
14  feet  apart,  will  first  be  driven  into  the  sand. 
These  piles  will  then  be  braced  together  longi- 
tudinally with  light  concrete  arches  and  chains 
and  transversely  with  concrete  ties,  struts  and 
chains.  Behind  the  piles  slabs  of  reinforced 
concrete  will  be  slipped  into  position,  the  bottom 
slabs  being  sunk  well  into  the  sand  of  the  sea 
bottom.  Lastly,  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
slabs  will  be  filled  in  with  sand. 

The  top  of  the  concrete  work  will  be  carried 
to  six  feet  above  high  water  level,  and  the  rails 
will  be  laid  at  that  level.  The  sinking  of  the 
piles  and  slabs  will  be  done  by  mean**  of  water 
jets.  This  causeway,  it  is  expected,  will  cause 
the  suspended  sand  brought  up  by  the  currents, 
to  settle  on  either  side  bringing  about  rapid 
accretion  and  eventually  making  one  big  island 
of  Bameswaram  island  and  Mannar  island. 

If  this  method  of  construction  is  adopted,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  causeway 
and  works  at  the  two  terminal  points,  viz: — 
Dhanushkodi  and  Talaimannar  will  be  ap- 
proximately 111  lakhs. 

Indo-Burma  Connection. 

The  raids  of  the  Emden  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
in  1914,  and  the  temporary  interruption  of 
communications  between  India  and  Burma, 
stimulated  the  demand  for  a  direct  railway  con- 
nection between  India  and  Burma.  Govern- 
ment accepted  the  position  and  appointed 
Mr.  Richards,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  to  be  the  engineer- 
m-charge  of  the  surveys  to  determine  the  host 
route  for  a  railway  from  India  to  Burma.  The 
coast  route  appears  to  be  the  favoured  one.  This 
would  start  from  Chittagong,  which  is  the 
terminus  and  he  ad -quarters  of  the  Ass  am - 
Bengal  Bailway  and  a  seaport  for  the  produce 


of  Assam.  The  route  runs  southwards  through 
the  Chittagong  district,  a  land  of  fertile  rice 
fields  intersected  by  big  rivers  and  tidal  creeks 
ftnd  it  crosses  the  Indo-Burma  frontier,  94  miles 
from  the  town  of  Chittagong.  For  about  160 
miles  further  it  chiefly  runs  through  the  fertile 
rice  lands  of  Arrakan  and  crosses  all  the  big  tidal 
rivers  of  the  Akyab  delta.  These  include  the 
Kalidan  river  which  drains  4,700  miles  of 
country  and  even  at  a  distance  of  about  30 
miles  from  its  mouth  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
wide.  About  260  miles  from  Chittagong  the 
railway  would  run  into  the  region  of  mangrove 
swamps  which  fringe  the  seacoast  north  and 
south  of  the  harbour  of  Kaukkphu  stretching 
out  into  the  mangrove  swamps  like  ribs  from 
the  backbone.  Innumerable  spurs  of  the 
Arrakan  Yoma  have  to  be  crossed.  Yoma  is  a 
mountain  ridge  which  extends  from  Cape 
Negrais  northwards  until  it  loses  itself  in  a  mass 
of  tangled  hills  east  of  Akyab  and  Chittagong. 
At  its  southern  end  the  height  of  the  ridge  is 
insignificant  but  it  has  peaks  as  high  as  4,000 
feet  before  it  reaches  the  altitude  of  Sandway 
and  further  north  it  rises  much  higher.  It  is  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  railway  communication 
between  India  and  Burma.  This  route  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  £7,000,000  and  would 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  branch  lines  to 
Akyab  where  there  is  at  present  a  considerable 
rice  traffic  and  the  cost  of  this  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  £7,000,000  already  referred  to. 

The  other  routes  examined  have  been  the 
Hukong  Valley  route  and  the  Manipur  route 
which  were  surveyed  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Way 
many  years  ago.  The  Manipur  route  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  £5,000,000  as  it  has  to  cross 
three  main  ranges  of  hills  with  summit  levels 
of  2,650,  3,600  and  8,900  feet  long.  Altogether 
there  would  be  about  four  miles  of  tunnelling 
through  the  three  main  ridges  and  through  other 
hills  and  more  than  100  miles  of  expensive  un- 
dulating railway  with  grades  as  steep  as  1  in  50 
and  11,000  feet  of  aggregate  rise  and  fall.  The 
Hukong  valley  route  seems  to  be  the  cheapest 
one  as  it  is  estimated  to  cost  £3,500,000.  This 
line  is  only  about  284  miles  long  and  it  presents 
fewer  engineering  difficulties  than  either  the 
Coast  or  the  Manipur  route.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  this  route  lie  in  open  country 
capable  of  cultivation  though  at  present  it  is 
only  very  thinly  populated.  Only  one  range  of 
hills  has  to  be  crossed  and  this  can  be  negotiated 
with  a  summit  tunnel  of  5,000  feet  long  at  a 
height  of  2,500  feet.  There  are  less  than  fifty 
miles  of  very  heavy  work  and  only  about  4,500ft. 
aggregate  of  rise  and  fall. 

It  is  understood  that  the  construction  of 
this  line  will  constitute  one  of  the  first  changes 
on  the  Railway  Budget  when  normal  conditions 
are  restored. 


Railway  Sfatisiics. 
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Id  the  West  irrigation  is  a  rare  luxury,  de- 
signed where  it  exists  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  a  soil  sure  of  a  certain  crop  under  a 
cjopious  and  well  distributed  rainfall.  In  great 
parts  of  the  East,  and  especially  in  India,  it  is  a 
necessity  to^ existence.  For  in  India  there  are 
large  tracts,  such  a£  the  deserts  of  Sind  and  the 
South-West  Punjab,  which  are  practically  rain- 
less ;  there  are  others,  such  as  the  Beccan 
plateau,  where  cultivation  is  exceedingly  pre- 
carious, owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  rainfall 
and  the  long  intervals  when  the  crops  may  be 
exposed  to  a  blazing  sun  and  a  desiccating  wind  ; 
there  are  some  crops,  like  rice  and  sugar-cane, 
which,  except  in  a  few  highly  favoured  districts, 
can  only  be  matured  by  the  aid  of  irrigation. 
There  are  great  areas  where  a  single  crop,  which 
is  called  the  kharif,  or  rain  crop,  can  in  normal 
years  be  raised  by  the  unassisted  rainfall,  but 
where  the  second  crop,  the  rdbi  or  cold  weather 
crop,  is  largely  dependent  on  irrigation.  Inas- 
much as  in  India  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation is  still  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  the 
means  of  livelihood,  this  brief  summary  indi- 
cates the  enormous  importance  of  irrigation  to 
the  community. 

Its  Early  History. — It  is  natural,  in  such 
conditions,  that  irrigation  in  India  should  have 
been  practised  from  time  immemorial.  In  the 
history  and  imagery  of  the  East,  there  is 
no  figure  more  familiar  than  the  well,  with 
primitive  means  for  raising  the  water,  followed 
to-day  much  as  they  were  in  Bible  days. 
In  the  early  records  of  the  peoples  of  India, 
dating  back  to  many  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  there  are  frequent  references  to 
the  practice  of  irrigation.  Wells  have  been  in 
use  from  time  immemorial ;  most  of  the  in- 
numerable tanks  in  Southern  Indiii  have  been 
in  use  for  many  generations ;  the  piactice  of 
drawing  off  the  flood  waters  of  the  Indus  and  its 
tributaries  by  means  of  small  inundation  canals 
has  been  followed  from  a  very  early  date;  and 
in  the  submontane  districts  of  Northern  India 
are  still  to  be  found  the  remains  of  ancient  irri- 
gation channels,  which  have  been  buried  for 
centuries  in  the  undergrowi;h  of  the  forests. 
But  in  the  direction  of  constructing  large  and 
scientific  works  for  the  utilisation  of  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  great  river  little  was  done  before 
the  advent  of  British  rule,  and  they  are  com- 
paratively of  recent  date. 

The  State  Intervenes. — Irrigation  works 
in  India  may  be  divided  into  three  main 
heads — wells,  tanks  and  canals.  The  greatest 
and  the  most  impressive  are  the  canals,  and 
these  may  arrest  attention  first,  because 
they  constitute  one  of  the  most  enduring  monu- 
ments to  British  rule.  They  have  in  British 
India  been  constructed  by  direct  State  agency. 
In  the  early  days  of  modern  irrigation,  certain 
works  in  the  Madras  Presidency  were  carried 
out  by  a  guaranteed  company,  and  the  Orissa 
canal  project  was  commenced  through  the  same 
agency.  Both  Companies  fell  into  diflaculties, 
and  the  system  into  disfavour ;  during  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Lawrence  it  was  decided 
that  all  irrigation  works  which  promised  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  capital  expenditure 
should  be  constructed  through  direct  agency 
and  should  be  constructed  by  the  State  from 
loan  funds  as  productive  public  works. 


The  British  Inheritance. — The  British 
Government  in  India  inherited  a  few  major 
irrigation  works.  One  of  these  wa?  the  Grand 
Anient — the  local  term  for  barrage — stretching 
across  the  width  of  the  Cauvery  Elver  in 
Madras.  In  the  Punjab  there  were  a  few 
canals,  chiefly  inundation — that  is  above  the 
normal  bed  of  the  river  and  fed  from  the  flood 
current — constructed  by  the  Muhammedan  and 
Sikh  rulers,  and  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Delhi, 
the  waters  of  the  Jumna  were  brought  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  by  the  Mughals.  It 
is  doubtful  if  these  works  ever  irrigated  any 
considerable  areas  or  confeired  much  benefit  on 
the  people,  but  they  suggested  the  model  on 
which  the  British  engineers  worked.  In  South- 
ern India,  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  constructed  the 
upper  Anient  across  the  Coleroon  River,  so  as  to 
secure  the  full  level  required  for  the  utihsation 
of  the  Grand  Anient  across  the  Cauvery.  He 
also  designed  the  works  which,  constructed  and 
improved  at  an  outlay  of  three  crores,  irrigate 
more  than  two  million  acres  in  the  Godaveri  and 
Kistna  deltas.  In  Northern  India  Sir  Probyn 
Cautley  constructed  the  great  Ganges  Canal, 
which  takes  off  from  the  river  near  Hardwar, 
and  which  in  magnitude  and  boldness  of  design 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  irrigation  work 
in  India  or  elsewhere.  In  this  way  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  irrigation  system  in 
India.  The  work  was  gradually  pushed  for- 
ward. In  Northern  India  a  great  system  of 
canals  was  constructed,  chiefly  in  the  Punjab 
and  the  United  Provinces.  Some  of  these,  like 
the  great  Chenab  Canal,  ought  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  irrigates 
nearly  two  million  acres,  or  about  two-fifths  of 
the  cultivable  area  in  Egypt,  with  an  ordinary 
discharge  of  eleven  thousand  cubic  feet  per 
second,  or  about  six  times  that  of  the  Thames  at 
Teddington.  The  Chenab  and  the  Jhelum 
Canals  brought  under  irrigation  great  areas  of 
Government  waste,  and  thereby  allowed  the 
system  of  State  colonisation,  which  relieved  the 
congestion  on  the  older  villages  of  the  Punjab, 
and  established  colonies  of  over  one  million  of 
people  on  what  had  been  the  desolate  abode  of  a 
handful  of  nomads.  In  the  Bombay  Deccan 
a  few  protective  works  were  constructed,  like 
Lake  Fife  and  Lake  Whiting,  drawing  their 
supplies  from  the  Ghats  and  spilling  them  over 
the  arid  tracts  of  the  Deccan.  In  Madras  there 
was  completed  the  boldest  and  most  imaginative 
irrigation  work  in  the  world ;  by  the  device  of 
constructing  a  reservoir  at  Periyar,  on  the  outer 
slopes  of  the  ghats,  and  carrying  the  watei  by 
means  of  a  tunnel  through  the  intervening  hill, 
the  Madras  Government  turned  the  river  back 
on  its  watershed  and  poured  its  waters  over 
fertile  lands  starved  by  want  of  moisture.  But 
these  Deccan  works  did  not  pay.  The  culti- 
vators would  not  use  the  water  in  years  of  good 
rainfall,  and  there  was  not  enough  to  go  far  in 
seasons  of  drought ;  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
conditions  was  to  concentrate  attention  upon 
the  remunerative  works  on  the  rivers  of  the 
jpunjab,  and  to  leave  protective  irrigation  to 
wilt  for  want  of  funds. 

The  Irrigation  Commission. — In  order 
to  substitute  policy  for  spasmodic  effort,  the 
Irrigation  Commission  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Curzon's    Government    in  1901.    It  made  a 
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detailed  survey  of  the  conditions  of  the  country, 
and  produced  the  report  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  Indian  Irrigation  policy  to-day. 
The  figures  compiled  by  the  Commission  illus- 
trate the  progress  which  had  been  made  up  to 
that  period.  They  showed  that  out  of  an  area 
of  226  million  acres  annually  under  crop  in  the 
irrigating  provinces  of  British  India,  in  round 
numbers  44  million  acres,  or  19|  per  cent,  were 
ordinarily  irrigated.  Of  the  total  area  irrigated 
18^  million  acres  or  42  per  cent,  was  watered  by 
State  works  (canals  and  tanks),  and  25^  million 
acres,  or  58  per  cent,  from  private  works,  of 
which  rather  more  than  one  half  was  from  wells. 
During  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century  the 
area  irrigated'  by  Government  works  had  been 
increased  by  8  million  acres,  or  by  eighty  per 
cent,  and  the  Commission  estimated  that  during 
the  same  period  the  area  under  private  irrigation 
had  increased  by  at  least  three  million  acres 
or  a  total  addition  to  the  irrigated  area  in  British 
India  of  11  million  acres  or  33  per  cent.  Includ- 
ing the  Native  States  the  area  under  irrigation 
annually  within  the  British  Empire  was 
placed  at  53  million  acres  (19  million  from 
canals,  16  million  from  wells,  10  million  from 
tanks,  and  8  million  from  other  sources). 
The  Commission  reported  that  the  field  for  the 
construction  of  new  works  of  any  magnitude  on 
which  the  net  revenue  would  exceed  the  interest 
charges  was  limited,  being  restricted  to  the 
Punjab,  Sind  and  parts  of  Madras — tracts  for 
the  most  part  not  liable  to  famine.  They 
recommended  that  works  of  this  class  should  be 
constructed  as  fast  as  possible,  not  only  because 
they  would  be  profitable  investments,  but  also 
because  they  would  increase  the  food  supply  of 
the  country.  Then  addressing  themselves  to 
the  question  of  famine  protection,  they  worked 
out  a  very  interesting  equation.  Taking  the 
district  of  Sholapur,  in  the  Bombay  Deccan, 
perhaps  the  most  famine-susceptible  district 
in  India,  they  calculated  that  the  cost  of  famine 
relief  in  it  was  5  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year.  From 
this  deduction,  and  making  allowance  for  the 
advantage  of  famine  avoidance  as  compared  with 
famine  rehef,  they  said  that  the  State  was  justi- 
fied m  protecting  the  land  in  such  a  district  at  a 
cost  of  221  rupees  per  acre.  For  the  general 
protection  of  the  Bombay  Deccan  they  recom- 
mended canals  fed  from  storage  lakes  in  the 
Ghats,  where  the  rainfall  has  never  been  known 
to  fail  even  in  the  driest  years.  For  Madras  they 
recommended  the  investigation  of  the  old 
Tungabhadra  project,  and  of  a  scheme  for 
storage  work  on  the  Kistna.  They  proposed 
that  Government  should  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  protective  works  for  the  rice-growing 
districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  Ken 
Canal  project  in  Bundelkhand.  The  Commis- 
sion further  sketched  out  a  rough  programme  of 
new  major  works  to  be  constructed  in  different 
parts  of  India,  which  would  cost  not  less  thao 
44  crores  of  rupees  and  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  6,500,000  acres  to  the  irrigated  area. 
They  estimated  that  the  construction  of  these 
works  would  impose  a  permanent  yearly  burden 
of  nearly  74  lakhs  on  the  State,  through  the 
excess  of  interest  charges  on  capital  cost  over 
the  net  revenue  produced  from  the  works. 
Against  this  would  have  to  be  set  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  future  famines  resulting  from  the 
construction  of  the  works,  which  the  Commission 


put  at  31  lakhs  per  annum.    The  balance  of 
-13  lakhs  would  represent  the  net  annual  cost  of 
the  works  to  the  State,  or  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  protection  from  famine  which  the  works  ^ 
would  afford,  and  for  all  other  indirect  advan-  ' 
tages  which  might  be  attributed   to   them.  ' 
The  principal  eff  ect  of  the  Irrigation  Commis- 
sion's  report  was  to  substitute  policy  for  spas-  .  ' 
modic  effort,  and  the  progress  since  made  has  I 
been  remarkable. 

Irrigation  Dues. — The   charges    for  irri-  w 
gatioi ,  whether   taken   in   the   form  of  tn-  c 
hanced  land  revenue  or  of  occupiers'  and  owners*  f; 
rates,  vary  very  much,  depending  on  the  kind  a 
of  crop,  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  ii 
it  and  the  time  when  it  is  required,  the   quality  I; 
of  the  soil,  the  intensity  or  constancy  of  the  li 
demand;    and    the    value    of    irrigation    in  1 
increasing   the   outturn.     In   the   immediate  ti 
vicinity  of  Poona  a  rate  of  Rs.  50  an  acre  d 
is    paid   for   sugarcane.     This   is    quite   an  d 
exceptional  rate,  it  obtains  over  only  a  limited  I 
area,  and  is  made  practicable  only  because  the  V 
cultivators,  by  high  manurmg,  can  raise  a  crop  Ii 
valued  at  nearly  eight-hundred  rupees  an  acre,  e: 
On  other  parts  of  the  Mutha  canal  the  rate  e 
varies  from  Us.  40  to  Rs.  12,  and  on  other 
canals  in  the  Bombay  Deccan  from  Rs.  25  to 
Rs.  10  per  acre.    In  Madras  the  maximum  rate  r 
for  sugarcane  is  Rs.  10,  and  in  the  Punjab  it  1 
does  not  exceed  Rs.  8-8.    The  rate  charged  for 
rice  varies  in  Madras  from  Rs.  5  to  2,  and  in 
Bengal  from  Rs.  2-8  to  Rs.  1-8  per  acre.  In 
both  these  provinces  irrigation  is  practically 
confined  to  rice  ;  in  the  Punjab,  where  this  crop 
is  not  extensively  grown,  the  rate  varies  from 
Rs.  7  to  Rs.  3-4  per  acre.    The  ordinary  rate  in 
the  Punjab  for  wheat,  which  is  the  principal 
crop,  varies  from  Rs.  4-4  to  Rs.  3-12,  and  for 
fodder  crops  from  Rs.  3  to  2-8  per  acre.  The 
average  rate  realised  from  major  works  for 
irrigation  of  all  kinds  is  about  Rs.  3-8  per  acre, 
the  provincial  averages  being  Rs.  1-9  in  Sind 
and  Bengal ;  Rs.  3-4  in  the  Punjab  ;  Rs.  4-8  in 
Madras,  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Bombay 
Deccan.    The  charges  for  irrigation  may  be 
taken  as  varying  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  crop,  except  in  Bengal  and  the 
Bombay  Deccan,  where  the  average  is  little 
more  than  six  per  cent. 

Canals  and  Navigation. — Twenty  years 
ago  a  great  deal  was  hoard  about  the 
desirability  of  constructing  navigation  canals, 
either  in  conjunction  with  irrigation  or  for 
transport,  pure  and  simple.  The  idea  is 
now  exploded.  It  received  a  certain  stimulus 
from  the  unprofitable  character  of  Indian  rail- 
ways, and  the  handsome  earnings  of  the  irriga- 
tion works ;  it  received  its  quietus  when  the 
railways  turned  the  corner.  Broadly  speaking 
it  may  be  said  that  navigation  and  irrigation 
rights  clash  ;  navigation  is  not  only  costly,  but 
it  cannot  be  maintained  during  the  season  oi 
short  supply,  except  to  the  detriment  ot  irriga- 
tion. Outside  the  deltaic  tracts  of  Bengal, 
Orissa,  Madras  and  Sind,  navigable  canals  will 
never  be  of  much  use  for  the  purpose  of  inland 
navigation.  There  is  however  considerable 
scope  for  connecting  canals  to  improve  the 
facilities  for  navigation  on  the  great  river  system 
of  Eastern  Bengal.  This  is  a  question  which  is 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Government/' 
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The  purpose  of  artificial  irrigation  is  to 
supplement  the  rainfall  on  which  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  India  so  largely  depends,  and  con- 
sequently the  demand  for  canal  irrigation  tlnctu- 
jttes  considerably  with  the  nature  of  the  monsoon 
and  the  intensity  of  the  winter  rains.  When 
the  rainfall  is  copious  and  well  distributed  there 
is  little  demand  for  artiticial  inigation,  but,  in  the 
.'vent  of  a  faildre  either  of  the  monsoon  or  of  the 
winter  rains,  the  canals  are  taxed  to  their  utmost 
i-apacitv  and  the  officers  responsible  are  then 
faced  with  the  difficult  taslc  of  allotting  the 
ivailable  supplies  in  the  most  eriuitable 
manner,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  irrigation  of  as 
large  an  area  as  possible.  These  difficulties 
lad  not,  however,  to  be  faced  during  the  year 
1917-18,  for  the  monsoon  of  1917  was  most  propi- 
tious and  the  rainfall  abundant,  especially 
luring  the  month  of  September,  which  is  the 
nost  critical  period  of  the  agricultural  year. 
During  the  monsoon  period  from  June  to  Sep- 
ember  1917,  the  total  rainfall  in  the  plains  of 
ndia  was,  as  a  whole,  some  17  per  cent,  in 
•xcess  of  normal,  this  being  the  highest  excess 
fiver  recorded. 

f  The  monsoon  rainfall  of  1917  was  thus  re- 
aarkable  for  its  unusual  abundance,  especially 
1  ri  north-west  and  central  India,  and  for  the  ab- 
1  ence  of  any  extensive  break,  and  consequently 
he  areas  irrigated  by  the  Government  canals 
/ere  considerably  restricted,  the  heavy  and  late 
ainfall  permitting  the  winter  crops  to  be  sown 
irgely  without  the  aid  of  canal  water. 

Total  area  Irrigated. — During  the  year 
he  total  area  irrigated  by  all  classes 
f  works  in  India,  excluding  the  areas  irrigated 
1  the  Native  States,  amounted  to  nearly  20 
lillion  acres  or  about  40,625  square  miles. 
I  owards  this  area  the  Productive  Works  contri- 
uted  16,922,000  acres,  the  Protective  Works 
97,000  acres,  and  the  Minor  Works  8,477,000 
cres. 

Productive  Works.—The  area  irrigated  by 
reductive  Works  was  greatest  in  the  Punjab, 
here  over  7J  million  acres  were  recorded, 
he  Madras  Presidency  came  next  with  an 
•ca  of  3^  million  acres,  while  in  the  United 
rovinces  and  Sind,  the  areas  irrigated  by  the 
roductive  Canals  amounted  to  2,871,000  acres 
id  1,364,000  acres,  respectively.  Bihar  and 
rissa  contributed  798,000  acres,  the  North-West 
i;ontier  Province  362,000  acres,  and  Burma 
)  4,000  acres. 

The  total  capital  outlay,  direct  and  indirect 
the  end  of  the  year  on  Productive  Irrigation 
orks,  including  those  under  construction, 
nounted  to  nearly  57f  crores.  The  gross 
venue  for  the  year  amounted  to  701  i  lakhs 
id  the  workmg  expenses  to  nearly  2161  lakhs, 
ic  net  revenue  was  therefore  a  little  over  485 
khs  which  represents  a  return  of  8*40  per 
at.  on  the  total  capital  outlay.  This  figure 
iicates  the  remunerative  character  of  the 
oductive  Irrigation  Works  ot  India,  especially 
len  it  is  considered  that  this  percentage 
oresents  only  receipts  from  water  rates 
d  a  share  of  enhanced  land  revenue,  and 
it  no  credit  is  given  for  the  large  addi- 
nal  revenues,  due  directly  to  the  opening  up 
new  tracts  by  irrigation,  which  are  obtained 
the  railways  and  under  such  heads  as  stamps, 


postage,  salt,  etc.  In  the  several  Prosideneios 
and  provinces  the  re f  urn  on  capital  outlay  was 
highest  in  the  Punjab  where  the  canals  yielded 
11*95  per  cent.  In  Madi*as,  including  schemes 
which  have  proved  unremunerative  the  per- 
centage of  return  was  9*95  while  in  the  United 
Provinces  and  Sind  returns  of  8-02  and  6*0o 
per  cent,  respectively  were  realized. 

Protective  Works. — The  total  area  irrigated 
by  the  thirty-six  Protective  Works  in  operation 
amounted  to  497,000  acres.  Towards  this  the- 
United  Provinces  contributed  nearly  200,000 
acres  and  Madras  nearly  107,000  acres.  In  the 
Deccan  and  Gujarat  nearly  70,000  acres  were 
irrigated.  In  the  two  other  provinces  where 
Protective  Works  are  in  operation,  66,000  acres 
were  irrigated  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  and  54,000 
acres  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

The  total  capital  outlay  on  works  of  this  clas 
amounted  to  over  1,012  J-  lakhs.  The  net 
revenue  for  the  year  was  only  a  little  over  one 
lakh,  which  is  equivalent  to  0*10  per  cent,  on  the 
total  capital  outlay.  This  low  return  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  capital  account  is  at 
present  swelled  by  expenditure  on  works  under 
construction  which  have  not  yet  commenced  to 
earn  revenue.  jMany  useful  and  important 
works  of  this  nature  are  under  construction  in 
Bombay,  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Central 
Provinces,  while  in  the  last  named  province 
seven  tank  schemes,  aggregating  over  40  lakhs  , 
are  in  progress.  Details  of  these  works  will  be 
found  in  the  chapters  in  Part  II  of  this  Review 
relating  to  the  progress  of  irrigation  in  the 
Pro\1nce  or  Administration  concerned. 

Minor  Works  are  of  two  kinds.  These  works 
are,  for  purposes  of  accounting,  subdivided  into 
three  classes  as  described  below  : — 

Class  I, — Works  for  which  Capital  and 
Revenue  Accounts  are  kept. 
These  are  works  the  esti- 
mated capital  cost  of  which 
exceeds  Rs.  50,000  and  the 
revenue  from  which  is  eX' 
pected  to  cover  the  total 
working  expenses. 

Class  77.— Works  for  which,  only  Revenue 
Accounts  are  kept.  These 
are  generally  works  costing 
less  than  Rs.  50,000. 

Class  III. — Works  for  which  neither  Capi- 
tal nor  Revenue  Accounts 
are  kept.  The  works  of  this 
class  consist  mainly  of  small 
tanks  and  field  embank- 
ments or  Small  'drainage 
schemes  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion of  land  or  to  effect  im- 
provement of  land  with  a 
view  to  rendering  it  fit  for 
cultivation. 

121  Minor  Works  of  the  first  class  described 
above  were  in  operation,  113  being  irrigation 
works  and  8  navigation  works,  the  area  irrigated 
by  the  former  amounting  to  2,262,000  acres. 
The  total  capital  outlay  on  irrigation  work 
of  this  class  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  nearly 
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448  lakhs,  and  the  net  revenue  amounted  to 
tts.  35,29,000,  representing  a  return  of  7* 88 
per  cent,  on  capital.  On  the  eighth  purely  navi- 
gation works  referred  to  above,  the  total  capital 
outlay  at  the  end  of  1917-18  amounted  to  nearly 
231  lakhs,  a  return  of  0*42  per  cent,  being 
realized.  The  net  revenue  realized  during 
1917-18  from  Class  I  Irrigation  and  Navigation 
Works  as  a  whole  yielded  a  return  of  5-34  per 


cent,  on  a  total  capital  outlay  of  about  678J 
lakhs.  An  area  of  2,796,000  acres  was  irrigated 
by  Minor  works  of  Class  II  while  the  Class  III 
works  effected  irrigation  to  the  extent  of 
3,410,000  acres.  The  total  area  irrigated  by 
Minor  works  of  all  classes  thus  amounted  to 
8,477,000,  or  just  one-third  of  the  total  area 
irrigated  during  the  year  by  Government  canals. 


Total  cropped  area. — A  comparison  of  the  acreage  of  crops  matured  during  1917-18  by 
means  of  Government  irrigation  systems,  with  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  the  several 
provinces  is  given  below  : — 


Provinces. 

Net  area 
cropped. 

Area  irri- 
gated by 
Government 
Irrigation 
Works* 

Percentage 
of  irrigated 
area  to 
total 
cropped 
area. 

Capital  cost 
of 

Government 
Irrigation 
Works  to 

end  of 
1917-18  in 
lakhs  of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
vahie  of 
crops  raised 
on  areas 
receiving 
State  irri- 
gation in 

rupees. 

Acres 

Acres* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Burma 

14,668,000 

1,448,000 

9'9 

278 

442 

JJCU^OiI                      • .             .  . 

1 1 Q  nnn 

0*9 

249 

57 

8,131,000 

866  000 

I'O 

629 

395 

United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh. 

35,808,000 

3,209,000 

90 

1,259 

1,768 

Ajmcr-lMerwara         . . 

19  000 

5' 2 

35 

7 

Punjab 

28,253,000 

8,600,000 

30-4 

2,239 

3,337 

North-West  Frontier 
Province. 

2,958,000 

362,000 

12-2 

273 

180 

Sind 

4,000,000 

3,507,000 

87-7 

328 

838 

Bombay  Deccan 

25,705,000 

305,000 

1-2 

506 

242 

Central  Provinces,  (ex- 
cluding Berar). 

19,290,000 

145,000 

0-8 

327 

60 

Madras 

38,821,000 

7,359,000 

190 

1,114 

2;466 

Baluchistan 

257,000 

17,000 

6-6 

42 

5 

Total    . . 

202,708,000 

25,950,000 

12-8 

7,279 

9,797 

It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  13  per  cent,  of  the  cropped  area  is  irrigated  by  Government  irrigation 
works,  and  that  the  estimated  value  of  the  crops  so  irrigated  in  a  single  year  exceeds  by  35  per 
cent,  the  total  oftpital  expended  on  these  works. 
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Canal  Colonies. — Oiie  of  the  most  interest- 
ing developments  is  the  Canal  Colonies  of  the 
Punjab.  In  the  early  eighties  the  drier  dis- 
tricts and  waste  lands  began  to  receive  attention. 
The  Lower  Sohag  and  Para  Canals,  which  take 
out  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Siitlej  opposite 
Fazilka,  and  the  Sidhnai  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ravi  above  its  junction  with  the  Chenab,  were 
constructed  between  1883  and  1887  and,  besides 
being  immediately  successful,  they  afforded 
valuable  experience  in  colonization.  The  8idh- 
nai  Canal,  to  which  the  supply  is  ensured  by  a 
needle  dam  across  the  river,  irrigates  some 
o50,000  acres  annually  and  gives  a  net  return  of 
between  30  and  40  per  cent,  upon  a  capital  out- 
hiy  of  rather  more  than  13  lakhs  of  rupees. 
The  Lower  Chenab  Canal,  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the;  tract  lying  between  the 
Chenab  and  the  Eavi  rfvers,  was  opened  as  an 
inuiidation  canal  in  1887,  but  from  the  outset  it 
suffered  from  deposits  of  silt,  and  it  was 
realized  that  without  a  weir  across  the  river 
at  its  head,  to  ensure  its  supply,  it  would  be 
a  complete  failure.  As  soon  as  the  supply 
was  assured  by  the  weir.  Colonel  Jacob,  R.  E., 
pressed  for  the  extension  of  the  canal  into 
the  large  areas  of  crown  waste  which  were  till 
then  lying  practically  valueless.  This  extension 
was  sanctioned  in  1891  and  the  colonization 
of  the  waste  lands  then  commenced.  The  Lower 
Chenab  Canal  is  easily  the  most  productive  work 
in  India.  It  irrigates  about  2^  milUon  acres 
annually  and  in  the  yeal:  under  review  produced 
a  net  revenue  of  128  lakhs  of  rupees  on  a 
capital  outlay  of  325  lakhs,  a  return  of  nearly  40 
per  cent.  The  accumulated  surplus  revenues  of 
this  canal,  after  paying  interest  charges, 
amount  to  no  less  than  1,388  lakhs  of  rupees. 

Lower  Jhelum  Canal,  1898-1902.— The 
Lower  Jhelum  Canal  project  was  sanctioned 
in  1888,  but  work  on  it  was  postponed  for  want 
of  funds  till  the  Lower  Chenab  Canal  had  made 
considerable  progress  and  it  was  not  until  1898 
tkat  the  work  was  taken  up  in  earnest.  It  was 
opened  for  irrigation  in  1902,  although  con- 
struction was  not  quite  completed. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  Lower  Chenab  and 
Lower  Jhelum  Canals,  construction  and  irriga- 
tion went  on  side  by  side,  since  the  tract  being 
dry  and  inhospitable,  the  canals  had  themselves 
to  bring  water  for  the  construction  of  the  mason- 
ry works.  The  canal  commands  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tract  between  the  Chenab  and 
the  Jhelum,  and  is  another  extremely  lucrative 
work,  irrigating  about  800,000  acres  annually, 
and  returning  over  20  per  cent,  on  an  outlay  of 
162  lakhs  of  rupees. 

The  Triple  Project. — The  Triple  Canal 
Project  was  commenced  in  1905  ;  of  its  three 
component  parts,  the  Upper  (Jhenab  Canal  was 
opened  in  1912,  the  Lower  Bari  I>oab  Canal  in 
1913,  and  the  Upper  Jlielum  Canal  in  1915. 
A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  the 
lour  rivers,  .Thelum,  Chenab,  Kavi  and  Sutlej, 
flow  convergingly  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
the  first  named  being  the  most  northerly. 
The  particular  problem  confronting  the  Punjab 
engineers  was  the  irrigation  of  the  tract 
between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ravi,  and  since  the 
supply  of  the  latter  river  was  required  in  its 
entirety  for  the  existing  Upper  Bari  Doab  and 
Sidhnai  canals,  a  canal  fi-om  the  Sutlej  naturally 
offered  the  easiest  solution.  A  project  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  lower  Bari  Doab  from  the  Sutlej 


was  prepared,  but,  as  the  resiilt  of  represehtations 
made  by  Colonel  Jacob  and  Sir  J.  Wilson, 
the  Irrigation  Commission  of  1901-02  ad\'ised 
the  consideration,  in  preference  to  it,  of  a  project 
to  irrigate  the  Doab  by  water  brought  from  the 
river  Jhelum  across  the  rivers  Chenab  and  Ravi. 
Under  this  project  water  is  carried  by  the  Upper 
Jhelum  Canal  from  Mangla  on  the  river  Jlieluni 
to  a  point  above  Khanki,  the  headworks  of  the 
existing  Lower  Chenab  Canal,  on  the  Chenab. 
This  renders  it  possible,  without  interference 
with  existing  irrigation,  to  draw  off  water  from 
the  Chenab  at  Merala,  forty  miles  above  Khanki, 
and  to  convey  it  by  the  Upper  Chenab  canal  to 
the  Ra\i  at  Balloki,  crossing  the  latter  river  by 
means  of  the  Balloki  level  crossing.  The  water 
is  thus  delivered  on  to  the  Ra\i- Sutlej  tract  for 
irrigation  by  the  Lower  Bari  Doab  Canal. 
The  Frontier. — Equally  remarkable  results 
I  have  been  achieved  on  the  Frontier.  The  intro- 
I  duction  of  irrigation  by  the  Lower  Swat  Canal 
!  has  changed  completely  the  character  of  the 
i  tract  served.  Before  the  advent  of  the  canal  it 
I  was  uninhabited  and  practically  uninhabitable, 
I  covered  with  thorn  bushes  and  not  a  tree  to  be 
i  seen.  It  is  now,  and  was  even  is  1894,  when 
'  the  completion  report  was  written,  dotted 
throughout  with  villages  occupied  by  a  law- 
abiding  and  contented  peasantry,  and  the  wilder- 
ness of  thorn  has  given  place  to  a  vast  sheet  of 
cultivation,  while  avenues  of  trees  have  sprung 
up  alon^  the  roads  as  well  as  along  the  canal  and 
its  distributing  channels.  The  state  of  the  tract 
is  in  every  way  a  vast  contrast  to  what  it  was 
when  the  surveys  for  the  canal  were  in  progress, 
at  which  time  no  officer  was  allowed  to  leave 
cantonments  without  himself  being  armed  and 
being  attended  by  an  armed  escort. 
Indian  Soldier  Colony. — ^An  area  of  171,500 
!  acres  has  been  reserved  in  the  Lower  Bari  Doab 
i  colony  for  distribution  to  Indian  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers  who  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  the  great  war,  and  the 
distribution  is  being  made  under  the  orders  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  through  the  agency  of 
the  Indian  Soldiers'  Board  on  the  recommend- 
ations of  Officers  Commanding  units  who  were 
informed  some  months  ago  of  the  number  of 
reward  grants  allocated  to  their  units  and  re- 
quested, to  submit  lists  of  names  as  soon  as 
possible.  These  lists  when  received  are  forward- 
ed to  the  Colonization  Officer  for  scrutiny  with 
a  view  to  the  substitution  of  Jangi  Inams  or 
cash  ann  uities  for  land  grants  in  cases  where  the 
nominees  do  not  conform  to  the  conditions  for 
which  the  Punjab  Government  stipulated  in  re- 
serving the  land,  tip  to  the  present,  lists  of 
recommendations  for  about  22,000  acres  have 
been  scrutinised  by  the  Colonization  Officer  and 
a  tentative  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the 
allotment  of  villages  to  soldiers  named  in  the 
lists,  the  object  held  in  view  being  to  constitut  e 
villages  so  far  as  possible  of  men  of  the  same 
regiment,  caste  and  district  of  origin.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  allot  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  area  reserved 
in  time  f  or  Aharis  of  this  year  but  up-to-date 
only  three  grantees  have  actually  been  put  in 
possession  of  their  land.  Two  of  these  are  Indian 
Officers  of  the  Army  Remount  Depot  with  records 
of  the  highest  distinction  and  the  third  is 
Sergeant-Major  Gur-Bachan  Singh,  late  of  the 
54th  Battalion  of  the  Australian  Imperial 
Forces,  who  had  a  remarkable  career. 
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So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  great  irri- 
gation schemes.  They  are  essentially  exotic, 
the  products  of  British  rule ;  the  real  eastern 
instrument  is  the  well.  The  most  recent  figures 
give  thirty  per  cent. of  the  irrigated  area  in  India 
as  being  under  wells.  Moreover  the  v/ell  is  an 
extremely  efficient  instrument  of  irrigation. 
When  the  cultivator  has  to  raise  every  drop  of 
water  which  he  uses  from  a  varying  depth,  he 
is  more  careful  in  the  use  of  it;  well  water 
exerts  at  least  three  times  as  much  duty  as 
canal  water.  Again,  owing  to  the  cost  ol  lifting, 
it  is  generally  used  for  high  grade  crops.  It  is 
estimated  that  well-irrigated  lands  produce  at 
least  one-third  more  than  canal-watered  lands. 
Although  the  huge  areas  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion by  a  single  canal  scheme  tend  to  reduce  the 
disproportion  between  the  two  systems,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  spread  of  canals  in- 
creases the  possibilities  of  well  irrigation  by 
adding,  through  seepage,  to  the  store  of  subsoil 
water  and  raising  the  level. 

Varieties  of  Wells. — Wells  in  India  are 
of  every  description.  They  may  be  just  holes 
in  the  ground,  sunk  to  subsoil  level,  used  to 
a  year  or  two  and  then  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay.  These  are  temporary  or  kacha  wells  or 
they  may  be  lined  with  timber,  or  with  brick  or 
stone.  They  vary  from  the  kacha  well  costing  a 
few  rupees  to  the  masomy  well,  which  will  run 
into  thousands,  or  in  the  sandy  wastes  of  Bikanir, 
where  the  water  level  is  three  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface,  to  still  more.  The  means 
of  raising  the  water  vary  in  equal  degree.  There 
is  the  picottah,  or  weighted  lever,  raising  a 
bucket  at  the  end  of  a  pivoted  pole,  just  as  is 
done  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  This  is  rarely 
used  for  lifts  beyond  fifteen  feet.  For  greater 
lifts  bullock  power  is  invariably  used.  This  is 
generally  harnessed  to  the  mot,  or  leather  bag, 
which  is  passed  over  a  pulley  overhanging  the 
well,  then  raised  by  bullocks  who  walk  down  a 
lamp  of  a  length  approximating  to  the  depth 
of  the  well.  Sometimes  the  mot  is  just  a  leather 
bag,  more  often  it  is  a  self-acting  arrangement, 
which  discharges  the  water  into  a  sump  auto- 
matically on  reaching  the  surface.  By  this 
^eans  from  thirty  to  forty  gallons  of  water  are 
raised  at  a  time,  and  in  its  simplicity,  and  the 
(>ase  with  which  the  apparatus  can  be  construc- 
ted and  repaired  by  village  labour,  the  mot  is 
unsurpassed  in  efficiency.  There  is  also  the 
Persian  wheel,  an  endless  chain  of  earthenware 


pots  running  round  a  wheel.  Recently  attempts 
have  been  made,  particularly  in  Madras,  to 
substitute  mechanical  power, '  furnished  by  oil 
engines,  for  the  bullock.  This  has  been  found 
economical  where  the  water  supply  is  sufficiently 
large,  especially  where  two  or  three  wells  can  be 
linked.  Government  have  systematically 
encouraged  well  irrigation  by  advancing  funds 
for  the  purpose  and  exempting  wellwatered  lands 
from  extra  assessment  due  to  improvement. 
These  advances,  termed  takavi,  are  freely  made 
to  approved  applicants,  the  general  rate  of 
interest  being  6{  per  cent.  In  Madras  and 
Bombay  ryots  who  construct  wells,  or  other 
works  of  agricultural  improvement,  are  exempt 
from  enhanced  assessment  on  that  account.  In 
other  provinces  the  exemption  lasts  for  specific 
periods,  the  term  generally  being  long  enough 
to  recoup  the  owner  the  capital  sunk. 

Tanks. — Next  to  the  well,  the  indigenous 
instrument  of  irrigation  is  the  tank.  The  village 
or  the  roadside  tank  is  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous features  in  the  Indian  scene.  The  Indian 
tank  may  be  any  size.  It  may  vary  from  a  great 
work  like  Lakes  Fife  and  Whiting  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  or  the  Periyar  Lake  in 
Travancore,  holding  up  from  four  to  seven 
billion  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  spreading  their 
waters  through  great  chains  of  canal,  to  the 
little  village  tank  irrigating  ten  acres.  They 
date  back  to  a  very  early  stage  in  Indian  civili- 
sation. Some  of  these  works  in  Madras  are  of 
great  size,  holding  from  three  to  four  billion 
cubic  feet,  with  water  spreads  of  nine  miles. 
The  inscriptions  of  two  large  tanks  in  the 
Chingleput  district  of  Madras,  which  still  irri- 
gate from  two  to  four  thousand  acres  are  said 
to  be  over  1,100  years  old.  Tank  irrigation  is 
practically  unknown  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Sind, 
but  it  is  found  in  some  form  or  other  in  all  other 
provinces,  including  Burma,  and  finds  its  highest 
development  in  Madras.  In  the  ryotwari 
tracts  of  Bombay  and  Madras  all  but  the  small- 
est tanks  are  controlled  by  Government.  In 
the  zemindari  tracts  only  the  large  tanks  are 
State  works.  Accordmg  to  the  latest  figures 
the  area  irrigated  from  tanks  is  about  eight 
million  acres,  but  in  many  cases  the  supply  ia 
extremely  precarious.  So  far  from  tanks  being 
a  refuge  in  famine  they  are  often  quite  useless 
inasmuch  as  the  rainfall  does  not  suffice  to  fill 
them  and  they  remain  dry  throughout  the 
season. 
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The  School  of  Oriental  Studies. 


This  School  was  established  by  Royal  Charter 
in  June  1916.  The  purposes  of  the  School 
(as  set  out  in  the  Charter)  are  to  be  a  School 
of  Oriental  Studies  in  the  University  of  London 
to  give  instruction  in  the  languages  of  Eastern 
and  African  peoples,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  in  the  Literature,  History,  Religion,  and 
Customs  of  those  peoples,  especially  with  a 
view  to  the  needs  of  persons  about  to  proceed 
to  the  East  or  to  Africa  for  the  pursuit  of  study 
and  research,  commerce  or  a  profession,  and 
to  do  all  or  any  of  such  other  things  as  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  School  consider  conducive 
or  incidental  thereto,  having  regard  to  the 
provision  for  those  purposes  which  already 
exists  elsewhere  and  in  particular  to  the  co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  the  School  with  that  of 
similar  institutions  both  in  this  country  and 
in  our  Eastern  and  African  Dominions  and 
with  the  work  of  the  University  of  London  and 
its  other  Schools. 

The  aims  of  the  School  may  be  sum- 
marized briefly  as  follows:  (i)  To  provide 
a  great  University  centre  for  Oriental  and 
African  studies  and  research  ;  (ii)  to  provide 
training  in  Languages,  Literature,  History, 
Religions,  and  Customs,  for  military  and  civil 
officers  of  Government  and  for  any  other  per- 
sons about  to  proceed  to  Africa  and  the  East 
tor  commercial  or  other  enterprises. 

The  School  has  been  created  as  the  outcome 
of  the  Reports  of  two  Government  Committees, 
the  first  a  Treasury  Departmental  Committee 
presided  over  by  Lord  Reay,  the  second  an 
India  Office  Departmental  Committee  presided 
over  by  Lord  Cromer.  The  School  is  intended 
to  provide  London  with  a  centre  for  Oriental 
teaching  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  metro- 
polis and  of  the  Empire,  and  one  that  will  re- 
move the  reproach  that  London  has  hitherto 
been  without  an  Oriental  School  comparable 
to  those  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Petrograd. 

The  initial  scheme  of  teaching  of  Modern 
Oriental  Languages  recommended  by  Lord 
Reay's  Committee  for  the  School  is  as  follows  : 

Group  I. — Near  East:  Turkish,  Arahi't  and 
Persian. — One  Professor,  two  Readers, 
three  Native  Assistants. 

Group  II. — Northern  and  Eastern  India  : 
Bindi  and  Hindustani  and  Bengali. — One 
Professor,  one  Reader,  two  Native  Assis- 
tants. 

Group  III— Western  India:  Marathi  and 
Gujarati. — One  Professor,  one  Reader  (or 
two  Readers),  two  Native  Assistants. 

Group  IV. — Southern  India:  Tamil  and 
TeluQU  and  Kanarese. — One  Professor  one 
Reader,  three  Native  Assistants. 


Group  V. — Further  India,  Malay  Archipe- 
lago, etc.  Burmese. — One   Reader,  one 
Native   Assistant.    Malay. — One  Reader, 
one  Native  Assistant. 
Group  VT.— Far  East  :  Chinese. — One  Professor, 
one  Native  Assistant.    Japanese. — One  Pro- 
fessor, one  Native  Assistant. 
Group  VII. — Africa.   Sivahili. — One  Reader, 
one  Native  Assistant.    Hausa. —  One  Rea- 
der, one  Native  Assistant. 
The  Reay  Committee  further  recommended 
that  £1,000  a  year  should  be  spent  in  teaching 
the  following  languages  or  groups  of  languages, 
Armenian,  Assamese,  Pan jabi,  Tibetan,  Pashto, 
Sinhalese,     Siamese,     Melanesian  languages, 
Polynesian  languages,  Amharic,  Luganda,  So- 
mali,   Yoruba,    Zulu.    The    Committee  also 
recommended  that  provision  should  be  made 
in  the  School  for  the  teaching  of  classical  Orien- 
tal studies,  e.g.,  Sanskrit  and  Palli.    Not  only 
the  languages,  but  the  history,  customs,  and 
religions  of  the  peoples  who  speaks  them  will 
be  taught  in  the  School. 

The  Governing  Body  are  negotiating  with 
the  University  of  London  for  the  transfer  to 
the  School  of  the  Oriental  teaching  hitherto 
provided  at  University  and  King's  Colleges. 

The  School  possesses  noble  and  adequate 
buildings,  provided  for  them  by  Govern- 
ment under  the  London  Institution  (Transfer) 
Act  of  1912.  The  sum  of  £25,000  required 
for  the  alteration  and  extension  of  the  buildings 
of  the  London  Institution  for  the  purposes 
of  the  School  was  voted  by  Parliament.  The 
School  buildings  are  quiet,  although  they  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  City.  They  are  only  two 
minutes'  walk  from  the  termini  of  the  Great 
Eastern  and  Central  London  Railways  and  from 
Moorgate  Street  Station  on  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  and  about  six  minutes'  walk  from 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  School  was  formally 
opened  by  the  King  on  23rd  February,  1917, 
and  the  first  Bulletin  of  the  School  (price  6s.) 
was  published  later  in  the  year. 

Finances. — An  appeal  for  an  endowment 
fund  was  issued  in  October,  1916,  which  states 
that  The  Berlin  School  of  Oriental  Languages 
had,  before  the  War,  an  income  of  £30,000  ; 
the  income  required  for  the  School  in  London 
of  which  the  scope  is  necessarily  more  extended, 
is  £14,000.  Of  this  sum  the  School  has  at 
present  in  view  an  income  of  about  £7,500, 
including  grants  from  the  Imperial  Government 
and  the  Government  of  India.  The  Committee 
desire  to  raise  an  Endowment  Fund  of  £150,000 
for  this  purpose,  towards  which  they  have  as  a 
result  of  a  preliminary  appeal  (which  was 
suspended  in  August,  1914),  about  £10,000. 
Patron,  H.  M.  the  King.  Chairman  of  the 
Goreming  Body,  Sir  John  Hewett.  Honorary 
Secretary,  P.  J.  flartog,  Esq.,  ci.E, 


Trade. 


Tlio  broad  o1iara^•t(■ri^^tl^•f^  of  Iho  irado  of  Tiuliii 
nre  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Indian  Year  liook. 
India  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  for 
seventy-two  per  cent,  of  its  people  are  directly 
dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  means  of 
livelihood.  Consequently  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  is  largely  determined  by  the  char- 
;i,cter  of  the  monsoon  rains.  An  nvoii  which 
larger  every  year  is  protected  by  irri- 
gation, and  the  extension  of  these  works,  with 
the  increased  resisting  power  of  the  people  and 
I  he  growth  of  manufacturing  industry,  is  ex- 
pected to  make  the  people  immune  from 
the  shock  of  such  famines  as  those  of  1896-97 
and  1899-1900.  That  this  faith  is  well  founded 
is  proved  by  the  remarkable  strength  with 
which  the  population  have  just  withstood  the 
acute  failure  of  crops,  almost  throughout  the 
land,  in  1918-19,  coming  as  it  did  after  the 
country  had  largely  been  drained  of  supplies 
for  the  armies  and  the  Allied  nations.  But 
many  of  the  irrigation  works,  such  as  tanks 
and  wells,  depend  on  the  rains,  for  their 
replenishment.  Consequently  the  trade  of 
the  year  is  mainly  determined  by  the  rains, 
\vhich  decide  the  export  trade  and  the  con- 


f;«^qiirnt  purfhai^inj]!  power  oF  the  people.  Ano- 
1-her  feature  which  arises  from  these  conditions 
is  that  the  imports  are  mainly  of  mannfac- 
tured  goods  and  the  exports  of'^produce.  The 
imports  of  manufactures  in  pre-war  days  chiefly 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  whose 
exporting  power  was  seriously  diminished 
by  the  diversion  of  the  energies  of  the 
people  to  the  Avar,  and  has  for  the  time 
been  still  further  impaired  by  the  industrial  con- 
fusion in  (ireat  Britain  following  the  war. 
A  large  part  of  the  export  in  pro -war  days 
went  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  that 
market  was  closed  by  the  war.  It  has  not 
yet  been  re-opened  in  a  practical  sense,  but 
on  the  other  hand  a  large  increase  of  trade,  both 
import  and  export,  with  the  United  States 
has  taken  place.  Trade  during  the  past  year 
has  also  greatly  been  affected  by  the  famine 
following  the  failure  of  the  1918  monsoon. 
The  main  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  tradi^ 
statistics  and  movements  of  the  past  year  are 
indicated  in  the  annual  review  of  Indian  trade 
by  the  Director  of  Statistics,  Mr.  G.  Findlay 
Shirras,  from  which  the  following  article  is 
mainly  drawn. 


THE   TRADE    OF    THE  YEAR. 


From  the  trade  viewpoint  the  year  ending 
31st  March  1919  was  an  annus  mirabilis.  In 
none  of  the  previous  forty-four  Reviews  was  it 
necessary  to  choronicle  so  many  events  all 
crowded"  into  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth.  The 
year  opened  with  unusual  vigour  in  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions  and  in  the  export  of 
commodities  of  national  importance.  A  silver 
crisis,  a  rise  in  exchange,  a  failure  of  the  monsoon 
over  wide  areas,  a  virulent  epidemic  of  influenza, 
responsible,  it  is  estimated,  for  a  deathroll  of 
six  millions,  and  the  Armistice  illustrate,  if 
illustration  were  necessary,  the  unique  diversity 
of  the  year.  "  The  current  year,"  said  Sir 
James  Sleston  in  presenting  the  Financial 
Statement  in  the  Legislative  Council  last  March, 
has  been  a  period  of  crisis  and  dramatic  change 
**  The  first  half  of  it  w-as  marked  by  great  manu- 
facturing energy,  high  prices,  and  a  great  deal 
of  diifused  prosperity.  When  the  year  opened, 
the  long- threatened  German  offensive  was 
developing  in  France,  and  India  was  called 
upon  to  redouble  her  efforts  to  provide  men 
and  munitions  of  war.  Then  came  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  the  scene  completely  changed. 
Military  activities  could  not  of  course  be 
curtailed  all  at  once,  but  private  trade  was 
very  suddenly  checked.  Astute  merchants 
who  had  been  gambling  on  protracted  fighting 
and  a  continuing  rise  in  prices  found 
their  calculations  upset  and  Nemesis  descended 
upon  much  unhealthy  speculation,  especially 
in  the  cloth  and  share  markets  of  Bombay. 
By  this  time  also  it  had  unfortunately  become 
evident  that  considerable .  areas  in  Bombay, 
the  United  Provinces,  and  other  parts  of  India 
would  be  unable  to  share  in  the  general  re- 
joicings about  peace ;  for  the  monsoon  had 
failed  badly,  scarcity  was  imminent,  and  at 


the  most  critical  time  a  fierce  epidemic  of 
influenza  attacked  the  whole  country,  took  a  very 
heavy  toll  of  the  rural  masses,  and  seriously 
weakened  the  agricultural  labour  power." 
The  value  of  the  overseas  trade  in  merchandise 
was  nearly  Rs.  423  crores  (£  282  millions*) 
as  against  Rs.  393  crores  (£  262  millions*) 
in  the  preceding  year  and  Rs.  370  crores 
(£  247  millions)  the  pre-war  average.  The 
year's  imports  of  merchandise,  as  compared 
with  those  of  its  immediate  predecessor,  re- 
corded an  increase  in  value  of  12  per  cen 
exports  of  2  per  cent.,  and  re-exports  of  60  per 
cent.  As  against  the  pre-war  quinquennium, 
imports  increased  in  value  by  16  per  cent., 
exports  by  9  per  cent.,  and  re-exports  by  as 
much  as  215  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the 
imports  of  treasure  on  private  account  was 
mainly  due  to  the  shutting  off  of  the  imports 
of  gold.  On  Government  account  the  net 
imports  of  treasure  considerably  increased, 
due  to  large  imports  of  silver  from  the  United 
States  under  the  Pittman  Act. 

The  rise  in  prices  accounted  for  a  part,  in 
some  cases  a  very  large  part,  of  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  imports  and  export  of  commo- 
dities. In  order  to  remove  any  doubts 
arising  from  these  figures,  it  is  necessary 
to  calculate  how  much  of  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  each  article  was  due  to  a  rise  or  fall  in  price. 
The  quantity  of  each  article  imported  and  ex- 
ported during  the  year  has,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, been  valued  at  the  prices  prevailing  in 
1917-18.  According  to  the  ordinary  trade 
returns,  the  imports  of  merchandise  in  1918-19 
were  valued  at  Rs.  169  crores,  an  increase 
of  nearly  Rs.  19  crores  over  1917-18  ;  but  when 


*  Note. — The  conversion  rate  (Rs.  15=£)  has  been  retained  to  facilitate  comparisons  although 
the  rate  of  sterling  exchange  has  been  abOvc  Is.  The  average  rate  of  exchange  during  1918-19 
was  Is. — 5*544f?.  per  rupee. 


Import  Trade. 
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the  prices  ot  tlie  latter  year  are  applied,  the  i  crores,  while  the  value  calculated  at  the  prices 

value  is  reduced  to  lis.  140  crores,  thus  showing  |  of  the  preceding  year  was  B.s.  196  crores,  or, 

an  increase  in  the  import  trade  on  account  of  f  in  other  words,  there  was  an  increase  of  Us.  4:) 

higher  prices  of  Rs.  29  crores  or  20  per  cent.  If  crores  or  22  per  .cent,  on  account  of  higher 

quantity  is  taken,  by  comparing  the  value  of  prices.    The  volume  of  the  exports  showed  a 

the    year's    trade  re- calculated  at  prices  of  decrease  of  Rs.  37  crores  or  16  per  cent.  These 

1917-18,  with  the  actual  value  of  the  trade  in  :  comparisons,  it  is  unnecessary  to  emphasise, 

1917-18,  the  figures  show  a  decrease  of  over  \  are  with  the  preceding  year,  "^1917-18,  and  in 

Rs.  10  crores  or  6  per  cent,  in  the  volume  of  j  the  case  of  exports  the  comparative  failure  of 

the  import  trade.    In  regaiVl  to  exports,  the  1  the  monsoon  is  unmistakably  evident, 

actual  declared  value  in  1918-19  was  Rs.  239  i 

Value  of  Trade. — The  declared  value  of  the  trade  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  and 
the  pre-war  quinquennium  was  as  follows : — 

Imports  and  exports  of  Private  MerclramlUe  and  of  treamre  on  private  account. 


Private 
Mekchanjjise. 

Average  of 
live  years 

1909-10 
to 

1913-14. 
(pre-war 
average.) 

Average  of  five 
years  1914-15  to 
1918-19  (war 
average) 

1917-18.- 

1918-19. 

Increase 
(-f )  or 

decrease 
(— )  in 
1918-19  as 
compared 
with  the 
pre-war 
average* 

Imports  of  Mer- 
chandise 

Exports  of  Indian 
Merchandise  . . 

Re-exports  of 
Foreign  Mer- 
chandise 
Total  private 
Merchandise . 

Nj:t  Imports  of 
treasure  (pri- 
VATE). 

Gold  (net  imports) 
Silver — 

Imports 

Exports 

,,   (net  imports) 
Total  treasure 
(net  imports). 

Rs. 

1,45,84,72,000 
2,19,19,73,000 

4,61,88,000 

Rs. 

1,47,80,19,000 
2,15,96,70,000 

8,14,15,000 

Rs. 

1,50,42,51,000 
2,33,43,45,000 

9,12,10,000 

31s. 

1,69,03,41,000 
2,39,30,76,000 

14,55,08,000 

(per  cent.) 
4-  16 

+  9 

+  215 

3,69,90,33,000 

3,71,91,04,000 

3,92,98,06,000|  4,22,89,85,000 

+  14 

,28,86,34i000 

10,88,25,000 
3,67,34,000 
7,20,91,000 

7,60j7G,000 

4,56,21.000 
3,76,79,000 
2,79,42,000 

19,93,80,000 

2,37,84,000 
1  69,32,000 
68,52,000 

((i)-2,48,44,000 

1, 19,47,  OuO 
17,76,000 
1,01,71,000 

—  89 

—  95 

—  86 

36,07,25,000 

10,40,18,000 

20,62,38,000 

(«)-l, 46,73,000 

Stores  and  treasure  imported  or  exported  ,  shown  u'uovc.  lii  view  of  tiie  lar^c  iiKiTusc  in 
on  Government  account  arc  excluded  from  the  the  imports  and  exports  of  Government  stores, 
above  table.  The  values  of  articles  of  national  |  and  in  the  im])orts  of  silver  on  Government 
importance  exported  on  Government  account  account  in  1918-19,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
arc  however  included  under  private  exports  !  set  out  the  figures  : — 

Imports  and  exports  of  Government  stores  and  of  treasure  on  Government  account. 


Avora.ue  ol 
five  vears 
1009-10 

to 
1913-14. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Exports  of  Indian  Merchandise  

Re-exports  of  Foreign  Merchandise 

Total  Stores   . . 

Net  Imports  oe  Tre\sure  (on 
Government  Account). 
Gold  (net  imports) 
.Silver-— 

Total  treasure  (net  imports)   

Rs. 

5,82,28,000 
5,46,000 
5,83,000 

Rs. 

13,92,97,000 
2,21,72,000 
12,21,000 

Rs. 

19,52,83,000 
1,24,21,00(1 
18,60,000 

5,93,57,000 

16,26,90,000 

20,95,64,000 

~71,49,000(a) 

3,53,09,000 
1,12,000 

5;24,00,000 

20.29,10,000 
1,93,44,000 
18,35,66,000 

(a)— 3,07,94,000 

67,89,45,000 
99,26,000 
66,90,19,000 

2,80,48,000 

23,59,66,000 

63,82,25,000 

Net  exports. 
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Capital  and  Profits. 


Important  Changes —The  total  value  of 
the  exports  of  jute  manufactures  in  1918-19 
was  a  record  figure — ^£  35  millions,  as  against 
£  13  millions  in  the  pre-war  period ;  tea  was 
valued  at  £  12  millions  as  against  £  9  millions, 
and  tanned  hides  at  £  5  millions  as  against  £  1 
million.  There  was,  however,  a  decrease  in 
the  export  of  food- grains  from  £  30  millions 
to  £  27  millions.  The  most  noticeable  changes, 
as  compared  with  the  pre-war  year  1913-14, 
were  the  increases  in  the  imports  of  copra, 
fuel  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  tea,  and  cigarettes,  and 

Prices. — The  average  prices  of  61  articles  of  imports  based  on  the  declared  values  increased 
27  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year,  while  the  average  prices  of  50  articles  of  export  rose  20  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  average  prices  in  respect  of  these  articles  of  import  and  export  as 
compared  with  the  pre-war  year  was  as  follows  : — 


the  decreases  in  cotton  goods,  railway  plant 
and  rolling-stock  woollen  goods,  provisions, 
metals,  motor  cars,  coal- tar- dyes,  kerosine  oil, 
salt,  sugar  beer,  umbrellas,  boots  and  shoes, 
cement,  candles,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Under 
exports  there  were  important  increases  in  jute 
manufactures,  tanned  cow  hides,  rubber, 
coconut  oil,  linseed  oil,  cigarettes,  chromite, 
gram,  indigo,  and  cotton  piece  goods,  while 
raw  cotton,  raw  jute,  oil  seeds,  coal,  raw  hides, 
oilcake,  pig  iron,  wheat  and  zinc  decreased. 


1913-14. 

1915-16. 

19i6-17. 

1917-18. 

J 

1918-19. 

100 

126 

170 

211 

268 

Exports 

100 

103 

117 

125 

150 

At  the  end  of  March  1919,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1918,  rapeseed 
showed  a  rise  of  no  less  than  97  per  cent.,  ses- 
amum  of  81  per  cent.,  linseed  of  Q>1  per  cent., 
food-grains  of  56  per  cent,  (mainly  bajra  75 
per  cent.,  jawar  69  per  cent.,  rice  and  gram  55 
per  cent,  each,  wheat  34  per  cent,  and  barley 
32  per  cent.),  and  raw  jute  of  32  per  cent.  As 
compared  with  the  level  of  prices  of  March  1914, 
raw  cotton  showed  an  increase  of  109  per  cent., 
sesamum  of  78  per  cent,  and  food- grains  of  73 
per  cent,  (mainly  jawar  129  per  cent.,  bajra  120 
per  cent.,  wheat  73  per  cent.,  gram  65  per  cent, 
and  rice  36  per  cent.),  while  raw  jute  decreased 
by  27  per  cent.  The  index  number  of  whole- 
sale prices  in  Calcutta  at  the  end  of  March 
1919  was  2  per  cent,  above  the  level  of  March 
1918,  and  80  per  cent,  above  that  at  the  out- 
break of  war  (end  of  July  1914).  The  rise, 
as  compared  with  the  pre-war  period,  was 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  imported 
articles,  such  as  salt,  sugar,  cotton  manufac- 
tures, metals,  and  kerosene  oU,  and  also  in  some 
degree  to  indigo,  shellac,  raw  cotton,  and  food- 
grains.  Betail  prices  of  the  articles  of  food 
at  the  end  of  March  1919  were  59  per  cent. 


above  the  level  of  prices  which  ruled  immediately 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  (end  of  July  1914). 
The  rise  of  prices  in  India  was  less  thau  that  in 
other  countries  with  the  exception  of  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Australia. 

The  average  rates  of  maritime  freights 
decreased  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
but  were  still  much  above  the  pre-war  level. 

Capital. — The  upward  movement  in  internal 
trade  and  the  rich  harvest  of  railway  earnings 
are  notable  features  of  the  year.  Clearing  House 
returns  for  the  five  chief  ports  in  1918  exceeded 
the  high  record  of  the  previous  year  by  no  less 
than  55  per  cent,  and  amounted  to  Rs.  1,396 
crores  as  against  E-s.  901  crores  in  1917,  and 
Rs.  650  crores  in  the  pre-war  year  1913.  The 
total  number  of  new  Joint  Stock  Companies 
registered  in  1918-19  was  292  with  an  authorised 
capital  of  lis.  21,38  lakhs,  as  against  276  compa- 
nies with  an  authorised  capital  of  Ks.  32,20 
lakhs  in  the  preceding  year.  Cotton  mills  and 
coal  mining  companies  accounted  for  a  part  of 
the  increase  in  the  total  number.  Company  flota- 
tions in  the  year  1918-19  and  in  the  preceding 
five  years  were  as  follows  : — 


AiitJiorised  Capital  in  lakhs  of  r  upees. 


Banking 
and 
Loan. 

Cotton 
Mills. 

Jute 
Mills. 

Tea 
planting. 

Coal 
mining. 

Others. 

Total. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1913-14  (pre-war  year)  "  .. 

(lakhs). 
6,26 
39 

(lakhs). 
84 
47 

(laldis). 
56 

(lakhs). 
51 
18 

(lakhs). 
17 
27 

(lakhs). 
58,57 
3,12 

(lakhs). 
66,91 
4,43 

1915-  16   

1916-  17   

32 
3,05 

29 
92 

64 
3,73 

29 
1,18 

17 
69 

5,49 
7,69 

7,20 
17,26 

1917-18   

12,51 
43 

82 
3,90 

1,00 

1,15 
72 

66 
1,00 

18,06 
15,33 

32,'J) 
21,38 
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Prices  of  securities  and  shares  showed  an  increase  in  the  case  of  Government  securities,  banhs, 
coal  companies,  and  Hour  mills,  and  a  decrease  in  jute  and  cotton  miJls.  The  fluctuations*  between 
1914  and  March  1019  are  not  witliout  interest  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 

Index  number  of  the  prices  of  securities  and  shares  talcing  the  price  on  the  29f  h  July  1914  as  100. 


29th  July 

.  2r.th  .Tuly 

26th  Miuvh 

271  h  ^rar'  h 

1914. 

1917. 

•  1918. 

1919. 

100 

70 

68 

74 

101  Port  Trust  and  Municipal  Debentures 

100 

89 

84 

84 

100 

106 

112 

116 

100 

311 

467 

383 

100 

132 

162 

1-57 

90  Coal  Companies  (Ordinary)  

100 

141 

137 

162 

1  Woollen  Mill  (Cawnpore — Ordinary) 

106 

125 

125 

*i66 

127 

125 

123 

100 

120 

162 

180 

1  Iron  and  Steel  Company  (Tata — Ordinary) 

100 

332 

295 

286 

During  the  later  part  of  1919  the  financial 
situation  has  taken  a  totally  different  com- 
plexion as  a  result  of  the  great  amount  of 
surplus  money  in  circulation  owing  to  recent 
war  expenditure  and  to  a  consequent  fierce  out- 
burst of  industrial  adventure,  accompanied 
by  extravagant  speculation  in  shares.  Bombay 


has  been  the  centre  of  these  developments, 
but  the  whole  country  is  effected.  The  sit- 
uation was  subjected  to  further  disturbance 
through  the  continual  rise  in  exchange,  which 
in  the  first  half  of  December  was  above  2s.  4d. 
to  the  rupee. 


THE    IMPORT  TRADE. 


The  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  in 
1918-19  was  Us.  169  orores  (£113  millions), 
an  increase  of  nearly  Ks.  19  crores  (£13  millions 
or  12  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  This 
was  also  an  increase  of  Rs.  23  crores  (£15 
millions)  or  16  per  cent,  above  the  annual 
average  of  the  five  years  immediately  preceding 


the  war.  The  value  of  the  import  trade  in 
1918-19  was  the  highest  recorded,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pre-war  year  1913-14.  The 
increase  in  value  was  due  to  a  rise  in. prices. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the 
import  trade  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century : — 


Fivi 

I  yearly  averages. 

Rs.  (lakhs.) 

Yearly  Totals. 

Rs.  (lakhs.) 

Five  years  ending  1903-04  . . 

78,42 

Year  1913-14  (pre-war  year) 

1,83,25 

1914-15 

1,37,93 

j>    >»  » 

1908-09  ..  . 

111,85 

ji     >»  »» 

1913-14  (pre-war 

1916-17 

average) 

145,85 

if        if  if 

1918-19  (war 

average)  . 

147,80 

The  noticeable  features  of  the  returns  as  com- 
pared with  1917-18  are  (1)  the  large  increase  of 
Rs.  4,69  lakhs  or  60  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  iron  and  steel  impdrted,  and  of  Rs.  4,57 
lakhs  or  106  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  imported 
potton  twist  and  yarn ;  (2)  the  increase  in 
silk  manufactures,  raw  cotton,  wheat,  Railway 
plant  and  rolling  stock,  liquors,  mineral  oil  other 
than  kerosene,  spices,  apparel,  machinery, 
^nd  articles  imported  by  post;  and  (3)  the 


decrease  in  kerosene  oil,  matches,  and 
timber. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Bombay 
increased  by  no  less  than  Rs.  14  crores  or  25 
per  cent,  mainly  owing  to  cotton  twist  and  yarn, 
and  piece-goods.  Bengal  showed  an  improve- 
ment of  Rs.  6  crores,  chiefly  in  metals  and 
manufactures  of  metals,  and  Burma  of  nearly 
a  crore  of  rupees.  In  the  case  of  Sind  there 
was  a  decrease  of  Rs.  g  crores. 
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The  Foreign  Sea-borne  Trade  of  India. 

{a)  In  a  decade— l^Q^-K)  to  1918-19. 


(6)  During  half  a  centurij — 1804-05  to  lOlS-19. 

ia64.-69     t&6'*-74    1274-73  U.ii3-S4  1894-93    IBS^-QA  I9C«; -r  ;i14-!9 
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Imports — (Year  under  review). 
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Chief  Imports The  chief  imports  into  India  were  as  follows  ;— 


Annual 

average 
of  five  years 
1909-10 

to 
1913-14. 

War  average 
(1914-15  to 
1918-19.) 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

- 

Rs. 
48,40,85,000 
3,77,18,000 

Rs. 
47,43,31,000 
4,94,79,000 

Rs. 

52,22,16,000 
4,29,52,000 

Rs. 
51,68,85,000 
8,86,63,000 

13,17,.58,000 
11,17,45,000 

14,70,48,000 
'  9,61,00,000 

15,31,98,000 
7,75,80,000 

15,61,36,000 
12,44,99,000 

Railway  plant  and  rolling-stock 
Machinery  of  all  kinds, including  belting. 

6,10,94,000 
5,80,04,000 

3,48,19,000 
5,76,53,000 

49,63,000 
5,23,50,000 

1,04,35,000 
5,85.84,000 

Silk,  raw  and  manufactures 

3,94,54,000 
2,12,73,000 
3,72,03,000 

3,93,14,000 
3,42,56,000 
4,02,30,000 

4,02,75,000 
4,30,10,000 
3,6^,07,000 

4,74,94,000 
4,21,96,000 
3,61,32,000 

2,02,46,000 
3,17,04,000 

2,36,64,000 
2,79,47,000 

2,49,96,000 
2,71,55,000 

3,30,21,000 
3,20,83,000 

Salt   

1,27,07,000 
79,16,000 

1,96,48,000 
1,81,66,000 

2,31,12,000 
2,20,08,000 

2,72,07,000 
2,33,10,000 

2,05,10,000 
1,00,64,000 

2,14,82,000 
1,11,45,000 

1,77,37,000 
72,16,000 

1,93,81,000 
38,89,000 

Cotton   manufactures — ^The  chief  features 
of  the  year's    import   trade   were   a  large 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  twist  and 
yam  and  a  correspondingly  large  decrease  in 
piece-goods.   The   annual  average   value  of 
piece-goods  imported  during   the    five  war 
years  was  almost  the  same  as  the  pre-war 
quinquennial  average,  but  the  quantity  im- 
ported decreased  by  30  per  cent.    The  total 

f  imports  of  cotton    manufactures  including 
twist  and  yarn  were  valued  at  Rs.  61  crores 
as  against  Rs.  57  crores  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  Rs.  52  crores  the  pre-war  quinquennial 
average.    These  imports  were  36  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  total  imports  in  1918-19,  as 
against  38  per  cent,  in  1917-18,  and  36  per 
cent,  the  pre-war  average.    The  chief  descrip- 
tions of  imports  were  as  follows 

Average  of 
five  years 

1909-10 
to 

1913-14. 

War  average 
1914-15  to 
1918-19. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Rs. 

3,77,18,000 

Rs. 

4,94,79,000 

Rs. 
4,29,52,000 

Rs. 

8,86,63,000 

Piece-goods — 

Grey  (unbleached)  

21,08,56,000 
11,20,33,000 

19,65,42,000 
12,33,43,000 

18,43,23,000 
14,20,48,000 

23,59,42,000 
13,13,05,000 

Coloured,  printed  or  dyed  . . 
Fents  of  all  descriptions 

13,15,47,000 
* . . . . 

12,41,47,000 
69,79,000 

16,14,58,000 
94,21,000 

11,81,64,000 
86,18,000 

Total  piece-goods    . . 

45,U,36,000 

45,10,11,000 

49,72,50,000 

49,40,59,000 

Handkerchiefs  and  shawls 

92,86,000 
52,20,000 

94,84,000 
22,91,000 

1,02,52,000 
15,90,000 

87,28,000 
20,77,000 

36,10,000 
1,15,33,000 

49,66,000 
65,79,000 

61,89,000 
69,35,000 

58,36,000 
61,85,000 

Total 

52,18,03,000 

52,38,10,000 

56,51,68,000 

60,55,48,000 

•  Separately  distinguished  from  1912-13. 
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The  value  of  cotton  twist  and  yam  imported 
more  than  doubled,  while  that  of  piece-goods 
was  slightly  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Cotton  yarn. — ^Twist  and  yarn  were 
imported  to  the  extent  of  38  million  lbs,  as 
against  the  low  figure  of  19  million  lbs.  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  42  million  lbs.  the  pre- 
war normal.  The  value  of  these  imports 
amounted  to  Ks.  887  lakhs,  an  increase  of  106 


per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year,  and  of  135 
per  cent,  over  the  pre-war  average.  Had  the 
level  of  prices  of  1917-18  prevailed,  the  value 
would  have  been  Bs.  843  lakhs.  There  was 
thus  an  increase  of  Rs.  44  lakhs  due  to  higher 
prices.  The  average  declared  value  per  lb. 
rose  to  Bs.  2-5-3  from  Bs.  2-3-5  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  imports  of  yarn  as  compared 
with  the  production  of  yam  in  the  Indian  mills 
were  as  follows  : — 


Indian  Mills 
Production. 


Annual  average  for  the  five  years  1904-05  to  1908-09 

„     „     „     1909-10  to  1913-14  (Pre- 
war average)  . . 

„      „      „     „     „     1914-15  to  1918-19  (War 

average) 

year  1914-15 
„  1915-16 
„  1916-17 
„  1917-18 
„  1918-19 


lbs. 
38,573,000 

41,791,000 

34,063,000 
42,864,000 
40,427,000 
29,530,000 
19,400,000 
38,095,000 


lbs. 
641,776,000 

646,754,000 

666,227,000 
651,985,000 
722,425,000 
681,107,000 
660,576,000 
615,040,000 


The  diiferent  counts  imported  taking  the  average  of  the  pre-war  quinquennium  as  100  are 
shown  below  : — 


Average  of  five 
years  1909-10  to 
1913-14. 


1917-18. 


1918-19. 


100 

26 

581 

100 

22 

58 

100 

43 

72 

100 

47 

89 

100 

85 

78 

Important  Developments. — ^The  details  of  counts  of  twist  and  yarn  imported  from  abroad 
and  produced  in  the  Indian  mills  are  of  interest  when  placed  in  juxtaposition. 

Imports  from  abroad  and  production  in  the  Indian  mills  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn. 

Quantity  in  thousands  of  lbs. 


Pre-war  average 
(1909-10  to  1913-14). 

1017-18. 

Imports. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Production. 

Unspecified  descriptions . . 

lbs.  (1,000) 
1,375 
4,374 
23,213 
7,602 
5,230 

lbs.  (1,000) 
478,535 
146,363 
18,699 
2,655 

**502 

lbs.  (1,000) 
355 
978 
10,066 
3,570 
4,431 

[    lbs,  (1,000) 
446,455 
183,667 
24,389 
5,842 

**223 

Total 

41,794 

646,754 

19,400 

660,576 

Imports,  1918-19. 

From  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 

From  Japan. 

Total  from 
all  countries. 

Production. 

Nos.    1  so  20    . . 

„    21  to  30    . . 

„   31  to  40    . . 
Above  No.  40  .. 
Unspecified  descriptions 
Wastes 

Total 


lbs.  (1,000) 
240 
606 
4,436 
2,001 
2,329 


9,612 


lbs.  (1,000) 
6,730 
1,906 
12,214 
4,733 
1,697 


27,280 


lbs.  (1,000) 
7,990 
2,524 
16,785 
6,734 
4,062 


38,095 


lbs.  (1,000) 
4,01,860 
189,205 
19,189 
4,555 

"231 

615,040 
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The  conclusions  to  be  dra^^^l  from  this 
table  are  : — 

(1)  The  imports  from  abroad  of  the  coarser 
counts  Is  to  20s  increased  the  quantity  imported 
(7,990,000  lbs.)  being  nearly  six  times  the 
pre-war  average,  but  the  production  of  these 
counts  in  the  Indian  mills  decreased  to  402 
million  lbs.  from  446  million  lbs.  in  1917-18 
and  478  million  lbs.  in  the  pre-war  quinquen- 
nium. There  was  thus  in  the  year  under 
review  an  increase  in  imports,  but  a  decrease 
in  production  of  counts  from  Is  to  20s  as  com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  period. 

(2)  In  counts  21s  to  30s,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  imports  from  nearly  one  million 
lbs.  in  1917-18  to  2^  milUon  lbs.,  and  also  in 
the  production  from"  184  million  lbs.  to  189 
million  lbs.  The  imports  were,  however, 
still  42  per  cent,  less  than  the  pre-war  normal 
while  the  production  on  the  other  hand  was 
higher  by  29  per  cent. 

(3)  The  imports  of  counts  31s  to  40s  and 
above,  increased  to  23  million  lbs.  from  14 
million  lbs.  in  1917-18,  but  the  production 
decreased  to  24  million  lbs.  from  30  million 
lbs.  The  imports  were  23  per  cent,  below  the 
pre-war  average,  while  the  production  was 
11  per  cent,  higher.  This  is  of  considerable 
interest. 

In  regard  to  the  sources  of  supply  of  foreign 
yarn,  the  feature  of  the  year  was  the  large 
ncrease  in  the  imports  from  Japan  and  the 


decrease  in  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Japan  suppUed  over  27  million  lbs.  or  72  per  cent, 
of  the  total  imports — chiefly  counts  16s  to  20s 
and  31s  to  50s  as  against  4  million  lbs.  or  22  per 
cent,  in  the  preceding  year,  and  only  one  pet 
cent.  (457,000  lbs.)  in  the  per-war  quinquennium. 
The  increase  in  the  imports  of  Japanese 
yarn  is  especially  marked  in  counts  31s  to  40s 
and  16s  to  20s.  The  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  decreased  to  over  9  million  lbs., 
or  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports,  from 
15  million  lbs.  or  77  per  cent,  in  1917-18,  and  37 
million  lbs.  or  90  per  cent,  the  pre-war  average 
China  supplied  over  a  million  lbs.  as  against 
nil  in  1917-18. 

Cotton  piece-goods.. — ^In  piece-goods  (India's 
chief  import)white  goods  and  coloured  goods  both 
decreased  in  quantity  by  no  less  than  43  per  cent. 
Grey  goods  owing  to  the  large  imports  from 
Japan  decreased  by  only  7  per  cent.  The  value  of 
grey  goods  increased  by  28  per  cent,  to  over 
Us.  23  crores,  while  that  of  white  goods  decreased 
by  8  per  cent,  to  Rs.  13  crores,  and  of  coloured 
goods  by  27  per  cent,  to  Rs.  12  crores.  The 
declared  value  per  yard  of  grey  goods  rose  from  4 
annas  9  pies  in  1917-18  to  6  annas  6  pies,  white 
goods  from  4  annas  6  pies  to  7  annas  4  pies, 
and  coloured  goods  from  6  annas  0  pies  to  8 
annas  4  pies.  The  following  table  shows  the 
proportion  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
different  descriptions  of  cotton  piece  goods  im- 
ported during  the  year  under  review  and  the 
preceding  year,  the  average  of  the  pre-war  quin- 
quennium being  taken  as  100  : — 


Average  of  five  years 
1909-10  to  1913-14. 

1917 

-18. 

1918-19. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Gtcy,  unbleached  .  *       *  * 

100 

100 

47 

87 

44 

m 

White,  bleached    •  • 

100 

100 

77 

127 

44 

117 

Coloured,  printed  or  dyed 

loo 

100 

63 

124 

36 

90 

Fcrits  of  all  descriptions  .  * 

100  (a) 

100  (a) 

86 

182 

66 

167 

The  imports  for  the  past  five  years  with  the  averages  of  the  two  quinquennial  periods  ending 
with  the  years  1908-9  and  1913-14  and  of  the  war  period  are  stated  below 


Grey 
(unbleached)  J 
millions  of 
yards. 

White 
(bleached) 
millions  of 

yards. 

Coloured, 
printed,  or 
dyed,  million 
of  yards. 

„      „      5,      ,>        1913-14  (pre-war  average). . 

1,230-7 
1,331*0 

572*  7 
654*3 

515-4 
631-5 

„      ,,      „               1918-19  (war  average) 

904-9 
1,320  2 

518-9 
004-2 

386-3 
494-8 

„  1915-16 

1,148*2 
847*0 

611-4 
589-8 

358*7 
454-9 

625*5 
583-4 

502*3 
286-6 

395-6 
227-3 

(«)  Average  of  two  years  1912-13  and  1913-14. 
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The  detailed  imports  are  of  interest : — 

Imports  of  piece-goods  (in  millions  of  yards). 


ijriey  ^uiiuieciciiC/u^. 

Average 
1909-10 
to 

1913-14. 

1917-lS. 

1918-19. 

b4G-0 

398 

304-3 

Jacconets,  rnddapollamsj  mullsj  etc. 

i28-3 

G2-7 

48-^ 

122-8 

i59-6 

•c 

3b- 2 

53-8 

11-8 

16-8 

Total 

1,331 

625-5 

583-4 

White  (bieflched). 

Average 
1909-10 

to 
1913-14. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

BhutiSj  saris,  and  scarves 

70-6 

41-0 

35  8 

JacconetSj  madapollamSj  miiUSj  etc. 

208' 2 

164-8 

133*9 

129- 1 

113-3 

65-9 

199-4 

150-2 

27'1 

47 

32-4 

23-9 

Total 

654-3 

502-3 

286-6 

Coloured,  printed,  or  dyed. 

Average 
1900-10 
to 

1913-14. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Dhutis,  saris,  and  scarves  

95-8 

40-5 

21-4 

102-3 

50-8 

29-3 

105-7 

60-8 

24-7 

Prints  and  chintz     . .       • .       •  • 

159-4 

100-1 

70 

Drills  and  jeans 

21 

22-8 

16- 9 

Checks,  spots,  and  stripes  

11-3 

5-3 

2G-8 

23-5 

10-8 

120-5 

84-9 

48-9 

Total      ..  .. 

631-5 

395-6 

227-3 

In  1918-19  all  the  principal  descriptions  of  imported  cotton  piece-goods  declined,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  grey  longcloth  and  shirtings  and  grey  sheetings.  The  most  important  decreases  were 
in  white  nainsooks,  white  loogcloth  and  shirtings,  and  coloured  shirting. 
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England  and  Japan. — ^The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  grey  goods  imported  decreased 
to  64  per  cent,  from  87  per  cent,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : — 

Percentage  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  imports  of  piece-goods. 


Five  years 
ending 
1913-14. 

1916-17 

1917-18. 

1018-19. 

Per  cent. 
98-8 

Per  cent. 
90 

Per  cent. 
87-2 

Per  cent. 
64-3 

98 

98-7 

98-8 

95-9 

93-5 

88-7 

91-8 

88-5 

Ninety- six  per  cent,  of  white  goods  imported  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  remaining 
four  per  cent,  consisting  chiefly  of  drills,  jeans,  longcloth,  and  shirtings,  was  imported  mainly  from 
Japan.  In  coloured,  printed  or  dyed  goods,  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  to  88 
per  cent,  from  93  per  cent,  the  pre-war  average.  A  table  similar  to  the  preceding  table  brings  out 
the  remarkable  increase  in  Japan's  share  in  1918-19  in  the  import  trade  in  piece-goods  : — 

Percentage  share  of  Japan  in  the  imports  of  piece-goods. 


Five  years 
ending 
1913-14. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Per  cent. 
'2 

Per  cent. 
9 

Per  cent. 
11-7 

Per  cent. 
35-4 

•4 

•5 

3-7 

'1 

4-8 

4-7 

91 

The  increase  in  grey  goods  from  Japan  was 
especially  in  grey  longcloth  and  shirtings, 
sheetings,  drills  and  jeans,  and  jacconets,  and 
in  coloured  goods,  chiefly  in  flannels  and  flanne- 
lettes, drills,  jeans,  shirtings,  and  chadars. 
The  shares  of  the  principal  countries  in  the 
imports   of  piece-goods    were : — ^The  United 


Kingdom  77*3  per  cent.  ;  Japan  21  "2  per  cent.; 
the  United  States  1  per  cent. ;  Italy  '1  per 
cent. ;  and  Holland  '1  per  cent. 

Cotton  hosiery. — Of  the  total  trade 
valued  at  Rs.  87  lakhs,  imports  from  Japan 
amounted  to  Rs.  74  lakhs.  Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  Rs.  9  lakhs. 


Sugar. — Next  to  cotton  manufactures,  sugar  is  India's  largest  import.  The  following  are  the 
chief  sources  of  supply  and  the  receipts  from  them  : — 

Imports  of  sugar  (excluding  molasses  and  confectionery). 


Average  of 
five  years 
1909-10 
to 
1913-14. 

War  average 
1914-15  to 
1918-19. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Mauritius   

Straits  Settlements  . . 
China  (including  Hongkong) 

i^gypt   

Germany   

Austria  Hungary  

Tons. 
453,000 
128,800 
1,700 
4,500 

""'ioo 

1,700 
42,600 
1,000 

Tons. 
367,200 
40,700 
44,400 
5,900 
1,600 
5,800 

*  4,300 
2,400 

Tons. 
363,700 
32,200 
61,000 
4,300 
*f,300 
.4,500  . 

*  3',700 

Tons. 
363,100 
77,200 
62,100 
2,900 
900 
400 

"*ioo 

Total  all  countries ,  tons . 
Value  Rs.(OOO)  .. 

633,500 
12,50,97 

472,300 
14,15,02 

470,700 
15,04,04 

5,06,700 
15,36,81 

Import 


Imports  were  8  per  cent,  higher  in  quantity 
and  only  2  per  cent,  in  value  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Had  the  level  of  prices  of  1917-18 
prevailed,  the  imports  would  have  been 
valued  at  Rs.  16,19  lakhs  instead  of  Rs.  15,37 
lakhs.  There  was,  therefore,  a  decrease  of 
Rs.  82  lakhs  due  to  lower  prices.  Java  sugar 
(both  from  Java  and  the  Straits  Settlements) 
was  imported  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  viz.,  425,200  tons  against 
424,700  tons.  The  imports  of  Mauritius  sugar 
were  77,200  tons  and  the  quantity  was  140 
per  cent,  above  that  of  the  precedmg  year, 
but  still  40  per  cent,  below  the  pre-war  normal. 
Nearly  92  per  cent,  of  this  sugar  wus  imported 
into  Bombay,  and  the  remainder  into  Bengal. 
Imports  from  Japan,  China,  Hongkong,  and 
Egypt  were  below  those  of  last  year.  There 
were  no  imports  of  beet  sugar.  The  Indian 
production  of  cane  sugar  in  1918-19  was  esti- 
mated at  2,337,000  tons  as  against  3,311.000 
tons  in  1917-18,  a  decrease  of  no  less  than  29 
per  cent.  The  total  area  was  2,820,000  acres 
as  against  2,809,000  acres  in  1917-18.  Since 
the  war  Cuba  has  outstriped  India  as  the 
foremost  cane  sugar  producer.  Next  to  Cuba 
and  India  comes  Java. 

Iron  and  Steel. — ^Iron  and  steel  are  the 
most  important  of  India's  imports  after  cotton 
manufactures  and  sugar.  The  impossibility  of 
obtaining  supplies,  together  with  the  resulting 
high  prices  and  the  use  of  substitutes  consid- 
erably reduced  the  imports  below  the  pre-war 
average.  In  the  year  ending  31st  March  1919, 
there  was  an  increase  in  quantity  of  19  per 
cent,  over  the  preceding  year,  but  the  imports 
(181,400  tons )  were  still  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  pre-war  quinquennnial  average.  The 
value,  on  account  of  higher  prices,  rose  bv 
60  per  cent,  to  Rs.  12,45  lakhs.  The  United 
Kingdom  reduced  her  share  of  this  trade  to 
42  per  cent,  from  51  per  cent,  in  1917-18,  while 
the  United  States  and  Japan  accounted  for 
42  and  8  per  cent,  respectively  as  against  41 
and  3  per  cent.  In  the  pre-war  quinquennium 
the  shares  of  these  three  countries  were,  the 
United  Kingdom  60  per  cent,  the  United  States 
3  per  cent.,  and  Japan  nil.  Corrugated  sheets 
again  decreased  to  only  2,500  tons  in  1917-18, 
and  175,500  tons,  the  pre-war  average.  This 
is  truly  a  remarkable  decrease.  The  United 
States  for  the  first  time  took  the  lead  in  the 
imports  of  bars  and  channel  with  21,600 
tons,  while  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  only 
3,500  tons,  as  against  22,800  tons,  the  pre-war 
average  imports. 

Railway  plant  and  rolling  stock.— The 

total  value  of  the  imports  in  1918-19  on  private 
and  Government  account  amounted  to  Rs.  1,68 
lakhs,  of  which  Rs.  1,04  lakhs  were  on  private 
account  and  Rs.  64  lakhs  on  Government 
account.  The  imports  were  70  per  cent, 
above  those  of  the  preceding  year  but  were  still 
81  per  cent,  below  the  pre-war  quinquennial 
average.  Of  the  total  imports  (Rs.  1,68  lakhs), 
carriages  and  wagons  accounted  for  Rs.  1,15 
lakhs,  locomotive  engines  Rs.  49  lakhs,  and 
materials  for  construction  Rs.  4  lakhs.  There 
was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  imports  of 
carriages  and  wagons  on  private  and  Govern- 
ment account,  while  there  were  no  imports  of 
leepers  of  wood  or  of  steel  or  iron.    The  share 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  total  imports 
was  95  per  cent.,  Japan  2" 5  per  cent,  and  the 
United  States  2*3  per  cent. 

Other  Metals. — Copper  was  imported  to 
the  extent  of  2,900  tons  against  2,400  tons 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  12,600  tons,  the 
pre-war  quinquennial  average.  Japan  had  56  per 
cent,  of  the  trade,  the  United  Kingdom  19  per 
cent,  and  Australia  17  per  cent.  In  the  previous 
year  (1917-18)  the  shares  of  these  three  coun- 
tries  were  :  Japan  80  per  cent,  the  United  King- 
dom 9  per  cent,  and  Australia  4  per  cent.  Thf^ 
decrease  in  the  case  of  Japan  was  mainly  in 
unwrought  tiles,  ingots,  etc.,  while,  she  increased 
her  suppUes  of  braziers  and  sheets,  and  wire. 
Australia  sent  500  tons  of  upwrought  copper 
as  against  100  tons  in  the  previous  year. 
The  imports  of  brass,  bronze,  and  similar  alloys 
including  mixed  or  yellow  metal  for  sheathing 
increased  to  4,400  tons  from  2,900  tons.  Over 
4,000  tons  or  92  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports 
came  from  Japan  as  against  2,400  tons  in 
1917-18.  Aluminum,  zinc,  and  tin  were 
imported  in  increased  quantities.  Lead 
sheets  for  tea-chests  amounted  to  4,400  tons 
as  against  3,200  tons  in  the  preceding  year 
and  the  increase  was  mainly  due  to  larger 
arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ceylon. 

Tea-chests,  mainly  of  wood,  were  valued 
at  Rs.  91  lakhs,  as  against  Rs.  94  lakhs  in 
1917-18.  Japan  accounted  for  nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  imports  against  36  per  cent,  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
had  40  per  cent,  of  the  trade  against  43  per 
cent.  Unsettled  Russia  was  entirely  out 
of  the  market.  In  1917-18,  her  share  in  the 
imports  was  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In 
the  year  just  ended  it  was  a  beggarly  half 
per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Machinery  and  Millwork. — ^The  imports 
of  machinery  and  millwork,  including  belting, 
were  valued  at  nearly  Rs.  5,86  lakhs,  against 
Rs.  5,23  lakhs  in  the  preceding  year.  There 
were  noticeable  increase  in  cotton  mill  machi- 
nery (Rs.  49  lakhs),  in  boilers  (Rs.  12  lakhs), 
and  in  electrical  machinery  (Rs.  10  lakhs). 
Sewing  and  knitting  machines  decreased  by 
Rs.  21  lakhs,  and  jute  mill  machinery  by 
Rs.  12  lakhs.  Cotton  mill  machinery  was 
valued  at  Rs.  1,65  lakhs,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  Rs.  1,36  lakhs,  the  United 
States  Rs.  16  lakhs,  and  Japan  Rs.  13  lakhs. 
The  share  of  Bombay  was  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  viz.,  91  per  cent.  Jute  mill 
machinery  amounted  to  Rs.  57  lakhs  as  against 
Rs.  69  lakhs  in  1917-18.  The  United  Kingdom 
accounted  for  over  Rs.  54  lakhs  as  against 
Rs.  62  lakhs  in  the  preceding  year,  and  Japan 
only  Rs.  2  lakhs  against  Rs.  5  lakhs.  Electrical 
machinery  was  imported  to  the  extent  of 
Rs.  39  lakhs,  an  increase  of  35  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  nearly  doubled  from  Rs.  8  lakhs  in 
1917-18  to  Rs.  16  lakhs  in  the  year  under  review, 
while  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  from  Rs.  18  lakhs  to  Rs.  20  lakhs. 
The  pre-war  average  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  Rs.  2  lakhs  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom  Rs.  31  lakhs.  The  imports  from 
America  have,  since  the  war,  greatly  increased. 

Silk. — ^The  quantity  of  raw  silk  imported 
decreased  to  1,426,000  lbs.  from  1,832,000  lbs. 
in  the  preceding  year,   China  and  Hongkong 
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accoimtod  for  87  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports, 
1)11 1  reduced  their  supplies  by  22  per  cent. 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  &c.— The  total  value 
of  imported  chemicals  decreased  hy  8  per  cent, 
to  Es.  2,49  lakhs.  Carbide  of  calcium,  soda 
bicarbonate,  and  acids  \vere  imported  in  larger 
(ju  an  titles,  while  there  \vere  decreases  in  sulphoi-, 
aluminous  sulphates  including  alum,  ammonia 
and  its  salts,  bleachuig  materials,  copperas, 
disinfectants,  potassium  compounds,  caustic 
soda,  and  sodium  carbonate.  The  quantity 
of  sulphur  imported  was  less  than  half  of  th^ 
preceding  year's  imports  and  amounted  to 
4,800  tons.  The  decrease  was  due  to  smaller 
shipments  from  Japan  which  supplied  almost 
the  entire  quantity  of  the  imports  in  the 
year  under  review.  There  were  practically 
no  imports  of  sulphuric  acid  (only  two  tons). 
The  pre-war  requirements  (five-yearly  average) 
were  3,100  tons.  The  United  Kingdom 
accounted  for  03  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  chemicals  imported,  Japan  24  per  cent. 


and  the  United  States  nearly  6  per  cent.  In 
the  pre-war  year  the  shares  of  these  countries 
^vere — the  United  Kingdom  75  per  cent.,  Japan 
1-5  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  '3  per 
cent. 

Drugs  and  medicines  were  valued  at  nearly 
Es.  1,47  lakhs  as  against  Rs.  1,33  lakhs  in  the 
preceding  year.  There  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  imports  of  quinine  salts  (oji 
private  and  Government  account)  from  Java. 
The  total  imports  fi'om  aU  sources  increased 
to  161,000  lbs.  (94,000  lbs.  on  privato  necouiit 
and  67,000  lbs.  on  Government  account)  from 
67,000  lbs.  in  the  preceding  year. 

Mineral  Oil.— The  main  features  in 
regard  to  the  imports  from  abroad  of  mineral 
oil  in  the  year  under  review  were  : — (1)  the 
large  increase  in  the  imports  of  fuel  oil ;  (2) 
the  increase  in  lubricating  oils ;  and  (3)  the 
heavy  decrease  in  the  imports  of  kerosine  oil. 
The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of 
imports  of  the  different  descriptions  of  mineral 
cil : — 


Imports  of  Mineral  Oil  from  foreign  countries  (i.e.,  excluding  Burma). 


Average  of  five 
pre-war  years 
1909-10 

to 
1913-14. 

1914-15  to 
1918-19 
War  average. 

1917-18. 

1018.19. 

Kerosene — 

Total  Kerosene  .. 

Benzine,  benzol,  petrol,  etc. 
Paints,  solutions  &  compositions. 

Total  Mineral  Oil  . . 

Gallons, 
8,130,000 

50,860,000 
16,049,000 

Gallons, 
16,697,000 

40,431,000 
8,102,000 

Gallons, 
15,309,000 

26,477,000 
4,907,000 

Gallons. 
27,598,000 

7,455,000 
5,300,000 

66,909,000 

48,533,000 

31,384,000 

12,755,000 

13,522,000 
131,000 
2,000 
2,271,000 

16,595,000 
97,000 
3,000 
906,000 

15,375,000 
366,000 

363^000 

19,077,000 

*  5,000 
1,006,000 

90,965,000 

82,831,000 

62,797,000 

60,441,000 

The  total  imports  were  60  million  gallons  or 
nearly  4  per  cents  less  than  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  34  per  cent,  less  than  the 
pre-war  average.  The  quantity  of  kerosene 
imported  from  abroad,  chiefly  owing  to  freight 
difficulties  and  high  prices,  decreased  to  122- 
million  gallons,  an  amount  which  was  actually 
below  one-fifth  of  the  pre-war  imports.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  coastwise  exports  from  Burma 
increased  to  117  million  gallons  from  107 
million  gallons  in  1917-18.  Prices  were 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  In  fact, 
had  the  prices  of  the  preceding  year  prevailed 
the  value  of  the  imports  from  abroad  would 
have  been  Bs.  87  lakhs  instead  of  Bs.  .1,06 
lakhs.  American  oil  was  imported  to  the 
extent  of  10  million  gallons  only,  as  against 
23  million  gallons  in  1917-18,  and  42  million 
gallons,  the  pre-war  average.  Fuel  oil  in- 
creased to  27|  million  gallons  from  15  million 
gallons  owing  to  the  larger  imports  from  Persia 
which  now  supplies  three- fourths  of  the  total 
imports.  Lubricating  oils  were  received 
n  larger  quantities  from  Borneo  and  America, 
^'lieye  were  practically  no  imports  from  abroad 


of  benzine,  benzol,  petrol,  and  other  motor 
spirit  (only  60  gallons  against  the  record  im- 
ports of  366,000  gallons  in  1917-18  and  37,000 
gallons  in  1913-14).  The  coastwise  exports 
of  petrol,  benzine,  and  other  motor  spirit  from 
Burma  to  other  parts  of  India  increased  to 
8,453,000  gallons  from  5,188,000  gallons  in 
1917-18. 

Liquors. — There  was  a  noticeable  increase 
in  the  imports  of  rum,  brandy,  and  still  wines 
other  than  port.  The  imports  of  ale  and  beer, 
whisky,  champagne,  and  port  decreased.  The 
total  quantity  of  all  liquors  imported  was 
3,568,000  gallons,  an  increase  of  nearly  4  per 
cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  The  pre-war 
average  imports  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
6,400,000  gallons.  Over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  in  1918-19  consisted  of  ale,  beer,  and 
porter,  41  per  cent,  of  spirit,  and  8  per  cent,  of 
wines.  1,801,000  gallons  of  ale,  beer,  and 
porter  were  imported,  as  against  1,858,000 
gallons  in  1917-18  and  4,405,000  gallons,  the 
pre-war  average.  Japan  again  considerably 
increased  her  supplies  and  for  the  second  time 
had  the  largest  share  of  the  trade.  Sixty 
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pfir  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  imported  aunv. 
Ironi  that  country,  as  againist  48  per  cent,  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  33  per  cent,  as  against 
4  5  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year.  America 
iiirrcased  her  supphes,  while  the  imports  of 
Australian  beer  decreased.  The  imports  of 
Dutch  beer  were  quite  insignificant.  The 
Naluc  of  imported  beer  increased  by  per 
rent,  to  Rs.  69  lakhs,  but  had  the  prices  of 
1917-18  prevailed,  the  value  would  have  been 
Ks.  53  lakhs.  In  other  words,  there  was  a>i 
increase  of  Ks.  16  lakhs  due  to  higher  prices. 
The  production  of  Indian  breweries  \\\  1918  m;is 
3,214,000  gallons,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.   In  the 


])r('-war  year  Indian  breweries  produced  only 
:5, 654. 000  gallons.  The  quantity  of  whisky 
imported  decreased  to  532,000  gallons  from 
650,000  gaUons  in  1917-18.  The  United 
Kingdom  had  98  per  cent,  of  this  trade  as  in 
the  two  previous  years.  The  vahie  of  these 
imports  increased  by  14  per  cent,  to  Bs.  1,03 
lakhs.  Eranrly  was  imi)orted  to  thn  extent 
of  258.000  galioiis,  an  inrreasf  of  30,000  gallons 
over  1017-18.  I  ranee,  with  1><8,()00  gallons, 
was  the  princli)a]  sourci;  of  supply,  folio wr* I 
bv  the  United  Kingdom  (50,000  gallons), 
Natal  (6,000  gallons),  and  Holland  (4,000 
gallons).  Wines  amounted  to  277,000  gallons 
as  against  215,000  gallons  in  1917-18. 


Hardware,  etc. — The  principal  features  in  the  trade  in  hardware  were  an  increase  in  the 
mports  of  agricultural  implements  and  other  implements  and  tools,  and  a  decrease  in  enamelled 
rnnware  and  metal  lamps.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  increased  by  Rs.  49  lakhs  or  18  per 
•(  lit.  to  Es.  3,21  lakhs.   The  percentage  shares  of  the  chief  exporting  countries  were  as  follows 


Average  of  five 
pre-war  vears 
1909-10  to  1913-14. 


1917-18. 


1918-19, 


[Tnited  Kingdom  ,  • 
Inited  States 
Japan 

Jther  countries 

Total 


Per  cent. 


100 


Per  cent. 


41 
28 
25 


Per  cent. 

3G 
31 
29 


100 


100 


Vmcrica  and  Japan  have  considerably  increased 
heir  exports  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
/alue  of  agricultural  implements  rose  by  Ks.  7 
akhs  to  nearly  Rs.  19  lakhs,  and  of  builder's 
lardware  by  a  lakh  of  rupees  to  over  Rs.  19 
akhs.  Japan  increased  her  exports  of  im- 
)lements  and  tools  which  were  valued  at  Rs.  10 
akhs  as  against  Rs.  62,000  in  1917-18,  and 
Is.  60  only  in  the  pre-war  year  1913-14. 
Che  imports  of  enamelled  ironware  decreased 


against  1,144,000  in  1917-18,  and  4,662,000 
in  the  pre-war  year.  The  United  States  sup- 
plied 85  per  cent,  as  against  80  per  cent,  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  Japan  9  per  cent,  as  against 
16  per  cent.  The  value  of  cutlery  imported 
was  Rs.  19  lakhs  as  against  Rs.  i6  lakhs  in 
1917-18.  The  United  Kingdom  exported 
43  per  cent.,  the  United  States  32  per  cent., 
Japan  23  per  cent.  The  imports  of  electro - 
platedware  increased  to  Rs.  4  lakhs  from 
nearly  Rs.  3  lakhs  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  main  source  of  supply  was,  as  usual,  the 
United  Kingdom. 


)y  40  per  cent,  to  Rs.  11  lakhs,  mainly  owing 
o  the  decrease  in  the  imports  from  Japan. 
)nly  800,000  metal  lamps  were  imported  as 

Paper  and  paste-board. — ^The  value  of  the  total  imports  of  paper  and  pasteboard  was  Rs.  2,72 
akhs,  as  against  Rs.  2,31  lakhs  in  the  preceding  year,  and  Rs.  1,27  lakhs,  the  pre-war  quinquennium 
iverage.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  diversion  of  trade  since  the  outbreak  of  war  as  will  be 
,een  from  the  following  table  : — 

Percentage  shares  in  the  total  imports  of  paper  and  pasteboard. 


Average  of  five 
years  (1909-10  to 
1913-14). 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

57-8 

26-8 

20-0 

•4 

25-5 

25-6 

ra 

8-7 

22-0 

3'5 

20-0 

220 

31 

13-0 

Jermany  

17-2 

Lustria- Hungary  . . 

8-6 

)ther  countries    . . 

8-4 

6-0 

4-9 

100 

100 

100 
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An  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  : — 

(1)  With  the  disappearance  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  from  the  Indian  market, 
the  imports  from  Japan,  the  United  States 
and  Norway  have  considerably  increased, 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  year  under 
review  being  the  increase  in  the  share  of  the 
United  States  from  8' 7  per  cent,  in  1917-18 
to  22  per  cent. 

(2)  The  United  Kingdom  has  considerably 
reduced  her  exports  to  India  on  account  of 
the  war,  and  her  share  decreased  to  20  per 
cent,  from  68  per  cent,  in  the  pre-war  period. 

Wood  pulp  was  imported  to  the  extent  of 
2,100  tons  as  against  3,600  tons  in  1917-18. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  develop  the  bamboo 
pulp  industry  on  a  large  scale  in  India  including 
Burma.  One  large  paper  mill  company,  for 
example,  is  proceeding  at  once  to  the  erection 
of  a  mill  in  Burma,  which  will  turn  out  10,000 
tons  per  annum.  Hitherto  the  pulp  industry 
has  been  confined  mainly  to  the  temperate 
zones,  as  for  example  to  Scandinavia  and 
Sweden.  Such  experiments  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

Salt.— The  quantity  of  salt  imported 
from  abroad  (420,800  tons)  was  25  per  cent, 
above  that  of  the  preceding  year,  but  23  per 
cent,  below  the  pre-war  normal.  The  main 
feature  of  the  trade  was  the  increase  in  the 
imports  from  Egypt  (Port  Said).  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  total  quantity  imported  came 
from  Egypt,  as  against  36    per  cent,  in  the 


preceding  year,  and  only  12  per  cent,  the 
pre-war  average.  The  United  Kingdom  more 
than  doubled  her  shipments,  but  the  quantity 
(39,900  tons)  was  stiU  only  one-fourth  of  tlie 
pre-war  imports.  Aden  and  Spanish  salt 
was  imported  in  smaller  quantities. 

Provisions. — ^There  were  increases  in  the 
imports  of  farinaceous  and  patent  foods,  bacon, 
hams,  cocoa,  chocolate,  and  jams  and  jellies,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  quite  noticeable  decreases 
in  biscuits,  cakes,  condensed  and  preserved 
milk,  and  also  cheese.  The  total  value  of 
provisions  imported  amounted  to  nearly, 
Rs.  1,94  lakhs,  as  against  Us.  1,77  laklis  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  Bs.  2,05,  lakhs,  the  pre-war 
quinquennial  average.  Had  the  level  of  prices 
of  1917-18  prevailed,  the  value  would  have 
been  Ks.  1,79  lakhs  or  there  was  an  increase 
of  Bs.  15  lakhs  due  to  higher  prices.  Nearly 
32  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  was  accounted 
for  by  canned  and  bottled  provisions,  26  per 
cent,  by  farinaceous  and  patent  foods,  and  15 
per  cent,  by  condensed  or  preserved  milk. 
The  quantity  of  canned  and  bottled  provisions 
imported  (4,100  tons)  was  almost  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in 
farinaceous  and  patent  foods  was  mainly  due  to 
larger  arrivals  from  the  Straits  Settlements  in 
the  form  of  sago,  sagoflour,  etc.  The  quantity 
of  biscuits  imported  was  only  one-twelth  of 
the  pre-war  quinquennial  average.  The  noti- 
ceable feature  of  this  trade  was  the  increase 
in  the  share  of  Japan  from  34  to  48  per  cent, 
and  the  decrease  in  that  of  Australia  from 
52  to  37  per  cent. 

Motor  cars  and  Motor  cycles. — ^The  number  of  motor  cars  imported  in  the  year  under 
review  was  only  400,  or  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  number  imported  in  the  pre-war  year  1913-14. 
The  embargo  on  the  imports  of  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  was  removed  on  14th  December,  1918, 
and  the  imports  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  (December  to  March)  after  the  armistice 
were  344  cars  as  against  only  56  cars  in  the  first  eight  months.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  cars  imported  since  the  pre-war  year  1913-14  : — 

Number  of  Motor  Cam  imported. 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


From  United 
States. 


From  other 
countries . 


Total. 


1913-14  (pre-war  year). . 

1,669 

868 

343 

2,880 

War  average  (five  years)  1914- 
1914-15  

537 
1,350 

1,681 
510 

99 
145 

2,317 
2,005 

1915-16  

787 

2,136 

198 

3,121 

1916-17  

489 

4,169 

120 

4,778 

1917-18  

39 

1,222 

21 

1,282 

21 

368 

11 

400 

Ninety- two  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports 
came  from  the  United  States,  as  against  95 
per  cent,  in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  sent  only  21  cars  or  5  per  cent.  The 
number  of  motor  cars  registered  in  India  at 
the  end  of  March  1919  was  19,385,  while  that 
of  motor  cycles  8,058.  Only  8  motor  wagons 
were  imported,  as  against  16  i^  the  preceding 


year,  and  76  in  the  pre-war  year.  Tyres  for 
motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  decreased  in 
number  to  92,428  from  94,658  in  the  preceding 
year,  mainly  due  to  the  smaller  imports  from 
Italy  and  the  United  States.  The  UnitrU 
Kingdom,  however,  increased  her  supplies  i'» 
60,000  from  44^000. 
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The  above  figures  as  to  the  motor  trade 
ing  only  for  the  year  ended  31st  March  1919, 

is  interesting  to  supplement  them  with 
itistics  for  the  period  April — September,  1919, 
lich  have  just  officially  been  published, 
iring  the  six  months  mentioned  the  number 

cars  imported  was  3,202,  valued  at  Rs.  90 
khs,  against  only  34  valued  at  its.  1-^  lakhs 


in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  when 
there  was  an  embargo.  Of  thesQ  3,200  cars, 
3,039  were  from  the  United  States,  130  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  four  from  Italy  and  one 
from  France.  Bombay  imported  1  572. 
Calcutta,  938 ;  Madras  329 ;  Burma,  229  ; 
and  Karachi  134. 


Other  articles. — Of  the  other  articles  of  import  not  analysed  in  this  Chapter  the  more 
iportant  are  enumerated  below  : — 


Annual  average 
of  five  years 
1909-10  to 
1913-14. 

War  average 
1914-15  to 
1918-19. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

oollen  manufactures  . . 
istruments,  apparatus,  etc.  . . 

its. 
1,54,72,000 
3,08,38,000 
1,35,82,000 

/  X,U  t  ,uou 

Rs 

1,96,93,000 
1,81,70,000 
1,65,66,000 

Rs. 
1,90,14,000 
2,09,72,000 
1,72,45,000 

1  fiQ  Q7  000 

Rs. 

2,40,92,000 
2,17,42,000 
2,16,80,000 

2  1  4.  fil  000 

yeing  and  tanning  substances, 
aints  and  painters'  materials  . 

1,46,67,000 
88,21,000 

1.8?,0i,000 
71,00,000 

1,43,45,000 
1,53,32,000 
1,06,42,000 
98,99,000 

1,29,61,000 
2,34,84,000 
1,41,10,000 
96,73,000 

1,83,48,000 
1,64,75,000 
1,58,99,000 
1,26,81,000 

lass  and  glassware 
rain,  pulse  and  flour  . . 
aberdashery  and  miUinery  . . 

7,72,000 
1,61,92,000 
19,68,000 
1,36,54,000 

58,19,000 
1,28,02,000 

63,27,000 
1,02,31,000 

92,46,000 
1,62,46,000 
7,73,000 
87,39,000 

1,25,46,000 
1,24,61,000 
1,12,35,000 
1,06,59,000 

I ood  and  timber 

oap 

ruits  and  vegetables  . . 
rticles  imported  by  post 

79,39,000 
61,87,000 
1,07,72,000 
1,69,59,000 

1,02,29,000 
96,45,000 
1,10,30,000 
2,77,82,000 

1,32,73,000 
1,13,34,000 
1,03,18,000 
3,08,87,000 

1,00,16,000 
1,00,11,000 
93,17,000 
4,96,85,000 
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'i'he  value  of  the  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  i 
I  1918-19. was  Rs.  239  crores  (£  159  millions).  I 
'his  was  an  increase  ♦of  Rs.  6  crores  (£4  millions)  | 
r  2  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year,  and  of 
Is.  20  crores  (£13  millions)  or  9  per  cent,  over 
he  annual  average  of  the  five  years  immediately 
•receding  the  war.    The  value  of  the  export 
rade    was   the   liighest    recorded,    with  the 
xception  of  the  two  pre-war  years  1912-13  and 
.913-14.  The  increase  in  value  was  due  to  a  rise 
n  prices  as  akeady  explained.   The  following 
tatement  shows  the  value  of  the  export  trade 
ince  the  beginning  of  this  century  — 

Five  yearly  averages.  Rs. 

(lakhs). 

Vve rage  of  five  years  ending  1903-04  121,31 
„  „       „        „      1908-09  161,84 

„  „       „       „  19l3-14(pre- 

war  average)219,50 
„         „       „       „     1918-19  war 

average  215,96 

Yearly  totals. 

rear  1913-14  (pre-war  year)   . .       . .  244,20 

„    1914-15   177,48 

„    1915-16   102,53 

„  1916-17    237,07 

„   1917-18    233,44 

„  1918-19    239,31 


The  noticeable  features  of  the  returns  are 
(1)  the  large  decrease  of  Rs.  14  crores  in  the 
value  of  foodgrains  exported  ;  (2)  a  decrease 
to  the  extent  of  Rs.  12  crores  in  the  exports 
of  raw  cotton ;  (3)  the  surprisingly  large 
increase  of  Rs.  10  crores  in  the  value  of  jute 
manufactures  exported ;  (4)  the  recovery  of 
Rs.  6  crores  in  last  year's  low  exports  of  raw 
jute  ;  and  (5)  the  increases  in  the  value  of 
seeds  (Rs.  3  crores),  raw  and  tanned  skins 
(Rs.  3  crores),  tanned  hides  (Rs.  2  crores),  raw 
wool  (Re.  1  crore),  and  oils  (Re.  1  crore). 

India's  six  chief  exports,  in  order  of  import- 
ance in  1918-19,  were  :  jute,  raw  and  manu- 
factured ;  cotton,  raw  and  manufactured ; 
grain,  pulse,  and  flour ;  hides  and  skins  raw 
and  tanned ;  tea ;  and  seeds.  Raw  and 
manufactured  jute  was  the  principal  export 
in  the  year  under  review,  as  was  cotton  in  the 
preceding  year.  Manufactured  jute  by  itself 
was  the  chief  export  of  the  year,  reaching  the 
record  total  of  Rs.  52  crores,  and  exceeding 
the  export  of  raw  and  manufactured  cotton 
taken  together  by  Rs.  7  crores.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  trade  returns  for  the  past  thirty 
years  shows  that  on  seventeen  occasions,  the 
chief  export  was  raw  and  manufactured  (chiefly 
raw)  cotton,  on  seven  occasions  raw  and  manu- 
factured jute,  and  on  six  occasions  food  grains. 
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Exports,  Imports,  and  net  Exports  of  private  merchandise  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1918-19. 
EXPORTS. 


»80fi^0     131CHJ       I9IH2       1913H5     I9I3-1*      l3l*-»5     I3»5-I6      ISlW?      1917-18  1918-D 


IMPORTS. 

isWKift   i9it>-i(    m-\z    iaig-i3  19^4-15    1915-16  \^\^-\t  i§i7-\ft' "  laia-t^ 


AO 


NET  EXPORTS. 


I9i£-i3      '9'3-l»     l9l»HS     I9i5-ij.     I91&-I7     1917-18  I9t&-i& 
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Exporls— (Year  under  review). 
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The  value  of  the  export  trade  of  Bengal 
increased  by  Rs.  18  crores  or  21  per  cent, 
which  was  mainly  due  to  the  larger  exports 
of  raw  jute  and  seeds  and  also,  be  it  noted, 
to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  manufactured 
jute.  Bombay  showed  a  decrease  of  E,s.  10 
crores,  chiefly  in  raw  cotton  and  wheat,  and 
Sind  of  Rs.  9  crores  in  food  grains,  especially 
wheat  and  barley.  There  was  an  improve- 
ment of  Rs.  4  crores  in  the  case  of  Burma 
and  of  Rs.  3  crores  in  the  case  of  Madras.  These 
figures  bring  out  in  a  somewhat  suggestive 
way  the  unique  prosperity  of  Calcutta's 
export  trade  during  the  year  ending  March  1319. 


Jute  and  Jute  Manufactures.—The  total 
value  of  raw  jute  exported  was  Rs.  13  crores 
and  of  manufactured  jute  Rs.  52  crores.  The 
combined  value  (Rs.  65  crores)  was  the  highest 
recorded.  This  represented  27  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  the  export  of  Indian  merchandise 
as  compared  with  21  per  cent,  in  1917-18,  and 
19  per  cent,  in  the  pre-war  quinquennium. 
Jute  manufactures  alone  accounted  for  22  per 
cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  the  year  as  against 
9  per  cent,  in  the  pre-war  quinquennium.  The 
following  table  shows  the  values  of  raw  and 
manufactured  jute  exported  during  the  last  two 
years  and  in  the  pre-war  period  : — 


Average  of  five 
years  1909-10  to 
1913-14. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Rs.  (lakhs). 

Rs.  (lakhs). 

Rs.  (lakhs). 

22,20 
20,25 

6,45 
42,84 

12,72 
62,65 

Total 

42,45 

49,29 

65,37 

The  value  of  raw  jute  exported  nearly  dou- 
bled, while  that  of  jute  manufactures  was 
23  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
Bengal  accounted  for  over  99  per  cent,  of  these 
exports. 

Raw  Jute..-^The  total  quantity  exported 
was  398,100  tons  or  2,229,600  bales  of  400 
lbs.  each.  The  exports  were  43  per  cent,  above 
the  abnormally  low  exports  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  48  per  ceut.  below  the  pre-war  normal. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  the 
quantity  exported  showed  an  increase  of  no 


less  than  80  per  cent,  and  amounted  to  261,900 
tons,  as  against  146,000  tons  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  later 
months,  December  to  March,  after  the  armistice 
there  was  an  increase  of  only  3  per  cent,  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
The  value  of  the  year's  exports  was  Rs.  12,72 
lakhs,  an  increase  of  97  per  cent,  over  the 
preceding  year.  Had  the  prices  of  1917-18 
prevailed,  the  value  would  have  been  Rs.  9,24 
lakhs,  or  there  was  an  increase  of  Rs.  3,48 
lakhs  on  account  of  higher  prices. 


Jute  Manufactures.— Jute  manufactures  were  for  the  second  time  India's  chief  export.  There 
was  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  exported  but  a  large  increase  in  value  on  account  of  higher  prices. 
The  total  weight  of  jute  manufactures  exported  was  681,600  tons,  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  while  the  value  of  these  exports  increased  by  23  per  cent,  to  Rs.  52 
crores,  a  record  figure.  The  appended  table  shows  the  details  of  the  different  descriptions  of  jute 
manufactures  exported 

Exports  of  Jtde  Manufactures, 


Average  of  five 
years  1909-10  to 
1913-14. 

1917-18- 

1918-19. 

Number  of  bags  exported 

Weight      „           5,  tons. 

Weight       „           >j     .  •        . .  tons. 
Weight  of  other  kinds  exported  . .  „ 

Total  weight  of  Jute  manufactures  „ 

Value  of  bags  exported    . .       . .  Rs. 

„     other  kinds         . .       . .  „ 

Total  value  of  Jute  manufactures  „ 

339,122,000 
325,700t 

969,971,000 
275,200t 
4,200t 

758,391,000 
406,900 
1,196,826,000 
307,100 
5,500 

583,096,000 
382,500 
1,103,211,000 
292,100 
7,000 

605,100t 

719,500 

681,600a 

9,39,10,000 
10,75,75,000 
10,02,000 

19,47,35,000 
23,07,25,000 
29,71,000 

22,33,40,000 
29,69,47,000 
62,35,000 

20,24,87,000 

42,84,31,000 

52,65,22,000 

t  Figures  of  exports  during  1913-14.    Pre-war  average  figures  are  not  available, 
(a)   The  exports  from  Bengal  which  are  included  in  these  figures  amounted  to  677,100  tons  or 
over  99  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports. 
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to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Egypt,  Indo-China, 
Peru,  and  Java.  Shipments  of  gunny  cloth 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  increased,  -but  the  United  States, 
Canada,  France,  and  Australia  imported  smaller 
quantities. 


The  United  Kingdom  took  135  millions  of 
bags,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  export- 
ed as  against  303  miUions  or  40  per  cent,  in  the 
preceding  year.  Of  the  other  principal  importing 
countries,  France,  Italy,  Siam,  China,  Japan, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Argentine  RepubUc 
also  took  less,  while  there  were  larger  exports 

The  above  figures  include  shipments  on  Government  account  which  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — 

Shipments  on  Government  account. 


Cloth 
(million  yards). 


1915-  16 

1916-  17 


1917-  18 

1918-  19 


Total 


The  coastwise  exports  of  gunny  bags  increased  in  the  year  under  review. 

Cotton  and  Cotton  Manufactures. — ^The  value  of  raw  cotton  exported  during  the  year  was 
Rs.  31  crores  and  that  of  cotton  manufactures  Rs.  14  crores.  The  combined  value  was  19  per 
cent,  below  the  value)  fthe  preceding  year,  but  slightly  above  the  pre-war  average.  The  figures 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Cotton*  raw. 
Crores  of  Rs. 


Cotton  manufactures, 
including  twist. 
Crores  of  Rs. 


Total. 
Crores  of  Rs 


Average  of  five  years  1909-10 
to  1913-14  (pre-war  average). 
Average  of  five  years  1914-15 
to  1918-19  (war  average). 

Year  1916-17  

,  1917-18  

,  1918-19  


33 

33 

36 
43 
31 


11 

12 

14 
13 
14 


44 

45 

50 
56 
45 


Raw  Cotton. — The  quantity  of  raw  cotton 
'exported  abroad  in  1918-19  was  only  183,950 
tons  or  1,030,100  bales  of  400  lbs.  each.  We 
have  to  go  back  to  1900-01  to  find  such  low 
exports.  There  was  a  decrease  of  50  per 
cent,  in  quantity  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  of  57  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  pre-war  quinquennium.  Before  the 
war  the  British  Empire  had  6  per  cent,  of  this 
trade,  the  Allies  69  per  cent,  of  wbich  Japan 
took  42  per  cent,  and  enemy  countries  22  per 
cent.  In  the  year  under  review  the  share 
of  the  British  Empire  was  9  per  cent,  and  the 
AlUes  90  per  cent,  of  which  Japan  had  76  per 
cent.  Had  the  prices  of  1917-18  prevailed, 
the  value  of  the  exports  would  have  been 
lis.  21,47  lakhs,  instead  of  Rs.  30,98  lakhs,  or 
ill  other  words,  there  was  an  increase  of  Rs.  9,51 
lakhs  due  to  higher  prices.  The  wholesale  price 
of  Broach  cotton  per  candj  of  784  lbs.  at 
Bombay  was  no  less  than  Rs.  711  at  the  begin- 
,  iiing  of  the  year,  and  rose  to  Rs.  015  in  August. 
There  was  a  fall  in  the  later  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  average  for  the  year  was  Rs.  692 
as  against  Rs.  507  in  the  preceding  year  and 
Rs.  303,  the  pre-war  average.  The  1918-19 
crop  was  estimated  to  yield  3,671,000  bales  of 


400  lbs.  each  as  against  3,998,000  bales  in 
1917-18,  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent. 

Cotton  manufactures. — ^In  regard  to 
Indian  piece-goods,  exports  and  production 
were  above  the  pre-war  average,  but  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  In  twist  and  yarn, 
however,  there  was  a  decrease  both  as  regards 
exports  and  production  as  compared  with 
1917-18  and  also  with  the  pre-war  normal. 

Cotton  yarn. — ^The  production  was  615 
million  lbs,,  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  1917-18,  and  of  5  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  average.  The  reduc- 
tion in  exports  was  much  greater  than  the 
decrease  in  production.  The  total  quantity 
shipped  (nearly  64  million  lbs.)  was  47  per  cent, 
below  the  preceding  year,  and  67  per  cent,  below 
the  pre-war  average.  Counts  Is  to  20s  were 
60  milhon  lbs.  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Most 
of  principal  consuming  countries  took  less  yarn, 
the  remarkable  decrease  in  the  case  of  China 
being  from  102  million  lbs.  in  1917-18  to  49 
miUion  lbs.  in  the  year  under  review  or  52  per 
cent.  This  fact  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
comparatively  cheap  Japanese  yarn  which 
has  for  some  years  estabUshed  itself  in  China. 
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Cotton  piece-goods. — ^The  exports  of  Indian  made  piece-goods  (149  million  yards)  were  65 
per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  average,  but  21  per  cent,  below  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  of 
piece-goods  compared  with  tlie  imports  were  relatively  small.  The  exports,  for  example,  were 
only  7  per  cent,  of  the  imports  from  Lancashire.  The  value  of  the  exports,  notwithstanding  a 
decrease  in  quantity,  increased  from  Rs.  5,54  lakhs  in  1917-18  to  Rs.  6,45  lakhs  on  account  of 
higher  prices.  Had  the  prices  of  the  preceding  year  prevailed,  the  value  would  have  been  lis. 
4,43  lakhs.  There  was,  therefore,  an  increase  of  Ks.  2,02  lakhs  due  to  a  higher  range  of  prices. 
The  exports  were  as  follows  : — 


Average  of  fiv(^ 
vears  1909-10 
to  1913-14. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Grev 

White   

Total  yards    . . 
Value  in  E.S. 

Yards.  | 
47,414,000  ; 

422,000 
42,384,000 

Yards. 
76,378,000 
2,433,000 
110,639,000 

Yards. 
52,416,000 
3,275,000 
93,397,000 

90,220,000  i  189,450,000 

149,088,000 

2,08,95,000  1 

5,53,82,000 

6,45,26,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  descriptions  of  cotton  goods  produced  and  exported 
Production  in  the  Indian  mills. 

GllEY  AND  BLEACHED 
PIECE-GOODS. 

Average  of  five 
years  1909-10 
to  1913-14. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Shirtings  and  longcloth   

T.  cloth,  domestics,  and  sheetings  . . 
Drills  and  jeans 

Total    . . 
Coloured  PIECE-GOODS 

Total  piece-goods  . . 

jMillions 
of  yards. 

288-1 
269-5 
139-8 
64  1 
26-4 
66-2 

Millions 
of  yards. 

450-6 
325  0 
137-4 
54-0 
78-6 
95-3 

Millions 
of  yards. 

393-8 
369-3 

110-  5 
37-9 
54-2 

111-  0 

854-1 
251-4 

1,140-9 
473-1 

1,076-7 
740 

1,105-5 

1,614*0 

1,345-7 

Exports. 

GREr  AND  BLEACHED 
PIECE-GOODS. 

1913-14 
(pre-war 
year). 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Other  sorts  ..   

Total 

Coloured  piece-goods 
Total  piece-goods 

Millions  of 
yanls, 

7  ■  (i 
21  •  6 
•6 
12-2 

]\rillions  of 
vnrds. 

7 '8 
8-  1 
35-3 
1-0 
26-6 

trillions  of 
yards. 
5-3 
6  0 
24 -i 
1-1 
19-2 

44-  2 

45-  0 

78-8 
110-6 

55-7 
93-4 

89-2 

189-4 

149-1 
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The  production  of  piece-goods  in  the  year 
ider  review  was  345  million  yards  (or  31 
3r  cent.)  above  the  pre-war  average,  but  163 
illion  yards  (or  10  per  cent.)  less  than  that  of 
te  previous  year.  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Siani 
ok  less,  while  the  Straits,  East  Africa,  and 
3ylon  took  more.  The  exports  to  Mesopotamia 
id  Aden  were  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
■ar. 

Seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity 
piece-goods  exported  was  shipped  froni 
jmbay,  as  against  84  per  cent,  in  1917-18.  The 
are  of  Madras  was  20  per  cent,  as  against 
■  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year.  In  the 
e-war  quinquennium  Bombay  had  71  per 
ut.  of  the  trade  and  Madras  27  per  cent. 
Grain,  pulse,  and  flour. — The  main  f ca- 
re of  the  export  trade  in  foodgrains  during  the 
st  half  of  the  year  was  the  continued  necessity 
supplementing  the  food  supply  of  the  United 
ingdom  and  of  the  Allies  in  Europe.  This 
plains  the  very  heavy  exports  of  rice  in  the 
st  part  of  the  year  and  also  the  unusually 
•gc  exports  of  Burma  beans.  With  the  failure 
the  monsoon  in  the  middle  of  the  year  the 
lie  entirely  changed.    The  Allies  were  well  on 


the  road  to  victory,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
exports  of  foodgrains  to  conserve  the  Indian 
food  supply  was  thus  possible  without  seriously 
prejudicing  the  Allies*  cause.  After  November 
1918,  exports  were  almost  entirely  restricted 
to  countries  with  considerable  Indian  popula- 
tions which  are  accustomed  to  rely  on  India  for 
their  food  supply.  The  result  was  that,  whereas 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1,253,000 
tons  of  rice  were  shipped  from  India  to  other 
countries,  an  increase  of  66  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year,  the  exports  during  the  last  six 
months  were  only  764,000  tons,  a  decrease 
of  35  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding date  of  the  previous  year.  The 
exports  of  wheat  amounted  to  30,000  tons 
only  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  a  decrease  of 
92  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  the  previous  year.  Shipments  of  gram, 
beans,  barley,  and  other  foodgrains  were  also 
similarly  curtailed.  The  total  exports  of  all 
foodgrains  in  the  last  six  months  showed 
a  decrease  of  no  less  than  53  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year. 


J  "hi  details  of  the  exports  are  shown  in  the  appended  table  : — 


Average  of  five 
years  1909-10 
to  1913-14. 
(pre-war 
average.) 


Average  of  five 
years  1914-15 
to 
1918-19 
(war  average.) 


1917-18. 


1918-19. 


Tons. 

Tous. 

Tous. 

Tons. 

ce,  not  in  the  husk  . . 
„  in  the  husk 

2,397,900 
41,600 
200 

1,684,800 
32,500 
100 

1,939,400 
25,200 
100 

2,017,900 
35,200 
100 

1,308,000 
55,000 

807,700 
57,100 

1,454,400 
71,600 

476,100 
30,900 

1^— 

132,000 

140,700 

327,100 

282,200 

Beans   

\  158,900 
J 

151,000 

229,700 

78,900 

29,800 
50,600 

i.var  and  bajra 

226,800 
41,100 

197,900 
40,800 

358,700 
15,300 

226,300 
5,400 

ize  

(a) 
49,400 

27,000 
1,600 

91,000 
1,200 

13,800 
700 

Total  tons 

4,410,900 

3,141,200 

4,513,700 

3,247,900 

Value  Rh. 

45,81,11,000 

37,41,68,000 

53,66,02,000 

40,07,13,000 

'he  exports  of  foodgrains  (:;, 247,900  tons) 
Teased  by  no  less  than  28  per  ret  it.  as  coin- 
ed with  the  preceding  year,  and  )>y  20  per 
t.  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  average, 
i  value  of  these  exports  was  Us.  40  crores, 
lecrease  of  25  per  cent,  as  compared  with 

preceding  year.  Had  the  level  of  prices 
1917-18  prevailed,  the  value  would  have  been 

37  crores.   There  was  thus  an  increase 


of  Ks.  3  crores  diu;  to  higher  prices.  The 
statistics  given  above  do  jiot  inckide  purchases 
made  by  Government  ou  uiilitary  account 
and  shipped  on  Government  or  chartered 
vessels.  In  the  year  under  review,  the  total 
exports  of  foodgrains  on  military  account, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures, 
were  306,800  tons  as  against  366,500  tons 
in  the  preceding  year. 


(a)  Included  with  other  kinds. 
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Rice. — ^The  exports  of  rice  abroad  in 
1918-19  amounted  to  2,018,000  tons,  4  per  cent, 
above  the  preceding  year,  but  16  per  cent, 
below  the  pre-war  quinquennial  average.  The 
value  of  these  exports  was  Rs.  22,96  lakhs 
as  against  Rs.  20,66  lakhs  in  1917-18.  Burma 
increased  her  exports  by  112,000  tons  or  7 
per  cent.  Her  share  in  the  total  quantity 
exports  was  80  per  cent,  as  against  77  per  cent, 
in  1917-18.  The  exports  from  Bengal  more 
than  doubled,  but  the  quantity  was  still  59 
per  cent,  below  the  pre-war  average.  Ship- 


ments from  the  other  maritime  provinces, 
e.g.,  Bombay,  Sind,  and  Madras,  decreased. 
Burma  exported  coastwise  798,000  tons  of 
rice,  an  increase  of  59  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  of  108  per  cent,  over  the 
pre-war  average,  inspite  of  the  severe  shortage 
of  tonnage.  The  exports  to  Bombay  increased 
by  more  than  141  per  cent,  to  370,000  tons 
and  those  to  Madras  (193,800  tons)  nearly 
trebled,  while  Bengal  took  24  per  cent.  less. 
The  exports  of  paddy  slightly  increased. 


Wheat. — ^The  quantity  of  wheat  exported  in  1918-19  was  only  476,100  tons,  a  decrease  of  67 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  of  64  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  pre-war 
normal.  The  wheat  ha-vest  of  1918  was  good,  but  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  in  1918  considerably 
reduced  the  exportable  surplus,  and  the  exports,  especially  in  the  later  months  of  the  year,  were 
very  small  as  is  clearly  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Pre-war  aver- 
age 1909-10 
to  1913-14. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Tons. 

[Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

April  to  August 

797,200 

642,900 

166,100 

897,900 

398,700 

September  to  March . . 

510,800 

10,000 

582,800 

556,500 

77,400 

Total  . . 

1,308,000 

652,900 

748,900 

1,454,400 

476,100 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  amounted 
to  B-s.  6,75  lakhs  as  against  Bs.  19,00  lakhs  in 
1917-18.  If  the  prices  of  the  preceding  year  had 
prevailed  ,  the  value  would  have  been  Rs.6,19 
lakhs,  or  in  other  words  there  was  an  increase 
of  Bs.  56  lakhs  due  to  higher  prices.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  during  the  year  through 
the  Boyal  Wheat  Commission  for  considerable 
purchases  of  Australian  wheat  to  relieve  the 
famine  situation  in  India  and  consignments 
began  to  arrive  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Over  55,000  tons  of  Australian  wheat  were 
imported  in  March,  105,000  tons  in  April, 
and  6,900  tons  in  May  1919. 

The  shipments  of  wheat  flour  on  private 
account  were  30,900  tons,  as  against  71,600 
tons  in  1917-18  ,  and  55,000  tons  in  the  pre-war 
quinquennium. 

Hides  and  skins. — ^The  main  feature  in 
the  year's  trade  in  hides  and  skins  was  the 
further  leap  upwards  in  the  exports  of  tanned 
hides  which  synchronised  with  a  decrease  in 
raw  hides,  owing  to  the  prohibition  which 
was  in  force  up  to  the  beginning  of  April  1919. 
The  quantity  of  raw  hides  exported  was  19,100 
tons.  Seventy-four  per  cent,  of  these  exports 
was  raw  cowhides  which  decreased  to  14,200 
tons,  from  15,900  tons  in  1917-18,  and  37,200 
tons  in  the  pre-war  year  1913-14  .  The  decrease 
in  exports  is  accounted  for  by  the  prohibition 
which  existed  on  certain  classes  of  raw  hides 
until  April,  1919,  and  partly  by  the  great 
increase  in  the  tanning  of  cowhides  in  India 
for  army  purposes,  and  partly  by  the  great 
scarcity  and  cost  of  freight  which  limited  the 
export  of  inferior  quality  of  hides.  The  largest 
shipments  were  to  the  United  Kingdom  (8,600 
tons  and  to  Italy  (4,700  tons). 


The  exports  of  raw  skins  were  25,000  tons 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
year.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  export 
went  to  the  United  States. 

Tanned  hides  were  exported  to  the  extent 
of  25,500  tons,  an  increase  of  39  per  cent,  as 
against  the  preceding  year,  and  of  more  than 
180  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  quinquennial 
average.  Almost  the  entire  quantity  (99.6 
per  cent.)  was  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tea. — The  exports  of  Indian  tea  in  1918-19 
were  324  million  lbs.,  a  decrease  of  10  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
but  21  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  average. 
The  estimated  outturn  in  India  in  1918,  based 
on  returns  received  in  this  Department,  is 
381  million  lbs.  as  against  371  million  lbs.  in 
1917.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(282  million  lbs.)  were  87  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exports  of  tea.  The  shipments  were  mainly 
for  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  the  War  Office. 

In  addition  to  the  exports  by  sea  about 
2,982,000  lbs.  of  Indian  tea  were  exported 
across  the  land  frontier,  of  which  1,752,000  lbs. 
were  green  and  1,230,000  lbs.  were  black.  The 
exports  were  mainly  to  Afghanistan  and  Persia. 
The  imports  of  tea  across  the  frontier  amounted 
to  5,903,000  lbs.  of  which  5,814,000  lbs.  were 
black.  Nearly  95  per  cent,  of  the  imports  was 
from  the  Shan  States.  The  imports  of  tea 
into  India  by  sea  from  foreign  countries  in- 
creased in  the  year  under  review  to  11,146,000 
lbs.  from  9,666,000  lbs.  in  1917-18,  due  chiefly 
to  larger  imports  of  black  tea  from  Ceylon. 
Foreign  tea  is  blended  in  Calcutta  under  bond 
with  Indian  tea  for  export  abroad,  and  in 
1918-19,  890,300  lbs.  were  blended  and  exported 
to  the  United  States,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador. 
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The  balance  of  tea  left  in  the  country  for 
consumption,  as  estimated  by  deducting  net 
exports  (?*.  exports  minuf;  imports)  and 
stocks  left  at  the  end  of  the  year,  from  the 
production  phis  stocks  from  the  previous  year, 
was  53  million  lbs.  in  1918-19  as  against  42 
million  lbs.  in  the  preceding  year,  and  22  million 
lbs.  in  the  pre-war  year  1913-14. 

Oil-seeds. — The  principal  features  of 
the  year  were  : — (1)  a  decrease  in  the  exports 
of  groundnuts,  copra,  sesamum,  and  castor  ; 

The  diversion  of  the  trade  since  the  outbreak 
which  shows  the  percentage  shares  of  the  chief 


(2)  a  very  noticeable  increase  in  the  exports 
of  linseed  and  rapeseed  ;  and  (3)  a  large  increase 
in  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
total  trade.  The  total  quantity  exported 
was  487,700  tons,  only  one- third  of  the  pre-war 
quinquennial  average.  There  was,  however, 
an  increase  of  7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  The  value  of  these  exports 
increased  by  36  per  cent,  to  "Rs.  11,22  lakhs. 
Had  the  prices  of  the  preceding  year  prevailed 
the  value  would  have  been  Rs.  8,74  lakhs. 

of  war  is  illustrated  by  the  following  statement 
consuming  countries  : — 


Average  of  five 

  1  years  1909-10  to 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1  1913-14. 

31 

50 

73 

27-7 

17 

10 

Italy   

4-1 

2 

5 

16-3 

Germany    . .   

12-2 

Straits  Settlements 

**  "13 

""2 

' "  2' 3 

4 

2 

6-4 

14 

8 

100 

100 

100 

The  increase  in  the  share  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  mainly  dine  to  larger  exports 
of  linseed,  castor,  and  rapeseed,  while  smaller 
exports  of  groundnuts  accounted  for  the 
decrease  in  the  share  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 
The  share  of  Bombay  in  the  total  quantity 
of  seeds  exported  was  46  per  cent.,  of  Bengal 
nearly  30  per  cent,  of  Sind  19  per  cent,  and 
of  Madras  5  per  cent. 

Other  articles. — Of  the  other  articles  not 
articles  are  enumerated  below: — 


Raw  wool. — ^The  quantity  of  raw  wool  ex- 
ported abroad  was  47  million  lbs.  as  against  43 
million  lbs.  in  the  preceding  year.  These 
figures  relate  to  wool  produced  in  India  and 
do  not  include  wool  brought  across  the  frontier 
and  subsequently  exported  abroad  by  sea. 
Seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports 
went  from  Bombay,  and  26  per  cent,  from 
Karachi. 

analysed  in  this  chapter,  the   more  important 


Average  of 
five  years  19(»9-10 
to  1913-14. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Oils   

91,90,000 

2,05,98,000 

3,51,43,000 

Metals  and  Ores — 

Manganese  Ore    . . 

98,64,000 

85,67,000 

75,23,000 

(a) 

1,08,66,000 

1,12,70,000 

70,40,000 

99,95,000 

1,27,69,000 

9,96,17,000 

2,40,77,000 

3,12,91,000 

2,20,15,000 

3,77,78,000 

2,94,85,000 

39,38,000 

1,62,36,000 

2,50,45,000 

29,92,000 

1,52,81,000 

1,24,85,000 

„     Other  sorts    . . 

85,00,000 

69,77,000 

80,14,000 

78,27,000 

79,44,000 

1,46,30,000 

1,37,52,000 

99,31,000 

1,19,38,000 

54,99,000 

1,10,99,000 

1,11,85,000 

85,88,000 

1,09,20,000 

1,09,33,000 

34,99,000 

88,74,000 

93,25,000 

35,87,000 

86,29,000 

89,85,000 

Provisions  and  oilman's  stores. 

45,63,000 

70,37,000 

61,80,000 

75,77,000 

23,90,000 

15,63,000 

Articles  exported  by  post 

90,76,000 

1,46,39,000 

1,69,13,000 

(a)  Included  in  others. 


Direction  of  Trade. 


He-exports. — Tlie  total  valuo.  of  tlic  exports 
or  foreign  merchandise,  that  is,  re-exports,  uas 
;Rs.  14,55  lakhs,  an  increase  of  Es.  5,43  lakhs  or 
(50  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  The  fol- 
lowins;  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  re- 
exports trade  in  the  last  two  years  as  compar- 
ed with  the  pre-war  quinquennial  average  : — 

Average  ot  five  Kg. 

years  ending  . .  1013-14  . .  4,61,88,000 

Year    ..  1917-18  ..  9,12,10,000 

..  1918-19  ..14,55,68,000 

The  share  of  Bombay  was  72  per  cent,  and 
that  of  Karachi  was  19  per  cent.  The  main 
features  of  the  year's  trade  were  :  (1)  the  large 
increase  in  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  and  piece- 
goods  ;  and  (2)  the  increase  in  raw  wool,  silk 
goods,  apparel,  tea,  hardware,  and  articles  by 
post.  The  quantity  of  cotton  piece-goods 
re-exported  (114  million  yards)  was  76  per 


('•■III.  above  the  pre-war  average.  Asiatic 
Ttirkey  (Mesopotamia),  Persia,  Aden,  and 
East  Africa  considerably  increased  their  Import"^, 
j  while  Egypt,  Ceylon,  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments took  less  than  in  1917-18.  The  re- 
exports of  wool,  i.e.,  wool  brought  across  the 
land  frontier  and  subsequently  exported  abroad 
by  sea,  were  15,662,000  lbs.  as  against  12,817,000 
lbs.  in  1917-18,  and  8,580,000  lbs.  the  pre-war 
average.  The  entire  quantity  was  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Ninety-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  shipments  was  made  from  Karachi,  and  2 
per  cent,  from  Bombay. 

The  percentage  shares  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries in  the  total  re-export  trade  are  given 
below :  the  pre-war  quinquennial  averages  are 
in  brackets :  the  United  Kingdom  16  (27) ; 
Persia  20  (14) ;  Asiatic  Turkey  (mainly  Meso- 
potamia) 23  (5) ;  Aden  9  (4) ;  'and  East  Africa 
7  (11). 


THE   DIRECTION   OF  TRADE. 


The  main  features  of  the  direction  of  India's  trade  in  the  year  ended  31st  March  1919  were  : 

(1)  an  increase  in  the  imports  from  Japan  (Rs.  15  crores),  and  from  the  United  States  (Rs.  4  crores) 

(2)  an  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  (Rs.  10  crores),  to  the  United  States  (Rs.  3 
crores),  and  to  Asiatic  Turkey  (mainly  Mesopotamia)  (Rs.  4  crores) ;  and  (3)  a  decrease  in  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  (Rs.  5  crores).  The  following  table  illustrates  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  trade  in  1918-19,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 
and  the  pre-war  quinquennium  : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Trape. 

Pre-war 

average 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Pre-war 

average 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Pre-war 
average 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Share 
per 
cent. 

Share 
per 
cent. 

Share 
per 
cent. 

Share 
per 
cent. 

Share 
per 
cent. 

Share 
per 
cent, 

Share 
per 
cent, 

Share 
per 
cent. 

Share 
per 
cent. 

United  Kingdom  . . 
British  Possessions  . 

63 
7 

54 
10 

46 
12 

25 
17 

26 
27 

28 
24 

40 
13 

37 
20 

35 
19 

Total  British  Empire 

70 

64 

58 

42 

53 

52 

53 

57 

54 

Allies 
Neutrals 

Enemy  countries  . . 

11 
10 
9 

24 
12 

32 
10 

35 
9 
14 

37 
10 

35 
13 

26 
10 
11 

32 
11 

34 
12 

Total  Foreign  count- 
ries . 

30 

36 

42 

58 

47 

48 

47 

43 

46 

Total  value  of  trade 
in  thousands  of  £ . 

Total  value  of  trade 
in  lakhs  of  Rs.  . . 

97,231 
1,45,85 

100,283 
1,50,42 

112,689 
1,69,03 

149,411 
2,24  12 

161,704 
2,42,56 

169,240 
2,53,86 

246,642 
3,69,97 

261,987 
3,92,98 

281,929 
4,22,89 

Total  Trade. — Tho,  British  Empire  had 
54  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade,  as  compared  with 
53  per  cent,  in  the  pre-war  period,  while  the 
Allies  increased  their  share  from  26  per  cent,  to 
34  per  cent.  The  place  of  enemy  countries, 
which  had  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  before 
the  war,  has  been  taken  mainly  by  the  Allies 
(Japan  and  the  United  States).  A  glance  at 
the  table  will  show  that  the  Allies  trade  in- 
creased by  as  much  as  8  per  cent.,  while  that 


of  the  British  Empire  increased  by  only  1  per 
cent,  and  neutrals  by  2  per  cent. 

The  Import  Trade. — ^In  the  import  trade 
the  outstanding  feature  was  the  decrease  in  the 
share  of  the  British  Empire  from  70  per  cent, 
in  the  pre-war  period  to  58  per  cent.,  on  account 
of  the  decrease  in  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  which  was  engaged  tooth  and  nail 
on  the  production  of  munitions  of  war.  The 
share  of  other  parts  \)i  the   British  Empire 
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increased  and  that  of  the  AlUes  nearly  trebled, 
thanks  to  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The 
share  of  neutrals  remained  unchanged.  Nearly 
9  per  cent,  of  the  imports  in  the  pre-war 
quinquennium  came  from  enemy  countries, 
and  their  place  has  been  taken  by  Japan  and 
also  by  the  United  States. 

The  Export  Trade — There  have  been, 
as  is  not  surprisin°j,  noteworthy  chansres  in 
the  direction  of  the  export  trade  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.    The  British   Empire  which 


took  only  42  per  cent,  of  the  exports  in  the 
pre-war  period,  increased  its  share  to  52  per 
cent.  The  share  of  countries  other  than 
those  of  the  Britsh  Empire  decreased  to  a 
corresponding  extent  (10  per  cent.)  from  58 
to  48  per  cent.  Enemy  countries  had  nearly 
14  per  cent,  of  the  exports  before  the  war, 
chiefly  raw  materials  for  their  industries,  e.g., 
raw  jute,  raw  cotton,  oil  seeds,  and  raw  hides 
and  skins.  Their  place  has  been  taken  almost 
entirely  by  the  British  Empire. 


The  percentage  shares  of  the  more  important  countries  in  the  trade  of  India  in  1918-19,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  and  the  i)re-war  quinquennium,  are  set  out  below  : — 

Percentaf/e  shares  of  principal  cou)itries  in  the  imports,  ami  exports,  and  total  trade  of  India. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Tradf. 

Pre-war 
average. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Pre-war 
average. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Pre-war 
average. 

1917—18 

1918-19 

Share 
percent. 

Share 
percent. 

Share 
percent. 

Share 
percent. 

Share 
percent. 

Share 
percent. 

Share 
percent. 

Share 
percent. 

Share 
percent. 



United  Kingdom   . . 

()2-8 

54-4 

45'5 

25-1 

23-G 

28-5 

400 

3GG 

Japan 

2-5 

12- 1 

10-8 

7-5 

141 

IPG 

5*5 

13-4 

11-9 

United  States 

31 

7-9 

9-5 

75 

12- G 

13-1 

5-8 

10-8 

1P7 

Egypt 

•2 

•7 

10 

•8 

10-2 

5-8 

•G 

C-5 

4-0 

Java 

6-4 

7-8 

6-7 

1-3 

11 

1-4 

3-3 

3-5 

Ceylon 

•5 

10 

1-8 

3"7 

41 

4-2 

2-4 

3-2 

3-2 

Straits  Settlements 

2-1 

3-5 

3-4 

2-9 

2-9 

2-9 

31 

31 

1' ranee 

1-5 

11 

1-1 

6-G 

3-6 

3-5 

4-6 

2-G 

2-5 

Italy 

ro 

1-2 

■5 

3-2 

3-5 

3-8 

2-3 

2-6 

2-5 

Australia 

•7 

•G 

1-3 

1-4 

2-3 

2-9 

11 

P6 

2-2 

Turkey,  Asiatic 

•4 

•4 

•3 

I'O 

1-5 

2-9 

•8 

PI 

P9 

Others 

18-8 

8-7 

9-2 

38-5 

18-5 

19-4 

30-7 

14-8 

15-2 

Total. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  main  facts  that  emerge  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  above  table  in  regard  to 
countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom 
are  briefly  these  :  (1)  the  remarkable  growth 
in  the  trade  with  Japan  and  the  United  States 
since  the  outbreak  of  war,  (2)  the  large  increase 
in  the  exports  to  Egypt  as  a  result  of  shipment 
"  for  orders,"  (3)  the  increase  in  the  trade 
with  Ceylon,  Australia,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  Asiatic  Turkey  (Mesopotamia),  and  (4) 
the  decrease  in  the  exports  to  France. 


Next  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan  held  the 
premier  place  in  the  import  trade  of  India,  and 
the  second  place  in  the  export  trade,  being  sur- 
passed in  this  respect  only  by  the  United  States. 
The  value  of  the  imports  from  Japan  exceeded 
Us.  33  crores  in  1918-19,  as  against  Us.  18  crores 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  Us.  3f  crores  in  the 
pre-war  period.  Cotton  manufactures  showed 
the  largest  increase,and  accounted  for  nearly  51 
per  cent,  of  the  imports  as  against  28  per  cent,  in 
the  preceding  year.    The  following  tabic  shows 
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Frontier  Trade, 


the  rapid  increase  in  the  imports  of  piece-goods  from  Japan  since  the  outbreak  of  war  : — 
Imports  of  Cotton  piece-good(<  from  Japan. 


drey  (unbleached) 
yards. 

White  (bleached) 
yards. 

Coloured,  printed 
or  dyed  yards. 

Average  of  five  years  1909-10  to  1910-1-1. 

„  1915-16   

1916-17   

„  1917-18   

2,559,000 
15,265,000 
84,852,000 
75,621,000 
73,278,000 
206,838,000 

48,000 
68,000 
901,000 
2,558,000 
2,602,000 
10,484,000 

521,000 
709,000 
3,849,000 
21,937,000 
18,676,000 
20,806,000 

Over  238  million  yards  of  piece-goods  were 
imported  from  Japan  in  1918-19,  as  against 
94  million  yards  in  1917-18  and  only  3  million 
yards,  the  pre-war  average.  Other  important 
increases  were  in  apparel,  metals,  woollen 
manufactures,  hardware,  beer,  tea-chests, 
paper  and  pasteboard,  machinery  and  mill- 
work,  chemicals,  especially  alum,  aluminous 
sulphates,  and  carbide  of  calcium,  haberdashery 
and  millinery,  and  cement,  while  there  were 
decreases  in  sugar  and  camphor.  The  imports 
of  matches  and  glass  and  glassware,  although 
less  than  those  in  the  preceding  year,  were 
much  above  the  i)re-war  normal.  Besides 
cotton  piece-goods,  matches,  and  glass  and 
glassware  referred  to  above,  there  have  been 
noticeable  increases  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  the  imports  from  Japan  of  paper  and 
pasteboard,  chemicals,  paints  and  hardware, 
tea-chests,  woollen  goods,  beer,  electrical 
appliances,  cement,  stationery,  toys,  brushes 
and  brooms,  zinc,  brass,  bronze  and  similar 
alloys,  wood  pulp,  and  starch  and  farina.  The 
valiie  of  the  exports  to  Japan  (Rs.  29  crores) 
was  14  per  cent,  below  the  preceding  year, 
but  75  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  average. 
Haw  cotton  accounted  for  80  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  total  exports.  There  was,  however, 
a  decrease  of  46  per  cent,  in  the  shipments  of 
raw  cotton  in  the  year  under  review.  Other 
important  variations  were  an  increase  in  the 


exports  of  rice,  opium,  shellac,  and  tanned 
skins,  and  a  decrease  in  pig  iron  and  rapeseed. 
The  value  of  gunny  bags  exported  increased, 
but  the  quantity  was  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  was  Es.  49  crores,  an  increase  of  17  per 
cent,  over  1917-18  and  of  no  less  than  131 
per  cent,  over  the  pre-war  average.  Imports 
were  valued  at  Rs.  16  crores,  and  exports  at 
Rs.  33  crores.  Metals  (chiefly  iron  and  steel) 
and  mineral  oil  accounted  for  49  per  cent,  of  the 
import  trade.  The  quantity  of  iron  and  steel 
imported  (49,000  tons)  was  140  per  cent,  above 
the  pre-war  average,  although  12  per  cent, 
below  the  preceding  year.  There  was  a  further 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  mineral  oil  from  34 
million  gallons  to  28  million  gallons.  The 
imports  of  hardware,  instruments  (chiefly 
electrical),  machinery,  and  provisions  increased 
while  cotton  piece-goods  and  especially  motor 
cars  decreased.  In  exports,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured jute,  raw  hides  and  skins,  and  shellac 
accounted  for  92  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  as 
against  86  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
quantity  of  gunney  cloth  exported  decreased 
to  639  million  yards,  while  the  value  increased 
to  Ks.  20  crores  on  account  of  considerably 
higher  prices.  Other  important  variations 
were  a  decrease  in  raw  jute,  raw  hides,  shellac, 
and  tea,  and  an  increase  in  raw  skins. 


FRONTIER  TRADE. 

'J  he  total  value  of  the  frontier  trade  again  increased  in  the  year  under  review  and  amounted 
to  lis.  31  crores,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year's  record  figure  of  Ks.  28  crores, 
and  of  63  per  cent,  over  the  pre-war  quinquennial  average.  The  value  of  this  trade  is  only  6  per 
«;ent.  of  the  total  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  in  1918-19,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  total 
trade,  inclusive  of  both  merchandise  and  treasure  :— 

Merchandise  and  Treasure, 


Imports. 

Export?. 

Total. 

Average  of  five  years  1909-10 
to  1913-14  (pre-war  average) 

Average  of  five  years  1914-1 5 
to  1918-19  (war  average)  . . 

Year  1917-18  

lis. 
10,30,83,000 

13,38,68,000 
14,77,90,000 
15,94,37,000 

lis. 
8,59,28,000 

lJ,49j62,000 
13,26,43,000 
14,87,57,000 

lis. 
18,90,11,000 

24,88,30,000 
28,04,33,000 
30,81,94>000 

The  registration  of  the  trade,  as  noted  on  page  30  of  the  previous  year's  review,  includes 
much  that  is  not  in  reality  frontier  trade.  The  trade,  for  example,  of  the  Shan  States  (which 
are  part  of  Burma)  should  not  be  treated  as  trans- frontier  trade. 

The  quantity  of  raw  wool  imported  across  the  frontier  (nearly  298  million  lbs.)  was  almost 
the  same  as  iu  the  preceding  year. 


Customs  Revenue. 
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CUSTOMS 

The  rates  of  customs  duty  on  imported  arti-  | 
cles  remained  unchanged,  as  did  also  the  duties 
on  exports,  inz.,  those  on  jute,  rice,  and  tea. 
The  total  gross  sea  and  land  customs  revenue 
(excluding  salt  revenue)  reached  the  record 
figure  of  Rs.  18,25  lakhs,  an  increase  of  no 
less  than  Rs.  8,41  lakhs  or  85  per  cent,  over  the 
pre-war  quinquennial  average  and  of  Rs.  1,70 
lakhs  or  10  per  cent,  over  1917-18.  The  import 
duties  contributed  Rs.  12,57  lakhs  or  69  per 
cent,  of  the  total  revenue  collected  ;  export 
duties  Rs.  3,69  lakhs  or  20  per  cent.,  the  excise 
duty  on  cotton  manufactures  Rs.  1,43  lakhs 
or  8  per  cent.,  and  that  on  motor  spirit  Rs.  34 


REVENUE. 

lakhs  or  2  per  cent.  Land  Customs  and  Mis- 
cellaneous yielded  approximately  Rs.  22  lakhs 
or  one  per  cent.  This  last  item  includes  the 
cess  on  the  export  of  indigo  (Rs.  48,000)  which 
has  been  levied  since  April  1918  with  a  view 
to  the  provision  of  funds  for  promoting  re- 
search in  the  interests  of  the  indigo  industry. 
The  tea  cess  collected  by  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  tea  industry  amounted  to  Rs.  4|^ 
lakhs  in  1918-19.  The  jute  cess,  which  was 
introduced  in  1912  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Improvement  Trust,  realised  Rs.  8 
lakhs  in  the  year  under  review. 


SHIPPING. 


The  net  register  tonnage  of  vessels  including 
native  craft  that  entered  and  cleared  with 
cargoes  and  in  ballast  during  the  year  was 
10,480,000  tons  as  against  10,868,000  tons  in 
1917-18,  and  16,216,000  tons,  the  pre-war  quin- 
quennial average.  This  illustrates  the  effect 
of  the  Great  War  on  shipping  so  far  as  India  is 
concerned.  Of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  during  1918-19,  steamers  constituted  96 


per  cent.  (10,028,000  tons),  and  sailing  vessels 
(Indian  and  foreign)  only  4  per  cent.  (452,000 
tons).  The  average  tonnage  per  steamer  in  the 
year  under  review  was  1,936  against  1,868  in 
1917-18  and  2,582,  the  pre-war  average.  Here 
again  is  another  instance  of  the  effect  of  war 
on  shipping.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  clearances  of  vessels,  with  cargoes  and  in 
ballast,  engaged  in  overseas  trade  : — 


Tonnage  clearances  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast. 


Average  of  five 
years,  1909-10 
to  1913-14  (Pre- 
war period). 

Average  of  five 
years,  1914-15 

to  1918-19 
(War  period). 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

British  ships  (including  British 
Indian)   

Foreign  ships  

Total    . . 

Tons.  p.c. 
6,412,000  (79) 
1,688,000  (21) 

Tons.  p.c. 
4,588,000  (78) 
1,325,000  (22) 

Ions.  p.c. 
3,990,000  (71) 
1,628,000  (29) 

Tons.  p.  c. 
3,609,000  (69) 
1,617,000  (31) 

8,100,000  (100) 

5,913,000  (100) 

5,618,000  (100) 

5,226,000  (100) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  clearances  in  1918-19  fell  by  35  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  pre-war  quinquennium  and  by  7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  share  of  British  ships  decreased  while  that  of  foreign  ships  increased .  These 
figures,  however,  exclude  a  large  number  of  Government  vessels  and  hired  transports. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  (COIN  AND  BULLION). 


A  special  feature  of  the  year  was  the  large 
imports  of  silver  on  Government  account 
from  the  United  States  under  the  Pittman 
Act  of  Congress  of  23rd  April  1918,  the  objects 
of  which  were,  to  quote  the  preamble  of  the 
Act,  "  To  conserve  the  gold  supply  of  the 
United  States  ;  to  permit  the  settlement  in 
silver  of  trade  balances  adverse  to  the  United 
States  ;  to  provide  silver  for  subsidiary  coinage 
and  for  commericial  use ;  to  assist  foreign 
governments  at  war  with  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States ;  and  for  the  above  purposes 
to  stabilise  the  price  and  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  silver."  The  Act  provided  **  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  autho- 
rised from  time  to  time  to  melt  or  break  up 


and  to  sell  as  bullion  not  in  excess  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  million  standard  silver  dollars 
now  or  hereafter  held  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States."  Out  of  270  million  fine 
ounces,  the  equivalent  of  350  million  doUars 
in  fine  silver,  the  share  of  India  was  200  million 
fine  ounces.  Shipments  under  the  Act  began 
to  arrive  by  the  end  of  May  1918,  and  the 
total  quantity  had  arrived  by  July  1919. 

In  regard  to  the  prohibition  on  the  imports 
of  treasure,  the  Gold  (Import)  Act  XXII  of 
1917  for  the  acquisition  by  Government  of 
gold  imported  into  British  India  was  in  force 
during  the  year,  and  also  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment Notification  No.  1571-F.,  dated  the  11th 
July  1917,  which  prohibited  the  import  of 
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silver  into  India  except  in  the  case  of  (a)  current 
silver  coin  of  the  Government  of  India,  (b) 
Bilver  coin  or  bullion  imported  on  Government 
account,  and  (r)  silver  coin  or  bullion  imported 
under  license. 

Gold. — The  imports  of  gold  on  private  account 
showed  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  year  under 
review,  and  the  exports  w'ere  also  less  than 
those  of  the  preceding  year.  There  was  actually 
a  net  export  on  private  account  valued  at 
Us.  2,48  lakhs  (£1,656,000),  as  against  a  net 
import  of  Es.  19,94  lakhs  (£13,292,000)  in 
1917-18,  and  of  Rs.  28,86  lakhs  (£19,242,000), 
the  pre-war  average.  These  figures  take  into 
account  the  imports  and  exports  of  gold  bullion 
into  and  from  Bombay  on  behalf  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Exports  of  gold  buUion  on  behalf 
of  the  Bank  of  England  were  valued  at 
£1,671,000  in  1918-19,  as  against  £2,486,000 
in  1917-18.  No  gold  was  imported  on  behalf 
of  the  Bank  in  1918-19  as  against  £1,472,000 
in  1917-18.  These  are  excluded  from  the 
table  relating  to  the  Balance  of  Trade  referred 
to  on  page  30.  Such  gold  was  not  in 
settlement  of  India's  trade  balance,  but  was 
merely  imported,  refined,  and  warehoused 
in  Bombay  on  behalf  of  the  Bank.  On  Govern- 
ment account  also,  there  was  a  net  export 
valued  at  Us.  3,08  lakhs  (£2,053,000),  as  against 
a  net  import  of  Rs.  5,24  lakhs  (£3,493,000) 
in  1917-18.  The  average  annual  net  imports 
of  gold  on  private  and  Government  account 
during  the  five  war  years  ended  1918-19  were 
nearly  E-s.  8  crores  (£5  millions)  as  against 
E,s.  28  crores  (£19  millions),  the  annual 
average  in  the  pre-war  quinquennium.  The 


absorption  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  1018-19 
was  Ks.  9,53  lakhs  (£6,351,000)  as  agamst 
Rs.  15,33  lakhs  (£10,221,000)  in  the  preceding 
year.  During  the  last  quinquennium,  that 
is  from  1914-15  to  1918-19,  India  has  absorbed 
£37  million  worth  of  gold  as  against  £90  millions 
in  the  five  pre-war  years  ended  1913-14. 

Silver. — The  principal  feature  was,  as 
already  noted,  the  large  imports  of  Pittman 
Act  silver.  The  price  of  bar  silver  per  ounce 
in  London  on  the  2nd  April  1918  was  46^d. 
The  highest  price  during  the  year  was  50f?.  on 
the  28th  March  1919.  The  price  on  1st  April 
1919  was  49  j%d.  The  total  imports  of  silver 
on  Government  account  were  237  million 
ounces,  valued  at  Bs.  68  crores.  The  value 
was  more  than  thrice  that  of  the  previous 
year,  and  19  times  the  pre-war  average.  The 
principal  sources  of  supply  were  the  United 
states  (Bs.  50  crores),  Hongkong*  (Rs.  13  crores) 
China  (Rs.  1  crore),  and  Australia  (Rs.  2^ 
crores).  Smaller  exports  to  Asiatic  Turkey 
(Mesopotamia)  mainly  accounted  for  the 
decrease  in  the  exports  on  Government  account 
from  nearly  Rs.  2  crores  in  1917-18  to  Rs.l 
crore  in  1918-19.  The  total  net  imports  of 
the  white  metal  into  India  in  1918-19  were 
122  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production  as 
against  26  per  cent.,  the  annual  average  in 
the  pre-war  quinquennium.  With  this  increase 
in  demand,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  world's 
production  of  silver  in  the  same  period  by  19 
per  cent.  These  astonishing  figures  speak 
for  themselves  and  are  such  as  to  leave  the 
imagination  gasping. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

The  main  features  of  the  trade  of  the  year  are  set  out  below  : — 
India's  Balance  of  Trade, 


Pre-war 
average. 
(£1,000) 

War 
average 
(£1,000) 

Preceding 

year. 
(£1,000) 

Year  under 
review. 
(£1,000) 

(1)  Gross  exports   private  merchandise  . . 

(2)  Gross  imports —  ,, 

(3)  Net  exports —            „  „ 

149,411 
97,232 
52,179 

149,405 
98,534 
50,871 

161,703 
100,283 
61,420 

169,242 
112,689 
56,553 

(4)  Imports    oP  Treasure  and  funds  (private 
account)     . . 

52,464 

27,294 

49,830 

15,651 

(«)    Net  imports  of  Gold 
(6)    „       „        „  Silver 

19,242 
4,806 

5,204 
1,992 

14,306 
971 

15 

38 

„       „        „  Treasure 
(c)    „      ,,        „  Government 

{d)  Council  Drafts  (:Net)  

24,048 

878 
27,538 

7,196 

454 
19,644 

15,277 

737 
33,816 

53 

—291 
15,889 

Balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  India 
„     „    „     against  India 

"285 

23,577 

11,590 

40,902 

*  The  shipping  documents  showed  Hongkong  as  the  country  of  consignment,  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  practically  all  the  13  crores  were  shipped  mainly  from  San  Francisco,  and 
possibly  to  some  extent  from  Shanghai,  but  were  transhrpped  at  Hongkong  into  a  steamer 
lor  Calcutta,   Hongkong  itscJf  is  not  a  silver  market. 

(«)  Including  interest. 


Absorption  of  Gold, 


The  main  characteristic  of  the  table  is  the 
new  high  record  balance  of  trade  in  favour 
of  India  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £41  million 
sterling.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  rate  of 
conversion  has  been  taken  at  Rs.  15  to  the 
£  as  Section  11  of  the  Indian  Coinage  Act  of 
1006  (Act  III  of  1906)  is  still' in  force.  If, 
however,  we  take  the  average  rate  of  exchange 
of  the  year,  the  favourable  trade  balance  in- 
creases to  £45  million  sterling. 

From  this  unprecedented  favourable  balance 
should  be  deducted  £11,000,000  representing 
rupee  credits  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  part  payment  for  American  silver.  In 
banking  parlance  these  credits  are  known  as 


' '  Federal  Reserve  Board  credits  "  or  merely 
' '  Federal  credits  "  t  If  these  credits  are 
allowed  for,  the  high  balance  of  trade  in 
favour  of  India  is  (at  the  rate  of  Rs.  15  to  the  £1) 
practically  the  same  as  the  previous  record, 
viz.,  that  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1917. 
It  may,  however,  l)e  mentioned  that  the  rupee 
credits  given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
added  to  the  net  Council  remittances  do  not 
exhaust  the  various  channels  by  which  trade 
could  remit  funds  to  India  through  Govern- 
ment. For  example,  fairly  large  payments 
were  made  to  a  Bank  at  Bombay  on  account  of 
East  Africa,  and  similarly  large  payments 
have  been  made  in  Bombay  on  account  of  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Persia. 


ABSORPTION  OF  GOLD  (both  coin  and  bullion)  IN  INDIA. 

(In  thousands  of  £  sterling.) 


Average  of  5  years  ending 

1909- 
10. 

1878- 
79. 

1883- 

84, 

1888- 
89. 

1893- 
94. 

1898- 
99. 

1903- 
04. 

1908- 
09. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

1.  Production 

2.  Imports 

463 
2  857 

1,226 
3,403 

1,967 

0,DDi 

2,267 

1 1  9QQ 

2,207 
16,687 

3.  Exports 

4.  Net  imports  (i.e., 

2—3)  .. 

1,310 

1,894 
i,ouy 

4,547 

A.  1  9rt 

5,000 
6,233 

2,234 
14,453 

5.  Net  addition  to 
stock  (i.e.,  1+4) 

594 

3,394 

2,297 

2,010 

2,735 

6,087 

8,500 

16,660 

6.  Balance  held  in 
mints  and  Gov- 
ernment Trea- 
suries and  Cur- 
rency and  Gold 
Standard  Re- 
serves . . 

439 

8,587 

4,380 

6,427 

7.  Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  ( — )  in' 
stock   held  in 
mints,  etc.,  as 
compared  with 
the  preceding 
year    . . 

+405 

+1,780 

—2,167 

+6,340 

8.  Net  absorption 

(ie,,5--7)  .. 

9.  Progressive  total 

of  additions  to 
stock  . . 

594 
3,963 

3,394 
12,504 

2,297 
25,766 

2,010 
34,853 

2,330 
37,650 

4,307 
67,460 

10,667 
105,873 

10,320 
140,227 

10.  Net  progressive 
absorption 

3,963 

12,504 

25,766 

34,853 

37,211 

58,873 

101,493 

133,800 

t  The  term  "  American  Councils 
describe  the  telegraphic  transfers  now 
on  India. 


"  is  now  being  used,  and  used  by  Government,  to 
being  sold  by  the  Government  of  India  in  New  York 


Absorption  of  Gold. 


Absorption  of  Gold  (both  coin  and  bullion)  in  continued. 
{In  thousands  of  £  sterling). 


1910- 
11. 


1.  Production 


2.  Imports 


3.  Exports 


i.  Net  imports  (i.e., 
2—3)  .. 


5.  Net  addition  to 

stock  {i.e.,  1+4) 

6.  Balance  held  in 

mints  and  Gov- 
ernment Trea- 
suries and  Cur- 
rency and  Gold 
Standard  Re- 
serves .. 

7.  Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  ( — )  in 
stock  iield  in 
mints,  etc.,  a& 
compared  with 
the  preceding 
year    . . 


8.  Net  absorption 

(i.e.,5— 7)  .. 

9.  progressive  total 

of  additions  to 
stock  .. 


10.  Net  progressive 
absorption 


£ 

(1,000) 
2,200 

18,594 

2,607 

15,987 

18,187 


6,487 


+60 


18,127 


158,414 


151.927 


1911- 
12. 


1912- 
13. 


£ 

(1,000) 
2,240 

27,660 

2,487 

25,173 

27,413 


15,827 


+9,340 


18,073 


185,827 


170,000 


£ 

(1,000) 
2,273 

27,527 

4,860 

22,667 

24,940 


19,960 


+4,133 


20,807 


210,767 


190,807 


1913- 
14. 


Aver- 
age OP  5 

YEARS 
ENDING 
1913- 
14. 


£ 

(1,000) 
2,293 

18,820 

3,267 

15,553 

17,846 


15,000 


—4,960 


228,613 


213,613 


(1,000) 
2,243 

21,858 

3,091 

18,767 

21,010 


12,740 


+2,983 


18,027 


184,770 


172,029 


1914- 
15. 


1915- 
16. 


£ 

(1,000) 
2,340 


£ 

(1,000) 
2,367 


7,133  3,520 


2,040 
5,093 
7,433 

10,386 

—4,614 
12,047 
236,046 
225,660 


4,26J 
—740 
1,627 

8,428 

—1,958 
3,585 
237,673 
229,245 


1916- 
17. 


1917- 


(1,000) 


2,303 


2,839 
(a) 


67 

(«)2,772 
5,075 

8,110 

—318 
5,393 
242,748 
234,633 


(1,000) 


2,2212 


(*) 

{b) 


17,800 

(a) 


20,023 

17,911 

+  9,801 
10.221 
262,770 
244.859 


Note. — The  figures  in  this  table  have  been  revised.  The  quinquennial  average  figures  are 
inserted  only  for  comparative  purposes.  The  progressive  total  of  additions  to  stock  (item  9) 
and  net  progressive  absorption  (item  10)  are  calculated  on  the  armual  figures  and  are  not  based 
on  these  averages.  Item  9  is  the  sum  of  the  yearly  figures  in  item  5  and  item  10  the  sum  of  the 
yearly  figures  in  item  8. 

(a)   Excludes  gold  imported  and  exported  on  behalf  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

(6)   Temporarily  discontinued. 


Commercial  Intelligence, 


COMMERCIAL 


The  Commercial  Intelligence  Department, 
India,  was  founded  in  1905  under  the  control 
of  a  Director  General  of  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence. Its  primary  object  was  the  supply  to 
the  public  of  such  information  as  would  stimu- 
late Indian  trade  development.  Since  April, 
1914,  the  compilation  and  issue  of  oflacial  statis- 
tics of  India  have  been  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Statistics,  India,  under  the  control 
of  a  Director  of  Statistics. 

As  now  constituted  the  Department  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  Central  Bureau  at  which  infor- 
mation on  subjects  of  commercial  interest  is 
collected  and  disseminated  to  the  public,  and 
from  which  replies  are  posted  to  enquiries  by 
business  men  on  commercial  matters.  It  is 
situated  at  1,  Council  House  Street,  Calcutta, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Director- General.  The 
information  collected  by  the  Department  and 
intended  for  general  publication  is  printed  in  its 
weekly  official  organ,  the  "Indian  Trade  Jour- 
nal.'* The  principal  features  of  the  "  Journal  " 
are  (a)  information  as  to  Tariff  Changes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere  which  affect 
Indian  interests,  (6)  Summaries  of  the  leading 
features  of  consular  and  other  trade  reports,  (c) 
Abstracts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  India,  {d)  Abstracts 
of  crop  reports  and  forecasts,  (e)  Government 
orders,  communiques  and  other  notices  affecting 
trade,  and  (/)  anonymous  enquiries  for  securing 
trade  introductions.  It  also  contains  analyses 
of  Indian  trade  statistics. 

A  Commercial  Museum  has  been  permanent- 
ly organised  as  a  part  of  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Department  with  the  object  of  bringing 
together  purchasers  and  suppliers  of  Indian 
manufactures.  It  thus  supplements  the  exist- 
ing resources  of  the  Department  as  a  bureau  of 
information,  and  stimulates  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  The 
Museum  contains  samples  of  such  goods  of  Indian 
manufacture  as  have  been  received  for  exhibi- 


SYSTEM. 


tion  together  with  information  as  to  prices  and 
the  names  of  the  manufacturers  and  commer- 
cial agents.  The  exhibits  have  been  carefully 
grouped  and  catalogued.  Order  books  are 
available  in  which  orders  may  be  registered 
direct  with  the  manufacturers  or  their  respective 
commercial  agents.  An  Enquiry  OfSce  is  at- 
tached to  the  Museum,  which  is  also  located  at 
1,  Council  House  Street,  Calcutta,  and  is  open 
on  week  days  from  10-30  a.m.  to  5-30  p.m.  and 
on  Saturdays  from  10-30  a.m.  to  2-30  p.m. 
Admission  Free. 

Department  of  Statistics. — This  was  origi- 
nally created  in  1895  and  in  1914  was  re-created 
and  re -organised.  It  is  officially  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  but 
compiles  and  publishes  reports  and  returns 
under  the  orders  of  other  executive  departments. 

It  is  divided  into  two  main  divisions,  each 
under  a  Superintendent.  The  first  division 
consists  of  six  sections  and  the  second  division 
of  four  sections. 

Section  I,  the  Registry  Section,  deals  with  the 
receipt  and  issue  of  letters,  pay,  pensions,  dis- 
tributions of  publications,  record  and  library ; 
Section  II  deals  with  Prices,  Rate  Lists  and 
Freights ;  Section  III  with  Wage  Statistics ; 
Section  IV,  Judicial,  Administrative.  Educational 
and  Vital  Statistics  ;  Section  V.  Rail  and  River 
Borne  Trade  ;  Section  VI,  Statistics  relating  to 
the  Inland  and  Frontier  trade  of  Bengal ;  Sec- 
tion VII,  perhaps  the  most  important  section 
in  the  whole  Department,  the  Sea-borne  Trade 
section,  which  compiles  the  All  India  Sea-borne 
Trade  Returns  including  Coasting  Trade,  Trea- 
sure, Shipping,  and  Customs  duties  ;  Section 
VIII  deals  with  Frontier  Trade  ;  Section  IX 
with  the  Agricultural  Returns,  Crop  Forecasts, 
Cotton  Press  Returns,  etc  ;  Section  X  deals  with 
Commercial  and  Financial  Statistics. 

Dir actor  of  Statistics : — G.  Findlay  Shirras,  1, 
Council  Street,  Calcutta. 


ADULTERATION 

In  August  1917  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  Government  of  India,  issued  a 
long  memorandum  to  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  India  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of 
Indian  produce.   This  memorandum  said: — 
Cotton  is  still  watered ;  jute  is  still  watered ; 
groundnuts,  hides,  indigo,  oils  are  freely  adul- 
terated; this  at  least  is  common  knowledge.] 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  loss  to  Indian  j 
trade  which  this  practice  of  adulteration  must 
involve,  but  it  appears  to  the  Government  of  j 
India  to  be  specially  important  at  the  present  | 
time  to  endeavour  to  focus  attention  on  the  i 
matter.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  present  war  will  be  followed  by  a  period  of  i 
keen  competition  among  industrial  nations  for  i 
materials  of  all  descriptions  and  for  products  | 
which  India  should  be  in  a  specially  favourable 
position  to  supply.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  [ 


OF  PRODUCE. 

that  India  will  be  able  to  capture  and  retain 
the  extended  markets  which  should  fall  to  her 
share,  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  effect  a  radical 
improvement  in  the  reputation  which,  the 
Government  of  India  fear,  some  of  her  products 
have  only  too  justly  merited. 

Attitude  of  Government. — After  review- 
ing the  facts  concerning  the  adulteration 
of  wheat,  cotton,  jute,  leather,  hemp,  and 
bees'  wax  the  memorandum  continued: — 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch  of 
previous  discussions  on  this  subject  that  the 
Government  of  India  have  been  consistently 
opposed  to  any  attempt  to  meet  the  evil  by 
legislative  measures.  They  have  held  the  view 
that  any  such  measures  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  carry  into  effect,  would  seriously 
hamper  trade,  and  would  probably,  in  any 
case,  prove  ineffectual  as  a  practical  remedy. 
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They  have  maintained  the  opinion  that  the 
proper  agency  for  dealing  with  these  abusevS 
is  the  trade  itself,  and  that  no  intervention  on 
the  part  of  Government  is  desirable.  To  these 
views  they  are  still  inclined  to  adhere.  At  the 
same  time,  they  would  welcome  any  suggestions 
on  the  subject,  and  would  be  glad  to  co-operate, 
if  further  discussion  should  show  that  any  action 
on  their  part  is  at  once  feasible  and  desirable. 
It  seems  to  them,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  situation  could  be  most  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  without  any  intervention  on  the  part  of 
Government.  If  the  leadins  exporting  firms 
of  any  particular  commodity  in  India  would 
arrange  with  their  leading  buyers  that  the  latter 
should  insist  on  freedom  from  adulteration,  an 
improvement  could  probably  be  more  readily 
effected  by  this  means  than  by  any  action  on 
the  part  of  Government.  This  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  fruitful  line  of  attack,  but  it  has 
also  been  suggested  that  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  India  might  organise  some  system  of  certify- 
ing to  the  purity  of  products  before  export. 
This  suggestion  seems  worthy  of  consideration. 

Adulteration  of  Ghee. — In  the  autumn 
of  1917,  considerable  feeling  was  evoked 
in  Calcutta  by  the  practice  of  adulterating  ghee. 
l^'or  instance,  a  panchayat  of  Marwaris  excom- 
municated five  ghee  dealers,  in  one  case  two 
l^artners  were  excommunicated  for  one  year 
and  ordered  to  pay  Rs.  1,00,000  towards  the 
purchasing  of  grazing  ground  for  cattle.  In 
another  case  a  father  and  son  were  fined  Rs. 
25,000  and  in  other  cases  the  fines  ranged 
from  Rs.  500  to  Rs.  1,000.  Feeling  waxed  so 
strong  that  a  deputation  asked  the  Governor 
to  move  the  Government  of  India  to  pass  an 
ordinance,  pending  legislation,  penalising  both 
the  adulteration  of  ghee  and  the  selling  or 
stocking  of  adulterated  ghee.  Shortly  afterwards 
an  Emergency  Bill  was  introduced,  by  Sir 


S.  P.  Sinha,  in  the  Bengal  Legislative  Council, 
to  amend  the  Calcutta  Municipal  Act,  with 
special  reference  to  ghee  adulteration.  Sir 
Satyendra,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  said  that 
the  existing  law  had  failed  to  check  the  practice 
of  adulterating  ghee  and  selling  adulterated 
ghee  in  Calcutta.  In  view  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  widespread  adulteration  it  was  considered 
necessary  that  more  stringent  measures  should 
be  taken  to  provide  for  the  purity  of  the  article 
and  to  penalise  the  manufacture,  storage,  and 
sale  of  ghee  that  was  adulterated.  In  this  Bill 
a  definition  for  adulteration  had  been  introduc- 
ed by  which  ghee  must  not  consist  of  any  article 
which  was  not  extracted  from  milk.  The 
penalty  imposed  under  the  Bill  for  offences 
ranged  from  a  fine  of  Rs.  200  to  Rs.  1,000.  The 
Bill  was  taken  up  for  consideration  after  sus- 
pending the  rules  of  business  and  passed. 

Burma    Ghee     Adulteration    Act. — In 

Burma  a  similar  Bill  was  passed  in  October,1917, 
when  the  mover  of  the  Bill  explained  that 
all  that  the  Bill  proposed  was  to  ensure  that  a 
purchaser  who  desires  to  obtain  ghee  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  an  article  which  was  derived 
exclusively  from  milk.  If  purchaser  desired 
a  cheaper  substitute,  the  Bill  did  not  prevent 
him  from  obtaining  it.  It  did,  however,  prevent 
him  from  receiving  such  substitute  under  the 
impression  he  was  purchasing  ghee.  It  was 
not  anticipated  that  the  Bill  would  effect  any 
dislocation  of  any  established  trade.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  manufacturers  and  dealers  of 
mixtures  which  had  hitherto  been  sold  under 
the  name  of  ghee  to  arrange  to  sell  such  mixture 
under  distinctive  names  in  order  that  the 
customer  might  be  fully  aware  he  was  not 
purchasing  ghee.  If  such  names  were  speedily 
adopted,  the  evils  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
these  mixtures  as  ghee  would  be  prevented 
without  any  loss  or  dislocation  of  industry. 


THE   CIVIL  VETERIP 

To  the  Civil  Veterinary  Department,  which 
originated  in  1892  as  an  expansion  of  the  mili- 
tary horse-breeding  department,  is  entrusted 
the  performance  or  supervision  of  all  official 
veterinary  work  in  India,  other  than  that  of  the 
Army.  Its  duties  fall  under  the  main  heads  of 
cattle  disease  and  cattly  breeding,  horse  and 
mule  breeding,  and  educational  work  in  veteri- 
nary colleges. 

In  1905  and  the  following  years  both  the 
superior  and  the  subordinate  establishments 
were  considerably  increased ;  but  the  strength  of 
the  subordinate  staff  in  most  provinces  was  still 


ARY  DEPARTMENT. 

far  short  of  the  sanctioned  establishment,  the 
demand  for  veterinary  graduates  being  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  the  European  statf  re- 
mained small  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
work  calling  ior  attention.  The  post  of  In- 
spector-General, Civil  Veterinary  Department, 
was  abolished  with  effect  from  the  1st  April 
1912,  the  duties  being  transferred  partly  to 
local  Governments  and  partly  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adviser  to  the  Government  of  India. 
Of  late  years  small  veterinary  departments, 
modelled  on  the  Civil  Veterinary  Department, 
were  started  in  several  native  states. 


Cotton  Duties  Act, 


INDIAN  COTTON 

The  origin  of  this  fiscal  measure  dates  back 
to  1894  when  the  embarrassment  caused  to  the 
finances  of  India  by  the  fall  in  exchange  drove 
the  Government  of  India  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  measures  to  increase  their  sources  of 
revenue.  Among  these  measures  was  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  Customs  Tariff  which  had  been 
in  force  prior  to  1882  subject,  however,  to  this 
difference  that  cotton  yams  and  fabrics,  which 
had  formerly  been  subjected  to  an  import  duty, 
were  in  1894,  excluded  from  the  list  of  dutiable 
articles.  This  partial  re-imposition  of  import 
duties  had  been  recommended  by  the  Herschell 
Commission  which,  in  reporting  in  1893  on  the 
currency  question,  had  favoured  this  method 
of  adding  to  the  revenue  as  being  the  least  likely 
to  excite  opposition.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
this  recommendation  which  was  carried  into 
effect  in  the  Indian  Tariff  Act  of  March  1894 
gave  rise  to  very  marked  opposition.  In  sup- 
port of  their  policy  the  Government  appealed  to 
the  Resolutions  passed  in  1877  and  reaffirmed  in 
1879  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  first  of 
which  had  condemned  the  levy  of  import  duties 
on  cotton  fabrics  imported  into  India  as  "being 
contrary  to  sound  commercial  policy,  "  while 
the  latter  called  upon  the  Government  of  India 
to  effect  "  the  complete  abolition  of  these  duties 
as  being  unjust  alike  to  the  Indian  consumer 
and  to  the  English  producer."  It  was,  how- 
ever, an  open  secret  that  the  decision  to  exclude 
from  the  list  of  dutiable  articles  cotton  yams 
and  fabrics  was  not  the  decision  of  the  Govem- 
ment  of  India  but  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  was  pertinently  pointed  out  that 
the  volume  of  trade  in  cotton  goods  and 
yams  then  represented  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  imports  from  abroad,  and  that  the 
exemption  of  these  important  commodities 
single  other  important  commodities  when 
practically  every  single  other  commodity  was 
being  subjected  to  an  import  duty  could  not  be 
justified  on  its  merits  as  a  sound  fiscal  measure, 
much  less  when  it  was  an  admitted  fact  that 
the  Budget  would  still  show  a  deficit. 

Excise  Duties  Imposed. — The  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure,  though  it  failed  to  secure 
its  rejection  in  the  Legislative  Council,  was 
strong  enough  to  induce  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  reconsider  the  matter.  Yielding  to  the  unit- 
ed representations  of  the  Government  of  India 
and  of  Indian  public  opinion,  His  Majesty's 
Govemment  eventually  agreed  to  the  re-im- 
position of  import  duties  on  cotton  yams  and 
fabrics  provided  that  it  could  be  shown  that  such 
a  measure  was  necessitated  by  the  position  of 
Indian  finances,  and  that  it  was  combined  with 
an  Excise  duty  which  would  deprive  the  import 
tax  of  any  protective  character.  Accordingly 
in  December  1894,  consequent  on  the  further 
deterioration  in  the  financial  position,  two  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  Legislative  Council. 
The  first  of  these  subjected  cotton  yams  and 
fabrics  to  the  general  import  duty  of  5  per  cent . 
ad  valorem.  The  second  imposed  an  Excise 
duty  on  all  cotton  yams  of  20*s  and  above  pro- 
duced by  Mills  in  British  India.  In  introduc- 
ing this  latter  Bill  the  then  Finance  Minister, 
Sir  James  Westland,  was  careful  to  explain 
that  the  policy  underlying  its  provisions  had 
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been  imposed  on  the  Govemment  of  iKdia  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  pursuance  of  the  Re- 
solution of  the  House  of  Commons  quoted  above. 
The  provisions  of  this  particular  Bill  are  of 
little  interest.  From  the  first  it  was  recognised 
that  they  were  unpractical,  Lancashire  and 
Indian  spinners  disagreed  as  to  the  point  at 
which  the  line  should  be  drawn  exempting  Indian 
yams  from  the  Excise  Duty.  Practical  diffi- 
culties were  pointed  out  by  Indian  spinners  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  spinning  precisely  to  a 
particular  count.  From  the  Lancashire  point 
of  view  it  was  contended  that  the  Bill  offered 
facilities  for  evasion  while  it  was  admitted  that 
under  the  system  adopted  in  the  Bill,  the  taxa- 
tion of  Indian  and  Lancashire  products  was 
not  being  carried  out  on  a  similar  basis. 

Act  of  1896. — The  Act  was  in  fact  doomed 
to  be  short-lived,  and  in  December  1895  the  Gov- 
emment of  India  were  compelled  to  re-consider 
the  whole  position  and  to  introduce  an  entirely 
new  measure  which  became  law  in  January 
1896  as  the  Indian  Cotton  Duties  Act  II  of  1896. 
This  measure  proceeded  from  two  conclusions, 
namely,  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
obtain  any  duty  from  yarns  whether  imported 
or  locally  manufactured,  and  that  an  equal  rate 
of  duty  should  be  applied  to  all  woven  goods 
whether  imported  or  of  Indian  origin.  With 
the  object  of  conciliating  the  opposition,  the 
rate  of  duty  was  fixed  at  SJper  cent,  as  opposed 
to  the  general  rate  of  Customs  duty  of 
5  per  cent.  The  main  provisions  of  the  Act 
provided  that  the  assessment  for  the  purposes 
of  collecting  the  Excise  duty  should  be  based 
on  retums  submitted  by  the  mill-owners  ;  and 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  a  rebate  in 
the  case  of  woven  goods  exported  out  of  India. 
No  control  beyond  a  requirement  that  statis* 
tical  retums  should  be  fumished  was  attempted 
in  respect  of  spinning  mills.  On  the  other  hand 
certain  concessions  in  the  matter  of  import  duty 
on  Mill  stores  were  made  by  executive  order  so 
as  to  place  Indian  Mills  on  a  footing  more  or 
less  equal  to  their  Lancashire  competitors. 

Criticisms  of   the   Measure. — It  is  not 

possible  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article 
to  do  more  than  summarise  the  criticisms  with 
which  this  measure  was  received  in  India.  Much 
of  the  opposition  was  based  on  grounds  of  a 
transient  character ;  as  for  instance  that  the 
Indian  industry  was  then  in  a  state  of  continu- 
ed depression  and  that  it  b?^d  been  hard  hit, 
particularly  in  respect  of  it  export  trade,  by 
the  currency  legislation,  anu  by  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  Government.  In 
some  quarters  objection  was  offered  to  the  ex- 
emption of  yarn,  which  it  was  alleged,  would 
place  the  Indian  hand  weaving  industry  at  an  ad- 
vantage with  the  Indian  power  weaving  industry. 
But  the  hostility  to  this  measure,  as  also  to  the 
earlier  measures  already  described,  clearly 
proceeded  from  the  feeling  that  the  policy  of 
the  Govemment  of  India  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  been  dictated  by  Lancashire,  and 
that  the  action  of  Lancashire  was  due  not  so 
much  to  the  fact  that  there  was  any  rea^  com- 
petition between  Indian  and  Manchester  goods, 
but  to  a  desire  to  handicap  the  Indian  industry 
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whose  progress  was  already  causing  uneasiness 
to  Lancashire  interests.  It  was  argued  that 
the  imports  from  Lancashire  were  practically 
all  of  the  higher  counts,  which,  for  climatic  and 
other  reasons,  Indian  mills  could  not  produce  ; 
that  in  any  case  the  advantage  to  the  Indian 
millowner  of  the  import  duty  was  inconsiderable 
and  was  counterbalanced  by  certain  draw- 
backs, arising  from  the  inferiority  of  Indian 
labour,  which  could  not  be  overcome  ;  and  that 
this  advantage,  such  as  it  was,  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  a  protective  character,  in  view 
of  the  higher  cost  of  initial  equipment  in  the 
case  of  an  Indian  mill  which  has  to  import  its 
machinery,  and  of  working  expenses  conse- 
quent on  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labour  and  on 
the  necessity  of  importing  stores  required  in  the 
production  of  cloth.  Finally,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  consumer,  very  severe  criticism  was 
directed  against  the  reduction,  in  favour  of 
imported  cotton  goods,  of  the  general  rate  of 
duty  from  5  per  cent,  to  ^  per  cent,  on  the 
ground  that  the  effect  of  the  legislation  would 
relieve  the  richer  classes  who  were  consumers 
of  the  finer  Manchester  fabrics  and  impose 
new  taxation  on  the  poorer  classes  whose  re- 
quirements were  met  by  the  Indian  mills. 

New  Factors  in  the  Situation.— Since 
the  passing  of  this  measure  into  law  the  poUcy 
of  the  Government  of  India  in  this  respect  has 
frequently  been  the  subject  of  attack  in  the 
press  and  in  the  Legislative  Councils  while  it 
has  also  formed  the  subject  of  continued  re- 
presentations by  the  industrial  interests  affected 
and  political  organizations.  In  more  recent 
years  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Excise  duties  has  been  revived  by  the 
growth  in  England  of  a  strong  body  of  public 
opinion  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Free 
Trade.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
new  phase  in  English  economic  thought  to 
press  on  behalf  of  India  the  acceptance  of  a 
policy  of  Protection  and  the  removal  of  the 
Excise  duties  is  now  claimed  by  the  opponents 
to  this  measure  as  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
application  to  the  British  Empire  of  the  prin- 
ciples associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. A  new  factor  in  the  situation  which  has 
strengthened  the  position  of  those  who  are  in 
opposition  to  the  Excise  duties  is  to  be  found 
in  the  severe  competition  which  Indian  mills 
have  to  face  in  China  as  well  as  in  India  from 
the  Japanese  industry.  The  Japanese  market 
was  lost  to  India  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century.  More  recently,  however,  Japan  has 
entered  as  a  competitor  with  India  into  the 
China  market,  while  within  the  last  few  years 
it  has  pushed  its  advantage  as  against  the 
Indian  millowner  in  the  Indian  market  itself. 
Again  it  is  claimed  that  the  recent  enhance- 
ment of  the  silver  duty  has  materially  affected 
the  position  of  the  Indian  spinner  who  relied 
on  the  China  market.  On  two  occasions  within 
the  last  five  years  the  question  of  Excise  duties 
has  come  prominently  to  the  front  as  a  result 
of  debates  in  the  Viceroy's  Council.  The 
official  attitude  is  firmly  based  on  the  position 


that  the  Excise  duties  stand  and  fall  with  the 
import  duties.  Against  such  an  attitude  all 
j  arguments  based  either  on  the  advanta^s  of 
i  a  Protectionist  as  opposed  to  a  Free  Trade 
I  policy  or  on  the  handicap  to  which  the  present 
system  exj)oses  the  Indian  millowner  can,  of 
course,  make  no  head  way.  The  Government 
\  of  India  are  confronted  with  a  heavy  recurring 
I  loss  in  their  revenues  as  a  result  of  the  aboUtion 
'  of  the  opium  traffic. 

Policy  of  1917. — The  policy  of  Government 
towards  the  Cotton  Duties  underwent  a  further 
development  in  1917.  In  the  budget  of  that 
year  provision  was  made  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  charges  on  £  100  millions,  the  contribution 
of  India  towards  the  cost  of  the  war.  This 
demanded  in  addition  to  the  natural  increase 
in  the  revenues  fresh  taxation  to  the  extent  of 
I  £  3  millions  per  annum.  Amongst  the  expedients 
adopted  to  produce  this  revenue  was  the  raising 
!  of  the  import  duty  on  cotton  goods  from  3^ 
!  per  cent  to  7J  per  cent,  which  is  the  general 
j  tariff  rate.  At  the  same  time  the  cotton  excise 
duty  was  fixed  to  remain  at  the  previous  figure 
of  per  cent,  thus  giving  the  indigenous 
industry  a  slight  protection  to  the  extent  of 
4  per  cent.  The  question  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Excise  entirely  had  to  be  dismissed  from 
consideration  in  view  of  the  demands  upon  the 
exchequer,  as  it  was  estimated  to  produce  in 
1917-18  £  320,000.  By  means  of  the  increase 
in  the  tariff  on  Cotton  Duties  the  Finance 
Member  estimated  to  produce  an  additional 
£  1  million  per  annum.  The  proposal  was 
received  with  immense  satisfaction  in  India 
as  a  step  towards  the  righting  of  what  is  almost 
everywhere  regarded  as  a  reverse  economic 
wrong.  It  aroused  very  vehement  protests  in 
Lancashire  where  the  cotton  industry  organised 
its  political  vote  and  brought  great  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  withdraw 
the  measure.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  stood  firm 
and  with  the  Government  at  his  back  refused 
to  budge  an  inch  from  the  position  which  he 
had  taken  up  in  supporting  the  Government 
of  India  in  this  matter.  There  were  anxious 
moments  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the 
Labour  Party  joining  with  the  Irish  Nationa- 
lists and  the  Lancashire  vote  mobilised  its 
forces  against  the  Government  especially  as 
the  attitude  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  following 
was  obscure.  In  the  end  Mr.  Asquith  gave 
his  support  to  the  Government  policy  on  the 
understanding  that  this,  in  common  with  all 
other  fiscal  issues,  would  be  reconsidered  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  With  this  support,  the  Bill  was 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
large  majority.  Whatever  may  be  the  influence 
of  this  slight  protective  duty  in  the  future  it 
cannot  possibly  affect  the  Lancashure  industry 
at  the  present  time.  The  dominant  factor 
governing  the  imports  of  cotton  is  not  its  price 
but  freight  and  prices  have  scared  to  such 
heights  that  a  four  per  cent,  protective  duty 
cannot  possibly  influence  the  volume  of  Lanca- 
shire trade  whilst  these  conditions  prevail. 


The  Indian  Co  lion  Committee. 
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A  resolution  issued  by  the  Governmfnt  of 
Ind-a  in  September  1917  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  examine  the 
possibilities  of  increasing  the  cultivation  of 
long- stapled  cotton  in  India,  of  improving 
existing  methods  of  ginning  and  marketing 
cotton,  of  preventing  adulteration,  damping 
and  mixing,  of  improving  the  accuracy  of  the 
cotton  forecasts  and,  generally,  of  raaldng  the 
statistical  information  published  by  Govern- 
ment of  greater  utility  to  the  cotton  trade. 
The  Committee  were  also  directed  to  submit 
recommendations  in  regard  to  the  staff  required 
and  the  organization  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cultivation  of  long-stai^led  cotton 
in  tracts  which  they  considered  suitable  for 
that  puri)ose. 

Personnel. — The  Committee  consisted  of 
the  following  :— Mr.  J.  MacKenna,  C.I.E., 
I.C.S.,  Asricultural  Adviser  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  President.  Mr.  N.  N.  Wadia, 
C.I.E.,  Ex- Chairman,  Bombay  IVlill  Owners' 
Association,  Mr.  F.  Hodgkinsoii,  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Associ- 
ation, Mr.  H.  F.  Ashton,  Executive  Engineer, 
Punjab,  Mr.  G.  S.  Henderson,  Imperial  Agricnl- 
tunst,  and  Mr.  W.  PvOberts,  Principal,  Lyallpur 
Agricultural  College,  Members.  Mr.  F.  Noyce, 
I.C.S.,  Secretary. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee,  which  was 
issued  in  April,  1919,  opens  with  an  introductory 
chapter  which  gives  an  outline  of  the  general 
position  in  regard  to  the  world's  supply  of 
cotton  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee.  To  this  chapter  is  appended  a 
tabular  statement  showing  the  trade  and  botani- 
cal classification  of  every  variety  of  cotton 
grown  in  India  with  its  "length  of  staple  and 
ginning  percentage,  the  tract  in  which  the  variety 
is  grown  and  its  estimated  area  and  outturn 
in  a  normal  season.  It  is  explained  that  cotton 
of  which  the  staple  is  three  cjuarters  of  an  inch 
or  over  is  regarded  as  long  staple  cotton  for  the 
.purposes  of  Bombay,  whilst,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Lancashire  mills,  long  staple  cotton  must  be 
a  "commercial  inch"  in  length,  the  actual 
measurement  being  somewhat  less,  and  rather 
over  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  Committee 
conclude  that,  so  far  as  separate  fiiiures  are 
available,  of  the  4,728,000  bales  of  cotton 
produced  by  India  in  a  normal  season,  720,000 
fall  within  the  Lancashire  definition  of  long 
staple  cotton  and  an  additional  478,000  bales 
within  the  Bombay  definition. 

Division  of  the  Report. — 'J'he  lleport  pro- 
per is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
is  devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  irrigational 
aspects  of  the  problems  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee dealt  and  the  second  to  their  commercial 
aspect.  The  first  part  is  again  divided  into 
chapters  in  which  the  cotton  growing  Provinces 
and  Kative  States  are  dealt  with  separately 
and  ends  with  some  general  recommendations 
regarding  agricultural  work  on  cotton.  The 
second  part  contains  four  chapters  only,  one  on 
general  commercial  questions,  more  especially 
the  question  of  preventing  malpractices  in  gin- 
ning and  pressing  factories,  one  on  cotton  fore- 
casts and  statistics,  one  in  v^hich  the  establish- 


ment of  an  East  Indian  Cotton  Association  in 
Bombay  is  recommended,  and  one  in  which  the 
formation  of  a  Central  Cotton  Committee  to  act 
as  a  link  between  the  Agricultural  Department 
and  the  trade  is  advocated. 

Agricultural  Problems. — The  Report  em- 
phasizes that,  of  the  methods  by  which  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  and  an  increase 
in  the  outturn  of  Indian  cotton  can  be  secured, 
botanical  work  is  the  most  important  and  reveals 
the  success  of  the  efforts  the  Agricultural 
Department  has  already  made  in  this  direction. 
In  the  Pimjab,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Central 
Provinces,  Madras  and  the  Broach,  Kumpta- 
Dharwar  and  Khandesh  tracts  of  Bom  hay,  it 
has  already  evolved  strains  of  cotton  superior 
to  the  indigenous  varieties  either  in  staple, 
yield  or  ginning  percentage  (that  is,  the  per- 
centage of  lint  to  the  total  outturn  of  lint  and 
seed)  and  sometimes  in  all  three.  In  the 
Central  Provinces,  where  there  were,  at  the 
time  the  Report  was  vritten,  about  700,000 
acres  under  the  short-stapled  ronevm  variety, 
the  improvement  has  been  in  yield  and  ginning 
percentaiiC,  in  the  Punjab  vvhere  there  were 
276,00  >  acre?  under  "Punjab  American" 
cotton  in  1917-18,  the  improvement  has  been 
in  staple  and  ginning  percentage,  whilst,  in  the 
Tinnevelly  tract  in  Madras  with  220,000  acres 
under  the  improved  variety  evolved  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  and  known  as  Karvn- 
ganni,  the  improvement  has  been  in  yield,  staple 
and  ginning  percentage.  It  is  in  these  three 
tracts  that  the  Agricultural  Department  has 
achieved  its  most  striliing  successes  in  evolving 
superior  strains  of  cotton.  In  the  Broach  and 
Kumpta-Dharwar  tracts,  its  superior  strains 
have  made  much  less  headway,  partly  owing  to 
the  lack  of  a  suitable  organisation  to  push  them 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  Broach  and  Kumpta 
cotton  are  varieties  which  are  possessed  of  very 
stable  characteristics  and  it  is,  therefore,  diflP- 
cult  to  secure  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  recog- 
nizable improvement  in  them.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  the  "  Westerns  "  tract  in  Madras.  The 
two  improved  strains  which  the  Agricultural 
Department  has  put  out  in  this  and  the  adjacent 
"  ^Northerns  "  tract  have  not  proved  sufficiently 
superior  to  the  local  cottons  to  justify  their 
being  persevered  with.  A  fresh  start  has 
recently  been  made  with  two  other  selections, 
No.  25  in  the  case  of  Westerns  and  No.  14  in  the 
case  of  Northerns,  and  the  Committee  recom- 
mend that  these  chould  be  given  an  exhaustive 
trial.  In  the  Broach  tract,  where  the  incursion 
of  the  short-stapled  cotton  known  as  goghari  is 
proving  a  serious  menace  to  the  reputation  of 
Broach  cotton,  they  recommend  that  the 
A:iricultural  Department  should  endeavour 
to  evolve  a  type  of  Broach  cotton  as  superior 
to  goghari  in' staple  as  is  the  present  Broach 
cotton  when  grown  pure  and  superior  to  it  in 
yield  and  ginning  percentaize.  They  do  not 
consider  that  the  very  short- stapled  variety  of 
}ieglectian  cotton  known  as  ro^eum  in  the  Central 
Provinces  and  KhandcFh  and  "  Aligarh  white- 
flowered  cotton"  in  the  United  Provinces  should 
represent  the  end  of  the  Avjricultural  Depart- 
ment's efforts  to  improve  the  indigenous  varieties 
in  those  tracts  and  desire  that  further  attempts 
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should  be  made  to  evolve  a  superior  variety  of 
negkctum  or  indicum  cotton  or  a  cross  between 
them  which  can  compete  successfully  with  the 
superior  shorter-stapled  varietie=5  in  the  matter 
of  profit  to  the  cultivator.  For  the  Punjah, 
they  recommend  further  trials  with  the  varieties 
of  American  cotton  known  as  280  F.  and  285  F. 
which  are  superior  in  staple,  though  not  at 
present  in  yield  and  ginning  percentage,  to  the 
4  F.  variety  of  which  the  Punjab  American 
crop  now  almost  entirely  consists.  These 
recommendations  apply  to  tracts  in  which  much 
botanical  work  has  already  been  done,  but  there 
are  large  tracts  which  have  been  left  practically 
untouched  botanically.  Hyderabad,  which 
produces  about  one-seventh  of  the  cotton 
grown  in  India,  is  one  of  these.  Others 
are  the  Cocanada  tract  in  Madras  and  the 
DhoUeras  tract  inBombay.  Very  little  botanical 
woik  has  been  done  on  the  indigenous  cottons 
in  the  Punjab,  on  Cambodia  in  Madras  or  on, 
the  cottons  of  Burma.  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  botanical  work  in  these 
tracts  should  be  taken  up  at  once  and  in  earnest. 
They  also  recommend  that  the  important  work 
on  cotton  breeding,  initiated  by  Mr.  Leake  at 
Cawnpore,  should  be  further  developed. 

An  increase  in  the  outturn  of  cotton  can 
be  secured  not  only  by  an  improvement  in  the 
variety  grown  but  aiso  by  improvements  in 
agricultural  practice.  The^Keport  points  out 
that  the  outturn  of  cleaned  cotton  to  the  acre  in 
India  is  only  85  pounds,  whereas  in  the  United 
States  it  is  200  pounds,  and  that  improvements 
in  agricultural  practice  should  very  consider- 
ably reduce  this  difference.  Detailed  recom- 
mendations are  made  for  each  Province  and 
Native  State,  the  most  important  improve- 
ments advocated  being  the  spread  of  the  practice 
of  sowing  in  lines  and  of  interculture  and  the 
worldng  out  of  suitable  rotations  including, 
wherever  possible,  heavy  yielding  leguminous 
fodder  crops. 

As  regards  the  organization  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  the  Committee  recom- 
mend a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  seed 
farms  in  order  to  permit  of  the  control  of  the 
selection  and  distribution  of  pure  seed  by  the 
Department  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the 
local  conditions  of  each  tract.  They  consider 
that  the  demonstration  of  the  usefulness  of 
improved  agricultural  implements  and  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  manures 
and  from  good  cultivation  should  ordinarily 
be  carried  out  on  the  lands  of  selected  cultivators, 
but  that,  where  the  establishment  of  large 
demonstration  farms  is  considered  desirable,  an 
accurate  profit  and  loss  account  should  be  main- 
tained. As  for  the  assistance  to  be  given  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  to  the  cultivator  in 
getting  a  better  price  for  a  superior  product, 
the  Committee  recommend  an  extension  of  the 
system  of  auction  sales  of  unginned  cotton 
which  have  proved  so  successful  in  spreading 
the  4  F.  variety  of  American  cotton  in  the 
Punjab.  They  consider,  however,  that  the 
Agricultural  Department  should  not,  in  any 
one  case,  attempt  to  deal  with  more  than  60,000 
maunds  of  cotton,  which  woulci  give  it  control 
over  sufficient  seed  for  400,000  acres.  After 
that,  the  sales  should  be  handed  over  to  other  i 
agencies  but  the  Department  would  still  be 
called  upon  for  advice  and  assistance  in  regard  I 


to  such  matters  as  grading,  classification,  and 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  The  additions  to 
the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Department  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  for  all  these  purposes, 
in  addition  to  nine  Botanists,  an , Entomologist 
for  the  United  Pro\inces  and  an  Imperial 
Mycologist,  are  one  Director  of  Agriculture  for 
Sind,  thirteen  Deputy  Directors  of  Agriculture 
belonging  to  the  Indian  Agricultural  Service  and 
three  Assistant  Directors  who  would  be  members 
of  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Service.  For 
Native  States,  the  additions  proposed  are  two 
Directors  of  Agriculture,  two  Deputy  Dnectors 
and  one  Botanist.  Both  in  British  territory  and 
in  Native  States,  the  subordinate  staff  would 
be  increased  proportionately. 

Irrigational  Problems — ^The  possibilities 
of  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  long  staple 
cotton  under  irrigation  in  the  cotton  growing 
Provinces  of  North  India — the  Pimjab,  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province,  the  United 
Provinces  and  Sind — are  examined  in  great 
detail  in  the  Beport.  The  Committee  are  very 
emphatically  of  opinion  that  Sind  holds  out 
great-er  possibilities  than  any  other  part  of  India 
for  the  growth  of  superior  cotton  and  strongly 
recommend  that  the  project  for  constructing 
a  barrage  across  the  Indus  at  Sukkur,  which 
would  ensure  a  perennial  water  supply  to  some 
\\  million  acres  of  land  in  that  Province,  should 
bp  carried  out  immediately.  They  estimate 
that  this  would  mean  an  area  of  660,000  acres 
under  cotton,  of  which  two-thirds  should  be 
cotton  of  longer  staple  than  any  at  present 
grown  in  India  and  at  least  1 J  inches  in  length. 

In  the  Punjab,  the  Committee  anticipate  a 
total  of  465,000  acres  under  American  cotton  on 
existing  canals  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  an  increase  of  189,000  acres  on  the  area 
in  1917,  and  a  further  addition  of  200,000  acres 
if  three  large  projects,  the  Sutlej  River  Project, 
the  Ha  veil  Project  and  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab 
Project,  are  carried  out.  Messrs.  Wadia  and 
Hodgkinson,  however,  hold  that  no  irrigation 
project  in  the  Punjab  which  may  affect  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  Indus  should  be  under- 
taken until  the  Sukkur  Barrage  Project  has  been 
carried  out  or  until  a  decision  that  it  should  be 
abandoned  has  been  arrived  at.  In  the  United 
Provinces,  the  Committee  consider  that  the 
area  under  the  Cawnpore  American  variety 
might  increase  from  2,000  acres  to  135,000  acres 
under  the  Ganges  and  Agra  Canals,  provided  a 
suliciently  high  premium  for  it  can  be  assured. 
They  hold  that  there  are  some  small  possibi- 
lities for  Punjab  American  in  the  North-West 
l^'rontier  Province,  for  Cambodia  in  the  east  of 
the  Central  Provinces  and  for  Cambodia  or 
Upland  Georgian  on  lands  which  formerly  grew 
poppy  in  Central  India.  The  cultivation  of 
Cambodia  under  w^ells  should  spread  in  Madras. 
A  thorough  investigation  of  the  possibilities 
of  tube  wells  and  of  pump  irrigation  in  the 
T*unjab  and  the  United  Provinces  is  recommend- 
(xl.  Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  the  extension 
of  irrigation  means  the  cultivation  of  more 
Vmerican  cotton  as,  in  the  Peninsula,  where  the 
longer  stapled  indigenous  varieties  are  grown, 
cotton  is  not  irrigated  except  in  the  case  of  Cam- 
bodia under  wells  in  ;Madras.  The  only  recom- 
mendation in  the  Report  in  regard  to  the  indige- 
nous varieties  under  irrigation  is  that  liberal 
Government  loans  {takavi)  should  be  granted 
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for  the  construction  of  wells  in  North  Gujarat 
where  greatly  increased  yields  have  been 
obtained  under  such  conditions. 

Commercial  Problems. -The  main  problem 
dealt  with  by  the  Committee  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Kcpoit  is  that  of  securing  to  the  culti- 
vation an  adequate  price  for  the  pure  or  superior 
varieties  of  cotton  grown  as  the  outcome  of 
the  recommendations  in  the  first  part.  With 
this  object,  the  Committee  recommend  the 
establishment  in  other  parts  of  India  of  open 
markets  on  the  Berar  system  in  which  the 
purchaser  of  cotton  should  be  able  to  see  exactly 
what  he  is  buying  and  to  pay  for  it  accordingly. 
The  cotton  tracts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
except  8ind,  and  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
except  the  Coconada  tract  and  the  Punjab 
Canal  Colonies  are  considered  specially  suitable 
for  the  establishment  of  such  markets.  Other 
measures  proposed  are  the  publication  of  cotton 
prices  in  up-country  markets  in  a  way  which 
would  enable  the  cultivator  to  realise  their 
true  significance,  an  extension  of  the  activities 
of  co-operative  sale  societies  and  the  standardi- 
zation of  weights  on  the  basis  of  a  cotton  maund 
of  28  pounds,  which  would  prevent  the  cultivator 
from  being  cheated  by  unscrupulous  middlemen. 
More  important  than  any  of  these  recommend- 
ations is  the  proposal  that  all  ginning  and  press- 
ing  factories  should  be  licensed.    The  Report 
states  that  the  malpractices  from  which  the 
cultivator  and  the  village  money  lender  are 
responsible  are  of  minor  importance  compared 
with  those  which  are  carried  on  in  these  factories 
and  that  it  is  in  them  that  the  bulk  of  the  adul- 
teration, mixing  and  damping,  which  have  so  i 
injuriously  affected  the  reputation  of  Indian  | 
Cotton,  takes  place.  It  is,  therefore,  recommend-  I 
ed  that  all   ginning  factories   to  be   erected  ; 
hereafter  should  conform  to  the  plan  for  a  model 
factory  published  with  the  Report  and  that  all 
ginning  and  pressing  factories  already  in  exis- 
tence should  be  required  to  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  regarding  the  provision  of  suffi-  • 
ciently  wide  platforms  for  unginned  cotton  and  i 
lint,  the  paving  of  press  houses  and  of  the  com- 
pounds of  ginning  factories,  the  maintenance  I 
of  machinery  in  proper  order,  the  submission  of  i 
returns,  the  use  of  standard  weights,  the  disposal  1 
of  seed  and  so  on.    A  preliminary  to  the  issue  I 
of  licenses  would  be  the  assignment  to  all  fac-  i 
tories  of  distinctive  numbers  and  marks,  which  ; 
would  enable  the  cotton  dealt  with  by  them  to  , 
be  traced.    Licenses  would  only  be  issued  to  \ 
factories  which  conformed  to  the  published  | 
plan  or  were  brought  up  to  the  standard  laid 
down  and  would  be  withdrawn  for  breach  ; 
of  the  conditions  mentioned  above  or  on  proof  | 
of  such  malpractices  as  damping,  mixing,  or 
adulteration.    Complaints  would  be  made  by 
the  sufferers  and  would  be  investigated  by  1 
Committees  on  which  the  cotton  trade  would  be  | 
adequately  represented.   In  order  still  further  to  ; 
prevent  the  adulteration  or  mixing  of  waste  or  | 
short  staple  cotton  with  long  staple  cotton,  it  ! 
is  recommended  that  the  transport  of  cotton  \ 
waste  by  rail  except  from  one  spinning  or  weav-  I 
ing  mill  to  another  or  to  a  port  of  shipment  such  i 
as  Bombay  should  be  entirely  prohibited  as  well 
as  the  transport  by  sea  from  one  port  to  another.  ; 
The  transport  by  rail  of  cotton  either  ginned.  ■ 
or  unginned,  loose  or  in  bales,  would  also  be 
prohibited  except  to  hem  Me  consumers  such  [ 


j  as  spinning  or  weaving  mills  or  to  ports  for 
;  disposal  there  or  shipment  outside  India.  In 
j  cases  in  which  this  course  would  involve  hard- 
I  ship  transport  under  license  is  suggested. 

I  Statistical  Information. — The  most  im- 
portant recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
:  improvement  of  cotton  forecasts  are  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  impress  upon  the 
primary  reporting  agencies  the  meaninij  of  the 
term  *  normal '  and  its  equivalent  in  annas, 
that  the  yield  of  cotton  should  invariably  be 
reported  in  terms  of  unginned  cotton,  the  neces- 
sary conversion  into  terms  of  ginned  cotton  and 
i  of  the  anna  estimate  into  American  notation 
being  made  in  the  office  of  the  Provincial  Birec- 
i  tor  ot  Agriculture,  that  special  care  should  be 
taken  in  estimating  the  outturn  of  cotton  when 
'  grown  with  other  crops  and  that  more  use 
should  be  made  01  non-off'cial  agencies  svich  as 
large  firms,  large  and  small  landhokiers  and 
ginning  factories.  The  Committee  consider 
that  a  *twelve-aniia'  crop  should  everywhere 
be  regarded  as  representing  a  normal  crop  unless 
there  are  special  reasons  to  the  contrary.  They 
also  recommend  that  the  work  of  submitting 
estimates  of  outturn  should  everywhere  be 
handed  over  to  the  Agricultural  Department  as 
soon  as  possible  and  that  the  results  obtained 
on  Government  farms  should  be  utilized  more 
largely  than  at  present,  especially  for  purposes 
of  comparison  with  previous  years  and  for 
ascertaining  ginning  percentages.  They  hold 
that  the  submission  of  returns  of  cotton  ginned 
and  pressed  by  ginning  and  pressing  factories 
should  be  made  corni)ulsory  by  legislation,  the 
penalty  for  failure  being  the  withdrawal  of  the 
license  of  the  factory. 

Establishment  of  a  Central  Cotton  Trade 
Association. — The  Committee  suggest  not  only 
the  better  organization  of  the  Agricultural 
Bepaitnient  but  also  of  the  Cotton  Trade.  The 
way  in  which  this  is  to  be  secured  is  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Central  Cotton  Trade  Asso- 
ciation in  Bombay,  to  be  known  as  the  East 
India  Cotton  Association  which,  as  far  as  the 
control  of  the  cotton  trade  is  concerned,  will 
take  the  place  of  the  seven  distinct  bodies 
representing  different  branches  of  the  trade 
which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  the  Report 
was  written  and  still  exist,  though  the  functions 
of  two  of  the  most  important  of  them,  the  Bom- 
bay Cotton  Trade  Association  and  the  Bombay 
Cotton  Exchange,  are  at  present  exercised  by 
the  Cotton  Contracts  Board.  It  is  intended 
that  the  East  India  Cotton  Association 
should  be  the  permanent  successor  of  the  latter. 
Mr.  N.  N.  Wadia,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  drawing  up  a 
suitable  scheme  for  the  latter.  This  he  did  in 
consultation  with  the  Directors  of  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Association  and  Mr.  S.  Glazebrooke, 
lilx- Chairman  of  the  Bombay  Cotton  Trade 
Association,  and  the  scheme  is  at  i)resent  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Establishment  of  a  Central  Cotton  Com- 
mittee.—I'inally,  the  Committee  make  provi- 
sion for  n  uch  closer  connexion  betw  een  the 
Agricultural  Department  and  the  Cotton  Trade. 
Tiiey  point  out  the  evils  w'hich  have  resulted 
in  the  past  from  the  ignorance  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  and  the  trade  of  what  the 
other  was  doing.   It  is  proposed  that  the  Central 
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Cotton  Committee  to  which  all  connected  with 
cotton,  whether  agriculturally  or  commercially, 
will  be  able  to  turn  to  for  advice  or  assistance, 
should  consist  of  about  twenty  members.  The 
nine  official  members  would  be  the  Agricultural 
Adviser  to  the  Government  of  India,  who  would 
be  President,  six  agricultural  experts  working 
on  cotton  from  the  six  great  cotton  gro^^ing 
Provinces,  the  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence,  and  the  Director  of  Statistics. 
The  remaining  members,  with  the  exception  of 
a  representative  of  the  Co-operative  Department, 
who  might  be  either  an  official  or  a  non-official, 
would  represent  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
similar  bodies  and  would  also  include  a  represen- 
tative of  Lancashire.  The  functions  of  the 
Committee  would  be  almost  entirely  advisory  but 
its  advice  would  carry  very  great  weight.  It 
would  be  oi  special  importance  in  connexion 
with  legislation  proposed  on  any  matters  con- 
nected with  cotton,  which  would  invariably  be 
referred  to  it,  and  also  In  regard  to  the  working 
of  the  system  of  licensing  ginning  and  pressing 
factories.  The  penalty  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
license  of  an  offending  factory  would  only  be 
inflicted  upon  its  recommendation.  It  would 
assist  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Departments 
in  obtaining  authoritative  valuations  of  new- 
varieties  of  cotton  and  in  getting  accurate 
spinning  tests  carried  out.  For  this  purpose 
a  Technologist  would  be  added  to  its  statf .  The 
Committee  would  w^ork  to  a  large  extent  through 


Provincial  and  Local  Sub-Committees  whose  con- 
stitution would  be  similar  to  its  own  though 
they  would  be  on  a  smaller  scale.  Great  stress 
is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  Secretary 
of  first  class  organizing  ability. 

Cost  of  the  proposals.— The  cost  of  the 
additions  to  the  staff  of  the  Acrricultural  De- 
partment proposed  by  the  Committee  is  esti- 
mated at  Ks.  14  lakhs  per  annum.  An  annual 
grant  of  at  least  lis.  2  lakhs  per  annum  tor  the 
Central  Cotton  Committee  is  recommended  in 
addition  to  this.  It  is  suggest^;d  that  funds 
might  be  provided,  if  considered  desirable,  by 
the  imposition  of  a  (;ase  of  eight  annas  a  bale 
on  all  cotton  used  in  the  mills  in-  India  or  ex- 
ported. 

Action  taken  on  the  Report— In  a  Resolu- 
tion, dated  August  2nd,  1919,  the  Government  of 
India,  whilst  with  a  few  exceptions,  leaving  to 
the  discretion  of  Local  Governments  the  adop- 
tion of  the  recommendations  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Report,  desired  them  to  lose  no  time  in 
considering  the  recommendations  in  respect  of 
additional  appointments  in  the  Agricultural 
DeT)artment.  The  Government  of  India  stated 
that  they  were  undertaking  a  detailed  examin- 
ation of  the  recommendations  in  the  second 
part  and  that  precedence  wov.ld  be  given  to  the 
proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  Central  Cotton 
Committee  and  to  those  for  licensing  ginning 
and  pressing  factories. 


{For  Cctton  Cloth  Control  q.  v.). 
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Of  the  tliree  Presidency  Banks  the  Bank  of 
Bengal  which  commenced  business  in  the  year 
1806  is  by  far  the  oldest.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Bank  of  Bombay  in  1840  and  by  the 
Bank  of  Madras  in  1843.  A  scheme  is  now  under 
consideration  to  amalgamate  the  three  Presi- 
dency Banks  into  an  Imperial  Bank. 

To  commence  with  and  for  some  considerable 
time  thereafter  Government  had  a  very  large 
interest  in  all  three  Banks,  holding  as  they  did  ! 
a  large  proportion  of  the  share  capital  and  having  | 
the  right  to  nominate  a  number  of  the  Direc-  i 
tors.    It  was  decided  hov/ever  in  1876  that  j 
this  connection  should  cease  and  Government 
holding  of  shares  was    accordingly  reahsed 
in  that  year  and  the  right  to  be  represented  ' 
on  the  Directorates  was  given  up  at  the  same  1 
time.    Government  are  still  entitled,  however,  | 
to  aud^t  the  Banks'  accounts  at  any  time  if  I 
they  d^em  this  necessary,  to  call  for  any  in-  j 
formation  touching  the  affairs  of  the  Banks 
and  the  production  of  any  documents  relative 
thereto,  and  may  also  require  the  publication 
of  such  statements  of  assets  and  liabilities 
at  such  intervals  and  in  such  form  and  manner 
as  may  be  thought  fit.    The  Banks*  Agree- 
ments with  Government  are  usually  arranged 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  at  a  time  and  now-a- 
days  provide  for  the  most  part  for  the  carrying 
on  at  the  head  oflSces  and  branches  of  the 
ordinary  banking  business  of  Government  in 
India  and  for  the  management  and  conduct 
in  the  three  Presidency  towns  of  the  Govern- 
ment loans.    The  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment Savings  Bank  was  at  one  time  entrusted 
to  the  Bank,  but  this  was  handed  over  to  the 
Post  Office  in  the  year  1896. 

Paper  Currency. 

The  Banks  had  the  right  to  issue  currency 
notes  until  the  year  1862 ;  but  in  that  year 
this  privilege  was  withdrawn  and  to  compen- 
sate the  Banks  for  being  deprived  of  this  right, 
Government  decided  to  deposit  the  whole  of 
their  balances  at  the  Presidency  towns  with 
the  Banks.  This  practice  held  good  until 
the  year  1876,  when  the  Reserve  Treasuries 
were  formed ;  but  since  that  year  Government 
balances,  which  are  all  payable  at  call,  have 
only  been  maintained  at  a  figure  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  Government  and  suffi- 
cient also  to  compensate  the  Banks  in  part 
lOr  the  work  of  keeping  the  accounts.  There 
are  signs  however  that  Government  intend 
to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  in  future  in  regard 
to  the  balances  they  maintain  with  the  Presi- 
dency Banks.  There  is  ro  definite  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  Govemmeut  to  keep  any 
balance  with  the  Banks  either  at  the  head 
offices  or  branches  ;  but  there  is  a  stipulation 
that  in  the  event  of  the  balance  at  the  head 
office  of  each  Bank  falling  below  a  certain 
stated  figure,  which  varies  in  the  case  of  each 
Bank,  Government  will  pay  interest  on  the 
deficit. 

In  order  to  assist  Government  in  their 
attempts  to  encourage  the  use  of  currency  notes 
throughout  India  the  Banks  have  recently 
undertaken  to  issue  and  encash  on  behalf  of 


Government  universal  Currency  notes  for  the 
public  freely  at  most  of  their  Branches  and  in 
consideration  of  their  having  undertaken  this 
work  Government  have,  it  is  understood, 
agreed  to  maintain  certain  minimum  balances, 
at  such  Branches  so  long  as  they  are  entrusted 
with  this  work. 

Government  Deposits. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  Govern- 
ment deposits  with  each  Bank  at  various 
periods  during  the  last  40  years  or  so  : — 
In  Lakhs  of  rupees. 


Bank 

Bank 

Bank 

— 

of 

of 

of 

Total. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

30  June 

1881     . . 

230 

61 

53 

344 

1886     . . 

329 

82 

39 

450 

1891     . . 

332 

97 

63 

482 

1896     . . 

225 

88 

57 

370 

1901     . . 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1906     . . 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1911 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1912     . . 

210 

155 

75 

440 

1913     . . 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1914     . . 

290 

197 

93 

580 

1915     . . 

263 

187 

102 

552 

1916  .. 

336 

263 

115 

714 

1917  .. 

1338 

716 

209 

2263 

1918     . . 

661 

549 

213 

1426 

1919  .. 

:U6 

298 

142 

786 

General  Banking  Business. 

This  Is  regulated  by  the  Presidency  Banka 
Act,  1876,  under  which  Act  all  three  Banks 
are  now  working.  The  various  descriptions 
of  business  which  the  Banks  may  transact  are 
clearly  laid  down  in  Sec.  36  of  the  Act,  and  it 
is  expressly  provided  in  Sec.  37  that  the  Banka 
shall  not  transact  any  kind  of  banking  busi- 
ness other  than  those  sanctioned  in  Sec.  36. 
Briefly  stated  the  main  classes  of  business  which 
the  Banks  may  engage  in  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Investing  of  money  in  any  securities  of 
the  Government  of  India  or  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  stock  or  debentures  of,  or  shares  in 
Railways  bearing  a  Government  guar- 
antee in  respect  of  interest  and  the  de- 
bentures and  securities  of  any  Munici- 
pal body  or  Port  Trust  in  India  or  of 
the.  Bombay  Improvement  Trust  and 
the  altering,  converting  and  transpos- 
ing of  such  investments. 

(2)  Advancing  of  money  against  any  of  the 
securities  specified  above  or  against 
bullion  or   other  goods  which  or  the 
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documents  of  title  to  which  are  deposi-  : 
ted  with  or  assigned  to  the  Bank  as  \ 
security.  1 

(3)  Advancing  of  raoney  against  accepted  I 
bills  of  Exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

(4)  Drawing,  discounting,  buying  and  selling 
of  bills  of  exchange  and  other  negoti- 
able securities  payable  in  India  or 
Ceylon. 

(5)  Receiving  deposits. 

(6)  Receiving  securities  for  safe  custody 
and  realisation  of  interest,  &c.,  from  con- 
stituents of  the  Bank. 

(7)  Buying  and  selling  of  gold  and  silver, 
whether  coined  or  uncoined. 

(8)  Transacting  pecuniary  agency  business 
on  commission. 

The  principal  restrictions  placed  on  the 
business  of  the  Banks  are  as 
follows : — 

(1)  The  drawing,  discounting,  buying  and 
selling  of  bills  of  exchange  and  other 
negotiable  securities  is  confined  to 
bills  and  securities  payable  in  India  and 
Ceylon. 

(2)  Borrowing  of  money  is  only  permitted 

in  India. 

(3)  Loans  or  advances  upon  mortgage  or 
in  any  other  manner  upon  the  security 


of  any  immovable  property  or  tl.o 
documents  of  title  relating  thereto  \r< 
expressly  prohibited. 

(4)  The  amount  which  may  be  advanced 
to  any  individual  or  partnership  by  way 
of  discount  or  on  personal  security  is 
limited  to  an  amount  prescribed  in  the 
Bye-Laws  of  the  Banks,  such  Bye-Law^s 
having  previously  been  approved  by 
Government. 

(5)  Loans  or  advances  cannot  be  granted 
for  a  longer  period  than  six  months  at 
a  time. 

(6)  Discounts  cannot  be  made  or  advances 
on  personal  security  be  given,  unless 
such  discounts  or  advances  carry  with 
them  the  several  responsibihties  of  at 
least  two  persons  or  firms  unconnected 
with  each  other  in  general  partnership. 

Various  representations  have  been  made 
to  Government  by  the  Banks  to  have  certain 
of  these  restrictions  withdrawn,  particularly 
those  referred  to  under  Nos.  1  and  2,  which 
latter  effectually  prevent  the  Banks  from  doins 
anythmg  in  the  nature  of  exchange  business 
and  from  having  access  to  the  London  money 
market  for  borrowing  purposes.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  were  prepared  to  meet  the  Banks 
wishes  in  the  above  connection  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  year  1903 ;  but  the  Secretary  of  State 
did  not  approve  of  the  Government  proposals, 
and  they  were  finally  negatived  in  1906, 


Governirent  Deposits. 

The  proportions  which  Government  deposits  have  borne  from  time  to  time  to  the  total  Capital 
Reserve  and  deposit  of  the  three  Banks  are  shown  below  : — 


In  Lakhs  of  Rupees. 


1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

3 

Government 
deposits. 

4 

Other 
deposits. 

Proportion  of 
Government 
1     deposits  to 
1     I,  2,  3  &  4. 

31st  December, 

1891 

350 

97 

297 

1412 

13*7  Der  cent. 

1896 

350 

158 

299 

1292 

14*2"  „ 

1901 

360 

213 

340 

1463 

14*3  „ 

1906 

360 

279 

307 

2745 

8-3 

1907 

360 

294 

335 

2811 

8-8 

1008 

360 

309 

325 

2861 

8-4  „ 

1909 

360 

318 

319 

3265 

7*4  „ 

1910 

360 

331 

423 

3234 

9*7  „ 

1911 

360 

340 

438 

3419 

9-6  „ 

1912 

375 

361 

426 

3578 

90 

1913 

375 

370 

587 

3644 

11-8  „ 

1914 

375 

386 

561 

4002 

10*5  „ 

1915 

375 

369 

487 

3860  - 

9-5 

1916 

375 

358 

520 

4470 

9-0  „ 

1917 

375 

363 

771 

6771 

9-3 

3  918 

375 

340 

864 

5097 

12-9  „ 

The  Banks  have  also  the  management  of  the  debt  of  a  number  of  the  Municipalities,  Port 
Trusts  and  Improvement  Trusts  throughout  India. 


Presidency  Banks'  Progress. 
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Government  policy  In  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  their  surplus  treasury  balances  in  India  has 
beeB  strongly  criticised  at  various  times  during 
the  last  thirty  years  or  so,  and  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  high  rates  of  interest  which 
are  so  common  a  feature  in  India  when  the 
crops  come  to  be  marketed  are  to  a  very  large 
extent  due  to  Government  action  in  withdraw- 
ing money  from  the  market  when  it  is  most 
needed  and  locking  it  up  in  the  Reserve  Trea- 
suries. This  question  was  considered  at  some 
length  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Indian 
Finance  and  Currency  q.  v.  which  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  balances  were  open  to  criticism. 
The  Commission  further  stated  that  the  most 
obvious  remedy  would  be  to  close  the  Reserve 
Treasuries  and  place  the  whole  of  the  Govern- 
ment balances  in  the  Presidency  towns  with 
the  Presidency  Banks ;  but  their  final  recom- 
mendation in  this  connection  was  that  Govern- 


ment should  make  loans  from  their  balances 
to  the  Presidency  Banlcs — such  loans  to  be 
within  the  absolute  discretion  of  Government 
and  to  be  granted  only  on  good  security  and 
for  short  periods.  It  is  not  known  how  far 
the  Government  of  India  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  Commission's  recommendation  in  this 
respect. 

The  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Bank  was  considered  at  some  length  by  the 
Commission  and  a  considerable  mass  of  evidence 
was  taken  on  this  point.  The  opinions  offered 
were  however  very  conflicting,  and  although 
a  draft  scheme  for  such  a  Bank  was  drawn  up 
by  two  of  the  Members  of  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  as  a  whole  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
make  recommendations  one  way  or  the  other 
on  the  question  of  a  State  Bank.  The  whole 
question  will  no  doubt  receive  full  consideration 
after  the  war. 


Recent  Progress. 

The  following  statements  shew  the  progress  made  by  the  three  Banks  within  recent  years  : — 
In  Lakhs  of  Rupees. 
•   Bank  of  Bengai. 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt, 
depo- 
sits. 

Other 
depo- 
sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 
ments. 

Dividend 
for  year. 

31st  December. 

1895 

200 

68 

184 

677 

422 

132 

10   per  cent. 

1900 

200 

103 

155 

582 

243 

136 

11 

1905 

200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 

1906 

200 

150 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

12 

1907 

200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 

1908 

200 

165 

178 

1575 

507 

349 

13 

1909 

200 

170 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

14 

1910 

200 

175 

198 

1609 

514 

368 

14 

1911 

200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

321 

14 

1912        ..  .. 

200 

185 

234 

1711 

665 

310 

14 

1913 

200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

319 

11 

1914 

200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 

10 

1915 

200 

*204 

265 

1978 

785 

793 

16 

1916 

200 

♦213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

1917 

200 

t221 

4  48 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

1918 

200 

$189 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

67 


1895 
1900 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Bank  of  Bombay. 


100 

51 

76 

358 

228 

305 

100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

158 

100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

100 

106 

117 

1124 

3J5 

210 

100 

106 

200 

1015 

4'?  7 

232 

100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

100 

90 

142 

1367 

667 

312 

100 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

353 

11  percent 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

17|  „ 
18J 
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Bane  of  Madras. 


iveserve. 

Govt, 

SITS. 

Other 
depo- 
sits. 

Cash  ! 

Invest, 
ments. 

Dividend 
for  year. 

1895 

50 

16 

45 

278 

144 

45 

10 

per  cent. 
»» 

1900 

60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

8 

1905 

60 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 

f» 

1906 

60 

32 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 

1907 

60 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 

»» 

1908 

60 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 

1909 

60 

44 

49 

500 

141 

79 

12 

»» 

1910 

60 

48 

72 

567 

184 

85 

12 

1911 

60 

52 

59 

625 

165 

104 

12 

»♦ 

1912 

75 

70 

75 

743 

196 

113 

12 

1913 

75 

73 

86 

805 

219 

117 

12 

1914 

75 

76 

91 

761 

267 

134 

12 

1915 

75 

65 

86 

803 

256 

184 

12 

1916 

75 

55 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 

»> 

1917 

75 

50 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 

1918 

75 

50 

102 

954 
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139 

12 

Note.— {The  Banks  have  power  under  Sec.  36  {1 
under  certain  stated  circumstances, 
importance.) 

Branches. 

Bank  of  Bengal. 

Calcutta — 

Harrison  Road,  Clive  Street  &  Park  Street. 
Agra,  Akyab,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Cawnpore 
Chittagong,  Dacca,  Delhi,  Hyderabad  Dec- 
can,  Jalpaiguri,  Lahore,  Lucknow,  Moulmein, 
Nagpore,  Naraingunge,  Patna,  Rangoon. 
Secunderabad,  Simla. 

Pay  Offices, 

Chandpore,  Serajgunge  and  Bombay  (Agency). 


)  to  draw  Bills  of  Exchange  payable  out  of  India 
but  this  permission  is   of  comparatively  little 
Bank  op  Bombay. 

I  Bombay—- 

Byculla,  Mandvi  and  Sandhurst  Road, 
I  Ahmedabad,  Ahmedabad  City  (Sub  Branch), 
i     Akola,  Amraoti,  Broach,  Hyderabad  (Sind), 
Indore,  Jalgaon,  Karachi,   Poona,  Quetta, 
Rajkot,  Sholapur,  Sukkur  and  Surat. 
Bank  of  Madras. 
Alleppy,  Bangalore,  Bellary,  Bimh'patam,  Cali- 
cut, Coconada,  Cochin,  Coimbatore,  Colombo, 
Guntur,   Madura,  Mangalore,  Masulipatam, 
Negapatam,  Ootacamund,  Salem,  Tellicherry 
Trichinopoly,  Trivandrum  and  Tuticorin. 
Out  Stations. 
Bezwada,  Erode,  Narsapur,  Rajahmundry  and 
Vizi  anagram. 

THE  EXCHANGE  BANKS. 


The  Banks  carrying  on  Exchange  business 
in  India  are  merely  branch  agencies  of  Banks 
having  their  head  oflfices  in  London,  on  the 
Continent,  or  in  the  Far  East  and  the  United 
States.  Originally  their  business  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  financing  of  the  ex- 
ternal trade  of  India ;  but  in  recent  years 
most  of  them,  while  continuing  to  finance  this 
part  of  India's  trade,  have  also  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  financing  of  the  internal  portion  also 
at  the  places  where  their  branches  are  situated. 

At  one  time  the  Banks  carried  on  their  opera- 
tions in  India  almost  entirely  with  money 
borrowed  elsewhere,  principally  in  London — 
the  home  oflaces  of  the  Banks  attracting  de- 
posits for  use  in  India  by  offering  rates  of  in- 
terest much  higher  than  the  EngUsh  Banks 
were  able  to  quote.  Within  recent  years  how- 
ever it  has  been  discovered  that  it  is  possible 
to  attract  deposits  in  India  on  quite  as  fa/our- 
able  terms  as  can  be  done  in  London  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  financing  done  by  the 
Exchange  Banks  is  now  carried  through  by 
means  of  money  actually  borrowed  in  Indict. 
No  information  is  available  as  to  how  far  each 
Bank  has  secured  deposits  in  India  but  the 
following  statement  published  by  the  Director- 
General  of  Statistics  in  India  shows  how  rapidly 
such  deposits  have  grown  in  the  aggregate 
wiliiin  rofont  years. 


Total  Deposits  of  all  Exchange  Banks 

SECURED  IN  India. 

In  Lakhs  of  Rupees. 
1895  ..  ..  ..  1030 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


1050 
1183 
1370 
1614 
1632 
1704 
1808 
1917 
1951 
2027 
2479 
2816 
2953 
3103 
3014 
3354 
3803 
5337 


Investments. 


Exchange  Banks* 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  invest^ 
ment  of  the  Banks'  resources,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns India,  this  to  a  great  extent  consists  o^ 
the  purchase  of  bills  drawn  against  imports 
and  exports  to  and  from  India. 

The  financing  of  the  import  trade  originated 
and  is  carried  through  however  for  the  most 


The  Exchange  Banks,, 
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part  by  Branches  outside  of  India,  the  Indian 
Branches'  share  in  the  business  consisting  prin- 
cipally in  collecting  the  amount  of  the  bills 
at  maturity  and  in  furnishing  their  other  branch- 
es with  information  as  to  the  means  and  stand- 
ing of  the  drawees  of  the  bills,  and  it  is  as  re- 
gards the  export  business  that  the  Indian 
Branches  are  more  immediately  concerned. 
The  Exchange  Banks  have  practically  a  mono- 
poly of  the  expert  finance  in  India  and  in  view 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  trade  which  has  to 
be  dealt  with  the  Banks  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  require  to  utilise  a  very  large 
proportion  of  their  resources  in  carrying  through 
the  business.  They  are  able  however  by  a 
system  of  rediscount  in  London  to  limit  the 
employment  of  their  own  resources  to  a  com- 
paratively small  figure  in  relation  to  the  busi- 
ness they  actually  put  through.  No  definite 
information  can  be  secured  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  rediscounting  in  London  is  carried 
on  but  the  following  figures  appearing  in  the 
balance  sheets  dated  31st  December  1917  of 
the  undemoted  Banks  will  give  some  idea  of  this. 
Liability  on  Bills  op  Exchange  re-dis- 
counted AND  STILL  Current. 

£ 

Chartered,  Bank  of  India  Australia  .3,942,000 
and  China. 

Eastern  Bank,  Ld   569,000 

Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  5,475,000 

Corporation. 
Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  Ld.        . .  2,245,000 
National  Bank  of  India,  Ld   2,838,000 


15,069,000 


The  above  figures  do  not  of  course  relate 
to  re-discounts  of  Indian  bills  alono,  as  the 
Banks  operate  in  other  parts  of  the  world  also, 
but  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  bills  drawn  in 
India  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole. 


The  bills  against  exports  are  largely  drawn 
at  three  months'  sight  and  may  either  be**clean" 
or  be  accompanied  by  the  documents  relating 
to  the  goods  in  respect  of  which  they  are  drawn. 
Most  of  them  are  drawn  on  well  known  firms 
at  home  or  against  credits  opened  by  Banks 
or  financial  houses  in  England  and  bearing  as 
they  do  an  Exchange  Bank  endorsement  they 
are  readily  taken  up  by  the  discount  houses 
and  Banks  in  London.  Any  bills  purchased 
in  India  are  sent  home  by  the  first  possible 
Mail  so  that  presuming  they  are  rediscounted 
as  soon  as  they  reach  London  the  Exchange 
Banks  are  able  to  secure  the  return  of  their 
money  in  about  16  or  17  days  instead  of  having 
to  wait  for  three  months  which  would  be  the 
case  if  they  were  unable  to  rediscount.  It 
must  not  be  assumed  however  that  all  bills 
are  rediscounted  as  soon  as  they  reach  London 
as  at  times  it  suits  the  Banks  to  hold  up  the 
bills  in  anticipation  of  a  fall  in  the  London 
discount  rate  while  on  occasions  also  the  Banks 
prefer  to  hold  the  bills  on  their  own  account 
as  an  investment  until  maturity. 

The  Banks  place  themselves  in  funds  in  India 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  export  bills  in 
a  variety  of  ways  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal : — 

(1)  Proceeds  of  import  bills  as  they  mature. 

(2)  Sale  of  drafts  and  telegraphic  trans- 
fers payable  in  London  and  elsewhere 
out  of  India. 

(3)  Purchase  of  Council  Bills  and  Telegra- 
phic Transfers  payable  in  India  from 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

(4)  Imports  of  bar  gold  and  silver  bullion. 

(5)  Imports  of  sovereigns  from  London, 
Egypt  or  Australia, 

The  remaining  business  transacted  by  the 
Banks  in  India  is  of  the  usual  nature  and  need 
not  be  given  in  detail. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  various  Exchange  Banks  carrying  on 
business  in  India  as  at  31st  December  1918. 


In  Thousands  of  £. 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash  and 
Investment. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India  Austria  Sc  China. 

1200 

2000 

33777 

9499 

Comptoir   National   D'    Eseompte  de 

8000 

1740 

80908 

12756 

Paris. 

liastern  Bank,  Ld. 

600 

90 

5784 

2312 

Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking . . 

1500 

3600 

34117 

11436 

Imperial  Bank  of  Persia 

050 

320 

1789 

4760 

International  Banking  Corpn  

650 

1162 

11958 

4198 

Mercantile  Bank  of  India 

562 

700 

12370 

3710 

1000 

1350 

27517 

7953 

National  Bank  of  South  Africa 

2965 

1050 

40*21 

13461 

Kusso  Asiatic  Bank  (1915) 

4745 

2500 

48200 

11 260 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank  . .       . .       . . 

4200 

2765 

54617 

25603 

2250 

450 

■  26998 

6625 

2500 

653 

42807 

12855 
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JOINT  STOCK  BANKS. 


Previous  to  1906  there  were  few  Banks  of 
this  description  operating  in  India,  and  such  as 
were  then  in  existence  were  of  comparatively 
small  importance  and  had  their  business  con- 
fined to  a  very  restricted  area.  The  rapid 
development  of  this  class  of  Bank,  which  has 
been  so  marked  a  feature  in  Banking  within 
recent  years,  really  had  its  origin  in  Bombay 
and  set  in  with  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  India  and  the  Indian  Specie  Bank  in  1906. 
After  that  time  there  was  a  perfect  stream 
of  new  flotations,  and  although  many  of  the  new 
Companies  confined  themselves  to  legitimate 
bauKing  business,  on  the  other  hand  a  very  large 
number  engaged  in  other  businesses  in  addition 
and  can  hardly  be  properly  classed  as  Banks. 

These  Banks  made  very  great  strides  during 
the  first  few  years  of  their  existence,  but  it 
was  generally  suspected  in  well  informed  circles 
that  the  business  of  many  of  the  Banks  was 


of  a  very  speculative  and  unsafe  character  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  no  great  surprise  to  many 
people  when  it  became  known  that  some  of  the 
Banks  were  in  difficulties. 

The  first  important  failure  to  take  place  was 
that  of  the  People's  Bank  of  India  and  the  loss 
of  confidence  caused  by  the  failure  of  that  Bank 
resulted  in  a  very  large  number  of  other  failures, 
the  principal  being  that  of  the  Indian  Specie 
Bank. 

The  public  have  for  the  time  being  lost  much 
of  their  confidence  in  this  class  of  Bank  and 
deposits  to  a  very  large  extent  have  been  with- 
drawn and  it  is  feared  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  money  has  gone  back  into  hoards.  This 
is  very  unfortunate  as  many  of  the  Bank's, 
particularly  the  older  established  concerns, 
have  always  been  recognised  as  being  conducted 
on  safe  and  prudent  lines. 


The  following  shows  the  position  of  the  better  known  existing  Banks  as  it  appears  in  the 
1  atest  available  Balance  Sheets  : — 

In  LaJchs  of  Rupees. 


Capital. 


Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Cash  and 
Investments. 


Allahabad  Bank,  Ld. 

Alliance  Bank  of  Simla,  Ld  

Bank  of  Baroda,  Ld  

Bank  of  India,  Ld.   

Bank  of  Mysore,  Ld  

Central  Bank  of  India,  Ld. 

Madras  Bank,  Ld. 

Karachi  Bank,  Ld.   

National    Financing  and  Commission 
Corporation,  Ld. 

Oudh  Commercial  Bank,  Ld  

Punjab  National  Bank,  Ld  

Tata  Industrial  Bank,  Ld  


30 
88 
20 

50 
10 

33 

10 
2 
10 


5 
16 
75 


41 
.^0 
11 

13 
3 
11 

2 

*i 


3 
13 


724 
1272 
204 

675 
74 
773 

29 
7 
63 


7 

223 
583 


222 
657 
74 

237 
27 
403 

10 
1 
27 


1 

109 
235 


The  principal  Banks  which  have  gone  into  liquidation  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
arc  given  below  along  with  a  Statement  of  their  Capital  lleserve  and  deposits  as  at  the  date  of 
the  latest  available  Balance  Sheets: — 

In  LaJchs  of  Rupees. 


Capital. 


Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Bank  of  Upper  India  (1912)   

Bombay  Banking  Co. 

Credit  Bank  of  India,  Ld.   

Deccan  Bank,  Ld.   

Indian  Specie  Bank,  Ld  

Kathiawad  and  Ahmedabad  Banking  Corporation 

Lahore  Bank,  Ld.  (1912)  

People's  Bank  of  India,  Ld  

Punjab  Co-operative  Bank,  Ld.  (1912)  . . 

The  Pioneer  Bank   

Standard  Bank,  Ld  


10 
1 

10 
1 
75 

7 
1 
12 

7 

3-84 
10 


15 


191 
15 

5] 
11 

270 

23 
28 
127 

CO 
1*96 
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Growth  of  Joint  Stock  Banks. 

The  following  figures  appearing  in  the  Report 
of  the  Director-General  of  Statistics  shews  the 
growth  of  the  Capital,  Reserve  and  Deposits 
of  the  principal  Joint  Stock  Banks  registered 
in  India : — 


In  Lakhs  of  rupees. 


Capital, 

Reserve. 

Deposits 

1870 

9 

1 

13 

1875 

14 

2 

27 

1880 

18 

3 

63 

1885 

18 

5 

94 

1890 

33 

17 

270 

1895 

63 

31 

666 

Capital, 

Reserve, 

Deposits 

1900 

•  •  82 

45 

807 

1905 

84 

77 

1198 

1906 

•  •  loo 

KR 
00 

1907 

99Q 

63 

1908 

1909 

266 

87 

2049 

1910 

275 

100 

2565 

1911 

285 

126 

2529 

1  Q4. 
Ao4 

■Lyio 

231 

132 

251 

141 

JL I  J-U 

1915 

281 

156 

1787 

1916 

287 

173 

2471 

1917 

303 

162 

3117 

AGENTS  IN  INDIA  OF  LONDON  BANKS. 


Names  of  London  Offices,  Agents  or  Correspondents  of  certain  Banks  and  Fh-ms  (doing  bank- 
ing business)  in  India. 


Name  of  Bank. 


London  Office — Agents  or 
Correspondents. 


Address. 


Presidency  Banks. 
Bank  of  Bengal    . . 


Bank  of  Bombay  

Bank  of  Madras  

Other  Banks  &  Kindred  Firms. 
Alliance  Bank  of  Simla   . . 


Tata  Industrial  Bank 
Allahabad  Bank,  Limited 

Central  Bank  of  India,  Ltd. 

Bank  of  Baroda    . . 
Bank  of  Mysore 

•  ^rindlay  &  Co  

Thomas  Cuok  <fc  Sou 

King  Hamilton  &  Co.  (Calcutta) 
King  King  &  Co.  (Bombay) 


Bank  of  England  . . 
Coutts  &  Co. 
Lloyds  Bank,  Limited 
Samuel  Montagu  &  Co. 


Coutts  &  Co. 

Samuel  Montagu  &  Co. 


Bank  of  England  . . 

National  Provincial  &  Union  Bank 

of  England,  Limited 
Samuel  Montagu  &  Co. 


Boulton  Brothers  &  Co  

London  County  Westminster  & 

Paris  Bank,  Limited  . . 
Barclays  Bank,  Limited  . . 
Samuel  Montagu  &  Co. 

Lloyds  Bank,  Limited 

National    Provincial    &  Ifnion 

Bank  of  England,  Limited 
Samuel  Montagu  &  Co.    . . 

London  Joint  City  &  Midland 
Bank,  Limited   . . 


The  Eastern  Bank,  Ltd.  . . 
Ditto 


London  Office 


Henry  8.  King  &  Co. 
Ditto 


Threadnecdle  Street,E.C.  2. 
440,  Strand,  W.  C.  2. 
71,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.3. 
GO,  OldBroad  Street,  E.C.2. 

440,  Strand,  W.  C.  2. 

60,  Old  Broad  Street,E.C.2. 

Threadnecdle  Street,  E.C.2. 

15,  Bishop's  Gate,  E.C  2. 
60,  Old  Broad  Street,E.C.2. 


39,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.2 

41,  Lothbury,  E.  C.  2. 
54,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 3. 
60,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.2. 

71,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  3. 


15,  Bishop  Gate,  E.  0.  2. 
60,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.2. 


5,  Threadnecdle   St  r  e  c  t, 

E  C  2 
4,  Crosby  Sq.,  E.  C.  3. 
Ditto. 

54,  Parliament  Street. 
Ludgate  Ckcus,  E.  C.  4. 

65,  Cornhill  E.  C.  3. 
Ditto. 
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ing  bus1S)1n^India!'  ^^^"^^^  """^  Correspondents  of  certain  Banks  and  Firms  (doing  Bank- 


Name  of  Bank. 


London  Office — Agents  or 
Correspondents. 


Exchange  Banlcs. 
Eastern  Bank 

Cox  &  Co.  . .   

Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  Ltd.  . . 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia 

and  China   

National  Bank  of  India  . . 
Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking 

Corporation 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank  . . 

Bank  of  Taiwan  

Comptoir    National  d'Lscompte 

de  Paris  . . 

Husso-Asiatic  Bank 
International  Banking  Corpora- 
tion 


Address. 


4,  Crosby  Sq.,  E.  C.  3. 
16,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W.  1. 
15,  Grace  Church  St.,  E.C.3 

38,  Bishop's  Gate,  E.  C.  2. 
26,  Bishop's  Gate,  E.  C.  2. 

9,  Grace  Church,  St.,  E.C.3. 
7,  Bishop's  Gate,  E.  C.  2. 
58,  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  2. 

8-13,  King  William  St.,E.C. 

64,  Old  Broad  St.,  E.  C.  2. 

36,  Bishop's  Gate,  E.  C.  2. 


NATIVE  PRIVATE  BANKERS  AND  SHROFFS 

Native  private  Bankers  and  Shroffs  flourished 
in  India  long  before  Joint  Stock  Banks  were 
ever  thought  of,  and  it  seems  likely  that  they 
will  continue  to  thrive  for  some  very  consider- 
able time  to  come.  The  use  of  the  word 
"  Shroff  is  usually  associated  with  a  person 
who  charges  usurious  rates  of  interest  to  im- 
pecunious people,  but  this  is  hardly  fair  to  the 
people  known  as  *'  shroffs  *'  in  banking  circles, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  are  of  very 


meet  out  of  their  own  money,  and  it  is  at  this 
point  that  the  assistance  of  the  Banks  is  called 
into  requisition.  The  shroffs  do  this  by  taking 
a  number  of  the  bills  they  already  hold  to  the 
Banks  for  discount  under  their  endorsement, 
and  the  Banks  accept  such  bills  freely  to  an 
extent  determined  in  each  case  by  the  standing 
of  the  shroff  and  the  strength  of  the  drawers. 
The  extent  to  which  any  one  shroff  may  grant 
accommodation     in  the  bazaar  is  therefore 


real  service  to  the  business  community  and  of  i  dependent  on  two  factors,  viz.,  (1)  the  Umit 


very  great  assistance  to  Banks  in  India.  Under 
present  conditions  the  Banks  in  India  can  never 
hope  to  be  able  to  get  into  sufficiently  close 
touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  vast  trading  com- 
munity in  India  to  enable  them  to  grant  accom- 
modation to  more  than  a  few  of  these  traders 
direct,  and  it  is  in  his  capacity  as  middleman 
that  the  shroff  proves  of  such  great  service. 
In  this  capacity  also  he  brings  a  very  con- 
siderable volume  of  business  within  the  scope 
of  the  Presidency  Banks  Act.  and  enables  the 
Presidency  Banks  to  give  accommodation 
which,  without  his  assistance,  the  Banks  would 
not  be  permitted  to  give.  The  shroff's  position 
as  an  intermediary  between  the  trading  com- 
munity and  the  Banks  usually  arises  in  some- 
thing after  the  following  manner.  A  Shop- 
keeper in  the  bazaar,  with  limited  means  of  his 
own,  finds  that,  after  using  all  his  own  money,  he 
still  requires  say  Rs.  25,000  to  stock  his  shop 
suitably.  He  thereupon  approaches  the  shroff, 
and  the  latter  after  very  careful  inquiries  as  to 
the  shopkeeper's  position  grants  the  accom- 
modation, if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  business  is 
safe.  The  business,  as  a  rule,  is  arranged  inrough 
a  hoondee  broker,  and  in  the  case  referred  to 
the  latter  may  probably  approach  about  ten 
shroffs  and  secure  accommodation  from  them 
to  the  extent  of  Rs.  2,500  each.  A  hoondee 
usually  drawn  at  a  currency  of  about  2  months 
is  almost  invariably  taken  by  the  shroffs  in 
respect  of  «uch  advances. 

A  stage  is  reached  however  when  the  demands 


on  the  shroffs  are  greater  than  they  are  able  to  extent. 


which  he  himself  may  think  it  advisable  to 
place  on  his  transactions,  and  (2)  the  extent  to 
which  the  Banks  are  prepared  to  discount  bills 
bearing  his  endorsement.  The  shroffs  keep  in 
very  close  touch  with  all  the  traders  to  whom 
they  grant  accommodation,  and  past  experience 
has  shewn  that  the  class  of  business  above 
referred  to  is  one  of  the  safest  the  Banks  can 
engage  in. 

The  rates  charged  by  the  shroffs  are  usually 
based  on  the  rates  at  which  they  in  turn  can 
discount  the  bills  with  the  Banks  and  neces- 
sarily vary  according  to  the  standing  of  the  bor- 
rower and  with  the  season  of  the  year.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  a  charge  of  two  annas 
per  cent,  per  mensem  above  the  Bank's  rate  of 
discount,  or  1|  °/o  is  a  fair  average  rate  charged 
in  Bombay  to  a  first  class  borrower.  Rates 
in  Calcutta  and  Madras  are  on  a  slightly  higher 
scale  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that 
the  competition  among  the  snroffs  for  business 
is  not  so  keen  in  these  places  as  it  is  in  Bombay. 

The  shroffs  who  engage  in  the  class  of  business 
above  described  are  principally  Marwaries  and 
Multanis  having  their  head  Offices  for  the  most 
part  in  Bikanir  and  Shikarpur,  respectively,  the 
business  elsewhere  than  at  the  Head  Offices 
being  carried  on  by  "  Moonims "  who  have 
very  wide  powers. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  native  bankeis 
and  shroffs  receive  deposits  and  engage  in  ex- 
change business  throughout  India,  but  there  is 
no  dpubt  that  this  is  done  to  a  very  considerable 
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THE  BANK  RATE. 


Each  Presidency  Bank  fixes  its  own  Bailk 
rate,  and  the  current  rate  of  each  Bank  deter- 
mines to  a  great  extent  the  rates  for  all  im- 
portant classes  of  business  within  the  Bank's 
sphere  of  influence.  The  rates  in  the  three 
Presidencies  are  not  always  uniform,  but  it 
seldom  happens  that  a  difference  of  more  than 
l^/o  exists,  more  particularly  as  regards  Bombay 
and  Bengal,  which  seem  to  be  in  closer  touch 
with  each  other  than  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  Madras. 


The  rate  fixed  represents  the  rate  charged  by 
the  Banks  on  demand  loans  against  Govern* 
ment  securities  only  and  advances  on  other 
securities  or  discounts  are  granted  as  a  rule  at 
a  slightly  higher  rate.  Ordinarily  such  advan- 
ces or  discounts  are  granted  at  from  one-half  to 
one  per  cent,  over  the  ofQcial  rate ;  but  this  does 
not  always  apply  and  in  the  monsoon  months, 
when  the  Bank  rate  is  sometimes  nominal, 
it  often  happens  that  such  accommodation 
is  granted  at  the  official  rate  or  even  less. 


The  following  statement  shews  the  average  Bank  rate  of  each  Bank  since  1881 : — 


Bank  of  Bombay. 

Bank  of  Bengal. 

Bank  of  Madras. 

Year. 

1st 
Half- 
year. 

2nd 
Half- 
year. 

Yearly 
average. 

1st 
Half- 
year. 

2nd 
Half- 
year. 

Yearly 
average. 

1st 
Half- 
year. 

2nd 
Half- 
year. 

Yearly 
average. 

1884 
1885 
1886 

9-03 

5-  90 

6-  35 

4-17 
4-00 
6-50 

6-60 
4-95 
6-42 

8-813 
6-757 
5-923 

3-  946 

4-  005 
6-152 

6-379 

5-  381 

6-  037 

8-42 
5-71 
5-48 

4-  13 
3-23 

5-  64 

6-27 
4.47 

5-56 

1887 
1888 
1889 

7-78 
5-90 
9-46 

3-  73 
5-51 

4-  00 

5-75 

5-  70 

6-  73 

7-475 
5-736 
9-309 

3-  804 
5-185 

4-  674 

5-639 

5-  460 

6-  991 

7-92 
5-78 
9-62 

3-90 
5-44 
414 

5-  91 
5*61 

6-  88 

1890 
1891 
1892 

9-21 
3-88 
3-97 

3-28 

2-  23 

3-  04 

6-24 
3-05 
3*50 

8-265 
3-502 
3-884 

3-315 

2-  622 

3-  114 

5-790 
3-062 
3-499 

8-14 

3-  60 

4-  03 

3-32 
2*25 
3-07 

5-73 

2-  92 

3-  55 

1893 
1894 
1895 

5-97 
7-55 
4*30 

3-84 
3*46 
3-60 

4-  90 

5-  50 
3-95 

5-685 
7-425 
5-066 

4-076 
3-364 
3-592 

4-  880 

5-  394 
4-329 

619 
6-72 
5-02 

4-36 
3-31 
3*50 

5-27 
5*01 
4-26 

1896 
1897 
1898 

5-85 
10-11 
12-03 

5*10 
5-64 
4*55 

5-47 
7-87 
8*29 

5-774 
9-884 
11-016 

5-608 
5-967 
5-114 

5:691 

7-  925 

8-  065 

6-00 
p-97 
11-09 

5-  2S 

6-  00 
4-51 

5-64 
7-98 
7-80 

1899 
1900 
1901 

6-34 

6-  9 

7-  07 

5*42 
3-79 
3-83 

5*88 
5-34 
5-45 

6-337 
6-414 
6-895 

5-494 
4-272 
4-070 

5-915 
5-343 
5-482 

6-  27 
7*24 

7-  57 

6-83 
4-50 
4-09 

6-05 
5*87 
5*83 

1902 
1903 
1904 

6*25 
6-  7 
5-15 

3 '43 
3-48 
3-82 

4*84 
5-09 
4*48 

6-176 
6-265 
5-560 

3-549 

3-  494 

4-  190 

4*862 
4-879 
4-875 

7- 

7-13 
6-42 

4-02 
4-27 
4-07 

5*51 
5-70 
5-24 

1905 
1906 
1907 

5-77 
7-24 
7-81 

4-  42 

5-  28 
4-11 

5-  09 

6-  26 
5-96 

5-  558 

6-  950 

7-  635 

4-  630 

5-  885 
4-576 

5-  094 

6-  417 
6-105 

6-  04 

7-  15 

8-  24 

4-  19 

5-  04 
4-54 

5*11 
6*09 
6-39 

1908 
1909 
1910 

7*84 
6-47 
6*19 

4-02 
3-82 
4*14 

5-93 
5-14 
5-16 

7-417 

6-580 
6-143 

4-244 
3-907 
4  •  510 

5-830 
5-243 
5-326 

8-38 
7-55 
7-17 

4-38 
4-41 
4-65 

6*38 
5-98 
5*91 

1911 
1912 
1913 

6-55 

6-  01 

7-  23 

3-  52 

4-  10 
4*62 

5-03 

5-  05 

6-  92 

6-657 
6-242 
6-569 

4-358 

4-  592 

5-  331 

5-507 
5-417 
5-950 

7-59 
7-51 
7'76 

4-35 

4-  59 

5-  54 

5*97 
6*05 
6*65 

1914 
1915 
191 C 

5*52 
5-84 
7-18 

5-28 
5*30 
5-65 

5-40 

5-  57 

6-  41 

5-939 
5-839 
7-252 

4-  961 

5-  543 

6-  321 

5-450 

5-  691 

6-  786 

6-  63 
5-87 

7-  71 

5-16 

5-  54 

6-  48 

5*89 
5-70 
7-09 

1017 
1918 
1919 

6-70 

5-  79 

6-  28 

5-42 
*5-29 

6-06 
*5-54 

6-690 

5-  773 

6-  243 

5-364 
5-298 

6-027 
5-435 

8- 

6-  92 

7-  31 

6-64 
*6-47 

7-32 
*6**69 
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BANKERS'  CLEARING  HOUSES. 


The  principal  Clearing  Houses  in  India  are 
those  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Ka- 
rachi, and  of  these  the  first  two  are  by  far  the 
most  important.  The  members  at  these  places 
consist  of  the  Presidency  Banks,  most  of  the 
Exchange  Banks  and  English  Banking  Agency 
firms,  and  a  few  of  the  better  known  of  the 
local  Joint  Stock  Banks.  No  Bank  is  entitled 
to  claim  to  be  a  member  as  of  right  and  any 
application  for  admission  to  a  Clearing  must 
be  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  members 
and  be  subject  thereafter  to  ballot  by  the  ex- 
isting members. 

The  duties  of  settling  Bank  are  undertaken 
by  the  Presidency  Bank  at  each  of  the  places 
mentioned  and  a  representative  of  each  member 
attends  at  the  oflBce  of  that  Bank  on  each  busi- 
ness day  at  the  time  fixed  to  deliver  all  cheques 
he  may  have  negotiated  on  other  members 


and  to  receive  in  exchange  all  cheques  drawn 
on  him  negotiated  by  the  latter.  After  all 
the  cheques  have  been  received  and  dehvered 
the  representative  of  each  Bank  advises  the 
settling  Bank  of  the  difference  between  his 
total  receipts  and  deliveries  and  the  settling 
Bank  thereafter  strikes  a  final  balance  to  satisfy 
itself  that  the  totals  of  the  debtor  balances 
agrees  with  the  total  of  the  creditor  balances. 
The  debtor  Banks  thereafter  arrange  to  pay 
the  amounts  due  by  them  to  the  settling  Bank 
during  the  course  of  tlie  day  and  the  latter  in 
turn  arranges  to  pay  on  receipt  of  those  amounts 
the  balances  due  to  the  creditor  Banks.  In 
practice  however  all  the  members  keep  Bank 
accounts  with  the  settling  Bank  so  that  the 
final  balances  are  settled  by  cheques  and  book 
entries  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for 
cash  in  any  form. 


The  figures  for  the  Clearing  Houses  in  India  above  referred  to  are  given  below  : — 
Total  amount  of  Cheques  Cleared  Annually. 

In  lakhs  of  Rupees. 




Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Karachi. 

Total. 

1901 

Not  available 

6,511 

1,338 

178 

8,027 

1902   

7,013 

1,295 

268 

8,576 

]903 

8,762 

1,464 

340 

10,566 

1904   

9,492 

1,536 

365 

11,393 

1905   

10,927 

1,560 

324 

12,811 

1906   

10,912 

1,583 

400 

12,895 

1907   

22,444 

12,645 

1,548 

530 

37,167 

1908   

21.281 

12,585 

1,754 

643 

36,263 

1909   

19,776 

14,375 

1,948 

702 

36,801 

1910   

22,238 

13,652 

2,117 

755 

41,762 

1911   

25,763 

17,605 

2,083 

762 

46,213 

1912 

28,831 

20,831 

1,152 

1,159 

52,835 

33,133 

21,890 

2,340 

1,219 

58,582 

1914   

28,031 

17,696 

2,127 

1,315 

49,160 

1915   

32,266 

16,462 

1,887 

1,352 

51,967 

48,017 

24,051 

2,495 

1,503 

76,066 

1917   

47,193 

33,655 

2,339 

2,028 

85,215 

74,397 

53,362 

2,528 

2,429 

1,32,716 

Table  of  Wages,  Income,  Jcc. 
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Agriculture. 


As  crops  depend  on  tho  existence  ot  plant 
food  and  moisture  in  the  soil  so  tlie  character 
of  the  agriculture  of  a  country  depends  largely 
on  its  soil  and  climate.  It  is  true  that  geogra- 
phical situation,  the  character  of  the  people  and 
other  considerations  have  their  influence  which 
is  not  inconsiderable,  but  the  Umitations  im- 
posed by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  abovo  all 
by  the  climate  tend  to  the  production  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  agriculture  under  a  certain  given 
set  of  conditions. 

The  climate  of  India,  while  varying  to  some 
extent  in  degree,  in  most  respects  is  remark- 
ably similar  in  character  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  main  factors  in  common  are  the 
monsoon,  the  dry  winter  and  early  summer 
months,  and  the  intense  heat  from  March  till 
October.  These  have  the  effect  of  dividing 
the  year  into  two  agricultural  seasons,  the  Kharif 
or  Monsoon  and  the  Rabi  or  Winter  Season  each 
bearing  its  own  distinctive  crops.  From  early 
June  till  October  abundant  rains  fall  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  continent  while  the  winter 
months  are  generally  dry  although  North- Wes- 
tern India  benefits  from  showers  in  December 
and  January.  The  distribution  of  the  rainfall 
throughout  the  year,  which  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  agriculture,  is  none  too  favour- 
able, but  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  is  often  represent- 
ed. The  rainfall  is  greatest  at  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  viz., 
mid-summer  and  when  it  is  most  needed.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  in  a  hot  country 
intermittent  showers  are  practically  valueless 
as  evaporation  is  very  rapid.  The  distribu- 
tion of  rainfall  such  as  is  common  ir  England, 
for  example,  would  be  o  f  little  use  to  Indian 
soils. 

Soil. — For  the  purpose  of  soil  classification 
India  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two 
main  areas  in  (1)  The  Indo-Gangetic  plains,  (2) 
Central  and  Southern  India.  The  physical 
features  of  these  two  divisions  are  essentially 
different.  The  Indo-Gangetic  plains  (includ- 
ing the  Punlab,  Sind,  the  United  Provinces, 
Bengal,  Bihar  and  Assam)  form  large  level 
stretches  of  alluvium  of  great  depth.  The  top  soil 
varies  in  texture  from  sand  to  clay,  the  great- 
er part  being  a  light  loam,  porous  in  texture, 
easily  worked,  and  naturally  fertile.  The  great 
depth  of  the  alluvium  tends  to  keep  down  the 
soil  temperature.  Central  and  Southern  India 
on  the  other  hand  consist  of  hills  and  valleys. 
The  higher  uplands  are  too  hot  and  too  near  ; 
the  rock  to  be  suitable  for  agriculture  which  is 
mainly  practised  in  the  valleys  where  the  soil  , 
is  deeper  and  cooler  and  moisture  more  plenti-  I 
ful.  The  main  difference  between  the  soils  of  the 
two  tracts  is  in  texture  and  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  in  Northern  India  is  porous 
and  easily  cultivated,  and  moist  near  to  the 
surface  large  stretches  in  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral India  consist  Of  an  intractable  soil  called 
the  Deccan  trap,  sticky  in  the  rains,  hard  and 
crumbly  in  the  dry  weather  and  holding  its 
moisture  at  lower  levels. 

Agricultural  Capital  and  Equipment.— 

India  is  a  country  of  small  holdings  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  cultivate  patches 
varying  in  size  from  one  to  eight  acres.  Large 
holdings  are  practically  unknown,  and  are  mainly 


confined  to  European  planters.  Farming  is 
carried  on  with  a  minimum  of  capital,  there 
being  practically  no  outlay  on  fencing,  b'iild« 
ings,  or  implements.  The  accumulation  of 
capital  is  prohibited  by  the  occurrence  of  fa- 
mine and  the  high  rate  of  interest  and  extra- 
vagance of  expenditure  in  marriage  celebra- 
tions. The  organization  of  co-operative  credit 
which  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  Government 
and  which  has  already  proved  successful  in 
many  provinces  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  an 
increase  in  Agricultural  capital. 

Equipment. — For  power  the  ryat  depends 
chiefly  on  cattle  which,  as  a  rule,  are  light  and 
active  but  possess  little  hauling  power.  The 
necessary  tilth  for  crops  is  brought  about  by 
frequency  of  ploughings,  the  result  being  that 
the  soil  is  seldom  tilled  as  it  should  be.  This 
is  not  due  in  any  way  to  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  people  but  through  want  of  pro- 
per equipment.  The  Indian  Agriculturist,  as  a 
rule,  possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
essentials  of  his  own  business,  and  fails  through 
lack  of  ways  and  means. 

Implements  are  made  of  wood  although 
ploughs  are  usually  tipped  with  iron  points  and 
there  is  a  great  similarity  in  their  shape  and  ge- 
neral design.  The  levelling  beam  is  used  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  country  in  preference 
to  the  harrow  and  roller ;  and  throughout  Nor- 
thern India  the  plough  and  the  levelling  beam 
are  the  only  implements  possessed  by  the  ordi- 
nary cultivator. 

In  the  heavier  soils  of  the  Deccan  trap  a  cul- 
tivating implement  consisting  of  a  single  blade, 
resembling  in  shape  a  Dutch  hoe,  is  much  used. 
Seed  drills  and  drill  hoes  are  in  use  in  parts  of 
Bombay  and  Madras  but  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  the  seed  is  either  broadcast- 
ed or  ploughed  in.  Hand  implements  consist 
of  various  sizes  of  hoes,  the  best  known  of  which 
are  the  kodal  or  spade  with  a  blade  set  at  an  angle 
towards  the  labourer  who  does  not  use  his  feet 
in  digging,  and  the  Jchurpi  or  small  hand  hoe. 
Of  harvesting  machinery  there  is  none,  grain 
is  separated  either  by  treading  out  with  oxen 
or  beating  out  by  hand,  and  winnowing  by  the 
agency  of  the  wind. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation  at  its  best  is 
distinctly  good  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  it  has  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 
As  in  any  other  country  success  in  agriculture 
varies  greatly  with  the  character  of  the  people, 
depending  largely  as  it  does  on  thrift  and 
industry.  In  most  places  considering  the 
large  population  cultivation  is  none  too  good. 
Agriculture  suffers  through  lack  of  organiza- 
tion and  equipment.  Owing  to  the  necessity 
of  protection  against  thieves,  in  most  parts 
the  people  live  in  villages,  many  of  them  at 
considerable  distances  from  their  land.  Again, 
holdings,  small  though  they  are,  have  been 
sub-divided  without  any  regard  for  convenience. 
Preparatory  tillage  generally  consists  of  re- 
peated ploughings,  followed  as  seed  time  ap- 
proaches by  harrowings  with  the  levelling 
beam.  The  Rabi  crops  generally  receive  a 
more  thorough  cultivation  than  the  Khanf,  a 
finer  seed  bed  being  necessary  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  growing  seasoD,   Manure  is 
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Net  cropped 
Area  after 
deducting 

Area  cropped 
more  tiian 
once. 

24,451,700 
25,803,400 

5,876,624 
36,412,245 
27,162,809 

2,530,541 
14,825,846 
24,234,876 
34,056,060 
31,768,143 
725,527 

227,847,771 

Total 
cropped 
Area. 

28,941,300 
31,976,900 

6,444,360 
46,722,388 
1  32,867,951 

2,957,847 
15,421,413 
26,757,177 
38,821,332 
32,974,903 
931,255 

i 

264,816,826 

Jute. 

2,376,200 
223,600 
100,524 

2,700,324 

Cotton. 

51,900 
69,600 
34,091 
1,304,566 
1,642,555 
38,233 
248,990 
4,501,319 
2,700,487 
4,743,144 
68,203 

15,403,088 

Sugar. 

274,400 

264,900 
34,509 
1,484,249 

502,836 
3], 333 
42,665 
26,542 

219,050 
99,446 
12,686 

2,992,616 

Oilseeds. 

1,558,300 
2,168,000 
294,131 
730,176 
1,425,380 
140,500 
1,346,188 
2,088,459 
2,932,169 
1,393,734 
31,340 

14,108,377 

Total 
Food 
Grains 

and 
Pulses. 

22,683,500 
27,424,800 

4,973,998 
40,246,755 
24,743,944 

2,581,278 
11,868,818 
19,308,123 
29,646,438 
23,262,452 
696,480 

207,436,586 

Other  Food 
Grains 

and 
Pulses. 

1,500,600 
9,241,200 
171,204 
20,373,150 
12,338,117 
1,133,355 
1,020,183 
10,231010 
17,973,042 
17,420,985 
432,981 

91,835,777 

Barley. 

97,100 
1,337,900 

5,144,061 
1,475,341 
267,149 

3 

21,877 
3,072 
58,212 
10:',571 

8,505,286 

Wheat. 

124,000 
1,199,400 

7,312,296 
9,925,795 
1,143,421 

44,999 
3,884,355 

15,022 
2,701,856 

76,760 

(N 

Rice. 

20,961,800 

1  "S  fi46  ^00 
4,802,794 
7,417,248 
1,004,691 
37,353 

10,803,683 
5,170,881 

11,655,302 
3,081,399 
86,168 

80,667,619 

Province. 

Bengal 

Bihar  and  Orissa 
Assam 

United  Provinces 
Punjab 

N.  W.  Frontier  Pro- 
vince. 

Central  Provinces  and 

Berar. 
Madras 

Bombay  and  Sind    . . 
Minor  Areas  . . 

Total 
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generally  applied  to  Kharif  crops.  Seeding  is 
ei:her  done  broadcast  or  by  drilling  behind  a 
wooden  plough  or  drill.  Thinning  and  spacing 
are  not  nearly  so  well  done  as  they  might  be,  and 
intercultivation  is  generally  too  superficial. 
Harvesting  is  done  by  sickle  where  the  crops 
are  cut  whole,  and  there  is  little  waste  involved. 
On  the  whole  the  methods  of  the  ryats  if  car- 
ried out  thoroughly  would  be  quite  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  could  be  done  with  the 
number  of  cattle  at  his  disposal. 

Irrigation  is  necessary  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  owing  to  insuflacient  rain- 
fall and  the  vagaries  of  the  monsoon.  Canal 
irrigation  has  been  greatly  extended  over  the 
Punjab,  Sind,  United  Provinces  and  Madras 
through  Government  canals  which,  in  addition 
to  securing  the  crops  over  existing  cultivated 
land  have  converted  large  desert  tracts  into 
fertile  areas.  The  Funjab  and  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces  are  naturally  well  suited  to  canal 
irrigation  owing  to  the  frequency  of  their  rivers. 
The  water  is  generally  taken  off  at  a  point  a 
little  distance  from  where  the  rivers  leave 
the  hills  and  is  conducted  to  the  arid  plains 
below.  The  main  canal  splits  up  into  diverg- 
ing branches,  which  again  subdivide  up  into 
distributaries  from  which  the  village  channels 
receive  their  supplies.  Water  rates  are  levied 
on  the  matured  areas  of  crops.  Government 
thus  bearing  a  part  of  the  loss  in  case  of  failure. 
Much  of  the  land  is  supplied  by  what  is  termed 
flow  irrigation,  i.e.,  the  land  is  directly  com- 
manded by  the  canal  water,  but  a  great  deal 
has  to  be  lifted  from  one  to  three  feet  the  canal 
running  in  such  cases  below  the  level  of  the 
land.  Rates  for  lift  irrigation  are,  of  course, 
lower  than  those  for  flow. 

Irrigation  canals  are  generally  classed  into 
(1)  perennial  and  (2)  inundation  canals.  Peren- 
nial canals,  which  give  supplies  in  all  seasons 
generally  have  their  headworks  near  the  hills, 
thus  commanding  a  great  range  of  country. 
Farther  from  the  hills,owing  to  the  very  gradual 
slope  of  the  land  and  the  lowness  of  the  rivers 
in  the  cold  weather,  perennial  irrigation  is 
diflacult  and  inundation  canals  are  resorted  to. 
These  canals  only  give  irrigation  when  the 
rivers  are  high  As  a  rule,  in  Northern  India 
they  begin  to  flow  when  the  rivers  rise  owing  to 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  hills  in  May 
and  dry  up  in  September. 

Irrigation  from  Wells. — About  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  irrigation  of  the  country 
is  got  from  lifting  water  from  wells  ranging  in 
depth  from  a  few  feet  to  over  fifty  feet.  Their 
numbers  have  greatly  increased  in  recent  years 
largely  through  Government  advances  for 
their  construction.  The  recurring  cost  of  this 
form  of  irrigation  has,  however,  greatly  increased 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  draught  cattle  and 
the  increasing  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

Tank  irrigation  is  common  in  Central  and 
Southern  India.  Large  quantities  of  rain 
water  are  stored  in  lakes  (or  tanks)  and  distri- 
buted during  the  drier  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  system  of  distribution  is  the  same  as  that 
by  canal. 

Manures. — Feeding  of  animals  for  slaught- 
er being  practically  unknown  in  India,  the 
amount  of  farm  yard  manure  generally 
available  in  other  countries  from  this  source 


thus  does  not  exist  This  is  partially  if  not 
entirely  made  up  for  by  the  large  numbera 
required  for  tillage  and  the  amount  of  cows  and 
buffaloes  kept  for  milk.  Unfortunately  fuel 
is  very  scarce  and  a  greater  part  of  the  dung 
of  animals  has  to  be  used  for  burning. 
Most  of  the  trash  from  crops  is  used  up  for  the 
same  purpose  and  the  net  return  of  organic 
matter  to  the  soil  is  thus  insignificant*  In 
some  parts  cakes  of  oil  seed  are  used  as  manures 
for  valuable  crops  like  tea  and  sugarcane  but  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  only  manure 
applied  is  the  balance  of  farm  yard  manure 
available  after  fuel  supphes  have  been  satisfied. 
Farm  yard  manure  is  particularly  effective 
and  its  value  is  thoroughly  appreciated  but  the 
people  have  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  storage 
of  bulky  manures  and  the  conservation  of 
urine. 

Rice. — A  reference  to  the  crop  statistics 
shows  that  rice  is  the  most  extensively  grown 
crop  in  India,  although  it  preponderates  in  the 
wetter  parts  of  the  country,  viz.,  in  Bengal, 
Bihar  and  Burma  and  Madras.  The  crop 
requires  for  its  proper  maturing  a  moist  climate 
with  well  assured  rainfall.  The  cultivated 
varieties  are  numerous,  differing  greatly  in  qua- 
lity and  in  suitability  for  various  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  people  possess  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  those  grown  in 
their  own  locaUties.  The  better  qualities  are 
sown  in  seed  beds  and  transplanted  in  the 
monsoon.  Broadcasted  rice  is  grown  generally 
in  lowlying  areas  and  is  sown  before  the  mon- 
soon as  it  must  make  a  good  start  before 
the  floods  arrive.  Deep  water  rices  grow  quickly 
and  to  a  great  height  and  are  generally  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  water  level. 

For  transplanted  rice  the  soil  is  generally 
prepared  after  the  arrival  of  the  monsoon  and 
is  worked  in  a  puddle  before  the  seedlings  are 
transplanted.  The  land  is  laid  out  into  small 
areas  with  raised  partitions  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  the  water  supply.  The  seed- 
lings are  planted  in  small  bunches  containing 
from  4  to  6  plants  each  and  are  simply 
dibbled  into  the  mud  at  distances  of  6  to  12 
inches  apart.  Where  available,  irrigation  water 
is  given  at  frequent  intervals  and  the  fields 
are  kept  more  or  less  under  water  until  the  crop 
begins  to  show  signs  of  ripening. 

Wheat. — Wheat  is  grown  widely  throughout 
Northern  India  as  a  winter  crop,  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  Punjab  supplying  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  area,  and  probably 
three  quarters  of  the  total  outturn  in  India. 
The  majority  of  the  varieties  grown  belong  to 
the  Species  Triticium  Vulgare.  Indian  wheats 
are  generally  white,  red  and  amber  coloured 
and  are  mostly  classed  as  soft  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  The  grains  are  generally 
plump  and  well  filled  but  the  samples  are  spoiled 
through  mixtures  of  various  qualities.  Indian 
wheat  is  generally  adulterated  to  some  extent 
with  barley  and  largely  with  dirt  from  the 
threshing  floor  and  although  there  is  a  good 
demand  in  England  and  the  Continent  for  the 
surplus  produce,  prices  compare  unfavourably 
with  those  obtained  for  Canadian  and  Austra- 
lian produce.  The  crop  is  generallj^  grown 
after  a  summer  fallow  and,  except  in  irrigated 
tracts,  depends  largely  on  the  conservation  of 
the  soil  moisture  from  the  previous  monsoon  . 
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Rains  in  January  and  February  are  generally 
beneficial  but  an  excess  of  rainfall  in  these 
months  usually  produces  rust  with  a  diminution 
of  the  yield.  On  irrigated  land  2  to  4  waterings 
are  generally  given.  The  crop  is  generally 
harvested  in  March  and  April  and  the  threshing 
and  winnowing  go  on  up  till  the  end  of  May. 
In  good  years  the  surplus  crop  is  bought  up 
at  once  by  exporters  and  no  time  is  lost  in 
putting  it  on  the  European  market  as  other 
e applies  are  at  that  time  of  year  scarce.  In 
years  of  famines  the  local  price  is  generally 
sufficiently  high  to  restrict  exports. 

The  Millets. — These  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  group  of  crops  m  the  country, 
supplying  food  for  the  poorer  classes  and  fodder 
for  the  cattle.  The  varieties  vary  greatly  in 
quality,  height  and  suitability  to  various 
climatic  and  soil  conditions.  Perhaps  the 
two  best  known  varieties  are  Jowar  (Sorghum 
vulgare)  tall  growing  with  a  large  open  head, 
and  Bajra  with  a  close  rat-tail  head  and  thin 
stem.  Generally  speaking  the  jowars  require 
better  land  than  the  bajras  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  two  crops  follows  the  quaUty  of  the 
soil.  Neither  for  jowar  nor  bajra  is  manure 
applied  and  cultivation  is  not  so  thorough  as  for 
wheat,  the  main  objective  being  to  produce 
a  fine  seed  bed.  As  the  crop  is  generally  sown 
in  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon  it  requires 
to  be  thoroughly  weeded.  It  is  often  grown 
mixed  with  the  summer  pulses  and  other  crops 
in  which  case  thin  seedings  are  resorted  to. 
The  subsidiary  crops  are  harvested  as  they 
ripen  either  before  the  millet  is  harvested  or 
afterwards.  The  produce  is  consumed  in  the 
country. 

Pulses  are  commonly  grown  throughout 
India  and  the  grain  forms  one  of  the  chief 
foods  of  the  people.  Most  kinds  do  well  but 
are  subject  to  failure  or  shortage  of  yield  owing 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances  among  which 
rain  at  the  time  of  flowering  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important.  They  are  therefore 
more  suitable  to  grow  as  mixed  crops  especially 
with  cereals,  and  are  generally  grown  as  such. 
Being  deep  rooted  and  practically  independent 
of  a  Nitrogen  supply  in  the  soil  they  withstand 
drought  and  form  a  good  alternation  in  a  cereal 
rotation.  The  chief  crops  under  this  heading 
are  gram,  mash,  mung  and  moth,  gram  forming 
the  main  winter  pulse  crop  while  the  others 
are  grown  in  the  summer.  The  pulses  grow 
best  on  land  which  has  had  a  good  deep  culti- 
vation. A  fine  seed  bed  is  not  necessary. 
For  gram  especially  the  soil  should  be  loose 
and  well  aerated.  Indian  pulses  are  not  largely 
exported  although  they  are  used  to  some  extent 
in  Europe  as  food  for  dairy  cows. 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  chief  exports  from 
India  and  the  crop  is  widely  grown  in 
the  drier  parts  of  the  country.  The  lint 
from  Indian  cotton  is  generally  speaking  short 
and  coarse  in  fibre  and  unsuited  for  Enghsh 
mills.  Japan  and  the  Continent  are  the  chief 
buyers.  The  crop  is  grown  during  the  summer 
months  and  requires  a  deep  moist  soil  and 
light  rainfall  for  its  proper  growth.  Rain 
immediately  after  sowing  or  during  the  flower- 
ing period  is  injurious.  In  i)arts  of  Centrai 
and  Southern  India  the  seed  is  sown  in  lines 
and  the  crop  receives  careful  attention  but  over 


Northern  India  it  is  sown  broadcast  (often 
mixed  with  other  crops)  and  from  the  date  of 
sowing  till  the  uime  of  picking  is  practically 
left  to  itself.  The  average  yield,  which  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  400  lbs.  per  acre  of 
seed  cotton,  could  doubtless  be  greatly  increased 
by  better  cultivation. 

Sugarcane.— Although  India  is  not  natur- 
ally suited  for  sugarcane  growing,  some  3| 
millions  of  acres  are  annually  sown.  The 
crop  is  mostly  grown  in  the  submontane  trac  s 
of  Northern  India.  The  common  varieties 
are  thin  and  hard,  yielding  a  low  percentage 
of  juice  of  fair  quahty.  In  India  white  sugar  is 
not  made  by  the  grower  who  simply  boils  down 
the  juice  and  does  not  remove  the  molasses.  The 
product  called  gur  or  gul  is  generally  sold 
and  consumed  as  such,  although  in  some  parts 
a  certain  amount  of  sugar-making  is  carried 
on.  The  profits,  however,  are  small  owing  to 
the  cheapness  of  imported  sugar  and  there 
appears  to  be  some  danger  to  the  crop  if  the 
present  taste  for  gur  were  to  die  out.  The 
question  has  been  taken  up  by  Government 
and  a  cane-breeding  station  has  been  recently 
opened  near  Coimbatore  in  Madras  with  the 
object  of  raising  seedling  canes  and  otherwise 
improving  the  supply  of  cane  sets.  A  number 
of  sugar  factories  of  a  modern  type  have  been 
set  up  within  recent  years  in  Bihar  and  the 
United  Provinces.  The  chief  difficulty  seems 
to  be  the  obtaining  of  a  sufficiently  large  supply 
of  canes  to  offset  the  heavy  capital  charges 
of  the  undertakings. 

Oilseeds. — The  crops  classified  under  this 
heading  are  chiefly  sesamum,  linseed  and 
the  cruciferous  oilseeds  (rape,  mustard,  etc.). 
Although  oilseeds  are  subject  to  great  fluctua- 
tion in  price  and  the  crops  themselves  are 
more  or  less  precarious  by  nature — they  cover 
an  immense  area. 

Linseed  requires  a  deep  and  moist  soil 
and  is  thus  grown  chiefly  in  Bengal,  Bihar, 
the  United  Provinces  and  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces. The  crop  is  grown  for  seed  and  not 
for  fibre  and  the  common  varieties  are  of  a 
much  shorter  habit  of  growth  than  those  of 
Europe.  The  yield  varies  greatly  from  practi- 
cally nothing  up  to  500  or  600  lbs.  of  seed  per 
acre.  The  seed  is  mainly  exported  whole  but 
a  certain  amount  of  oil  pressing  is  done  in  the 
country. 

Sesamum  (or  Gingelly)  is  grown  mostly 
in  Peninsular  India  as  an  autumn  or  winter 
crop.    The  seed  is  mostly  exported. 

The  Cruciferous  Oilseeds  form  an 
important  group  of  crops  in  Northern  India 
where  they  grow  freely  and  attain  a  fair  state 
of  development.  They  are  one  of  the  most 
useful  crops  in  the  rotation.  They  occupy  the 
land  for  a  few  months  only,  and  owing  to  tneir 
dense  growth  leave  the  soil  clean  and  in  good 
condition  after  their  removal.  A  number  of 
varieties  are  grown  differing  from  each  other 
in  habit  of  growth,  time  of  ripening,  and  size 
and  quality  of  seed.  The  best  known  are  rape, 
toria,  and  sarson.  The  crop  is  generally  sown 
in  September  or  early  October  and  harvested 
from  December  to  February.  The  crop  is 
subject  to  the  attack  of  aphis  (green  fiy)  at  the 
time  of  flowering  and  sometimes  suffers  con- 
siderable damage  from  this  pest.'  The  ^eed 
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is  very  subject  to  injury  from  rain  and  great 
care  has  to  be  taken  in  the  drying.  The  produce 
is  largely  exported  whole,  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  local  oil-pressing — the 
cake  being  in  demand  for  feeding  purposes. 

Jute. — Two  varieties  of  the  plant  are  culti- 
vated as  a  crop,  Capsularis  and  O.litorius. 
Jute  growing  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
Eastern  Bengal,  in  the  Ganges-Brahmaputra 
Delta.  The  crop  requires  a  rich  moist  soil. 
Owing  to  river  inundation  this  part  of  India 
receives  a  considerable  alluvial  deposit  every 
year  and  the  land  is  thus  able  to  sustain  this 
exhausting  crop  without  manure  The  crop 
is  rather  dehcate  when  young,  but  once  estab- 
lished requires  no  attention,  and  grows  to  a 
great  height  (10  to  11  feet).  Before  ripening 
the  crop  is  cut  and  rotted  in  water.  After 
about  three  weeks  submersion  the  fibre  is 
removed  by  washing  and  beating.  At  the 
present  high  range  of  prices  jute  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  paying  crop  in  India. 

Tobacco  is  grown  here  and  there  all  over 
the  country  chiefly,  however,  in  Bengal,  Bihar, 
Bombay,  Madras  and  Burma.  Of  two  varie- 
ties cultivated  Nicotiana  Tabacum  is  by  far  the 
most  common.  Maximum  crops  are  obtained  on 
deep  and  moist  alluvium  soils  and  a  high  stan- 
dard of  cultivation  including  liberal  manuring 
is  necessary.  The  crop  is  only  suited  to  small 
holdings  where  labour  is  plentiful  as  the  atten- 
tion necessary  for  its  proper  cultivation  is  very 
great.  The  seed  is  germinated  in  seed  beds 
and  the  young  plants  are  transplanted  when 
a  few  inches  high,  great  care  being  taken  to 
shield  them  from  the  sun.  The  crop  is  very 
carefully  weeded  and  hoed.  It  is  topped  after 
attairing  a  height  of,  say,  2  ft.,  and  all  suckers 
are  removed.  The  crop  rip'^ns  from  February 
onwards  and  is  cut  just  before  the  leaves  are 
become  brittle.  By  varying  the  degree  of 
fermentation  of  the  leaves  different  qualities 
of  tobacco  are  obtained.   A  black  tobacco  is 


required  for  Hooka  smoking  and  this  is  the 
most  common  product  but  a  certain  amount 
of  yellow  leaf  is  grown  for  cigar  making. 

Live-stock  consist  mainly  ol  cattle, 
buffaloes  and  goats,  horses  not  being  used  lor 
agricultural  purposes.  Sheep  are  of  secondary 
importance. 

For  draught  purposes  cattle  are  in  more 
general  use  than  buffaloes  especially  in  the 
drier  parts  of  the  country,  but  buffaloes  are 
very  largely  used  in  the  low  lying  rice  tracts. 
For  dairying  buffaloes  are  perhaps  more  pro- 
fitable than  cows  as  they  give  richer  milk  and 
more  of  it:  but  they  require  more  feeding. 
The  poorer  people  depend  largely  on  the  milk 
of  goats  of  which  there  are  an  enormous  number 
throughout  India.  Cattle  breeding  is  carried 
on  mainly  in  the  non-cultivated  tracts  in  Central 
and  Southern  India,  Southern  Punjab  and 
Rajputana,  where  distinct  breeds  with  definite 
characters  have  been  preserved.  The  best 
known  draught  breeds  are  Hansi,  Nellore, 
Amritmehal,  Gujrat,  Malvi,  and  the  finest 
railk  cows  are  the  Sahiwal  (Punjab)  Gir  (Ka- 
thiawar)  and  Sind.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
encroachment  of  cultivation  on  the  grazing 
areas  well-bred  cattle  are  becoming  scarce, 
and  some  of  the  breeds  are  threatened  with 
extinction.  Efforts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  cattle  in  the  non-breeding  districts  by 
the  use  of  selected  bulls  have  hitherto  been 
frustrated  by  the  promiscuous  breeding  which 
goes  on  in  the  villages. 

Dairying. — Though  little  noticed,  dairying 
forms  a  very  large  indigenous  industry  through- 
out India.  The  best  known  products  are 
native  butter  (ghee)  and  cheese  (dahi).  During 
recent  years  a  considerable  trade  in  tinned 
butter  has  sprung  up  in  Gujrat  (Bombay 
Presidency).  While  pure  ghee  and  milk  can 
be  procured  in  the  villages,  in  the  towns  dairy 
products  can  scarcely  be  bought  unadulter- 
ated. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS. 


The  Agricultural  Departments  in  India  as 
they  now  exist  may  be  said  to  be  a  creation  of 
the  last  ten  years.  There  have  for  a  good  many 
years  past  been  experimental  farms,  under  offi- 
cial control,  in  various  parts  of  India,  but  they 
were  in  the  past  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands 
of  amateurs,  and  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Departments,  with  which  all  the  major  provin- 
ces were  provided  by  about  1884,  was  in  the 
main  confined  to  the  simplification  of  revenue 
settlement  procedure  and  the  improvement  of 
the  land  records  system.  In  1901  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Inspector- General  of  Agriculture 
gave  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Department 
for  the  first  time  an  expert  head,  and  placed 
the  Government  of  India  in  a  position  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  their  own  operations  and  to 
co-ordinate  the  work  being  done  on  independent 
lines  in  various  provinces.  At  that  time  the 
staff  attached  to  the  Government  of  India 
consisted  of  an  Agricultural  Chemist  and  a 
Crytogamic  Botanist,  while  trained  Deputy 
Directors  of  Aerriculture  were  employed  only 
in  Madras,  Bombay  and  the  United  Province 
and  the  Economic  Botanist  in  Madras  w^s  the 
only  provincial  representative  of  the  more 
specialised  type  of  appointments.  "Within  the 
next  few  years  a  number  of  new  appointments 


were  made,  so  that  by  March  1905  there  were 
altogether  20  sanctioned  agricultural  posts;  of 
these  seven  were  Imperial,  including  a  numbw: 
of  specialist  appointments  attached  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Institute  and  College,  the 
establishment  of  which  at  Pusa  in  Bengal  was 
sanctioned  in  1903.  A  great  impetus  was  given 
to  the  development  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments by  the  decision  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  1905  to  set  apart  a  sum  of  20  laklis 
(£133,000)  a  year  for  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural experiment,  research,  demonstration 
and  instruction.  Their  ultimate  aim,  as  then 
expressed,  was  the  establishment  of  an  experi- 
mental farm  in  each  large  tract  of  country  in 
which  the  agricultural  conditions  are  approxi- 
mately homogeneous,  to  be  supplemented  by 
numerous  small  demonstration  farms;  the 
creation  of  an  agricultural  college  teaching  up 
to  a  three  years'  course  in  each  of  the  larger 
provinces :  and  the  provision  of  an  expert  staff 
in  connection  with  these  colleges  for  purposes  of 
research  as  well  as  education.  The  eventual  cost, 
it  was  recognised,  would  largely  exceed  20  lakhs 
a  year.  The  Pusa  Research  Institute  and  Col- 
lege alone  has  cost  nearly  £150,000  including 
equipment.  A  part  of  the  cost  was  met  from 
a  sum  of  £30,000  placed  at  Lord  Curzon's  dis- 
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Area,  Cultivated  and  Uncultivated,  in  1917-18 :  in  aches. 


Net  Area. 

Area 

Deduct 

Administrations, 

according 
to  Survey. 

Indian  States. 

According  to 
Survey. 

According  to 
Village  Papers 

Bengal 
Madras 

f  P  r  e  s  i- 
Bombay  •{  dencv. 

L  Sind 
United    f  Agra    . . 
Pro-  -{ 

vinces  L  Oudli  . . 
Biliar  and  Orissa  . . 
Punjab 

r  Upper  . . 

Burma. 

(.  Lower  . . 
Central  Provinces. . 
Berar 
Assam 

North- Wes  t    Fron  - 

tier  Province. 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Delhi 
Coorg 

3Ianpur  Pargana*  . 

53,931,504 
97,852,40] 
85,706,955 

33,967,2  72 
57,342,219 

15,306,720 
71,124,553 
86,367,319 
58,366,106 

55,201,827 
72,552,216 
11,374,637 
39,275,494 
8,5  78,571 

1,770,921 
367,869 
1,012,260 
31,346 

3,476,638 
6,802,773 
37,006,400 

3,872,000 
4,345,232 

18,334,720 
24,511,384 
3,375,130 

19,960,343 

7,969,920 
140,800 

50,454,866 
91,049,628 
48,700,555 

30,095,272 
52,996,987 

15,306,720 
52.789,833 
61,855,935 
54,990,976 

55,201,827 
52,591,873 
11,374,637 
31,305,574 
8,437,771 

1,770,921 
367,869 
1,012,260 
31,346 

50,454,866 
89,699,386 
48,700,555 

30,095,272 
52,743,968 

15,474,259 
52,789,833 
60,333,971 
54,990,976 

55,201,82  7 
52,588,27:5 
11,374,637 
31,305,574 
0,0  #1,000 

1.770,921 
367,869 
1,012,260 
31,346 

Total 

750,130,190 

129,795,340 

620,334,850 

617,507,149 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Administrations. 

Net  Area 

actually 

Cropped. 

Current 
Fallows. 

Culturable 

Waste 
other  than 
Fallow. 

Not 
available 
for 

Cultivation . 

Forests. 

Bengal 
Madras 

r  P  r  e  s  i- 
Bombay  -(  dency. 

L  Sind  . . 
United  f  Agra  . . 
Pro-  \ 

vinces  I  Oudh  . . 
Bihar  and  Orissa  . . 
Punjab 

r  Upper  . . 
Burma  ^ 

(.  Lower  , . 
Contx'al  Provinces  . . 
Berar 
Assam 

J^orth- West  Fron- 
tier Province. 
Ajmer-Merwara    . . 
Delhi 
Coorg 

^ranpu^  Pargana*  . 

24,451,700 
34,056,060 
27,300,259 

4,467,884 
27,085,984 

5,209,319 
9,075,201 
6,028,074 

5,019,363 
2,008,^26 

5.248,994 
11,593,272 
1,048,369 

5,849,535 
7,196,933 

11,269,551 
21,983,195 
5,749,182 

13,950,041 
7,748,649 

4,275,3(12 
12,991,658 
8,574,671 

808,449 
8,703,876 

9,326,261 
25,803,400 
27,162,809 

5,337,324 

9,488,522 
17,411,249 
6,823,627 
5,876,624 
2,530,541 

365,393 
210,758 
142,623 
6,753 

511,177 
5,015,571 
2,575,444 
4,181,722 

745,620 
3,276,830 
1,322,866 
2,584,546 

452,964 

270,641 
20,219 
167,379 
455 

2,801,489 
6,284,128 
16,026,513 
10,720,960 

14,386,742 
13.330,862 
135,676 
13,996,408 
2,597,8  05 

195,996 
53,598 
10,893 
7,588 

2,222,491 
8,176,09? 
12,572,663 
21,592,929 

23,194,364 
3,982,064 
959,620 
5,510,500 
2,623,362 

842,109 
71,097 
333,979 
881 

612,841 
7,510,643 
1,996,542 
13,158,041 

7,386,579 
14,587,268 
2,132,848 
3,337,496 
366,684 

96,782 
12,197 
357,380 
15,669 

Total 

227,847,771 

48,465,917 

111,485,761 

142,782,768 

86,924,932 

*  A  British  District  i  n  Central  India . 
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posal  by  Mr.  Phipps,  an  American  visitor  to 
India.  This  example  of  munificence  has  re- 
cently heen  followed  by  Sir  Sassoon  J.  David, 
who  placed  the  sum  of  £53,300  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  of  Bombay  for  the  establish- 
ment of  vernacular  agricultural  schools  and  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  methods,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  visit  of  Their  Imperial 
Majesties  to  India. 

Record  of  Progress. 
At  the  beginning  of  1912  there  were  over  40 
posts  In  the  Indian  Agricultural  Service,  be- 
sides that  of  Inspector-General,  which  was 
abolished  at  the  end  of  the  year  1911-12,  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  provincial  departments 
having  rendered  its  continuance  unnecessary. 
The  oflBcers  serving  directly  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  included  the  Director  of  the 
Pusa  Institute,  who  was  also  Principal  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  a  cotton  specialist,  two 
mycologists,  three  entomologists,  two  agricul- 
tural chemists,  and  an  economic  botanist. 
Some  of  these  were  supernumerary  officers 
undergoing  training.  The  provincial  agricul- 
tural departments  vary  in  strength.  Generally 
speaking,  each  of  the  larger  provinces  has  at 
least  a  Deputy-Director  of  Agriculture  (most 
provinces  have  two),  an  Agricultural  Chemist, 
and  an  Economic  Botanist.  In  several  pro- 
vinces the  principalship  of  the  Agricultural 
College  is  a  separate  appointment  and  among 
the  remaining  officers  are  a  fibre  expert  in  East- 
ern Bengal  and  Assam,  and  a  "scientific  offi- 
cer for  planting  industries  in  Southern  India  '* 
in  Madras.  The  Government  of  Madras  have 
also  a  mycologist  and  an  entomologist 
of  their  own.  The  posts  so  far  re- 
ferred to  have  hitherto  necessarily  been  filled 
almost  exclusively  by  the  appointment  of  train- 
ed specialists  from  the  United  Ejngdom.  There 
are  also  in  the  various  provinces  a  considerable 
number  of  locally  appointed  Assistant  Profes- 
sors  (in  the  Agricultural  Colleges),  Assistant 
Agriculturists  and  Entomologists,  Agricultural 
Inspectors,  Superintendents  of  Farms,  etc., 
and  subordinate  officers.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  scheme  adopted  that  facilities  for 
the  best  agricultural  training  shall  be  made 
available  in  India,  in  order  that  the  country 
may  become  self-supporting,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  regard  to  the  scientific  development  of  agri- 
cultural methods  on  lines  suited  to  local  con- 
ditions. Provincial  agricultural  colleges,  which 
are  also  research  stations,  have  within  the  last 
few  years  been  established  in  Madras,  Bombay, 
Bengal,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Panjab  and 
the  Central  Provinces.  The  Central  College  at 
Pusa  is  intended  to  provide  for  more  advanced 
training,  and  gives  also  short  practical  courses 
in  subjects  not  at  present  taught  in  the  pro- 
vincial colleges.  The  Provincial  Directors  of 
Agriculture  have  so  far  been  selected  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  they  still 
in  some  provinces  have  other  functions  besides 
the  supervision  of  the  Agricultural  Department : 
but  in  all  the  larger  provinces  except  the  United 
Provinces  the  appointment  of  Director  of  Agri- 
culture has  since  1905  been  separated  from  that 
of  Director  of  Land  Records. 

Machinery. 
The  rapid  extension  in  India  in  recent  years 
of  the  use  of    machinery  in  connection  with 
agriculture  and  irrigation  hag   created  a  de- 


mand for  expert  assistance  to  meet  which  Agri- 
cultural Engineers  have  since  the  end  of  the 
period  under  review  been  appointed  in  Bombay 
and  the  United  Provinces  to  advise  cultivators 
as  to  engines,  pumps,  threshing  machinery,  etc. 
An  important  advance  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  the  provincial  agricultural  departments 
more  closely  into  touch  with  one  another  was 
made  in  1905  by  the  creation  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  Board,  which  includes  the 
Imperial  and  provincial  experts,  meets  annually 
to  discuss  the  programme  of  agricultural  work, 
and  agricultural  questions  generally,  and  makes 
recommendations  which  are  submitted  to  the 
Government  of  India  for  consideration. 
Work  of  the  Departments. 
The  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  has 
two  main  aspects.  On  the  one  hand,  by  experi- 
ment and  research,  improved  methods  or  crops 
are  developed,  or  the  means  of  combating  a 
pest  are  worked  out ;  on  the  other  hand,  ascer- 
tained improvements  must  be  demonstrated 
and  introduced  as  far  as  possible  into  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Indian  cultivator.  There  is  an 
essential  difference  between  agricultural  de- 
partments in  the  East  and  in  the  West  in  that, 
whereas  the  latter  have  arisen  to  meet  the 
spontaneous  demands  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  the  former  are  entirely  the  creation  of  a 
government  anxious  to  give  all  the  assistance 
it  can  to  its  agricultural  subjects.  The  demand 
for  improved  agriculture  has  not  in  India, 
except  in  special  cases,  come  from  the  cultiva- 
tor, and  it  is  necessary  for  the  Department  to 
put  forth  every  effort,first  to  ascertain  the  needs 
of  the  cultivators  and  then  to  demonstrate  how 
they  can  most  effectively  be  met.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  since  work  on  modern  lines  was  com- 
menced by  the  reorganised  agricultural  depart- 
ments, and,  in  the  first  place,  a  great  deal  of 
spade  work  had  to  be  performed. 

Cotton. 

Cotton  from  the  first  received  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  new  departments. 
Very  striking  results  have  already  been 
achieved,  and  more  particularly  with  Cambodia 
and  other  exotic  varieties.  The  second  line 
of  improvement  is  the  separation  and  selection 
of  indigenous  varieties.  In  Madras  the  efforts 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  have  resulted 
in  the  spread  of  the  local  improved  variety 
called  Karungany  in  the  Tinnevelly  District  and 
white-seeded  Tellapathi  cotton  in  Kurnool 
both  of  these  varieties  having  been  selected, 
from  among  the  mixtures  ordinarily  grown  in 
the  districts.  A  system  of  seed  distribution 
was  gradually  built  up,  and  now,  after  five  or 
six  years'  work,  there  is  a  vast  area  under 
Karungany.  The  Department  supplies  pure  seed 
to  contract  seed  growers  and  buys  the  seed- 
cotton  from  these  men,  gins  it,  and  arranges  the 
distribution  of  seed  through  village  depots 
In  Bombay,  two  have  been  selected  as  the  best 
out  of  many  hybrids  and  pure  line  cottons 
bred  and  tried  for  many  years  on  the  Surat 
farm.  They  give  a  distinct  advantage  both 
in  quantity  and  quality  over  the  ordinary  local 
cotton,  and  promise  to  sell  at  rates  b  per  cent, 
highe r.  In  anothe r  part  of  the  pro vin ce  arran  g(^  - 
ments  are  being  made  to  distribute  on  a  largo 
scale  seed  of  another  improved  form,  which  can 
be  grown,  it  is  estimated,  over  1,300,000  acres. 
In  the  Southern   Maratha   Country,  Broach 
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AREA,  UNDER  IRRIGATION  IN  1917-18  :  1n  ACRES. 


AREA  Irrigated. 

Adruiuistrations. 

Total  Areu 
Cropped. 

By  Canals. 

By 

By  Wells. 

Other 

Govern- 
ment. 

Private. 

Tanks. 

Sources. 

Be  ngal 
Madras 

Bombay     • .  |  s[^f  ^^"'y- 

28,941,300 
.38,821,332 
28,139,720 
4,835,183 

126,794 
3,514,616 

148,434 
3,010,117 

175,832 
324,773 
92,9:U 
17,427 

776,194 
3,6.53,784 
125,018 

14,535 
1,507,291 
570,755 
35,404 

1,325,013 
523,480 
35,501 
194,508 

United    Pro-  f  Agra 
vinces.        \  Oudli 

34,216,836i  2,525,030 
12,505,552 

25,635 

67,291 

3,698,716 
1,420,117 

1,827,321 
1,319,452 

Bihar  and  Orissa  . . 
Punjab 

-IE  :; 

Central  Provinces . . 
Berar 

31,976,900 
32,867,951 
5,880,615 
9,540,798 
19,897,602 
6,859,575 

858,091 
7,682,235 
485/388 
251 
69,536 
30 

591,873 
513,007 
216,017 
29,474 
2,149 

1,394,356 
12,723 
187,470 
3,735 
305,236 
310 

616,740 
2,950,996 
14,101 
2,969 
96,869 
29,990 

967,675 
155,188 
125,185 
164,323 
22,965 
314 

Assam 

North- West  Frontier  Pro- 
vince. 
Ajmer-Merwara  .. 

Delhi   

Coorg 

Manpur  Pargana  . . 

6,444,360 
2,957,847 

459,599 
319,888 
144,444 
7,324 

120 

341,829 

17,800 
2,541 

157,648 
454,627 

35,554 
596 
1,532 

96,782 

72,094 
11,261 

140 

37,615 
81,374 

158 

*Total 

264,816,826 

18,782,812 

2,601,393 

6,563,799 

11,138,760 

6,780,081 

AREA  Irri- 
gated. 

Crops  Irrigated  * 

Administrations. 

Total  Area 
Irrigated. 

Wheat. 

Other 
Cereals  and 
Pulses. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
Food 
Crops. 

Non.food 
Crops. 

Total  Area 
of  Crops 
Irrigated. 

Madras   

Bombay     •  ■  {  If^t-*^"!' 

2,418,368 
9,523,953 
972,639 
3,257,456 

25,779 
3,318 
200,436 
485,040 

1,698,699 
10,439,160 
512,571 
2,353,302 

650,081 
481,931 
227,569 
55,313 

381,473 
826,787 
157,103 
568,400 

2,756,032 
11,751,196 
1,097,679 
3,462,055 

United  Pro-    (  Agra 
vinces.       \  Oudh 

8,143,993 
2,739,569 

2,577,174 
1,167,974 

4,414,034 
1,255,916 

164,500 
48,048 

1,649,750 
320,206 

^8,8  41,358 
2,792,144 

Bihar  and  Orissa  . . 
Punj  ab 

Burma  ..{^ 

4,428,735 
11,314,149 
1,028,161 
200,752 

253,206 
4,658,381 

3,717,112 
2,602,801 
4,639 
177 

547,381 
549,412 
1,043,506 
197,347 

151,684 
3,738,122 
738 
3,579 

4,669,383 
11,548,716 
1,048,883 
201,103 

Central  Provinces . . 
Assam 

North-West  Frontier  Pro- 
vince. 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg   

Manpur  Pargana  . . 

496,755 
30,644 
195,383 
974,612 

107,806 
29,657 
4,072 
140 

56,355 
6,764 
20 

331,714 

17,636 
8,620 
4,073 
49 

379,784 
1,411 
4,695 

462,148 

43,042 
2,640 

91 

58,860 
20,990 
189,900 
52,050 

38,161 
11,882 

1,756 
1,479 
768 
133,185 

11,448 
6,610 

496,755 
30,644 
195,383 
979,097 

110,287 
29,752 
4,073 
140 

Total 

45,866,845 

9,796,539 

27,892,222 

4,336,931 

7,953,088 

60,014,680 

•  Includes  the  area  irrigated  at  both  harvests, 

1  Includes  35,900  acres  for  which  details  are  not  available. 
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cotton,  introduced   by  the   Department,    is  i 
gaining  favour.    There  is  said  to  be   scope  for  | 
250,000  acres,  and  tiie  increased  profit  to  the  . 
cultivator  is  estimated  at  £1  or  more  per  acre. 
In  the  Central  Provinces  also,  two  indigenous 
varieties  have  been  selected.    In  the  United 
Provinces  seed  of  a  superior  variety  is  being  i 
distributed.    Wheat  also  has  been  the  subject 
of  prolonged    experiments.    One  of  the  lirst 
results  of  the  investigations   carried    out  at 
Pusa,  was  the  demonstration   of  the  fact  that 
varieties  with  milling  and  baking  qualities 
similar  to  those  of  the  best  wheatson  the  English 
martet  could  be  grown  to  perfection  in  Bihar. 
By   the  application  of  modern    methods  of 
selection   and   i>ybridisation  those  high  grain 
(jualities  were  successfully  combined  with  high 
yielding  power, rust-resistance,  and  strong  straw. 

Another  crop  with  which  considerable  success 
has  been  attained  is  Ground-nut,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade  fallen  off,  owing  partly  to  the  preva- 
lence of  a  fungoid  disease  and  partly  to  deficient 
rainfall.  Exotic  varieties  with  a  better  yield  have 
been  introduced  in  Bombay,  and  in  Burma  culti- 
vation has  advanced  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

A  Press  note  issued  by  the  Government  of 
Bombay  in  1917  details  the  result  of  investi- 
gations with  reference  to  the  value  of  prround- 
nut  cake  as  a  relatively  cheap  article  of  food, 
it  states  that  with  the  introduction  of  certain 
improvements  in  the  method  of  oil  expression 
a  cake  can  be  obtained,  which  conforms  to  a 
definite  standard  of  purity.  This  standard  is 
reached  without  any  serious  financial  outlay 
on  the  part  of  the  oil  mill  owner  and  with  his 
existing  machinery.  This  standard  article 
has  been  called  nuLmmine  both  for  the  sake 
of  simplification  of  description,  and  also 
to  indicate  its  origin  and  nutritive  value.  By 
the  improved  process,  all  objections  to  the 
groimd-nut  as  an  article  of  food  are  removed 
and  having  obtained  a  good  flour,  the  posi- 
bilities  of  utilizing  it  are  almost  unlimited. 


The  preparation  of  nutramine  biscuits  has  so 
far  been  attended  with  success  and  everyone 
who  has  sampled  them  has  expressed  satis- 
faction. Bread  made  ^vith  nutramine  flour 
alone  is  apt  to  be  heavy  unless  eggs  are  used 
as  recommended  in  the  previous  paper.  Using 
a  mixture  of  nutramine  and  wheat  flour  in  the 
ratio  ot  1  to  4  good  results  are  obtained  for 
both  bread  and  biscuits.  On  the  whole  such 
a  mixture  is  preferable,  although  very  palatable 
biscuits  can  be  made  from   nutramine  alone. 

Another  success  of  marked  importance  achiev- 
ed by  the  efforts  of  the  provincial  agricultural 
departments  is  the  introduction  of  agricultural 
implements  and  machinerysuitedto  tiae  condi- 
tions of  different  provinces.  Information  and 
assistance  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  implements 
suitable  for  various  conditions  has,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  be  interpreted  and 
brought  liome  to  Indian  cultivators  by  a  more 
direct  agency  than  business  firms,  and  the 
agricultural  departments  have  therefore  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  this  work.  They  have  succeeded 
already  in  introducing  various  kinds  of  imple- 
ments in  diiferent  parts  of  the  country.  Every 
assistance  is  given  in  the  use  and  repair  of  im- 
plements recommended.  Up  to  the  present, 
the  departments  perform  to  a  certain  extent  the 
functions  of  dealers  in  implements,  but  it 
is  becoming  difficult  to  control  the  work  as  the 
area  covered  by  the  introductions  is  gradually 
becoming  large,  and  a  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operative  societies  is  felt.  In 
Bombay,  the  Department  has  introduced 
ploughs  of  various  patterns  and  is  selling  a 
larger  number  eacli  year.  In  some  provinces 
iron  ploughs  are  becoming  very  popular.  The 
possibilities  of  improved  harrows,  cultivators, 
and  clod-crushers  are  also  receiving  attention. 

Cotton  Staples: — A  small  commission, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  MacKenna^ 
I.  C.  S.,  is  now  taking  evidence  in  India  on  the 
general  question  of  improving  the  staple  and 
marketing  of  the  Indian  cotton  crop. 


TEN  YEARS'  PROGRESS. 


In  1915,  Mr.  James  Mackenna,  l.c.S.,  Di- 
rector of  Agriculture  in  Burma,  published  a 
brochure  in  which  he  reviewed  the  progi-ess 
in  Agriculture  in  India  in  the  last  ten  years. 
In  this,  reviewing  the  effects  of  the  work  of  the 
new  Agricultural  Departments,  he  said  : — • 

The  Agricultmal  Departments  are  now  re- 
garded as  an  integral  and  important  part  of 
the  administration.  The  few  European  and 
Indian  workers  of  1905 — 158  in  all — now  num- 
ber 866.  Their  labours  are  concentrated  and  co- 
ordinated :  they  now  work  on  general  schemes 
of  development.  Farms  and  demonstration 
plots, formerly  scattered  and  disconnected,  have 
increased  from  35  to  374,  and  work  on  them  is 
concentrated  on  the  main  problems,  and  not 
dissipated  as  used  to  be  the  case  over  a  number 
of  subsidiary  and  unimportant  enquiries. 

"  As  a  result  the  Department  can  claim  credit 
for  a  great  advanje  in  general  agricultm-al 
practice.  Cultural  and  manurial  problems 
have  in  many  cases  been  solved.  Local  machi- 
nes have  been  improved  and  adapted,  or  better 
implements  introduced.  Real  and  substantial 
work  has  been  done  on  the  improvement  of  such 
important  crops  as  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  sugar- 
cane and  tobacco.    The  general  principles  of 


crop  improvement  have  naturally  been  dealt 
with  first ;  but  given  more  men  and  more  money 
aU*  the  crops  of  India  will  be  taken  up. 

"  Money  spent  on  agriculture  is  a  good  invest- 
ment, but  materialresults  are  difficult  to  gauge. 
Many  factors  have  to  be  considered.  A  whole 
industry  threatened  by  destruction  may  be 
saved  by  the  discovery  and  application  of 
preventive  and  protective  methods  .  The  treat- 
ment of  the  palm  industry  and  areca-nut  indus- 
try of  Madras  and  the  protection  of  the  potato 
crop  of  Patna  are  illustrations  of  this  kind. 
Again,  there  are  the  direct  gains  following  the 
introduction  of  new  or  improved  crops,  imple- 
ments, well-boring  and  improved  methods  of 
cultivation.  We  may,  at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, claim  that  the  increase  to  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  India  as  a  result 
of  the  labours  of  its  Agricultural  Departments 
is  already  about  3J  crores  of  rupees  annually, 
or  over  £2,300,000.  This  is  the  result  of  only- 
ten  years'  work ,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  every  year  wiU  show  a  progressive  increase. 
On  the  debit  side  we  have  an  annual  expenditure 
on  agriculture  which  has  risen  from  Us.  8,81,124 
or  £58,742  in  1904-05  to  Ks.  51,30,652  or 
£342,043  in  1913-14." 
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Crops  under  Cultivation  in  1917-18 :  in  Acres. 


AdDiiuistrations. 

lUce. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jawar  or 
Cholum 
(Great 
Millet). 

1 

Bajra  or 
Cumbu 
(Spiked 
Millet). 

Eagi  or 
Marua 
(Millet), 

Bengal         . . 

f  Presidency  . . 
Bombay   . .  ■{ 

LSind 

United  Pro-  (  Agra 
vinces.      \  Oudli 

20,961,800 
11,655,302 
1,922,783 

124,000 
15,022 
2,026,495 

97,100 
3,072 
31,630 

2,700 
4,919,200 
8,140,133 

5,900 
3,27fi,264 
3,142,261 

11,200 
2,491, 9ir» 
644,620 

1,158,610 
4,594,083 
2,823,105 

675,361 
5,430,003 
1,881,693 

26,582 
3,899,337 
1,244,724 

566,773 
1,693,351 
288,519 

1,018,533 
1,864,100 
344,976 

617 
156,756 
51,669 

Bihar  and  Orissa    . . 
Punjab 

f  Upper 
Burma  .A 

[_  Lower 
Central  Provinces  . . 

15,640,300 
1,004,691 
2,212,921 

8,590,762 
5,134,701 

1,199,400 
9.925,795 
44,990 

3 

3,482,279 

1,337,900 
1,475,341 

27,742 

85,400 
825,107 
610,079 

2,390 
1,657,939 

68,000 
2,542,513 
4 

'3*3,957 

803,200 
26,782 
500 

1*1,228 

Berar 

Assaia   

North- West  Frontier  Pro- 
vince. 
Ajmer-Merwara 

30,180 
4,802,794 
37,353 

1,096 

402,076 
1,143,421 
21,892 

135 
267,149 
80,605 

2,162,505 
92,679 
55,699 

91,511 
2*27,714 
22  672 

865 
1,247 

Delhi   

Coorg..   

Manpur  Pargana    . . 

66 
84,912 
94 

52,897 
*  1,971 

19,905 
1 

13,151 
*  2,145 

57,886 
6 

4,703 

Total    . . 

80,667,619 

26,427,904 

8,505,286 

21,117,771 

12,099,297 

4,265,211 

Administrations, 

Maize. 

Gram 
(pulse). 

Other 
Food 

Grains 
and 

Pulses. 

Total 
Food 

Grains 
and 

Pulses. 

Lin- 
seed. 

Sesaraum 
(Til  or 
Jinjili). 

1  Presidency. . 
Bombay  | 

I  Sind 

United  Pro-  (Agra 
vinces.      \  Oudh 

88,700 
101,966 
196,754 

l;601 
1,553,077 
771,593 

187,600 
119,425 
774,574 

150,418 
4,748,083 
1,639,073 

1,204,100 
7,061,272 
2,504,608 

280,087 
4,836,251 
2,425,702 

22,683,500 
29,646,438 
19,383,864 

3,878,588 
28,775,641 
11,471,114 

143,900 
13,321 
211,510 

2*91,544 
67,113 

224,800 
831,742 
142,153 

42,455 
183,126 
5,459 

Bihar  and  Orissa  .. 
Punjab   

(  Upper 
Burma     . .  \ 

i  Lower 
Central  Provinces  . . 

1,683,700 
1,218,553 
155,103 

23,198 
157,085 

1,556,000 
6,004,256 
57,103 

5,495 
1,019,686 

4,984,900 
1,720,906 
165,734 

527 
4,383,569 

27,424,800 
24,743,944 
3,246,443 

8,622,375 
15,902,186 

745,300 
39,149 
261 

242 
1,207,014 

274,900 
122,323 
1,009,911 

82,850 
353,998 

Assam 

North- West  Frontier  Pro- 

Ajmer-Merwara      . .       • . 
Delhi 

Manpur  Pargana    . . 

972 
736 

462,79* 
64,578 
4,142 

1        **  958 

119,837 
• 

226,457 
30  108 
84*786 
161 
972 

592,356 
170,468 

123,713 
71,992 
16^593 
994 
184 

3,405,937 
4,973,998 

2,581,278 
349,889 
249',489 
90,771 
6,331 

50,313 
11,286 

18 
105 

204 

54,317 
19,124 

2,789 
24,352 

49 

1  62 

Total    . . 

j  6,485,508 

16,724,034 

30,548,956 

207,436,586 

27,81,280j  3,374,482 

*  Included  under  "Other  Food  Grains  and  Pulses.' 
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AgricuUurai  Statistics. 


Cbops  under  cultivation  in  1917-18  :  IN  Acres. 


Rape 

Other 

Total 

Condi- 

Administrations 

and 

Qroimdnut. 

Oil- 

Oil- 

ments  and 

Mustard. 

Seeds. 

Seeds. 

Spices. 

Sugar 
Cane. 


Sugar 
Others  t. 


Bengal  .. 
Madras   . . 

r  Presi- 
Bomhay  i  dencv 

L  S.ind". 
United    f  Agra. 
i'rovin--j 
ces.      I  Oudh 
Bihar  and  Orissa 
Punjab    . . 

f  Upper 

Burma.. 

C  Lower, 

Central  Provinces 
Berar 
Assam 
North- West  Fron 

tier  Province. 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Delhi 
Coorg 

Manpur  Pargana 


Total 


1,153,900 
47,833 
10,102 

1,41*5,230 
215,077 

35,700 
624,034 
299,573 

1,558,300 
2,032,169 
878,415 

44  /  ,018 
103,169 

2,169 

25,845 
19,204 

515,319 
599,212 

48,963 
825,200 

421 

8,064 
246,137 

465 
322,600 
5,044 
30 

130,964 
2,168,000 

l,4Z5,ooO 

1,256,760 

3,019 

3,221 

96 

89,428 

62,711 
1,394 
263,721 
137,652 

8,8?9 
3,879 

305,534 
50,460 

41 

1,928,096 
160,363 
294,131 
140,500 

682 
4,014 

9 

237 

1,451 
147 
6 

26,590 
4,183 
64 

5(  3 

4,358,909 

1,903,526 

1,690,230 

14,108,377 

172,100  207,400 

692,282  127,379 

210,3341  92,305 

■  9,783|  3,848 
114,44911,163,971 

31,853!  320,27s 

83,200,  264,700 

35,9551  502,836 

66,339,  3,687 


21,898 

68,105 
24,689 

4,481 

3,134 
1,098 
3,424 


16,730 

24,798 
1,744 
34,509 
31,333 

281 
12,269 

59 
77 


67,000 
91,671 
917 

2,376 


200 
21,890 
358 


t  Area  under  sugar-yielding  plants  other  than  sugarcane. 


Administrations, 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Other 
Fibres. 

Total 
Fibres. 

Indigo. 

Other 
Dyes. 

51,900 

2,376,200 

42,700 

2,470,800 

7,000 

2,700,487 

296,064 

2,996,551 

324,385 

**3,361 

r  Presidency    . . 

4,479,356 

117,958 

4,597,314 

564 

592,909 

Bombay  i 

I  Sind     . . 
United    f  Agra    . . 

263,788 

438 

264,226 

3,342 
176,450 

613 

1,244,756 

165,230 

1,409,986 

1,053 

Provi-  ■( 

nces.    L  Oudh  . . 

59,810 

47,474 

107,284 

10,932 

37 

Bihar  and  Orissa  . . 

69,600 

223,600 

35,100 

328.300 

86,700 

9,500 

Punjab   

1,642,555 

4  7,650 

1,690,205 

90,837 

4,019 

r  Upper  . . 

212,948 

91 

213,039 

371 

Burma. 

C  Lower  . . 

36,042 

619 

36,661 

Central  Provinces . . 

1,313,682 

81,331 

1,395,013 

"27 

39 

Berar   

3,187,637 

50,414 

3,238,051 

16 

34,091 

3  00,524 

134,615 

6 

JsTorth-West  Frontier 

38,233 

'  i,455 

39,683 

15 

25 

Province. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

61,987 

326 

62,313 

39 

Delhi   

5,837 

793 

6,630 

83 

Coorg 

1 

5 

6 

Manpur  Pa  rgana   . . 

378 

28 

406 

Total 

15,403,088 

2,700,324 

887,676 

18,991,088 

700,767 

611,559 

Agricultural  Siati sties. 


Chops  under  Cultivation  in  1917-18:  in  Acres. 


Administrations.      ]  Opium, 


Tea. 


Coffee. 


Tobacco. 


Other 
Drugs 
and  Nar- 
cotics. 


Bengal 
Madras 

Bombay 


r  Presidency 

*  L  Sind 
r  Agra 

1  Oudli 


United  Pro- 
vinces 
Biliar  and  Orissa 
Punjab 

r  Upper 
Burma  .A 

(.  Lower 
Central  Provinces  . . 
Berar 
Assam 

North-West  Frontier  Pro 

vince. 
Ajmer-M  rwara 
Delhi 
Coorg 

Manpur  Pargana  . . 

Total 


115, 
103: 
*  1, 


286 


167, 
28, 


8,253 


399,790 


I 


:,686 


82 


518|  42,491 
221,2001  618,9221 


292,100 
207,579 
102,423 

7,898 
06,885 

18,299 
118,700 
62,017 
27,078 

62,115 
18,455 
12,4 
9,539 
8,230 

60 
1,001 
14 


95,3111  1,014,862 

I 


4,100 
]  37,206 
26,608 

115 
1,835 

1.121 

500 
1,634 
953 

38,406 
158 


237 


212,925 


Administrations. 

Fruits  and 
Vegetab- 
les, 
including 
Root 
Crops. 

Miscellaneous 
Crops. 

Total 
Area 
Cropped. 

Deduct 
Area 
Cropped 
more  than 
once. 

Net 
Area 
Cropped. 

Food. 

Nou- 
Food. 

Bladras 

r  Presidency 

Bombay  . 

L  Sind 
r  Agra 
United  Pro-  «{ 

vinces.         t  Oudh  .. 
Bihar  and  Orissa  . . 
Punj  ab 

r  Upper 

Burma 

,  L  Lower 
Central  Provinces  . . 
Berar   

North- West  Frontier  Pro- 
vince 
Ajmer-Merwara    . . 
Delhi   

Manpur  Pargana  . . 

Total 

646,800 
1,137,479 
498,055 

44,781 
321,846 

131,596 
727,400 
198,613 
905,800 

486,968 
93,339 
14,679 

431,264 
29,302 

437 
5,104 
6,860 
6 

352,800 
24,992 
3,539 

110 

63,759 

.  772 
536,600 
71,883 
688 

5,329 
1,781 
902 

{a) 

30,222 

13,598 
49 

199,000 
152,953 
8,366 

30,007 
8,689 

514 

l!)0,200 
17,667 
4,457 

156,541 
488 
520 

166,508 
1,030 

2,657 
435 

940,038 

28,941,300 
38,821,332 
28,139,720 

4,835,183 
63  4,216,836 

12,505,552 
31,976,900 
32,807,951 
5,880,615 

9,540,798 
19,897,602 
6,859,575 
6,444,360 
2,957,847 

4  59,599 
319,888 
144,444 

7,32-1 

4,489,600 
4,765,27:: 
839,461 

367,299 
7,130,852 

3,179,291 
0,173,500 
5,705,142 
543,291 

52,276 
2,486,353 

35,948 
567,736 
427,306 

94,206 
109,130 
1,821 
571 

24,451,700 
34,056,060 
27,300,259 

4,467,884 
27,085,984 

9,326,261 
25,803,400 
27,162,809 

5,337,324 

9,488,522 
17,411,249 
6,823,627 
5,876,624 
2,530,541 

365,3  93 
210,758 
142,623 
6,753 

5,680,329 

1,107,024 

264,816,820 

30,969,055 

227,847,771 

(a)  Included  undernon-food  crops. 

(6)  Includes  342,173  acres  in  the  Agra  Province  for  which  details  are  not  available. 


2g6  Ten  Years'  Progress, 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  various  crop  forecasts  relating  to  the  season  1G18-19 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Statistics,  India,  up  to  June  1919: — 


Crop. 

Tracts  comprised  in  the  figures 
and  percentage  of  total 
Indian  crop  represented 
by  them. 

Estimated 
Area. 

Per  cent,  of 
preceding 
year  (100= 
tinal  figure 
of  preced- 
ing year). 

Estimated 
outturn. 

Per  cent,  of 
preceding 
year  (100= 
final  figure 
of  preced- 
ing year.) 

Acres. 

Sugarcane 

U.  P.,  Punjab,  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
Bengal,  ^ladras,  Bombay  and 
8ind*,  Assam,   X.-W.  F.  Pro- 
vince and  C.  P.,  and  Berar  (91) 
*  1  per  cent,  of  total  sugarcane 
area  of  British  India  ). 

2,820,000 

100 

2,337,000 
tons. 

71 

bcsauiu  111       . . 

IJ.  P.,       P.  and  Berar  Madras 
Bombay  and  Sind*,  Bengal,  Bi- 
har and  Orissa,  Punjab.  Ajmer- 
3Ierwara  and  Hyderabad  (70 
ijcr  cent,  of  the  total  Sesamum 
area  of  British  India). 

3,501,000 

82 

258  000 
tons. 

68 

UOUbOu               .  • 

\11  cotton- ^  rowin*^  tracts 

20,197,000 

81 

3,671,000 
bales. 

92 

Indigo 

All  indigo  growing  tracts 

300,700 

42 

44,  100 
cwts. 

50 

Clroundnut     , . 

Madras,  Bombay*  and  Biiru)a 
(99-2  per  cent,  of  total  ground- 
nut area  ot  British  India  ). 

1,312,000 

68 

499,000 
tons. 

45 

Ivicc 

Ben""al  Bihar  and  Orissa.  Madras, 
Burnia,  IT.  p..  Assam,  C.  P  .  and 
Berar,    Bombay,    Sind*,  and 
Goorg.  (09    per  cent,  of  total 
rice  area  of  British  India). 

75,861,000 

95 

23,822,000 
tons. 

66 

J  utc  t 

Bengal,  Bihar    and  Orissa,  and 
Assani  (100  per  cent,  of  the 
total  Jute  area  in  India). 

2,197,21-1 

91-3 

7,009,060 
bales. 

78-4 

llape  and  Mus- 
tard. 

U.P.,  Bengal,  Punjab,  Bihar  and 
Orissa,    Assam,    Bombay  and 
Sind*,  ^^.-W.  Frontier  and  Hy- 

/i/>T-.i  U.wl      /OSi'K  T^pv    ppnt  of 

total  rape  and  mustard  area 
in  British  India  ). 

4,833,000 

68 

758,000 
tons. 

66 

Liujaccd 

CP.  and  Berar,  U.  P.,  lUliar  and 
and  Orissa,  Bengal,  Bombay* 
Punjab  and  Hyderabad  (98-9) 
per  cent,  of  total  linseed  area  in 
British  India). 

1,972,000 

52 

229,000 

-15 

Wlica-, 

Punjab.  *U.P.,  CP.,  and  Berar,* 
Bombay  and  Sind*,  Bihar  and 
Orissa.  N.-W.  F.  Province,  Ben- 
gal, Delhi,  Ajmer-Mer\vara,Cen- 
tral  India,  Hyderabad,  Kajpu- 
l  atia  and  Mysore  (98-0  ]X^r  cent, 
of  total  wheat  area  in  India). 

23,566,000 

66 

7,407,000 
tons. 

75 

*  Including  Indian  States. 

t  Issued  by  the  Dkector  of  Agriculture,  Bengal, 
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Meteorology. 


The  meteorology  of  ludia  like  that  of  other 
countries  is  largely  a  result  of  its  geographical 
position.  The  great  land  area  of  Asia  to  the 
northward  and  the  enormous  sea  expanse  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  southward  are 
determining  factors  in  settling  its  principal 
meteorological  features.  When  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  is  turned  away  from  the  sun, 
in  the  northern  winter,  Central  Asia  becomes 
an  area  of  intense  cold.  The  meteorological 
conditions  of  the  temperate  zone  are  pushed 
southward  and  we  have  over  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  India  the  westerly  winds  and  east- 
ward moving  cyclonic  storms  of  temperate 
regions,  while,  when  the  I^orthern  Hemisphere 
is  turned  towards  the  sun,  Southern  Asia  be- 
comes a  super 'heated  region  drawing  towards 
it  an  immense  current  of  air  which  carries 
with  it  the  enormous  volume  of  water  vapour 
which  it  has  picked  up  in  the  course  of  its  long 
passage  over  t^e  wide  expanse  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  so  that  at  one  season  of  the  year  parts 
of  India  are  deluged  with  rain  and  at  another 
persistent  dry  weather  prevails. 

Monsoons. — The  all-important  fact  in  the 
meteorology  of  India  is  the  alternation  of  the 
seasons  known  as  the  summer  and  winter  mon- 
soons. During  the  winter  monsoon  the  winds  are 
of  continental  origin  and  hence,  dry,  fine  wea- 
ther, clear  skies,  low  humidity  and  little  air 
movement  are  the  characteristic  features  of  this 
season.  The  summer  rains  cease  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Xorth-West  Frontier  Province 
and  the  Punjab  about  the  middle  of  September 
after  which  cool  westerly  and  northerly  winds 
set  m  over  that  area  and  the  weather  becomes 
fresh  and  pleasant.  These  fine  weather  con- 
ditions extend  slowly  eastward  and  southward 
so  that  by  the  middle  of  October,  they  embrace 
all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  southern 
half  of  the  Peninsula,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  have  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
land  and  sea  area,  the  rains  withdrawing  to  the 
Equatorial  Belt.  Thus  the  characteristics 
of  the  cold  weather  from  October  to  February 
over  India  are : — Westerly  winds  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  over  the  extreme  north  of  India  ; 
to  the  south  of  these  the  north-east  winds  of 
the  winter  monsoon  or  perhaps  more  properly 
the  north-east  Trades  and  a  gradually  extend- 
ing area  of  fine  weather  which,  as  the  season 
progresses,  finally  embraces  the  whole  Indian 
land  and  sea  area.  Two  exceptions  to  these 
fine  weather  conditions  exist  during  this  period, 
viz..,  the  Madras  coast  and  the  north-west  of 
India.  In  the  former  region  the  north-east 
winds  which  set  in  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in 
October  coalesce  with  the  damp  winds  of  the 
retreating  summer  monsoon,  which  current 
curves  round  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and, 
blowing  directly  on  to  the  Madras  coast  gives 
to  that  region  the  wettest  and  most  disturbed 
weather  of  the  whole  year,  for  while  the  total 
rainfall  for  the  four  months  June  to  September, 
i.e.,  the  summer  monsoon,  at  the  Madras  Ob- 
servatory amounts  to  15.36  inches  the  total 
rainfall  for  the  three  months  October  to  De- 
cember amounts  to  29.48  inches.  The  other 
region  in  which  the  weather  is  unsettled,  during 
this  period  of  generally  settled  conditions,  is 
North-west  India.  This  region  during  3"anuary, 
February  and  part  of  March  is  traversed  by 


a  succession  of  shallow  stormtj  from  the  west 
ward.  The  number  and  character  of  these 
storms  vary  very  largely  from  year  to  year 
and  in  some  years  no  storms  at  all  are  recorded. 
In  normal  years,  however,  in  Northern  India 
periods  of  fine  weather  alternate  with  periods 
of  disturbed  weather  (occurring  during  the 
passage  of  these  storms)  and  light  to  moderate 
and  even  heavy  rain  occurs.  In  the  case  of 
Peshawar  the  total  rainfall  foi  the  four  months, 
December  to  March,  amounts  to  5.26  inches 
while  the  total  fall  for  the  four  months,  June 
to  September,  is  4.78  inches,  showing  that  the 
rainfall  of  the  winter  is,  absolutely,  greater 
in  this  region  than  that  of  the  summer  mon- 
soon. These  two  periods  of  subsidiary  "  rains'* 
are  of  the  greatest  economic  importance.  The 
fall  in  Madras  is,  as  shown  above,  of  considerable 
actual  amount,  while  that  of  North-west  India 
.though  small  in  absolute  amount  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  as  on  it  largely  depend 
the  grain  and  wheat  crops  of  Northern  India. 

Spring  Months.— March  to  May  and  part  of 
June  form  a  period  of  rapid  continuous  increase 
of  temperature  and  decrease  of  barometric 
pressure  throughout  India.  During  this  period 
there  occurs  a  steady  transference  northward 
of  the  area  of  greatest  heat.  In  March  the 
maximum  temperatures,  slightly  exceeding 
100,  occur  in  the  Deccan ;  in  April  the  area 
of  maximum  temperature,  between  100°  and 
105^,  lies  over  the  south  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces and  Gujarat ;  in  May  maximum  tem- 
peratures, varying  between  105°  and  110°, 
prevail  over  the  greater  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  country  while  in  June  the  highest  mean 
maximum  temperatures  exceeding  110°  occur 
in  the  Indus  Valley  near  Jacobabad.  Tempe- 
ratures exceeding  120°  have  been  recorded 
over  a  wide  area  including  Sind,  Rajputana; 
the  West  and  South  Punjab  and  the  west  of 
the  United  Provinces,  but  the  highest  tempe- 
rature hitherto  recorded  is  126°  registered  at 
Jacobabad  on  June  12th,  1897.  During  this 
period  of  rising  temperature  and  diminishing 
barometric  pressure,  great  alterations  take 
place  in  the  aii  movements  over  India,  includ- 
ing the  disappearance  of  the  north-east  windj 
of  the  winter  monsoon,  and  the  air  circulation 
over  India  and  its  adjacent  seas,  becomes  a 
local  circulation,  characterised  by  strong  hot 
winds  down  the  river  valleys  of  Northern  India 
and  increasing  land  and  sea  winds  in  the  coast 
regions.  These  land  and  sea  winds,  as  they 
become  stronger  and  more  extensive,  initiate 
large  contrasts  of  temperature  and  humidity 
which  result  in  the  production  of  violent  local 
storms.  These  take  the  forms  of  dust  storms 
in  the  dry  plains  of  Northern  India  and  of 
thunder  and  hailstorms  in  regions  where  there 
is  inter-action  between  damp  sea  winds  and  dry 
winds  from  the  interior.  These  storms  are 
frequently  accompanied  with  winds  of  exces- 
sive force,  heavy  hail  and  torrential  rain  and 
are  on  that  account  very  destructive. 

By  the  time  the  area  of  greatest  heat  has 
been  established  over  North-west  India,  in  the 
last  week  of  May  or  first  of  June,  India  has 
become  the  seat  of  low  barometric  pressures 
relatively  to  the  adjacent  seas  and  the  whole 
character   of  the   weather   changes.  During 
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the  hot  weather  period,  discussed  above,  the 
winds  and  weather  are  mainly  determined 
by  local  conditions.  Between  the  Equator 
and  Lat.  oO^  or  35*^  soutli  the  wind  circulation 
u  that  of  the  south-east  trades,  that  is  to  say 
from  about  Lat.  SC^-SG*^  south  a  wind  from 
south-east  blows  over  the  surface  of  the  sea 
up  to  about  the  equator.  Here  the  air  rises 
into  the  upper  strata  to  flow  back  again  at  a 
considerable  elevation  to  the  Southern  Tropic 
or  beyond.  To  the  north  of  this  circulation, 
i.e.f  between  the  Equator  and  Lat.  20°  to  25" 
North,  there  exists  a  light  unsteady  circula- 
tion, the  remains  of  the  north-east  trades,  that 
is  to  say  about  Lat.  2C°  North  there  is  a  north- 
east wind  which  blows  southward  till  it  reaches 
the  thermal  equator  where  side  by  side  with 
the  south-east  Trades  mentioned  above,  the 
air  rises  into  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 
Still  further  to  the  northward  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  land  there  are  the 
circulations  due  to  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
which  are  attributable  to  the  difference  in  the* 
heating  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  over  land  and 
sea.  It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  the  changes 
which  occur  and  lead  up  to  the  estabhshment 
of  the  south-west  monsoon  period.  The  sun 
at  this  time  is  progressing  slowly  northward 
towards  the  northern  Tropic.  Hence  the 
thermal  equator  is  also  progressing  northward 
and  with  it  the  area  of  ascent  of  the  south-east 
trades  circulation.  Thus  the  south-east  trade 
winds  cross  the  equator  and  advance  further 
and  further  northward,  as  the  thermal  equator 
and  area  of  ascent  follows  the  sun  in  its  north- 
ern progress.  At  the  same  time  the  tempe- 
rature over  India  increases  rapidly  and  baro- 
metric pressure  diminishes,  owing  to  the  air 
rising  and  being  transferred  to  neighbouring 
cooler  regions — more  especially  the  sea  areas. 
Thus  we  have  the  southern  Trades  circulation 
extending  northward  and  the  local  land  and  . 
sea  circulation  extending  southward  until 
about  the  beginning  of  June  the  light  unsteady 
interfering  circulation  over  the  Arabian  Sea 
finally  breaks  up,  the'  immense  circulation 
of  the  south-east  Trades,  with  its  cool,  moisture 
laden  winds  rushes  forward,  becomes  linked 
on  to  the  local  circulation  proceeding  between 
the  Indian  land  area  and  the  adjacent  seas 
and  India  is  invaded  by  oceanic  conditions— 
the  south-west  monsoon  proper.  This  is  the 
most  important  season  of  the  year  as  upon 
it  depends  the  prosperity  of  at  least  five-sixths 
o  f  the  people  of  India. 

When  this  current  is  fully  established  a  con- 
tinuous air  movement  extends  over  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Indian  seas  and  the  Indian  land 
area  from  Lat.  30°  S.  to  Lat.  30°  N.  the  southern 
half  being  the  south-east  trades  and  the  north- 
ern half  the  south-west  monsoon.  The  most 
important  fact  about  it  is  that  it  is  a  continuous 
horizontal  air  movement  passing  over  an 
extensive  oceanic  area  where  steady  evapora- 
tion is  constantly  in  progress  so  that  where 
the  current  enters  the  Indian  seas  and  flows 
over  the  Indian  land  it  is  highly  charged  with 
aqueous  vapours. 

The  Current  enters  the  Indian  seas  quite 
at  the  commencement  of  June  and  in  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  two  weeks  spreads  over  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  Bay  of  Bengal  up  to  their 


extreme  northern  limits.  It  advances  over 
India  from  these  two  seas.  The  Arabian  sea 
current  blows  on  to  the  west  coast  and  sweep- 
ing over  the  Western  Ghats  prevails  more  or 
less  exclusively  over  the  Peninsula,  Central 
India,  liajputana  and  north  Bombay.  The 
Bay  of  Bengal  current  blows  directly  up  the 
Bay.  One  portion  is  directed  towards  Burma, 
East  Bengal  and  Assam  while  another  portion 
curves  to  south  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  and 
over  Bengal,  and  then  meeting  with  the  barrier 
of  the  Himalayas  curves  still  further  and  blows 
as  a  south-easterly  and  easterly  wind  right 
up  the  Gangetic  plain.  The  south-west  mon- 
soon continues  for  three  and  a  half  to  four 
months,  viz.,  from  the  begmning  of  June  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  September.  During  its 
prevalence  more  or  less  general  though  far 
from  continuous  rain  prevails  throughout 
India  the  principal  features  of  the  rainfall 
distribution  being  as  follows.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Arabian  Sea  current,  the  total 
volume  of  which  is  probably  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Bengal  current,  blow^ 
directly  on  to  the  west  coast  districts. 
Here  it  meets  an  almost  continuous  hill  range,  is 
forced  into  ascent  and  gives  heavy  rain  aUke 
to  the  coast  districts  and  to  the  iiilly  range, 
the  total  averaging  about  100  inches  most 
of  which  falls  in  four  months.  The  current 
after  parting  with  most  of  its  moisture  advances 
across  the  Peninsula  giving  occasional  uncer- 
tain rain  to  the  Deccan  and  passes  out  into  the 
Bay  where  it  coalesces  with  the  local  current. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  current  blowing 
across  the  Gujarat,  Kathiawar  and  Sind  coasts 
gives  a  certain  amount  of  rain  to  the  coast 
districts  and  frequent  showers  to  the  Aravalli 
Hill  range  but  very  little  to  Western  Rajputana, 
and  passing  onward  gives  moderate  to  heavy 
rain  in  the  Eastern  Punjab,  Eastern  Rajputana 
and  the  North-west  Himalayas.  In  this  region 
the  current  meets  and  mixes  with  the  monsoon 
current  from  the  Bay. 

The  monsoon  current  over  the  southern 
half  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  blows  from  south- 
west and  is  thus  directed  towards  the  Ten- 
asserim  hills  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Irrawady 
to  which  it  gives  very  heavy  to  heavy  rain. 
That  portion  of  this  current  which  advances 
sufliciently  far  northward  to  blow  over  Bengal 
and  Assam  gives  very  heavy  rain  to  the  low- 
lying  districts  of  East  Bengal  and  immediately 
thereafter  coming  under  the  influence  of  the 
Assam  Hills  is  forced  upwards  and  gives  ex- 
cessive rain  (perhaps  the  heaviest  in  the  world) 
to  the  southern  face  of  these  hills.  The  rC' 
maining  portion  of  the  Bay  current  advances 
from  the  southward  over  Bengal,  is  then  de- 
flected westward  by  the  barrier  of  the  Hi- 
malayas and  gives  general  rain  over  the  Gan- 
getic plain  and  almost  daily  rain  over  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas  from  Sikhim  to  Kash- 
mir. 

To  the  south  of  this  easterly  wind  of  the 
Bay  current  and  to  the  north  of  the  westerly 
wind  of  the  Arabian  Sea  current  there  exists 
a  debatable  area  running  roughly  from  Hissar 
in  the  Punjab  through  Agra,  Allahabad  and 
part  of  Chota  Nagpur  to  Orlssa,  where  neither 
current  of  the  monsoon  prevails.  In  this  area 
the  rainfall  is  uncertain  and  would  probably 
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be  light,  buttiiat  the  storms  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  exhibit  a  marked  tendency  to  advance 
along  this  track  and  to  give  it  heavy  falls  of 
occasional  rain. 

The  Total  Rainfall  of  the  monsoon  period 
(June  to  September)  is  100  inches  over  part 
of  the  west  coast,  the  amount  diminishes  east- 
ward, is  below  20  inches  over  a  large  part  of 
the  centre  and  east  of  the  Peninsula  and  is 
only  5  inches  in  South  Madras;  it  is  over  100 
inches  on  the  Tenasserim  and  South  Burma 
coast  and  decreases  to  20  inches  in  Upper 
Burma ;  it  is  over  100  in  the  north  Assam 
Valley  and  diminishes  steadily  westward  and 
is  only  5. inches  in  the  Indus  Valley. 

The  month  to  month  distribution  foi  the 
whole  of  India  is : — 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October   . . 


•  6  inches 


..  8-3 
..11*9 
..10*5 
..  7-2 
..  3*2 


Cyclonic  storms  and  cyclones  are  an  almost 
invariable  feature  of  the  monsoon  period.  In 
the  Arabian  Sea  they  ordinarily  form  at  the 
commencement  and  end  of  the  season,  viz., 
May  and  November,  but  in  the  Bay  they  form 
a  constantly  recurring  feature  of  the  monsoon 
season.  The  following  gives  the  total  number 
of  storms  recorded  during  the  period  1877  to 
1901  and  shows  the  monthly  distribution : — 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apl.  May  June 
Bay  of  Bengal  ..       ..1       4       13  28 

July  Aug.  Sep.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 
Bay  of  Bengal    41     36     45     34     22  8 

Jan.  Feb.  M.*ir.  Apl.  May  June 
Arabian  Sea    2  15 


July  Aug.  Sep.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 
Arabian  Sea        2     . .       1       1       6     , . 

The  preceding  paragraphs  give  an  account 
of  the  normal  procession  of  the  seasons  through- 
out India  during  the  year,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  every  year  produces  varia- 
tions from  the  normal,  and  that  in  some 
years  these  variations  are  very  large.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the  discontinuous 
element  rainfall.  The  most  important  va- 
riations in  this  element  which  may  occur 
are : — 

(1)  Delay  in  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  this 
being  most  frequent  in  North  Bombay 
and  North-west  India. 

(2)  A  prolonged  break  in  July  or  August  or 
both. 

(3)  Early  termination  of  the  rains,  which 
may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

(4)  The  determination  throughout  the  mon- 
soon period  of  more  ram  than  usual 
to  one  part  and  less  than  usual  to  an- 
other part  of  the  country.  Examples 
of  this  occur  every  year. 

About  the  middle  of  September  fine  and 
fresh  weather  begins  to  appear  in  the  extreme 
north-west  of  India.  This  area  of  fine  weather 
and  dry  winds  extends  eastward  and  southward, 
the  area  of  rainy  weather  at  the  same  time  con- 
tracting till  by  the  end  of  October  the  rainy 
area  has  retreated  to  Madras  and  the  south 
of  the  Peninsula  and  by  the  end  of  December 
has  disappeared  from  the  Indian  region,  fine 
clear  weather  prevailing  throughout.  This 
procession  with  the  numerous  variations  and 
modifications  which  are  inseparable  from 
meteorological  conditions  repeats  itself  year 
after  year. 


{For  monsoon  of  1919,  see  page  304). 
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Stations. 

Stations  on  the  plains. 

Toungoo   

Mandalay   

Silchar    •• 

Calcutta   

Burdvvan   

Patua 

Benares   

Allahabad  ; 

Luc know   

A  era   • 

Mcerut   

Delhi   ; 

Lahore   

Mil!  tan   

Jacobabad  

Hyderabad  (Si lid) 

Bikaner   

Bajkote   

Ahmedabad  

Plateau  Stations. 

Akola   

Jubbulporc   

jqagporo   

llaipur   

Ahuiednagar   

Poona   

Sholapur   

Belgaum   

Hyderabad  (Deccvan)   

Bangalore   

Bollary   
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MONSOON  OF  1919. 


Though  the  conditions  whicli  initially  obtain- 
about  the  end  of  INIay  were  by  no  means 
promising  the  progress  of  the  monsoon  during  the 
year  was  on  the  whole  normal.  The  rainfall 
gathered  on  the  plains  of  India  from  June  to 
October  was  42-  5  inches  against  the  normal  fall 
of  41'  1  inches,  indicating  an  excess  of  3  per  cent. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  remarkable 
failure  of  the  rains  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
left  a  defect  of  21  per  cent. 

Initially,  the  S.  W.  current  appeared  generally 
to  be  ])flow  its  normal  strength.  This  was 
S|jeoially  apparent  in  the  Arabian  Sea  branch, 
wln'oli  fcods  AVestern  India.  The  monsoon 
(•arried  by  this  l)ranch  of  the  current  appeared 
in  the  Peninsula  about  the  normal  date,  ^vhile 
the  relatively  stronger  Bay  branch,  influenced 
by  the  timely  and  concurrent  rise  of  a  storm 
in  the  Bay,  was  accelerated  in  its  advent  and 
carried  the  monsoon  rains  into  north-east  India 
fully  a  week  before  the  usual  normal  date. 
Good  rain  was  gathered  up  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  rrronth  of  June,  after  which  a  longish 
break  supervened,  and  it  was  quite  late  in  the 
month  when  some  useful  rain  was  received  in 
Gujarat,  Kathiawar  and  South  Bajputana. 
The  total  fall  for  the  month,  over  the  whole  of 
India,  was  8*7  inches,  which  was  0*4  inch  in 
excess  of  the  normal. 

The  monsoon  continued  fairly  active  during 
the  early  i)art  of  the  month  of  July,  but  its 
effects  were  in  the  main  confined  to  an  unusual 
extent  to  north-east  India  and  the  central 
])arts  of  the  country.  Later,  however,  the 
conditions  of  distribution  became  extremely 
favourable,  in  all  directions  and  good  rain  was 
gathered  in  north-west  India,  where  it  was  sorely 
needed.  These  conditions  affected  practically  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  total  rain  registered 
during  the  month  was  12-2  inches,  being  0*3 
inch  in  excess  of  the  normal.  In  August 
both  branches  of  the  S.  W.  current  were  kept 
extremely  active  by  the  influence  of  successive 
Bay  storms,  six  of  which  arose  one  after  an- 
other during  the  month,  and  though  practically 
the  whole  country  except  small  tracts  towards 
the  extreme  east  and  south  had  a  fair  share 
of  this  copious  precipitation,  much  of  the  rain- 


fall was  in  the  main  concentrated  along  the 
tracks  of  the  paths  of  the  storms  from  Orissa  to 
Gujarat.  The  total  rain  over  the  plains  of 
India  for  the  month  was  12*5  inches,  against 
the  normal  of  10-  5  inches  for  the  month  gi\ing 
an  excess  of  19  per  cent.  During  September, 
though  conditions  remained  fauiy  favourable, 
considerable  decrease  in  the  acti\ity  of  both  the 
currents  ensued,  and  in  the  altered  distribution 
of  conditions  the  Peninsula  being  favourably 
placed  it  gathered  more  than  its  normal  share  of 
the  precipitation  at  the  expense  of  Northern  and 
Central  India.  The  fall  during  the  month  was 
G*  3  inches  only  against  the  normal  of  7*  2  inches. 

In  its  recession,  which  prolonged  in  duration 
on  the  whole,  the  monsoon  gave  good  rain 
practically  over  the  whole  country  during  the 
first  week  in  October,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  activity  of  the  receding  monsoon  was 
mainly  restricted  to  the  south  of  the  Peninsula 
and  Burma.  The  current  was  however  weaker 
than  usual  during  the  month,  the  total  rain 
registered  during  the  month  being  2-8  inches, 
against  the  normal  of  3' 2  inches. 

The  run  of  the  season  on  the  whole  was 
normal.  The  notable  feature  of  the  year  was 
the  rise  of  10  Bay  storms — 2  in  June,  1  in  July, 
6  in  August,  and  1  in  September,  which  un- 
doubtedly much  influenced  the  favourable 
coui'se  of  the  monsoon.  Two  of  these  storms 
need  special  mention.  One  of  these  developing 
in  the  Bay  crossed  the  Orissa  coast  on  the  1st 
August  and  travelling  in  its  usual  north-westerly 
course,  caused  an  exceedingly  heavy  downpour 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Abu  and  Deesa, 
as  much  as  23  inches  being  recorded  in  48  hours 
at  the  former  station  and  12  inches  at  the  latter. 
The  storm  which  developed  m  the  Bay  west 
of  the  Andamans  on  the  22nd  September  crossed 
the  coa^t  on  the  24th  and  reached  Dacca  on 
the  25th  September.  Though  small  in  extent  it 
was  concentrated  in  intensity  in  the  centre 
and  caused  great  damage  to  life  and  property 
along  its  track  in  Eastern  Bengal. 

The  following  tables  give  detkils  of  the  rainfall 
in  the  several  divisions,  and  the  condition  of 
weekly  rainfall  from  June  to  October  in  the 
provinces  and  sub- divisions  : — 


Bainfall  June  to  Octobep  1919. 


Division. 

Departure 

Percentage 

Actual. 

Normal. 

from 

departure 

normal. 

from  nornif^l. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Burma   

93-6 

92-1 

+1-5 

+2 

Assam 

62-4 

65-3 

—2-9 

—4 

Bengal   

66-4 

64-6 

+1-8 

Biliar  and  Orissa  

53-4 

48-6 

-f4-8 

-flO 

United  Provinces  

38-1 

37- 5 

-hO-6 

+2 

Punjab   

16-3 

15-7 

-fo-c 

4-4 

North- West  Frontier   

4-6 

5-0 

—0-4 

—8 

Sind   

3-3 

4-S 

—1-5 

—31 

llajputana 

17-7 

17-7 

Bombay 

40-2 

40-5 

'^0-3 

"'—1 

Central  India   

47-6 

34-5 

+13-1 

4-38 

Central  Pro^  inces 

50-3 

42-7 

-}-7-t> 

-4-18 

Hyderabad   

24-1 

29-1 

— 5-0 

—17 

Mysore 

21-4 

21*  2 

-1-0-2 

+1 

Madras   

32-6 

34-  6 

—2-0 

—6 

Mean  of  India   

42-5 

41-1 

+1-4  1 

+4 

The  Rains  of  1919. 
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\Tndia  has  been  the  home  of  the  cotton  trade 
frd^m  the  earliest  times.  Its  cotton,  known  as 
white  wool,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients 
and  its  cloth  was  familiar  to  the  West  in  the 
da5>s  of  the  overland  route.  The  name  Calico 
comes  from  the  fine  woven  goods  of  Calicut, 
and  the  products  of  the  Dacca  handlooms  are 
still  remarkable  as  the  finest  muslins  human 
skill  can  produce, 

Indian  Cotton. 

The  exports  of  Indian  cotton  began  to  assume 
importance  with  the  opening  of  the  sea  route. 
They  received  an  immense  stimulus  during  the 
American  Ci^il  War,  when  the  close  blockade 
of  the  Confederate  ports  produced  a  cotton 
famine  in  Lancashire,  and  threw  the  Englisli 
spinners  back  on  India  for  their  supply  of  raw 
material.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  ship- 
ments of  Indian  cotton  were  528,000  bales, 
but  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  they  aver- 
aged 973,000  bales.  Most  of  this  cotton  was 
sold  at  an  enormously  inflated  price,  and 
induced  a  flow  of  wealth  into  Kombay,  the 
areat  centre  of  the  trade,  for  which  there  was 
no  outlet.   The  consequence  was  an  unprece- 


dented outburst  of  speculation  known  as  the 
"  Share  Mania,"  and  when  the  surrender  of  Lee 
re -opened  the  Southern  Ports  widespread  ruin 
followed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  surplus 
wealth  brought  into  the  country  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  aggregated  £  92  millions.  Since 
then  the  culti\  ation  of  Indian  cotton,  althouirh 
inteiTupted  by  famine,  has  steadily  increased. 
For  the  last  season  for  which  returns  are  avail- 
able, 1918-19,  the  total  area  in  all  the  terri- 
tories reported  on  was  computed  at  20,497,000 
acres  which  is  46,91,000  acres  or  nearly  19  per 
cent,  below  the  revised  figures  of  last  year.  The 
total  estimated  outturn  was  36,71 ,000  bales  of 
400  lbs.  which  is  8  per  cent,  below  the  revised 
yield  of  last  year.  To  this  figure  may  be  added 
some  1,000  bales  estimated  as  the  production 
in  Native  States  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  wliich  make 
no  return. 

Bombay,  the  Central  Provinces  and  Hy- 
derabad are  the  chief  producing  centres.  The 
following  table  gives  the  rough  distribution 
of  the  outturn.  I'he  figures  arc  the  estimated 
figures  for  the  past  season,  and  are  not  exact, 
but  they  indicate  the  distribution  of  the  crop  : — 


1918-19 

(Provisional  estimates.) 

Provinces  and  States. 

Area 

Yield 

(acres). 

(bales.) 

Bombay  (including  Indian  States)  

5,036,000 

573,000 

Central    Provinces  and  Berar   

4,211,000 

789,000 

Madras  (including  Indian  States)    . . 

3,118,000 

633,000 

Punjab  (including  Indian  States)    . . 

1,541,000 

493,000 

United  Provinces  (including  Indian  States) 

803,000 

175,000 

Sind   (including  Indian  States)  

299,000 

108.000 

347,000 

78,000 

Bengal  (including  Indian  States)  

73,000 

32,000 

79,000 

17,000 

39,000 

10,000 

33,000 

12,000 

A  jmer-Merwara 

30,000 

14,000 

2,406,000 

350.000 

Central  India  

1,233,000 

216,000 

Baroda 

815,000 

85,000 

■Rajputana   

250,000 

55,000 

Mysore   

12t,000 

31,000 

Total 

20,497,000 

3,671,000 

The  distribution  of  the  export  trade  is 
indicated  in  the  appended  table. 

Exports  of  Cotton. — A.  portion  of  the  Indian 
crops  of  the  season  1017-18  and  a  portion  of  the 
crop  of  the  season  1918-19  came  into  statistical 
consideration  in  the  exports  during  the  year 
1918-19.  The  exports  amounted  to  3.V  million 
cwts.  valued  at  Rs.  31  crores  against  7|  million 
cwts.  valued  at  Rs.  42\  crores  in  1917-18.  This 
represents  35*81  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  raw  materials  exported  from  India  and  12*  94 
per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.  The  exports 
shewed  a  decrease  of  nearly  49.65  per  cent,  in 
quantity  and  decrease  of  27.30  in  value.  The 
average  declared  value  per  unit  rose  from  Rs. 
58  to  84  or  by  44.82  per  cent,  on  the  total 
decrease  of  Rs.  11^^  crores.  The  distribution  of 
the  trade  is  shown  below.  The  Unitevl  Kingdom 
and  Japan  had  larger  receipts  durino:  the  war 
period  as  compared  >\  itli  those  in  the  earlier 
period.    The   principal   purchasers   of  cotton 


other  than  Japan  are  in  normal  years  Germany, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Austria- Hungary  and  France. 

Exports  of  Raw  Cotton. 


1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-10. 

Cwts, 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

United  King- 

dom 

825,198 

1,137,455 

276,100 

Russia 

27,674 

42,611 

France 

270,890 

160,438 

36,435 

Spain 

254,677 

12,443 

2,450 

Italy 

966,391 

553,298 

440,788 

Indo-China  .. 

19,372 

32,559 

36,243 

China 

349,242 

115,575 

54,010 

Japan 

6,153,531 

5,187,705 

2,797,491 

United  States 

of  America, . 

11,420 

31,530 

8,509 

Other  Coun- 

tries 

30,907 

34,491 

26,813 

Total    . . 

8,912,302 

7,308,105 

3,079,001 

(a)  Excluding  Indian  States  fur  whjch  the  yicJU  is  roughly  estimated  at  1,000  Jjale3, 
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Bombay  is  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton 
trade.  The  principal  varieties  are  Dholleras, 
Broach,  Oomras  (from  the  Berars),  Dharwar 
and  Coomptas.  Broach  is  the  best  cotton 
grown  in  Western  India.  Hinganghat  cotton, 
from  the  Central  Provinces,  has  a  good  repu- 
tation. Bengals  is  the  name  given  to  the 
cotton  of  the  Gangetic  valley,  and  generally 
to  the  cottons  of  Northern  India.  The  Madras 
cottons  are  known  as  Westerns,  Coconadas, 
Coimbatores  and  Tinnevellys.  The  best  of 
these  is  Tinnevelly.  Cambodia  cotton  has 
been  grown  with  success  in  Southern  India, 
but  it  shows  a  tendency  to  revert.  The  high 
prices  of  cotton  realised  of  recent  years  have 
given  a  great  impetus  to  cultivation.  Govern- 
ment have  also  been  active  in  improving  the 
class  of  cotton  produced,  by  seed  selection, 
hybridization  and  the  importation  of  exotic 
cottons.  Although  these  measures  have  met 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  success,  they 
have  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  leaven  the 


whole  outturn,  which  still  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  a  short-staple  early  maturing  variety, 
suitable  to  soils  where  the  rainy  season  is  brief. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  popularity 
of  the  Indian  handloom  cloths  in  the  earliest 
days  of  which  we  have  record.  This  trade 
grew  so  large  that  it  excited  alarm  in  England, 
and  it  Was  killed  by  a  series  of  enactments, 
commencing  in  1701,  prohibiting  the  use  or 
sale  of  Indian  calicoes  in  England.  The  in- 
vention of  the  spinning  jenny  and  the  power 
loom  and  their  development  in  England  convert* 
ed  India  from  an  exporting  into  an  importhig 
country,  and  made  her  dependent  on  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  bulk  of  her  piece-goods.  The 
first  attempt  to  establish  a  cotton  mill  in  India 
was  in  1838,  but  the  foundations  of  the  industry 
were  really  laid  by  the  opening  of  the  first  mill 
in  Bombay  in  1856.  Thereafter,  with  occa- 
sional set  backs  from  famine,  plague  and  other 
causes,  its  progress  was  rapid. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  (in  pounds)  of  yarn  of  all  counts  spun  in  all  India 
for  the  twelve  months,  April  to  March,  in  each  of  the  past  three  years:  — 


1916-17. 


1917-18. 


1918-19. 


British  India. 

482,147,956 

468,972,125 

427,638,345 

Madras   

44,187,107 

43,092,929 

42,787,344 

Bengal   

28,568,029 

32,881,683 

32,507,148 

46,177,251 

39,473,169 

34,390,651 

2,576,103 

1,816,864 

2,056,504 

3,749,852 

3,909,431 

3,919,719 

2,702,886 

3,187,993 

2,981,057 

Ce»tral  Provinces  and  Berar 

34,337,717 

33,466,316 

34,279,946 

Total 

644,446,901 

626,800,510 

580,560,714 

Foreign  Territory. 

Native  States  of  Indore,  Mysore,  Baroda, 
Nandgaon,  Bhavjiagar,  Hyderabad(«;), 
Wadhwan,    Gwalior    (Ujjain)  and 

36,660,330 

33,775,105 

34,470, 750 

Grand  Total 

681,107,231 

660,575,615 

615,040,464 

(a)  Including  the  production  of  one  mill  oply. 
ib)  One  mill  in  Hyderabad  did  not  work  for  a  mouth. 


The  spinning  of  yarn  is  in  a  largo  degree 
I'cntred  in  Bombay,  the  mills  of  that  province 
producing  nearly  74  per  cent,  of  the  quantity 
j)roduccd  in  British  India.  'J'he  United 
Provinces  of   Agra   and   Oudl)    and  Madras 


produced  about  0  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent, 
respectively,  while  Bengal  and  the  Central 
Provinces  produced  5*1  and  5*2  per  cent. 
Elsewhere  the  production  is  as  yet  very 
limited. 
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\                                         Bombay  Spinners. 

\ 

Here  is  a  detuiled  slaleincnt  o;'  the  quantity  (in  pounds)  and  the  counts;  or  numbers,  of  yarn 
epuu  in  Bombay  island  : — 

  j       1916-17.  j 

1917-18. 

1918-19, 

Nos.  1  to  10   

1  1  OA 

„  21—30   

„  31—40   

Above  40   

Wastes,  (fee.   

Total 

73,500,240 
iQft  ftQQ  ona 

77,591,278 
4,824,359 
1,225,775 
57,928 

71,167,200 
186,336,410 
90,915,609 
6,991,059 
1,846,887 
31,467 

55,070,012 
151,433,2:^0 
90,604,192 
G.669,429 
1,446,515 
*  66,661 

355,899,495 

357,288,638 

300,190,048 

Yarn  at  Ahmedabad. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  Ahmedabad  are  as  follows : — 

1916-17. 

1917-18, 

1918-19. 

Nns.  1—10   

„  11—20   

„  21—30   

Wastes,  &c.   

Total 

1,648,677 
17,997,730 
^  45,764,637 
14,178,018 
675,588 
4,399 

974,314 
14,834,912 
36,038,418 
12,008,343 
1,009,719 

1,481,934 
19,362,183 
43,318,133 

8,288,765 
7711,643 

80,269,049 

64,865,706 

73,223,658 

Yarn  Spun  THROuaHouT  India. 

The  grand  totals  of  the  quantities  in  various  counts  of  yam  spun  in  the  whole  of  India,  in- 
eluding  Native  States,  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Nos.  1— IC   

„  11—20   

„  21—30   

„  31—40   

Wastes,  &c.   

Tota*l    . . 

110,682,164 
369,932,533 
171,487,582 
24,081,681 
4,577,334 
345,937 

100,452,492 
346,001,810 
183,667,136 
24,388,708 
5,842,190 
223,279 

87,319,699 
314,540,680 
189,204,470 
19,189,215 
4,555,242 
231,158 

681,107,231 

660,575,615 

615,040,464 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  textile  industry  the 
energies  of  the  millowners  weie  largely  con- 
centrated on  the  production  of  yarn,  both  for 
the  China  market,  and  for  the  handlooms  of 
India.  The  increasing  competition  of  Japan  in 
the  China  market,  the  growth  of  an  indigenous 
industry  in  China  and  the  uncertainties 
introduced  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  China 
exchanges  consequent  on  variations  in  the 
price  of  silver  compelled  the  mi]low^lers  to 
cultivate  the  Home  market.  The  general 
tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  to  spin 


higher  counts  of  yarn,  importing  American 
cotton  for  this  purpose  to  supplement  the 
Indian  supply,  to  erect  more  looms,  and  to 
produce  more  dyed  and  bleached  goods.  This 
practice  has  reached  a  higher  development  in 
Bombay  than  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  the 
Bombay  Presidency  produces  nearly  87  per 
cent,  of  the  cloth  woven  in  India.  The  United 
Provinces  produces  2*4  per  cent.,  the  Central 
Provinces  3' 8  per  cent,  and  Madras  about  2 -.5 
per  cent.  Grey  and  Bleached  goods  represent 
nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production . 


ANALYSIS  OF  WOVEN  GOODS. 

The  following  brief  extract  is  taken  from  the  statement  of  the  quantity  (in  pounds  and  their 
equivalent  in  yards)  and  description  of  woven  goods  produced  in  all  India,  including  Native 
States : — 


1916-17. 


1917-18. 


1918-19. 


Grey  and  Bleached  piece-goods — 

Pounds   

Yards   

Coloured  piece-goods — 

Pounds   

Yards   

Grey  and  coloured  goods  other  than  piece- 
goods — ' 

Pounds   

Dozens   

Hosiery — 

Pounds   

Dozens 
Miscellaneous — 

Pounds   

Cotton  goods  mixed  with  silk  or  wool — 

Pounds   

Total- 
Pounds       . .       . .       . . 

Yards   

Dozens   


274,851,443 
1,136,170,373 

98,351,965  ! 
441,962,416 


3,113,286 
660,384 

409,790 
256,576 

.  959,679 

42,653 


268,772,199 
1,141,021,562 

106,751,853 
473,104,896 


3.639,423 
706,251 

349,373 
215,221 

1,638,317 

253,004 


377,728,816 
1,578,132,789 
896,960 


381,404,169 
1,614,126,458 
921,472 


257,839,998 
1,076,711,011 

85,601,778 
374,015,149 


3,743,704 
721,172 

260,968 
148,696 

1,826,837 

307,105 


349,580  450 
1,450,726,160 


BOMBAY  Woven  Goods. 


The  output  of  woven  goods  during  the  three  years  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  was  as  follows, 
(The  weight  in  pounds  represents  the  weight  of  all  woven  goods  ;  the  measure  in  yards  represents 
the  equivalent  ot  the  weight  of  the  grey  and  coloured  piece-goods.) 


1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

305,178,667 
1,318,810,176 
731,539 

309,110,604 
1,361,080,711 
761,503 

275,801,034 
1.197,421,958 
746,471 

The  grand  totals  for  all  India  are  as 

follows : — 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Pounds   

377,728,816 
1,578,132,789 
896,960 

381,404,169 
1,614,126,458 
921,472 

349,580,450 
1,450,726,160 
869,868 
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Progress  of  the  Mill  Industry. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  of  the  Mill  Industry  in  the  whole  of  India. 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Average 
No.  of 

Approximate  Quantity 
of  Cotton  Consumed. 

Year  ending  30tU  June 

of 
Mills. 

of 

Spindles. 

of 
Looms. 

Hands 
Employed 
Daily. 

Cwts. 

Bales  of  392 
lbs. 

1898 

185 
188 

4,259,720 
4.728,333 

38,013 
39,069 

148,964 
162,108 

5,184,648 
5,863,165 

1,481,328 
1,675,190 

1900 
1901 

193 
193 

4.945,783 
5;006,936 

40,124 
41,180 

161,189 
172,883 

5,086,732 
4,731,090 

1,453,352 
1,351,740 

1902 

1903   

192 
192 

5,006,965 
5,043l297 

42,584 
44,092 

181,031 
181,399 

6,177,633 
6,087,690 

1,765,038 
1,739,340 

1904 

191 
197 

5,118.121 
5,163;486 

45,837 
50439 

184,779 
195,277 

o,1Ud,oo1 
6,577,354 

1,744,700 

1,879,244 

1906   

217 

224 

5,279,595 
5,333,275 

52,668 
58,436 

208,616 
205,696 

7,082,306 
6,930,595 

2,023,516 
1,980,170 

1908   

1909 

241 
259 

5,756,020 
6,053,231 

67,920 
76,898 

221,195 
236,924 

6,970,250 
7,381,500 

1,991,500 
2,109,000 

1910   

1911   

263 
263 

6,195,671 
6,357,460 

82,725 
85,352 

233,624 
230,649 

6,772,535 
6,670,531 

1,935,010 
1,905,866 

1912   

268 

6,463,929 

88,951 

243,637 

7,175,357 

2,050,102 

1913   

272 

6,596,862 

94,136 

253,786 

7,336,056 

2,096,016 

1914*   

271 

6,778,895 

104,179 

260,276 

7,500,961 

2,143,126 

1  01  f;* 

* 

1  €\Sl  (\C\  0 

iiDD,040 

7,359,212 

2,102,632 

1916* 

266 

6,839,877 

110,268 

274,361 

7,692,013 

2,197,718 

1917*   

263 

6,738,697 

114,621 

276,771 

7,693,574 

2,198,164 

1918*   

262 

6,653,871 

116,484  ' 

282,227 

7,299,873 

2,085,678 

♦  Year  ending  31st  August. 


Earnings  of  Labour. 

In  1917  wages  in  the  Bombay  cotton  industry  were  increased  by  ten  per  cent,  to  meet  the 
higher  cost  of  food.  They  were  raised  a  further  ten  per  cent,  in  1919.  We  give  the  average 
wages,  it  being  understood  that  the  Bombay  rate  is  at  least  ten  per  cent,  higher. 

Average  Wages. 


Cotton. 

Rate  per 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Rs 

.  a. 

P. 

Rs 

.  a. 

p. 

Rs 

.  a. 

p. 

Card  Room  

Month 

12 

13 

0 

12 

13 

13 

2 

9 

12 

6 

8 

12 

0 

8 

12 

12 

0 

9 

8 

0 

9 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

>» 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

IT 

0 

0 

*> 

23 

6 

10 

23 

0 

10 

23 

6 

10 

Weaving  Department 

•> 

!53 

8 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 
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statement  of  the  amount  in  rupees  of  Excise  duty  realise  J  from  goods  woven  in  the 
Cotton  Mills  in  Britisli  India;  under  the  Cotton  Duties  Act,  II  of  1896  ;  also  the  amount  of 
equivalent  duty  levied  in  the  Native  States;  in  each  year  from  1898-99  to  1918-19. 


1898-  99  .. 

1899-  1900 

1900-  01  .. 

1901-  02  .. 

1902-  03  .. 

1903-  04  .. 

1904-  05  .. 

1905-  06  .. 

1906-  07  .. 

1907-  08 

1908-  09  .. 

1909-  10  .. 

1910-  11  .. 

1911-  12  .. 

1912-  13  .. 

1913-  14  .. 

1914- 15  .. 

1915-  16  .. 

1916-  17  .. 

1917-  18 
1818-19 


Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bengal. 

United 
Provinces 
of  Agra  and 
Oudh  (also 

Ajmer- 
Merwara). 

Punjab 

and 
Delhi. 

Central 
Province? 
and  Berar. 

10.95,236 
10,28,542 
15,26,103 

89  130 
88*678 
41,827 
54,139 

900 
2,523 
5,038 
5,863 

61  000 
54*818 
50,116 
69,284 

1  9  7^0 

10,448 
5,806 
4,379 

84,969 
88,109 
84,978 
1,10,140 

15  84  121 
17^64*527 
20,43,832 
22,78,425 

67  813 
62*350 
65,37P 
1,10,943 

6  605 
10^908 
11,929 
11,165 

74  023 
89^189 
96,710 
1,32,364 

3  031 
l'l04 
2,607 
5,144 

±,OU, D.^U 

1,56,371 
1,61,368 
1,68,743 

28,82,296 
29,51,859 
33,88,658 

JL, 0^,v>'jO 

1,35.131 
1,42,295 
1,45,333 

23  709 
3l'556 
53,351 
55,822 

1,66,044 
1,88,345 
1,92,552 

7  464 
8*746 
9,509 
6,611 

l,D4jDoU 

1,75,944 
1,98,419 
2,17,217 

36,78,555 
42,17,878 
48,27,698 
45,68,188 

1,48,136 
1,65,048 
2,06,862 
2,13,166 

56,359 
48,631 
81,709 
78,951 

1,82,083 
1,84,653 
2,11,847 
2,55,467 

7,300 
10,862 
17,971 
22,353 

2,07,818 
2,52,415 
2,71,882 
3,00,919 

42,31,546 
42,25,608 
35,38,236 
64,13,806 
121,20,342 

1,83,880 
2,11,456 
2,87,043 
4,09,467 
7,48,546 

53,046 
41,704 
70,529 
1,18,336 
2,10,582 

2,07,454 
2,01,012 
2,47,991 
2.91,052 
5,07,555 

10,068 
9,291 
24,183 
38,628 
56,612 

2,54,937 
2,36,497 
2,93.466 
3,49,490 
6,75,343 

Total  British  India. 

Native 
States. 

Grand 

Total. 

Gross  duty. 

Net  duty. 

Gross  duty. 

Gross  duty. 

Net  duty. 

13,75,119 

13,53,120 

52,186 

14,27,305 

14,05,306 

13,39,812 

13,09,514 

40,937 

13,80,749 

13,50,451 

12,16,307 

11,62,947 

48,449 

12,64,756 

12,11,396 

17,69,908 

17,16,836 

61,171 

18,31,079 

17,77,965 

18,66,213 

18,25,469 

65,541 

19,31,754 

18,91,010 

20,77,449 

20,36,104 

59,061 

21,36,510 

20,95,149  ■ 

23,81,825 

23,33,636 

67,320 

24,49,145 

24,06,976 

27,06,784 

26,71,061 

83,455 

27,90,239 

27,54,516 

29,00,957 

28,64,202 

81,976 

29.32,671 

29,46,152 

33,99,717 

33,55,946 

97,499 

34,97,216 

34,53,443 

35,43,778 

34,98,480 

1,14,498 

36,58,276 

36,12,977 

40,06,193 

39,61,020 

1,37,699 

41,43,892 

40,98,719 

42,26,575 

1,75,878 

1,75,878 

44,56,129 

44,01,707 

48,79,478 

48,04,492 

1,82,479 

50,61,957 

49,86,971 

56,17,969 

55,76,567 

2,21,178 

58,39,147 

57,97,745 

54,39,043 

53,95,014 

2,38,393 

56,77,436 

66,33,407 

49,40,931 

49,32,185 

2,33,160 

51,74,091 

51,65,345 

1915-16   

49,25,571 

48,40,107 

1 ,90,275 

51,15,846 

50,30,382 

44,61,448 

43,80,425 

2,47,301 

47,08,749 

46,27,726 

76,20,779 

75,45,252 

3,84,780 

80,05,559 

79,37,032 

1,43,18,980 

1,37,69,993 

5,07,891 

1,48,26,871 

1.42,77,884 

!  The  Jute 

Consideiiug  its  prcseut  dimensions,  tne  jute 
industry  of  Bengal  is  of  very  recent  origin, 
rhe  first  jute  mill  in  Bengal  was  started  at 
Rishra  in  1855,  and  the  first  power-loom  was 
introduced  in  1859.  The  original  outturn 
was  8  tons  per  day.  In  1909  it  had  grown  to 
2,500  tons  per  day,  it  is  now  3,000  tons 
per  day,  and  it  shows  every  indication 
yf  growing  and  expanding  year  by  year. 
Another  interesting  thing  about  the  jute  in- 
dustry of  Bengal  is  that,  although  it  is  practi- 
cally a  monopoly  of  Scotsmen  from  Dundee, 
the  industry  itself  owes  its  inception  to  an 
Englishman.  The  founder  of  the  industry 
was  George  Acland,  an  Englishman,  who  began 
life  as  a  midshipman  in  the  navy,  and  was 
for  some  years  in  the  East  India  Marine  Ser- 
vice. He  quitted  this  service  while  still  a  young 
man,  and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits 
in  Ceylon,  where  he  was  successful.  Later 
on  he  turned  his  attention  to  Bengal,  and 
arriving  in  Calcutta  about  1853  he  got  into 
touch  with  the  management  of  the  paper 
works,  then  at  Serampore,  where  experiments 
were  being  tried  with  country  grasses  and  fibre 
plants  to  improve  the  quality  or  cheapen  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  This  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  Acland  the  manufacture  of  rhea, 
and  in  1854  he  proceeded  to  England,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  machinery  and  capital  in 
Drder  to  manufacture  goods  from  that  material. 
During  this  trip  he  visited  Dundee,  and  while 
there  Mr.  John  Kerr,  of  Douglas  Foundry, 
suggested  to  him  the  importing  of  machinery 
into  Bengal  "  where  the  jute  c^omes  from  and 
spin  it  there."  This  suggestion  bore  fruit, 
for  shortly  afterwards  Acland  placed  orders 
with  Kerr  for  a  few  systems  of  preparing  and 
spinning  machinery,  and  returned  to  India 
the  same  year  accompanied  by  his  two  sons 
and  a  few  Dundee  mechanics  who  were  to  as- 
sist him  in  erecting  and  operating  the  first 
jute  mill  in  Bengal.  This,  as  has  been  stated, 
was  at  Rishra,  the  site  of  the  present  Welling- 
ton mills,  near  Serampore,  and  here,  in  1855, 
the  first  machine  spun  jute  yams  were  made. 
As  not  infrequently  happens  the  pioneer  got 
very  little  out  of  his  venture.  After  several 
ups  and  downs  the  Acland  interest  in  the 
Rishra  mill  ceased  in  1867,  and  the  company 
which  Acland  had  formed  in  1854  was  wound 
up  in  1868. 

Power-looms. — The  pioneer's  example  was 
followed  by  Mr.  George  Henderson  of  that 
ilk  and  firm,  and  in  1859  the  Borneo  Jute  Co. 
was  launched  under  his  auspices.  To  this 
company  is  due  the  credit  of  introducing  the 
power-loom  for  jute  cloth.  Unhampered  by 
the  financial  difficulties  which  had  burdened 
the  Aclands,  the  Borneo  Jute  Co.  made  rapid 
progress,  doubling  their  works  in  1864,  and 
clearing  their  capital  twice  over.  In  1872 
the  mills  were  turned  into  a  limited  hability 
company,  the  present  "  Bamagore  Jute  Manu- 
facturmg  Co.,  Ld."  Four  other  mills  followed 
in  succession — Gouripore,  Serajgunge,  and 
India  Jute  Mills. 

"From  1868  to  1873,"  writes  Mr.  David 
Wallace  in  **The  Romance  of  Jute,"  "the 
live  mills  excepting  the  Rishra  mill  simply 
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coined  money  and  brought  the  total  of  their 
looms  up  to  1,250."  To  illustrate  the  pros- 
perity of  the  industry  at  this  period  we  may 
take  the  dividends  paid  by  the  Barnagore 
Company.  On  the  working  of  their  first  half 
year,  a  15  per  cent,  interim  dividend  was  de- 
clared, which  seemed  to  justify  the  enormous 
capital  at  which  the  company  was  taken  over 
from  the  Borneo  Company,  and  shares  touched 
68  per  cent,  premium.  The  dividend  for  the 
first  year,  endiiig  August  1873,  was  25  per 
cent.,  for  1874,  20  per  cent.,  and  for  1875  10 
per  cent.  Then  came  a  change.  The  invest- 
ing public  had  forgotten  the  effect  of  the  Port 
Canning  bubble,  and  the  condition  of  the  jute 
industry  in  1872-73  seeming  to  offer  a  better 
return  than  coal  or  tea,  both  of  which  had 
just  enjoyed  a  boom,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
issue  a  prospectus  of  a  jute  mill  to  have  all 
the  shares  snapped  up  in  the  course  of  an  after- 
noon. 

In  1872-73  three  new  companies  were  floated 
locally — the  Fort  Gloster,  Budge  Budge  and 
Sibpore,  and  two  Home  companies,  the  Champ- 
dany  and  Samnugger,  all  of  which  commenced 
operations  in  1874.  In  1874-5  eight  other 
mills  were  launched — the  Howrah,  Oriental 
(now  Union),  Asiatic  (now  Soorah),  Clive, 
Bengal  Pressing  and  Manufacturing  Co.  (now 
the  BelUaghatta-Bamagore  branch  mill), 
Rustomjee  (now  the  Central),  Ganges  (regis- 
tered in  England),  and  Hastings,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Birkmyre  Bros.,  of  Greenock  fame — 
in  all  thirteen  new  companies,  coming  on  all 
of  a  heap  and  swelling  the  total  looms  from 
1,250  up  to  3,500.  This  was  too  much  of  a 
strain  for  the  new  industry,  and  for  the  next 
ten  years  all  the  mills  had  a  severe  struggle. 
The  older  ones  all  survived  the  ordeal,  but 
four  of  the  new  concerns — the  Oriental,  the 
Asiatic,  the  Bengal  Pressing  and  Manufac- 
turing Co.  and  the  Rustomjee — became  mori- 
bund, to  appear  again  later  on  under  new  names 
and  management.  Fort  Gloster  also  suffered 
badly. 

Between  1875  and  1882  only  one  new  mill 
was  put  up.  This  was  Kamarhatty,  promoted 
by  Messrs.  Jardine,  Skinner  &  Co.,  which  came 
into  being  in  1877,  as  the  result  of  Dr.  Barry's 
visit  to  Calcutta  in  1876,  when  he  transferred 
the  agency  of  the  Gouripore  Co.  from  Messrs. 
Jardine,  Skinner  &  Co.  to  his  own  firm.  This 
mill,  together  with  additions  made  by  some 
of  the  other  mills,  brought  the  total  looms 
up  to  5,150  in  1882.  By  the  end  of  1885  the 
total  was  further  augmented  by  the  Hooghly, 
Titaghur,  Victoria  and  Kanknarrah  mills, 
bringing  the  number  of  looms  at  work  up  to 
6,700.  From  this  period  on  to  1894  no  new 
mills  came  into  existence  except  the  Calcutta 
Twist  Mill,  with  2,460  spindles,  since  merged 
into  the  Wellington  branch  of  the  Champdany 
Co.  Between  1896  and  1900  the  following  new 
mills  were  started  : — the  Gordon  Twist  Mill 
with  1,800  spindles  (now  acquired  by  Anglo- 
India),  Khardah,  Gondolpara  (French  owned), 
AUiance,  Arathoon,  Anglo-India,  Standard, 
National,  Delta  (which  absorbed  the  Seraj- 
gunge), and  the  Kinnison.  A  lull  of  four  years 
witnessed  large  extensions  to  the  existing  mills, 
after  which  came  the  following  series  of  new 
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mills,  besides  further  heavy  extensions — Dal- 
housie,  Alexandra,  Naihati,  Lawrence,  E.e- 
liance,  Belvedere,  Auckland,  Kelvin  and  North- 
brook. 

Progress  of  the  Industry. 

The  record  of  the  jute  industry  may  well  be 
said  to  be  one  of  uninterrupted  progress.  The 
following  statement  shews  quinquennial  aver- 


ages from  the  earliest  year  for  which  complete 
information  is  available  with  actuals  for  the  last 
three  years  ;  and  the  figures  in  brackets  represent 
the  variations  for  each  period,  taking  the  average 
of  the  quinquennium  from  1879-80  to  1883-84 
as  100.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  looms 
and  spindles  in  operation  and  that  of  persons 
employed  have  increased  to  a  very  much  larger 
extent  than  either  the  number  of  mills  at  work 
or  the  amount  of  capital  employed  : — 


Number  of 
mills  at 
work. 


Authorised 
Capital  (in 
lakhs  of  Es.) 


Number  (in  thousands)  of 


Persons 
employed. 


Looms. 


Spindles. 


1879-80  to  1883-84 
1884-85  to  1888-89 

188^-90  to  1893-94 
1894-95  to  1898-90 

1899-1900  to  1903-04 

1904-05  to  1908-09 

1909-10  to  1913-14 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 

1916-  17 

1917-  18 


21  (100) 

24  (114) 

26  (124) 

31  (148) 

36  (171) 

46  (219) 

60  (286) 

70  (333) 

70  (333) 

74  (352) 

76  (362) 


270-7  (100) 
341-6  (126) 

402-6  (149) 
522-1  (193) 

680  (251) 

960  (355) 

1,209  (443) 

1.394-  3(515) 
1,322-6(488) 

1.395-  5  (516) 
1,428-5(528) 


38-8  (100) 
52-7  (136) 

64-3  (166) 
86-7  (223) 

114-2(294) 

165  (425) 

208 '4  (537) 

238'3  (614) 

254-1  (655) 

262-6  (677) 

266-  (686) 


5-5  (100) 
7  (127) 

8-3(151) 
11*7  (213) 

16-2  (295) 

24-8(451) 

33-5  (609) 

38-  4  (698) 

39-  9(725) 

39-  7  (722) 

40-  6  (738) 


88  (100) 
138-4  (157) 

172-6  (196) 
244-8  (278) 

334-6  (380) 

510-5  (580) 

691-8  (786) 

795-5  (904) 

812-4  (923) 

82  4- 3  (937) 

834  (948) 


The  production  of  the  mills  has  increased  to  a  still  greater  extent.  The  following  figures  show 
the  exports  of  jute  manufactures  and  the  declared  values  for  the  samelperiods 


Jute  manufactures. 


Gunny  bags  in 
millions  of 
number. 


Gunny  cloths  in 
millions  of 
yards. 


Value  in 
lakhs  of  lis. 


1879-80  to  1883-84 
1884-85  to  1888-89 

1889-90  to  1893-94 
1894-95  to  1898-99 

1899-1900  to  1903-04 

1904-05  to  1908-09 

1909-10  to  1913-14 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 

1916-  17 
917-18 


54-9 
77 

111-5 
171-2 

206-5 

257-8 

339-1 

397*6 


(100) 
(140) 

(203) 
(312) 

(376) 

(469) 

(618) 

(724) 


794*1  (1447) 
805-1  (1,466) 
758*4  (1,381) 


4-4 
15-4 

41 

182 

427-2 

698 

970 

1,057-3 


(100) 
(350) 

(932) 
(4,136) 

(9,709) 
(15,864) 

(2,045) 
(24,030) 


1,192-3  (27,098) 
1,230-9  (27,976) 
1,196-8  (27200) 


124-9 
162-9 

289-3 
518 

826-5. 

1,442-7 

2,024 '8 

2,582 

3,797-8 

4,167-2 

4,284-3 


(100)' 
(130)' 

(232) 
(415) 

(662) 

(1,154) 

(1,621) 

(2,067) 

(3,041) 

(3,336) 

(3,430) 
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Up  to  the  last  quinqueimium  the  exports  of 
raw  jute  were  marked  by  increases  from  year 
to  year  though  the  improvement  was  not  so 
rapid  as  in  the  case  of  manufactures.  A  slight 
decrease  in  the  exports  occurred  in  1909-10 
as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding 
quinquennial  period  and  a  further  decline  in 
1910-11,  but  a  marked  recovery  was  made 
in  1911-12  which  was  accentuated  in  1912-13  : — 
Jute,  raw,  in 
millions  of  cv/t. 

(100) 
(119) 
(133) 
(164) 
(169) 
(201) 
(195) 
1169) 
(216) 
(233) 
(205) 
(135) 
(160) 
(144) 
(74) 


10 

12-3 
12-7 

15-  09 

14-  6 
12-7 

16-  2 

17-  5 

15-  4 
10-1 
12 
10-8 

5-6 

ute  manufactures 
during  the  official 


1879-80  to  1883-84  . . 
1884-85  to  1888-89  . . 
1889-90  to  1893-94  .. 
1894-95  to  1898-99  .. 
1899-1900  to  1903-04 
1904-05  to  1908-09     . . 

1909-  10  

1910-  11..        ..  .. 

1911-  12  

1912-  13.  

1913-  14..  ..  •  .. 
]  914-1 5  

1915-  16  

1916-  17  

1917-  18  

The  total  quantity  of 

exported  by  sea  from  Calcutta 
year  ending  31st  March  1918  was  716,000  tons 
as  against  784,800  tons  in  the  preceding  year 

1916-  17  and  603,500  tons  in  the  pre-war  year 
1913-14.  In  1917-18  gunny  bags  contributed 
404,000  tons  and  gunnycloth  307,000  tons  as 
against  461,800  tons  and  317,800  tons,  respec- 
tively in  the  preceding  year  (1916-17)  and 
324,300  tons  and  275,100  tons  respectively 
in  the  pre-war  year  (1913-14)  The  total  value 
of  jute  manufactures  exported  during  the  year 

1917-  18  was  £28  millions  as  against  £27  millions 
in  the  preceding  year  and  £19  millions  in  the 
pre-war  year  (1913-14). 

The  price  of  raw  jute  reached  a  very  high 
point  in  1906-07,  the  rate  being  Us.  65  per  bale  ; 
in  1907-08  it  dropped  to  Rs.  42  per  bale,  and 
the  fall  was  accentuated  in  1908-09  and  1909-10, 
the  price  having  declined  to  3^*4  and  its.  31 

The  1919  crop. — The  final  figures  of  outturn 


pfr  bale  resiiectively.  lii  1910-11  the  price 
rose  again  to  Us.  41-8-0,  to  E-s.  51-4-0  in  1911-12 
and  further  to  Bs.  76-12-0  in  1913-14.  The 
following  are  the  quinquennial  average  prices 
per  bale  (400  pounds)  of  ordinary  jute  calculated 
from  the  prices  current  published  by  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce ; 

Price  of  jute, 
ordinary, 
per  bale  of  400  lbs. 
Rs.  a.  p. 

1879-80  to  1883-84  ..  . .  23  8  0  (100) 
1884-85  to  1888-89  ..  . .  23  3  2  (99) 
1889-90  to  1893-94  ..  . .  32  6  5  (138) 
1894-95  to  1898-99  . .  . .  30  12  0  (131) 
1899-1900  to  1903-04  . .    32    1    7  (137) 

1904-05  to  1908-09     ..        . .    44  13    6  (191) 

1909-  10   31    0    0  (132) 

1910-  11   41    8    0  (177) 

1911-  12  51    4    0  (218) 

1912-  13   54  12    0  (233) 

1913-  14   76  12    0  (327) 

1914-  15   54    8    0  (232) 

1915-  1  f<   48    4  0  (205) 

1916-  17   50  12   0  (216) 

1917-  18    38    8    0  (164) 

The  average  prices  of  gunny  cloth  hav 

been  as  follows  : — 

Price  of  Hessian  cloth 
10|oz.  40"  per  100  yds. 
E,s.  a.  p. 

1879-80  to  1883-84  . .  . .  10  7  11  (100) 
1884-85  to  1888-89  ..  ..  8  0  7  (77) 
1889-90  to  1893-94  ..  ..  10  6  6  (99) 
1894-95  to  1898-99  . .  . .  9  11  8  (93) 
1899-1900  to  1903-04  . .     10    2  10  (97) 

1904-05  to  1908-09    . .        . .     11  14    1  (112) 

1909-  10   9    3    6  (88) 

1910-  11   9    5    6  (89) 

1911-  12  11  14  0(113) 

1912-  13   16    6    0  (156) 

1913-  14..        ^        ..        ..     17    0  0(162) 

1914-  15   12    4  0(117) 

1915-  16   20  10    0  (197) 

1916-  17   17    6  0(166) 

1917-  18   33    8  0(319) 

for  the  three  provinces  work  out  as  follows : — 


Pkovince. 


Bales. 


1919. 


1918. 


Difference. 


P.(  ngal  (including  Cooch  Behar) . . 
Jiiliarand  Orissa (including  Nepal) 

7,637,630 
554,070 
294,534 

•6,392,137 
•398,742 
•228,209 

+1,245,493 
-1-155,328 
+66,325 

Total     . . 

8,486,234 

7,019,088 

4-1,467,146 

Province. 

Area  in  acres. 

DifPefehce. 

1919. 

1918. 

Bengal  (including  Cooch  Behar) 

A^ssam   

Total 

2,498,145 

*  203,430 

♦  120,000 

2,249,026 
149,256 
102,100 

+249,119 
+54,174 
+17,900 

2,821,575 

2,500,382 

+321,193 

*  Revised. 
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The  Indian  Jute  Mills  Association  now 

one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  of  the  bodies  aflaiiated  to  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  started  under  the 
following  circumstances : — In  1886  the  exist- 
ing mills,  finding  that,  in  spite  of  the  constant 
opening  up  of  new  markets,  working  results 
were  not  favourable,  came  tx)  an  agreement, 
with  the  late  S.  E.  J.  Clarke,  Secretary  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  trustee,  to  work 
short  time.  The  only  mills  which  stood  out 
of  this  arrangement  were  the  Hooghly  and 
Serajgunge.  The  first  agreement,  for  six 
months  dating  from  15th  February  1886,  was 
subsequently  renewed  at  intervals  without 
a  break  for  five  years  up  to  February  15,  1891. 
The  state  of  the  market  at  the  time  of  the 
renewals  dictated  the  extent  of  the  short  time, 
which  varied  throughout  the  five  years  be- 
tween 4  days  a  week,  9  days  a  fortnight  and 
5  days  a  week.  Besides  short  time,  10  per 
cent,  of  the  sacking  looms  were  shut  down  for 
a  short  period  in  1890.  An  important  feature 
of  this  agreement  was  a  mutual  undertaking 
by  the  parties  not  to  increase  their  spinning 
power  during  the  currency  of  the  agreement, 
only  a  few  exceptions  being  mad«  in  the  case 
of  a  few  incomplete  new  mills. 

The  oflScials  of  the  Association  are  : — 
Chairman:  The  Hon  Mr.  A.  R.  Murray,  C.B.E. 
Members  of  Committee :  The  Hon.  Mr.  E.  V. 

Mansell,  O.B.E.,  Mr.  P.  W.  Newson,    ]VIr.  J. 

Bell  Robertson  and  Mr.  G.F.  Rose. 

Working  days. — With  the  introduction  of 
the  electric  light  into  the  mills  in  1896,  the 
working  day  was  mcreased  to  15  hours,  Satur- 
days included,  which  involved  an  additional 
amount  of  cleaning  and  repairing  work  on 
Sundays.  In  order  to  minimise  this  Sunday 
work  and  give  them  a  free  Sunday,  an  agita- 
tion was  got  up  in  1897  by  the  Mill  European 
assistants  to  have  the  engines  stopped  at  2 
or  3  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  The  local  Govern- 
ment took  the  matter  up,  but  their  action 
went  no  further  than  applying  .moral  suasion, 
backed  by  a  somewhat  half-hearted  threat. 
The  Mill  Association  held  meetings  to  consider 
the  question  and  the  members  were  practi- 
cally agreed  as  to  the  utility  of  early  closing 
on  Saturdays,  but,  more  suo,  could  not  trust 
themselves  to  carry  it  out  without  legislation. 
Unfortunately  the  Government  of  India  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  passing  of  a  Resolution  by 
the  provincial  Government  under  the  Factory 
Act  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  Only  a  year 
or  two  ago  the  Jute  Mills  Association  in  des- 
pair brought  out  an  American  business  expert, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parks,  to  ad^'ise  them  on  the  possi- 
bility of  forming  a  jute  trust  with  a  view  to 
exercising  some  control  over  the  production 
and  price  of  jute.  Mr.  Parks  came,  and  wrote 
a  report  which  the  Association  promptly 
pigeon-holed  because  the  slump  was  over  and 
the  demand  was  so  prodigious  that  there  was 
no  need  to  worry  about  the  price  of  jute. 

An  Association,  styled  the  Calcutta  Jute 
Dealers  Association,  has  lately  been  formed 
in  Calcutta  to  promote  and  to  gu^rd  the  com- 
mon interests  of  its  members  as  dealers  in  jute 
for  local  consumption.  The  members  are 
balers  and  brokers  of  jute  for  sale  to  the  jute 


mills  in  and  around  Calcutta.  Committee:— 
Mr.  Geo.  Morgan,  Chairman^  Members: — Messrs, 
G.  S.  ^Uexander,  D.  P.  How,  P.  E.  Suttic. 
M.  Morrison,  and  J.  More. 

Effects  of  the  War. — The  official  review' 
of  the  Trade  of  India  in  1916-17  says:— Th<; 
value  of  the  exports  of  raw  jute  increased  in 
1916-17  by  nearly  Rs.  65  lakhs  to  Rs.  1,629 
lakhs.  The  quantity  exported,  however,  was 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  estimated 
yield  of  the  crop  was  12  per  cent,  above  that 
of  the  previous  year,  viz.,  1,490,000  tons  or 
8,340,000  bales.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  tonnage 
and  other  abnormal  circumstances  brought 
about  by  the  war,  the  quantity  exported  nn  us 
10  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  consumers  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Italy  took  less,  while  the  United  States,  France  1 
(mainly  via  Dunkirk),  Russia  {via  Vladivostok) 
and  Brazil  took  greater  quantities.  There 
were,  of  course,  no  exports  to  enemy  countries 
which,  took  more  than  27  per  cent,  in  the  five 
years  ending  1913-14,  the  pre-war  year.  The 
increase  in  tlie  value  accompanied  by  a  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  exports  was  due  to  the  very 
high  range  of  prices  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  November  and  December. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  under  review 
prices  steadily  declined,  and  have  since  gone 
still  lower. 

Jute  Manufactures— The  value  of  the 
exports  now  approximates  to  Rs.  42  crores. 
In  spite  of  the  war  with  its  attendant  difficulties 
of  freight  and  finance,  the  exports  of  gunny 
cloth  showed  an  increase  of  Rs.  241  lakhs  of 
which  Rs.  163  lakhs  were  due  to  higher 
prices  and  Rs.  78  lakhs  to  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  exports.  There  were  also  an  increase 
of  Rs.  118  lakhs  in  the  value  of  gunny  bags 
exported.  The  number  of  bags  shipped  in- 
creased while  the  weight  decreased,  sand  bags 
for  war  purposes  being  lighter  than  the  ordinary 
bags  for  transporting  grain.  Exports  to  Aus- 
tralia in  1916-17  were  a  record.  The  United 
Kingdom  with  Australia  took  more  than  half 
of  the  number  of  bags  exported  while  the 
United  States  took  more  than  half  of  the 
quantity  of  cloth  exported. 

There  were  74  mills  at  work  throughout  the 
year  with  39,697  looms  and  824,315  spindles. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  was  262,552. 
There  were  no  difficulties  as  regards  the  supply 
of  labour.  Four  new  mills  came  into  existence. 
It  is  improbable  that  these,  with  one  exception, 
can  begin  manufacturing  to  any  extent  until 
after  the  war.  i 

Hemp  and  Jute  Substitutes.  I 

Experiments  have  been  made  during  the  last 
few  years  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  Government  of  India  with  the  Deccan  hemp 
plant  (Hibiscus  cannabinus),  which  yields  a  fibre 
very  similar  to  jute.  As  a  result,  a  new  variety 
of  the  plant,  known  as  Type  3,  has  been  ob- 
tained, which  it  is  now  proposed  to  introduce 
into  several  parts  of  India,  and,  as  a  beginning, 
the  variety  is  to  be  grown  on  a  number  of  es- 
tates in  Bihar.  A  sample  of  the  fibre  prepared 
from  this  variety  by  the  usual  methods  of  ret- 
ting was  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  long,  of  an  exceptionally 
light  colour,  well  cleaned,  and  of  good  strength. 
Itwas  valued  at  £l8  per  ton  with  Bimlipatam 
jute  at  £12  10s.,  and  Bengal  first  mark  jute  at 
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£17  per  ton.  Deccan  hemp  has  been  grown 
fairly  extensively  in  Bombay,  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  Madras,  where  it  is  used  for  ropes 
and  cordage  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
coarse  sackcloth.  A  valuable  feature  of  the 
plant  is  its  suitability  for  cultivation  in  such 
parts  of  India  as  are  not  suitable  for  jute." 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  United  Kingdom's  re- 
quirements of  hemp  were  mainly  supplied  by 
the  following  countries  in  order  of  importance  : — 
the  Philippine  Islands,  New  Zealand,  India, 
Russia,  Italy  and  Germany.  The  opinion  ap- 
pears to  be  held  that  the  effect  of  the  war  will  be 
to  cause  very  considerable  changes  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fibre  market.  There  will  probably 
be  labour  difficulties,  it  is  thought,  in  the  prepa- 
\  ration  of  the  hemp  crops  of  Russia  and  Hungary, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  world  will  look  to 
countries  such  as  India  for  the  supply  of  fibres 
which  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  Euro- 
pean varieties  of  hemp.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  one  of  the  early  effects  of  the  war  was 
to  firm  up  hemp  prices.  As  far  as  Indian  hemp 
is  concerned,  values  were  persistently  depreciated 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1914  owing  to 
large  stocks  held  ;  but  the  closure  of  the  Russian 
hemp  market  on  the  outbreak  of  war  resulted 
in  a  marked  improvement  in  values,  and  there 
was  a  keen  demand  and  a  considerable  rise  in 
price. 

Profits  of  Bengal  Jute  Mills. 

An  estimate  of  the  profits  of  the  Ben  sal  jute 
mills  daring  the  first  half  of  1918  has  been  made 
in  the  Department  of  Statistics  from  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  published  accounts  of  ?.6  jute 
mill  companies  (including  one  sterling  company 
registered  in  the  United  Kingdom)  whose 
accounts  were  closed  during  the  half  year.  It 


is  interesting  to  note  how  sterling  companies 
are  being  transformed  into  rupee  companies. 
From  1914  to  1916  there  were  9  sterling  com- 
panies ^including  one  French  company  working 
at  Chandernasore) :  three  of  these  were  trans- 
formed in  1917  into  rupee  companies  under  the 
Indian  Act.  There  are  thus  6  sterling  companies 
now  working  in  Bengal,  of  which  one  is,  as 
stated  above,  dealt  with  in  the  statistics  for  the 
first  half  of  1918.  The  other  five  companies 
which  close  their  accounts  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  state- 
ment, that  is,  for  the  latter  half  of  1918.  The 
compilation  of  the  data  has  been  made  imiform 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  06  mills  have 
been  reirarded  as  one  mill.  In  all  cases  the 
profits  have  been  shown  after  deduction  of 
Indian  income  tax  and  super  tax.  because  the 
amount  of  tax  paid  was  not  always  shown 
separately  in  the  Balance  Sheets  but  lumped 
v/ilh  other  items  of  expenditure  unaer  the 
head  of  '  Manufacturing  and  other  expenses." 
In  the  case  of  the  storlins:  company  the  British 
income  tax  and  the  British  excess  profits  duty 
have  been  deducted  as  well  as  the  Indian 
income  tax  and  super  tax*.  The  profits  are 
shown  before  and  after  deduction  of  interest  on 
debentures.  Some  companies  have  paid  off 
their  debentures,  others  are  in  the  process  of 
doing  so,  while  others  again  have  created 
debenture  redemption  funds  out  of  surplus 
profits.  Debenture  interest  is  not  shown 
separately  in  all  the  published  accounts  but 
the  amounts  have  been  ascertained  as  correctly 
as  possible.  No  allowance  has  been  made 
for  depreciation  as  no  uniform  practice  of  writing 
off  depreciation  is  followed  by  jute  mills  iii 
Bengral.  Their  suits  are  summarised  below  as 
compared  with  the  pre-war  profits  and  the 
profits  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 


Ye  \r. 

Number  of 
Cos.  whose 

accounts 
were  closed 
durin?each 

half  year. 

Profits 
before 
deduction 
of  interest 
on  deben- 
tures.. 

Interest  on 
debentures. 

Net  profits 
(subject  to 
depreci- 
ation). 

Ratio  of 
net  profits 
(Col.  .5) 
to  total 
paid  up 
capital. 

1 

2 

4 

.5 

6 

Rs. 
(1000) 

Rs. 
(1000) 

1  Rs. 
(1000) 

r  First  half 

31 

1,70,45 

10,07 

1,60,38 

1  Second  half 
r  First  half 

38 
32 

5,52,60 
3,94,99 

13,74 
10,25 

5,38,86 
334,74 

1  Second  h>vlf 
r  First  halt 

39 
34 

5,51,39 
2,66,78 

12,88 
9,59 

5,38,51 
2,57,19 

[Second  half 

r  First  half  (pre-war). 

40 
36 

4,00,35 
7,28,00 

11,74 
9,50 

3,88,61 
7.18,50 

l_  Second  half 
.    First  half 

Dis 
Dis 

continued, 
continued. 

1915. 


1917. 


1918. 
1919. 


58 


4U 


*  This  ratio  has  been  calculated  on  the  profits  of  only  the  first  half  of  1918. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  the  profits  during  the  fir^^t  half  of  1918  have 
surpassed  all  previous  records. 
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The  Wool  Industry, 


THE  WOOL  INDUSTRY. 


Wool  exported  from  India  consists  not  only 
of  wool  grown  in  India  itself,  but  of  imports 
from  foreign  sources,  these  latter  coming  into 
India  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  Imports  by 
sea  come  chiefly  from  Persia,  but  a  certain 
quantity  from  Persia  also  comes  by  land,  while 
the  main  imports  are  from  Afghanistan,  Cen- 
tral Asia,  Tibet  and  Nepal.  Quetta,  Shikar - 
pur,  Amritsar  and  Multan  are  the  main  col- 
lecting centres  for  wool  received  by  land  from 
Afghanistan  and  Persia,  whence  it  is  almost 
invariably  railed  to  Karachi  for  subsequent 
export  overseas. 

Imports  and  Exports. — The  quantity  of 
raw  wool  imported  across  the  frontier  in  1918- 
19  was  nearly  28  million  lbs.  The  imports  of 
Tibetan  wool  were  9  million  lbs.  or  4  per  cent, 
below  the  preceding  year,  but  66  per  cent, 
above  the  pre-war  average.  The  imports  from 
Afghanistan  (16  million  lbs .)  increased  by  7  per 
oent.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  and 
34  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  pre-war 
average.  Exports  of  raw  wool  from  India 
amounted  in  1918-19  to  47,376,  OOo  lbs.  and 
exports  of  carpets  to  944,000  ibs.,  the  whole 
being  vahied  at  r».s.  5,66,80,000. 

Production  in  India. — The  production 
of  wool  in  India  is  estimated  at  60  million  lbs. 
the  estimate  being  arrived  at  from  the  available 
figures  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  country 
and  their  estimated  yield  per  fleece,  the  average 
quantity  of  wool  yielded  per  sheep  per  annum 
being  taken  at  only  2  lbs. 

All  Indian  wools  are  classed  in  the  grade 
of  carpet  wools,  and  it  is  correct  to  say  of  per- 
haps fully  half  the  breeds  of  sheep  found  on  the 
plains  of  India  that  they  yield  a  kind  of  hair 
rather  than  of  wool.  They  are  reared  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  mutton,  and  the  fleece  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  of  subsidiary  interest. 
In  many  respects,  in  actual  fact,  the  Indian 
plains  sheep  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 
accepted  type  of  the  goat  rather  than  of  the 
sheep.  Short  remarks  in  his  manual  on 
Indian  cattle  and  sheep,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  Madras  type,  that  they  "  resem- 
ble a  greyhound  with  tucked  up  belly,  having 
some  coarseness  of  form,  the  feet  light,  the 
limbs  bony,  sides  flat  and  the  tail  short." 

Mill  manufacture. — ^Thc  number  of 
MooUen  mills  at  work  in  British  India  in  1902 
was  three,  with  an  authorised  capital  of 
.li.s.  ;'.8,50,000,  and  employing  23,800  spindles  and 
024  looms.    The  number  of  persons  employed 


in  the  industry  then  was  2,559,  and  the  quantity 
of  woollen  goods  produced  2,148.000  lbs.  At 
the  end  of  1917  the  number  of  mills 
had  risen  to  five,  with  an  authorised  capital  of 
Rs.  2,56,50,000  employing  39,608  spindles  and 
1,155  looms.  The  weight  of  goods  produced 
then  was  9,744,264  lbs.  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  7,824.  With  regard  to  Indian 
States,  there  was  one  mill  in  Mysore  in  1903 
with  a  capital  of  Us.  6,00,000,  employing  1,430 
spindles  and  45  looms.  The  quantity  of  goods 
produced  was  1,136,000  lbs.  and  the  number 
of  persons  employed  297.  In  1907  there  was 
stiU  only  the  one  mill  working  in  an  Indian 
State — ^the  authorised  capital  had  been  increased 
to  its.  15,00,000,  the  quantity  of  goods  pro- 
duced to  1,724,087  lbs.,  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  to  563.  Three  of  the  mills 
manufacture  all  classes  of  woollen  and  worsted 
goods,  the  remainder  manufacturing  blankets 
only.  The  existence  of  these  mills  in  India 
proved  of  great  service  to  Government  in  the 
meeting  of  war  requirements,  and  they  were  all 
employed  to  their  fullest  capacity  in  supplying 
army  demands  for  greatcoat  cloth,  serges,  put- 
ties, flannels,  blankets  and  hosiery.  Their 
total  capacity,  however,  was  not  suflicient  to 
meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  army, 
and  consequently  their  supplies  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  large  imports  from  home, 
llie  bulk  of  the  wool  used  by  the  Indian  mills 
is  Indian  wool,  although  it  is  supplemented  to 
some  extent  by  the  importation  of  merinos 
and  cross-breds  from  Austraha  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finer  classes  of  goods.  Their 
market  for  manufactured  goods  is  almost  en- 
tirely in  India  itself .  A  number  of  new  woollen 
mills  was  projected  in  Bombay  in  1919. 

Blanket  weaving  and  carpet  manufacture  are 
carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  count-y,  not- 
ably in  the  Punjab  and  the  United  Proviucees. 
Woollen  pile  carpets  are  made  in  many  of  the 
jails.  Amritsar  had  a  considerable  trade  at 
one  time  in  weaving  shawls  from  pashm,  the 
fine  under  fleece  of  the  Tibetan  goat,  but  its 
place  has  been  taken  to  some  degree  by  the  ma- 
nufacture of  shawls  from  imported  worsted 
yarns,  but  more  generally  by  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  of  a  fine  quality  which  find  a  ready 
sale  in  the  world  market.  Tliis  work  is  done 
entirely  on  hand  looms  and  the  carpets  fetch 
a  high  price. 

Bibliography. — Xotcs  on  woo  lin  India.  By 
A.  H.  Silver  and  J.  X.  Mclita  Govt.  Press, 
Calcutta  :  1019). 
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Hydro-Electric  Development. 


India  promises  to  be  one  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  hydro-electric  power  and  great  strides  in  this 
direction  have  already  been  made.  India  not 
only  specially  lends  itself  to  projects  of  the 
kind,  but  peremptorily  demands  them.  Cheap 
motive  power  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful 
industrial  development  and  the  favourable 
initial  conditions  caused  by  the  war,  the 
enthusiasm  for  industrial  development  which  has 
seized  nearly  all  classes  of  educated  Indians, 
and  the  special  attention  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  war  have  compelled  Government 
to  direct  towards  the  scientific  utilisation 
of  Indian  natural  resources  all  point  to  a  rapid 
growth  of  industrial  enterprise  in  all  parts  of 
India  within  the  next  few  years.  Indeed,  the 
process,  for  which  sound  foundations  had  been 
laid  before  the  war,  is  now  rapidly  under  way. 
India  is  severely  handicapped  compared  with 
other  lands  as  regards  the  generation  of  power 
by  the  consumption  of  fuel,  coal  or  oil.  These 
commodities  are  all  diflacult  to  obtain,  and 
costly  in  India  except  in  a  few  favoured  areas. 
Coal  supplies,  for  example,  are  chiefly  centred 
in  Bengal  and  Chota  Nagpur  and  the  cost  of 
transport  is  heavy.  Water  power  and  its 
transmission  by  electricity  offer,  on  the  other 
hand,  immense  possibilities,  both  as  regards 
the  quantity  available  and  the  cheapness  at 
which  the  power  can  be  rendered,  in  all  parts 
of  India. 

Water  power  schemes,  pure  and  simple,  are 
generally  difficult  in  India,  because  the  power 
needs  to  be  continuous,  while  the  rainfall  is  only 
during  a  small  portion  of  the  year.  Perennial 
rivers  with  sufficient  water  throughout  the  year 
are  practically  non-existent  in  India.  Water, 
therefore,  must  be  stored  for  use  during  the  dry 
season.  Favourable  sites  for  this  exist  in  many 
parts  in  the  mountainous  and  hilly  regions 
where  the  heaviest  rainfalls  occur  and  the 
progress  already  made  in  utilising  such  op- 
portunities by  the  electrical  transmission  of 
power  affords  high  encouragement  for  the 
future.  Further,  hydro-electric  schemes  can 
frequently  be  associated  with  important  irriga- 
tion projectfi;  ^he  water  being  first  used  to 
drive  the  turbines  at  the  generating  stations 
I  and  then  distributed  over  the  fields.  Water, 
:  as  was  pointed  out  in  an  interesting  paper 
'  on  the  subject  presented  to  the  Indian 
Industrial  Commission  of  1916-18  by  Mr.R.B.  Jo- 
yner,  C.I.E.,  M.  Inst.C.E.,  lately  in  the  Irrigation 
Branch  of  the  Bombay  Public  Works  Department 
and  now  engaged  in  the  Tata's  Hydro-Electric 
Works  in  Western  India,  "  can  be  stored  in  this 
country  at  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  the  cost  which 
there  would  be  in  other  coimtries.  This  is  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  cheaper  labour,  which 
would  be  the  chief  reason  in  an  earthen  dam,  but 
in  masonry  or  concrete  dams .  It  is  also  because 
we  do  not  use  cement,  which,  for  some  reason 
not  well-known  to  me,  is  generally  deemed 
essential  elsewhere,  though  it  cannot  really  be 
so  suitable." 

11 


The  Industrial  Commission  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  a  Hydrographic  Survey  of  India. 
On  this  recommendation  the  Government 
of  India  in  1918  appointed  the  late  Mr.  G.  T. 
Barlow,  C.I.E.,  then  Chief  Engineer,  Irrigation 
Branch,  United  Provinces,  to  undertake  the 
work,  associating  with  him  I^Ir.  J.  W.  Meares, 
M.I.C.E.,  Electrical  Adviser  to  the  Government 
of  India.  Mr.  Barlow  died,  but  Mr.  Meares 
issued  a  preliminary  report  in  September,  1919, 
summarising  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of 
the  problem  in  India  and  outlining  a  programme 
of  investigation  to  be  undertaken  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Meares  showed  that  industries 
in  India  now  absorb  over  a  million  horse 
power,  of  which  only  some  285,000  h.  p.  is  sup- 
plied by  electricity  from  steam,  oil  or  water. 
The  water  power  so  far  actually  in  sight  amounts 
to  IJ  million  horse-power,  but  this  excludes 
practically  all  the  great  rivers,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent uninvestigated.  Thus  the  minimum  flow  of 
the  seven  great  rivers  eastward  from  the  Indus 
is  stated  to  be  capable  of  giving  not  less  than 
three  mUlion  horse-power  for  every  thousand 
feet  of  fall  from  the  Himalayas,  while 
similar  considerations  apply  to  rivers  in  other 
parts.  Some  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the 
estimate  of  seven  million  horse-power  in  the 
Irrawaddy  and  Chindwin  rivers,  given  in  the 
report  of  the  London  Conjoint  Board  of  Scien- 
tific Studies. 

The  Report  pomts  out  that  the  Bombay 
Presidency  holds  a  imique  position  owing  to  its 
great  existing  and  projected  schemes  at 
Lonavla,  the  Andhra  Valley,  the  Nila  Mula  and 
the  Koyna  Valley  and  has  the  still  greater 
advantage  of  possessing  a  firm  ready  to  develop 
its  resources. 

Bombay  Hydro-Electric  Works. 

The  greatest  water-power  undertakings  In 
India — and  in  some  respects  the  greatest  in  the 
world — are  the  Tata  hydro-electric  schemes 
recently  brought  to  fruition,  and  constantly 
undergoing  expansion,  for  the  supply  of  power 
in  the  city  of  Bombay.  Bombay  is  after  London 
the  most  populous  city  in  the  British  Empire 
and  it  is  the  largest  manufacturing  town  in  Asia. 
Its  cotton  mills  and  other  factories  use  over 
100,000  horse  power  of  mechanical  energy  and 
until  a  year  or  two  ago  this  was  almost  entirely 
provided  by  steam,  generated  by  coal  coming 
from  a  distance — mostly  Bengal.  The  Tata 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Scheme,  now  an  accom- 
plished fact,  marked  one  of  the  big  steps  forward 
made  by  India  in  the  history  of  its  Industrial 
development.  It  was  the  product  of  the  fertile 
brain  of  Mr.  David  Gostling,  one  of  the  well 
known  characters  of  Bombay,  a  little  over  a 
decade  ago.  The  exceptional  position  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  which  rise  2,000  feet  from 
sea-level  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  and  force  the  monsoon  as  it  sweeps 
to  land,  to  break  into  torrential  rain  at  the 
mountain  passes  was  taken  full  advantage  of, 
and  the  table  lands  behind  the  Ghats  form  a 
magnificent  catchment  area  to  conserve  this 
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heavy  rainfall  in.  JVIr.  Gostling  pressed  the 
scheme  on  the  attention  of  ]\Ir.  Jamsetji  Tata 
for  years,  and  with  perseverance  collected  data 
whicii  he  laid  before  that  pioneer  of  the  larger 
industries  in  India.  He  summoned  the  aid  of 
experts  from  England  to  investigate  the  plan. 
The  scheme  was  fully  considered  for  six  long 
years.  Meanwhile  both  Mr.  J.  N.  Tata  and  Mr. 
David  Gostling  passed  away,  but  the  sons  of  the 
former  continued  the  work  of  their  father  and 
on  Mr.  Gostling's  death,  Mr.  R.  B.  Joyner's 
aid  was  sought  to  work  out  the  Hydraulic 
side  of  the  undertaking. 

The  scheme  completed,  a  syndicate  secured 
the  license  from  Government  and  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  enlist  the  support  of  financiers  of 
England  who  tried  to  impose  terms  which  were 
not  acceptable.  Meanwhile,  the  attention  of  Sir 
George  Clarke  (now  Lord  Sydenham),  then 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  an  engineer  of 
distinction  himself,  was  drawn  to  the  scheme. 
The  interest  shown  by  him  drew  the  attention 
of  Indian  Chiefs  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay 
and  outside  it  to  its  possibilities,  funds  flowed 
in  and  a  company  with  an  initial  capital  of 
1,75,00,000  Rupees  was  started. 

The  hydro-electric  engineering  works  in 
connection  with  the  project  are  situated  at  and 
about  Lonavla  above  the  Bhor  Ghat.  The 
rainfall  is  stored  in  three  lakes  at  Lonavla, 
Walwhan  and  Shirawta,  whence  it  is  conveyed 
in  masonry  canals  to  the  forebay  or  receiving 
reservoir.  The  power-house  is  at  Khopoli, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ghats,  whither  the  stored 
water  is  conveyed  through  pipes,  the  fall  being 
one  of  1,725 feet.  In  falling  from  this  height 
the  water  develops  a  pressure  of  750  lbs.  per 
square  inch  and  with  this  force  drives  the 
turbines  or  water  wheels.  The  scheme  was 
originally  restricted  to  30,000  Electrical  horse 
power,  but  the  Company,  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  power  from  the  Bombay  mills, 
decided  to  extend  the  works  by  building  the 
Shirawta  Dam  and  issued  further  Shares  bring- 
ing the  capital  to  Rs.  3,00,00,000,  the  capacity 
of  the  scheme  being  increased  to  more  than 
40,000  electrical  horse  power.  Issued  Capital 
7  per  cent. Preference  8,735  shares  fully  paid  and 
Ordinary  18,000,  out  of  which  10,000  are  fully 
paid  and  8,000  new  shares,  on  which  Rs.  400 
have  been  called  up.  There  is  also  a  Debenture 
Loan  of  Rs .  85  lakhs.  The  works  were  formally 
opened  by  H.  E.  the  Governor  of  Bombay  on 
the  8th  Eebruary  1915.  At  present  there  are 
altogether  36  mills  with  motors  of  the  aggre- 
gate B.  H.  P.  of  40,000  in  service.  In  addition 
to  the  cotton  and  flour  mills  which  have  con- 
tracted to  take  supply  from  the  Company  for 
a  period  often  years,  the  Company  have  entered 
ijito  a  contract  with  the  Bombay  Electric 
Supply  and  Tramways  Company,  Limited, 
for  energy  required  by  them  for  two  of  their 
sub-stations  and  the  necessary  plant  for  one 
of  these  has  been  ordered.  There  remain  many 
prospective  buyers  of  electrical  energy  and  the 
completion  of  the  Company's  full  scheme  will 
not  snflace  for  all  such  demands.  Besides  the 
Bombay  cotton  mills,  which  alone  would  require 
about  100,000  horse  power,  there  are,  for 
instance,  tramways,  with  possibilities  of 
suburban  extensions.  The  probable  future 
demand  is  roughly  estimated  at  about 
160,000  H.  P, 


Investigations  with  a  view  to  developing  the 
electrical  supply  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
highly  promising  water  storage  site  in  the 
valley  of  the  Andhra  River,  situated  near  the 
present  lakes.  A  scheme  was  prepared,  to  be 
carried  out  by  a  separate  company  and  pro- 
viding for  holding  up  the  Andhra  River  by  a 
Dam,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  long  and  192  feet 
high,  at  Tokerwadi.  This  dam  will  hold  up  a 
lake  nearly  twelve  miles  long,  the  further  end 
of  which  approached  the  brink  of  the  Ghats  at 
Khand.  Here,  a  tunnel,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  will  carry  the  water  to  the  surge  chamber, 
whence  it  will  enter  the  pipes  for  a  vertical 
drop  of  about  1,750  feet  to  the  generating 
station  at  Bhivpuri,  about  17  miles  from  the 
generating  station  at  Khopoli.  The  scheme 
is  designed  to  yield  100,000  horse  power  in  its 
full  development.  A  new  company  to  operate 
the  scheme  was  formed  on  the  31st  August 
1916,  with  an  initial  capital  of  Rs.  2,10,00,000, 
divided  into  160,000  Ordinary  shares  of  Rs.  1,000 
each  and  5,000  Preference  shares  of  Rs.  1,000 
each,  this  being  the  Andhra  Valley  Power  Supply 
Company,  Limited.  This  Company  will  pay 
annually  to  the  Tata  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Supply  Company  15  per  cent,  upon  the  profits 
(after  making  certain  deductions),  or  a  sum  of 
Rs.  50,000,  whichever  shall  be  the  larger  sum, 
the  intention  being  that  the  new  company 
shall  pay  annually  to  the  Tata  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Supply  Company  a  minimum  sum  of 
Rs.  50,000.  The  areas  intended  to  be  supplied 
by  this  Company  are  the  town  and  island  of 
Bombay  and  the  Suburban  Municipalities  of 
Bandra  and  Kurla.  The  Hydraulic  Works 
consisting  of  the  Dam,  the  Tunnel  and  the 
Pipe  Lines,  are  already  well  in  hand  and 
have  shown  three  seasons'  satisfactory  progress. 
Contracts  for  machinery  have  been  satisfac- 
torily entered  into  with  manufacturers  of 
repute.  It  is  estimated  that  supply  of  power 
will  commence  next  year. 

Just  as  the  Andhra  project  has  been  developed 
as  a  northward  extension  of  the  original  scheme, 
so  a  southward  development  is  now  being 
carried  out  under  the  name  of  the  Nila-Mula 
scheme,  the  name  arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  valleys  of  the  Nila  and  Mula  rivers  are 
being  dammed  for  the  conservation  of  water 
for  it.  A  company  entitled  The  Tata  Power 
Co.,  Ltd.,  was  floated  in  the  autumn  of  1919 
for  the  purpose,  having  a  capital  of  Rs.  9  crores, 
divided  into  30,000  7i-%  cumulative  preference 
shares  of  Rs.  1,000  each  and  60,000  shares  of 
Rs.  1,000  each,  the  first  and  present  issue  being 
of  10,000  preference  shares  and  35,000  ordinary 
shares.  One  lake  will  be  formed  and  from  it 
water  will  be  conducted  direct  through  ashort 
tunnel  to  a  pipe  descent  to  a  turbine  power 
house  1,750  feet  below  the  forebay.  The  head 
of  water  will  suffice  to  generate  150,000  horse 
power  and  the  length  of  the  transmission  line 
to  Bombay  will  be  70  miles.  Half  of  the  scheme, 
?:.  e ,  for  the  supply  of  75,000  h.  p.,  will  first 
be  completed  and  is  expected  to  come  into 
operation  in  about  four  years. 

Nearly  100  miles  southward  of  this  Messrs. 
Tata  propose  to  erect  two  dams  in  the  huge 
valley  of  the  Koyna  river,  partly  to  supply 
power  to  Bombay  and  partly  'to  develop 
a  great  assembly  of  electro-chemical  industries 
near  the  power  installation.   The  preliminary 
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investigations  for  this  scheme  are  still  proceed- 
ing. The  catchment  area  for  the  lake  will  be 
346  square  miles  and  there  will  be  a  total  storage 
after  the  rains  of  112,600  million  cubic  feet, 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  a  normal 
load  of  350,000  horse  power  for  8,000  hours 
per  year.  The  preliminary  estimates  provided 
for  a  capital  of  Es.  8*  10  lakhs  to  carry  out  the 
scheme. 

Mysore  Installation. 

The  first  hydro-electric  scheme  undertaken 
in  India  or,  indeed,  in  the  East,  was  that  on  the 
River  Cauvery,  in  Mysore  State,  which  was 
inaugurated,  with  generating  works  at  Sivasa- 
mudram,  in  1902.  The  Cauvery  rises  in  the 
British  district  of  Coorg,  and  flows  right  across 
Mysore.  The  first  object  with  which  the  instal- 
lation was  undertaken  was  the  supply  of  power 
to  the  goldfields  at  Kolar.  These  are  92  miles 
distant  from  Sivasamudramand  fora  long  time 
this  was  the  longest  electrical  power  transmis- 
sion line  in  the  world.  Current  is  also  sent  to 
Bangalore,  59  miles  away,  where  it  is  used  for 
both  industrial  and  lighting  purposes. 

The  initial  undertaking  has  constantly  been 
expanded  since  its  inauguration,  so  that  its 
total  capacity,  which  was  at  first  6,000  horse 
power,  is  now  approximately  25,000  h.p.  This 
is  the  maximum  obtainable  with  the  water 
which  the  Cauvery  afi'ords  and,  therefore, 
with  the  number  of  consumers,  large 
and  small,  rapidly  increasing,  the  necessity 
of  a  completely  new  installation  elsewhere,  to 
be  operated  in  parallel  with  or  separately  from 

;  that  at  Sivasamudram,  has  been  recognised. 
Two  projects  offer  themselves.  The  first 
would  involve  the  use  of  the  River  Shimsha,  a 
tributary  of  the  Cauvery  which  has  natural 
falls,  and  the  second,  known  as  the  Mekadatu 
project,  would  have  its  power  house  on  the 

.  Cauvery,  25  miles  down-river  from  Sivasa- 
mudram and  just  within  the  borders  of  Mysore 
State,  adjacent  to  the  Madras  Presidency.  The 
head  of  water  available  at  Sivasamudram  is 
400  feet,  that  on  the  Shimsha  618  feet  net, 
which  would  generate  39,500  e.  h,  p.  At  Meka- 
datu the  Cauvery  runs  in  rapids  and  a  dam  and 
a  channel  20,000  feet  long  with  a  22 J  feet  bed 
would  be  necessary.  There  would  be  three 
generating  units,  each  giving  an  output  of 
4,000  e.  h.  p.  Future  extensions  jielding  an 
additional  8,000  h.  p.  could  be  made.  The 
progressive  spirit  which  has  marked  the  manage- 
ment of  the  works  since  their  inception  now 
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characterises  the  manner  in  which  the  problem 
of  further  extensions  are  being  considered. 

Works  in  Kashmir. 

A  scheme  of  much  importance  from  its 
size,  but  more  interesting  because 
of  the  developments  that  maybe  expected 
from  it  than  for  the  part  which  its 
current  supply  already  plays  in  the  life  of  the 
countryside,  is  one  installed  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  Kashmir  Durbar,  utilising  the  River 
Jhelum,  near  Baramulla,  which  lies  thirty- 
four  miles  north-west  of  Srinagar.  The  head- 
works  of  the  Jhelum  power  installation  are 
situated  six  and  a  half  miles  from  the  power 
house  and  the  main  connection  between  the 
two  is  a  great  timber  fiume.  These  works  and 
the  fore  bay  at  the  delivery  end  of  the  fiume  have 
a  capacity  for  carrying  water  suflQcient  for  the 
generation  of  20,000  electrical  horse  power. 
Four  pipes  600  feet  long  lead  from  the  forebay 
to  the  power  house,  and  from  forebay  to  water- 
wheel  there  is  an  effective  head  of  395  feet. 
There  are  four  vertical  waterwheels,  each 
coupled  on  the  same  shaft  to  a  1,000  k.w., 
3-phase,  2,300  volt,  25-period  generator  running 
at  500  r.p.m.,  and  each  unit  is  capable  of  taking 
a  25  per  cent,  overload,  which  the  generator 
end  is  guaranteed  to  maintain  with  safety  for 
two  hours.  The  power  house  is  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  allow  of  15,000  k.w.  generating 
plant  being  installed  within  it.  Two  trans- 
mission lines  run  side  by  side  as  far  as  Baramulla, 
21  miles  distant,  at  which  point  one  terminates. 
The  other  continues  to  Srinagar,  a  further  34 
miles.  The  installation  at  Baramulla  was 
originally  utilised  for  three  floating  dredgers 
and  two  floating  derricks,  for  dredging  the  river 
and  draining  the  swampy  countryside  and 
rendering  it  available  for  cultivation,  but  these 
operations  have  temporarily  been  curtailed, 
so  that  only  one  dredger  is  now  in  operation. 
The  lighting  of  Baramulla  has  been  taken 
in  hand  with  satisfactory  results  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  lighting  demand  will  rapidly 
increase  and  that  a  small  demand  for  power  will 
soon  spring  up.  At  Srinagar,  the  line  terminates 
at  the  State  silk  factory,  where  current  is  sup- 
plied not  only  for  driving  machinery  and  for 
lighting,  but  for  heating.  The  greater  part  of 
Srinagar  city  is  now  electrically  lighted  and 
during  the  past  year  a  motor  load  of  over  100 
k.w.  has  been  connected  with  the  mains,  motors 
being  hired  out  to  consumers  by  the  Electrical 
Department.  This  step  was  taken  with  a  view 
to  educating  the  people  in  the  use  of  electric 
power  and  it  has  been  entirely  successful. 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  East  India  Company 
the  Indian  Silk  trade  prospered  greatly,  and 
various  sub-tropical  races  of  the  Silkworm 
were  introduced.  But  the  trade  gradually 
declined  for  the  following  reasons : — 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
India's  chief  competitor  in  the  silk  trade  was 
the  Levant  Company.  Successful  efforts,  how- 
ever, were  made  to  acclimatise  in  Europe  one 
or  two  races  of  a  temperate  worm,  procured 
from  China  and  Japan.  When  sericulture 
became  part  of  the  agriculture  of  France  and 
Italy,  a  quality  of  silk  was  produced  entirely 
different  from  that  of  India  and  Turkey,  and 
its  appearance  created  a  new  demand  and 
organized  new  markets. 

All  subsequent  experience  seems  to  have 
established  the  belief  that  the  plains  of  India, 
or  at  all  events  of  Bengal,  are  never  likely  to 
produce  silk  that  could  compete  with  this  new 
industry.  On  the  lower  hills  of  Northern  India, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  fair  amount  of  success  has 
been  attained  with  this  (to  India)  new  worm, 
as,  for  example,  in  Dehra  Dun  and  Kashmir. 
In  Manipur,  it  would  appear  probable  that 
Bombyx  rmri,  possibly  obtained  from  China, 
has  been  reared  for  centuries.  The  caprice  of 
fashion  has,  from  time  to  time,  powerfully 
modified  the  Indian  silk  trade.  The  special 
properties  of  the  korah  silk  were  formerly  much 
appreciated  but  the  demand  for  them  has  now 
declined.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
defective  systems  of  rearing  and  of  hand- 
reeling  and  weaving,  accounts  largely  for  the 
present  depression  in  the  mulberry  silk  trade 
of  India. 

Mulberry-feeding  worms.—Sir  George 
Watt  states  that  in  no  other  country  does  the 
necessity  exist  so  pressingly  as  in  India  to  treat 
the  subject  of  silk  and  the  silk  industries  under 
two  sections,  viz.,  Bombycidae,  the  domesticated 
or  mulberry-feeding  silk  worms;  and  Saturniidae, 
the  wild  or  non-mulberry-feeding  worms.  In 
India  the  mulberry  worm  (Bombyx  Mori)  has 
been  systematically  reared  for  many  centuries, 
there  being  six  chief  forms  of  it.  In  the  tem- 
perate tracts  of  India  various  forms  of  Moms 
alba^  (the  mulberry  of  the  European  silk-pro- 
ducing countries),  are  grown  specially  as  food 
for  the  silkworm.  This  is  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  the  plains  of  Northern  India,  Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  and  along  the 
Himalaya  at  altitudes  up  to  11,000  feet.  The 
other  species  even  more  largely  grown  for  the 
Indian  silkworm  is  M.  Indica  of  which  there 
are  many  distinctive  varieties  or  races.  This 
is  the  most  common  mulberry  of  Bengal  and 
Assam,  as  also  of  the  Nilgiri  hills. 

India  has  three  well-known  purely  indigenous 
silkworms :  the  tasar,  the  muga  and  the  eri. 
The  first  is  widely  distributed  on  the  lower  hills, 
more  especially  these  of  the  great  central  table- 
land, and  feeds  on  several  jungle  trees.  The 
second  is  confined  to  Assam  and  Eastern  Bengal, 
and  feeds  on  a  laurel.  The  third  exists  in  a 
state  of  semi-domestication,  being  reared  on 
the  castor-oil  plant.  From  an  art  point  of  view 
the  rrniga  silk  is  the  most  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive, and  the  cocoon  can  be  reeled  readily.  The 
eri  silk,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  extremely 


difficult  to  reel  that  it  is  nearly  always  carded 
and  spun — an  art  which  was  practised  in  the 
Khasi  Hills  of  Assam  long  before  it  was  thought 
of  in  Europe. 

Experiments  and  results. — Numerous  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
improving  sericulture  in  India.  French  and 
other  experts  are  agreed  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  silk  industry  in  India  has 
been  the  prevalence  of  diseases  and  parasites 
among  the  worms,  the  most  prevalent  disease 
being  pebrine.  M.  Lafont,  who  has  conducted 
experiments  in  cross  breeding,  believes  that 
improvement  in  the  crops  will  be  obtained  as 
soon  as  the  fight  against  pebrine  and  other 
diseases  of  the  worms  is  taken  up  vigorously 
by  the  producers  of  seed  and  the  rearers  of 
worms,  while  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  cocoons  will  be  obtained  by  rearing  various 
races,  pure  and  cross  breds. 

In  Kashmir  and  Mysore  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained.  In  the  former  State 
sericulture  has  been  fostered  on  approved 
European  principles  with  Italian  reelins  machi- 
nery, seed  being  imported  annually  on  a  large 
scale.  In  1897  in  Mysore  Mr.  Tata,  after 
selecting  a  plantation  and  site  for  rearing  houses, 
sent  to  Japan  for  a  Superintendent  and  trained 
operatives.  The  Mysore  authorities  have  made 
a  grant  of  Rs.  3,000  a  year  to  the  Tata  farm 
in  return  for  instruction  given  to  the  people  of 
Mysore  in  Japanese  methods  of  growing  the 
mulberry  and  rearing  the  insects.  The  products 
of  the  Mysore  State  are  exported  to  foreign 
countries  from  Madras.  The  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army  is  also  noteworthy  in  various 
parts  of  India.  They  have  furnished  experts, 
encouraged  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees, 
and  subsidised  several  silk  schools.  The  draft 
prospectus  has  been  issued  of  a  silk  farm  and 
institute  to  be  started  at  Simla  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  Punjab  has  permitted  the 
school  to  be  called  after  his  name,  and  the 
Punjab  Government  is  making  a  grant  of  Rs. 
2,000  this  year  towards  the  expenses.  Sir 
Dorabji  Tata  has  also  made  a  donation  of 
Rs.  1,000.  The  Bengal  Silk  Committee  under 
the  guidance  of  some  French  experts  have  con- 
ducted cross-breeding  experiments  with  a  view 
to  establish  a  multivoltine  hybrid  of  European 
quality.  There  is  a  Government  sericultural 
farm  at  Berhampore,  where,  it  is  said,  a  pure 
white  multi-voltine  of  silk  worm  is  reared. 
The  results  of  the  Bengal  Committee's  labours 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  the  only  really 
effective  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
is  to  work  up  gradually  to  a  point  at  which 
the  whole  of  the  seed  cocoon  necessary 
for  the  province  will  be  supplied  to  rearers 
Under  Government  supervision,  and  to  esta- 
blish gradually  a  sufficient  number  of  large 
nurseries  throughout  the  silk  districts  of  the 
province. 

In  19i5  there  was  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Institute,  Pusa,  a  Bulletin  (No.  48  of 
1915)  entitled  *'  First  Report  on  the  Experiments 
carried  out  at  Pusa  to  improve  the  Mulberry 
Silk  Industry."  In  a  short  Prefatory  note 
Mr.  Bainbrigge  Fletcher  (Imperial  Entomo- 
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legist)  explains  that  the  object  of  the  Bulletin 
is  to  place  on  record  some  of  the  more  important 
experiments  which  were  commenced  at  Pusa 
in  the  year  1910  and  have  since  been  carried 
on  in  the  endeavour  to  fix  a  superior  multivoltine 
race  of  the  Mulberry  Silkworm  which  would  not 
degenerate  and  which  would  yield  silk  better 
both  in  quality  and  outturn  than  that  supplied 
by  the  multivoltine  races  which  are  reared  at 
present. 

Central  Nurseries— The  report  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  Bengal,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  gives  an  account  of  a 
scheme  which  has  been  devised  with  the  object 
of  reclaiming  the  silk  industry.  The  aim  of 
the  scheme  is  gradually  to  establish  throughout 
the  silk  districts  a  sufficient  number  of  central 
nurseries  with  rearing  houses  and  thus  enable 
the  whole  of  the  seed  cocoons  required  in  the 
province  to  be  supplied  under  Government 
supervision.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
only  really  effective  method  of  dealing  with 
the  problem.  A  number  of  the  existing  smaller 
nurseries  were  closed  during  1913  and  others 
are  being  converted  into  enlarged  and  improved 
central  nurseries  with  rearing  houses  complete. 
The  ultimate  success  of  the  scheme  depends 
largely  on  the  willingness  of  the  rearers  to  pay 
an  adequate  price  for  pure  seed. 

A  pamphlet  was  published  in  1915,  by  Mr.  M. 
N.  De,  Sericultural  Assistant  at  Pusa,  which 
contains  practical  hints  on  improved  methods 
which  are  recommended  to  be  used  for  reeling 
mulberry  silk  in  Bengal  and  other  silk  produ- 
cing districts.   It  has  been  found  that,  by  the 


provision  of  two  small  pulleys  to  the  ordinary 
Bengal  type  of  reeling  machine,  superior  thread 
can  be  obtained,  the  cost  of  the  extra  apparatus 
is  merely  nominal  (five  or  six  annas  per  machine), 
whilst  the  suitability  of  the  machine  for  cottage 
workers  is  maintained.  By  attention  to  such 
simple  points  as  the  stifling  and  storage  of 
cocoons  and  the  temperature  and  quality  of  the 
water  used  in  the  reeling  pans,  great  improve- 
ments can  be  effected  in  most  silk  centres  in 
Bengal  and  other  districts. 

Exports  of  Silk. — As  a  result  of  the  war 
the  trade  has  showed  in  some  degree  signs 
of  revival  from  its  decadent  condition,  both  as 
regards  its  volume  and  value.  The  value  of 
exports  during  1915-16  improved  by  Bs.  12 
lakhs  to  its.  27|  lakhs,  of  which  raw  silk  accoun- 
ted for  Bs.  24  lakhs.  In  1916-17  the  total 
exports  rose  to  Bs.  54f  lakhs. 

The  export  of  silk  manufactures  in  1917-18 
was  valued  at  Bs.  3,39,000. 

Imperial  Silk  Specialist.— At  the  end 
of  1915  it  was  decided  that  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  to  revive  the  silk  industry  should  be  the 
employment  of  a  qualified  expert  who,  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  not  only  in 
India  but  in  other  silk-producing  countries, 
will  formulate  recommendations  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Government.  With  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  H.  Maxwell 
Lefroy,  formerly  Imperial  Entomologist  and 
now  Professor  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Science 
and  Technology,  South  Kensington,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  temporary  post  of  Imperial 
Silk  Specialist. 
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Indigo  dyes  are  obtained  from  the  Indigofera,  1 
a  genus  of  Leguminosae  which  comprises  some 
800  species,  distributed  throughout  the  tropical  I 
and  warm  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  1 
India  having  about  40.  Western  India  may 
be  described  as  the  headquarters  of  the  species, 
so  far  as  India  is  concerned,  25  being  peculiar 
to  that  Presidency.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
India,  in  Bihar,  Bengal,  Assam  and  Burma, 
there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
species  but  a  visible  increase  in  the  prevalence 
of  those  that  are  met  with. 

There  is  evidence  that  when  Europeans  first 
began  to  export  the  dye  from  India,  it  was 
procured  from  the  Western  Presidency  and 
shipped  from  Surat.  It  was  carried  by  the 
Portuguese  to  Lisbon  and  sold  by  them  to  the 
dyers  of  Holland,  and  it  was  the  desire  to 
obtain  a  more  ample  supply  of  dye  stuff  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  and  so  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Portuguese  supremacy  in  the  East.  Opposi- 
tion to  indigo  in  17th  century  Europe  was 
keen  owing  to  its  interference  with  the  wood 
industry,  but  it  was  competition  to  obtain 
indigo  from  other  sources  than  India  that  led 
to  the  first  decline  of  the  Indian  indigo  industry. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  the  West  Indies  had 
been  given  up — partly  on  account  of  the  high 
duties  imposed  upon  it  and  partly  because  sugar 
and  coffee  were  found  to  be  more  profitable — 

he  industry  was  revived  in  India,  and,  as  one 


of  the  many  surprises  of  the  industry,  the 
province  of  Bengal  was  selected  for  this  revival. 
It  had  no  sooner  been  organised,  however,  than 
troubles  next  arose  in  Bengal  itself  through 
misunderstandings  between  the  planters,  their 
cultivators  and  the  Government,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  culminated  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
famous  Memorandum  of  1837.  This  led  to 
another  migration  of  the  industry  from  Lower 
and  Eastern  Bengal  to  Tirhut  and  the  United 
Provinces.  Here  the  troubles  of  the  industry 
did  not  end,  for  the  researches  of  the  chemical 
laboratories  of  Germany  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  any  natural  vegetable  dye.  They 
first  killed  the  maddar  dye  of  Europe,  then  the 
safflower,  the  lac  and  the  al  dyes  of  India,  and 
are  now  advancing  rapidly  with  synthetic 
indigo,  intent  on  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  natural  dye.  Opinions  differ  on  many 
aspects  of  the  present  vicissitude ;  meantime 
the  exports  from  India  have  seriously  declined, 
and  salvation  admittedly  lies  in  the  path  of 
cheaper  production  both  in  cultivation  and 
manufacture.  These  issues  are  being  vigor- 
ously faced  and  some  progress  has  been 
accomplished,  but  the  future  of  the  industry 
can  scarcely  help  being  described  as  of  great 
uncertainty.  The  issue  is  not  the  advantage  of 
new  regulations  of  land  tenure,  but, one  exclusi- 
vely of  natural  versus  synthetic  indigo.  (See 
Watt's  "Commercial  Products  of  India.")  In 
February  1915  a  conforence  was  held  at  Delhi 
when  the  possibility  of  assisting  the  natural 
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indigo  industry  was  considered  from  three 
points  of  view — agricultural,  research  and  com- 
mercial. The  agricultural  or  botanical  side  ol 
the  question  is  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  of  Pusa  in  Bulletins  Nos.  51  and  54  of 
the  Agricultural  Hesearch  Institute.  Other 
aspects  of  the  question  were  fully  examined 
last  year  in  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  India 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Davis,  Indigo  Research  Chemist 
to  the  Government  of  India,  An  Indigo  Cess 
Bill  was  passed  in  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council  in  1918.  It  provides  for  a  cess  on 
indigo  exported  from  India  for  the  scientific 
investigation  of  the  methods  of  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  indigo,  the  proceeds  of  the 
cess  being  received  and  expended  by  Govern- 
ment. 

Decline  of  the  Industry.— Since  synthetic 
indigo  was  put  upon  the  market,  in  1897,  the 
natural  indigo  industry  of  India  has  declined 
very  rapidly;  apart  from  slight  recoveries  in 
1906-07  and  1911-12,  the  decline  continued 
without  a  break  until  the  revival  due  to  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  artificial  dyes  in 
sufficient  quantities  during  the  war.  The 
figures  for  the  last  few  years  may  be  contrasted 
with  tl^ose  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1897,  in 
which  the  area  under  indigo  averaged  2,400 
square  miles  and  the  value  of  the  exports  over 
£3,000,000  a  year. 


Area 
under 
Indigo. 


Quantity 
Exported. 


Value  of 
Exports. 


1901-  02 

1902-  03 

1903-  04 

1904-  05 

1905-  06 

1906-  07 

1907-  08 

1908-  09 

1909-  10 

1910-  11 


Acres. 

791,000 
646,000 
707,000 
477,000 
384,000 
421,000 
394,000 
284,000 
289,000 
276,000 


Cwts. 

89,750 
65,377 
60,410 
49,252 
31,186 
35,102 
82,490 
24,946 
18,061 
16,939 


1,234,837 
803,738 
717,468 
556,405 
390,918 
466,985 
424,849 
326,986 
234,544 
223,529 




Area  1 
under 
Indigo.  I 

Quantity 
Exported. 

Value  of 
Exports. 

Acres . 

Cwts. 

1911-12 

271,000 

19  155 

250  535 

1912-13 

11  857 

147  000 

1913-14 

176  000 

142  000 

1914-15 

148,400 

17.142 

699,940 

1915-16 

314,300 

41,942 

1,385,428 

1916-17 

756,400 

33,500 

1,383,000 

Present  Position. — The  crop  is  most  im- 
portant in  Bihar  and  Madras ;  in  the  Punjab 
and  United  Provinces  it  now  occupies  little  over 
100  square  miles  altogether.  In  Bengal  the 
crop  is  largely  raised  by  British  planters,  in  the 
other  provinces  chiefly  by  native  cultivators. 
Scientific  research  work  on  questions  connected 
with  cultivation  and  manufacture  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  Bihar  Planters'  Association, 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  Government  since 
1897. 

In  1918-19  the  production  of  indigo  was 
estimated  at  44,100  cwts.  as  against  88,300 
the  preceding  year,  but  the  exports  (32,700  cwts.) 
were  112  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  average. 
The  average  declared  value  decreased  from 
E.S.  492  per  cwt.  in  1917-18  to  Us.  382  per  cwt. 

Crop  Forecast. — ^The  Duector  of  Statistics 
in  his  final  memorandum  on  the  crop  of  1919-20 
states  that  the  total  area  is  estimated  at  233,800 
acres,  which  is  21  per  cent,  below  the  finally 
revised  area  (298,200  acres)  of  last  year.  The 
total  yield  of  dye  is  estimated  at  37,100  cwts. 
as  against  43,800  cwts.  the  finally  revised  esti- 
mate of  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent. 
The  season  has  been  generally  favourable 
except  in  parts  of  Madras,  and  the  condition 
of  the  crop  on  the  whole  is  reported  to  be  fair. 


Details  for  the  provinces  are  given  below : — 


Province. 


Area. 


1919-20. 


1918-19. 


Yield. 


1919-20. 


1918-19. 


Average 
yield  per  acre. 


1919-20. 


1918-19. 


Madras   

United  Provinces  . . 
Bihar  and  Orissa  . . 
Punjab 

Bombay  and  Sind  (including  Indian 

States)    . . 
Bengal   

Total 


Acres. 

88,800 
48,800 
57,100 
19,800 

8,100 
11,700 


Acres. 

149,100 
49,100 
64,200 
16,500 

7,200 
10,100 


233,800 


296,200 


cwts. 

18,500 
4,500 
8,200 
3,600 

1,400 
900 


37,100 


cwts. 

28,800 
3,800 
6,300 
3,000 

1,100 
800 


lbs. 


43,800 


18 


lbs. 


22 


11 

20 


17 
9 


17 
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Tea  cultivatbn  in  India  is  cliiefly  in 
Assam,  Bengal  and  Southern  India,  the  cultiva- 
tion elsewhere  being  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. The  latest  available  official  general  statis- 
tics are  those  for  the  year  1918,  (The  statistics 
of  production  deal,  for  seasonal  reasons,  with 
the  calendar  year  1918  and  those  of  trade  with 
the  official  fiscal  year  1917-18.)  They  show  a 
total  area  of  678,500  acres  under  tea,  2  more 
than  in  1915.  Of  this  area,  625,800  acres  were 
plucked  in  1918.  The  total  number  of  planta- 
tions was  4,246  against  4,209  in  1917.  The  area 
under  cultivation  has  increased  in  the  last  10 
years  by  27  per  cent,  and  the  production  by  56  per 
cent.  The  average  production  per  acre  for  the 
whole  of  India,  excluding  Burma  (where  the 
produce  of  the  tea  gardens  is  almost  wholly 
converted  into  wet  pickled  tea,  which  is  eaten 
as  a  condiment)  was  609  lbs.  in  1918  as  com- 
pared with  606  lbs.  in  1917. 

Area  and  Production. 

The  total  area  under  tea  was  divided  between 
the  different  Provinces  as  follows  : — 


Assam —  Acres. 

Brahmaputra  Valley   254,754 

Surma  Valley  (Cachar  and  Sylhet).  151,197 

Total,  Assam     . .       . .  405,951 

Bengal   169,108 

Bihar  and  Orissa  (Chota  Nagpur)       . .  2,178 

United  Provinces    7,987 

Punjab             ..    7,508 

Madras    38,528 

Travancore  and  Cochin         . .       . .  44,458 

Burma    2,815 


Grand  Total  ..       ..  678,533 


The  total  production  in  1918  was  368,582,688 
lbs.  against  371,296,338  lbs.  in  the  preceding 
year  divided  between  the  different  parts  of 


India  as  follows  : — 

Lbs. 

Assam    263,270,093 

Bengal    89,983,561 

Bihar  &  Orissa   323,864 

United  Provinces           ..       ..  2,234,760 

Punjab    1,388,729 

Madras    10,518,373 

Travancore  &  Cochin      . .       . .  22,629,250 

Burma       ..    110,345 


Total       . .  380,458,975 


Features  of  the  Trade. 

The  quantity  exported  in  1918-19  was  326 
million  lbs.,  a  decrease  of  35  million  lbs.,  or 
10  per  cent,  on  the  figure  for  the  preceding 
year,  which  was  the  highest  on  record. 

The  main  features  of  the  year's  exports  were  : 
(1)  an  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Asiatic  Turkey  (mainly  Mesopotamia),  I 


and  Persia  ;  (2)  the  complete  cessation  of  exports 
to  Russia  ;  and  (3)  the  great  decrease  in  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
by  15  million  lbs.  to  282  million  lbs.  There 
were  no  direct  exports  to  Bussia,  and  China 
which  re-exports  Indian  tea  to  Hussia  also  took 
less.  The  shipments  to  France,  however, 
more  than  doubled  from  720,000  lbs.  in  1917-18 
to  1,695,000  lbs.  in  1918-19.  The  total  exports 
to  Europe,  excluding  the  United  Kingdom, 
showed  a  decrease  of  7,341,000  lbs,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1917-18,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  cessation  of  exports  to  Bussia.  The  ship- 
ments to  the  African  countries,  especially  to 
Egypt,  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal,  were  much 
less  than  the  record  exports  of  the  previous 
year.  The  total  quantity  exported  was  3,400,000 
lbs.  as  against  11,442,000  lbs.  in  1917-18. 

Of  the  American  countries  the  direct  ship- 
ments to  Canada  and  the  United  States  decreased 
to  3  million  lbs.  from  the  record  figures  of  42 
million  lbs.  in  1917-18.  Exports  to  Chile, 
however,  considerably  increased  (by  2^  million 
lbs.)  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
(1917-18).  The  total  exports  to  America 
amounted  to  8  million  lbs.  as  against  44  million 
lbs.  in  1917-18. 

In  Asia,  the  best  customers  of  Indian  tea  are 
China,  Ceylon,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  (mainly  Mesopotamia).  Arabia  took  1| 
million  lbs.  in  the  year  under  review,  as  against 
2  million  lbs.  in  the  preceding  year.  The  trade 
with  China,  which  consists  almost  entirely 
of  tea  dust  exported  to  Hankow  for  the  manu- 
facture of  brick  tea  for  the  Russian  market, 
decreased  from  3  million  lbs.  to  621,000  lbs. 
The  exports  to  Persia  increased  from  3  million 
lbs.  to  8  million  lbs.,  and  those  to  Asiatic  Turkey 
(Mesopotamia)  from  2  million  to  8  million  lbs., 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
total  exports  by  sea  to  the  Asiatic  countries 
increased  by  four  million  lbs. 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Fiji  Islands 
took  7,397,000  lbs.,  or  3,379,000  lbs.  less  than 
in  1917-18.  Exports  by  land  were  twice  those 
of  the  previous  year.  The  bulk  of  the  exports 
by  land  goes  to  Afghanistan  and  other  countries 
beyond  the  north-western  frontier.  If  the 
exports  both  by  sea  and  by  land  are  taken  to- 
gether, the  net  decrease  in  1918-19  was  nearly 
34  million  lbs.  or  9  per  cent.  The  difficulties 
in  obtaining  tonnage  were  the  controlling  factor 
on  the  trade  of  the  year. 

The  Director  of  Statistics,  India,  in  a  review 
of  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  the  tea 
industry  says  they  appear  to  be  more  promising 
than  two  years  ago.  The  duty  (  Is.  per  lb.) 
on  empire  grown  tea  has  been  reduced  by 
Id.  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  June  1919 
and  a  similar  concession  is  expected  in  other 
parts  of  the  British  Dominions,  where  tea  is  not 
in  the  free  list.  On  the  other  hand,  Indian  tea 
will  be  faced  with  a  serious  competition  in  the 
outside  markets  in  asmuch  as  a  large  quantity 
of  foreign  tea  will  be  ousted  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Thus  the  struggle  for  markets 
is  expected  to  be  keener  than  ever  in  the  near 
future. 
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EXPORTS  AND  PRICES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  Tea  exported  by  sea  and  by  land  to  Foreign 
Countries  from  India,  Ceylon,  and  China,  in  the  years  1896-97  to  1918-19,  with  variations 
in  index  numbers,  taking  the  figure  of  1896-97  as  100  : — 


India. 


Ceylon  • 


China  t 


Black  and  g^reen.    Brick, tablet  &  dust. 


1896-  97 

1897-  98 

1898-  99 

1899-  1900 

1900-  01 

1901-  02 

1902-  03 

1903-  04 

1904-  05 

1905-  06 

1906-  07 

1907-  08 

1908-  09 
ie09-10 

1910-  11 

1911-  12 

1912-  13 

1913-  14 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 

1916-  17 

1917-  18 

1918-  19 


lbs. 
150,421,245 
152,344,905 
158,539,488 
177,163,999 
192,300,658 
182,594,356 
183,710,931 
209,552,150 


[100] 
[101] 
[105] 
[118] 
[128] 
[121] 
[122] 
[139] 


lbs. 
110,095,194 
114,460,318 
122,395,518 
129,661,908 
149,264,603 
144,275,608 
150,829,707 
149,227,236 


[100] 
[104] 
[111] 
[118] 
[136] 
[131] 
[137] 
[135] 


214,300, 
216,770, 
236,090, 
228,187, 
235,089, 
250,521, 
256,438, 


325  [142] 

366  [144] 

328  [157] 

826  [151] 

126  [156] 

064  [167] 

614  [170] 


157,929, 
171,256, 
171,558, 
181,126. 
181,436; 
189,585, 
186,925, 


333  [143] 

703  [156] 

110  [156] 

298  [164] 

718  [165] 

924  [172] 

117  [170] 


263,515,774 
281.815,329 
291,715,041 
302,556,697 
340,433,163 
292,594,026 
360,623,768 
326,645,780 


[175] 
[187] 
[194] 
[201] 
[226] 
[194] 
[240] 
[217] 


184,720,534 
186,632,380 
197,419,430 
191,838,946 
214,900,383 
208,090,279 
195,231,592 
180,817,744 


[168] 
[169] 
[179] 
[174] 
[195] 
[189] 
[177] 
[164] 


lbs. 
161,538,933 
137,097,600 
147,967,200 
153,669,067 
144,270,933 
119,390,000 
128,226,933 
140,607,867 

132,366,933 
112,152,533 
108,864,534 
130,022,266 
129,265,733 
120,174,800 
123,947,734 

137,788,933 
127,826,800 
103,038,000 
114,689,200 
143,662,000 
126,260,800 
89,115,333 
43,422,933 


[100] 
[85] 
[92] 
[95] 
[90] 
[74] 
[79] 
[88] 

[83] 
[69] 
[67] 
[80] 
[80] 
[74] 
[77] 

[85] 
[79] 
[64] 
[71] 
[89] 
[78] 
[55] 
[27] 


lbs. 
78,567,333 
75,781,867 
68,017,067 
71,205,067 
52,190,667 
42,740,533 
78,512,400 
83,813,600 


[100] 
[98J 
[87] 
[91] 
[66] 
[54] 
[100] 
[107] 


61,493,733  [78] 

70,784,267  [91] 

79,506,133  [101] 

84,940,000  [108] 

80,885,733  [103] 

79,617,600  [101] 

84,158,943  [107] 


57,251,467 
69,733,200 
70,061,600 
84,307,733 
93,776,667 
79,259,723 
10,445,866 
10,445,866 


[73] 
[89] 
[89] 
[107] 
[119] 
[101] 
[139] 
[13] 


*  The  figures  for  years  previous  to  1905-0 6  relate  to  the  calendar  year  as  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  procure  complete  data  for  the  oflficial  year.  t  Tor  calendar  year. 

The  following  statement  illustrates  the  variations  in  prices  of  Indian  tea  sold  at  auction 
sales  in  Calcutta  and  in  declared  values  of  exports  by  sea  in  1888-89  and  the  six  years  ending 
1918-19,  the  average  price  of  1901-02  to  1910-11  being  taken  as  100  in  each  case.  The  figures 
represent  the  average  of  the  prices  per  pound  of  tea  from  all  districts  at  each  sale  : — 


Year. 


Average  price  of 
Indian  tea. 


Price. 


Variation. 


Average  declared 
value  of  Exports 
 by  Sea.  


Price. 


Variation. 


1888-89 

1913-  14 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 

1916-  17 

1917-  18 

1918-  19 


As.  p. 

8  2 

7  9 

7  7 

8  11 


8  0 


136 
129 
126 
149 
144 
121 
133 


As.  p. 

8  8 
3 
3 
5 

9  2 

7  10 

8  9 


8 


124 
118 
118 
135 
131 
112 
125 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  tea,  green  and  black,  produced,  exported  available 
for  consumption  in  India  during  the  years  1914-15  to  1918-19  (the  figures  in  the  last  column 
being  calculated  after  adding  stocks  left  from  previous  year  and  left  at  end  of  year) : — 


Production, 
lbs. 

1914-  15    313,301,411 

1915-  16    372,202,674 

1916-  17    . .  370,313,559 

1917-  18    371,296,338 

1918-  19    380,458,975 


Net  exports.    Available  balance, 
lbs.  lbs. 

293,685,389  19,611,022 

330.520,736  31,105,038 

283;345,512  38,968,047 

346,676,007  42,120,331 

312,017,339  50,441,636 


Tea, 
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EXPORTS  OF  INDIAN  TEA. 

Quantity  (in  lbs.)  of  Indian  Tea  exported  by  sea  (distinguished  by  countries  of  final  destination) 
and  by  land  in  the  years  1914-15  to  1918-19 : — 


By  Sea. 


1914-15. 


1915-16. 


1916-17. 


1917-18. 


1918-19.' 


United  Kingdom  . . 
Rest  of  Europe 
Africa 

Canada 

U.  S.  A  

Rest  of  America    . . 

Ceylon 
China 
Persia 

Asiatic  Turkey 
Rest  of  Asia 

Australasia . . 
By  land 

Grand  Total 


237,303,792 
20,553,116 
1,412,517 

10,950,615 
2,737,534 
228,631 

3,292,620 
8,308.902 
2,049,234 
1,229,826 
1,713,689 

10,990,605 
1,785,616 


302,556,697 


250,290,291 
36,821,708 
2,360,123 

8,842,135 
3,442,968 
953,750 

4,306,962 
9,864,596 
6,875,565 
2,327,156 
2,744,261 

9,590,672 
1,942,976 


224,927,894 
27,726,612 
2,393,863 

8,443,092 
3,031,648 
741,618 

3,647,157 
9,304,738 
1,262,899 
1,482,977 
2,316,185 

5,160,399 
1,154,944 


266,963,516 
9,150,365 
11,442,137 

21,152,917 
20,665,481 
2,100,414 

4,484,234 
3,244,682 
3,486,360 
1,976,540 
3,749,376 

10,776,375 
1,439,536 


340,433,1631    292,594,0261  360,631,933, 


282,205,196 
1,801.569 
3,399;875 

926,472 
1,851,289 
4,842,875 

1,283,086 
620,990 
8,358,109 
7,985,443 
2,690,825 

7,397,391 
2,982,560 


326,645,780 


Quantity  of  Tea  exported  by  sea  and  by  land  to  foreign  Countries  from  India,  Ceylon,  and 
China,  in  the  years  1896-97  to  1918-19,  with  variations  in  index  numbers,  taking  the  figure 
for  1896-97  as  100  :— 


1896-  97 

1897-  98 

1898-  99 

1899-  1900 

1900-  01 

1901-  02 

1902-  03 

1903-  04 

1904-  05 

1905-  06 

1906-  07 

1907-  08 

1908-  09 

1909-  10 

1910-  11 

1911-  12 

1912-  13 

1913-  14 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 

1916-  17 

1917-  18 

1918-  19 


India. 


Ceylon.  ' 


lbs. 

150,421,245 
152,344,905 
158,539,488 
177,163,999 
192,300,658 
182,594,356 

183,710,931 
209,552,150 
214,300,325 
216,770,366 
236,090,328 
228,187,826 

235,089,126 
250,521,064 
256,438,614 
263,515,774 
281,815,329 
291,715,041 

302,556,697 
340,433,163 
292,594,026 
360,623,768 
326,645,780 


[100] 
[101] 
[105] 
[118] 
[128] 
[121] 

[122] 
[139] 
[142] 
[144] 
1157] 
[151] 

[156] 
[167] 
[170] 
[175] 
[187] 
[194] 

[201] 
[226] 
[194] 
[240] 
[217] 


lbs. 

110,095,194 
114,460,318 
122,395,518 
129,661,908 
149,264,603 
144,275,608 

150,829,707 
149,227,236 
157,929,333 
171,256,703 
171,558,110 
181,126,298 

181,436,718 
189,585,924 
186,925,117 
184,720,534 
186,632,380 
197,419,430 

191,838,946 
214,900,383 
208,090,279 
195,231,592 
180,817,744 


[100] 
[104] 
[111] 
[118] 
[136] 
[131] 

[137] 
[135] 
[143] 
[156] 
[156] 
[164] 

[165] 
[172] 
[1701 
[168] 
[169] 
ri79] 

[174] 
[195] 
[189] 
[177] 
[164] 


China,  t 


Black 
and  green. 


Brick, 
tablet  and  dust. 


lbs. 

161,538,933 
137,097,600 
147,967,200 
153,669,067 
144,270,933 
119,390,000 

128,226,933 
140,607,867 
132,366,933 
112,152,533 
108,864,534 
130,022,266 

129,265,733 

120,174,800 

123,947,734 

137,788,933 

127,826,800  ' 

109,259,733 

117,337,867 
143,662,000 
126,260,800 
89,115,333 
43,422,933 


[100] 

[85] 
[92] 
[95] 
[90] 
[74] 

[79] 
[88] 
[83] 
[69] 
[67] 
[80] 

[80] 
[74] 
[77] 
[85] 
[79] 
[68] 

[73] 
[89] 
[78] 
[55] 
[27] 


lbs. 

78,567,333  [100] 

75,781,867  [98] 

68,017,067  [87] 

71,205,067  r91] 

52,190,667  [66] 

42,740,533  [54] 


78,512,400 
83,813,600 
61,493,733 
70,784,267 
79,506,133 
8  ,940,000 


[100] 
[107] 
[78] 
[91] 
[101] 
[108] 


80,885,733  [103] 

79,617,600  [101] 

84,158,943  1107] 

57,251,467  [73] 

69,733,200  [89] 

82,274,400  [105] 


81,125,333 
93,776,667 
79,259,733 
60,936,666 
10,445,866 


[103] 
[119] 
[101] 
[78] 
[13] 


*  The  figures  for  years  previous  to  1905-06  and  also  for  1917-18  and  1918-19  relate  to  the 
calendar  year,  as  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  procure  complete  data  for  the  oflficial  year, 
t  For  calendar  year. 
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Coffee. 


The  history  of  the  introduction  of  coffee 
into  India  is  very  obscure.  Most  writers  agree 
that  it  was  brought  to  Mysore  some  two  cen- 
turies ago  by  a  Mahommedan  pilgrim  named 
Baba  Budan,  who,  on  his  return  from  Mecca, 
brought  seven  seeds  with  him.  This  tradition 
is  so  universally  believed  in  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  greater  part  of  South  India,  that  there 
seems  every  chance  of  its  being  founded  on 
fact.  About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
there  is  no  doubt  coffee  had  found  its  way  to 
India,  and  in  1823  a  charter  was  granted  to 
Fort  Gloster,  near  Calcutta,  authorising  it  to 
become  a  cotton  mill,  a  coffee  plantation  and 
a  rum  distillery.  Some  of  the  coffee  trees 
planted  in  fulfilment  of  that  charter  are  supposed 
to  be  still  alive,  and  about  the  same  time  coffee 
was  successfully  grown  in  the  Botanic  (gardens, 
Calcutta ;  but  the  industry  of  coffee  planting 
nowhere  found  an  abiding  place  on  the  plains 
of  India  but  migrated  to  the  hills  of  South 
India,  in  Mysore  more  especially,  and  thus 
into  the  very  region  where  tradition  aflBrms 
it  had  been  introduced  two  centuries  previously. 

The  first  systematic  plantation  was  appar- 
ently Mr.  Cannon's  near  Chikmuglur.  This  was 
established  in  1830.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
Major  Bevan  may  have  actually  grown  coffee  on 
theWynad  at  a  slightly  earlier  date  and  that  Mr. 
Cockburn's  Shevaroy  plantation  bears  the  same 
date  as  Mr.  Cannon's.  In  1840  Mr.  Glasson  form- 
ed a  plantation  at  Manantoddy,  and  in  1846 
plantations  were  organised  on  the  Nilgiri  hills. 

The  Position  of  the  Industry.— The  report- 
ed area  under  coffee  has  shown  a  continuous 
diminution  since  1896. 

It  is  reported  that  in  some  of  the  coffee- 
growing  districts  coffee  is  giving  way  to  tea, 
or  where  the  altitude  is  not  prohibitive,  to 
rubber.   Tho  advent  of  large  supplies  of  cheap 


Brazilian  coffees  in  the  markets  of  Europe  has; 
by  bringing  down  prices,  no  doubt  injured 
the  coffee  Industry  of  India  very  seriously; 
but  the  following  figures  of  export  trade  show 
no  marked  change  in  the  position  since  1902, 
except  in  the  last  three  years  : — 

Cwts. 

1902-  03    269,165 

1903-  04    291,254 

1904-  05    329,647 

1905-  06    360,182 

1906-  07    228,004 

1907-  08       ..        ..        ..  244,234 

1908-  09    302,022 

1909-  10    232,645 

1910-  11    272,249 

1911-  12    241,085 

1912-  13    267,000 

1913-  14    260,000 

1914-  15    290,000 

1915-  16    177,000 

1916-  17    198,000 

1917-  18    196,000 

1918-  19    219,000 

The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  have 
in  the  last  few  years  fallen  off  considerably, 
there  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  trade 
with  France,  but  exports  to  other  Continental 
countries  have  shown  some  increase.  No  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  coffee  consumed  in 
India  can  be  given. 


The  Forests. 
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The  necessity  of  protecting  the  vast  forest 
areas  in  India  and  Burma  was  first  recognised 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  nearly  a  century  ago, 
when  steps  were  taken  to  protect  on  a  limited 
scale  the  more  valuable  areas  in  the  Anamalis, 
while  in  December  1886  Doctor  Cleghom  was 
appointed  the  first  Conservator  of  Forests  in 
that  Presidency.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1856  that  Lord  Dalhousie  laid  down  a  definite 
policy  with  the  object  of  affording  more  wide- 
spread protection  to  the  vast  areas  of  valuable 
forest  in  British  India.  The  action  taken  by 
the  Supreme  Government  came  none  too  soon, 
for  already  in  many  localities  the  wanton  hack- 
ing by  the  local  population  and  even  more  so 
by  timber  contractors,  had  reduced  the  forests 
to  a  state  from  which  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  recover  for  many  years,  even  under 
the  strictest  protection. 

Recruitment  of  the  Staff. 

In  order  to  introduce  a  system  of  conservative 
management  on  scientific  lines  it  was  of  first 
importance  to  collect  a  staff  of  trained  foresters, 
and  as  no  forest  training  college  existed  at  that 
period  in  England,  the  Government  of  India, 
as  a  commencement,  enlisted  the  services  of 
three  German  Forest  Officers.  The  first  of 
these  to  come  to  India  was  the  late  Sir  Detrich 
Brandis,  K.C.I.E.,  f.r.s.  and  it  was  to  his  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  abilities  that  a  sound 
foundation  was  originally  laid  to  the  scientific 
management  of  the  State  forests.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  India,  the  staff  was  materially 
strengthened  by  the  recruitment  of  officers 
from  the  Indian  Army.  In  1869  the  first  batch 
of  technically-trained  English  forest  officers 
joined  the  service,  having  received  their  train- 
ing either  in  Germany  or  in  France,  and  this 
system  of  continental  training  remained  in 
force  until  1876,  after  which  the  training  was 
carried  on  entirely  at  the  National  Forest 
school  of  Nancy.  The  first  batch  of  Cooper's 
Hill  trained  foresters  arrived  in  India  in  1887 
and  the  last  in  1907,  after  which  date  the  train- 
ing took  place  at  Oxford  University,  and  later 
also  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin.  In  this  way  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  have  been  able  to  collect  by 
degrees  a  highly  trained  staff  of  men  to  carry 
on  the  administration  of  their  State  forests. 
The  total  strength  of  the  Imperial  Establish- 
ment at  the  present  time  is  237,  of  whom  29 
are  administrative  officers  and  219  Executive 
officers,  among  the  latter  are  included  In-  j 
structors  and  Research  Officers  who  are  employ- 
ed at  the  Forest  Research  Institute,  Dehra  Dun 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  recruitment 
of  the  superior  staff,  a  Forest  School  was  opened 
in  1878  at  Dehra  Dun  for  the  training  of  Forest 
Rangers.    Recently  this  School  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  College  and  the  instruction  ex- 
tended to  include  a  course  for  training  men  for  ' 
the  Provincial  Services.   Besides  the  Forest  j 
Collage  at  Dehra  two  new  Rangers'  Schools  i 
have  been  established,  one  at  Pyinmana  in  < 
Burma  and  the  other  at  Coimbatore  in  Madias.  1 
Besides  this  nearly  every  Province  has  estab-  1 


fc  ligbed  a  local  Forest  School  for  the  training 
i  of  the  lower  subordinate  establishment. 

{  Area  of  State  Forests. 

The  forests  belonging  to  the  State  covered 
g  in  1917-18,  251,512  square  miles,  or  nearly 
^  one-quarter  of  the  whole  of  India  and 
1  Burma.  Of  this  101,233  square  miles 
g  are  Reserved  Forests,  8,750  square  miles  Pro- 
.  tected  Forests  and  141,527  square  miles  Un- 
g  classed  forests,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
■r  the  latter  class  occurring  in  Burma.  The  dis- 
tribution of  these  areas  is  by  no  means  uniform, 
I  the  majority  being  found  in  Burma,  Assam, 
^  Northern  Bengal  and  along  the  foot  of  and 
g  extending  into  the  Himalayas  from  the  Nepal 
.  frontier  westward  through  the  United  Pro- 
j.  vinces  and  the  Punjab.  In  the  Gangetic  valley, 
in  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  in  Sind  and  Raj- 
putana  few  forests  occur  except  along  the  rivers^ 
nor  does  one  come  across  large  wooded  tracts 
3  until  one  enters  the  Central  Provinces  and  the 
t  Godavari  catchment  area.  From  there  south- 
,  ward  in  the  Satpuras  and  throughout  the  North 
b  and  South  Deccan  there  exist  well  distributed 
^  areas  of  forests,  though  generally  not  in  large 
f  blocks,  while  on  the  Western  Ghats,  in  the 
f  Nilgiris  and  Anamalis,  are  found  some  of  the 
I  finest  teak  forests  of  India  proper.  The  East 
.  Coast  of  India  is  fairly  well  stocked  with  forest 
[  growth,  especially  in  the  Godavari  basin,  to 
.  the  west  of  Cuttack  and  Puri  and  again  in  the 
:  Sundarbans,  while  the  Andaman  Isles  are 
'  densely  wooded. 

'       Revenue,  Expenditure  and  Outturn. 

I      The  gross  Revenue  from  State  forests  in 
'  1917-18  amounted  to  Rs.  4,09,69,257,  while  the 
'  expenditure  stood  at  Rs.  2,11,57,063,  giving  a 
net  revenue  of  Rs.  1,98,12,194.  The  total  out- 
turn of  timber  and  fuel  in  that  year  amounted 
'  to  328 1  million  cubic  feet,  The  bamboos  removed 
were  valued  at  15^  lakhs  of  rupees,  while  the 
total  revenue  derived  from  wood  was  323  lakhs 
of  rupees  and  from  Minor  Products     33  lakhs 
of  rupees. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  not  only  is  the  revenue  realised 
by  the  State  considerable  but  that  the  hand- 
ling of  such  large  amounts  of  Forest  Produce 
requires  a  competent  staff  of  officers. 

Management. 

The  system  under  which  the  State  forests 
are  managed  varies  in  different  Provinces. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  aim  of  the  Forest 
Department  has  been  to  introduce  Working 
Plans  for  their  forests,  based  on  European 
systems  of  management.  The  system  most 
usually  adopted  in  India,  especially  for  work- 
ing the  valuable  teak  and  sal  forests,  is  the 
Selection  System,  in  other  words  maintaining 
an  equal  distribution  of  all  age  classes  through- 
out the  forest.  In  a  few  cases  such  as  in  deodar 
and  other  coniferous  forests  and  also  in  a  few 
instances  in  sal  forests,  the  Uniform  Method 
or  a  system  by  which  trees  of  more  or  less 
uniform  age  are  grouped  together  has  been 
applied    and  the    method  of  mere  intense 
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Forests. 


management  may  come  into  more  general  use  in 
the  future,  as  a  greater  number  of  trained 
officers  become  available.  In  many  cases, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  the 
past,  it  has  only  been  possible  to  prescribe 
Improvement  Felling,  though  in  time  a  more 
regular  system  of  working  will  be  introduced. 
The  forests  which  are  destined  to  supply  small 
building  timber  and  fuel  to  the  local  popula- 
tion are  generally  worked  by  either  the  Cop- 
pice with  Standard  or  Pure  Coppice  methods, 
according  to  the  state  and  composition  of  the 
forest,  while  certain  areas  have  been  put  aside 
for  the  formation  of  Fuel  and  Fodder  Reserves 
or  as  grazing  areas. 

Forest  Surveys. 
The  preparations  of  maps  for  the  State 
Forests  is  undertaken  by  the  Great  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  Department.  The  area  for 
which  detailed  surveys  have  been  prepared 
was  roughly  85, 60S  square  miles  in  1917-18, 
to  which  figure  yearly  additions  are  being  made. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  compilation  of 
detailed  maps.  Working  Plans  are  prepared 
for  the  forest,  and  up  to  1917-18  about  60,724 
square  miles  of  Forests  have  been  dealt  with. 

Method  of  Extraction. 

Once  the  forests  have  been  organized  and 
plans  of  working  prepared  by  an  officer  put 
on  special  duty  for  the  purpose,  it  remains  for 
the  executive  officers  to  arrange  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  trees,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  sanctioned  plans.  This  work 
is  carried  out  in  various  ways  in  different  loca- 
lities. Sometimes  it  is  done  departmentally, 
as  for  instance  in  certain  divisions  on  the  West 
Coast  and  also  in  three  or  four  of  the  western 
Pegu  Yoma  divisions,  in  Burma.  This  system 
which  had  to  be  adopted  by  the  Department 
when  work  was  first  commenced  and  con- 
tractors could  not  be  obtained,  has  now  gene- 
rally been  replaced  by  a  system  of  giving  leases 
to  work  the  forests  or  by  selling  the  annual 
coupes  standing  to  contractors.  In  the  case 
of  the  valuable  teak  forests  of  Burma  the 
system  of  granting  leases  for  a  period  of  from 
10  to  20  years  has  generally  been  adopted  and 
has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  the 
trees  for  felling  being  marked  by  the  Forest 
Department.  In  other  provinces  this  system 
has  been  adopted  on  a  more  restricted  scale, 
and  in  India  proper  the  custom  of  holding 
annual  sales  and  selling  the  trees  standing  has 
been  found  more  convenient  and  profitable. 
The  right  to  collect  Minor  Produce  is  generally 
put  up  for  auction,  which  gives  the  highest 
bidder  the  right  to  collect  the  produce  from 
the  forest  for  a  given  period,  generally  one 
year.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  local  population  a  system  of  issuing  per- 
mits is  in  force,  the  permit  being  issued  fi-ee 
to  right  or  privilege  holders  and  on  payment 
of  a  low  fee  to  other  persons.  This  enables 
agriculturists  to  obtain  their  requirements 
as  to  fuel,  building  timber  and  grass,  etc.,  with- 
out delay  and  without  having  to  pay  enhanced 
rates  to  a  middleman.  The  right  to  grazing 
is  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

Important  Timbers. 
The  forests  of  British  India  contain  a  vast 
number  of  trees  and  woody  plants,  in  fact  a 

ar  greater  number  than  is  generally  realized 


by  the  public.  For  instance  the  number  of 
tree  species  is  about  2,500,  while  the  number 
of  woody  shrubs  and  climbers  is  not  far  short 
of  that  total.  Of  all  Indian  species  of  timber 
teak  stands  first,  both  in  quality  and  as  to  the 
amount  annually  exported  from  the  State 
forests.  Sal  comes  next  in  importance  and  is 
obtained  in  the  greatest  quantities  from  the 
United  Provinces  and  Kepal,  while  a  very 
considerable  amount  is  also  available  from 
Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  Assam  and 
the  Feudatory  States  of  Orissa.  Of  othei 
species  of  nearly  equal  importance  is  deodar 
the  timber  of  which  is  extensively  used  in 
construction  and  as  railway  sleepers;  sandal- 
wood, sissoo  and  blackwood,  the  last  two 
timbers  being  highly  prized  for  building  pur- 
poses and  furniture  making ;  the  sundri-wood 
of  the  Sundarbans  and  Bassein,  used  in  boat 
and  carriage  building ;  Andaman  and  Burman 
Padauk,  used  for  the  construction  of  gun  car- 
riages, furniture  and  railway  carriages ;  the  • 
Pyinkado  of  Burma,  used  in  building  and 
one  of  the  first  sleeper  woods  in  the  world  ; 
the  Red  Sandars  of  Madras,  babul,  the  in  or 
eng  wood  of  Burma,  all  used  for  building  and 
for  a  variety  of  other  purposes  and  Khair  from 
which  "  Cutch  "  is  obtained.  A  great  variety 
of  other  useful  timbers  could  be  mentioned  of 
nearly  equal  importance  to  the  above,  which 
go  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  enormous 
population  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

Minor  Forest  Products. 

Turning  now  to  Minor  Forest  Products,  the 
most  important  come  under  the  main  heads, 
fibres,  and  fiosses,  grasses,  distillation  products, 
oil  seeds,  tan  and  dyes,  gums  and  resins) 
rubber,  drugs  and  spices,  edible  products; 
bamboos,  canes,  and  animal  and  miscellaneous 
products.  The  number  is  very  large,  while 
some  of  them  are  of  considerable  economic 
importance,  so  much  so  that  they  realized  nearly 
137  lakhs  of  rupees  in  1917-18.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do  more  than  to  mention  one  or  two 
of  the  most  important  of  these  commodities, 
as  for  instance  myrabolams  for  tanning.  Cutch 
is  of  even  greater  importance,  being  pro- 
duced chiefly  in  Burma  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces though  also  prepared  on  a  more  limited 
scale  elsewhere.  Another  equally  well  known 
product  is  lac,  produced  chiefly  in  Sind  and  the 
Central  Provinces,  which  besides  being  used  lo- 
cally, is  annually  exported  in  the  form  of  shellac . 
Of  other  Minor  Forest  Products  which  deserve 
mention  are  rosha  and  lemon  oils ;  gum  kino, 
babul  gum,  gurjan  oil,  thitsi  damar  and  rubber, 
which  are  classed  as  exuded  products ;  sabal 
grass  for  papermaking  and  munj  grass  for 
fibre  and  thatching;  mohwa  seed  yielding  a 
valuable  oil,  sandal  and  agar  wood  oil  and  the 
essential  oils  obtained  from  them ;  simul  fioss 
used  for  stuffing  pillows;  kamella  powder 
and  lac  dye  used  for  dyeing ;  podophyllum 
resin,  cassia  bark,  cardamoms,  pepper  and 
strychnine,  come  under  the  head  of  drugs  and 
spices ;  and  a  variety  of  other  products  often 
of  considerable  local  values. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Minor  Products  obtained  from 
the  Indian  forests  play  by  no  means  a  small 
part  in  the  economy  and  commerce  of  the 
country. 
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The  Statement  below  relating  to  Exports  of  Forest  Products  is  taken  from  the  "Annual 
Return  of  Statistics  relating  to  Forest  Administration  in  British  India  "for  1917-18,  recently 
issued : — 


Articles  of  Forest  Produce. 

Quantity  in  Tons  of 
20  cwt.in  the  case 
of  teak  and  other 
timbers,  cubic 
tons. 

Valuation  at  Port 
of  shipment  in 
1917-18. 

Average  of 

1912-l?\o 
1916-17 . 

In  1917-18. 

Total. 

Per  Ton. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1,851 

3,763 

1,62,19,334 

4,810 

1,046 

138 

4,24,229 

3,074 

16,023 

14,484 

3,59,14,763 

2,480 

(.  Stick,  seed  and  other  kinds 

2,258 

1,499 

14,39,042 

960 

3,955 

2,107 

6,71,267 

319 

62,847 

40,777 

47,29,542 

116 

165 

39  9 

12,03,312 

3,016 

Sandal,  Ebony  and  other  ornamental 

(a) 

(«) 

7,89,528 

42,934 

14,931 

31,25,167 

209 

5,226 

1,574 

1,14,814 

73 

Total  in  1917-18 
1916-17 
1915-16 
1914-15 
1913-14 


646,30,998 
2,99,84,737 
4,79,30,443 
4,17,40,407 
4,54,25,118 


(a)   Quantity  (whether  by  weight  or  measurement)  is  not  recorded. 

FOREST  INDUSTRIES. 


In  a  brochure  published  in  1917  the  Govern- 
ment oflQcially  reviewed  their  work  and  indicated 
the  scope  of  its  development  and  its  potenti- 
alities. The  most  interesting  part  of  this  memo- 
randum was  that  which  summarised  the  develop- 
ment of  Indian  forest  industries.  First  amongst 
these  was  placed  the  Indian  pine  resin  industry. 
In  this  it  was  stated  that  from  very  small  begin- 
nings in  the  United  Provinces  and  later  in  the 
Punjab  the  industry  has  grown  until  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June  1916,  the  annual  resin  collec- 
tion in  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Punjab 
amounted  to  69,980  maunds  net  (2,592  tons), 
the  operations  covering  62,000  acres  of  forest 
with  2,141,000  blazes  or  channels  in  work  giving 
employment  to  at  least  2,400  operatives.  The 
gross  revenue  was  Rs.  5,04,249,  the  gross  trad 
ing  account  profit  Rs.  1,73.892  and  the  net  trad- 


ing account  profit  Rs.  1,46,794,  while  the  invest- 
ed capital  stood  at  Rs.  1,61,905.  The  possibi- 
lities of  development  of  the  pine  industry  are 
considerable. 

Next  in  regard  to  paper  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  present  demand  is  supplied  by  the  mills 
in  India  to  a  small  extent.  Of  the  total  demand 
the  Indian  paper  mills  produced  in  normal 
times  about  25,000  tons  which  during  the  war 
has  risen  nearly  to  30,000  tons.  The  imports 
of  paper  and  paste  board  in  India  in  1914-15 
amounted  to  51,390  tons  valued  at  £  709,372  or 
including  note  paper  at  a  total  of  £  879,298.  The 
demand  for  paper  in  India  may  therefore  be  put 
at  about  75,000  tons  per  annum  of  which  India 
supplies  one-third.  In  the  matter  of  paper  pulp 
India  imports  13,250  tons.  The  most  important 
1  raw  material  used  in  Indiais  Sabaibhabar  or  baib 
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grass,  which  is  obtained  from  the  forests  of 
Bengal,  Chhota  Nagpore,  Orissa,  Nepal  and  the 
United  Provinces.  The  enormous  suppUes  of 
bamboos  and  elephant  grass  available  could  be 
utilised  for  the  manufacture  of  the  50^000  tons 
of  paper  and  pasteboard  which  India  now  im- 
ports annually. 

Another  promising  forest  industry  is  matches. 
The  difficulties  under  which  the  industry 
labours  is  that  imported  matches  are  very 
cheap.  Great  difficulties  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  first  class  indigenous 
timber  within  the  working  figure  of  cost,  railway 
freight  has  hit  the  local  trade  and  the  cost  of 
landing  the  timber  at  the  factory  site  has  in  many 


cases  turned  out  to  be  excessive.  In  spite  of 
these  difficulties  the  industry  still  persists  and 
the  solution  of  the  problem  in  Northern 
India  is  found  to  lie  in  the  erection  of  portable 
or  semi-portable  splint  machines  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spruce  and  silver  fir  forests  and 
by  exporting  the  prepared  splints  to  central 
match  factories  in  the  plains. 

Another  promising  industry  is  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  timber  which  has  given  good  results 
but  for  its  full  development  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  coal  tar  creosote 
locally. 

The    following    figures    show  the 
growth  of  the  forest  revenue  in  recent  years. 


Financial  results  of  Forest  Administration  in  British  India  from  1864-65  to  1913-14  (in 
lakhs  of  rupees)  the  latter  being  the  latest  date  in  the  most  recent  quinquennial  official  review. 


Quinquennial  period. 

Gross  revenue 
(average  per 
annum). 

'Expenditure 
(average  per 
annum). 

Surplus 
(average  per 
annum). 

Percentage  of 

surplus  to 
gross  revenue. 

Lakhs 



Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Lakhs. 

1864-65  to  1868-69     . . 

37-4 

23-8 

13-6 

36-4 

1869-70  to  1873-74     . . 

56-3 

39-3 

17-0 

30-2 

1874-75  to  1878-79     . . 

66*6 

45-8 

20-8 

31-2 

1879-80  to  1883-84     . . 

88-2 

56-1 

32-1 

36-4 

1884-85  to  1888-89     . . 

116-7 

74-3 

42-4 

36-3 

1889-90  to  1893-94     . . 

159-5 

86-0 

73-5 

46-1 

1894-95  to  1898-99     . . 

177-2 

98-0 

79-2 

44-7 

1899-1900  to  1903-04  .. 

196-6 

112-7 

83-9 

42-7 

1904-05  to  1908-09     . . 

257*0 

141-0 

116-0 

45-1 

1909-10  to  1913-14      . . 

296-0 

163-7 

132-3 

44-7 

This  statement  exhibits  the  striking  fact  that 
the  surplus  increased  nearly  ten-fold  during 
the  fifty  years,  and  that  it  averaged  £  882,000 
sterling  per  annum  during  the  last  quinquennial 
period,  without  including  the  large  sum  represent- 
ed by  the  value  of  forest  produce  given  away 
free  or  removed  by  right  holders,  which  at  a  rough 
estimate  amounts  to  over  £  400,000.   The  in- 


crease in  the  surplus  is  all  the  more  satisfactory 
when  it  is  considered  that  all  capital  expenditure 
has  been  met  from  revenue  and  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  this  expenditure  is  incurred 
on  silvicultural  and  other  operations  which  as  a 
rule  do  not  show  any  return  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 
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RUBBER  CUI 

The  most  important  rubber-yielding  tree 
found  growing  naturally  in  the  Forests  of  India 
is  Ficus  elastica,  a  very  large  tree  of  the  outer 
Himalayas  from  Nepal  eastwards,  in  Assam,  the 
Khasia  Hills  and  Upper  Burma.  It  has  also 
been  cultivated  in  Assam  in  the  Charduar 
plantation  in  the  Tezpur  Sub-Division,  as  also 
in  the  Kulsi  plantation  of  the  Gauhati  Sub- 
Division  in  the  Kamrup  Division.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  other  rubber-yielding  trees 
found  in  the  Indian  and  Burman  forests  from 
which  rubber  can  be  collected  on  terms  quoted 
by  Government.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  cultivate  Para,  Ceara  and  Castilloa  in  various 
parts  of  India  and  Burma.  In  India  proper  the 
chief  attempts  were  made  on  the  west  coast, 
about  180  acres  being  planted  from  1908  onward 
at  Gersoppa.  Similar  attempts  have  been 
made  in  Madras  :  but  at  present  Para  rubber 
is  being  grown  as  a  commercial  product  rather 
in  Burma  than  the  rest  of  India. 

The  production  of  rubber  in  India  is 

confined  to  Assam,  Burma,  and  the  Madras 
Presidency : — 

Acres.    No.  of  trees. 

Assam    4,681  137,430 

Madras   12,022  1,636,476 

Burma   29,544  4,911,399 


Total       ..     46,247  6,685,305 

The  yield  of  Assam  plantations  is  relatively 
small,  and  the  number  of  trees  to  the  acre  is 
much  less  than  in  Madras  and  Burma.  The 


outturn  of  Madras  in  1913  was  more  than 
double  that  of  Burma,  where  most  of  the  trees 
being  less  than  six  years  old  are  not  yet  pro- 
ductive. All  planting  is  stump  planting  about 
9  to  12  months  old.  The  trees  can  be  tapped  in 
four  years  from  the  date  of  planting.  The 
average  yield  in  Burma  from  4  to  6  years  old 
trees  is  1^  to  3  lbs.  per  tree  per  year.  The 
capital  invested  is  from  £22  to  £25  per  acre. 
The  average  cost  of  production  is  about  Is. 
Qd.  to  Is.  10 ^d.  per  lb. 

There  has  been  a  steady  development  in  the 
exports  of  rubber  from  India.  The  ex- 
ports in  1917-18  amounted  to  8,430,000  lbs.,  the 
highest  on  record,  nearly  eight  times  the  annual 
average  exports  during  the  pre-war  quinquen- 
nium. In  1918-1 9  the  exports  rose  to  13,907,000 
lbs.  The  question  of  annually  collecting  detailed 
statistics  regarding  rubbber  production  is  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India. 
The  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  points 
out  that  rubber  manufacture  has  not  been 
started  in  India.  **  This  industry",  it  adds, 
"is  one  of  those  that  are  essential  in  the  national 
interest  and  should  be  inaugurated,  if  necessarj'', 
by  special  measures." 

Bibliography. — For  fuller  details  see  "  Dic- 
tionary oi  the  Economic  Products  of  India " 
and  the  abridged  edition  of  the  same  pubhshed 
in  1908  under  the  title  *;  The  Commercial  pro- 
ducts of  India  "  by  Sir  George  Watts;  and  the 
"  Commercial  Guide  to  the  Forest  Economic 
Products  of  India "  by  R.  S.  Pearson,  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  Press,  Calcutta,  1912. 


MATCH  F. 

The  total  imports  of  matches  into  British 
India  in  1917-18  were  over  18  milhon  gross, 
valued  at  approximately  Bs.  2,34  lakhs. 
This  figure  fell  in  1918-19  to  11  million  cross 
(of  which  97  per  cent,  came  from  Japan)  valued 
at  Bs.  88  lakhs.  British  matches  have  almost 
disappeared  from  the  market.  Japanese  matches 
are  ordinarily  of  very  inferior  quality,  but 
they  are  cheap,  and  as  the  Indian  is  content 
with  a  poor  quality  at  a  low  price,  these  matches 
are  occupying  the  market  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  more  highly  priced  matches  and  even  to  the 
detriment  of  the  cheap  Swedish  matches.  The 
percentage  shares  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan, 
and  Sweden  in  the  pre-war  year  were  7.53, 
and  26  respectively,  in  1916-17  the  percentages 
were  4*83  and  13. 

In  normal  years  matches  are  also  imported 
from  Austria-Hungary,  Germany  and  Belgium. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Forest  experts  at  Dehra 
Dun  there  is  an  abundance  of  raw  material  in 
this  country  for  match  manufacture. 

Indian  timbers  for  matches. — ^In  an  article 
in  the  Indian  match  industry  which  appeared 
in  the  Indian  Agriculturist  the  woods  of  the 
following  species  are  said  to  be  employed  in 
Burma  for  match  splints :  Bombax  insigne,  B. 
malabaricum  (simul),  Ardhocephalus  Cadamba 
(kadam),  Sarcocephalus  cordalus,  Spondias 
mangifera  (amra),  and  Engelhardtia  spicata 
(palash).   These  woodg  »je  not  the  best  for  the 


purpose,  but  are  those  most  easily  procurable. 
There  are  other  kinds  of  white  wood,  such  as 
poplar,  pine,  willow,  and  alder,  in  abundant 
quantities,  but  they  are  diflacult  to  extract  and 
transport,  and  are  therefore  costly. 

The  attempts  to  manufacture  matches  in 
India  have  not  hitherto  been  attended  with 
great  success,  but  recently  two  well-equipped 
factories  have  been  started  in  Burma  which 
give  promise  of  good  results.  One  of  these  is 
in  Rangoon  and  is  owned  by  Chinese ;  the  other 
is  at  Mandalay,  and  is  under  European  manage- 
ment. Further  investigations  are  said  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  settle  the  question  as  to 
the  most  suitable  woods  to  employ,  and  when 
these  have  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion it  is  thought  that  Burma  will  be  able  to 
produce  matches  of  first-class  quality.  It  may 
be  added  that  in  1912,  the  latest  year  for  which 
complete  statistics  are  available,  there  were 
six  match  factories  in  India. 

The  Law  in  India  prohibiting  the  import- 
ation of  the  old  sulphur  matches  as  from  July 
1st,  1913,  has  not  seriously  affected  the  position 
of  the  Swedish  manufacturers,  as  they  were 
able  to  supply  another  "strike-anywhere" 
match  to  take  the  place  of  the  kind  then  pro- 
hibited, but  as  the  new  kind  is  dearer  to  manu- 
facture the  prices  have  gone  up,  and  are 
likely  to  rise  still  farther. 
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PAPER  MAKING. 


This  industry  before  the  war  did  not  make 
ihe  headway  in  India  that  had  been  anticipated, 
tiiere  being  only  11  mills  at  work  now  with  an 
atthorised  capita!  of  Rs.  49*  lakhs,  from  which 
tlK  output  in  1916-17  was  31,900  tons  compared 
with  26,450  tons,  the  pre-war  quinquennial 
aveiage.  Further  increases  in  outturn  are 
hamjered  by  the  inability  to  secure  new  machi- 
nery and  the  irregular  arrivals  of  chemicals  of 
which  the  cost  continues  steadily  to  rise. 

In  India  the  effects  of  the  war  were 
immediately  felt  in  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wood- 
pulp,  which  is  used  in  considerable  quantities  by 
mills.  'Ihe  high  cost  of  imported  woodpulp  and 
the  increasing  price  paid  for  raw  materials  such 
as  baib  grass,  the  cost  of  transporting  the  raw 
material  to  the  mills,  and  the  temporarily  high 
cost  of  chemicals  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  the  local  industry.  The  posi- 
tion may  be  greatly  improved  when  the  new 
sources  of  raw  materials  are  exploited  and  the 
products  made  readily  available.  The  total 
consumption  of  paper  in  India  is  at  present 
estimated  at  about  80,000  tons  per  annum,  of 
which  over  30,000  tons  are  manufactured  in 
India,  and  the  balance  (chiefly  high  class  station- 
ery) is  imported.  The  war  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  Indian  paper  mills  as  it  has  re- 
sulted in  curtailing  the  competition  from  abroad, 
and  Indian  mills  have  accordingly  been  able, 
with  the  decreased  supply  for  consumption, 
to  raise  their  prices. 

There  are  five  large  paper  mills  in  the  country 
working  on  up-to-date  Western  lines,  viz.,  at 
Titagarh,  Kankinara  and  Raniganj  in  Bengal, 
the  Upper  India  Couper  Mills  at  Lucknow  and 
the  Reay  Mill  at  Poona,  There  are  also  two 
smaller  mills  at  Bombay  and  Surat  which  make 
only  country  paper,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
other  mills  which  recently  were  not  working. 
The  five  large  mills  have  a  large  Govern- 
ment connection,  as  the  greater  part  of  Gov- 
ernment orders  for  paper  is  placed  in  India. 

The  existence  of  the  local  industry  depends 
chiefly  on  the  supply  of  Sabai  grass  which  on 
account  of  unfavourable  seasons  sometimes 
yields  short  crops.  lb  is  of  great  importance, 
therefore,  to  look  for  materials  affording  a 
constant  outturn,  and  various  reports  have 
been  published  on  the  available  paper-making 
materials.    Considerable     attention  has  been 

,  devoted  to  Bamboo,  since  1875  when  it  was 

i  found  that  this  plant — of  which  there  are  four 
chief  varieties  in  India — yielded  a  fibrous  paper 
stock  which  made  a  quality  of  paper  superior 
to  esparto  grass  and  at  a  considerably  less 
cost.    It  was  at  that  time  estimated  that  one 

;  acre  of  bamboo  would  yield  10  tons  of  dried 
stems  equivalent  to  6  tons  of  merchantable 

!  cellulose.  In  1905  Mr.  E.  W.  Sindall  was 
invited  by  Government  to  visit  Burma  with  a 
view  of  enquiring  into  the  possibility  of  manu- 
facturing paper  pulp.    His  report  on  the  subject 

^  appeared  in  March  1906.  He  made  numerous 
experiments  with  bamboo  and  woods  of  Burma 
and  laid  down  lines  along  which  further  enquiry 


should  be  made.  Subsequently  Mr.  W.  Eaitt, 
a  pulp  expert,  was  engaged  at  the  Forest  Re- 
search Institute  in  conducting  tests  on  the 
treatment  of  bamboos  by  the  soda  and  sulphate 
processes,  the  treatment  of  bamboo  before 
boiling,  with  remarks  on  the  utilisation  of  nodes 
and  internodes.  His  results  were  embodied 
in  the  "Report  on  the  investigation  of  Bamboo 
or  Production  of  Paper-pulp,"  published 
in  1911.  Mr.  R.  S.  Pearson  of  the  Forest 
Service,  Dehra  Dun,  as  the  outcome  of  enquiries 
made  throughout  India  published  in  1912  a 
note  on  the  Utilization  of  Bamboo  for  the 
manufacture  of  Paper-pulp.  The  yield  per 
acre  from  bamboo  is  larger  than  that  of  grasses 
usually  used  for  paper.  The  cost  of  working 
into  pulp  has  been  estimated  to  yield  a  product 
cheaper  than  imported  unbleached  spruce 
sulphite  and  unbleached  sabai  grass  pulp.  In 
1915  Mr.  Dhruva  Sumanas  published  a  pamph- 
let, Dendrocalamus  Strictus  Bamboo  of  the 
Bangs,  as  the  result  of  investigations  carried  on 
in  Bansda  State. 

The  leading  Indian  paper  grass  for  the 
last  thirty  years  has  been  the  bhaib,  bhabar, 
or  sabai  grass  of  Northern  India.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial grass  plentiful  in  drier  tracts  from  Chota 
Nagpur  and  Rajmahal  to  Nepal  and  Garhwal. 
The  Calcutta  mills  draw  their  supplies  from 
Sahibganj,  Chota  Nagpur  and  the  Nepal  Terai. 
The  quantity  annually  exported  from  Sahib- 
ganj is  between  three  to  four  lakhs  of  maunds. 
The  cutting  in  these  districts  is  said  to  commence 
in  October  when  the  plants  are  six  or  seven 
feet  high.  Sabai  grass  yields  from  36*6  to  45*5 
per  cent,  of  bleached  cellulose.  A  report  by  Mr. 
R.  S.  Pearson,  Forest  Economist,  Dehra 'Dun, 
oa  the  use  of  elephant  grasses  in  Assam  was 
issued  in  1919.  The  most  important  species 
of  grass  found  in  the  areas  in  which  investigation 
has  been  made  are  Khagra  (Saccharum  sponta- 
neum)  and  Batta  (Saccharum  narenga),  with 
patches  of  Nal  (Phragmites  karka)  on  the  more 
swampy  ground.  Hand  samples  of  the  above 
grasses  were  sent  to  England  to  be  tested  on 
a  laboratory  scale,  while  several  tons  were  sent  to 
an  Indian  paper  mill  to  be  made  into  paper. 
The  results  were  satisfactory  and  proved  that  a 
very  fair  quality  of  paper  can  be  produced  from 
these  grasses  at  a  relatively  low  price.  Small 
samples  of  such  paper  can  be  obtained  i)y  persons 
interested  in  these  grasses  from  the  Forest  Eco- 
nomist, Forest  Research  Institute,  Dehra  Dun, 
who  can  also  supply  further  details. 

Imported  materials. — Paper-making  mate- 
rials, mostly  woodpulp,  are  normally  imported 
to  a  great'  extent  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Austria-Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  Of 
chemicals  the  bleaching  material,  caustic  soda, 
and  sulphur  or  sulphuric  acid  are  imported 
chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Rosin  is 
already  being  manufactured  by  the  Forest 
Department  in  the  United  Provinces,  from  crude 
resin  obtained  by  tapping  pine  trees  in  the 
Himalayan  forests,  and  the  product  is  taken  by 
the  paper  mills  in  India, 
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Mines  and  Minerals. 

Total  value  of  Minerals  for  which  returns  of  production  are  available 
for  the  years  1917  and  1918. 


1917. 


1918. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Coal 
Gold 
Salt 

Manganese -ore  (a) 
Petroleum  .. 

Tungsten-ore 
Mica  (a) 
Saltpetre    . . 
Lead  and  Lead-ore 
Silver 

Building  Materials 
Tin  and  Tin-ore 
Jade  Stone  (a) 
Monazite    . . 
Chromite   . . 


Iron -ore 
Ruby, 

Spinel. 
Clay 
Steatite 
Magnesite  . 

Corundum  , 
Copper-ore  . 
Apatite 
Barytes 
Diamond  . 

Ochre 

Gypsum  , 
Asbestos  . 
Alum 
Bauxite 


Sapphire  and 


Graphite    . . 

Aquamarine 

Amber 

Molybdenite 

Potash 

Antimony-ore 
Samarskite . . 
Platinum  . . 
Agate 

Bismuth    . . 


Total 


4,511,645 
2,221,889 
983,157 
1,501,080 
1,092,965 

623,074 
508,173 
527,666 
397,478 
237,216 

249,776 
94,495 
67,502 
56,489 
26,215 

89,977 
51,831 

9,020 
6,470 
14,559 

3,875 
30,162 


1,826 

1,629 
1,035 

303 
3,707 

620 

547 
297 
684 
626 


139 
2 
19 

255 
163 


13,266,566 


6,017,089 
2,060,152 
1,644,211 
1,481,735 
1,131,904 

726,321 
625,741 
589,190 
450,477 
295,696 

238,355 
134,635 
124,113 
58,819 
52,063 

47,298 
40,310 

13,623 
10,921 
4,641 

4,106 
4,053 
3,400 
2,948 
2,625 

1,959 
1,139 

965 
960 
894 

361 
180 
87 
62 
46 


15,771,085 


£ 

1,505,444 

6*61,054 

*  V8,939 

103,247 
117,568 
61,524 
52,999 
58,480 


40,140 
56,611 
2,330 
25,848 

7,321 


4,603 
4,451 


281 

*  3,400 
2,948 
799 


830 
104 


274 


161,737 
19,345 


11,421 

1*1,521 

*  *9i918 
'2*6*109 

**2'747 


186 
117 
597 
564 


139 

'  17 

255 
163 


2,749,355 


244,836 


+2,504,519 


(a)  Export  values. 
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The  feature  which  stands  out  most  promi- 
nently in  a  survey  of  the  mineral  industries 
of  India  is  the  fact  that  Until  recent  years  little 
Jias  been  done  to  develop  those  minerals  which 
ire  essential  to  modem  metallurgical  and  che- 
toical  industries,  while  most  striking  progress 
has  been  made  in  opening  out  deposits  from 
which  products  are  obtained  suitable  for  export, 
or  lor  consumption  in  the  country  by  what  may 
conveniently  be  called  direct  processes.  In 
this  respect  India  of  to-day  stands  in  contrast 
to  the  India  of  a  century  ago.  The  European 
chemist  armed  with  cheap  supplies  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alkali,  and  aided  by  low  sea 
freights  and  increased  facilities  for  internal 
distribution  by  the  spreading  network  of  rail- 
ways has  been  enabled  to  stamp  out,  in  all  but 
remote  locahties,  the  once  flourishing  native 
manufactures  of  alum,  the  various  alkaline 
compounds,  blue  vitriol,  copperas,  copper,  lead, 
steel  and  iron,  and  seriously  to  curtail  the  ex- 
port trade  in  nitre  and  borax.  The  reaction 
against  that  invasion  is  of  recent  date.  The 
high  quality  of  the  native-made  iron,  the  early 
anticipation  of  the  processes  now  employed  in 
Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  high-class  steels, 
and  the  artistic  products  in  copper  and  brass 
gave  the  country  a  prominent  position  in  the 
ancient  metallurgical  world,  while  as  a  chief 
source  of  nitre  India  held  a  position  of  peculiar 
political  importance  until,  less  than  forty  years 
ago,  the  chemical  manufacturer  of  Europe 
found  among  his  by-products,  cheaper  and 
more  effective  compounds  for  the  manufacture 
of  explosives. 

With  the  spread  of  railways,  the  development 
of  manufactures  connected  with  jute,  cotton 
and  paper,  and  the  gradually  extended  use  of 
electricity  the  demand  for  metallurgical  and 
chemical  products  in  India  has  steadily  grown. 
Before  long  the  stage  must  be  reached  at  which 
the  variety  and  quantity  of  products  required, 
but  now  imported,  will  satisfy  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  local  production  of  those 
which  can  be  economically  manufactured  only 
for  the  supply  of  groups  of  industries. 

Coal. 

Most  of  the  coal  raised  in  India  comes  from 
the  Bengal — Gondwana  coal-fields.  Outside 
Bengal  the  most  important  mines  are  those  at 
Singareni  in  Hyderabad,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  smaller  mines  which  have  been  worked  at 
one  time  or  another. 

Provincial  production  of  coal  during  the 
years  1917  and  1918. 


Assam 

Baluchistan   . . 
Bengal 

Bihar  and  Orissa 

Central  India  . . 
Central  Provinces 


Tons. 

301,480 
40,785 

4,631,571 
11,932,419 

198,407 
371,498 


Tons. 

294,484 
43,125 

5,302,295 
13,679,080 

199,975 
481,470 


Province. 

1917. 

1918. 

Tons, 

.  Tons. 

Hyderabad    . . 
North -West  Frontier 
Province 

680,629 

659,122 
240 

Punjab 
Rajputana 

49,869 
6,045 

50,418 
11,334 

Total 

18,212,918 

20,721,543 

Output  in  1918. — There  was  a  large  increase 
in  the  output  in  1917  which  was  17,326,384  tons. 
This  record  rose  in  1918  to  19,847,039  tons. 
This  is  an  unprecedented  increase  of  2,520,655 
tons,  or  14*55  per  cent,  over  the  output  in 
1917.  The  opening  stocfe  were  515,874 
tons  and  the  closing  stocks  were  1,785,732 
tons.  The  despatches  amounted  to  15,920,804 
tons  and  the  colliery  consumption  1,948,764 
tons  (9-82  per  cent,  of  the  output).  The 
amount  of  coal  delivered  to  coking  was  707,613 
tons  from  which  185,993  tons  of  hard  coke  and 
240,269  tons  of  soft  coke  were  made.  -As  in 
1917  this  increase  was  general,  the  only  decrease 
being  in  Assam.  The  output  in  Bengal  increased 
by  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  million  tons.  The 
chief  increase,  however,  was  in  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  being  very  nearly  one  and  three-quarters 
of  a  million  tons. 

War  Conditions.— Of  the  total  output 
18,977,911  tons  or  95*62  per  cent,  were  raised  in 
Bengal  and  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  percentage  of 
the  previous  five  years  being  95*87.  The 
difficulty  of  drawing  any  comparison  between 
the  conditions  in  1917  and  pre-war  conditions 
is  obvious.  In  1918,  practically  the  whole  of 
the  trade  was  under  the  Coal  Controller.  One 
of  the  first  steps  taken  was  to  restrict  the  output 
of  collieries  working  the  poorer  class  coals. 
Whether  as  a  result  of  this  or  not,  the  25  largest 
concerns,  the  great  majority  of  whom  in  1917 
showed  decreases,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  showed,  in  the  year  under  report,  increases 
in  18  cases.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the 
result  of  the  restrictions  above  mentioned  was  to 
induce  labour  to  these  larger  collieries,  although 
otter  causes  contiibuted  to  a  general  increase  of 
labour  supply.  All  coal,  except  that  of  markedly 
inferior  quality,  was  renuisitioned,  at  prices  fixed 
by  the  Controller  or  ttie  basis  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion 'plus  a  certain  profit,  the  result  being  that 
practically  every  consumer  in  India  received 
his  coal  from  that  officer.  There  was  a  certain 
and  very  limited  amount  of  free  coal,  of  an 
inferior  character,  which  naturally,  under  the 
circumstances,  fetched  abnormally  higher  prices, 
but,  as  stated,  the  amount  was  very  limited, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these  coUieries  were 
restricted  in  output  and  also  owing  to  the  fact 
that  requisitioned  coal  had  priority  as  regards 
wagons.  In  other  provinces  there  was  a  decrease 
in  Assam,  2*47  per  cent,  and  increases  in  the 
Central  Provinces  29  •  60  per  cent.,  in  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province  (output  negligible), 
11*62  per  cent.,  in  the  Punjab,  1*12  per  cent, 
and  in  Baluchistan  5  *  74  per  cent. 
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The  Output  per  person  employed  during  the 
year  was  (a)  below  ground  181  tons  and  (6)  above 
and  he\o\\  ground  IIB  tons.  The  figures  for  the 
five  years  preceding  were  {a)  178  and  (6)  114. 
Taking  eaeli  group  of  coalfields  separately, 
these  figures  were  as  follows : — Bengal  and 
"Hihar  {a)  185  and  182,  {h)  115  and  116  :  Assam 
(a)  150  and  159,  {b)  96  and  106 ;  Baluchistan  {a) 
76  and  70,  (&)  43  and  45  ;  the  Central  Provinces 
(a)  122  and  122,  (6)  79  and  82,  and  the  Punjab 
and  JSorth-West  Frontier  Province  (a)  58  and 
72,  (ft)  37  and  48.  The  output  in  England  in 
1916  was  323  tons  per  person  employed  below 
ground  and  251  tons  per  person  employed  above 


and  below  ground.  This  largely  increased 
output  would  tend  to  show  that  Indian  colliery 
owners  did  not  suffer  much  from  scarcity  oi 
machinery  and  plant  from  overseas.  If,  how- 
ever, hostilities  had  not  I  een  suspended  when 
they  were  and  manufacturers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  not  been  set  free  to  execute  orders 
from  India,  many  of  which  were  long  overdue, 
the  scarcity  of  niaterials,  especially  in  the  case 
of  wire  ropes,  wouJd  soon  have  begun  to  affect 
the  output.  The  output  in  Assam  was  afiected 
to  a  certain  extent  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
for  want  of  wire  ropes.  j 


IRON  ORE. 


Bengal  and  Bihar  and  Orissa  are  the  only  pro- 
vinces in  India  in  which  iron  ore  is  mined  for 
smelting  by  European  methods.  Iron  smelt- 
ing, however,  was  at  one  time  a  widespread  in- 
dustry in  India  and  there  is  hardly  a  district 
away  from  the  great  alluvial  tracts  of  the  Indus, 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  in  which  slag  heaps 
are  not  found.  The  primitive  iron  smelter  finds 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  supplies  of 
ore  from  deposits  that  no  European  Ironmaster 
would  regard  as  worth  his  serious  consideration. 
Early  attempts  to  introduce  jiuropean  processes 
for  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  and  steel  were 
recorded  in  1830  in  the  South  Arcot  District. 
Since  that  date  various  other  attempts  have 
been  made  but  none  proved  a  success  before 
that  now  in  operation  near  Barakar  in  Bengal. 
The  site  of  the  Barakar  Iron-Works  was  origi- 
nally chosen  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
both  coal  and  ore  supplies.  The  outcrop  of 
iron  stone  shales  between  the  coal-bearing  Bara- 
kar and  Haniganj  stages  stretches  east  and  west 
from  the  works,  and  for  many  years  the  clay 
ironstone  nodules  obtainable  from  this  form- 
ation formed  the  only  supply  of  ore  used  in  the 
blast  furnaces.  Recently  magnetite  and  hema- 
tite have  been  obtained  from  the  Manbhum  and 
Singhbhum  districts,  and  the  production  from 
the  last  named  district  has  largely  replaced  the 
supplies  of  ore  hitherto  obtained  near  the 
iron -works.  The  Bengal  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, Limited,  have  now  given  up  the  use  of 
ores  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bara- 
kar and  Raniganj  and  are  now  obtaining  most 
of  their  ores  from  the  Kolhan  Estate,  Singh- 
bhum. Some  years  ago  the  Bengal  Iron  Steel 
Oo.,  Ltd.,  secured  two  deposits  of  iron-ore  in 
Saranda  (  Singhbhum)  formJng  parts  of  two  large 
hill  masses  known  as  iN'otu  Burn  and  Buda  Buru 
respectively.  Recent  prospecting  in  this  part  of 
Sinfrhbhum  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  numerous 
additional  deposits  of  iron-ore.  the  extension  of 
which  has  been  traced  into  Keonjhar  and  Bonai 
States  in  Orissa,  a  total  distance  of  some  40 
miles  in  a  S.  S.  W.  direction.  At  Pansira  Buru, 
a  portion  of  Notu  Bum,  the  deposit  has  been 


opened  up,  and  now  feeds  the  Barakar  ironworks 
Pansira  Buru  rises  to  over  2,500  feet  above  sea 
level,  the  low  ground  on  the  west  side  being  at 
about  1,100  feet  above  sea-level.  The  upper- 
most 400  to  450  feet  of  this  hill  has  now  been 
opened  up,  and  the  workings  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  deposit  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
perhaps  400  feet  thick  and  proved  on  the  dip  for 
about  500  feet.  The  ore  body  appears  to  be 
interbedded  with  the  Dharwar  slates,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  banded  hematite-jasper<5.  The 
ore  itself  is  high-grade  micaceous  hematite, 
often  lateritised  at  the  outcrop.  Cross-cuts 
into  the  interior  of  the  deposit  show  that  the 
hematite  becomes  very  friable  not  far  below  the 
outcrop.  In  fact  the  characteristics  of  this  ore, 
including  the  surface  lateritisation,  are  almost 
exactly  reproduced  in  the  iron-ore  deposits  of 
Goa  and  Batnagiri.  The  Tata  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  at .  Sakchi  possesses  slightly 
richer  and  purer  ore-bodies  in  the  Baipur  dis- 
trict, supplies  of  ore  are  at  present  drawn  from 
the  deposits  in  Mayurbhanj.  The  ore -de posits 
have  all  been  found  to  take  the  form  of  roughly 
lenticular  leads  or  bodies  of  hematite,  with 
small  proportions  of  magnetite,  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  granite  on  the  one  hand  and  granu- 
litic  rocks  on  the  other.  These  latter  have  been 
noted  in  the  field  as  chamockites,  the  term  be- 
ing employed,  rather  loosely  no  doubt,  but  pro- 
bably in  the  main  correctly,  to  cover  types  of 
pretty  widely  varying  acidity.  In  still  more 
intimate  association  with  the  ores  than  either 
of  the  foregoing  were  found  masses  of  dense 
quartz  rocks,  frequently  banded,  and  banded 
quartz-iron -ore  rocks.  These  last  are  of  the 
types  so  commonly  associated  with  Indian 
iron-ores,  but  are  here  not  so  prominent  as  is 
usually  the  case. 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
output  of  iron  ore  in  1918  Tiie  Tata  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  produced  198,064  tons  of  pig  iron 
and  130,043  tons  steel  including  rails,  while  the 
Bengal  Iron  and  Steel  Company  produced  49,348 
tons  of  pig  iron,  12,114  tons  of  ferro-manganese 
I  and  21,776  tons  of  cast  iron  castings. 


MANGANESE  ORE. 


This  industry  commenced  some  twenty 
years  ago  by  quarrying  the  deposits  of  the 
Vizagapatam  district,  and  from  an  output  of 
674  tons  in  1892,  the  production  rose  rapidly 
to  92,008  tons  in  1900  when  the  richer  deposits 
in  the  Central  Provinces  were  also  attacked, 
and  are  now  yielding  a  larger  quantity  of  ore 


than  the  Vizagapatam  mines.  India  now 
alternates  with  Russia  as  the  first  manganese- 
producing  country  in  the  world.  The  most 
important  deposits  occur  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, Madras,  Central  India,  and  Mysore — 
the  largest  supply  coming  from  the  Central 
Provinces.   The  uses  to  which  the  ore  is  put 
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are  somewhat  varied.  The  peroxide  is  used 
by  glass  manufacturers  to  destroy  the  green 
colour  in  glass  making,  and  it  is  also  used  in 
porcelain  painting  and  glazing  for  the  brown 
colour  which  it  yields.  The  ore  is  now  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  ferromanganese  for  use 
in  steel  manufacture.  Since  1904,  when  the 
total  output  was  150,190  tons,  the  progress 
of  the  industry  has  been  remarkable  owing  to 
the  high  prices  prevailing.  In  1905  production 
reached  247,427  tons ;  the  following  year  it 
was  more  than  doubled  (571,495  tons),  and  in 
1907  the  figures  again  rose  to  902,291  tons. 
In  1909,  on  account  of  the  fall  in  prices  the  out- 
put contracted  to  642,675  ions,  but  it  almost 
regained  its  former  position  in  1910  when  the 
production  rose  to  800,907  tons.  In  1911 
it  fell  to  670,290  tons.  In  1916  the  output  was 
645,204  tons  valued  P.O.B.  at  Indian  Ports  at 


£  1,487,026.  The  ore  raised  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces is  of  a  very  high  grade,  ranging  from  50  to 
54  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  high  quality  is  able  to  pay  the  heavy  tax  of 
freight  over  500  miles  of  railway,  besides  the 
shipment  charges  to  Europe  and  America,  for 
the  whole  of  the  ore  is  exported  to  be  used  prin- 
cipally in  steel  manufacture  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Manganese  was  one  of  the  minerals  which  were 
largely  affected  by  the  war,  the  exports  being 
restricted  almost  entirely  to  consignments  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  to  the  United  States  ;  the  quan- 
tity produced  in  1918  amounted  to  415,357  tons, 
as  compared  with  497,052  tons  in  the  previous 
year.  Owing  to  a  rise  in  ocean  freights,  prices 
I  rose  to  the  record  figure  of  44d.  per  unit. 


GOLD. 


The  greater  part  of  the  total  output  of  gold 
in  India  is  derived  from  the  Kolar  gold  field 
in  Mysore.  During  the  last  decade  the  produc- 
tion of  this  mine  reached  its  highest  point  in 

1905  when  616,758  ounces  were  raised.  In 

1906  the  quantity  won  was  565,208  ounces 
and  this  figure  fell  to  535,085  ounces  in  1907. 
The  figures  for  the  latter  years  reveal  a  small 
improvement.  The  Nizam's  mine  at  Hutti  in 
Hyderabad  comes  next,  but  at  a  respectable 
distance,  to  the  Kolar  gold  field.  This  mine 
was  opened  in  1903.  The  only  other  mines 
from  which  gold  was  raised  were  those  in  the 
Dharwar  district  of  Bombay  and  the  Anantapur 
district  of  Madras.  The  Dharwar  mines  gave 
an  output  of  2,993  ounces  in  1911  but  work 
there  ceased  in  1912.  The  Anantapur  mines  gave 
their  first  output  of  gold  during  the  year  1910, 
the  amount  being  2,532  ounces,  valued  at  Rs. 
1,51,800.  Gold  mining  was  carried  on  in  the 
North  Arcot  district  of  Madras  from  1893  till 
1900,  the  highest  yield  (2,854  ounces)  being  ob- 
tained in  the  year  1898.  The  Kyaukpazat  mine 
in  Upper  Burma  was  worked  until  1903,  when 
the  pay  chute  was  lost  and  the  mine  closed 


down.  In  1902  dredging  operations  were 
started  on  the  Irrawaddy  river  near  Myitkyina, 
and  216  ounces  of  gold  were  obtained  in  1904  ; 
the  amount  steadily  increased  from  year  to 
year  and  reached  8,445  ounces  in  1909,  but 
fell  to  5,972  ounces  in  1910  increasing  again 
to  6,390  ounces  in  1911  and  being  in  1913, 
only  5,393  ounces.  The  gold  craze,  which 
was  prevalent  in  Rangoon  a  few  years  ago, 
has  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  sprang  up. 
The  Burma  Gold  Dredging  Company  holds  a 
right  to  dredge  for  gold  in  the  bed  of  the  Irra- 
waddy river  and  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
encountered  from  time  to  time  in  the  shape 
of  floods,  etc.,  the  company  has  so  far  been 
fairly  successful  in  its  operations.  The  small 
quantity  of  gold  produced  in  the  Punjab,  the 
Central  Provinces,  and  the  United  Provinces  is 
obtained  by  washing.  Gold  washing  is  carried  on 
in  a  great  many  districts  in  India,  but  there  is 
no  complete  record  of  the  amount  obtained  in 
this  way.  The  average  earnings  of  the  workers 
are  very  small,  and  the  gold  thus  won  is  used 
locally  for  making  jewellery. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Gold  produced  in  India  during  1917  and  1918. 


1917. 

1918. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bihar  and  Orissa — 

Ozs. 

£ 

Ozs. 

£ 

2,462 

10,133 

2,085 

9,905 

Burma — 

1,005*55 
31*19 
42*18 

3,895 
113 
240 

105*57 
19*23 
46*40 

404 
71 
264 

13,466*7 
20,529 
536,559 
190*08 
7*31 

52,013 
87,066 
2,067,541 
857 
31 

11,502*8 
3  7,831 
504,412 
109*95 
6*37 

44,936 
67,219 
1,936,785 
.  541 
27 

Total 

574,293*01 

2,221,889 

536,118*32 

2,060,152 
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PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum  is  found  in  India  in  two  distinct 
areas — one  on  the  east,  which  includes  Assam, 
Burma,  and  the  islands  off  the  Arakan  coast. 
This  belt  extends  to  the  productive  oil.  fields  of 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  The  other  area 
is  on  the  west,  and  includes  the  Punjab  and 
Baluchistan,  the  same  belt  of  oil-bearing  rocks 
being  continued  beyond  the  borders  of  British 
India  to  Persia.  Of  these  two  the  eastern 
area  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
successful  oil  fields  are  found  in  the  Irrawaddy 
valley.  Yennangyaung  is  the  oldest  and  most 
developed  of  these  fields.  Native  wells  have 
been  at  work  here  for  over  100  years,  and  in 
1886,  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma, 
the  output  is  estimated  to  have  averaged  over 
2  million  gallons  a  year.  Drilling  was  begun 
in  1887.  The  Yenangyat  field  yielded  a  very 
small  supply  of  petroleum  before  1891,  in 
which  year  drilling  was  started  by  the  Burma 
Oil  Company.  Singu  now  holds  the  second 
place  among  the  oil  fields  of  India.  Petroleum 
was  struck  at  the  end  of  1901,  and  in  1903, 
5  million  gallons  were  obtamed.  In  1907  and 
1908  the  production  of  this  field  was  43  million 


gallons,  and  after  a  fall  to  31^  million  gallons 
in  1910  it  rose  to  56|  million  gallons  in  1912. 
Several  of  the  islands  off  the  Arakan  coasts  are 
known  to  contain  oil  deposits,  but  their  value 
is  uncertain.  About  20,000  gallons  were 
obtained  from  the  eastern  Barongo  Island 
near  Akyab,  and  about  37,000  gallons  from 
Ramri  Island  in  the  Kyaukpyu  district  during 

1911.  Oil  was  struck  at  Minbu  in  1910,  the 
production  for  that  year  being  18,320  gallons 
which  increased  to  nearly  4  million  gallons  in 

1912.  The  existence  of  oil  in  Assam  has  been 
known  for  many  years  and  an  oil  spring  wag 
struck  near  Makum  in  1867.  Nothing  more, 
however,  was  done  until  1883,  and  from  that 
year  up  till  1902  progress  was  slow.  Since 
that  year  the  annual  production  has  been 
between  2^  and  4  million  gallons. 

On  the  west,  oil  springs  have  been  known 
for  many  years  to  exist  in  the  Rawalpindi  and 
other  districts  in  the  Punjab.  In  Baluchistan 
geological  conditions  are  adverse,  and  though 
some  small  oil  springs  have  been  discovered, 
attempts  to  develop  them  have  not  hitherto 
been  successful. 


Quantity  and  value  of  Petroleum  produced  in  India  during  1917  and  1918  :- 


1917. 

1918. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V^lue. 

Burma — 

Gallons. 

£ 

Gallons. 

£ 

10,894 

210 

10,821 

208 

46,821 

1,408 

46,598 

1,487 

Yenangyaung  Field 

176,979,020 

681,212 

203,038,043 

783,826 

85,639,166 

329,635 

61,035,972 

234,934 

Yenangyat  Tield 

6,620,908 

24,825 

4,739,587 

17,554 

3,468,382 

li,452 

4,826,735 

40,223 

30,000 

253 

63,000 

527 

(New  Field)  

Assam — 

473,800 

2,369 

Dibgboi  (Lakhimpur) 

6,419,840 

21,176 

5,425,580 

17,897 

2,924,975 

14,625 

5,574,068 

27,870 

Punjab — 

618,598 

5;i55 

750,000 

5,000 

919 

13 

807 

9 

Total 

282,759,523 

1,092,964 

286,585,011 

1,131,904 
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Imports  of  kerosene  decreased  largely  in 
1918-19,  being  nearly  13  million  gallons  as  com- 
pared with  nearly  60  million  crallons  in  1916. 
508,964  cwts.  ot  paratfin  wax,  valued  at  £775,979, 
were  exported. 

Amber,  Graphite  and  Mica, — Amber  is 
found  in  very  small  quantities  in  Burma,  the  out- 
put for  1918  being  only  2  9  cwt.  valued  at  £87. 
Graphite  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  various 
places  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
mining  except  in  Travancore.  India  has  for 
many  years  been  the  leading  producer  of  mica, 
burning  out  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
supply.  In  1914,  owing  to  the  war,  the 
3utput  was  only  38,189  cwts.  compared  with 
43,650  cwts.  in  1913.  Owing  to  nec.essary 
•estrictions  with  regard  to  the  export  of  mica, 
the  output  fell  off  considerably  in  the  year  1915, 
but  subsequent  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  best  grade  of  ruby  mica  led  to  a  consi- 
icrable  increase  in  production  during  the  foliow- 
ne  years.  In  1918  the  output  was  51,572  cwts. 
ir' compared  with  o5,896  cwts.  in  1917,  the 
ncrease  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Bihar  and  Orissa  field  where  lessees  were  urged 
f/O  increase  their  output  to  the  highest  possible 
Igure. 

Tin,  Copper,    Silver    and    Lead.— The 

I3nly  persistent  attempt  to  mine  tin  is  in  Burma. 
The  output  was  for  some  time  insignificant  but 
rose  in  1913  to  116  tons  valued  at  £46,000 
.vhich  fell  to  £?J8,000  in  1914.  In  1918  Burma 
Yielded  15,607  cwts.  Copper  ib  found  in  Southern 
fndia,  in  Hajputana,  ^  and  at  various  places 
ilong  the  outer  Tlimalayas,  but  the  ore  is  smelted 
or  the  metal  alone,  no  attempt  beincr  made  to 
itilize  the  by-products.  Only  3,619  tons  were 
•aised  in  1918  compared  with  20,1^8  tons  in 
L917  ;  but  the  decrease  is  looked  upon  as  tempo- 
rary. The  only  Lead  mine  of  any  importance 
oeing  worked  in  the  Indian  Empire  is  that  of 
■Bawd win,  where  a  very  larsre  body  of  bigh-srade 
ead-zinc-silver  ore  has  now  been  blocked  out. 
For  many  years  the  smelting  operations  of  the 
company  were  directed  to  recovering  lead  and 
diver  from  the  slags  left  by  the  old  Chinese 
niners.  Those  slags,  however,  are  now  prac- 
tically exhausted,  and  the  mine  has  reached  a 
5tage  of  development  at  w^hich  a  steady  output 
)f  ore  is  assured.  In  1918  the  total  output  was 
L9.074  tons,  valued  at  Es.  67,51,842  as  against 
16,962  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 

I  Silver  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the 
'melting  of  the  lead-zinc  ores  of  Bawd  win.  The 
I  )utput  from  that  sour'^e  durmsr  1918  rose,  from 
11,580,557  oz.  in  1917,  to  1,970,614  6z.  valued  at 
.Rs.  44,33,881. 

Zinc. — A  monograph  on  zinc  ores  issued 
by  the  Imperial  Institute  in  1917  says  that 
luring  the  past  fifty  years  zinc  ores  have 
•eceived  but  little  attention  in  India,  and  no 
production  was  recorded  until  1913.  In  1914 
ihe  production  was  8,553  tons, and  although  the 
Dutputfell  to  196  tons  in  1915,  there  is  a  prospect 
)f  India  becoming  an  important  producer  of 
'/inc  ore  in  the  future.  Important  silver-lead- 
sinc  deposits  occur  at  Bawdwin,  in  Tawngpeng 
State ,  one  of  the  Northern  Shan  States  in  Upper 
Burma.  The  mines  are  connected  with  the 
i  .Mandalay-Lashio  Branch  of  the  Burma  railways 
by  a  narrow-gauge  line  61  miles  long,  the  lines 
meeting  at  Manhpwe,  which  is  about  544  miles 


from  Rangoon.  They  were  worked  for  many 
centuries  by  the  Chinese  for  silver,  and  have 
long  been  known  to  contain  zinc  ore  ;  until 
recently,  however,  no  serious  attempt  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  market  the  ore  for  its  zinc 
values.  In  1907  the  present  undertaking  was 
started  by  the  Burma  Mines,  Ltd.,  with  the 
idea  of  recovering  the  lead  from  the  old  slag 
heaps  left  by  the  Chinese,  estimated  at  125,000 
to  160,000  tons,  and  later  to  work  the  deposit. 
Smelting  operations  on  these  slags  were  first 
carried  out  at  Mandalay,  but  later  the  works 
were  transferred  to  Namtu,  about  13  miles 
below  the  mines  on  the  narrow-gauge  railway. 
The  deposits,  w^hich  comprise  an  area  of  about 
2,500  acres,  have  now  been  taken  over  by  the 
Burma  Corporation,  Ltd.,  and  one  is  being 
worked. 

Gem  Stones. — The  onjy  precious  and  semi- 
precious stones  at  present  mined  in  India  are 
the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  spinel,  tourmaline, 
garnet,  rock-crystal,  agate,  cornelian,  jadeite 
and  amber.  Amber  has  already  been  referred 
to  ;  of  the  rest  only  the  ruby,  sapphire  and 
jadeite  attain  any  considerable  value  in  produc- 
tion and  the  export  of  the  latter  has  declined 
owing  to  the  disturbances  in  China,  which  is 
the  chief  purchaser  of  Burmese  jadeite.  The 
output  of  diamonds  is  comparatively  unimport- 
ant. The  ruby-mining  industry  of  Burma 
has  lately  undergone  a  favourable  change. 
In  1915  the  output  of  gems  was  251,000 
carats. 

Wolfram. — A  marked  feature  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  mineral  industries  of  India  dur- 
ing recent  years  is  the  rapid  rise  of  the  wolfram 
industry  in  the  districts  of  Mergui  and  Tavoy 
in  Lower  Burma.  Although  there  was  an  out- 
put of  7  tons  from  Mergui  in  1909,  the  industry 
dates  practically  from  the  following  year,  1910. 
The  output  of  wolfram  in  Burma  rose  from 
1,688  tons  in  1913  to  4.528  tons  in  1917.  The 
output  in  1918  was  4,431  tons,  valued  at  £726,321. 
According  to  an  official  note  on  the  mineral  pro- 
duction of  Burma  in  1917,  about  80  per  cent,  of 
the  Burma  yield  comes  from  the  Tavov  distric*-.. 
Wolfram  has  lately  been  discovered  on  the 
border  between  the  Yam6thin  District  and  the 
Loilong  State.  Since  the  close  of  the  year  1917 
some  20  tons  of  wolfram  have  been  extrac- 
ted from  a  concession  in  this  locality  situated 
to  the  South  of  Byingy6  peak  and  numerous 
other  prospecting  licenses  are  being  issued  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Features  of  the  new  field  are 
the  complete  absence  of  tin  and  the  large 
percentage  of  molybdenite  which  is  found  with 
the  wolfram.  In  consequence  of  the  need  for 
wolfram  for  the  manufacture  of  high-speed 
steel,  special  measures  were  taken  by  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  output.  Several 
of  the  larger  firms  in  Rangoon  were  in- 
duced to  take  up  wolfram  concessions ;  the 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  labour  at  the  mines 
was  met  by  the  importation  of  Chinese  and 
Indian  labourers  through  Government  agency ; 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Tavoy,  was  relieved 
of  his  other  duties  in  order  that  he  might  give 
special  attention  to  wolfram  mining;  and 
the  services  of  two  Geological  Officers, 
a  Government  Mining  Engineer  and  an  Officer 
of  the  Chinese  Protectorate  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States  were  lent  to  the  Local  Govern- 
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ment  to  assist  iji  the  co^t^ol  of  mi^i^g  methods 
and  of  the  labour  employed  on  the  mines.  On 
many  of  the  smaller  mines  and  on  some  of  the 
larger  ones,  the  methods  of  working  still  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  but  with  the  introduction 
of  a  greater  number  of  firms  of  standing  and 
with  the  more  eflacient  control  which  is  now 
being  exercised,  there  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement both  in  output  and  in  methods  of 
mining  employed. 
According  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological 


Survey,  the  total  production  of  the  world  is 
about  8,000  tons  per  annum  of  concentrates  car- 
rying from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  tungstic  trioxide. 
Of  this  Burma  produces  one  quarter.  In  Siam 
the  mining  of  wolfram  is  a  recent  development. 
Wolfram  is  also  produced  in  Australia  and  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  Formerly,  Germany  used 
to  take  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports 
from  India,  but  this  is  one  of  the  minerals  of 
which  the  export  was  restricted  owing  to  the 
war. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Tungsten-ore  produced  in  India  during  1017  and  1918 : — 


1917; 

1918. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

I'ons. 

Rs. 

Bihar  and.  Orissa — 

20 

20,000 

2-5 

7,465 

Burma — 
Kyaukse 

Southern  Shan  States     . . 
Thaton   

"368 

307 
3,697*5 

107*5 

7,*43,114 

5,98,650 
76,31,906 
2,30,492 

•1 

376-6 
387 
3,636-1 
91*5 

250 
7,87,359 
6,24,225 
91,62,490 
2,04,945 

Rajputana-^ 

42 

1,21,950 

37-4 

1,08,079 

Total  .. 

4,542 

93,46,112 

4,431-2 

1,08,94,813 

Radio-active  Minerals. — The  General  Re- 
port of  the  .Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India  for  1913  includes  a  brief  report  by 
R.  C.  Burton  on  an  occurrence  of  pitchblende 
at  mica  mines  near  Singar,  Gaya  district, 
Bengal.  The  pitchblende  occurs  as  rounded 
nodules  in  a  pegmatite  that  is  intrusive  in 
mica  schists.  Other  minerals  occurring  in  the 
pegmatite  are  mica,  triplite,  ilmenite,  tour- 
maline, and  uranium  ochre ;  whitish  colum- 
bite,  zircon,  and  torbernite  have  also  been 
recorded.  Of  these  minerals  triplite  is  stated 
to  be  the  commonest. 

The  importance  of  the  find  of  uranium  oxide 
impregnating  the  triplite  led  to  the  discovery 
of  weathered  pitchblende,  and  as  the  pits  were 
deepened  the  weathering  became  less  and  less 
until  pure  pitchblende  was  obtained.  In  the 
six  months  from  July  1913  to  February  1914, 
eight  hundredweight  of  pitchblende  was  obtained 
from  Abrakhi  Hill  together  with  six  tons  of 
uranium  earth  debris,  five  to  six  hundred  tons 
of  triplite  and  two  tons  of  tantalite.  These  ores 
were  raised  under  a  prospecting  license  in  respect 
of  Abrakhi  Hill  alone  and  in  March  1914,  a 
mining  lease  for  thirty  years  was  obtained  in 
respect  of  sixty  square  miles  of  the  Singar  estate. 
The  first  intention  was  to  work  only  the  five 
square  miles  round  Abrakhi  an4  a  syndicate 


was  formed  for  this  purpose,  which  on  the  out- 
break of  war,  was  refused  a  Trading  License 
on  account  of  the  German  element  in  it. 

Labour  in  Mines. 

The  question  of  the  labour  supply  presents 
difficulties  which  are  not  encountered  in  coun- 
tries where  mining  is  a  special  calling.  The 
majority  of  the  persons  working  at  the  Indian 
coal  mines  are  agriculturists,  and  the  supply  of 
labour,  as  experience  has  recently  shown, 
depends  to  a  material  extent  on  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  industry.  "  The  major  por- 
tion of  those  employed,"  says  a  report  by  the 
Department  of  Statistics,  *'  are  the  aboriginal 
Dravidians  from  the  mountainous  country 
of  Chota  Nagpur  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
but  a  large  number  of  other  castes  is  also  em- 
ployed, particularly  in  the  outlying  fields. 
The  majority  of  the  workmen  follow  the  vocation 
of  agriculture  as  well  as  mining  and  return 
to  their  homes  during  the  period  of  sowing 
and  reaping,  the  result  being  that  at  such  times 
the  output  of  many  of  the  mines  is  greatly 
restricted.  At  the  Makum  collieries  of  the 
Assam  Railway  and  Trading  Company,  where 
the  labour  question  continues  to  be  a  very 
difficult  one,  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  labour 
force  are  Mekranis,  Chinese,  and  Nepalese. 
Tlie  Chinese  have,  however,  proved  unsatis- 
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factory,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  in  future 
be  recruited."  With  the  increase  in  the  depth 
of  working  the  need  for  a  skilled  mining  class 
will  become  accentuated,  and  if  the  price  of  coal 
remains  at  a  suflBciently  high  level,  further  deve- 
lopment in  the  introduction  of  coal-cutting 
plants  may  take  place.  During  the  period  of 
high  prices  some  nine  years  ago  cutting  plants 
were  introduced  in  order  to  augment  the  output. 
These  worked  successfully,  but  the  cost  proved 
to  be  high  and  as  labour  conditions  improved 
the  machines  were  discarded. 

Inspection  of  Mines. 

During  the  year  1918  the  average  number  of 
persons  working  in  and  about  the  mines  recru fa- 
ted by  the  Indian  Mines  Act  was  237,7;-.8  ot 
whom  150,004  worked  under:jrround  and  87, 674 
on  the  surface.  This  is  an  increase  of  25,857 
worners  or  12-12  per  cent.  One  hundred  and 
forty. seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
were  adult  males,  82,492  were  adult  females,  and 
8,027  were  children  under  12  years  of  a^e.  Those 
employed  in  coal  mines  numbered  176,269, 
which  is  an  iniTense  of  2:;,5S6  compared  with 
tbose  employed  in  1917. 

Accidents.— During  the  year  1918,  at  mines 
regulated  by  the  Indian  Mines  Act,  1901,  there 
were  200  fatal  accidents,  being  an  increase  of  34 
as  compared  with  the  number  in  1917,  and  an 
increase  of  50  as  compared  with  the  average 
number  of  the  precedin-.?  <ive  years.  In  one  case 
10  lives,  in  throe  cases  3  lives,  and  in  twenty 
cases  2  lives  were  lost.  These  accidents  involved 
the  loss  of  24o  lives,  which  is  an  increase  of  42 
as  compared  with  1917. 

Of  these  accidents  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Mines  regards  (a)  102  as  being  due  to  misadven- 
ture, (6)  03  to  the  fault  of  deceased,  (c)  17  to  the 
fault  of  fellow-workmen,  {d)  8  to  the  fault  of 
subordinate  officials,  and  (e)  24  to  the  fault 
of  the  management.  Nearly  half  the  increase 
was  in  falls  of  roof  and  sides.  These  numbered 
110,  being  an  increase  of  IS  over  the  previous 
year.  Eighty -four  of  them  occurred  in  the 
coalfields  of*  Bengal  and  of  Bihar  and  Orissa 
and  of  this  total  the  Jharia  coalfield  contributed 
nearly  two-thirds.  This  is  a  serious  increase 
of  30  over  the  number  in  1917  and  of  52  over 
the  number  in  1916.  This  increase  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  every  year  more 
collieries  reach  the  second  stage  of  working, 
which  is  winning  the  pillars.   It  is  not  many 


years  ago  that  the  number  of  such  collieries 
was  infinitesimal,  and  work  in  India  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  much  safer  first  stage 
of  gallery  driving.  Thirty-three  of  these  cases 
were  due  to  misadventure  and  thirty- eight  to 
the  fault  of  deceased,  a  fence  being  crossed, 
generally  to  rob  pillars  unlawfully,  in  21  of  them* 
The  remaining  13  were  however  preventable. 
Eight  out  of  42  cases  of"  falls  of  side  "  occurred 
in  the  wolfram  mines  of  Tavoy.  There  were  7 
accidents  from  explosives,  causing  9  deaths. 
There  were  3  fatal  explosions  of  fire  damp. 
Two  caused  1  death  in  each  case,  but  by  the 
third  ^0  lives  were  lost.  The  number  of  acci- 
dents in  shafts  and  by  haulage,  the  next  most 
numerous  of  underground  accidents,  increased 
shghtly.  There  was,  however,  a  considerable 
increase  in  accidents  on  the  surface.  These 
numbered  30  as  compared  with  18  in  1917  and 
the  Tavoy  District  was  responsible  for  13  of 
them.  Electrocution  was  the  cause  in  three 
accidents,  resulting  in  one  death  in  each  case. 
This  is  the  same  num.ber  as  in  the  preceding 
year.  Inefficient  earthing  was  the  cause  of  two 
of  them.  The  installation  of  electricity  in 
mines  in  India  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  this 
increase  is  likely  to  be  still 'more  marked,  now 
that  there  are  more  facilities  for  obtaining 
materials  from  overseas. 

The  death-rate  per  thousand  persons  em- 
ployed was  1  •  02,  while  that  ot  tlie  preceding 
five  years  was  1'04.  At  coal  mines  only,  these 
figures  were  1*12  and  1*16,  and  at  mines  other 
than  coal  •  75  and  •  70.  At  coal  mines  in  England 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  and  including 
1916,  the  death-rate  per  thousand  persons 
employed  varied  from  1-08  (lowest)  to  1*69 
(highest).  The  death  rate  per  million  tons 
raised  at  coal  mJnes  only  was  9  *  93,  while  that  of 
the  preceding  five  years  was  10-18.  At  coal 
mines  in  England,  during  the  ten  years  ending 
with  and  indnding  1916,  the  death-rate  per 
million  tons  raised  varied  from  4-31  (lowest)  to 
6  37  (highest). 

Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  in  Indian  G.  F. 
Adams,  M.  Inst,  C.  E. 

Bibliography.— Report  of  the  Chief  In- 
spector of  Mines  in  India,  under  the  Indian 
Mines  Act  (VIII  of  1901)  for  1918,  by  G.  F. 
Adams,  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines.  Report  on 
the  Mineral  Production  of  India  during  1918. 
By  H.  H.  Hayden,  C.I.B.,  Director,  Geological 
Survey  of  India. 


CREMATION. 


Cremation  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  is  commonly  adopted  throughout  India 
by  the  Hindus,  but  has  been  little  adopted 
among  the  Europeans  in  India.  A  crema- 
torium was  started  some  years  ago  in  Calcutta 
close  to  the  Lower  Circular  Road  Cemetery, 
at  a  cost  of  Rs.  40,000.  But  the  return  for 
this  expenditure  is  disappointing.  Only  five 
or  six  cremations  take  place  in  Calcutta  each 
year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fee  for  crema- 
tion has  been  fixed  by  the  Cremation  Society 
of  Bengal  at  the  very  low  figure  of  Rs.  30, 


subject  to  reductions  in  the  case  of  poor  fami- 
lies. The  reason  for  this  is  thought  to  be  that, 
when  possible,  Europeans  go  home  to  die,  and 
the  Native  Christians  and  Eurasians  are  very 
largely  Roman  Catholics  among  whom  a  pre- 
judice exists  against  this  form  of  the  disposal 
of  the  dead.  In  Bombay  arrangements  have 
recently  been  made  for  a  small  area  in  the 
Sewri  Cemetery  to  be  walled  in,  and  for  cre- 
mations to  be  carried  on  within  it  in  the  pri- 
mitive style  of  the  country,  but  in  such  a  way 
aa  to  preserve  the  ashes. 
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Industrial  Arts. 


The  ancient  industrial  arts  of  India  formed 
two  distinct  groups.  The  first  included  those 
allied  to.  and  dependent  upon,  architecture;  the 
second  comprise  those  applied  to  articles  devoted 
to  religious  ritual  ;  military  weapons  and 
trappings,  d^omestic  accessories  ;  and  to  personal 
adornment 

The  articles  of  the  first  group  were  intended 
for  some  fixed  and  definite  position,  and  the 
style  of  their  design  and  the  character  of  their 
workmanship  were  dictated  by  that  of  the 
building  with  which  they  were  incorporated. 
Those  of  the  second  group  were  movable,  and 
the  range  of  their  design  was  less  constricted 
and  their  workmanship  was  more  varied. 
Examples  of  work  in  both  groups  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  the  arts  comprise  such  a  diversity  of 
application,  that  only  a  cursory  survey  can  be 
attempted  within  the  limits  of  a  short  review. 
Although  the  design  and  treatment  differ  in 
the  two  groups,  the  materials  used  were  often 
the  same.  These  materials  cover  a  very  wide 
range  but  space  only  permits  of  reference  to 
work  applied  to  the  four  materials  upon  which 
the  Indian  craftsman's  skill  has  been  most 
extensively  displayed.  These  are  stone,  wood, 
metal  and  textiles. 

Before  dealing  separately  with  each  of  these 
materials  a  few  words  upon  the  principal  Indian 
styles  are  necessary.  The  two  distinctive  styles 
are  Hindu  and  Mahomedan.  The  former  may 
be  termed  indigenous,  dating  as  it  does  from 
remote  antiquity:  the  latter  was  a  variation  of 
the  great  Arabian  style,  which  was  brought 
into  India  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has 
since  developed  features  essentially  Indian  in 
character.  The  art  of  both  Hindus  and  Maho- 
medans  is  based  upon  religion  and  the  require- 
ments of  religious  ritual.  The  obvious  expres- 
sion of  this  is  shown  in  the  different  motifs 
used  for  their  ornament.  In  Hindu  art  all  na- 
tural forms  are  accepted  and  employed  for  deco- 
rative purposes:  but  in  that  of  the  Mahome- 
dans,  nearly  all  natural  forms  are  rejected  and 
forbidden.  The  basis  of  Mahomedan  decora- 
tion is  therefore  mainly  geometrical.  In  each 
of  them,  racial  characteristics  are  strikingly 
exhibitpd.  The  keynote  of  Hindu  work  is 
exuberance,  imagination  and  poetry  ;  that  of 
Mahomedan,  reticence,  intellect  and  good  taste. 
The  Hindus  are  lavish,  and  often  undiscriminat- 
ing,  in  their  employment  of  ornament ;  the 
Mahomedans  use  more  restraint.  In  fact  the 
two  styles  may  be  compared,  without  straining 
the  analogy,  to  the  Gothic  and  classic  styles  in 
Europe.  In  both  styles  the  fecundity  of  ideas 
and  invention  in  design  are  marvellous,  and 
the  craftsmanship  often  reaches  a  very  high 
standard.  Hindu  art  had  been  subjected 
throughout  the  ages  to  many  foreign  influences, 
but  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  people  have 
proved  so  conservative  that,  whether  thes^ 
alien  ideas  came  from  the  east  or  the  west,  they 
have  been  absorbed,  and  are  now  stamped 
with  a  definite  Indian  character.  Becognition 
of  this  fact  alone  should  relieve  the  anxiety 
of  those  critics  who  fear  that  the  penetration 
of  Western  art  and  culture  into  India  at  the 
present  time  will  eventually  rob  Indian  art  of 
its  national  character. 


Stone  Work. — Carved  stone  work  is  the 
principal  form  of  decoration  rni  *<yed  in 
Hindu  temples.  In  variety  and  scope  it  ranges 
from  the  massive  figures  in  the  Buddhist  and 
Brahminical  Cave  Temples,  and  the  detached 
sculpture  of  the  temples  of  Southern  India, 
to  the  delicately  incised  reliefs  and  elaborately 
fretted  ornament  of  the  Jain  temples  at  Mount 
Abu.  A  curious  fact  in  relation  to  Hindu  work 
is  that  priority  of  date  appears  to  have  no  rela- 
tion to  artistic  development.  It  is  not  possible 
to  trace,  as  in  the  case  of  Greek,  Koman  and 
Mediaeval  craftwork,  the  regular  progressive 
steps  from  art  in  its  primitive  state  to  its  cul- 
minating point  and  its  subsequent  decay.  Styles 
in  India  seem  to  spring  into  existence  fuUy 
developed;  the  earlier  examples  often  exhibiting 
finer  craftsmanship  than  those  of  a  later  date. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  stone  carving  in 
India  was  simply  the  application  of  the  wood 
carvers'  art  to  another  material.  The  treat- 
ment of  stone  by  the  Hindu  craftsmen,  even  in 
the  constructive  principles  of  their  buildings, 
bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  practice  of  the 
wood- worker  than  to  that  of  the  stone  mason. 
The  earlier  wooden  examples  from  which  the 
stone  buildings  and  their  decorations  were 
derived  have  long  since  disappeared,  but  their 
influence  is  apparent.  The  keynote  of  Hindu 
design  is  rythmic  rather  than  symmetrical ; 
that  of  their  craftsmanship,  vigour  rather  than 
refinement.  In  the  carving  of  the  human 
figure  and  of  animals  great  power  of  expressing 
action  is  shown,  and  this  spontaneous  feehng 
is  preserved  despite  the  greatest  elaboration 
and  detail.  The  industry  displayed  is  amazing, 
no  amount  of  labour  appears  to  have  daunted 
the  Hindu  craftsmen  in  carrying  out  their 
huge  and  intricate  schemes  of  decoration. 

The  stone  carving  on  Mahomedan  buildings 
except  where  Hindu  carvers  have  been  allowed 
a  free  hand,  is  much  more  restrained  than  that 
on  Hindu  temples.  The  fact  that  geometrical 
forms  were  almost  exclusively  used,  dictated 
lower  relief  and  greater  refinement  in  the  carv- 
ing; while  the  innate  good  taste  of  the  designers 
prompted  them  to  concentrate  the  ornament 
upon  certain  prominent  features,  where  its 
effect  was  heightened  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
rest  of  the  building.  The  invention  displayed 
in  Vt^orking  out  geometrical  patterns  for 
work  screens,  inlay,  and  other  ornamental 
details  appears  to  be  inexhaustible;  while  won- 
derful decorative  use  has  been  made  of  Arabic 
and  Persian  lettering  in  panels  and  their  fram- 
ing. To  obtain  a  rich  effect  the  Hindus  rehed 
upon  the  play  of  fight  and  shade  upon  broken 
surfaces,  the  Mahomedans  to  attain  the  same 
end  used  precious  materials;  veneering  the  sur- 
faces of  their  buildings  with  polished  marble 
which  they  decorated  with  patterns  of  mosaic 
composed  of  jade,  agate,  onyx  and  other  costly 
stones.  Although  the  art  of  inlaying  and  work- 
ing in  hard  stones  was  of  Italian  origin,  it  proved 
to  be  one  eminently  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
Indian  craftsman;  and  many  wonderful  exam- 
ples of  their  skill  in  the  form  of  book  rests,  tab- 
les, thrones,  footstools,  vases  and  sword  handles 
are  extant  to  show  the  height  of  proficiency 
they  attained.  The  treatment  of  precious 
stones  by  Indian  jewellers  may  here  be  referred 
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to.  Sir  George  Bird  wood  states  that  "  the  In- 
dian jeweller  thinks  of  producing  the  sumptu- 
ous, imposing  effect  of  dazzling  variety  of  rich 
and  brilliant  colours  and  nothing  of  the  purity 
of  his  gems."  This  is  true  in  a  general  sense 
and  •  *  full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene' ' 
was  utterly  ruined  by  crude  cutting  and  pierc- 
ing. But  although  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  diamonds  and  pre- 
cious stones  from  the  Indian  mines  were  taken 
to  Europe  to  be  cut,  many  of  the  finest  jewels 
found  their  way  back  to  the  treasure  houses  of 
Indian  princes. 

Wood  Work. — With  a  fine  range  of  tim- 
bers suitable  for  the  purpose,  wood  has  played  a 
great  part  in  the  construction  and  decoration 
of  Indian-  buildings.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  ancient  wood  work  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  the  climate  and  the  teeming  insec- 
tivorous life  of  India;  and  that  which  escaped 
these  enemies  was  wiped  out  by  fire  and  the 
sword.  It  is  therefore  only  possible  to  con- 
jecture the  height  of  artistic  development  these 
buildings  and  their  decorations  displayed  by 
the  copies  in  stone  which  have  been  preserved. 
Few  if  any  examples  of  a  date  earUer  than  the 
sixteenth  century  are  to  be  found.  Many  of 
these,  and  specimens  of  a  later  date  to  be  seen 
in  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  country, 
are  masterpieces  of  design  and  craftsmanship. 
The  carved  timber  fronts  and  inner  courtyards 
of  houses  in  Ahmedabad,  Nasik,  and  other 
parts  of  Western  India  are  notable  for  their 
picturesqueness  and  beauty;  the  structural 
beams,  the  overhanging  balconies,  with  their 
screens  and  supporting  brackets,  being  carved 
in  a  manner  which  unites  richness  of  effect  with 
good  taste  and  propriety.  Of  furniture,  as  the 
term  is  now  understood,  few  examples  were 
in  use  in  India  before  Europeans  introduced 
their  own  fashions.  These  were  confined  to 
small  tables  and  stools,  book  rests,  clothes 
chests  and  screens,  the  designs  of  which  con- 
formed somewhat  closely  to  the  architec- 
tural style  of  the  period.  Many  of  these  were 
decorated  with  inlays  of  coloured  woods,  ivory 
and  metal;  while  in  some  cases  the  wooden 
basis  was  entirely  plated  with  copper,  brass 
or  silver.  In  Southern  India,  where  close  grained 
sandalwood  is  grown,  jewel  cases  and  boxes  are 
enriched  with  carving  executed  with  the  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  the  finish  generally  associated 
with  the  carving  of  ivory.  Coloured  lac  was 
freely  used  to  decorate  many  articles  of  fur- 
niture, especially  those  turned  on  the  lathe  ; 
and  rich  colour  effects  were  obtained  in  this, 
perhaps  the  most  distinctive  and  typically 
Indian  development  of  decoration  as  applied 
to  woodwork. 

Metal  Work. — ^With  the  exception  of  wea- 
ving, the  metal  working  industry  employed 
and  still  employs  the  greatest  number  of  artis- 
tic craftsmen  in  India.  Copper  and  brass  have 
always  been  the  two  metals  most  widely  used 
for  domestic  purposes  by  Mahomedans  and 
Hindus.  The  shapes  of  many  of  these  humble 
Vessels  are  among  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  They  exhibit  that  sense  of 
variety  and  touch  of  personahty  which  are  only 
given  by  the  work  of  the  human  hand;  and  the 
shapes  are  those  which  grow  naturally  from  the 
working    of  the  material  with  the  simplest 


implements.  In  the  technical  treatment  Of 
brass  and  copper  Indian  craftsmen  have  shown 
a  taste  and  skill  unsurpassed  by  those  of  other 
nations,  except  in  the  department  of  fine  cast- 
ing. In  this,  and  in  the  working  of  gold  and 
silver,  a  higher  standard  of  technical  and  con- 
structive exactness  has  been  reached  by  the 
metal  workers  of  Europe  and  Japan.  It  may 
be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the  more  beautiful 
the  shape  of  an  article  is,  and  this  especially 
applies  to  metal  work,  the  less  need 
exists  for  the  decoration  of  its  surface.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  highest  test  of  craftsman- 
ship is  the  production  of  a  perfect  article  with- 
out any  decoration.  The  reason  being  that  the 
slightest  technical  fault  is  apparent  on  a  plain 
surface,  but  can  be  hidden  or  disguised  on 
one  which  is  covered  with  ornament.  The 
goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  of  India  were 
extremely  skilful  and  industrious,  but  judged 
by  this  test  their  works  often  exhibit  a  lack  of 
care  and  exactness  in  the  structural  portions 
and  a  completely  satisfactory  example  of  per- 
fectly plain  work  from  the  hands  of  the  gold  and 
silversmiths  of  India  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
Much  of  the  excessvie  and  often  inappropriate 
ornamenration  of  the  articles  that  they  produ- 
ced owed  its  application  as  much  to  the  necessity 
of  hiding  defective  construction  as  it  did  to 
any  purely  decorative  purpose.  For  many 
generations,  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  were 
regarded  in  the  light  of  portable  wealth,  a 
practice  which  naturally  made  for  massiveness. 
These  solid  ornaments  are  most  effective  and 
picturesque;  and,  despite  an  enormous  output 
of  elaborate  and  delicate  work  from  their 
hands,  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  the 
Indian  metal  workers  to  the  sum  total  of  man's 
artistic  use  of  the  precious  metals  wiU  probably 
be  found  to  lie  in  a  certain  barbaric  note  which 
distinguishes  these  pieces — a  note  not  present 
in  the  craft  work  of  other  countries.  In  the 
design  of  Hindu  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
religious  symbols  have  been  extensively  used. 
The  ornaments  which  bedeck  the  early  sculp- 
tured figures,  and  those  depicted  in  the  paintings 
at  the  Cave  Temples  of  Ajanta  are  precisely 
the  same  in  design  and  use  as  similar  articles 
made  at  the  present  time,  thus  affording  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  inherent  conservatism 
of  the  Hindu  people  and  its  effect  upon  an  in- 
dustrial art  that  makes  a  closer  personal  appeal 
than  any  other. 

Textiles. — The  textile  industry  is  the  widest 
in  extent  in  India  and  is  that  in  which  her 
craftsmen  have  shown  their  highest  achieve- 
ments. Other  countries,  east  and  west  of 
India  have  produced  work  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  stone,  wood,  and  metal ;  but  none  has  ever 
matched  that  of  her  weavers  in  cotton  and 
wool,  or  excelled  them  in  the  weaving  of  silken 
fabrics.  Some  of  the  products  of  the  looms 
of  Bengal  are  marvels  of  technical  skUl  and 
perfect  taste,  while  the  plum  bloom  quality 
of  the  old  Cashmere  shawls  is  an  artistic  achieve- 
ment which  places  them  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
Weaving  being  essentially  a  process  or  repeti- 
tion, was  the  first  to  which  machinery  was 
applied,  and  modern  science  has  brought  power 
loom  weaving  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that 
filaments  of  a  substance  finer  even  than  those 
of  Dacca,  which  astonished  our  ancestors,  are 
now  produced  in  the  mills  of  Lancashire.  But 
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for  beauty  of  surface  and  variety  of  texture, 
no  machine-made  fabrics  have  ever  equalled 
the  finest  handwork  of  the  ancient  weavers  of 
India.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties 
of  Indian  textile  work  have  disappeared,  killed 
by  the  competition  of  the  power  loom;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  under  modern  conditions  they 
are  never  likely  to  be  revived.  In  other  branches 
of  art  as  applied  to  textiles  India  does  not  hold 
so  pre-eminent  a  position  as  in  that  of  weaving. 
The  printed  silks  and  calicoes  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  deservedly  held  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  Western  nations, 
whose  craftsmen  learnt  many  valuable  lessons 
from  the  technical  skill,  and  artistic  taste  they 
display.  In  embroidery  and  fine  needlework 
the  West  and  the  Far  East  have  more  than  held 
their  own,  while  nothing  approaching  the 
tapestries  made  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages 
has  been  produced  in  India.  The  nearest 
approach  to  these  are  carpets  and  rugs.  This 
art  was  introduced  from  Persia;  but  Indian 
craftsmen  have  never  succeeded  in  equaling 
the  finest  work  of  their  instructors  either  in 
colour  or  design. 

Modern  Conditions. — ^In  the  foregoing 
sketch  of  the  ancient  industrial  art  of  India,  as 
applied  to  the  four  principal  materials  employed, 
only  a  general  indication  of  its  more  striking 
characteristics  has  been  possible.  A  volume 
would  be  required  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  any  one  of  them,  and  would  leave  many  other 
minor  arts  to  be  considered.  All  these  bran- 
ches of  art  came  into  existence,  were  develop- 
ed and  flourished  in  India  when  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  were  vastly  different  from 
those  of  the  present  day.  Like  similar  artistic 
crafts  carried  on  in  Europe  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century^  they  were  executed  by 
hand  labour.  The  processes  involved  had  not 
been  discovered  by  scientific  inquiry,  such  as 
is  now  understood  by  the  phrase,  but  were  the 
outcome  of  generations  of  slowly  built  up  expe- 
rience. We  now  come  to  the  effect  upon  them 
of  the  changed  conditions  which  have  revolu- 
tionised industrial  art  in  Europe  during  the 
last  century. 

The  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the 
application  of  mechanical  power  and  scientific 
research  to  industry  in  Europe,  mark  the  divid- 
ing line  between  ancient  and  modern  industrial 
art.  Not  only  on  its  technical  side  is  this 
so,  but  the  effect  of  these  changes  has  been  to 
alter  the  character  of  the  work  itself  and  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  craftsmen.  In  place 
of  the  ancient  ideal  of  variety  in  design  and 
treatment,  which  meant  a  limited  output, 
the  modem  one  of  uniformity  and  unUmited 
output  has  been  substituted.  The  capitalist 
has  displaced  the  master  craftsman  ;  the  orga- 
nised factory,  the  small  workshop  ;  speciaUsa- 
tion  and  division  of  labour  have  taken  the  place 
of  general  proficiency  among  the  artisans ;  the 
function  of  the  designer  has  been  separated 
from  that  of  the  craftsman;  local  markets  have 
been  extended  to  serve  the  whole  world;  and 
the  skiUed  handicraftsman  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  become  a  machine-minder.  It  took 
about  one  hundred  years  of  gradual  change 
for  the  craftsmen  of  Europe  fully  to  adjust 
themselves  to  these  altered  conditions ;  and 
during  the  greater  portion  of  that  period  India 
protected  by  the  diflaculties  of  transport,  con- 


tinued its  immemorial  practice.  Fifty  years 
ago  this  protective  barrier  was  removed  by  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  handicrafts- 
men of  India  have  since  been  struggling  to 
avoid  the  same  fate  which  overtook  those  of 
Europe  half  a  century  before.  With  less  time 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions 
the  Indian  craftsmen  have  had  to  meet  the 
competition  of  European  rivals  already  fully 
equipped  with  new  and  unknown  weapons. 
Even  before  this  period  of  intense  competition, 
observers  interested  in  Indian  craftwork  had 
noticed  evidences  of  its  deterioration.  The 
falling  off,  both  in  design  and  workmanship, 
was  attributed  to  the  conservative  practice 
of  the  craftsmen  ;  to  the  gradual  loss  of  foreign 
markets,  and  to  the  long  period  of  internal  dis- 
order which  had  deprived  them  of  both  the 
patronage  of  the  rulers  of  an  earlier  age  and  the 
stimulating,  contact  with  foreign  craftsmen 
who  had  previously  been  attracted  to  the 
splendid  courts  at  Delhi  and  Agra.  During  the 
same  period,  an  even  greater  degradation  in 
design  had  overtaken  the  craftwork  of  Europe. 
This  was  due  to  entirely  different  causes,  namely 
to  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Attention 
had  been  so  concentrated  upon  speedy  produc- 
tion, mechanical  accuracy  and  commercial 
organisation  that  beauty  of  design  had  been 
almost  entirely  neglected.  This  was  so  forcibly 
demonstrated  at  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1851  that  efforts  were  at  once  made  to  bring 
art  and  industry  together  once  more.  Schools 
of  Art  and  Museums  were  founded  throughout 
England  and  the  same  system  was  copied  in  a 
tentative  and  timid  fashion  in  India.  The 
function  of  these  institutions  was  accurately 
estimated  in  England,  where  the  artistic  in- 
dustries were  already  highly  organised  and 
were  commercially  successful,  and  whose  pro- 
ducts were  to  be  found  in  every  market  ol 
the  world.  Their  business  was  to  assist  these 
industries  by  training  a  body  of  efficient  de- 
signers capable  of  furnishing  the  factories  with 
suitable  designs,  new  or  old,  and  in  any  style, 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  customers  in  any 
country.  It  was  never  supposed  for  an  instant 
that  a  School  of  Art  could  lead  an  industry. 
In  India  their  function  was  as  completelv  mis- 
understood as  were  the  causes  of  the  depres- 
sion in  Indian  craftwork.  The'  schools  were 
not  only  expected  to  lead  the  industries  which 
were  hvmg,  but  to  revive  those  which  were 
moribund,  and  resurrect  those  which  were 
dead.  Archaeologists  ignoring  the  economic 
factor  vainly  conceived  and  propounded  the 
idea  that  the  salvation  of  the  industrial  arts 
was  to  be  found  in  strict  adherence  to  ancient 
methods  of  work  and  a  repetition  of  the  old 
patterns  at  a  time  when  the  home  markets  of 
the  craftsmen  were  swamped  with  cheap  ma- 
chine-made goods  printed  in  the  old  pattern 
which  had  been  copied  and  adopted  by  Euro- 
pean designers.  In  India,  the  cart  was  put 
before  the  horse,  and,  instead  of  first  reorganis- 
ing the  artistic  crafts,  and  placing  them  on  a 
commercial  basis  that  would  have  afforded  them 
a  decent  chance  of  meeting  Western  competi- 
tion, and  then  instituting  art  and  craft  schools 
in  every  industrial  centre  to  assist  them,  an 
entirely  inadequate  number  of  art  schools  was 
founded  and  the  crafts  were  left  to  shift  for 
themselves.  The  Japanese  have  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  transforming   a  nation  of 
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individual  artistic  craftsmen  into  one  of  co- 
operative industrial  craftsmen;  and  however 
much  one  may  regret  the  necessity,  the  only 
road  to  the  economic  revival  of  craftwork  in 
India  is  that  which  has  already  been  taken  by 
Western  nations  and  Japan.  That  work  of 
the  same  quality,  or  even  of  a  similar  character 
to  that  which  was  done  in  the  past,  will  be 
produced  under  the  new  system  cannot  be 
expected.  Both  in  Europe  and  Japan  the 
change  has  been  followed  by  deterioration  in 
design,  and  India  cannot  hope  to  escape  where 
others  have  sutfered.  But  the  artistic  instinct 
and  a  love  of  beautiful  things  are  widespread 
and  firmly  rooted  in  the  Indian  character.  The 
craftsmen  possess  powers  of  invention  in  design 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  people,  but  these 
have  been  suppressed  for  a  century  by  the 
depressing  conditions  with  which  they  have  had 
to  contend.  If  the  artistic  industries  can  be 
established  upon  a  basis  in  conformity  with, 
and  not  in  antagonism  to,  modern  economic 
conditions,  the  artistic  instinct  and  technical 
skill  of  Indian  craftsmen  will  revive  and  India 


will  regain  the  honourable  place  she  once  held 
in  the  world  of  art.  In  the  report  of  the  Indian 
Industrial  Commission  the  need  for  some  State- 
aided  system  of  industrial  and  commercial 
organisation  of  the  industrial  arts  with  an  ex- 
panded scheme  of  technical  and  artistic  instruc- 
tion for  the  craftsmen  has  been  recognised;  and 
valuable  suggestions  were  made  by  experts  who 
gave  their  evidence  when  the  Commission  visited 
the  different  Provinces.  The  success  of  the 
scheme  recommended  by  the  Commission  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  energy  with  which  it 
is  applied,  and  the  practical  knowledge  and  the 
assistance  required  by  each  of  the  different 
crafts  on  the  part  of  those  who  control  it.  If, 
in  addition,  the  same  hnancial  assistance  and 
encouragement  are  given  by  the  Imperial  and 
Local  Governments  to  the  Indian  craftsmen 
that  have  been  bestowed  by  their  own  Govern- 
ment upon  the  art  workers  of  Japan,  industrial 
art  in  India  will  quickly  emerge  from  the  cloud 
of  depression,  which  has  hung  over  it  for  a  con- 
tury  past,  into  the  sunlight  of  prosperity. 
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The  fisheries  of  India,  potentially  rich,  as  yet 
yield  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  could  were 
they  exploited  in  a  fashion  comparable  with 
those  of  Europe,  North  America  or  Japan. 
The  fishing  industry,  particularly  the  marine 
section,  has  certainly  expanded  considerably 
within  the  last  50  years  concurrently  with  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  transport  and 
increase  in  demand  for  fish,  cured  as  well  as 
fresh,  from  the  growing  populations  of  the 
great  cities  within  reach  of  the  seaboard.  The 
caste  system,  however,  exerts  a  blighting 
influence  on  progress ;  fishing  and  the  fish  trade 
are  universally  relegated  ta  low  caste  men  who 
alike  from  their  want  of  education,  the  isola- 
tion caused  by  their  work  and  caste,  and  their 
extreme  conservatism,  are  among  the  most 
ignorant,  suspicious  and  prejudiced  of  the  popu- 
lation, extremely  averse  from  amending  the 
methods  of  their  forefathers  and  almost  uni- 
versally without  the  financial  resources  requisite 
to  the  adoption  of  new  methods,  even  when 
convinced  of  the'r  value.  Higher  caste  capi- 
talists have  hitherto  fought  shy  of  association 
with  the  low  caste  fishermen,  and,  except  in 
the  case  of  joint  stock  companies  to  engage  in 
large  operations  on  new  lines,  these  capitalists 
cannot  be  counted  upon  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Indian  fisheries.  As  in  Japan,  it 
appears  that  the  general  conditions  of  the  in- 
dustry are  such  that  the  initiative  must  ne- 
cessarily be  taken  by  Government  in  the  uplift 
and  education  of  the  fishing  community  and  in 
the  introduction  and  testing  of  new  and  improved 
apparatus  and  methods. 

The  first  local  Government  to  lead  the  way 
was  that  of  Madras,  which  in  1905  initiated  an 
investigation  of  the  industry,  both  marine  and 
fresh- water,  appointing  Sir  F.  A.  Nicholson  to 
supervise  operations.  Bengal  followed  suit  in 
1906,  and  from  these  beginnings  have  sprung 
the  two  local  Fisheries  Departments  of  Madras, 
and  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa.  Bombay, 
the  remaining  seaboard  province,  has  com- 
paratively small  fresh-water  interests  com- 
pared with  Madras  and  Bengal,  and  as  it 
happens  that  her  marine  fisheries  are  favoured 
with  good  harbours  and  the  most  enterprising 
race  of  sea-fishermen  in  India,  there  was  less 
urgent  need  for  State  help  in  the  industry. 
Hence  fisheries  there  are  only  now  becoming 
the  subject  of  Government  solicitude,  their 
care  being  apportioned  to  the  newly  created 
Department  of  Industries. 

Madras. 

The  Madras  coast  line  of  1,750  miles  is  mar- 
gined by  a  shallow-water  area  within  the  100 
fathom  line  of  40,000  square  miles ;  outside  of 
a  mere  fringe  inshore,  this  vast  expanse  of  fish- 
able  water  Ues  idle  and  unproductive.  The 
surf- swept  East  coast  is  singularly  deficient 
in  harbours  whereon  fishing  fleets  can  be  based, 
and  so  from  Ganjam  to  Negapatam,  the  un- 
sinkable  catamaran,  composed  of  logs  tied  side 
by  side,  is  the  only  possible  sea-going  fishing 
craft.  Its  limitations  circumscribe  the  fishing 
power  of  its  owners  and  consequently  these  men 
are  poor,  and  the  produce  of  their  best  efforts 
meagre  compared  with  what  it  would  be  if  better 


and  larger  boats  were  available  and  possible. 
The  West  coast  is  more  favoured.  From  Sep- 
tember till  April,  weather  conditions  are  good 
enough  to  permit  even  dugout  canoes  to  fish 
daily.  The  people  of  this  coast  are  fond  of  fish 
and,  as  no  difficulty  is  found  in  beaching  canoes 
and  boats  throughout  this  season,  the  fishing 
population  is  a  large  one.  The  1911  Census 
gave  75,013  adults  as  subsisting  on  fishing  in- 
dustries in  Malabar  and  S.  Kanara,  a  small 
number  after  all,  considering  the  immense  wealth 
of  these  seas.  The  chief  fishes  are  sardines, 
mackerel,  catflshes  and  jewfishes  {Tcora  or  qol) ; 
the  two  first  overshadow  all  others.  So  greatly 
in  excess  of  food  requirements  are  the  catches 
of  sardines  that  every  year  large  quantities  are 
turned  into  oil  and  manure.  Fishing  outside 
the  5-fathom  line  is  little  in  evidence,  save  by 
Bombay  boats  (Ratnagiri)  which  are  engaged 
in  drift  netting  for  bonito,  seer  and  other 
medium-sized  fishes.  These  strangers  are  en- 
terprising fishers  and  bring  large  catches  into 
Malpe  and  Mangalore  and  other  convenient 
centres ;  the  material  is  largely  cured  for  ex- 
port. 

Fish-curing  is  practised  extensively  every- 
where on  the  Madras  coasts  ;  its  present  success 
is  due  primarily  to  Dr.  Francis  Day  who,  after 
an  investigation  from  1869-71  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  whole  of  India,  pressed  for  the  grant  to 
fishermen  of  duty-free  salt  for  curing  purposes 
within  fenced  enclosures.  He  advocated  much 
else,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  and  the  salt  con- 
cession was  the  sole  tangible  result  of  his  long 
and  honourable  efforts.  His  salt  suggestions 
were  accepted  by  the  Madras  Government, 
and  from  1882  a  gradually  increasing  number 
of  yards  or  bonded  enclosures  were  opened  at 
which  salt  is  issued  free  of  duty  and  often  at 
rates  below  the  local  cost  of  the  salt  to  Govern- 
ment. At  present  about  140  of  such  yards  are 
scattered  alone  the  coast  and  over  50,000  tons 
of  wet  fish  are  annually  cured  therein. 

The  pearl  and  chank  fisheries  in  Palk  Bay 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mannar  are  Government  mono- 
polies. The  former  are  now  of  little  value 
and  no  remedial  measures  seem  possible ; 
the  latter  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency  and  bring  in  substantial  re- 
turns :  the  net  profit  for  1918-19  was  Rs.  67,580. 
Chanks  or  conche  (Turbinella  pirum)  are  hand- 
some porcelain  white  shells  of  great  thickness 
and  considerable  size,  much  in  demand  in 
Bengal,  particularly  Dacca,  where  the  industry 
centres,  for  manufacture  into  bangles. 

The  inland  fisheries  of  Madras  compare 
unfavourably  with  those  of  Bengal.  Many  of 
the  rivers  dry  up  in  the  hot  season  and  few 
of  the  many  thousands  of  irrigation  tanks 
throughout  the  province  hold  water  for  more 
than  6  to  9  months.  As  a  consequence  inland 
fisheries  are  badly  organized  and  few  men  devote 
themselves  to  fishing  as  their  sole,  or  even  main, 
occupation.  The  custom  is  to  neglect  or  ignore 
the  fishery  value  of  these  streams  and  tanks  so 
long  as  they  are  fuU  of  water ;  only  when  the 
streams  shrink  to  pools  and  the  tanks  to  puddles 
do  the  owners  or  lessees  of  the  fishing  rights 
turn  out  to  catch  fish.  The  result  is  a  dearth 
of  fish  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
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a  giut  for  a  few  days,  and  often  much  waste  in 
consequence.  The  chief  fresh-water  fishes 
of  economic  importance  are  the  murrel,  notable 
for  its  virtue  of  Uving  for  considerable  period 
out  of  water,  various  carps,  and  catflshes,  the 
hilsa  (in  East  Coast  rivers  only),  and  the  catla. 
In  the  Nilgiris,  the  Rainbow  trout  has  been 
acclimatised  and  thrives  well.  The  Nilgiri 
Game  Association  maintain  a  hatchery  at  Ava- 
lanche, where  quantities  of  fry  are  hatched 
and  reared  for  the  replenishment  of  the  streams 
of  the  plateau. 

The  Madras  Department  of  Fisheries. 
As  Government  attention  has  been  given  in 
Madras  over  a  longer  period  to  the  improvement 
of  fisheries,  and  a  larger  staff  concentrated  upon 
the  problems  involved  than  elsewhere,  this 
Presidency  has  now  the  proud  position  of  know- 
ing that  her  fisheries  and  collateral  industries 
are  better  organized  and  more  progressive  than 
those  in  other  provinces.  The  credit  for  the 
wonderful  success  which  has  been  achieved  and 
the  still  greater  promise  of  the  future,  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  wise  and  cautious  plans 
of  Sir  F.  Nicholson,  who  from  1905  to  1918 
had  the  guidance  of  affairs  entrusted  to  him. 
In  1905  he  was  appointed  on  special  duty  to 
investigate  existing  conditions  and  future  po- 
tentialities :  in  1907,  a  permanent  status  was 
given  by  the  creation  of  a  Fisheries  Bureau, 
and  this'  in  turn  has  developed  into  a  separate 
Department  of  Government,  now  administered 
by  Mr.  James  Hornell,  F.L.S.,  as  Director.  Sir 
F'.  Nicholson  continues  to  accord  his  valuable 
assistance  as  Honorary  Superintendent  of  West 
Coast  stations.  The  higher  staff  consists  of 
a  Marine  Biologist  charged  primarily  with  the 
investigation  of  the  fife -histories  of  the  princi- 
pal food- fisheries  of  the  coast  ;  a  Marine  Assis- 
tant in  charge  of  the  departmental  fisheries  1 
(pearling,  chanks,  beche-de-mer,  etc.)  and  with 
experiments  in  the  development  of  inshore 
and  deep-sea  fishing  methods  ;  an  Assistant 
Director  who  supervises  the  co-operative  and 
socio-economic  side  of  the  Department's  opera- 
tions, a  Piscicultural  Assistant  exclusively 
employed  upon  inland  pisciculture,  and  other 
officers  who  have  charge  respectively  of  sections 
dealing  with  education  and  industrial  work, 
which  include  a  Training  Institute  for  .village 
teachers,  experimental  and  demonstration 
canneries,  fish- curing  yards,  and  oil  and  guano 
factories.  The  public  fish-curing  yards  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Salt  and  Abkari  De- 
partment will  eventually  pass  into  the  charge 
of  the  Fisheries  Department  ;  at  present  as  a 
trial  measure,  6  yards  have  boen  transferred 
and  are  now  being  operated  directly  under  the 
latter  Department,  with  a  view  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  better  methods,  and  improved  hygiene. 
Other  newly  opened  yards  are  also  being  aa- 
ministered  on  model  lines  by  the  Department. 
Its  activities  are  so  varied  and  far  reaching 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  enumerate  them  in  the 
space  available,  much  less  to  give  details. 
So  far  its  most  notable  industrial  successes 
have  been  the  reform  of  manufacturing  processes 
in  the  fish- oil  trade,  the  creation  of  a  fish- guano 
industry,  the  establishment  of  a  fish  cannery 
and  the  development  of  canned  goods  other 
than  sardines,  which  alone  had  been  canned 
previously  in  Malabar,  and  the  opening  of  an 
oyster  farm  conducted  under  hygienic  condi- 
tions, (For  details   see  the  Bulletins  of  the 


Department,  issued  from  the  Government  Press, 
Madras  *  eleven  volumes  have  been  issued  to 
date).  All  this  work  has  been  carried  on  under 
serious  handicap  for  want  of  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  the  research  staff  ;  prior  to  the  war 
proposals  were  elaborated  for  headquarters 
buildings  in  Madras  comprising  laboratories, 
experimental  hatcheries,  and  a  large  public 
aquarium  ;  postponed  owing  to  war  conditions 
these  are  again  under  discussion.  In  Madras 
the  Department  controls  a  small  public  aqua- 
rium, deservedly  popular  as  the  first  and  only 
one  on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

Fishing  rights  in  the  large  irrigation  tanks 
were  transferred  from  Government  to  local 
authorities  many  years  ago  ;  these  tanks  are 
now  being  reacquired  by  Government  in  order 
that  they  may  be  restocked  periodically  by  the 
Department  ;  the  results  so  far  have  shown  a 
profit  on  the  operations.  To  breed  the  necessary 
fry,  three  fish  farms  are  in  operation,  and  the 
construction  of  two  more  is  proposed.  In  these 
the  chief  fish  bred  are  the  Gourami,  obtained 
from  Java,  and  Etrorlus  suratensis,  which  has 
the  excellent  attribute  of  thriving  and  breeding 
as  well  in  brackish  as  in  fresh  water  ;  both  pro- 
tect their  eggs  while  developing,  a  useful  habit 
and  both  are  largely  vegetarian  in  diet.  A  fur- 
ther activity  is  represented  by  the  breeding  of 
small  fishes  specially  addicted  to  feed  upon  the 
aquatic  larvae  of  mosquitoes.  These  are  sup- 
plied in  thousands  to  municipalities  and  other 
local  authorities  at  a  nominal  price,  for  intro- 
duction into  mosquito-haunted  sheets  of  water. 
The  educational  work  of  the  Department  is 
becoming  one  of  its  most  important  branches 
whether  it  be  in  specially  training  teachers  for 
schools  in  fishing  villages,  in  training  men  in 
the  technology  of  curing,  canning,  and  oil  ma- 
nufacture ;  in  co-operative  propaganda  and 
in  the  supply  of  zoological  specimens  for  the 
use  of  college  classes  and  museums.  The  last 
named  has  filled  a  long-felt  want  and  is  contri- 
buting materially  to  the  advancement  of  the 
study  of  zoology  throughout  India  ;  there  is 
now  no  need  to  obtain  specimens  from  Europe. 

The  development  of  deep-sea  fishing  is  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  Government  ;  splendid 
trawl  grounds  are  indicated  off  Ca,pe  Comorin 
extending  over  an  area  of  some  4,000  square 
miles  ;  other  promising  areas  are  known  else- 
where, but  so  far  the  hmiting  factors  are  the 
lack  of  cold  storage  accommodation  at  any 
port  in  the  Presidency,  and  the  want  of  a  deep 
water  harbour  in  the  south,  where  steam- traw- 
lers can  discharge  direct  into  store. 

Bengal  &  Bihar  &  Orissa. 

The  fishing  value  of  this  extensive  deltaic 
region  lies  primarily  in  the  enormous  area  occu- 
pied by  inland  waters — rivers,  creeks,  j  heels, 
and  swamps,  to  say  nothing  of  paddy  fields  ana 
tanks.  These  swarm  with  fish  and,  as  the  Hindu 
population  are  free  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
aversion  to  a  fish- diet  which  is  widely  preva- 
lent among  the  better  castes  in  the  south, 
the  demand  for  fish  is  enormous.  Kice  and 
fish  are  indeed  the  principal  mainstays  of  the 
population  and  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of 
the  people  consume  fish  as  a  regular  item  of 
diet.  'It  is  calculated  that  1*6  per  cent,  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  fishing  and  its  connect- 
ed trades,  a  percentage  that  rises  to  2*6  in  the 
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Presidency,  Raj  Shahi,  and  Dacca  Divisions. 
644,000  persons  in  Bengal  subsist  by  fishing 
with  324,000  maintained  by  the  sale  of  fish, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  fishing  is  not 
considered  an  honourable  profession.  As  a 
fresh-water  fisherman  the  Bengali  is  most  in- 
genious, his  traps  and  other  devices  exceedingly 
clever  and  effective — in  many  cases  too  effective 
— so  eager  is  he  for  immediate  profit,  however 
meagre  this  may  be.  The  greatest  inland 
fishery  is  that  of  the  hilsa  {Clupea  ilisha)  which 
annually  migrates  from  the  sea  in  innumerable 
multitudes  to  seek  spawning  grounds  far  up  the 
branches  of  the  Ganges  and  the  other  great 
rivers.  Other  valued  and  abundant  fishes  are 
the  rohu  {Labeo  rohita  )  and  the  katla,  (Catla 
caMa);  prawns  abound  everywhere.  Of  impor- 
tant fishes  taken  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
rivers  and  in  the  great  network  of  creeks  spread 
throughout  the  Sunder  bans,  the  bekti  (Lates* 
calcarifer)  and  the  mullets  are  the  most  esteem- 
ed ;  apart  from  these  estuarine  fish  the  most 
valuable  sea-fishes  are  the  mango-fishes  {Poly- 
nemus,)  pomfrets  and  soles.  The  Sea-fisheries 
are  as  yet  little  exploited,  the  fishermen  of 
Orissa,  where  alone  coastal  fishing  is  of  any 
local  importance,  having  no  sea-craft  save 
catamarans  of  inferior  design  and  construction. 

For  administrative  fishery  purposes  Bengal, 
Behar  and  Orissa  constitute  a  single  region 
under  one  Department  of  Fisheries,  whereof 
the  Director  is  Mr.  T.  SouthweU,  A.R.C.S. 
Followmg  the  inquiry  begun  in  190^  by  Sir 
K.  G.  Gupta,  an  investigation  of  the  steam 
trawl  potentialities  of  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  was  undertaken,  the  trawler  Golden 
Crown  being  employed  for  the  purpose.  The 
results  showed  that  there  are  extensive  areas 
suitable  for  trawling  and  capable  of  yielding 
large  quantities  of  high  class  fish.  Much  atten- 
tion was  devoted  during  these  trawl  cruises  to 
the  acquisition  of  increased  knowledge  of  the 
marine  fauna,  the  results  being  published  in 
the  Records  and  Memoirs  of  the  Indian  Museum. 
For  various  reasons,  the  chief  perhaps  being 
the  hostility  of  vested  interests,  the  lack  of 
cold  storage  facilities  and  the  loss  of  time  involv- 
ed by  the  trawler  having  to  bring  her  catches 
to  Calcutta  instead  of  sending  them  by  a  swift 
tender,  the  experiment  was  financially  a  faihire 
and  was  dropped.  With  ever- increasing  de- 
jj^and  for  fish  in  Calcutta  and  the  concurrent 
rise  in  prices,  the  prospects  of  remunerative 
steam-trawling  are  now  much  more  promising 
and  there  seems  a  prospect  of  one  or  more  steam 
trawling  companies  being  floated  in  the  imme- 
diate future  The  trade  is  a  difficult  one  to 
organize  and  without  a  rare  combination  of 
technical  fishery  knowledge  and  far  sighted 
and  comprehensive  organization  the  danger 
run  by  the  investing  public  will  be  considerable. 

The  Bengal  Fisheries  Department  has  of 

necessity  a  more  hmited  scope  for  its  activities 
than  in  the  case  of  Madras.  Practically  no 
coastal  minor  industries  exist,  neither  do  the 
natural  conditions  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any 
can  be  created  without  extreme  difficulty,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  great  trawl  industry  which 
alone  might  be  able  to  caU  into  existence  fac- 
tories devoted  to  the  utilization  of  fish- by e- 
products.  The  most  profitable  utilization  of 
the  energy  o  f  its  officers  would  appear  to  lie 
in  the  uplift  of  the  general  fishing  population 


with  a  view  to  free  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  mahajans  (fish  contractors  and  middlemen) 
and  enable  them  to  put  more  capital  into  their 
business  and  to  conduct  it  co-operatively.  This 
is  necessarily  extremely  slow  work,  but  the 
Department  has  made  a  beginning  and  once  a 
few  societies  can  be  made  successful,  the  news 
of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  members  will 
constitute  the  best  possible  form  of  propaganda. 

Scientific  investigation  has  bulked  largely 
in  the  output  of  work  by  the  Department  not 
always  directly  connected  with  fishery  science. 
Among  the  more  important  contributions  are 
papers  on  fish  parasites  and  on  the  life  histories 
and  anatomy  of  the  fresh- water  mussels.  The 
latter  are  used  extensively  at  Dacca  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cheap  pearl  buttons.  The  Dacca 
bangle  factories  carry  on  an  important  local 
industry  of  very  ancient  standing  ;  their  mate- 
rial is  almost  entirely  obtained  from  the  South 
Indian  and  Ceylon  chank  fisheries  already 
alluded  to. 

Bombay. 

Whereas  Bengal's  fisheries  are  at  present 
confined  principally  to  inland  waters,  those  of 
Bombay  are  concerned,  «ave  in  Sind,  almost 
entirely  with  the  exploitation  of  the  wealth  of 
the  sea.  Bombay  is  favoured  with  a  coast  line 
abounding  with  excellent  harbours  for  fishing 
craft,  a  fair-weather  season  lasting  for  some 
seven  months,  and  a  fishing  population  more 
alive  to  their  opportunities  and  more  daring 
than  those  of  the  sister  Presidencies.  Bombay 
sea-fisheries  are  of  very  great  importance  finan- 
cially as  well  as  economically  and,  though  there 
is  less  necessity  for  a  special  department  to 
develop  marine  industries,  there  is  ample  scope 
for  most  useful  work  in  improving  curing  me- 
thods, in  introducing  canning,  and  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  minor  marine  industries  particular- 
ly those  connected  with  the  utilization  of  bye- 
products.  With  this  end  in  view  the  recent 
Director  of  Industries,  Mr.  P.  J.  Meade,  C.I.E., 
I.C.S.,  obtained  the  sanction  of  Government 
to  include  *  Fisheries'  within  his  purview,  and 
there  are  now  two  officers  in  the  Department 
engaged  upon  fishery  investigation  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  more  important  sea-fish  are  pomfrets, 
soles  and  sea-perches  among  which  are  included 
the  valuable  Jew-fishes  (Scicena  spp.)  often 
attaining  a  very  large  size  and  notable  as  the 
chiei  source  of  **  i3sh- maws'*  or  "  sounds,  " 
largely  exported  from  Bombay  for  eventual 
manufacture  into  isinglass.  The  finest  of  Bom- 
bay fishing  boats  hail  from  the  coast  between 
Bassein  and  Surat.  These  boats  are  beauti- 
fully constructed,  attain  a  considerable  size, 
and  are  capable  of  keeping  the  sea  for  weeks 
together.  In  the  season  they  fish  principally 
off  the  Kutch  and  Kathiawar  coasts  and  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Their  main 
method  of  fishing  is  by  means  of  huge  anchored 
stow  nets,  which  are  left  down  for  several  hours 
and  hauled  at  the  turn  of  the  tide.  The  chief 
catches  are  bombil  (Bombay-ducks),  pomfrets 
and  jew-fishes.  The  first  named  are  dried  in 
the  sun  after  being  strung  through  the  mouth 
upon  lines  stretched  between  upright  posts. 
South  of  Bombay  the  fishermen  of  Katnagiri 
and  Rajpur  make  use  of  another  and  lighter 
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,  class  of  fishing  boat,  specially  designed  for  use 
in  drift-net  fishing.  Fine  hauls  of  bonito,  seer 
.  (a  large  form  of  mackerel)  and  allied  fishes  are 
i  f)ften  made  during  the  season  from  September 
:  to  January  and  later  of  shark  and  rayfish.  For 
*  the  latter  specially  large  and  powerful  nets  are 
^  employed.  For  part  of  the  fair  season,  when 
I  fishing  is  not  usually  remunerative,  many 
i  of  the  larger  Bombay  fisliing  boats  are  emT»loyed 
I  as  small  coasters,  a  fact  which  shows  how  large 
i  they  run  in  size 

!  In  Sind  considerable  sea-fishing  is  carried 
on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karachi  chiefly  for 
larae  and  coarse  fish,  as  shark,  rays  and 
jewfishes.  The  edible  oyster  trade  of  Karachi 
was  once  extensive,  the  creeks  of  the  Indus 
producing  a  species  of  oyster  superior  to  that 
found  in  Bombay  and  Madras  backwaters  and 
estuaries.  Unrestricted  exploitation  of  beds 
or"  limited  extent  inflicted  great  harm,  and  now, 
when  various  salutary  restrictions  are  imposed 
the  beds  are  slow  to  respond.  Occasionally 
large  deposits  of  the  window  pane  oyster  (Pla- 
cima  placenta)  are  found  in  the  Indus  creeks 
and  as  these  produce  seed  pearls  in  abundance, 
(Government  leased  the  beds  to  the  highest 
])idder.  The  pearls  are  largely  exported  to 
dhina  for  use  in  medicine.  Considerable  fish- 
eries exist  in  the  River  Indus,  chiefly  for  the 
fish  known  as  palla,  which  are  annually  leased 
out  by  Government  for  about  Es.  20,000. 
]n  the  Gulf  of  Kutch  two  pearl  fisheries 
xist,  one  for  the  tnnf  pearl  oyster,  the  other 
for  the  window-pane  oyster.  The  former  is 
carried  on  by  His  Highness,  the  Mahaiaja  of 
Jamnagar,  the  other  partly  by  this  Prince 
and  partly  by  the  administration  of  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar  of  Baroda. 
The  latter  industry  owes  its  local  existence  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  Baroda  Government  who 
in  1905  obtained  the  services  on  (ieputatiou 
of  the  oflacer  who  is  now  Director  of  Fisheries 
in  Madras,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
Marine  potentialities  of  the  Baroda  territory 
in  Kathiawar.  One  of  the  consequences  was 
the  discovery  of  large  deposits  of  pearl- bearing 
window-pane  oysters,  until  then  unknown  ; 
of  late  years  these  beds  have  produced 
annually  from  Rs.  15,000  to  Es.  25,000  in 
revenue,  perhaps  the  best  example  we  have 
in  India  of  the  profitable  nature  of  well-dhcc- 
tcd  scientific  enauiry  into  fishery  problems. 
The  Baroda  Government,  continuing  their 
enlightened  interest  in  the  fishery  development 
have  had  two  officers  trained  in  the  Madras 
I'isheries  Department  and  now  employ  them 
in  development  work  on  the  Baroda  coast. 

Burma. 

As  with  Bengal,  the  main  fisheries  of  Burma 
are  those  in  inland  waters.  From  time  immemo- 
rial the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  certain 
classes  of  inland  waters  has  belonged  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  right  has  been  perpetuated  in 
various  fishery  enactments,  the  latest  of  which 
is  the  Burma  Fisheries  Act  of  1905.  Fishing 
is  also  carried  on  along  the  coast,  but  the  sea 
fisheries  absorb  but  a  small  portion  of  industry. 
!  Most  of  the  fishermen  labour  in  the  streams 
and  pools,  which  abound  particularly  in  the 
Delta  Districts.  The  right  to  work  these 
fisheries,  mentioned  in  the  enactments  alluded 


I  to  above,  is  usually  sold  at  auction,  and  pro- 
ductive  inland  waters  of  this  kind  often  fetch 
very  considerable  sums.  River  fishing  is 
largely  carried  on  by  means  of  nets,  and  gene- 
rally yields  revenue  in  the  shape  of  licence 
fees  for  each  net  or  other  fishing  implement 
used.  Here  and  there  along  the  coast  are 
turtle  banks  which  yield  a  profit  to  Govern- 
ment. In  the  extreme  south  the  waters  of  the 
I  Mergui  Archipelago  afford  a  rich  harvest  of 
fish  and  prawns,  mother-of-pearl  shells  and 
I  their  substitutes,  green  snails  and  trochas, 
shark-fins,  fish-maws,  and  beche-de-mer. 
I  Pearling  with  diving  apparatus  was  introduced 
by  Australians  with  Filipino  and  Japanese 
divers  in  1893.  They  worked  mainly  for  the 
shell,  it  being  impossible  for  them  to  keep  an 
effective  check  on  the  divers  as  regards  the 
pearls.  After  about  five  years,  when  the 
yield  of  shell  had  decreased,  they  all  left. 
The  industry  was  then  carried  on  by  the 
Burmese. 

In  1918,  the  Burma  Government  deputed 
one  of  their  civilians  to  study  the  methods  of 
fishery  development  found  successful  in  Madras. 
His  report  and  recommendations  are  now  before 
Government.  From  what  is  known  of  fishery 
conditions  in  Burma,  the  coastal  fisheries  appear 
more  backward  and  undeveloped  than  any- 
where else  in  India.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  Burman  is  a  poor  sailor,  and  partly 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  population  can  earn 
a  fair  living  by  agriculture  and  other  less  ha- 
zardous and  more  profitable  caUings.  The 
stress  of  population  has  not  yet  been  felt  in 
Burma. 

The  Punjab. 

A  Punjab  Fisheries  Department  came  into 
being  as  an  experimental  measure  in  1912  and 
received  the  official  sanction  of  Government 
,  as  a  regular  department  of  the  Punjab  in  April 
1916.  It  operates  under  a  Warden  of  Fisheries, 
under  control  of  the  Financial  Commissioner. 
During  the  first  three  years  the  Department 
was  almost  entirely  concerned  with  preliminary 
work,  consisting  largely  of  investigations  and 
I  experinents  in  the  Beas  and  Ravi  Rivers. 

These  rivers  were  examined  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  indigenous  species  which 
inhabited  them,  their  habits,  spawning  grounds 
and  other  data  which  would  enable  Government 
to  frame  regulations  for  their  protection.  The 
various  fishing  communities  were  interviewed 
and  their  views  and  statements  carefully  con- 
sidered as  to  their  rights  in  Government  waters. 
Rules  based  upon  the  evidence  when  collated 
were  subsequently  drafted  and  approved  by 
Government  for  the  regulation  of  fishmg  in 
various  districts,  and  are  said  to  be  working 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  Those  for  each 
district  take  account  of  special  local  conditions, 
with  a  view  both  to  conserve  the  fish  supply 
and  to  secure  a  reasonable  revenue  to  Govern- 
ment. 

Trout  culture  flourishes  in  the  hill  streams, 
good  sport  being  enjoyed  by  anglers  in  the  Kulu 
Valley  where  operations  were  first  initiated. 
The  Kangra  streams  are  now  receiving  atten- 
tion, various  consignments  of  ova  having  been 
sent  there,  successfully  hatched  out,  and  turned 
into  suitable  waters. 
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The  Opium  Trade. 


Two  descriptions  of  opium  must  be  distin- 
guished. Bengal  opium  which  is  manufactured 
from  poppy  grown  in  the  United  Provinces ; 
and  Malwa  opium  which  is  almost  entirely 
produced  in  certain  Native  States  in  Central 
India  and  Rajputana. 

Bengal  Opium— Cultivation  of  poppy  is 
only  permitted  under  license.  The  cultivator 
to  whom  advances  are  made  by  Government 
free  of  interest  is  required  to  sell  the  whqle  of 
his  production  to  the  Opium  Factory  at 
Ghazipur  at  a  rate  fixed  by  Government, 
now  Rs.  7/8  per  seer  of  70°  consistency.  The 
area  licensed  for  cultivation  has  in  recent  years 
been  much  reduced  as  a  consequence  of  the 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Chinese  Government,  and  is  now 
restricted  to  the  United  Provinces.  The 
following  are  the  figures  of  the  area  under 
cultivation  and  of  production  in  1917-18  :  Bighas 
cultivated,  331,21(5:  Gross  produce  in  Maunds, 
32,321 :  number  of  chests  manufactured,  25,146. 
At  the  Factory  two  classes  of  opium  are  manu- 
factured : 

(1)  "  Provision "  opium  intended  for  export 
to  foreign  countries.  This  opium  is  made  up  in 
balls  or  cakes,  each  weighing  3*5  lbs.,  70  cakes 
weighing  140y  lbs.  being  packed  in  a  chest. 

(2)  '*  Excise  "  opium  intended  for  consump- 
tion in  British  India.  This  is  made  up  m  cubic 
packets,  each  weighing  one  seer,  60  packets 
being  packed  in  one  chest.  It  is  of  higher 
consistency  than   *'  provision  "  opium. 

**  Provision  "  opium  is  sold  by  public  auc- 
tion in  Calcutta,  the  quantity  to  be  sold  being 
fixed  by  Government.  This  quantity  has 
been  reduced  in  recent  years  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  with  China,  the  figures 
being  15,440  chests  in  1911  and  6,700  chests 
in  1912.  Exports  to  China  have  been  stopped 
altogether  since  1913. 

Malwa  Opium. — The  poppy  from  which 
Malwa  opium  is  manufactured  is  grown  chiefly 
in  the  Native  States  of  Indore,  Gwalior,  Bhopal, 
Jaora,  Dhar,  Rutlam,  Mewar  and  Kotah.  The 
Britisli  Government  has  no  concern  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy,  or  the  manufacture  j 
of  the  opium :  but  it  used  to  regulate,  before  i 
exports  to  China  were  stopped,  the  import  of 
Malwa  opium  into,  and  the  transport  through, 
its  territories.  As  the  chief  market  for  Malwa 
opmm  was  China,  and  as  the  States  in  which  the 
drug  is  produced  had  no  access  to  the  sea, 
except  through  British  territory,  the  British 
Government  were  able  to  impose  a  duty  on  the 
importation  of  the  drug  on  its  way  to  Bombay 
for  exportation  by  sea. 

No  statistics  of  cultivation  or  production 
are  available.  The  poppy  is  sown  in  November, 
the  plants  flower  in  February,  and  by  the  end 
of  March  the  whole  of  the  opium  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  cultivators  who  sell  the  raw 
opium  to  the  vfllage  bankers.  It  is  then  bought 
up  by  the  large  dealers  who  make  it  up  into 
balls  of  about  twelve  ounces  and  store  it  until 
it  is  ready  for  export,  usually  in  September 
or  October.  The  opium  is  of  90°  to  95°  con- 
sistency and  is  iiacked  in.  half  chests:  con- 


siderable dryage  took  place  in  the  case  of  new 
opium  while  transported  to  Bombay. 

Sales  of  Malwa  opium  for  export  to  China  have 
ceased  since  January  1913  and  the  trade  has 
become  extinct  since  17th  December  of 
that  year  when  the  last  shipment  was  made. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  Malwa  opium 
exported  from  Bombay  went  to  China.  There 
is  no  market  for  it  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
A  few  chests  annually  are  shipped  to  Zanzibar 

Revenue. — The  revenue  derived  by  the  Gov« 
ernment  of  India  from  opium  in  recent  years 
is  as  follows  : — 

£ 

1915-16  1,913,514 

1^16-17    3,160,005 

W17-18    3,078,903 

1918-  19    3,229,000 

1919-  20    (Budget  Estimate)   ..  3,066,200 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  1919- 
20  is  £  1,046,100. 

Agreement  with  China.-— The  fluctuations 
in  the  revenue  derived  from  opium  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  trade  conditions  arising 
out  of  the  limitation  of  opium  exports. 
In  1907  being  satisfied  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
suppress  the  habit  of  consuming  opium  in 
China,  the  Government  of  India  agreed  to 
co-operate  by  gradually  restricting  the  amount 
of  opium  exported  from  India  to  China.  In 
1908  an  arrangement  was  concluded  by  which 
the  total  quantity  of  opium  exported  from  India 
was  to  be  reduced  annually  by  5,100  chests  from 
an  assumed  standard  of  67,000  chests.  Under  a 
further  agreement,  signed  in  May  1911,  the 
cessation  of  the  trade  was  to  be  accelerated  on 
evidence  being  shown  of  the  suppression  of  the 
native  production  of  opium  in  China,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  agreement  a  further  limi- 
tation was  placed  on  exports  to  Chinese  ports. 
The  reduction  of  exports  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  the  drug  in  China  and  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  price  obtained  in  India  at  the 
auction  sales.  For  some  considerable  time,  how- 
ever, in  1912  the  trade  in  China  was  paralys- 
ed by  the  imposition  by  Provincial  Governors 
in  defiance  of  instructions  from  the  Central 
Government  of  restrictions  on  the  importation 
and  sale  of  Indian  opium.  Stocks  accumulated 
rapidly  at  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  and  the 
position  in  December  1912  had  become  so  acute 
that  a  strong  and  influential  demand  was  made 
on  the  Government  of  India  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion by  the  suspension  of  sales.  Sales  were  ac- 
cordingly postponed  both  of  Bengal  and  Malwa 
opium  and  in  order  to  afford  the  Malwa  trade 
the  most  complete  rehef,  the  Government  of 
India  undertook  to  purchase  for  its  own  use 
11,253  chests  of  Malwa  opium  which  re- 
mained to  be  exported  in  1913.  The  present 
position  is  that  the  export  trade  to  China  has 
ceased  since  1913.  The  exports  of  opium  on 
jjrivate  account  amounted  in  1917-18  to  12,000 
ewts.  valued  at  Ks.  240  laklis.  The  importing 
countries,  in  order  of  importance,  were  Indo- 
china, Java,  Siam,  Japan,  Hongkong  and  Straits 
Settlements. 
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GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE. 


The  total  value  of  the  glass  and  glassware 
imported  into  India  in  1918-19  was  Bs.  124 
lakhs  compared  with  the  Rs.  162  in  the  preceding 
year  and  Rs.  161  lakhs  the  quinquennial  average 
up  to  1913-14.  The  imports  of  glassware  in 
India  were  showing  an  upward  increase,  they 
being  in  1913-14  over  Rs,  190  lakhs  in  value,  i.e., 
over  the  quinquennial  average.  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Germany  before  tne  outbreak  of  the 
war  exported  bangles,  beads,  bottles,  funnels, 
chimneys  and  globes,  etc.,  to  the  values  of  Es.ll6 
lakhs  in  1913-14.  The  value  of  average  im- 
ports from  the  enemy  countries  during  the  five 
pre-war  years  was  Us.  93  lakhs  or  about  57% 
of  the  trade.  With  their  disappearance  from 
the  Indian  market,  imports  from  Japan  have 
increased  to  71%  from  8%,  the  pre-war  average. 
United  Kingdom  increased  her  shipments  of 
sheet  and  plate  glass,  which  before  1914  came 
largely  from  Belgium.  Japan,  however,  could 
not  meet  the  Indian  demand,  and  hence  renewed 
and  pioneer  efforts  were  made  in  India  to  partly 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Indian  consumer. 

Manufacture  of  Glass  in  India. — Glass 
was  manufactured  in  India  in  centuries  before 
Christ  and  Pliny  makes  mention  of  "Indian 
Glass "  as  being  of  superior  quality.  As  a 
result  of  recent  archaeological  explorations,  a 
number  of  small  crude  glass  vessels  have  been 
discovered  indicative  of  the  very  primitive 
stage  of  the  Industry.  But  no  further  traces 
of  ancient  Indian  Glass  Industry  as  such  sur- 
vive ;  yet,  it  is  certain  that  by  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  an  established  Industry  producing 
mainly  bangles  and  small  bottles.  The  quality 
of  the  material  was  inferior  and  the  articles 
turned  out  were  rough.  Beyond  this  stage, 
the  industry  had  not  progressed  until  the  nine- 
tics  of  the  last  century.  Manufacture  of  glass 
in  India  on  modern  European  lines  dates  from 
the  nineties  of  the  last  Century,  when  some 
pioneer  efforts  were  made  in  this  line.  Since 
then  a  number  of  concerns  have  been  started,  a 
number  of  them  have  failed,  while  some  are 
still  clinging  to  life  owing  to  war  conditions. 
They  mainly  devote  themselves  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  bangles  and  lampware  side  by  side  with 
bottle-making  on  a  small  scale.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  criterion  which  determines  the  two  well- 
defined  classes  of  the  Industry  in  its  present 
stage,  (i)  indigenous  Cottage  Industry  and  (ii) 
the  modern  Factory  Industry. 

(i)  The  indigenous  Cottage  Industry  which  is 
represented  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  has 
its  chief  centres  in  Firozabad  District  of  U.  P., 
and  Belgaum  District,  in  the  South,  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
bangles  made  from  "glass  cakes  or  blocks" 
made  in  larger  Factories.  The  industry  is  at 
present  in  a  flourishing  state  and  supphes  nearly 
one -third  of  the  Indian  demand  for  bangles. 
The  quality  has  been  improved  by  the  discovery 
of  new  glazing  processes  and  for  the  present 
the  turnover  in  this  line  has  gone  up  to  20  lakhs 
of  rupees  a  year.  But  these  bangles  have  now 
to  face  a  very  hard  competition  from  Japan 
whose '  *  silky  "  bangles  are  ousting  the  old- type 
Indian  ones. 

(ii)  The  modern  Factory  type  of  organization 
of  this  Industry  is  just  in  its  infancy  at  present. 
The  existing  Factories  either  stop  at  producing 
glass  cakes  for  bangle  as  in  Firozabad  or  simple 


kind  of  lampwares  and  bottles.  With  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  anci  machinery  in 
India  they  can  neither  produce  sheet  and  plate 
glass,  nor  do  they  pretend  to  manufacture 
laboratory  or  table  glass.  Artistic  glassware  is 
out  of  question  and  the  private  capitalists  who 
have  to  run  their  concerns  mostly  with  com- 
mercial ends  do  not  think  worth  their  while  to 
spend  money  and  labour  on  it.  War  caused  a 
great  decrease  in  volume — though  not  so  much 
in  value  which  was  much  increased — of  the 
imports  of  the  lampware,  etc.,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  Indian  demand  for  them,  new  Factories 
were  started  and  old  revived,  which  produced 
only  cheap  and  simple  kind  of  lampware  and 
bottles  on  small  scale.  The  total  production  of 
these  Indian  Glass  Works  has  not  been  exactly 
estimated,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
they  were  able  to  meet  in  these  war  years 
nearly  half  the  Indian  demand  for  this  kind  of 
glassware.  There  are  at  present  14  Factories 
engaged  in  the  production  of  lampware,  of  which 
two  or  tlu:ee  only  produce  bottles  and  carbovs 
also.  The  chief  centres  for  the  former  kind  are 
Bombay,  Jubbulpore,  Allahabad,  and  Bijhoi 
and  Ambala  ;  while  bottles  are  only  manufac- 
tured at  Naini  and  Lahore,  and  recently  at 
Calcutta. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  war  period 
a  number  of  Glass  Works  have  been  opened  iii 
the  Bombay  Presidency  and  adjoining  districts 
local  manufacture  having  been  stimulated  by 
the  cessation  of  imports  of  German,  Austrian 
and  Belgian  glass. 

Causes  of  failure. — Records  of  the  earlier 
ventures  have  shown  that  the  failures  in  some 
cases  were  due  in  part  at  least  to  preventible 
causes,  prominent  among  which  were  (1)  Lack 
of  enlightened  management ;  (2)  Lack  of  proper 
commercial  basis,  as  in  some  cases  the  proprie- 
tors had  a  number  of  other  more  larger  concerns 
to  look  to.  (3)  Bad  selection  of  site.  An  ideal 
site  for  a  Glass  Factory  would  be  determined 
by  the  {a)  nearness  of  quartz  and  fire-clav 
{b)  nearness  of  fuel,  and  (c)  by  the  nearness  of 
market.  At  least  two  must  be  present.  In  some 
concerns,  two  were  absent.  (4)  Speciahsation 
was  lacking,  some  factories  in  their  initial  stages 
trying  to  manufacture  three  or  four  different 
kinds  of  glassware  simultaneously  like  lampware 
bottles,  and  bangles  etc.  (5)  Paucity  of  suffici- 
ent fluid  capital  for  initial  expenses  for  machinerv 
or  other  improvements  or  even  in  some  cases  for 
running  the  concern  in  the  beginning. 

But  beyond  these  there  are  certain*  real  and 
special  causes  that  contributed  to  the  failure  of 
some  of  these  and  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
rest.  Chief  among  them  are  (1)  The  Industry 
is  in  its  infant  stage  and  hence  such  failures  are 
but  incidental.  (2)  No  expert  guidance  in  this 
line,  there  is  a  lack  of  men  and  good  literature 
(3)  Paucity  of  skilled  labour  of  higher  type.' 
The  present  Indian  workmen  in  this  line  and 
blowers  are  few  in  number  and  iJliterate.  Thev 
therefore,  master  the  situation  and  are  unamend 
able  to  management.  (4)  Heavy  cost  of  good 
fuel,  the  works  usually  being  situated  \Wiere 
good  sand  and  quartz  can  be  obtained,  and 
consequently,  in  most  cases,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  coal-fields.  (5)  To  a  certain  extent 
competition  from  Japan  and  other  European 
countries. 
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Alkali  used  is  almost  entirely  of  English 
manufacture  being  Carbonate  of  Soda  98-99% 
in  a  powdered  form.  This  Alkali  has  almost 
completely  taken  place  of  the  various  Alkaline 
Earths  formerly  employed  by  the  Glass  Bangle 
manufactures  as  the  latter  cannot  be  used  in 


plest  form  is  highly  technical  and  can  be  eflaci- 
ently  carried  on  only  by  scientifically  trained 
managers  and  expert  workmen.  The  present, 
stage  has  been  reached  by  importing  men,  only 
partially  equipped  with  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations, from  Europe  and  Japan,  and  by  sending 


the  manufacture  of  glass  which  is  to  compete  Indian  students  abroad  to  pick  up  what  know- 
with  the  imported  article.    These  points  must  i  ledge  they  can.    The  glass  industry  is  a  closed 


be  carefully  noted  for  future  guidance. 

The  Industry  has  developed  considerably 
under  war  conditions ;  but  in  peace  times,  in 
this  transition  stage,  immediate  efforts  must  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  what  the  Indian  Indus- 
trial Commission  say  in  their  Report  (Appendix 
E).,  viz :  "  The  Glass  Industry,  even  in  its  sim- 


trade  and  its  secrets  are  carefully  guarded, 
that  the  latter  method  has  not  proved  conspi- 
cuously successful.' ' 

Bibliography. — Indian  Industries  Commis- 
sion Report  (Appendix) ;  Indian  Munitions 
Board,  Industrial  Handbook,  etc. 


WILD  BIRDS'  PLUMAGE. 


The  Bill  for  prohibiting  the  importation  into 
England  of  wild  birds'  plumage,  which  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  in  1913,  was  the 
occasion  of  a  fierce  controversy  on  the  nature 
of  the  plumage  traffic.  But  organised  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill  failed  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  plumage  trade  was  not  one  of  great  cruelty. 
Among  well-authenticated  cases  from  India 
that  prove  its  cruelty  was  one  from  Karachi,  in 
1913,  in  which  two  men  were  fined  for  sewing 
up  the  eyes  of  birds  so  that  they  should  not 
fight  in  their  cages.  It  was  stated  that  this 
was  a  common  practice  of  fishermen  in  Sind, 
who  breed  birds  and  export  their  feathers  to 
England.  This  according  to  The  Times,  is 
not  only  another  apparent  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of  plumage 
from  India  is  notoriously  evaded  by  smuggling 
into  the  open  market  of  England,  but  shows 
how  easily  abuses  might  arise  under  any  system 
which  gave  a  general  sanction  to  feather-farming. 
All  legitimate  methods  of  breeding  birds  for 
their  plumage  can  be  safeguarded  as  definite 
exceptions  under  an  Act  prohibiting  importa- 
tion;  and  only  the  exclusion  by  law  of  all 
plumage  not  so  specified  can  put  England 
abreast  of  the  United  States  and  of  her  own 
daughter  Dominions  in  the  suppression  of  a 
barbarous  industry. 

Plumage  birds. — The  birds  most  killed 
on  account  of  their  plumage  in  India  are  paddy 
birds,  kingfishers,  bustards,  junglefowl,  egrets, 
pheasants,  paroquets,  peafowl,  and  hoopoes. 
Perhaps  the  most  extensively  killed  in  the 
past  has  been  the  Blue  Jay  (Coracias  Indica). 
The  smaller  Egret  is  met  with  throughout 
India  and  Northern  Burma.  It  is  a  pure 
white  slim  heron  which  develops  during  the 
breeding  season  a  dorsal  train  of  feathers, 
which  elongates  and  becomes  "  decomposed " 
as  it  is  expressed,  that  is  to  say,  the  barbs  are 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  thus 
forming  the  ornamental  plume  or  aigrette  for 
which  these  birds  are  much  sought  after  and 
ruthlessly  destroyed.  Thirty  years  ago  the  exports 
were  valued  at  over  six  lakhs  in  one  year,  but 
since  1895  the  export  trade  has  steadily 
diminished.  But,  though  legitimate  exports 
have  been  stopped,  the  trade  is  so  lucrative  as 
to  lead  to  many  attempts  at  smuggling.  Within 
a  recent  period  of  12  months  the  Bombay  Pre- 
ventive Department,  for  example,  seized  egret 
plumes  worth  Rs.  2,19,047  in  India  and  £44,000 
in  London  The  rupee  value  represents  the 
sum  which  the  exporters  paid  to  those  who 
took  the  feathers  from  the  birds,  so  the  loss  to 
the   trade    was    considerable.  In  addition. 


penalties  varying  from  Rs.  5,000  to  Rs.  10,000 
each  and  amounting  altogether  to  Rs.  59,175 
were  inflicted  on  the  ten  merchants  concerned 
in  attempting  to  export  the  feathers.  A  case 
was  reported  from  Rangoon  in  191C  of  a  man 
being  found  in  possession  of  22  lbs.  of  egret 
feathers  valued  at  Rs.  66,000. 

Legislation. — Indian  legislation  on  the 
subject  will  be  studied  with  interest  by  those 
who  have  followed  the  course  of  legislation  on 
this  subject  in  other  countries.  Until  1887  no 
legislation  was  considered  necessary  in  India. 
An  Act  of  that  year  enabled  local  governments 
and  municipal  and  cantonment  authorities  to 
make  rules  prohibiting  under  penalties  the  sale 
or  possession  of  wild  birds  recently  killed  or 
taken  during  their  breeding  seasons,  and  the 
importation  into  any  municipal  or  cantonment 
area  of  the  plumage  of  any  wild  birds  during 
those  seasons ;  and  local  governments  were 
empowered  to  apply  these  provisions  to  animals 
other  than  birds. 

Afterwards,  in  1902,  action  was  taken  under 
the  Sea  Customs  Act  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  the  skins  and  feathers  of  birds,  except  feathers 
of  ostriches  and  skins  and  feathers  exported 
bona  fide  as  specimens  illustrative  of  natural  his- 
tory. Act  VIII  of  1912  goes  much  further  than 
the  previous  law.  It  schedules  a  list  of  wild 
birds  and  animals  to  which  the  Act  is  to  apply 
in  the  first  instance,  enables  local  governments 
to  extend  this  list,  empowers  local  governments 
to  establish  "  close  times,"  presumably  during 
the  breeding  seasons,  in  the  whole  of  their 
territories  or  in  specified  areas,  for  wild  birds 
and  animals  to  which  the  Act  applies,  and 
imposes  penalties  for  the  capture,  sale,  and 
purchase  of  birds  and  animals  in  contravention 
of  the  "  close  time  "  regulations,  and  for  the 
sale,  purchase  and  possession  of  plumage  taken 
from  birds  during  the  close  time.  There  is 
power  to  grant  exemptions  in  the  interests  of 
scientific  research,  and  there  are  savings  for 
the  capture  or  killing  by  any  person  of  a  wild 
animal  in  defence  of  himself  or  of  any  other 
person,  and  for  the  capture  or  killing  of  any 
wild  bird  or  animal  in  bona  fide  defence  of 
property. 

One  defect  in  the  law  may  be  noticed.  Wlien 
an  exporter  is  discovered,  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment can  on  a  magistrate's  warrant  have  his 
house  searched  and  seize  the  feathers  found 
there  to  produce  as  evidence  that  he  is  engaged 
in  the  trade.  But  they  have  to  return  the 
feathers  and  can  only  take  possession  of  them 
if  they  are  discovered  presently  in  course  of 
export. 
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BREWERIES. 


statistics  compiled  from  official  returns  show  i 
that  there  were,  in  1912,  22  breweries  in  I 
British  India,  of  which  one  did  not  work  during  ! 
the  year.  Fifteen  of  these ,  are  private  property 
and  seven  are  owned  by  six' joint-stock  compan- 
ies with  a  nominal  capital  of  Rs.  26,71,000,  of 
which  Rs.  22,26,260  was  paid  up  at  the  end  of 
1912-13.  Eight  of  the  breweries  are  located 
at  stations  in  the  Himalayas  from  Murree  to 
Darjeeling.  The  largest  brewery  is  the  one  at 
Murree,  the  Bangalore,  Solon,  Uawalpindi, 
Kasauli,  Poona,  and  Mandaiay,  breweries 
standing  next  in  the  order  shown.  In  the  pre- 
war year  production  was  3,654,000  gallons. 
This  figure  rose  in  1918  to  8,214,000  gallons,  an 
increase  of  32  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 


preceding  year. 

A  substantial  quantity  of  beer  produced 
Jocally  is  consumed  by  the  British  troops  in 
India.  In  1907  the  Army  Commissariat  puj  - 
chased  some  38  per  cent,  of  the  total  production 
and  the  average  purchases  in  the  live  years 
1903-1907  amounted  to  2,633,616  gallons 
yearly.  From  the  1st  January,  1908,  the 
contracts  with  Indian  breweries  for  the  supply 
of  malt  liquor  to  British  troops  have  been 
discontinued,  each  British  regiment  being  left 
free  to  make  its  own  arrangements  to  obtain 
the  necessary  supply ;  as  a  result,  the  figures 
of  Army  consumption  are  no  longer  readily 
available. 


GRAIN  ELEVATORS. 


The  question  of  adopting  elevators  for  the 
handling  of  Indian  grain  has  engaged  attention 
for  some  time  and  has  assumed  increased  im- 
portance in  the  light  of  the  railway  congestion 
experienced  in  recent  years  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  grain  season.  In  the  last  three 
years  great  strides  have  been  made  by  other 
Countries  in  the  adoption  or  perfecting  of  the 
elevator  system,  and  a  large  mass  of  contem- 
porary data  on  the  subject  has  been  brought 
together  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  De- 
partment. Since  the  subject  is  one  that  can- 
not receive  adequate  consideration  in  India 
till  the  facts  are  before  the  public,  these  have 
been  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Indian 
Wheat  and  Grain  Elevators,  by  the  late  Mr.  F. 
Noel-Paton,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence  to  the  Government  of  India.  The 
work  gives  full  particulars  regarding  India's 
production  of  wheat,  and  shows  that  less  than 
one-eighth  of  the  crop  is  exported.  It  des- 
cribes the  conditions  under  which  the  grain 
is  held  and  the  risks  that  it  runs.   It  is  pointed 


out  that  the  cultivator  has  no  adequate  mean 
of  preserving  his  wheat  and  that  he  is  cons- 
trained to  sell  at  harvest  time  :  also  that  the 
prices  then  obtained  by  him  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  usually  current  in  later  months. 
The  constant  natiu-e  of  the  European  demand 
is  explained  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  gauge 
the  probability  that  the  enormously  increased 
quantities  of  wheat  to  be  expected  when  new 
irrigation  tracts  come  into  bearing  would  be 
accepted  by  Europe  at  one  time  and  at  a  good 
price,  or  could  be  economically  transported 
under  a  system  in  which  a  few  months  of  con- 
gestion alternated  with  a  longer  period  of  stag- 
nation. Figures  are  given  which  suggest  that 
in  practice  the  effect  of  equipping  railways 
to  do  this  is  to  intensify  the  eVil  and  so  to  en- 
gage in  a  vicious  circle.  The  author  explains 
the  structm-al  nature  of  elevators  and  their 
functions  as  constituted  in  other  countries. 
Particulars  are  given  as  to  the  laws  that  govern 
their  operations  in  such  countries. 


TRADE  MARKS. 


The   Indian   Merchandise    Marks  Act 

(IV  of  1889)  was  passed  in  1889,  but  its  operation 
in  the  earlier  years  was  restricted,  especially  in 
Calcutta,  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
Customs  machinery  for  the  examination  of 
goods.  In  1894,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
present  tariff,  the  Customs  staff  was  strengthened 
for  the  examination  of  goods  for  assessment  to 
duty,  and  this  increase  enabled  examination 
to  be  made  at  the  same  time  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act.  The  Act  was 
Intended  originally  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
sale  of  goods  bearing  false  trade  marks  or  false 
trade  descriptions  (as  of  origin,  quality,  weight, 
or  quantity).  While  the  Act  was  before  the 
Legislature  a  provision  was  added  to  require 
that  piece-goods  should  be  stamped  with 
their  length  in  yards.  In  this  respect  these 
goods  are  an  exception,  for  the  Act  does  not 
require  that  other  descriptions  of  goods  should 
be  stamped  or  marked,  though  it  requires  that 
when  goods  are  marked  the  marks  must  be  a 
correct  description.   The  number  of  deten- 


tions under  the  Act  during  the  twenty  years 
ending  1912-13  has  been  : — 

Average  of  the  five  years 

ending    1897-98  1,386 

1902-03  1,411 

»  „  „  „  „  ..  1907-08  1,198 
„  „  ■„  „  ..  1912-13  1,960 
Detention  is  but  rarely  followed  by  confis- 
cation, and  there  have  been  only  109  such 
cases  during  the  stated  twenty  years.  Usually, 
detained  goods  are  released  with  a  fine,  and 
this  procedure  was  followed  in  19,282  cases  out 
of  the  29,774  detentions  ordered  in  the  same 
period.  In  10,364  cases  the  detained  goods 
were  released  without  the  infliction  of  a"  fine. 
In  this  period  of  twenty  years  42  per  cent,  of  the 
detentions  were  on  account  of  the  application  of 
false  trade  marks  or  false  trade  descriptions. 
In  36  per  cent,  of  the  cases  detention  was  ordered 
because  the  country  of  origin  was  either  not 
stated  or  was  falsely  stated,  and  in  21  per  cent, 
because  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  stamp- 
ing of  piece-goods  had  been  infringed. 
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HIDES,  SKINS  AND  LEATHER. 


India's  local  manufactures  of  skins  and  leather  \ 
liave  steadily  increased  in  recent  years.  Previous  : 
1,0  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  trade  in  raw  hides  j 
in  this  country  was  good ;  there  was  a  large 
demand  for  hides,  and  prices  ruled  high.  While 
in  the  continental  markets  stocks  were  high 
owing  to  overtrading  in  the  previous  year, 
the  United  States  had  a  shortage  which  was 
estimated  at  approximately  two  million  pieces. 
On  the  declaration  of  war,  the  trade  which 
had  up  till  then  been  brisk  was  seriously  dislo- 
cated. Exports  to  enemy  countries,  especially 
to  the  great  emporium  of  Indian  hides,  Ham- 
burg, were  stopped,  and  exporters  had  to  find 
new  markets  for  the  raw  material.  The  raw 
hide  business  of  India,  it  is  well  known,  has 
hitherto  been  largely,  if  not  quite  entirely, 
in  the  hands  of  German  firms  or  firms  of  German 
origin.  Germany  has  had  the  largest  share 
of  India's  raw  hides.  In  the  four  months 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  she  took  39  per 
cent,  of  the  total  exports.  In  1912-13  she 
took  32  per  cent,  and  in  1913-14,  35  per  cent. 
Raw  hides  were  exported  to  Trieste  in  consi- 
derable quantities  whence  they  were  taken  to 
Germany  or  Austria.  In  the  four  months 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  15  per  cent,  of 
India's  exports  passed  through  Trieste ;  in 
1913-14  the  percentage  was  21. 

Conditions  of  the  Trade  — The  trade  in 
hides  and  skins  and  the  craft  in  leather 
manufacture  are  in  the  hands  either  of 
Mahomedans  or  of  low  caste  Hindus,  and 
are  on  that  account  participated  in  by  a  com- 
paratively small  community.  The  traffic  is 
subject  to  considerable  fluctuations  concomitant 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  In  famine 
years  for  instance  the  exports  of  untanned 
hides  rise  to  an  abnormal  figure.  The  traffic 
is  also  peculiarly  affected  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  capital  and  by  the  religious  objection 
which  assigns  it  to  a  position  of  degradation 
and  neglect :  it  has  thus  become  a  monopoly 
within  a  restricted  community  and  suffers  from 
the  loss  of  competition  and  popular  interest 
and  favour. 

No  large  industry  has  changed  more  rapidly 
and  completely  than  that  of  leather.  By 
the  chrome  process,  for  example,  superior 
leather  may  be  produced  from  the  strongest 
buffalo  hides  in  seven  days,  from  cowhide  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  from  sheep  and  goat 
skins  in  six  to  eight  hours  ;  and  these  opera- 
tions formerly  took  thirty  days  or  as  much  as 
eighteen  months.  Of  these  changes  the  native 
tanners  of  India  were  slow  to  take  advantage, 
but  in  spite  of  general  backwardness  the  leather 
produced  by  some  of  the  tanneries,  especially 
those  under  European  management,  is  in 
certain  respects  equal  to  the  best  imported 
articles.  But  since  the  outbreak  of  war  pro- 
gress has  been  more  rapid  and  considerable 
quantities  of  special  forms  of  chrome  leather, 
for  which  Indian  hides  are  particularly  suit- 
able, have  found  a  ready  market  in  London. 

Protecting  the  industry— The  report  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  pointed  out  that 


the  principal  difficulty  at  present  in  the  hides 
and  leather  industry  was  the  lack  of  organisa- 
tion and  expert  skill.  Government  action  to 
foster  the  industry  was  first  taken  in  September 
1919,  when  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Imperial 
I^eirislative  Council  further  to  amend  the  Indian 
Tariff  Act,  1894.  The  effect  of  this  Bill  wa^ 
officially  described  as  follows:  "  It  is  to  impose 
an  export  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  hides  and  skins 
with  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent  on  hides  and  skins 
exported  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
there  tanned.  Its  object  is  to  ensure  that  our 
hides  and  skins  shall  be  converted  into  fully 
tanned  leather  or  article^  of  leather  so  far  as 
possible  in  India  and  failing  this  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire,  instead  of  being  exported  in  a 
raw  state  for  manufacture  in  foreign  countries." 
Sir  George  Barnes  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Bill  and  described  the  tanning  industry  as  one 
of  the  most  promisine  Indian  industries  ex- 
plained that ' '  the  present  position  is  that  we 
have  in  India  at  the  present  time  some  hundreds 
of  tanneries  for  the  tanning  of  hides,  a  large 
number  of  which  have  come  into  existence  in 
order  to  satisfy  military  requirements  during 
the  war.  We  have  in  fact  the  foundations  of  a 
flourishing  tanning  industry,  but  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  it  may  tend  to  dwindle  and  disappear 
with  the  diminution  of  military  requirements, 
if  some  other  support  is  not  given.  We  want 
to  keep  this  industry  alive,  and  we  believe  that 
in  this  case  protection  in  the  shape  of  a  15  per 
cent  export  duty  is  justifyable  and  ought  to 
be  effective.  It  is  clearly"  just  also  that  the 
same  measure  of  protection  should  be  extended 
to  the  tanners  of  skins  whose  business,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  was  injured  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  war.  Though  Indian  tanneries 
have  enormously  increased  in  number  during 
the  past  three  years,  they  can  only  deal  with 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  raw 
hides  and  skins  which  India  produces,  and  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  India  and  the  security  of 
the  Empire  generally  that  this  large  surplus 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  tanned  ^  within  the 
Empire,  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  Bill 
proposes  a  10  per  cent  rebate  in  respect  of  hides 
and  skins  exported  to  any  place  within  the 
Empire.  I  should  add  that  it  is  proposed  to 
limit  by  notification  the  benefit  of  this  rebate 
to  hides  and  skins  actually  tanned  within  the 
Empire  ;  and  Indian  hides  and  skins  re-exported 
from  an  Empire  port  for  the  purpose  of  being 
tanned  abroad  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
rebate." 

Indigenous  methods. — India  possesses  a 
large  selection  of  excellent  tanning  materials 
such  as  Acacia  pods  and  bark,  Indian  sumach, 
the  Tanner's  cassia.  Mangroves,  and  Myra- 
bolans.  By  these  and  such  like  materials  and 
by  various  methods  and  contrivances,  hides 
and  skins  are  extensively  cured  and  tanned 
and  the  leather  worked  up  in  response  to  an 
immense,  though  purely  local,  demand.  But 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  leather  so  used  by 
effect  methods  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  articles  produced  rarely  fetch  much 
more  than  one-fourth  the  value  of  the  corres- 
ponding articles  made  of  imported  or  Cawnpor« 
(European  factory)  leather. 
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Trade  of  1918-19— The  quantity  of 
raw  hides  exported  was  19,100  tons. 
Seventy- four  per  cent  of  these  exports  was 
raw  cowhides  which  decreased  to  14,200  tons, 
from  15,900  tons  in  1917-18,  and  37,200  tons 
in  the  pre-war  year  1913-14.  The  decrease  , 
in  exports  is  accounted  for  by  the  prohibition 
which  existed  on  certain  classes  of  raw  hides 
until  April,  1919  and  partly  by  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  tanning  of  cowhides  in  India  for 
army  purposes,  and  partly  by  the  great  scarcity 
and  cost  of  freight  which  limited  the  export 
of  inferior  quality  of  hides.  The  largest  ship- 
ments were  to  the  United  Kingdom  (8,600  tons) 
and  to  Italy  (4,700  tons).  The  quantity  of 
raw  buffalo  hides  exported  (3,900  tons)  was  7 
per  cent,  below  that  of  1917-18.  The  United 
Kingdom  had  the  largest  share  of  these  exports, 
with  2,200  tons  or  55  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
as  against  1,400  tons  or  34  per  cent  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  United  States,  the  biggest 
buyer  in  previous  years,  came  next  after  the 
United  Kingdom  with  1,300  tons. 

The  exports  of  raw  skins  were  25,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  Nearly  three -fourths  of  the  total  exports 
went  to  the  United  States.  The  shipments 
to  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  by  24  per 


dehti  while  those  to  France,  Canada,  and  Japan 
increased.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  totai 
quantity  of  raw  skins  exported  consisted  of 
raw  goat  skins. 

Tanned  hides  were  exported  to  the  ex- 
tent of  25,500  tons,  an  increase  of  39  per  cent 
as  against  the  preceding  year,  and  of  more 
than  180  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  quinquen- 
nial average.  Almost  the  entire  quantity 
(99-  6  per  cent)  was  shipped  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Tanned  cowhides  were  25,000  tons  or 
98  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  tanned  hides,  as 
against  17,300  tons  in  1917-18.  The  quantity 
shipped  in  the  pre-war  year  1913-14  was  7,900 
tons  only.  Indian  tanned  hides  are  supplied 
to  Cawnpore  for  Army  Work  in  India  and  there 
has  in  this  and  similar  ways  been  an  increase 
in  the  local  consumption  of  these  hides. 

Exports  of  tanned  skins  were  3,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
year.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  exports 
have  been  permitted  under  license  since  Sep- 
tember, 1918.  The  quantity  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  2,300  tons  as  -against 
1,200  tons  in  1917-18.  The  remainder  was 
purchased  mainly  by  the  United  States 
(460  tons)  and  Japan  (150  tons). 
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A  handbook  to  the  Patent  Office  in  India, 
which  was  published  in  1916  by  the  Government 
Press,  Calcutta,  gives  the  various  Acts,  rules, 
.  and  instructions  bearing  on  the  subject  together 
with  hints  for  the  preparation  of  specifications 
and  drawings,  hints  for  searchers  and  other 
Valuable  information  that  has  not  hitherto 
been  readily  accessible  to  the  general  public 
in  so  convenient  a  form.  In  the  preface  JNIr. 
H.  G.  Graves,  Controller  of  Patents  and  Designs, 
explains  the  scope  of  the  Patent  laws  in  India 
and  indicates  wherein  they  differ  from  English 
law  and  procedure. 

The  foundation  of  patent  legislation  through- 
out the  world  lies  in  the  English  "  Statute  of 
Monopolies "  which  was  enacted  in  1623,  the 
21st  year  of  King  James  the  First.  In  part  this 
'  Act  has  been  repealed  but  the  extant  portion 
of  the  more  important  section  6  is  as  follows : — 
"  Provided  also  that  any  declaration  before 
mentioned  shall  not  extend  to  any  letters 
patent  and  grants  of  privilege  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years  or  under,  hereafter  to  be  made 
of  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any  manner  of 
new  manufactures  within  this  realm  to  the 
true  and  first  inventor  and  inventors  of  such 
manufactures,  which  others  at  the  time  of 
making  of  such  letters  patent  and  grants  shall 
not  use,  so  as  also  they  be  not  contrary  to  the 
law  nor  mischievous  to  the  State  by  raising 
prices  of  commodities  at  home,  or  hurt  of  trade, 
or  generally  inconvenient ;  the  said  fom-teen 
years  to  be  accomplished  from  the  date  of  the 
first  letters  patent  or  grants  of  such  privilege 
hereafter  to  be  made,  but  that  the  same  shall 
be  of  such  force  as  tliey  should  be  if  this  Act 
had  never  been  made,  and  of  none  other.'* 

The   existing    Indian     patent   law  is 

contained  in  the  Indian  Patents  and  Designs 
Act,  1911,  supplemented  by  the  Indian  Patents 


and  Designs  (Temporary  Hules)  Act,  1915,  and 
by  the  itules  made  under  those  Acts.  The 
Patent  Office  does  not  deal  with  trade  marks 
or  with  copyright  generally  in  books,  pictures, 
music  and  other  matters  which  fall  under  the 
Indian  Copyright  Act  III  of  1914.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  provision  of  law  in  British  India  for 
the  registration  of  Trade  IVIarks  which  are 
protected  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act 
(IV  of  1889)  which  forms  Chapter  XVIII  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code. 

On  the  whole,  Indian  law  and  procedure 
closely  follow  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  protection  of  inventions  and  the  registration 
of  designs,  as  they  always  have  done  in  matters 
of  major  interest.  One  main  difference  exists, 
however,  as  owing  to  the  absence  of  provision 
of  law  for  the  registration  of  trade  marks, 
India  cannot  become  a  party  to  the  International 
Convention  under  which  certain  rights  of  priority 
are  obtainable  in  other  countries. 

The  first  Indian  Act  for  granting  exclusive 
privileges  to  inventors  was  passed  in  1856,  after 
an  agitation  that  had  been  carried  on  fitfully 
for  some  twenty  years.  Difficulties  arising 
from  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Hoyal  Prerogative  prevented  earlier  action, 
and,  owing  to  some  informalities  the  Act  itself 
was  repealed  in  the  following  year.  In  1859 
it  was  re-enacted  with  modifications,  and  in 
1872  the  Patterns  and  Designs  Protection  Act 
was  passed.  The  protection  of  Inventions  Act 
of  1883,  dealing  with  exhibitions,  followed,  and 
then  the  Inventions  and  Designs  Act  of  1888. 
All  these  are  now  replaced  by  the  present  Act 
of  1911. 

The  existing  Acts  extend  to  the  whole  of 
British  India,  including  British  Baluchistan  and 
the  Santhal  Parganas.  This  of  course  includes 
Burma  but  it  does  not  embrace  the  Native 
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states.    Oi  the  latter  three,  viz.,  (1)  Hyderabad  ] 
(Deccan),   (2)  Mysore,  (3)  Gwalior  have  ordin-  I 
ances  of  their  own,  for  which  particulars  must  | 
be  obtained  from  the  Government  of  the  States  \ 
in  question  as   they   are    not  administered 
by  the  Indian  Patent  Office  in  Calcutta.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Act  of  1911  was  to  provide  a  simpler, 
more  direct,  and  more  effective  procedure  in 
regard  both  to  the  grant  of  patent  rights  and  to 
their  subsequent  existence  and  operation.  The 
changes  made  in  the  law  need  not  here  be  re- 
ferred to  in  detail.    They  gave  further  protec- 
tion both  to  the  inventor,  by  providing  that 
his  apphcation  should   be  kept  secret  until  \ 
acceptance,  and  to  the  public,  by  increasing  | 
the  facilities  for  opposition  at  an  effective  i 
period.    At  the  same  time  a  Controller  ol  | 
Patents  and  Designs  was  established,  with 
power  to  dispose  of  many  matters  previously 
referred  to  the  Governor- General  in  Council,  ; 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  grant  of  a 
sealed    "  patent "    instead  of  for  the  mere 
recognition  of  an  "  exclusive  privilege."  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  follow  with  the  necessary 
modifications  those  of  the  British  Inventions 
and  Designs  Act  of  1907. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Patents' 
Office  for  the  calendar  year  1916  states  thai  i 
four  hundred  and  forty-two  applications  fo]  i 
patents  and  1,773  applications  to  registei  | 
designs  were  made  in  1916  as  compared  with  i 
445  and  904  respectively  in  1915.  The  income' 
of  the  office  increased  from  Rs.  69,760-3  in 
1915  to  Ks.  77,608-13  in  1916.  Figures  for 
previous  years  are  published  in  the  Keport. 
Mr.  Graves,  the  Comptroller,  remarks  that  ii 
the  natural  increase  of  pre-war  conditions  had 
been  continued,  there  would  have  been  about 
800  applications  for  patents  and  an  income  oJ 
over  Rs.  80,000.  Apart  from  the  falling-ofl 
in  applications,  the  war  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  material  change  in  the  nature  ol 
inventions  in  this  country  where  the  novel 
necessities  of  the  moment  are  not  apparent 
and  cannot  therefore  be  supplied  by  would- 
be  patentees.  Altogether  2,649  patents  were 
in  force  on  31st  December  1916.  These  include 
1,814  patents  out  of  2,108  sealed  on  2,85S 
applications  under  the  Indian  Patents  and 
Designs  Act,  1911,  together  with  65  of  the  148 
patents  converted  under  section  81  of  that  Act. 
The  balance  770  consists  of  exclusive  privilege;- 
remaining  under  the  Inventions  and  Designs 
Act,  1888. 

Applications  for  patent  by  enemy  subject 

are  permitted,  but  as  a  rule  are  held  in  sus- 
pense and  the  sealing  of  patents  on  their 
applications  is  not  affected  for  the  present. 
Patents  in  existence  are,  however,  renewable 
at  the  option  of  the  holder  even  if  he  be  an 
enemy  as  it  is  not  considered  desirable  that 
the    property    therein  should  be  destroyed. 


It  can,  however,  be  alienated  or  utilised  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  on  application. 
Provision  for  these  proceedings  is  made  by  a 
License  Act,  and  rules  introduced  after  the 
year.  In  their  main  lines  the  License  Act  and 
rules  follow  the  practice  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  enable  the  controller  to  deal  with  patents 
held  by  enemy  subjects  and  remove  the  dis- 
abilities under  which  any  person  may  suffer 
in  respect  of  patents  or  designs  owing  to  the 
present  state  of  the  war. 

Printed  Specification  of  applications  for 

patents,  which  have  been  accepted  (8  annas 

per  copy),  may  be  seen  free  of  charge,  together 

with  other  publications  of  the  Patent  Office 

at  the  following  places : — 

^Vhmedabad.      C.  Technical  Institute. 

Allahabad  . .  Pubhc  Library. 

Bangalore  .Indian  Institute  of  Science. 

Bombay      .  .Record  Office. 

„  ..Victoria  Jubilee  Technical  Insti- 

tute, Byculla. 
„  . .  The  Bombay  Textile  and  Engin- 

eering Association,  No.  lA, 
Sussex  Road,  Parel. 

Calcutta    ..Patent  Office,  No.  1,  Council 
House  Street. 
„         . .  Civil  Engineering  College,  Sibpur. 

Cawnpore  . .  Office  of  the  Director  of  Industries* 
United  Provinces. 

Chinsurah  . .  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  Burd- 
wan  Division. 

Ceittagong  .  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  Chitta- 
gong  Division. 

Dacca        . .  Office  of  the  District  Board,  Dacca . 

Delhi        . .  Office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Hyderabad  .Revenue  Department  of  His 
Highness  the  Nizam's  Govern- 
ment. 

Jalpaigtjri  . .  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  Raj- 
shahi  Division. 

Karachi     . .  Office  of  the  City  Deputy  Collector. 

Lahore      . .  Punjab  Public  Library. 

London  ..The  Patent  Office,  25,  South- 
ampton Buildings,  W.  C. 

Madras      .  .Pvccord  Office,  Egmore. 
„         . .  College  of  Engineering. 

Mysore  . .  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, General  and  Revenue 
Department. 

Nagpur      .  .Victoria  Technical  Institute. 

POONA        . .  College  of  Engineering. 

Rangoon  . .  Office  of  the  Revenue  Secretary, 
Government  of  Burma. 

Roorkee    . .  Thomas  College. 

Sholapitr   . .  Office  of  the  Collector. 
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As  the  currency  of  India  is  based  upon  the  , 
rupee,  statements  with  regard  to  money  are 
generally  expressed  in  rupees,  nor  has  it  been 
found  possible  in  all  cases  to  add  a  conversion 
into  sterling.  Down  to  about  1873  the  gold 
value  of  the  rupee  (containing  165  grains  of 
pure  silver)  was  approximately  equal  to  2s., 
or  one-tenth  of  a  £,  and  for  that  period  it  is 
easy  to  convert  rupees  into  sterling  by  striking 
off  the  final  cipher  (Rs.  1,000=£100).  But 
after  1873,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver 
as  compared  with  gold  throughout  the  world, 
there  came  a  serious  and  progressive  fall  in  the 
exchange,  until  at  one  time  the  gold  value  of 
the  rupee  dropped  as  low  as  Is.  In  order  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  heavy  loss  caused 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  respect  of  its 
gold  payments  to  be  made  in  England,  and 
also  to  relieve  foreign  trade  and  finance  from 
the  inconvenience  due  to  constant  and  un- 
foreseen fluctuations  in  exchange,  it  was  re- 
solved in  1893  to  close  the  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  and  thus  force  up  the  value 
of  the  rupee  by  restricting  the  circulation. 
The  intention  was  to  raise  the  exchange  value 
of  the  rupee  to  Is.  4d.,  and  then  introduce  a 
gold  standard  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  15  =£3.  From 
1899  onwards  the  value  of  the  rupee  has  been  \ 
maintained,  with  insignificant  fluctuations, 
at  the  proposed  rate  of  Is.  4d.,  and  consequently 
since  that  date  three  rupees  have  been  equi- 
valent to  two  rupees  before  1873.  For  the 
intermediate  period,  between  1878  and  1899, 
\t  is  manifestly  impossible  to  adopt  any  fixed 
sterling  value  for  a  constantly  changing  rupee. 
But  since  1899,  if  it  is  desired  to  convert  rupees 
into  sterling,  not  only  must  the  final  cipher 
be  strucK  off  (as  before  1873^,  but  also  one-third 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  result.  Thus 
Rs.   l,000=i£10G— i=(abcut)  £67. 

Notation. — Another  matter  in  connection  i 
with  the  expression  of  money  statements 
in  terms  of  rupees  requires  to  be  explained. 
The  method  of  numerical  notation  in  India 
differs  from  that  which  prevails  throughout 
Europe.  Large  numbers  are  not  punctuated 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions,  but  in 
lakhs  and  crores.  A  lakh  is  one  hundred 
thousand  (written  out  as  1,00,000),  and  a  crore  i 
is  one  hundred  lakh  or  ten  millions  (written 
out  as  1,00,00,000).  Consequently,  according 
to  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  a  lakh  of 
rupees  (Ks.  1,00,000)  may  be  read  as  the  equi- 
valent of  £10,000  before  1873,  and  as  the  equi- 
valent of  (about)  £6,667  after  1899,  while  a 
crore  of  rupees  (Rs.  1,00,00,000)  may  similarly 
be  read  as  the  equivalent  of  £1,000,000  before 
1873,  and  as  the  equivalent  of  (about)  £666,667 
after  1899. 

Coinage. — Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  rupee  is  divided  into  16  annas,  a  frac- 
tion commonly  used  for  many  purposes  by  ! 
both  Natives  and  Europeans.  The  anna  was 
formerly  reckoned  as  1^.,  it  may  now  be 
considered  as  exactly  corresponding  to  Id. 
The  anna  is  again  sub-divided  into  12  pies. 

Weights. — The  various  systems  of  weights 
used  in  India  combine  imiformity  of  scale 
with  immense  variations  in  tlie  weight  of 
units.  The  scale  used  generally  throughout 
Northern  India,  and  less  commonly  in  Madras 


and  Bombay,  may  be  thus  expressed  one  maund 
40  seers,  one  seer  ==.16  chittaks  or  80  tolas. 
The  actual  weight  of  a  seer  varies  greatly  from 
District  to  District,  and  even  from  village  to 
village,  but  in  the  standard  system  the  tola  is 
180  grains  Troy  (the  exact  weight  of  the  rupee), 
and  the  seer  thus  weighs  2*057  lb.,  and  the 
maund  82*28  lb.  The  standard  is  used  in 
official  reports. 

Retail. — For  calculating  retail  prices,  the 
universal  custom  in  India  is  to  express  them  in 
terms  of  seers  to  the  rupee.  Thus,  when  prices 
change  what  varies  is  not  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  paid  for  the  same  quantity,  but  the  quanti- 
ty to  be  obtained  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 
In  other  words,  prices  in  India  are  quantity 
prices,  not  money  prices.  When  the  figure  of 
quantity  goes  up,  this  of  course  means  that  the 
price  has  gone  down,  which  is  at  first  sight 
perplexing  to  an  English  reader.  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  quantity  prices 
are  not  altogether  unknown  in  England^  espe- 
cially at  small  shops  where  pennyworths  of 
many  groceries  can  be  bought.  Eggs,  likewise, 
are  commonly  sold  at  a  varying  number  for  the 
shilling.  If  it  be  desired  to  convert  quantity 
prices  from  Indian  into  English  denominations 
without  having  recourse  to  money  prices  (which 
would  often  be  misleading),  the  following  scale 
may  be  adopted — based  upon  the  assumption 
that  a  seer  is  exactly  2  lb.,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  rupee  remains  constant  at  Is.  4d.,  1  seer 
per  rupee=:(about)  3  lb.  for  2s.,  2  seers  per 
rupee=(ahout)  6  lb.  for  2s.,  and  so  on. 

The  name  of  the  unit  for  square  measure- 
ment in  India  generally  is  the  bigha,  which 
varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
But  areas  have  been  expressed  in  this  work 
either  in  square  miles  or  in  acres. 

Proposed  reforms. — Indian  weights  and 
measures  have  never  been  settled  upon  an 
organised  basis  suitable  for  commerce  and 
trade  characteristic  of  the  modem  age.  They 
vary  from  town  to  town  and  village  to  village 
in  a  way  that  could  only  work  satisfactorily 
so  long  as  the  dealings  of  towns  and  village.^ 
were  self-contained  and  before  roads  and  rail- 
ways opened  up  trade  between  one  and  the 
other.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  England  a 
hogshead  of  wine  contains  63  gallons  and  a 
hogshead  of  beer  only  54  gallons  ;  that  a  bushel 
of  com  weighs  46  lbs.  in  Sunderland  and  240  lbs. 
in  Com  wall ;  that  the  English  stone  weight 
represents  14  lbs.  in  popular  estimation,  but 
only  5  lbs.,  if  Vv^e  are  weighing  glass,  and  eight 
for  meat,  but  6  lbs.  for  cheese.  Similar 
instances  are  multiplied  in  India  by  at  least 
as  many  times  as  India  is  bigger  than  Eng- 
land. If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  maund 
denomination  of  weight  common  all  over 
India,  we  shall  find  that  in  a  given  city  there 
are  nearly  as  many  maunds  as  there  are  articles 
to  weigh.  If  we  consider  the  maimd  as  be- 
tween district  and  district  the  state  of  affairs 
is  worse.  Thus  in  the  United  Provinces  alone, 
the  maund  of  sugar  weighs  48^  seers  in  Cawn- 
pore,  40  in  Muttra,  72^  in  Gorakhpur,  40  in 
Agra,  50  in  Moradabad,  43^  in  Saharanpur, 
50  in  Bareilly,  46  in  Fyzabad,  48i  in  Shab- 
jehanpiiE.         in   Gosbangunge.   The  rpatifcJ 
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vailes  throughout  all  India  from  the  Bengal 
or  railway  maund  of  82-2/7  lbs.  to  the  Factory 
maund  of  74  lbs.  lOoz.  lldrs.,  the  Bombay 
maund  of  28  lbs.,  which  apparently  answers 
to  the  Forest  Department  maund  in  use  at  the 
Fuel  Depot,  and  the  Madras  maund,  which 
some  authorities  estimate  at  25  lbs.  aud  others 
at  24  lbs.  and  so  on. 

Committees  of  Inquiry. — These  are  merely 
typical  instances  which  are  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. There  are  variations  of  every  detail 
of  weights  and  measures  in  every  part  of  India. 
The  losses  to  trade  arising  from  the  confusion 
and  the  trouble  which  this  state  of  things 
causes  are  heavy.  Municipal  and  commercial 
bodies  are  continually  returning  to  the  problem 
with  a  view  to  devising  a  practical  scheme 
of  reform.  The  Supreme  and  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments have  made  various  attempts  during 
40  years  past  to  solve  the  problem  of  universal 
units  of  weights  and  measures  and  commerce 
and  trade  have  agitated  about  the  question 
for  the  past  century.  The  Indian  railways 
and  Government  departments  adopted  a 
standard  tola  (180  grains),  seer  (80  tolas)  and 
maund  (40  seers)  and  it  was  hoped  that  this 
would  act  as  a  successful  "  lead "  which 
would  gradually  be  followed  by  trade  through- 
out the  empire,  but  the  expectation  has  not 
been  realised. 

The  Government  of  India  considered  the 
whole  question  in  consultation  with  the  pro- 
vincial Governments  in  1890-1894  and  various 
special  steps  have  at  different  times  been 
taken  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Bombay  appointed  a  committee 
in  1911  to  make  proposals  for  reform  for  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Their  final  report  has 
not  been  pubhshed,  but  they  presented  in 
1912  an  ad  interim  report  which  has  been 
issued  for  public  discussion.  In  brief,  it  points 
out  the  practical  impossibility  of  proceeding 
by  compulsory  measures  affecting  the  whole 
of  India.  The  Committee  stated  that  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  a 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  would  be 
heartily  welcome  by  the  people.  They  thought 
that  legislation  compulsorily  applied  over 
large  areas  subject  to  many  diverse  condi- 
tions of  trade  and  social  life  would  not  result 
in  bringing  about  the  desired  reform  so  success- 
fully as  a  "  lead  "  supplied  by  local  legislation 
based  on  practical  experience.  The  want 
of  coherence,  savoir  faire,  or  the  means  of  co- 
operation among  the  people  at  large  pointed 
to  this  conclusion.  The  Committee  pointed 
out  that  a  good  example  of  the  results  that 
will  follow  a  good  lead  is  apparent  in  the  East 
Khandesh  District  of  the  Presidency,  where 
the  District  Officer,  Mr.  Simcox,  gradually, 
during  the  course  of  three  years,  induced  the 
people  to  adopt  throughout  the  district  uni- 
form weights  and  measures,  the  unit  of  weight 
in  this  case  being  a  tola  of  180  grains.  But 
the  committee  abstained  from  recommending 
that  the  same  weights  and  measures  should 
be  adopted  over  the  whole  Presidency,  pre- 
ferring that  a  new  system  started  in  any  area 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  the 
best  system  already  prevailing  there. 

Proposals  from  England.— Suggestions 
bnyo  been  rnnde  by  the  J^ritjsh  Weights  and 


Measures  Association  and  the  Decimal  Asso< 

ciation,  respectively,  at  different  times  that 
British  weights  and  measures  and  the  decimal 
system  should.be  introduced.  Both  proposals 
fail  to  meet  the  special  requirements  set  forth 
by  the  Bombay  Committee.  Variations  of 
them  which  have  been  put  forward  by  different 
bodies  in  India  in  recent  years  are  that  the 
English  pound  weight  and  the  Enghsh  hundred- 
weight should  be  adopted  as  the  unit  of  weight 
for  all  India.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the 
importation  of  an  outside  unit  in  this  manner 
is  that  people  in  India  will  always  associate 
with  a  given,  familiar  denomination  of  weight 
or  measure  the  value  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  in  regard  to  it,  but  that 
if  a  new  weight  were  introduced  they  would 
learn  to  use  it  in  dealing  with  their  neighbours, 
without  the  interference  of  anything  resembling 
prejudice  at  what  they  might  regard  as  an 
attempt  to  tamper  with  their  old,  traditional 
standards  of  dealing. 

Committee  of  1913. — The  whole  problem 
was  again  brought  under  special  consideration 
by  the  Government  of  India  in  October,  1913, 
when  the  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  entire  subject  anew  : — 

Mr.  C.  A.  Silberrard  (President). 

Mr.  A.  Y.  G.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Rustomji  Fardoonji. 
This  Committee  reported,  in  August,  1915, 
in  favour  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights  to  be 
adopted  in  India  based  on  the  180  grain  tola. 
The  report  says: — Of  all  such  systems  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  most  widespread  and  best 
known  is  that  known  as  the  Bengal  or  Indian 
1  Railway  weights.  The  introduction  of  this 
system  involves  a  more  or  less  considerable 
change  of  system  in  parts  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur,  Bareilly  and  neighbouring 
areas),  practically  the  whole  of  Madras,  parts 
of  the  Punjab  (rural  portions  of  Amritsar  and 
neighbouring  districts),  of  Bombay  (South 
Bombay,  Bombay  city  and  Gujarat),  and  the 
North  West  Frontier  Province.  Burma  has 
at  present  a  separate  system  of  its  own  which  the 
committee  think  it  should  be  permitted  to 
retain.  The  systems  recommended  are :— - 
For  India. 

8  khaskhas 
8  chawals 
8  rattis 
12  mashes  or  4  tanks 
5  tolas 


16  chataks 
40  seers 


chawal 
ratti 
masha 
tola 
chatak 
seer 
maund 


For  Burma. 

=  1  large  y  we 
=  1  pe 
=  1  mu 
=  1  mat 
=  1  ngamu 
=  1  tikal 
=  1  peiktha  or 
viss. 

The  tola  is  the  tola  of  180  grains,  equal  to 
the  rupee  weight.  The  viss  has  recently  been 
fixed  at  3*  60  lbs.  or  140  tolas. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
met  with  general  approval  and  have  been 
referred  to  the  Provincial  Governments  for 
their  consideration. 


2  small  ywes 

4  large  ywes 
2  pes 

5  pes  or  2 1  mus 

1  mat 

2  ngamus 
100  tikals 
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The  conditions  of  factory  labour  until  1913 
were  regulated  by  the  Indian  Factories  Act 
oi:  1881,  as  amended  in  1891.  The  chief  pro- 
visions of  the  amended  Act  were  Local  Gov- 
ernments were  empovyered  to  appoint  inspec- 
tors of  factories,  and  certifying  surgeons  to 
certify  as  to  the  age  of  children.  A  mid-day 
stoppage  of  work  was  prescribed  in  all  fac- 
tories, except  those  worked  on  an  approved 
system  of  shifts,  and  Sunday  labour  was  pro- 
hibited, subject  to  certain  exceptions.  The 
hours  of  employment  for  women  were  limited 
tj  11,  with  intervals  of  rest  amounting  to  at 
least  an  hour  and  a  half;  their  employment 
between  8  p.m.  and  5  a.m.  was  prohibited, 
as  a  general  rule,  except  in  factories  worked 
by  shifts.  The  hours  of  work  for  children 
(defined  as  persons  below  the  age  of  14)  were 
limited  to  seven,  and  their  employment  at 
night  time  was  forbidden  ;  children  below  the 
age  of  nine  were  not  to  be  employed.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  fencing  of  machinery 
and  for  the  promulgation  of  rules  as  to  water 
supply,  ventilation,  the  prevention  of  over- 
crowding, etc. 

Act  of  1911. 

The  decision  to  imdertake  further  legisla- 
tion was  arrived  at  after  comprehensive  in- 
quiries. An  important  factor  in  the  case  was 
the  increasing  use  of  electric  light  in  the  Bombay 
Mills,  which  radically  changed  the  conditions 
prevailing  when  the  Act  of  1891  was  passed 
and  had  abolished  the  security  that  operatives 
would  not  be  employed  for  more  than  12  hours 
a  day  on  the  average.  The  question  of  the 
hours  of  employment  in  textile  factories  was 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  period  of 
prosperity  that  the  cotton  industry  began  to 
enjoy  in  the  cold  weather  of  1904  05,  a  large 
number  of  persons  operatives  being  regularly 
worked  for  15  hours  a  day  or  even  longer. 

Owing  to  complaints  regarding  the  long 
hours  worked  in  many  mills,  the  Government 
of  India  in  1906  appointed  a  small  Committee 
with  Commander  Sir  H.  P.  Freer-Sm^th,  R.N.. 
late  Superintending  Inspector  for  Dangerous 
Trades  in  England,  as  chairman,  to  conduct 
a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  textile  factories.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  the  working  hours  of  adult 
males  should  be  limited  to  12  hours  a  day  ; 
that  certificates  of  age  and  physical  fitness 
should  be  required  prior  to  half-time  employ- 
ment and  prior  to  employment  as  an  adult ; 
that  night  work  of  women  should  be  prohi- 
bited ;  and  that  whole-time  Medical  Inspec- 
tors should  be  appointed. 

The  conclusions  of  this  Committee  formed 
the  basis  of  an  investigation,  extending  to  all 
factories  in  India,  by  a  representative  Com- 
mission. This  report  disclosed  the  existence 
of  abuses,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
employment  of  children,  and  the  excessive 
hours  worked  by  operatives  generally  in  tex- 
tile factories.  The  majority  of  the  Commission 
deprecated  a  statutory  limitation  of  the  work- 
ing hours  of  male  adults.  But  they  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  a  class  of  "  young 
persons  '*  between  14  and  17  years  of  age, 
whose  hours  should  be  limited  to  12,  and  con- 


sidered that  this  would  indirectly  secure  a 
12  hours'  day  for  male  adults.  They  also  re- 
commended that  the  hours  of  work  for  children 
should  be  reduced  from  7  to  6  hours  and  that 
the  hours  for  women  should  be  assimilated 
to  those  for  "  young  persons,"  night  work 
being  prohibited  for  both  classes.  They  re- 
commended that  children  should  be  certified 
as  to  age  and  physical  fitness. 

Hours  fixed. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
and  of  the  Commission  having  been  considered 
by  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Local 
Governments,  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  July 
1908  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  law  relating 
to  factories,  and  was  finally  passed  into  law 
as  Act  XII  of  1911. 

The  new  Act  extended  the  definition  of 
"  factory  "  so  as  to  include  seasonal  factories 
working  for  less  than  four  months  in  the  year; 
shortened  the  hours  within  which  children 
(and,  as  a  general  rule,  women)  may  be  employ- 
ed, and  further  restricted  the  employment  of 
women  by  night  by  allowing  it  only  in  the 
case  of  cotton -ginning  and  pressing  factories. 
It  also  contained  a  number  of  new  provisions 
for  securing  the  health  and  safety  of  the  opera- 
tives, making  inspection  more  effective,  and 
securing  generally  the  better  administration 
of  the  Act.  The  most  important  feature  of 
the  Act,  however,  was  the  introduction  of  a 
number  of  special  provisions  applicable  only 
to  textile  factories.  The  report  of  the  Factory 
Commission  showed  that  excessive  hours  were 
not  worked  except  in  textile  factories.  The 
Act  for  the  first  time  applied  a  statutory  res- 
triction to  the  hours  of  employment  of  adult 
males  by  laying  down  that,  subject  to  certain 
exceptions,  **  no  person  shall  be  employed 
in  any  textile  factory  for  more  than  twelve 
hours  in  any  one  day."  It  is  also  provided 
in  the  case  of  textile  factories  that  no  child 
may  be  employed  for  more  than  six  hours  in 
any  one  day,  and  that  (subject  to  certain  ex- 
ceptions, among  which  are  factories  worked 
in  accordance  with  an  approved  system  of 
shifts)  no  person  may  be  employed  before  5-30 
a.m.  or  after  7  p.m.  (the  new  limits  laid  down 
generally  for  the  employment  of  women  and 
children).  Corresponding  Hmitations  are  placed 
on  the  period  for  which  mechanical  or  electrical 
power  may  be  used. 

Factory  Inspection. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Factory  Commission 
showed  that  the  then  existing  system  of  fac- 
tory inspection  had  not  sufficed  to  prevent 
widespread  evasion  of  the  provisions  of  the 
factory  law.  This  result  was  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  full-time  factory 
inspectors  was  very  small,  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion being  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of 
ex-officio  inspectors  (District  Magistrates, 
Civil  Surgeons,  etc.),  who,  as  the  Commission 
reported,  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  special 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  work.  In  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  where  there  were  three  special 
inspectors,  it  was  reported  that  the  Act  was 
on  the  whole,  well  enforced.  Steps  have  been 
taken  since  to  reorganise  the  staff  of  whole- 
time  inspectors  of  factories  in  India  and  to 
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increase  it  to  a  strength  suflacient  to  cope  with  \  boiler  inspection,  their  whole  time  is  given 
the  work  of  inspecting  all  the  factories  in  India,  to  factory  inspection.  The  District  Magis- 
The  total  strength  of  the  staff  is  now  14,  as  trate  remains  an  inspector,  ex-officio,  mider 
compared  with  6  at  the  time  of  the  Factory  the  new  Act,  and  other  officers  may  be  appoint- 
Commission's  report.  Each  of  the  larger  ;  ed  additional  inspectors,  but  it  is  contemplated 
provinces  has  at  least  one  inspector,  Bombay  !  that  inspection  by  ex-offlcio  inspectors  will 
having  five.  Except  that  in  a  few  cases  these  be  to  a  large  extent  discontinued,  or  limited 
officers  have  duties  also  in  connection  with  to  special  cases. 
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There  are  no  publications  from  which  a 
complete  statistical  survey  of  the  various 
branches  of  insurance  work  in  India  can  be 
obtained,  but  the  oflacial  Abstracts  of  Ac- 
counts and  Valuation  Statements  in  respect 
of  Life  Assurance  Companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  British  India,  *'  published  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  give  much  irJormation  in  re- 
gard to  the  74  Life  Assurance  Companies  subject 
to  ajl  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1912,  and  some  of  those  which 
are  partially  exempt  from  the  Indian  Act  on  the 
ground  that  they  carry  on  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
British  Assurance  Companies  Act  of  1909.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  various  pension  funds 
connected  with  Government  services  are  exempt 
from  compliance  with  the  Indian  Act. 

The  oldest  of  the  Indian  Companies  were 
established  in  Madras  about  80  years  ago  : 
Bombay  has  none  older  than  the  Bombay 
Mutual,  the  Oriental  and  the  Bombay  Widov/s' 
Pension  Fund  which  were  established  about 
40  years  ago.  Life  Assurance  seems  not  to 
have  been  started  in  Bengal  until  much  later., 
and  it  was  not  until  1906  that  many  Companies 
were  established  either  in  that  Presidency  or 
elsewhere  in  India.  The  year  1919  was  marked 
hy  the  formation  of  several  new  companies, 
more  particularly  in  Bombay. 

In  his  introductory  note  to  the  official  pul)- 
licatiou  already  mentioned,  Mr.  H.  G,  W.  Meikle, 
Actuary  to  the  Government  of  India,  dealing 
with  the  year  1918,  says : — 

The  total  sums  falling  due  under  claims  by 
death  were  considerably  greater  than  in  the 
l)re\ious  year ;  these  amounted  to  55  lakhs 
in  1918,  as  compared  with  34i-  lakhs  in  1917. 
The  increase  has  been  ascribed  by  most  of  the 
companies  to  the  virulent  influenza  epidemic 
which  swept  over  India  during  the  latter  hall 
of:  the  last  year. 

Indian  Life  Assurance  Companies  were  mahils 
affected  by  the  War  in  a  fall  in  new  business,  a 
depreciation  of  securities  and  an  increased  rate 
of  interest  obtainable  imder  new  investments. 
The  extra  mortality  due  to  war  scarcely  affected 
them  as  wry  few  policies  were  issued  by  them 
to  combatant  officers  and  men  at  the  front. 


As  to  the  fall  in  new  business,  it  was  satisfactory 
to  find  in  the  returns  for  1917  already  a  marked 
recovery.  The  other  effects  will  probably 
last  for  some  time  and  act  beneficially  in  the 
case  of  the  existing  companies  which  have 
withstood  the  financial  crisis  brought  about  by 
the  war. 

The  amount  written  off  to  depreciation  or 

transferred  to  the  Investment  lleserve  Fund 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  decreased  value 
of  securities  has  since  the  outbreak  of  war  been 
over  IJ  crores,  but  notwithstanding  this  the 
total  amount  of  the  Life  Assurance  Funds  sho\\'s 
an  increase  each  year  and  is  now  nearly  40  per 
cent,  greater  than  it  was  when  the  Indian  Life 
Assurance  Companies  Act  came  into  force  in 
1912.  Although  the  decrease  in  the  value  of 
the  securities  may  make  it  seem  prudent  in 
some  cases  not  to  pay  any  bonus  or  dividend, 
the  fact  that  securities  stand  at  a  low  price  has 
the  effect  of  forming  a  contingent  reserve  fund, 
and  a  company's  financial  position  will  be  all  the 
stronger  in  future  years  for  any  prudent  action 
which  may  be  taken  now.  The  income  in  most 
cases  exceeds  the  company's  outgo  and,  con- 
sequently, there  is  seldom  any  question  of  the 
securities  having  to  be  realised  at  the  present 
low  prices.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Indian 
companies,  they  consist  mainly  of  Indian  Go- 
vernment securities ;  hence  no  question  arises 
of  any  decrease  in  the  interest  income. 

Income  Tax — Life  Assurance  Companies 
in  India  are  now  assessed  for  income  tax  on  tin; 
basis  of  their  profits  as  ascertained  by  actuaria  l 
investigations ;  if  the  total  tax  deducted  at 
the  source  from  interest  on  investments  exceeds 
the  tax  calculated  on  profits,  a  refund  is 
admissible  to  them  of  the  difference.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  income-tax  is  payable  on  the 
interest  income  after  deduction  of  the  amount 
of  the  expenses — subject  to  the  proviso  that, 
it  shall  not  be  less  than  that  on  profits.  Life 
Assurance  Companies  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  have  been  contendiiiu' 
for  a  long  time  that  the  only  fair  basis  on  whicli 
they  ought  to  be  taxed  is  their  profits ;  Indian 
Life  Assurance  Companies  should  consider 
themselves  fortunate  that  they  liave  already 
got  this  generous  treatment  from  Government. 


Life  Insurance. 
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Under  this  system  the  sums  assured  is  not  fixed 
but  depends  each  year  on  a  division  of  a  portion 
of  the  premium  income  amongst  the  poHcies 
which  have  become  claims  ;  usually  the  premium 
is  the  same  for  all  ages  at  entry  and  there  is 
no  medical  examination. 

Business  other  than  Life  Assurance. — 

Since  the  Life  Act  was  passed  in  1912,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Indian  companies  transacting  other  classes  of 
business  in  addition  to  life  assurance,  the  num- 
ber having  decreased  from  twenty-one  to  the 
nine  noted  below  : — 

1.  All  India  United  which  transacts  Fire 
and  Marine  Insurance. 

2.  Bharat  which  transacts  Fidelity  Guarantee 
Insurance. 

3.  Empire,  which  transacts  Fidelity  Guar- 
antee  Insurance. 

4.  National,  which  transacts  Fidelity  Guar- 
antee Insurance. 

5.  National  Indian  which  transacts  Fidelity 
Guarantee  Insurance. 

6.  Rechabites,  which  transacts  Sickness 
Insurance. 

7.  Hindustan  of  Gujranwala,  which  transacts 
Marriage  Insurance. 

8.  Sind  Hindu  Provident,  which  transacts 
Marriage  Insurance. 

9.  Christian  Mutual,  which  transacts  Capital 
Redemption  business. 

Some  of  the  recently  formed  Life  Assurance 
Companies,  are  taking  up  Fire  and  Marine 
insurance. 

In  the  following  list  the  names  of  the  existing  Indian  Life  Assurance  Companies  have  been 
arranged  according  to  then*  respective  dates  of  estabhshment  as  also  with  reference  to  the 
Province  in  which  the  Head  Office  of  each  is  now  situated. 


Actuarial     Valuations—Up     till  now 
37  of  the  Indian  companies  have  submitted  the 
results  of  actuarial  valuations  of  their  assets  and 
liabilities.    Eighteen  of  these  valuations  dis- 
closed a  surplus.   In  11  of  the  remaining  nine- 
teen, the  deficit  was  covered  by  the  paid-up 
capital,  thus  proving  solvency  but  precluding  | 
the  payment  of  either  bonus  or  dividend.    In  | 
six  cases  solvency  was  restored  by  reduction  j 
of  sums  assured  or  by  calling  up  further  capital,  j 
In  two  cases  the  degree  of  insolvency  necessita-  j 
ted  the  winding  up  of  the  concern.    Many  of 
the  other  companies  which  went  into  liquidation 
without  an  actuarial  valuation  being  made, 
adopted  this  course  as  the  unsoundness  of  their 
financial  position  could  be  clearly  demonstrated 
without  it. 

Mutual  Companies. — With  two  excep- 
tions, all  the  Indian  companies  shown  as 
established  within  the  last  25  years  are  pro- 
prietary companies  with  a  share  capital;  but 
of  the  older  companies,  the  great  majority  are 
mutual  companies.  These  mutual  companies 
generally  have  very  small  funds  and  it  is  found 
that  payment  of  the  full  deposit  prescribed  in 
section  4  of  the  Life  Act  sometimes  presses 
unduly  on  their  resources,  and  as  payment  of 
the  full  deposit  also  interferes  with  the  formation 
of  new  mutual  companies.  Government  will  be 
prepared  to  consider  any  application  from  an 
Indian  mutual  company  for  permission  to  pay 
a  smaller  deposit. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Life  Act  nineteen 
Indian  Life  Assurance  Companies  have  gone 
into  liquidation.  This  was  rendered  neces- 
sary in  the  majority  of  the  cases  by  financial 
difficulties  brought  about  by  insurance  business 
having  been  transacted  on  the  dividing  principle. 


Year 
when 
estab- 
lished. 

Madras 
Presidency. 

Bombay  Presidency. 

Bengal. 

Punjab. 

United 
Provinces, 
Assam,  Ajmer, 
Merwara  and 
Civil  and 
Mihtary 
Station  of 
Bangalore. 

1829    . . 
1833    . . 
1817    . . 
1819  .. 
1871    . . 

♦Madras  Eq- 
uitable   . , 

♦Madras 
Widows  . . 

♦Tinnevelly 
Widows. 

*  Bombay  Mutual 

♦Christian 
Mutual. 

1874    . . 
1876    . . 

1884  . . 

1885  . . 

♦Indian 
Christian. 

Oriental 

♦  Bombay  Widows 
Goan  Mutual  . . 

1886  . . 

1887  . . 

*  Mutual  Companies. 
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List  of  the  existing  Indian  Life  Assurance  Companies — contd. 


Year 
when 
estab- 
lished. 

Madras 
Presidency, 

Bombay  Presidency. 

Bengal. 

Punjab, 

United 
Provinces, 
Assam,  Ajmer- 
Merwara  and 
Civil  and 
Military 
Station  of 
Bangalore. 

1888  . . 

1889  . . 

*Man2alore 

K.  a 

*  B.  B.  and  C.  I.  Zoron. 
"  Bombay  Zoroastrian . . 

1890  . . 

1891  . . 

*  Gujarat  Zoron. 

^  Hindu  Mutual, 

1892  . . 

1893  . . 

1894  . . 

1895  .  . 

Indian  Life 

*  Sind  Hindu    . . 

Punjab  Mutual 

^Kechabites 
(U.  P.) 

1896  .  . 

1897  . . 

Empire  of  India 

Bharat 

1898  . . 

1899  . . 

1900  . . 

1901  . . 

*  Simla  Mutual. 

1902  . . 

1903  . . 

1904  . . 

1905  .. 

1906  . . 

United  India 

All  India  United 

JN^ationallndian; 
National. 

Co-operative  . . 

1907  . . 

1908  . . 

Bombay  ]^ifc 

Hindustan  Co- 
operative. 

India  Equi- 
table. 

Hindustan 
Benefit. 

General  (Ajmer) 

1909  . . 

1910  . . 

1911  . . 

1912  . . 

Asian  Commercial 

Bengal  Mer- 
cantile. 

Unique 

Popular 

Aryya  (Assam) 
*A11  India  and 
Burma  (Ban- 
galore). 

1913    . . 

Industrial  and  I^rudcn- 
tial;  Western  India  ; 
East  and  West. 

Light  of  Asia  ; 
Provincial. 

1914  . . 

1915  .. 

British  India  . . 

1916  . . 

1917  . . 

Zenith 
Britannia 

1918    . . 

India  Allied. 

1919 

New  India 

1919    . . 

Xew  Era  ;  Bombay  City. 

Himalaya 

*  Mutual  Companies. 
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statistical  information.— Tho  new  sums 
assured  by  Indian  companies  under  ordinary 
life  assiu'ance  policies  during;  the  year  1918 
show  a  considerable  increase,  the  total  amount 


hQ\n^  nearly  2}  crores  as  against  21  crores  in  the 
last  year,  and  as  against  one  crore  and  ninety 
lakhs  in  (,\anb  of  tho  two  previous  years. 


Whole  Life  policies  were  issued  last  yenr  for 

20  lakhs,  or 

7*0  of  the  total. 

Limited  Payment  poHcies    ,,  „ 

2:1 

8-1   '  „ 

Endowment  Assurance  policies  „ 

81-7 

Children's  Endowments  „ 

2-1 

Other  classes  of  policies  „ 

3 

11 

Total 

.285 

100 

The  total  sums  assured,  including  bonus  addi- 
tions under  ordinary  life  assurance  policies  issued 
by  Indian  companies,  have  increased  by  over  one 
crore  during  the  year  and  amount  to  over  25 
crores  of  rupees,  or  over  27  million  pounds 
sterling  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

Neither  the  total  sums  assured  remaining 
in  force  nor  the  total  amount  for  which  poUcies 
are  issued  each  year  in  India  by  all  companies 
can  be  stated,  as,  unfortunately,  particulars  of 
this  nature  are  not  required  to  be  submitted 
by  the  British  companies  and  by  some  of  the 
other  companies  which  transact  business  both 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  India. 

The  average  rate  of  annual  premium  payable 
under  the  policies  issued  by  Indian  companies 
is  nearly  5^  per  cent,  of  the  sum  assured.  The 
corresponding  rate  deduced  from  the  returns 
to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  is  about  1  per 
cent,  lower.  This  difference  between  these 
two  rates  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  endow- 
ment assurances  constitute  nearly  twice  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  policies  issued  by 
Indian  as  by  British  companies. 


The  average  amount  of  sum  assured  under 
the  i)olicies  issued  l)y  the  more  soundly  estab- 
iisli(  (l  Indian  Coiiipanit  s  is  oidy  al)out  Rs.  1.800. 
'llie  aA-erago  sum  assured  l)y  the  Non-Indian 
Companies  doing  business  in  this  country  is 
nearly  twice  as  large.  Under  most  of  the 
Indian  companies'  policies,  tlie  premiums  are 
payable  by  monthly  itistalmonts,  while  in  the 
other  companies  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  premiums  arc  r('uewal)l(^  yearly  and  hah'' 
yearly  than  monthly. 

British  Colonial  and  Foreign  Com- 
panies.— There,  are  at  present  24:  British 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Life  Offices  which  have 
a  place  of  business  in  India.  Of  these.  17  an^ 
constituted  in  Ihitain,  2  in  Canada,  1  in  Aus- 
tralia, 1  iji  th(^  Straits  Settlements,  2  in  Shanghai, 
1  in  the  I  iiitid  States  of  America.  Nearly 
all  are  partially  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  Indian  Life  Assurance  Companies*  Act  of 
1912,  on  the  ground  that,  when  it  came  into 
force,  they  were  carrying  on  business  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  British  Assurance  Companies 
Act  of  1909. 


All  of  these  24  companies  grant  annuities  and  in  addition  carry  on  the  other  classes  of  business 
shown  in  the  following  statement.  This  statement  also  indicates  the  proportion  of  each  company 's 
business  which  is  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Unfortunately  no  similiar  information  can 
be  given  regarding  their  Indian  business  as  none  of  the  companies  except  the  (hvat  l]astern,  the 
China  and  the  Shanghai  are  required  to  give  any  particulars  of  this  nature.  These  three;  companies 
transact  about  ten  per  cent,  of  their  business  in  India. 


Name  of  Company. 

Year 
when  estabhshed. 

Place  of 
Head  Office. 

Business  done. 
F=-Fire  insurance. 
M==Marine  Insurance. 
C —Annuities  certain, 
Capital  redemption,  etc, 
S= Sickness  and  accident. 
E=Employers'  liability. 
G= Fidelity  Guarantee 
and  Burglary,  etc. 

Percentage 
of  life  as- 
surance 
premium 
income  in 

the  United 
Kingdom 

to  total  life 
Assurance 
premium 
income. 

'  1. 

Alliance 

1824 

London  . . 

F 

M 

C 

E 

G 

96.8 

^  o 

2. 

Atlas 

1808 

Do  

F 

c 

E 

G 

99-2 

51 

•^'^ 

3. 

Commercial  Union 

1861 

Do  

F 

c 

E 

G 

94-2 

4. 

Gresham  . . 

1848 

Do.  .. 

c 

15-9 

5. 
.  6. 

Law  Union  and 
Rock. 

Liverpool,  London 
and  Globe. 

1806 
1836 

Do  

Liverpool 

F 
F 

c 
c 

s 
s 

E 
E 

G 
G 

100 
98-1 
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List  of  British,  Colonial  and  Foreign  Companies — contd. 


Name  of  Company. 

I  Year  when  established. 

Place  of 
Head  Office. 

Business  done. 
F— Fire  insurance. 
M=Marine  Insurance. 
C=  Annuities  certain, 
Capital  redemption,  etc. 
S=  Sickness  and  accident. 
E=  Employers*  liability. 
G=  Fidelity  Guarantee 
and  Burglary,  etc. 

Percentage 
of  Ufe  as- 
surance 
premium 
income  in 

the  United 
Kingdom 

to  told  life 
Assurance 
premium 
income. 

7.  London  Assurance 
Corporation. 

1720 

London  . . 

r 

M 

s 

E 

G 

02 '  0 

8.  J^orth  British  and 
Mercantile. 

1823 

Edinlmrgh 

c; 

so-o 

9.  Northern 

1836 

Aberdeen 

F 

c 

s 

E 

G 

93-0 

he  United 
m 

10.  Norwich  Union  . . 

1797 

Norwich  . . 

('. 

68-8 

11.  Phoenix  . . 

1782 

London  . . 

F 

ISl 

c 

s 

E 

G 

88-0 

in  t 
ngdo 

12.  Royal 

1845 

Liverpool 

F 

M 

c 

s 

E 

G 

8o  ■  2 

tuted 
Ki 

13.  Royal  Exchange . . 

1720 

London  . . 

F 

M 

c 

s 

E 

G 

96-7 

Condi 

14.  Royal  London 
Auxiliary. 

1910 

Do  

F 

c 

s 

G 

99"  8 

15.  Scottish  Union  and 
National. 

1824 

Edinburgh 

F 

M 

c 

s 

E 

G 

85 '  5 

16.  Standard 

1825 

40'  0 

17.  Yorkshire 

1824 

York 

F 

c 

s 

E 

G 

05  •  2 

'18.  Manufacturers 

1887 

19.  Sun  of  Canada   . . 

1865 

Canada   . . 

s 

(5-1 

I  in  thi 
gdom. 

20.  National  Mutual 
of  Australasia. 

1869 

13-1 

21.  Great  Eastern    . . 

1909 

Nil. 

/            Not  Const 
United 

22.  China 

1  23.  Shanghai 
^  24.  New  York 

1898 

1905 
1845 

United  States 
of  America. 

Nil. 

Nil. 
11 

The  principal  effects  of  the  exemptions  allowed  to  these  British,  Colonial  and  Foreign  companies 
are  that  they  are  freed  from  the  necessity  either  of  making  a  deposit  with  the  Controller  of 
Currency  or  of  stating  the  amount  of  business  they  do  in  India.  Those  granted  exemptions  are 
allowed  to  submit  their  accounts  in  the  form  required  by  the  British  Assurance  Companies 
Act  of  1909.    That  Act  is  verv  similar  to  the  Indian  one. 
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Modern  commerce  in  India  was  built  up  by 
merchants  from  the  west  and  was  for  a  long 
time  entirely  in  their  hands.  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  numerous  kindred  Associ- 
ations were  formed  by  them  for  its  protection 
and  assistance.  But  Indians  have  in  recent 
years,  taken  a  large  and  growing  part  in  this 
commercial  life.  The  extent  of  their  partici- 
pation varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  India, 
according  to  the  natural  proclivities  and  genius 
of  different  races.  Bombay,  for  instance, 
has  led  the  way  in  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial regeneration  of  the  new  India,  while  Bengal, 
very  active  in  other  fields  of  activity,  lags 
behind  in  this  one.  Arising  from  these  cir- 
cumstances we  find  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  Bombay,  Karachi,  Calcutta,  Madras  and 
other  important  centres,  with  a  membership 
both  European  and  Indian  ;  but  alongside  these 
have  sprung  up  in  recent  years  certain  Asso- 
ciations, such  as  the  Bombay  Indian  Merchants' 
Chamber  and  Bureau,  of  which  the  membership 
is  exclusively  Indian.  These  different  classes 
of  bodies  are  in  no  sense  hostile  to  one  another 
and  constantly  work  in  association. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1912, 
realising  the  increasing  attention  demanded 
by  the  economic  development  of  India,  took 
steps  to  form  an  "  East  India  Section  "  of 
their  organization.  The  Indian  Chambers 
work  harmoniously  with  this  body,  but  are 
in  no  sense  affiliated  to  it,  nor  is  there  at  present 
any  inclination  on  their  part  to  enter  iuto  such 
close  relationship,  because  it  is  generally  felt 
that  the  Indian  Chambers  can  themselves 
achieve  their  objects  better  and  more 
effectively  than  a  London  body  could 
do  for  them,  and  on  various  occasions 
the  London  Chamber,  or  the  East  India 
Section  of  it  have  shown  themselves  out 
of  touch  with  what  seemed  locally  to  be 
Immediate  requirements  in  particular  matters. 

A  new  movement  was  started  in  1913 
by  the  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy  Ibra- 
him, a  leading  millowner  and  public  citizen 
of  Bombay,  which  promises  to  lead  to  great 
improvement  in  strengt.hening  Indian  com- 
mercial organization.  Sir  Faziilbhoy's  original 
plan  was  for  the  formation  of  an  Indian  Com- 
mercial Congress.  The  proposal  met  with  ap- 
proval in  all  parts  of  India.  The  scheme  was 
delayed  by  the  outbreak  of  war  but  afterwards  I 
received  an  impetus  from  the  same  cause  and  i 
the  first  Congress  was  held  in  the  1915  Christmas 
holiday  season  in  the  Town  Hall,  Bombay. 
The  list  of  members  of  the  Reception  Committee- 
showed  that  all  the  important  commercial 
associations  of  Bombay  were  prepared  to  co- 
operate actively. 

The  Congress  was  attended  by  several  hundred 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  India.  Mr.  (now 
the  Hon.  Sir)  D.  E.  Wacha,  President  of  the 
Bombay  Indian  Merchants'  Chamber,  presided, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Heception  Committee,  at ! 
the  opening  of  the  proceedings  and  the  first  j 
business  was  the  election  of  Sir  Fazulbhoy  i 
Currimbhoy  as  the  first  President.  The  Con-  \ 
gress  resolved  upon  the  establishment  of  as  i 
Associated  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  | 
jilected  a  Provincial  Committee  empowered  to  \ 


take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  the  Association 
registered  and  to  enrol  members  and  carry  on 
work  as  Committee  of  the  Chamber  until  a 
new  Committee  should  be  appointed  a  year 
later.  The  Congress  also  approved  of  the  draft 
constitution. 

The  following  are  the  principal  paragraphs 
of  a  Memorandum  of  Association  of  the  new 
Associated  Chamber  as  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress ; — 

I.  The  name  of  the  Chamber  will  be  "Thk 
Associated  Indian  Chamber  op  Commerce." 

II.  The  Registered  Office  of  the  Chamber 
will  be  in  Bombay. 

III.  The  objects  for  which  the  Chamber  is 
established  are : — 

(a)  To  discuss  and  consider  questions 
concerning  and  affecting  trade,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  the  shipping 
interests,  at  meeting  of  delegates  from 
Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Associations  or  Bodies  and 
to  collect  and  disseminate  information 
from  time  to  time  on  matters  affecting 
the  common  interests  of  such  Chambers 
or  Associations  or  Bodies  and  the 
commercial,  manufacturing  and  ship- 
ping interests  of  the  country. 

(b)  To  communicate  the  opinions  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other 
Commercial  Associations  or  Bodies 
separately  or  unitedly,  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  various  departments 
thereof,  by  letter,  memorial,  deputa- 
tion or  otherwise. 

(c)  To  petition  Parliament  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  or  any  Local  Govern- 
ment or  authority  on  any  matter 
affecting  trade,  commerce,  manu- 
facture or  shipping. 

(d)  To  prepare  and  promote  in  Parliament 
or  in  the  Legislative  Councils  of  India, 
both  Imperial  and  Provincial,  Bills  in 
the  interest  of  trade,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  shipping  of  the 
country  and  to  oppose  measures  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber,  aro 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  those  interests. 

(e)  To  attain  those  advantages  by  united 
action  which  each  Chamber  or  Asso- 
ciation or  body  may  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  in  its  separate  capacity. 

(/)  To  have  power  to  establish  an  office 
either  in  England  or  in  any  part  of 
British  India  with  an  Agent  there, 
.  in  order  to  ensure  to  the  various 
Chambers  early  and  rehable  infor- 
mation on  matters  affecting  their 
interests  and  to  facilitate  communi- 
cation between  the  Chamber  or  indivi- 
dual chambers  and  the  Government 
or  other  public  bodies,  and  generally 
to  conduct  and  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Chamber. 
(g)  To  organise  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Commercial  Associations  or  Bodies  in 
different  trade  centres  of  the  Country, 
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(//)  To  convene  when  necessary  the  Indian 
Commercial  Congress  at  such  places 
and  at  such  times  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  Resolution  of  the  Chamber. 

(i)  To  do  all  such  other  things  as  may  be 
incidental  or  conducive  to  the  above 
objects. 

The  Articles  of  Association  provide  for 
the  management  of  the  Chamber  by  an  Exe- 
cutive Council  composed  of  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  ten  other  members  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Chamber,  the 
Executive  Council  to  present  a  report  and 
statement  of  accounts  at  each  annual  meeting. 


The  Articles  declare  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Associated  Chamber  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred,  and  the  Executive  Council  are  given 
power  to  elect  honorary  members.  "  There 
shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Indian  Chamber  held  at  Bombay  on  a  date  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Executive  Council  in  the  month  of 
February,"  or  at  some  other  time,  and  "  semi- 
annual or  special  meetings  .  .  ,  may  be 
convened  by  the  Executive  Council  or  on  the 
requisition  of  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
members  addressed  to  the  Secretary    .    .    .  " 

The  following  are  details  of  the  principal 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies  in 
India  at  the  present  time  : — 


BENGAL. 


The  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  found- 
ed in  1834.  Its  head-quarters  are  in  Calcutta. 
Other  societies  connected  with  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  city  are  the  Royal  Exchange, 
the  Bengal  Bonded  Warehouse  Association,  the 
Calcutta  Trades  Association,  the  Bengal  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Marwari 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Bengal  Chamber 
is  registered  with  a  declaration  of  mem- 
bership of  800.  Its  objects  are  the  usual  purposes 
connected  with  the  protection  of  trade  "  in 
particular  in  Calcutta.  "  There  are  two  classes 
of  members.  Permanent  and  Honorary. 

Merchants,  bankers,  shipowners,  represen- 
tatives of  commercial,  railway  and  insurance 
companies,  brokers,  persons  and  firms  engaged 
in  commerce,  agriculture,  mining  or  manu- 
facture, and  joint  stock  companies  or  other 
corporations,  formed  for  any  purpose  or  object 
connected  with  commerce,  agriculture,  mining 
or  manufacture,  and  persons  engaged  in  or 
connected  with  art,  science  or  literature,  may  be 
elected  as  permanent  members  of  the  Chamber. 

The  following  are  the  office  bearers  of  the 
Chamber  for  the  year  1919-20  :— 

President. — Hon.  Mr.  W.  E.    Crum,  O.b.e. 

(Graham  &  Co.). 
Vice-President. — Hon.  Mr.  A.  R.Murray,  c.B.E. 

(Thos.  Duff  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 
Committee. — Messrs.    J.  A.  M  rshall  (East 
Indian  Railway),  W.  Mc  A.  Houstoun  (Mac- 
kinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.),  W.  O.  Graze - 
brook  (Gillanders  Arbuthnot  &  Co.),  C. 
Kennedy  (National  Bank  of  India,  Ltd.), 
Hon.  Mr.  R.  V.  Mansell,  o.b.e.,  (Ja/mes 
Einlay  &  Co.),  B.  A.  White  (Bird  &  Co.) 
and  Hon.  Sir  Frank  Carter,  c.i.E.,  c.b.e. 
(Turner,  Morrison  &  Co.). 
The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  is  Mr.  H.  M. 
Haywood.  Asst.  Secys. — Mr.  D.  K.  Cunnison 
and  Mr.  A.  C.  Daniel. 

The  following  are  the  public  bodies  (among 
others)  to  which  the  Chamber  has  the  right  of 
returning  representatives,  and  the  representa- 
tives returned  for  the  current  year  : — 

Viceroy's  Legislative    Council. — The  Hon'ble 

Mr.  W.  E.  Crum,  o.b.e. 
Bengal  Legislative  Council. — ^The  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  and  the  Hon.  gir 
Frank  Cnrter,  c.i.E.,  C.B.E,  | 


Calcutta  Port  Commission. — ^Mr.  S.  G.  L. 
Eustace  (Kilburn  &  Co.),  the  Hon.  Mr.  W. 
E.  Crum,  o.b.e.  (Graham  &  Co.),  Mr.  W. 
Mc  A.  Houstoun  (Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  & 
Co.),  Mr.  C.  F.  Beadel  (Becker,  Gray  &  Co.), 
the  Hon.  Sir  Frank  Carter,  C.I.E.,  c.b.e. 
(Turner  Morrison  &  Co.,  Ld.),  and  Mr.  L. 
Edwards  (Andrew  Yule  &  Co.). 

Calcutta  Municipal  Corporation. — Messrs.  Nor- 
man R.  Luke  (Jas.  Luke  &  Sons),  Geo. 
Morgan  (H.  D.  Cartwright  &  Co.),  T.  R. 
Pratt  and  W.  R.  Rae  (Sun  Insurance  Office^. 

Bengal  Boiler  Commission. — Messrs.  C.  L* 
Thomson  (Standard  Jute  Mills  Co.,  Ld.)« 
Gen.  George  (Andrew  Yule  &  Co.)  and 
H.  E.  Skinner  (Jessop  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 

Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum. — 
Hon.  Mr.  R.  M.  Watson  Smyth  (Turner 
Morrison  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 

Bengal  Smoke  Nuisances  Commission. — ^IVIessrs. 
A.  W.  Dods  (Burn  &  Co.,  Ltd.)  and  J. 
R.  Murray  (Clive  Jute  Mills). 

Calcutta  Improvement  Trust. — Hon.  Sir  Frank 
Carter,  c.i.E.,  c.b.e.  (Turner  Morrison  & 
Co.,  Ltd.). 

The  Chamber  elects  representatives  to  various 
other  bodies  of  less  importance,  such  as  the 
committee  of  the  Calcutta  Sailors'  Home,  and 
to  numerous  subsidiary  associations.  The 
following  are  the  recognised  associations  of 
the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce : — 

Calcutta  Wheat  and  Seed  Trade  Association, 
Indian  Jute  Mills  Association,  Indian  Tea 
Association,  Calcutta  Tea  Traders  Associa- 
tion, Calcutta  Fire  Insurance  Agents  Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta  Import  Trade  Association, 
Calcutta  Marine  Insurance  Agents  Association, 
The  Wine,  Spirit  and  Beer  Association  of  India, 
Indian  Mining  Association,  Calcutta  Baled 
Jute  Association,  Indian  Paper  Makers 
Association,  Indian  Engineering  Association, 
Jute  Fabrics  Shippers  Association,  Calcutta 
Hydraulic  Press  Association,  Jute  Fabric  Brokers 
Association,  Baled  Jute  Shippers  Association, 
Calcutta  Jute  Dealers  Association,  Calcutta 
Liners  Conference.  Calcutta  Hides  and  Skins 
Shippers  Association  and  Northern  Indi^ 
Tanners'  Federation. 
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The  Chamber  maintains  a  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration for  the  determination,  settlement  and 
adjustment  of  disputes  and  differences  relating 
to  trade,  business,  manufactures,  and  to  cus- 
toms of  trade,  between  parties,  all  or  any  of 
whom  reside  or  carry  on  business  personally 
or  by  agent  or  otherwise  in  Calcutta,  or  else- 
where in  India  or  Burmah,  by  whomsoever 
of  such  parties  the  said  disputes  and  differen- 
ces be  submitted.  The  Secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber acts  as  the  Registrar  of  the  Tribunal,  which 
consists  of  such  members  or  assistants  to  mem- 
bers as  may,  from  time  to  time,  annually  or 
otherwise  be  selected  by  the  Registrar  and 
willing  to  serve  on  the  Tribunal.  The  Re- 
gistrar from  time  to  time  makes  a  list  of  such 
members  and  assistants. 


The  Chamber  also  maintains  a  Licensed 
Measurers  Department  controlled  by  a  speciaJ 
committee.  It  includesa  Superintenaent  (Mr.  R. 
Ellis),  Deputy  Superintendent  (Mr.  A.  H.  Lugg) 
and  six  Assistant  Superintendents  and  the  staff 
at  the  time  of  the  last  official  returns  consis- 
ted of  167  officers.  The  usual  system  of 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  the 
port  is  followed.  The  Department  has  its  own 
provident  fund  and  compassionate  funds  and 
Measurers*  Club.  The  Chamber  does  not  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  official  statistical  returns. 
It  publishes  weekly  the  Calcutta  Prices  Current 
and  its  Monthly  Supplement  and  also  publishes 
a  large  number  of  statistical  circulars  of  various 
descriptions  in  addition  to  a  monthly  abstract 
of  proceedings  and  many  other  circulars  on 
matters  under  discussion. 


BOMBAY. 


The  object  and  duties  of  the  Bombay  Cham- 
ber, as  set  forth  in  their  rules  and  regulations, 
are  to  encourage  a  friendly  feeling  and  unani- 
mity among  commercial  men  on  all  subjects 
involving  their  common  good ;  to  promote 
and  protect  the  general  mercantile  interests  of 
this  Presidency  ;  to  collect  and  classify  inform- 
ation on  all  matters  of  general  commercial 
interest ;  to  obtain  the  removal,  as  far  as  such 
a  Society  can,  of  all  acknowledged  grievances 
affecting  merchants  as  a  body,  or  mercantile 
interests  in  general:  to  receive  and  decide 
references  on  matters  of  usage  and  custom  in 
dispute,  recording  such  decisions  for  future 
guidance,  and  by  this  and  such  other  means, 
as  the  Committee  for  the  time  being  may  think 
fit,  assisting  to  form  a  code  of  practice  for 
simplifying  and  facilitating  business ;  to  com- 
municate with  the  public  authorities,  with 
similar  Associations  in  other  places  and  with 
individuals,  on  all  subjects  of  general  mercantile 
interests ;  and  to  arbitrate  between  parties 
willing  to  refer  to,  and  abide  by,  the  judgment 
of  the  Chamber. 

The  Bombay  Chamber  was  established  in 
1836,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Grant, 
who  was  then  Governor  of  the  Presidency,  and 
the  programme  described  above  was  embodied 
in  their  first  set  of  rules.  There  is  affi- 
liated with  the  Chamber  the  Bombay  Mill- 
owners'  Association,  which  exists  to  carry  out 
the  same  general  objects  as  the  Chamber  in  the 
special  interests  of  **  millowners  and  users  of 
steam  and  water  power."  According  to  the  latest 
returns,  the  number  of  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber is  136.  Of  these  17  represent  banking 
institutions,  5  shipping  agencies  and  companies, 

3  firms   of  solicitors,    3  railway  companies, 

4  insurance  companies,  8  engineers  and  contrac- 
tors, 96  firms  engaged  in  general  mercantile 
business. 

All  persons  engaged  or  interested  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  desirous  of  joining  the  Chamber 
and  disposed  to  aid  in  carrying  its  objects  into 
effect  are  eligible  to  election  to  membership  by 
ballot.  The  Chamber  member's  subscription  is 
Rs.  20,  and  the  Associate  member's  subscription 
is  Rs.  15  per  month  and  an  additional  charge  of 
Rs.  240  per  annum  is  made  to  firms  as  subs- 
cription to  the  trade  returns  published  by  the 


Chamber.  Gentlemen  distinguished  for  public 
services,  or  "  eminent  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures,"  may  be  elected  honorary  members  and 
as  such  are  exempt  from  paying  subscriptions. 
Any  stranger  engaged  or  interested  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  and  visiting  the  Presidency  may  be 
introduced  as  a  visitor  by  any  Member  of  the 
Chamber  inserting  his  name  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  for  the  purpose,  but  a  residence  of  two 
months  shall  subject  him  to  the  rule  for  the 
admission  of  members. 

Officers  of  the  Year. 

The  affairs  and  funds  of  the  Chamber  are 
managed  by  a  committee  of  nine  ordinary 
members,  consisting  of  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman  and  seven  members.  The 
committee  must,  as  a  rule,  meet  at  least  once  a 
week  and  the  minutes  of  its  proceedings  are 
open  to  inspection  by  all  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber, subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  com- 
mittee may  make  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  Chamber  must  be 
held  once  a  year  and  ten  or  more  members 
may  requisition,  through  the  officers  of  the 
Chamber,  a  special  meeting  at  any  time,  for 
a  specific  purpose. 

The  Chamber  elects  representatives  as  follows 
to  various  public  bodies  : — 

Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor- General, 
one  representative.  The  Chamber  may  elect 
anyone,  but  in  practice  they  have  hitherto 
returned  their  chairman. 

Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, one  representative,  who  may  also  be 
anyone,  but  is,  in  practice,  always  the  deputy 
chairman. 

Bombay  Municipal  Corporation,  two  mem- 
bers, elected  for  three  years. 

Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  City  of  Bombay,  one  member,  elected  for 
two  years. 

Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Port  of  Bombay, 
five  members,  two  and  three  being  elected  in 
alternate  years. 
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Representatives  on  the  Legislative  Councils 
become  ex-officio  members  of  the  committee 
of  the  Chamber,  during  their  terms  of  oflBce, 
if  they  are  not  already  members. 

The  following  are  the  oflBcers  of  the  Chamber 
for  the^year  1918-19  and  their  representatives 
on  the  various  public  bodies : — 

Chairman. — The  Hon'ble  I\Ir.  Nigel  F.  Paton 

(W.  &  A.  Graham  &  Co.) 
Deputy  Chairman. — The  Hon'ble  Mr.  R.  H. 

Brooke  (Bombay  Coy.,  Ltd.) 
Committee. — Sir  Thomas  Birkett,  Kt.  (Killick 
Nixon  &  Co.),  Sir  Lawless  Hepper,  Kt. 
(G.  I.  P.  Railway),  Messrs.  T.  W.  Dowding, 
(Turner  Morrison  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  J.  H.  Fyfe 
(Mackinnon  Mackenzie  &  Co.),  Malcolm  N. 
Hogg    (Forbes,  Forbes,  Campbell  &  Co., 
Ltd.),  D.  M.  Inglis  (James  F inlay  &  Co., 
Ltd.),   Ralph  Kidd    (National  Bank  of 
India,  Ltd.). 
Secretary  :  Mr.  R.  E.  Gregor-Pearse. 
Representatives  on — 

Viceregal  Legislative  Council :  The  Chair- 
man. 

Bombay  Legislative  Council :  The  Deputy 
Chairman. 

Bombay  Improvement  Trust :  Iklr.  A.  M.  Tod. 

Bombay  Port  Trust:  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Nigel 
F.  Paton,  Mr.  Malcolm  N.  Hogg,  Mr, 
Meyer  I^issim,  Mr.  A.  H.  Froom  and  Sir 
Thomas  Birkett,  Kt. 

Bombay  Municipality  :  Messrs.  H.  G.  Cocke 
(A.  F.  Ferguson  &  Co.)  and  A.  M.  Tod 
(Eagle,  Star  and  British  Dominions  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Ltd.). 

Advisory  Board  of  Syd  nham  College  oj 
Commerce  and  Economics:  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Haig  Brown  and  C.  H,  Wilson,  c.i.E.) 

Bombay  Smoke  Nuisances  Commission: 
Mr.  F.  C.  Annesley. 

St.  George's  Hospital  Advisory  Committee: 
Sir  Stanley  Reed,  Kt.,  ll.d. 

Special  Work. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  per 
formed  by  the  Chamber  is  that  of  arbitration 
in  commercial  disputes.  Rules  for  this  have 
been  in  existence  for  many  years  and  have 
worked  most  satisfactorily.  The  decisions 
are  in  all  cases  given  by  competeut  arbitratois 
appointed  by  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  and  the  system  avoids  the  great 
expense  of  resort  to  the  Law  Courts. 

A  special  department  of  the  Bombay  Chamber 
is  its  Statistical  Department,  which  prepares 
a  large  amount  of  statistical  returns  connected 
with  the  trade  of  the  port  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  conduct  of  commerce. 
The  department  consists  of  eleven  Indian  ! 
clerks  who,  by  the  authority  of  Government,  ' 
work  in  the  Customs  House  and  have  every 
facility  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the 
Customs  authorities.  They  compile  all  the 
statistical  information  in  connection  witli 
the  trade  of  the  port,  in  both  export  and 
import  divisions,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
record.  No  other  Chamber  in  India  docs 
bimilar  work. 


I  The  Bombay  Chamber  publish  a  Daily  Arri- 
j  val  Return  which  shows  the  receipts  into 
!  Bombay  of  cotton,  wheat  and  seeds,  and  a 
I  Daily  Trade  Return,  which  deals  with  trade 
I  by  sea  and  shows  in  great  detail  imports  of 
j  various  kinds  of  merchandise  and  of  treasure, 
1  while  the  same  return  contains  particulars  of 
\  the  movements  of  merchant  vessels, 
j  The  Chamber  publishes  twice  a  week  detailed 
j  reports  known  as  Import  and  Export  mani- 
I  fests,  which  give  particulars  of  the  cargo  car- 
ried by  each  steamer  to  and  from  Bombay. 

Three  statements  are  issued  once  a  month. 
One  shows  the  quantity  of  exports  of  cotton 
seeds  and  wheat  from  the  prmcipal  ports  of  the 
whole  of  India.  The  second  gives  in  detail 
imports  from  Europe,  more  particularly  in 
regard  to  grey  cloths,  bleached  cloths,  Turkey 
red  and  scarlet  cloths,  printed  and  dyed  goods, 
fancy  cloth  of  various  descriptions,  woollens, 
yams,  metals,  kerosine  oil,  coal,  aniline  dyes, 
sugar,  matches,  wines  and  other  sundry  goods. 
The  third  statement  is  headed,  "  Movements 
of  Piece  Goods  and  Yam  by  Rail,"  and  show 
the  despatches  of  imported  and  local  manufac- 
tured piece-goods  and  yam  from  Bombay  to 
other  centres  of  trade  served  by  the  railways. 

The  "  Weekly  Return  *'  issued  by  the 
Chamber  shows  clearances  of  a  large  number 
of  important  descriptions  of  merchandise. 
A  return  of  "  Current  Quotations"  is  issued 
once  a  week,  on  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the 
Enghsh  mail,  and  shows  the  rates  of  exchange 
for  Bank  and  Mercantile  Bills  on  England  and 
Paris,  and  a  large  quantity  of  general  banking 
and  trade  information. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Chamber  are 
substantial  tomes  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Chamber  and  the  trade  of  the 
port  during  the  past  year  are  reviewed. 

The  Chamber  has  also   a  Measurement  De- 
partment with  a  staff  of  17,  whose  business  is 
that  of  actual  measurement  of  exports  in  the 
docks  before  loading  in  steamers.  Certificates 
are  issued  by  these  officers  with  the  authority 
of  the  Chamber  to  shippers  and  ship  agents 
as   to   the  measurement  of  cotton  and  other 
goods   in  bales  or  packages.   The  measurers 
are  in  attendance  on  the  quays  whenever  there 
are  goods  to  be  measured  and  during  the  busy 
season  are  on  duty  early  and  late.   The  certi- 
ficates granted  show  the  following  details : — 
(a)  the  date,  hour  and  place  of  measurement  : 
(&)  the  name  of  the  shipper ; 
(c)  the  name  of  the  vessel ; 

id)  the  port  of  destination  ; 

ie)  the  number  and  description  of  packages  ; 
(/)  the  marks ; 

{g)  the  measurement ;   and,  in  the  case  of 

goods  shipped  by  boats, 
(h)  the  registered  number  of  the  boat; 
ii)  the  name  of  the  tindal. 

Bombay  Millowners*  Association. 

The  Bombay  Millowners*  Association  was 
established  in  1875  and  its  objects  are  as  fol- 
low : — 

(a)  The  protection  of  the  interests  qf 
millowners  and  users  of  steam,  water 
and/or  electric  power  in  India ; 
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(6)  The  promotion  of  good  relations  be- 
tween the  persons  and  bodies  using 
such  power ; 

(o)  The  doing  of  all  those  acts  and  things 
by  which  these  objects  may  be 
furthered. 

Any  individual  partnership  or  company, 
owning  one  or  more  mill  or  mills  or  one  or 
more  press  or  presses  or  one  or  more  ginning 
or  other  factory  or  factories  actuated  by  steam, 
Water,  electric  and/or  other  power  is  eligible 
for  membership,  members  being  elected  by 
ballot.  Every  member  is  entitled  to  one  vote 
for  every  complete  sum  of  Rs.  50  paid  by  him 
as  annual  subscription. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  in  1919 
numbered  102. 

The  following  is  the  Committee  for  1919  : — 

Mr.  N.  G.  Hunt  {Chairman),  Mr.  Rahim- 
toola  Currimbhoy  Ebrahim  {Deput'/ 
Chairman),  The  Hon.  Sir  Dinshaw  M. 
Petit,  Bart.,  Sir  Sassoon  David,  Bart., 
The  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy, 
Kt.,  C.B.E.,  The  Hon.  Sir  Dinshaw  E. 
Wacha,  Kt.,  The  Hon.  Mr.  C.  V.  Mehta, 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Munmohandass  Ramji, 
Messrs.  A.  Geddis,  Mathradas  Goculdas, 
Narottam  M.  Goculdas,  Cowasjee  Jehan- 
gir  (Jun.),  O.B.E.,  J.  A.  Kay,  Meyer  Nis- 
sim,  Jehangir  B.  Petit,  A.  J.  Baymond, 
N.  B.  Saklatwalla,  Madhowjee  D.  Thac- 
kersey  and  C.  N.  Wadia,  c.i.E. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Gregor-Pearse,  Secretary. 
The  following    are  the    Association's  Re- 
presentatives on  public  bodies  : — 

Legislative  Council  of  H.  E.  the  Governor 

of  Bombay:    The  Hon'ble  Sir  Dinshaw 

M.  Petit,  Bart. 
Bombay  Port  Trust:    Sir  Vithaldas  D. 

Thackersey,  Kt. 
City  of  Bombay  Improvement  Trust:  Sir 

Sassoon  David,  Bart. 
Victoria  Jubilee  Technical  Institute :  Mr. 

Jehangir  Bomanjee  Petit. 

Bombay  Smoke  Nuisances  Commission : 
Messrs.  C.  N.  Wadia,  c.i.E.,  and  W.  A. 
Sutherland. 

Advisory  Board  of  Sydenham  College  oj 
Commerce  and  Eeono7mcs:  Mr.  N.  G.  Hunt. 

Indian  Merchants*  Chamber. 

The  Bombay  Indian  Merchants'  Chamber  and 
Bureau  was  established  in  1907  with  the  follow- 
ing objects  : — *'  To  encourage  a  friendly  fseling 
and  unanimity  among  the  commercial  men 
on  all  subjects  involving  their  common  good ; 
to  promote  and  protect  the  trade,  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  India  and  in  particulai 
to  promote  the  general  commercial  interests 
of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay ;  to  consider  and 
deliberate  on  all  questions  affecting  the  right? 
of  Indian  Merchants,  to  represent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment their  grievances,  if  any,  and  to  obtain 
by  constitutional  methods  the  removal  of  such 
s^rievances  ;  to  collect  and  compile  and  distribute 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  the  most  expedient 
for  purposes  of  disscmifiutiug  commercial  and 


economic  knowledge,  all  statistics  and  other 
information  relating  to  trade,  commerce  and 
finance,  specially  India  :  as  well  as  to  form 
and  maintain  library,  and  generally  to  do 
all  such  matters  as  may  promote  the  above  ob- 
jects in  view ;  to  arbitrate  between  parties 
willing  to  refer  and  abide  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Chamber ;  to  receive  and  decide  refer- 
ences of  matters  of  usage  and  custom  in  dis- 
pute, recording  such  decisions  of  future  gui- 
dance and  assisting  by  this  and  such  other 
means,  as  the  committee  for  the  time  being  may 
think  fit;  to  form  a  code  of  practice  so  as  to 
simplify  and  facilitate  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness." 

The  Chamber  has  not  yet  taken  up  the  work 
of  arbitration,  measurements,  etc. 

The  following  bodies  are  connected  directly 
and  indirectly  with  the  Chamber,  though  no 
public  body  is  directly  aflBliated  to  it : — 

The  Bombay  Native  Piece-goods  Association 
(which  sends  a  large  number  of  represent- 
atives) ; 

The  Grain  Merchants'  Association  (  which 
is  a  member) ; 

The  Hindustani  Native  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion (which  is  a  member); 

The  Bombay  Rice  Merchants*  Association  ; 

The  Bombay  Fancy  Piece-goods  Association; 

The  Bombay  Yarn,  Copper  and  Brass  Native 
Merchants'  Association. 

The  Chamber  elects  a  representative  jointly 
with  the  Bombay  Native  Piece-goods  Mer- 
chants' Association  to  the  Bombay  Legislative 
Council  and  a  representative  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  Port  of  Bombay,  whenever 
it  is  notified  by  the  Government  (vide  Act 
No.  1  of  1909).  The  Chamber  also  has  the 
right  to  elect  a  representative  on  the  Board  of 
the  Sydenham  College  of  Commerce  and  Econo- 
mics, Bombay* 

Any  person  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
or  interested  in  trade  and  commerce  desirous 
of  joining  the  Chamber  is  eligible  for  member- 
ship, there  being  two  classes  of  members,  viz.. 
Ordinary  and  Honorary.  Ordinary  members 
shall  be  (1)  Resident  members  who  pay  Rs.  30 
annual  fee,  except  that  if  an  Association  joins 
as  a  member  it  shall  have  to  pay  an  annual  fee 
of  Rs.  100,  and  (2)  Mofussil  members  who  pay 
Rs.  5  as  annual  fee.  An  ordinary  member  also 
pays  an  entrance  fee  of  Rs.  50  on  being  elected. 

Gentlemen  distinguished  for  public  services 
or  eminent  in  commerce  and  manufactures  or 
otherwise  interested  in  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  Chamber  may  be  elected  as  Honorary 
members  by  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
and  as  such  are  exempted  from  paying  sub- 
scriptions. They  are  not  entitled  to  vote  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Chamber  nor  they  are  eli- 
gible to  serve  on  the  Committee.  They  are, 
however,  supplied  all  the  publications  of  the 
Chamber  free  of  charge. 

The  following  are  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Chamber  for  the  year  1919-20  : — 

Chairman. — Mr.  Jehangir  Bamonji  Petit. 

V ice- C ha irmaii.— 'Mr.  Sorabji  Edulji  Warden. 
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Committee' — Hon'ble  Mr.  Purshottamdas 
Thakoredas,  c.i.E.,  Hon'ble  Sir  Fazalbhoy 
Currimbhoy  Ibrahim,  Hon.  Mr.  Chunilal  V. 
Mehta,  Hon.  Mr.  Lallubhai  Samaldas, 
C.I.E.,  Hon.  Mr.  Manmohandas  Eamji, 
Mr.  Hansraj  Pragji  Thackersey,  Mr. 
Surajmal  Lallubhai,  Mr.  Lakhmidas  Uavji 
Tersey,  Mr.  Vallabdas  Chatiirbhuj  Shivji, 
Mr.  Motilal  Vallabhji,  Mr.  Vithaldas 
Damodar  Govindji,  Sir  Vithaldas  Damodar 
Thackersey,  Mr.  Motilal  Kanji,  Mr.  Giilab- 
chand  Devchand,  Mr.  Manu  Subedar,  Mr. 
Devidas  Madhawji  Thackersey,  Mr.  Phiroz 
J.  Bilhmoria,  Mr.  Jethanial  Narandas,  Mr. 
Fazal  Ibrahim  E-ahimtuUa,  Mr.  Girjashan- 
kar  B.  Trivedi,  Mr.  Mansukhlal  Atmaram 
Master,  Mr.  Mavji  Govindji,  Mr.  Lalji 
Govindji,  Mr.  Naranji  Haribhai,  Mr. 
Lakhmichand  Manekchand  Khokhani,  Mr. 
Mathurdas  Kanji  Matani,  Mr.  D.  F.  Madon, 
and  Mr.  N.  M.  iviazumdar. 

Secretary. — Mr.  J.  K.  Mehta,  m.  A. 

The  following  are  the  Chambers'  representa- 
tives on  various  public  bodies : — 

Bombay  Legislative  Council. — The  Hon.  Mr. 
Munmohandass  Hamji. 

Bombay  Port  Trust. — ^Mr.  Manu  Subedar,  B.A., . 
B.  sc.,  (Econ.)  F.S.S.,  Barrister- at- Law. 

Advisory  Board  of  the  Sydenham  College  of 
Commerce. — The  Hon.  Sir  D.  E.  Wacha. 

The  staff  of  the  Chamber  include  : — 

Secretary. — Mr.  J.  K.  Mehta,  m.a. 
Assistant  Secretary. — Mr.  S.  M.  Muzumdar, 

L.L.B. 

Honorary  Auditor. — ^Mr.  Devidas  Vithaldas. 
Chamber's  Solicitors. — Messrs.  Edgelow,  Gulab- 
chand,  Wadia  &  Co. 

The  Chamber  publishes  every  month  a  journal 
in  Gujarat!  giving  information  on  commercial 
and  industrial  subjects  and  publishing  all  sta- 
tistics considered  important  relating  to  trade 
and  commerce  of  India. 

Cotton  Trade  Association. 

The  Bombay  Cotton  Trade  Association. 
Limited,  Was  founded  in  1876.  The  objects  for 
which  it  was  established  were,  inter  alia,  "to 
adjust  disputes  between  persons  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade,  to  establish  just  and  equitable 
principles  in  the  trade,to  maintain  uniformity  to 
rules,  regulations  and  usages  in  the  trade,  to 
adopt  standards  of  classification  in  the  trade,  to 
acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  useful  inform- 
ation connected  with  the  cotton  interests 
throughout  all  markets  and  generally  to  pro- 
mote the  cotton  trade  of  the  City  of  Bombay 
and  India  and  augment  the  facilities  with 
which  it  may  be  co^ducted.'*  In  1892  the 
Association  was  incorporated  ujider  the  Indian 
Companies  Act,  1882,  with  a  Capital  of  Rs. 
50,000,  in  50  shares  of  Rs.  1,000  each.  In  1917 
the  share  capital  was  increased  to  Us.  60,000. 
In  addition  to  the  shareholders  (Members),  the 
Association  had  in  1918  126  Associate  Members. 
The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  not  less  than  nine  or  more  ' 
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than  twenty  in  number.  The  present  Direc- 
torate is  constituted  as  follows : — 

Chairman. — Mr.  T.  D.  Moore  (New  Mofussil 
Co.,  Ltd.). 

Deputy  Chairman. — James  P.  Chrystal  (P. 
Chrystal  &  Co.) 

Messrs.  J.  L.  Ainsworth  (Gill  &  Co.),  Anandi- 
lal  Ishwardas  (Anandilal  Ishwardas  &  Co.)» 
G.  Boyagis  (Tlalli  Brothers),  C.  W.  de 
Breul  (Breul  &  Co.,),  K.  Futamura  (Gosho 
Kabushike  Kaisha),  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Pur- 
shottamdas Thakoredas  (Narandas  Raja- 
ram  &  Co.),  C.  H.  Roberts  (Prier  de  Saone  & 
Co.),  Ramnarain  Harnandrai  (Harnandrai 
Ramnarain),  N.  B.  Saklatwala  (Tata  Sons 
&  Co.),  Vassonjee  Jeewandas  (Khimjee 
Visram),  C.  N.  Wadia  (The  Century  Spin- 
ning and  Weaving  Co.,  Ltd.),  C.  H.  Goodal 
(The  Bombay  Co.,  Ltd.),  R.  Cedraschi 
(Volkart  Brothers),  K.  Tankada  (Mitsui 
Bussan  Kaisha,  Ltd.),  T.  Ohta  (Japan 
Cotton  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.). 

Secretary. — ]\Ir.  E.  S.  W.  Miles. 

Bombay  Native  Piece-Goods 
Merchants*  Association. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are  as  follow: — 

(a)  To  promote  by  creating  friendly  feelings 
and  unity  amongst  the  Merchants,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  piece-goods  trade  in  general  at 
Bombay,  and  to  protect  the  interest  thereof; 
ifii)  to  remove,  as  far  as  it  will  be  within  the 
powers  of  the  Association  to  do  so,  all  the  trade 
diflaculties  of  the  piece-goods  business  and  to 
frame  such  line  of  conduct  as  will  facilitate 
the  trade  ;  (c)  to  collect  and  assort  statistics 
relating  to  piece-goods  and  to  correspond  with 
public  bodies  on  matters  affecting  trade,  and 
which  may  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  pro- 
tection and  advancement  of  objects  of  the 
Association  or  any  of  them ;  and  {d)  to  hear 
and  decide  disputes  that  may  be  referred  to 
for  arbitration. 

The  following  are  the  office-bearers  for  the 
current  year: — 

Chairman — The  Hon.  Mr.  Manmohandas 
Ramji. 

Deputy  Chairman. — Mr.  Devidas  Madhavji 

Thakersey,  j.p. 
Hon.      Joint     Secretaries. — Messrs.  Lalji 

Govindji  and  Goculdas  Jivraj  Dayal. 
Hony.  Treasurer. — Mr.  Mathuradas  Haridas. 

Grain  Merchants*  Association. 

The  object  of  this  body  is  "to  promote 
the  interests  of  tlie  merchants  and  to  put  the 
grain  and  seeds  trade  on  a  sound  footing.'*  Ic 
is  an  influential  body  of  large  membership. 
The  office  holders  for  the  current  year  are  as 
follow  : — 

Chairman — Mr.  Veiji  Lakhamsi,  b.A.,ll.b. 

Vice-chairman — Mr.  Dharsi  Khetsi  (Messrs. 

Talockchand  Mauraj). 
Hony.  Secretary — Mr.  Pragji  Mohonji  Kothari. 
Secretary — Mr.  Lalshanker  Harprasad. 
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KARACHI. 


The  objects  and  duties  of  the  Karachi  Cham-  \ 
ber  are  set  forth  in  terms  similar  to  those  of  i 
Bombay.  Qualifications  for  membership  are 
also  similar.  Honorary  membership  is  con- 
ferred upon  "any  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
affairs  and  objects  of  the  Chamber  subject 
to  election  by  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  mem- 
bers. All  new  members  joining  the  Chamber 
pay  Rs.  100  entrance  fee  and  the  monthly  sub- 
scriptions is  Rs.  6  for  any  member  contributing  ^ 
Rs.  600  to  the  Chamber  Fund,  in  addition  to 
entrance  fee,  and  Us.  12  without  such  contribu- 
tion. The  subscription  for  the  Chamber's  pe- 
riodical returns  is  Rs.  5  per  month.  The  affairs 
of  the  Chamber  are  managed  by  a  committee 
of  ten  members,  consisting  of  a  Chairman, 
Vice- Chairman  and  eight  members,  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  January 
or  immediately  after.  The  Chamber  elects 
a  representative  on  the  Bombay  Legislative 
Council  and  three  representatives  on  the  Karachi 
Port  Trust.  There  were  last  year  56  members 
of  the  Chamber,  and  7  Honorary  Members. 

The  following  are  the  oflBcers  of  the  Chamber 
for  the  current  year  : — 

Chairman. — Mr.  H.  G.  Houghton  (Messrs. 
Donald  Graham  &  Co.). 

Vice- Chairman. — The  Hon'ble  Mr.  F.  Clayton 
(Messrs.  Fleming,  Shaw  &  Co.). 

Managing  Committee. — Messrs.  N.  D.  Calder 
(North  Western  Railway),  C.  C.  Demetriadi 
(Messrs.  Ralli  Brothers),  Geo.  Gordon 
(Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and 
China),  E.  Miller  (Ewart  Ryrie  &  Co.),  A. 


W.  Oliver  (Bombay  Company  Ltd.),  E.  A. 
Pearson  (Forbes,  Forbes,  Campbell  &  Co., 
Ltd.),  H.  C.  Whitehouse  (Sanday,  Patrick 
&  Co.),  and  W.  D.  Young  (Couper  and 
Young). 

Representative  on  the  Bombay  Legislative 
Council — The  Hon'ble  Mr.  F.  Clayton. 

Representatives  on  the  Karachi  Port  Trust— 
Mr.  A.  O.  Brown,  Mr.  E.  A.  Pearson  and  Mr. 
\\.  G.  Houghton. 

Secretary — Mr.  E.  L.  Rogers. 

Public  Measurer — Captain  S.  Mylcrist. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ways  in  which 
the  Chamber  gives  a  special  assistance  to  mem- 
bers. The  Committee  take  into  consideration 
and  give  an  opinion  upon  questions  submitted 
by  members  regarding  the  custom  of  the  trade 
or  of  the  Port  of  Karachi.  The  Committee  under- 
take to  nominate  European  surveyors  for  the 
settlements  of  disputes  "  as  to  the  quality  or 
condition  of  merchandise  as  to  the  quality 
in  which  both  parties  desire  the  Chamber  to 
do  so."  When  two  members  of  the  Chamber 
or  when  one  member  and  a  party  who  is  not 
a  member  have  agreed  to  refer  disputes  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Chamber  or  of  an 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators  nominated  by  the 
Chamber,  the  Committee  will  undertake  to 
nominate  an  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  under 
certain  regulations.  A  public  measurer  is 
appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  Chamber 
to  measure  pressed  bales  of  cotton,  wool, 
hemp,  hides  and  other  merchandisejn  Karachi. 


MADRAS. 


The  Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  found- 
ed in  1886.  All  merchants  and  other  persons 
engaged  or  interested  in  the  general  trade,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  Madras  are  eligible 
for  membership.  Any  assistant  signing  a  firm 
or  signing  per  pro  for  a  firm  is  eligible.  Mem- 
bers who  are  absent  from  Madras  but  pay  their 
subscriptions  may  be  represented  in  the  Cham- 
ber by  their  poweis-of-attomey,  as  honorary 
members,  subject  to  ballot.  Honorary  mem- 
bers thus  elected  are  entitled  to  the  full  privilege 
of  ordinary  members.  Election  for  membership 
as  by  ballot  at  a  general  meeting,  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  recorded  votes  being 
necessary  to  secure  election.  Every  member 
pays  an  entrance  fee  of  Rs.  100,  provided  that 
banks,  corporate  bodies  and  mercantile  firms 
may  be  represented  on  the  Chamber  by  one 
or  more  members  and  are  liable  for  an  entrance 
fee  of  Rs.  100  once  in  ten  years  each.  The 
subscription  shall  not  exceed  Rs.  160  per  annum, 
payable  quarterly  in  advance,  subject  to  reduc- 
tion from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the 
state  of  the  Chamber's  finances.  Absentees 
in  Europe  pay  no  subscription  and  members 
temporarily  absent  from  Madras  pay  one  rupee 
per  month.  Honorary  members  are  admissible 
to  the  Chamber  on  the  usual  conditions.  Mem- 
bers becoming  insolvent  cease  to  be  members 
but  are  eligible  for  re-election  without  repay- 
ment of  the  entrance  donation* 


The  Chamber  undertakes  arbitrations  and 
surveys,  the  granting  of  certificates  of  origii? 
and  the  registration  of  trade  marks.  One  of  the 
rules  for  the  last  named  is  that  no  trade  mark 
on  ticket  shall  be  registered  on  behalf  of  an 
Indian  firm  trading  under  a  European  name." 

The  following  publications  are  issued  by  the 
Chamber : — Madras  Price  Current  and  Market 
Report,  Tonnage  Schedule  and  Madras  Landing 
Charges  and  Harbour  Dues  Schedule. 

There  are  40  members  and  five  honorary 
members  of  the  Chamber  in  the  current  year 
and  the  officers  and  committee  for  the  year  are 
as  follows ; — 

Chairman. — The  Hon'ble  Sir  Gordon  Eraser. 

Vice-Chairman. — Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson. 

Committee. — Messrs.  A.  A.  Biggs,  A.  J.  Leech, 
JJ.  M.  Murray,  H.  P.  M.  Rae  and  F.  E.  L. 
Worke. 

The  foUowiLg  are  bodies  to  which  the  Cham- 
ber are  entitled  to  elect  representatives,  and  the 
representatives  elected  for  the  year : — 

Madras  Legislative  Council. — The  Hon'ble 
Sir  Gordon  Eraser. 

Madras  Port  Trust. — The  Hon'ble  Sir  Gordon 
Eraser  (Best  &  Co.,  Ld.),  Mr.  H.  P.  M.  Rae 
(The  Bombay  Co.,  Ld.),  Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson 
(Gordon  WoodrofiPe  <fc  Co.),  Mr.  W.  A.  Turned' 
(:^iuny  &  Co.,  L^.). 
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Madras  Municipal  Corporation. — Mr.  A.  J. 
Leech  (T.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.) 

British  Imperial  Council  of  Commerce. 
London— Isix.  A.  J).  Jackson  (Europe). 

Indian  Tm  Crss  Connnltirc.—lAx.  C.  E.  Wood 
(Parry  &  Co.). 

Southern  India  Chamber. 

The  Southern  India  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  its  Registered  Office  in  Madras.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  Chamber  are  those  usual  for  such 
bodies,  concerning  the  promotion  of  trade, 
especially  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  the 
interests  of  members.  Special  objects  are  stated 
to  be : — 

'*  To  maintain  a  Library  of  books  and  pubh- 
cations  of  commercial  interest,  so  as  to  diffuse 
commercial  information  and  knowledge  amongst 
its  members. 

"  To  establish  Museums  of  commercial 
products  or  organise  exhibitions,  either  on 
behalf  of  the  Chamber  or  in  co-operation  with 
others.'* 


There  are  two  classes  of  members,  permanent 
and  honorary.  The  usual  conditions  as  to 
tdigibihty  for  election  prevail. 

The  right  of  electing  two  representatives  to 
the  Madras  Port  Trust  was  accorded  to  the 
I  ChJimber  by  the  Madras  Port  Trust  Amend- 
ment  Act,  1915.  Members  of  the  Cliamber 
j  hold  seats  in  the  Madras  Legislative  Council 
[  but  the  Chamber  does  not  enjoy  the  right  oi 
i  electing  representatives  to  that  body.  Under 
!  the  Madras  City  Municipal  Act,  1919,  the  Cham- 
\  ber  has  the  right  of  electing  two  Councillors  to 
'  the  Madras  Corporation. 

i  President^B.a.0  Bahadur  P.  Theagaroya 
Chettiar,  b.a. 

I  Vice-Presidents — Klxan  Bahadur  M.  A. 
Kuddns  Badsha  Sahib  and  DeWan  liahadur 
Govindoss  Chathurbhoojadoss. 

Honorary  Secretaries. — ^The  Hon'ble  Rao 
Sahib  M.  C.  T.  Mithia  Chetty  and  Moulana 
Abdus  Subbau  Sahib. 

Asst.  Secretary'— Z.  Duraiswami  Aiyangar, 

B.A. 


UPPER  INDIA  CHAMBER. 


The  Upper  India  Chamber  of  Commerce 
IS  concerned  with  trade,  commerce  ard  manu- 
factures in  the  United  Provinces  and  has  its 
registered  office  at  Cawnpore.  Members  arc 
elected  by  the  Committee,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Chamber. 
Gentlemen  distinguished  for  public  service,  or 
eminent  in  commerce  or  manufactures,  may  be 
elected  honorary  members  of  the  Chamber  by 
the  members  in  a  General  Meeting  and  such  shall 
be  exempted  from  paying  any  subscription  to 
the  Chamber.  There  is  no  entrance  fee  for 
membership,  but  subscriptions  are  payable 
as  foUows A  firm  company  or  associ- 
ation having  its  place  of  business  in  Cawn- 
pore, Rs.  200  a  year ;  an  individual  member, 
resident  or  carrying  on  business  in  Cawnpore, 
Ks.  100  ;  firms  or  individuals  having  thsir  places 
of  business  or  residence  outside  Cawnpore  pay 
lialf  the  above  rates,  but  the  maintenance  of  a 
))ranch  office  in  Cawnpore  necessitates  payment 
(jf  full  rates. 

The  affairs  and  funds  of  the  Chamber  are 
managed  by  a  Committee  of  ten  members, 
which  has  power  to  constitute  Local  Commit- 
tees, of  from  four  to  seven  members  each, 
at  trade  centres  where  membership  is  suffici- 
ently numerous  to  justify  the  step.  Such  Local 


Committees  have  power  to  communicate  only 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

The  Chamber  appoints  arbitration  Tribu- 
nals for  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes v/hen  invited  to  do  so,  members  of  the 
Tribunals  being  selected  from  a  regular  printed 
list  of  arbitrators. 

The  Chamber  has  in  the  present  year  69  mem- 
bers, three  honorary  members  and  seven  affili- 
ated members. 

The  following  are  the  officers  : — 

President— ThQ  Hon.  Mr.  Thomas  Smitli 
(Muir  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Vice-President— Mv.  T.  D.  Eidelston  (Begg 
Sutherland  &  Co.). 

Member-^. — llr.  A.  W.  Lilley  (Cawnpore  Wool- 
len Mills  Co.,  Ltd.),  Mr.  S.  H.  Taylor  (Elgin 
Mills  Co.,  Ltd.).  Mr.  C.  T.  Allen  (Cooper,  Allen 
&  Co.,  Ltd.),  Mr.  B.  R.  Briscoe  (Cawnpore  Cot- 
ton Mills  Co.,  Ltd.),  Mr.  E.  L.  Watson  (D.  Wal- 
die  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  Mr.  A.  E.  Tvlden- Patten  son 
(G.  1.  P.  Railwav),  Mr.  K.  M.  Balfour  (Allaha- 
bad Bank,  Ltd.),  Mr.  E.  M.  Soutor  (Tord  and 
MacdonaJd,  Ltd.). 

Secretary. — Mr.  J.  G.  Ryan. 

Head  Clerk.—m.  B.  N.  Ghosal. 


PUNJAB. 


The  Punjab  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  its 
headquarters  at  Delhi  and  exists  for  the  care 
of  mercantile  interests  on  the  usual  lines  in  the 
Punjab,  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and 
Kashmir.  There  are  affiliated  branches 
of  the  Chamber  at  Lahore  and  Amritsar. 
Members  are  elected  by  ballot,  the  only  neces- 
sary qualification  being  interest  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  There  is  no  entrance  fee.  The  ratf^ 
of  subscription  is   Rs.  10  per    month  The 


Chamber  returns  one  member  to  a  seat  on  the 
Punjab  Legislative  Council  and  one  on  th^! 
Municipal  Corporation,  Delhi  and  Amritsar. 

The  following  are  the  Officers,  Committee  ap,d 
Representatives  on  public  bodies  as  at  ti  e 
end  of  November  1918:— 

Pre.9;<hmt.—Mi\  R.  E.  Grant  Go  van  (Tlie 
Uellii  FJoiir  Mills  Co,,  Ltd.). 
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Vice-President. — Lala  Girdhari  Lall  (x\inritsar 
Flour  and  General  Mills  Co.,  Ld.) 

Committee. — Mr,  R.  E.  Grant  Go  van  (The 
Delhi  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ld.),  Mr.  P.  Mul^erjee 
(F.  Mukerjee  &  Co.),  Mr.  D.  N.  Bhanja 
(Messrs.  Kerr  Tarruck  &  Co.),  Mr.  Abdul 
Satta  (L.  M.  Fasal  Ellahie),  Sardar  Jaideo 
Singh  (E/.  B.  Boota  Singh  &  Sons),  Sardar 
Sobha  Singh  (Khalsa  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Mills),  Mr.  W.  U.  Macpherson  (Spedding 
&  Co.),  Mr.  P.  B.  Christo  (Messrs.  Christo  & 
Co.),  Lala  Motiram  Mchra  (Messrs.  Motiram 
Mehra  &  Co.),  Lala  L.  T).  Lachmi  Narain. 


Representative  on  Punjab  Legislative  Council — 

The  Hoh'ble  Mr.  F.  C.  Walle. 
Representative  on  the  Delhi  Municipal  Com- 
mittee—Mt.  H.  E.  Grant  Govan  (The  Delhi 
Flour  Mils  Co.,  Ld.) 
Honorary  Secretary. — Mr.  P.  Mukerjee. 
The  Chamber  is  affiliated  with  the  Brifcit^h 
Imperial  Council  of  Commerce,  London,  and  is 
represented  in  England   by  Sir  Jamefe  Walker, 
c.  I.  E.,  Alliance  Bank  of  Simla,  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Chalmers,    National    Bank  of    India,  Ltd., 
London . 


UNITED  PROVINCES. 


The  number  of  members  on  register  is  113  (70 
Local  and  43  mofussil).  All  the  important  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  of  the  provinces 
oi  Agra  and  Oudh  are  represented. 

Committee. — 

Presidents. — Rai  Bahadur  Lala  Bishambliar 
Nath  (Proprietor,  Sri  Krishna  Ginning  Factory, 
Director,  Punjab  National  Bank,  Ltd.,  and 
Uamchandra  Gursahaimal  Cotton  Mills  Co., 
Ltd.). 

Vice-Presidents. — ^I'he  Hon'blc  Mr.  C.  Y. 
Chintamani,  Allahabad,  Kaja  Sambhu  Dyal, 
Morawan  ;  and  Lala  Hazari  Mai  (Hazari  Mai 
Tulsi  Ram,  Cawnpore). 


Secretary. — Babu  Vikramajit  Singh. 

Joint  Secretary. — Lala  Jairam  Das  (Proprietor} 
Lyalpur  Sugar  Co.). 

Members. — Seth  Ram  Gopal  (Kanehyalal 
Ram  Gopal),  Lala  Ram  Kumar  (Ram  Kumar 
Rameshur  Das),  Lala  Pancham  Lai  (Bhojraj 
Babulal),  Lala  Chunni  Lai  (Munalal  &  Co.), 
Lala  Punna  Lai  (Gulabrai  Mahadeo  Pershad)  , 
Babu  Gur  Pershad  (Bastiram  Matadin),  Mr. 
B.  N.  Sen  (Sen  &  Co.),  Lala  Ghanshiamdas  (Hira 
Lai  Ghanshiamdas),  Babu  Dwarka  Pershad 
Singh,  The  Hon'ble  Raja  Moti  Chand,  c.i.E., 
Benares,  and  the  Hon'ble  Pandit  Gokaran 
Nath  Misra,  Lucknow. 


BURMA. 


The  Burma  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
headquarters  at  Rangoon,  exists  to  encourage 
friendly  feeling  and  unanimity  among  commercial 
men  on  all  subjects  involving  their  common 
good,  to  promote  and  protect  trade,  commerce 
and  manufactures  and,  in  particular,  the  general 
mercantile  interests  of  the  province,  to  communi- 
cate with  public  authorities,  associations  and 
individuals  on  all  matters,  directly  or  indirectly 
affecting  these  interests,  and  to  provide  for 
arbitration  between  parties  willing  to  refer  to, 
and  abide  by,  the  judgment  of  arbitrators  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chamber.  The  following  are 
affiliated  bodies: — 

Burma  Fire  Insurance  Association. 

Burma  Marine  Insurance  Agents'  Associa- 
tion. 

Rangoon  Import  Association, 
Tavoy  Chamber  of  Mines. 
The  Chamber  elects  representatives  to  the 
following  Public  Bodies  : — 
Burma  Legislative  Council. 
Rangoon  Port  Trust  Board. 
Rangoon  Municipal  Committee. 
Victoria  Memorial  Park  Trustees. 
Pasteur  Institute  Committee. 
Burma  Boiler  Commission. 

All  British  corporations,  companies,  firms  or 
persons  engaged  or  interested  in  mercantih 
pursuits,  such  as  merchants,  bankers,  ship- 
owners and  brokers  or  who  are  connected  with 
asriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  insurance, 


railways,  commerce,  art,  science  or  literature 
shall  be  eligible  to  become  Chamber  Members. 
Every  non-Firitish  concern  or  person,  similarly 
engaged  or  interested  as  indicated  above,  other 
than  a  subject  of  a  State  with  which  the  British 
limpire  was  at  War  on  September  19th  ,1918,  shall 
be  eligible  for  election  as  an  Associate  Member. 
The  annual  subscription  of  each  Chamber  Mem- 
ber shall  be  Rs.  3U0  per  annum  and  of  each 
Associate  Member  Rs.  225  per  annum.  Officials 
and  others  indirectly  connected  with  the  trade 
of  the  province,  or  who  may  have  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  interests  represented 
by  the  Chamber,  may  be  elected  by  the  Com- 
mittee, either  on  their  own  motion  or  on  the 
suggestion  of  two  Members  as  Honorary  Mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber.  Honorary  Members  are 
not  required  to  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  the 
i  Chamber. 

The  Chamber  undertakes  arbitrations  in 
addition  to  its  ordinary  work.  It  does  not 
publish  any  statistical  returns. 
!  The  following  are  the  Officers,  Committee 
^  and  Representatives  on  public  bodies  for  the 
current  year : — 

Chairman. — The  Hon.  Mr.  E.  J.  Holberton, 
C.B.E.,    (The    Bombay   Burma  Trading 
Corporation,  Ld.). 
Vice- Chairman. — J.  A.  Swan,  Esq.  (Steel  Bros. 

&  Co.,  Ltd.). 
Committee. — Messrs.  D.  A.  Dalziel  (Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China),  A.  R. 
Finlay  (J.  A.  Begbie  &  Co.),  J.  Hogg 
(Harperink,  Smith  &  Co.),  J.  R.  b. 
Glascott  (Burma  Railways  Co.,  Ltd.). 
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A.  B.  Ritchie  (Burma  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.),  P.  B. 
Sime  (Bulloch  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  R. 
Sinclair  (The  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Co.,  Ltd.), 
and  G.  W.  Wilson  (J.  and  F.  Graham  & 
Co.). 

Secretary. — Mr.  C.  A.  Cuttriss,  m.b.e.,  f.r.s.a. 

Representative    on    the    Burma  Legislative 
Council. — ^The  Hon'ble  IVIr.  E.  J.  Holberton, 

C.B.E. 

Representatives  on  the  Rangoon  Port  Trust 


Board — Messrs.  The  Hon'ble  IVIr.  E.  J.  Holber- 
ton, c.  B.  E.,  Messrs.  J.  Hogg,  A.  B.  Ritchie 
and  J.  A.  Swan. 

Representative   on   the   Rangoon  Municipal 

Committee. — IMr.  G.  W.  Wilson. 
Victoria  Memorial  Park  Trustee — The  Hon'ble 
Mr.  E.  J.  Holberton,  c.b.e. 

Pasteur  Institute  Committee, — The  Hon'ble 

]Mr.  E.  J.  Holberton,  c.b.e. 
Burma    Boiler    Commission — IVIr.     C.  A. 

Cuttriss,  M.B.E.,  F.R.S.A. 


COCANADA. 


The  Cocanada  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
established  on  29th  October,  1868. 

The  following  are  the  office-holders  of  the 
Cocanada  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  Cocanada,  the  chief  port 
on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  north  of  Madras 

Messrs.  B.  Eddington  (Coromandel  Co.,  Ltd.), 
Chairman',  E.  H.  D'Cruz  (Wilson  &  Co.), 
A.  E.  Todd  (Simson  Bros.),  M.  R.  Ry. 
Rao  Bahadur  K.  Suryanarayanamurty 
Naidu  Gam  and  G.  M,  Lake  (Innes  & 
Co.),  G.  W.  Thompon    (Shaw  Wallace 
&  Co.),  R.  J.  Hunter  (Ripley  and  Co.), 
.    A.  Steiner  (Volkart  Bro!?,.),  and  G.  X, 
Gillan  (Gordon  Woodroffe  &  Co.). 
Secretary- 'Mt.  J.  A.  Muller. 
The  rules  of  the  Chamber  provide  "that  by 
the  term  '  member '  be  understood  a  mercan- 
tile firm  or  establishment,  or  the  permanent 
agency  of  a  mercantile  firm  or  PstabHshment, 
or  a  society  of  merchants  carrying  on  business 
in  Cocanada,  or  other  place  in  the  Districts  oi 
Kistna,  Godavari,  Vizagapatam,  and  Ganjam, 
and  duly  electing  according  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Chamber,  and  that  all  such  be  eligible,  but  only 
members  resident  in  Cocanada  can  hold  office." 

CEY 

The  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  esta- 
blished on  the  25th  March  1839  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1895,  With  its  headquarters 
at  Colombo.  All  firms  and  persons  engaged 
Iq  the  general  trade  of  Ceylon  are  admissible 
as  members  and  every  person  or  firm  desirous 
of  joining  the  Chamber  must  be  proposed  by 
one  member,  seconded  by  another  and  bal- 
lotted  for  by  the  whole  Chamber.  The  affairs 
of  the  Chamber  are  conducted  by  a  Board  of 


Members  are  elected  by  ballot.  The  Com- 
mittee, when  called  upon  by  disputing  members 
or  non-members  of  the  Chamber,  give  their 
decision  upon  all  questions  of  mercantile  usage 
and  arbitrate  upon  any  commercial  matter 
referred  to  thern  for  final  judgment.  In  the 
former  case  a  fee  of  Rs.  16  and  in  the  latter  a 
fee  of  Rs.  32  must  accompany  the  reference. 

The  Committee  consist  of  3  members,  including 
the  Chairman,  and  the  Committee  are  elected 
by  ballot,  the  Chairman  at  the  general  meeting 
of  January  in  each  year,  for  a  term  of  12  months. 
The  entrance  fee  for  each  member  whose 
place  of  business  is  in  Cocanada  is  Rs. 
50  and  for  each  member  whose  place 
of  business  is  elsewhere  be  Rs.  25.  The 
subscription  for  each  member  whose  place 
of  business  is  in  Cocanada  is  Rs.  120  per  annum, 
and  for  each  member  whose  place  of  business 
is  elsewhere  be  Rs.  60  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly  in  advance.  Committee  meetings  are 
held  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  the  month  and 
general  meetings  on  the  2nd  Tuesday. 

A  weekly  slip  of  current  rates  of  produce 
freights,  and  exchange  is  drawn  up  by  the 
Committee. 

LON. 

Directors  consisting  of  Chairman  and  Vice" 
Chairman  and  from  5  to  10  members. 

The  following  is  the  membership  of  this 
Board  at  the  present  time  : — 
m.  F.  E.  Mackwood  {Chairman) ;  Mr.  S.  P. 
Hay  ley  {Vice-Chairman) ;  Mr.  B.  W.  Leefe, 
Mr.  F.  N.  Mackie,  Mr.  W.  Philps,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Skrine,  Mr.  E.  R.  Waldock,  Mr.  F.  H.  Yeats. 
Secretary. — Mr.  A,  Duncum. 


THE  INDIAN  INDUS 

The  credit  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  organiz- 
ing an  Indian  Industrial  Conference  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Industrial  Association  ol 
Western  India  belongs  to  the  late  Mr.  M.  G. 
Ranadc.  Discussion  of  questions  relating  t  o 
agriculture,  finance,  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  whole  country  by  inviting  experts  in 
different  branches,  the  formation  of  well 
informed  public  opinion  on  economical  pro- 
blems were  the  objects  kept  by  Mr.  Ranadc 


rmAL  CONFERENCE. 

in  view  in  convening  this  meeting.  The  first 
session  of  the  Conference  was  held  at  Poena 
in  August  1891,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Captain  Beauclerk  of  Hyderabad  and  was  at- 
tended by  distinguished  European  and  Indian 
gentlemen.  Two  more  sessions  of  the  Confe- 
rence were  held  in  1892  and  1S93.  But 
owing  to  the  elevation  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Ranadc 
to  the  High  Court  and  his  transfer  to  Bombay, 
this  movement  came  virtually  to  a  standstill, 
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until  it  was  revived  in  1905.  The  Kational 
Congress  almost  since  its  inception  has  given 
prominent  attention  to  some  of  the  principal 
economic  questions  and  the  famines  of  1896-97 
and  1899-1900  contributed  not  a  little  to  push 
the  economical  problem  to  the  forefront  and 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  three  or  four 
Industrial  and  Agricultural  exhibitions  betweei 
1900  and  1905  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Congress,  which  gave  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  take  stock  of  their  gains  and  losses  in  the 
field  of  arts  and  industries  and  opened  their 
eyes  to  their  industrial  backwardness.  Small 
committees  were  appointed  at  these  exhibition? 
to  devise  means  for  the  revival  of  existing 
industries  and  also  for  the  starting  of  new  ones. 

In  the  year  1905  the  exhibition  Committee 
of  Benares  took  the  important  step  of  reviving 
the  Industrial  Conference  organization.  Th( 
first  session  was  accordingly  held  under  the 
distinguished  presidency  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  C. 
Dutta.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  of  its 
existence,  this  conference  has  been  fortunate 
in  securing  very  able  and  influential  gentlemen 
to  occupy  the  Presidential  Chair. 

Constitution — The  objects  of  the  Conference 
as  laid  down  in  its  revised  constitution  are  as 
follows : — 

Aims  &  Objects. — ^The  Indian  Industrial 
Conference  shall  attempt  to  promote,  protect 
and  develop  agriculture,  commerce,  manu- 
factures and  trade  of  India,  on  sound  lines  and 
to  introduce  new  industries  wherever  possible. 

{a)  By  holding  Conferences  and  meetings  to 
deliberate  upon  and  discuss  the  economic, 
agricultural  and  industrial  needs  and  problems 
affecting  the  whole  country. 

(6)  By  collecting  correct  statistics  and  other 
information  on  the  above  subjects. 

(c)  By  disseminating  the  information  so 
collected  through  the  medium  of  books,  pam- 
phlets or  leaflets. 

{d)  By  organising,  wherever  possibles  tem- 
porary or  permanent  exhibitions,  demonstra- 
tions, museums,  or  laboratories  for  conducting 
experiments. 

(e)  By  encouraging  the  study  of  commerce, 
technology  and  economics. 

(/)  By  making  representations  to  the  various 
departments  of  British  Government,  to  the 
Hallway  Companies,  the  Rulers  of  Indian 
States  and  Industrial  and  Commercial  bodies 
or  Associations  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  or 
bearing  on  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country. 

{g)  By  the  formation  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial Associations  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country,  where  they  are  non-existent. 

In  pursuance  of  these  objects,  14  sessions  of 
the  Conference  have  been  held  along  with  the 
annual  Congress  meetings.  The  Report  of 
each  session  contains  the  proceedings  and  the 
papers  submitted  to  each  Conference  and  covers 
over  500  pages  of  closely  printed  matter. 
The  office  also  has  compiled  the  following 
books: — ^The  Directory  of  Indian  Goods  and 
Industries  (6th  Edition)  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  manufacturers  of  and 


dealers  in  the  Indian  made  goods, Indian  Banks, 
etc.  The  Directory  of  Technical  Institutions  in 
India  (2nd  edition)  gives  the  fees  charged  and 
other  particulars  relating  to  Agricultural,  Com- 
mercial and  Technical  schools  and  colleges  in 
India.  The  Guide  to  Modern  Machinery  gives 
the  addresses  of  makers  of  machinery  for 
starting  three  hundred  different  industries. 

In  addition  to  the  educative  work,  the  office 
fulfils  the  functions  of  a  Bureau  of  Economic 
Intelligence.  Inquiries  of  the  following 
nature  are  received  in  the  office.  Small  capi- 
talists and  gentlemen  of  limited  means  seek  the 
advice  of  the  Central  Office  for  starting  small 
cottage  industries,  which  do  not  require  a  large 
outlay  of  money  or  the  use  of  expensive  or 
intricate  machinery.  Persons  wishing  to  start 
3  oap  or  candle  works ,  varnish  making  and  similar 
chemical  industries,  ask  for  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  machinery  and  plant  for  these  different 
concerns,  as  well  as  rates  for  the  chemicals 
required  by  them  and  the  names  of  the  firms 
from  whom  they  can  obtain  the  supplies. 
Advice  is  sometimes  sought  by  Indian  States 
and  private  individuals  anxious  to  start  planta- 
tions of  Bamie,  and  other  fibre  producing 
plants  and  the  cultivation  of  Rubber  and  othei 
economic  products.  Parents  and  guardians  of 
students  have  addressed  the  Office  for  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  institutions  both  in  India 
and  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  young  men 
can  get  training  suited  to  them  in  Electrical 
Engineering  and  other  technical  courses.  In- 
formation is  also  supplied  regarding  Indian 
experts  in  various  branches.  Small  concerns 
which  have  already  commenced  to  place  their 
goods  in  the  market,  expect  the  Office  of  the 
Industrial  Conference  to  help  them  in  pushing 
forward  the  sale  of  their  goods  by  prevailing 
upon  well-known  merchants,  to  help  them  by 
guaranteeing  the  purchase  of  their  goods  up  to 
a  certain  quantity  every  year. 

The  Conference  wishes  to  take  in  hand  the 
following  projects : — 

(1)  To  compile  a  fist  of  Indian  as  well  as  of 
foreign  experts,  who  by  their  training  either 
here  or  in  foreign  countries  and  practical 
experience  in  different  Industrial  and  Manu- 
facturing branches  are  capable  of  rendering 
assistance  to  the  capitalists  and  others  intent 
on  starting  any  new  industry,  or  reviving  old 
or  existing  concerns  requiring  expert  aid. 

(2)  To  organize  a  Commercial  Museum  at 
Bombay  to  display  samples  of  indigenous  and 
foreign  industrial  products,  models  of  machinery, 
raw  materials  and  art  ware. 

The  fees  for  different  classes  of  Memberships 
will  be  as  shown  below  commencing  with  the 
year  1919 

Rs. 

Patron  . .        . .  1,000  or  above. 

Life  Member      ..       ..  250 

Donors   50  „ 

Ordinary  member        . .  10. 

Honorary  Joint  Secretaries. — 

Rao  Bahadur  R.  N.  Mudholkar,  c.  I.  E.,  Mr. 

Ambalal  Sarabhai,  Mr.  J.  Z.  Mehta,  m.  a. 
Assistant  Secretary — Mr.  M.  B.  Sant. 
Office— 2d,  Church  Gate  Street,  Port,  Bombay. 
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*  The  Peoples  of  India. 


It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  wlien  dealing  ' 
with  tile  people  of  India,  tiiat  it  is  a  continent  I 
rattier  ttian  a  country.  Nowhere  is  the  complex 
character  of  Indians  more  clearly  exemplified  j 
than  in  the  physical  type  of  its  inhabitants. 
No  one  would  confuse  the  main  types,  such  as 
Gurkhas.  Pathans,  Sikhs,  Hajputs,  Burmans, 
Nagas,  Tamils,  etc.,  nor  does  it  take  long  to  carry 
the  differentiation  much  farther.  The  typical 
inhabitants  of  India-the  Dravidians-differ  alto- 
gether  from  those  of  Northern  Asia,  and  more 
nearly  resemble  the  tribes  of  Malaya,  Sumatra 
and  Madagascar.  Whatever  may  be  their 
origin,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  settled  in  the 
country  for  countless  ages  and  that  their  present 
physical  characteristics  have  been  evolved 
locally.  They  have  been  displaced  in  the  North- 
West  by  successive  hordes  of  invaders,  including 
Aryans,  Scythians,  Pathans  and  Moghals,  and  in 
the  North-East  by  Mongoloid  tribes  allied  to 
those  of  Burma,  which  is  India  only  in  a  modern 
political  sense.  Between  these  foreign  element? 
and  the  pure  Dra vidians  is  borderland  where 
the  contiguous  races  have  intermingled. 

The  people  of  the  Indian  Empire  are  divided 
by  Sir  Henry  Risiey  (Caste,  Tribe  and  Race, 
Indian  Census  Report,  1901  :  the  (Jazetter  ot 
India,  Ethnology  and  Caste,  Volume  I,  Chapter 
6)  into  seven  main  physical  types.  There  would 
be  eight  if  the  Andamese  were  included,  but  this 
tiny  group  of  Negritos  may  be  disregarded. 

The  Turko-Iranian,  represented  by  the 
Baloch,  Brahui  and  Afgnans  of  Baluchistan  and 
the  North- West  Frontier  Province.  Probably 
formed  by  a  fusion  of  Turki  and  Persian  elements, 
in  which  the  former  predominate.  Stature  above 
mean  ;  complexion  fair ;  eyes  mostly  dark  but 
occasionally  grey  ;  hair  on  face  plentiful ;  head 
broad,  nose  moderately  narrow,  prominent, 
and  very  long.  The  feature  in  these  people 
that  strikes  one  most  prominently  is  the  porten- 
tious  length  of  their  noses,  and  it  is  probably 
this  pecularity  that  has  given  rise  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Afghans. 

The  Indo- Aryan  occupying  the  Punjab,  Eaj- 
putana,  and  Kashmir,  and  having  as  its  charac- 
teristics members  the  Rajputs,  Khattris,  and 
Jats.  This  type,  which  is  readily  distinguish- 
able from  the  Turko-Iranian,  approaches  most 
closely  to  that  ascribed  to  the  traditional  Aryan 
colonists  of  India.  The  stature  is  mostly  tall ; 
complexion  fair ;  eyes  dark ;  hair  on  face 
plentiful,  head  long ;  nose  narrow,  and  pro- 
minent, but  not  specially  long. 

The  Scytho-Dravidian,  comprising  the  Mar- 
atha  Brahmans,  the  Kunbis,  and  the  Coorgs 
of  Western  India.  Probably  formed  by  a  mix- 
ture of  Scythian  and  Dravidian  elements.  This 
type  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Turko- 
Iranian  by  a  lower  stature,  a  greater  length  of 
head,  a  higher  nasal  index,  a  shorter  nose,  and  a 
lower  or bi to-nasal  index.  AH  of  these  characters, 
except  perhaps  the  last,  may  be  due  to  a  varying 
degree  of  intermixture  with  the  Dravidians.  In 
the  higher  groups  the  amount  of  crossing  seems 
to  have  been  slight ;  in  the  lower  the  Dravidian 
elements  are  more  pronounced. 

The  Aryo-Dravidian  or  Hindustani, 
found  in  the  United  Provinces,  in  parts  ot  Raj  - 


putana,  and  in  Bihar  and  represented  in  its  up- 
per strata  by  the  Hindustani  Brahman  and  in  its 
lower  by  the  Chamar.  Probably  the  result  of  the 
intermixture,  in  varying  proportions,  of  the  Indo- 
Aryan  and  Dravidian  types.  The  head-form  is 
long  with  a  tendency  to  medium ;  the  complexion 
varies  from  lightish  brown  to  black  ;  the  nose 
ranges  from  medium  to  broad,  being  always 
broader  than  among  the  Indo-Aryans ;  the 
stature  is  lower  than  in  the  latter  group,  and 
usually  below  the  average  according  to  the  scale. 
The  higher  representatives  of  this  type  approach 
the  Indo-Aryans,  while  the  lower  members  are 
in  many  respects  not  very  far  removed  from 
the  Dravidians.  The  type  is  essentially  a 
mixed  one,  yet  its  characteristics  are  readily 
definable,  and  no  one  would  take  even  aii 
upper  class  Hindustani  for  a  pure  Indo- Aryan 
or  a  Chamar  for  a  genuine  Dravidian.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  the  type,  the  character 
which  gives  the  real  clue  to  its  origin  and  stamps 
the  Aryo-Dravidian  as  racially  different  from 
the  Indo-Aryan  is  to  be  found  in  the  proportions 
of  the  nose. 

The  Mongolo-Dravidian,  or  Bengali  type 
of  Lower  Bengal  and  Orissa,  comprising  the 
Bengal  Brahmans  and  Kayasthas,  the  Maho- 
medans  of  Eastern  Bengal,  and  other  groups 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  India.  Probably  a  blend 
of  Dravidian  and  Mongoloid  elements,  with  a 
strain  of  Indo-Aryan  blood  in  the  higher  groups. 
The  head  is  broad  ;  complexion  dark  ;  hair  on 
face  usually  plentiful ;  stature  medium  ;  nose 
medium,  v.ith  a  tendency  to  broad.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  types  in  India,  and  its 
members  may  be  recognised  at  a  glance  through- 
out the  wide  area  where  their  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  clerical  pursuits  has  procured  them 
employment.  Within  its  own  habitat  the  type 
extends  to  the  Himalayas  on  the  north  and  to 
Assam  on  the  east,  and  probably  includes  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Orissa  ;  the  western 
limit  coincides  approximately  with  the  hilly 
country  of  Chota  Nagpur  and  Western  Bengal. 

The  Mongoloid,  type  of  the  Himalayas, 
Nepal,  Assam,  and  Burma,  represented  by  the 
Kanets  of  Lahul  and  Kulu  ;  the  Lepchas  of 
Darjeeling  and  Sikkim ;  the  Limbus,  Murmis  and 
Gurungs  of  Nepal ;  the  Bodo  of  Assam  ;  and  the 
Burmese.  The  head  is  broad  ;  complexion  dark, 
with  a  yellow  tinge ;  hair  on  face  scanty  ;  stature 
short  or  below  average  ;  nose  fine  to  broad  ;  face 
characteristically  flat;  eyelids  often  oblique. 

The  Dravidian  type  extending  from  Ceylon 
to  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  pervading 
Madras,  Hyderabad,  the  Central  Provinces,  most 
of  Central  India  and  Chota  Nagpur.  Its  most, 
characteristics  representatives  are  the  Paniyans 
of  Malabar  and  the  Santals  of  Chota  Nagpur. 
Probably  the  original  type  of  the  population 
of  India,  now  modified  to  a  varying  extent  by 
the  admixture  of  Aryan,  Scythian,  and  Mongo- 
loid elements.  In  typical  specimens  the  staturo 
is  short  or  below  mean;  the  complexion  very 
dark,  approaching  black  ;  hair  plentiful,  with  an 
occasional  tendency  to  curl ;  eyes  dark  ;  head 
long;  nose  very  broad,  sometimes  depressed  at 
the  root,  but  not  so  as  to  make  the  face  appear 


♦  The  material  in  this  section  is  almost  entirely  taken  from  the  Report  on  tlie  Census  of 
India,  1911,  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Gait,  C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  I.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 
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flat.  This  race,  the  most  primitive  of  the  Indian 
types,  occupies  the  oldest  geological  formation  in 
India,  the  medley  of  forest-clad  ranges,  terraced 
plateau,  and  undulating  plains  which  stretches 
roughly  speaking,  from  the  Vindhyas  to  Cape 
Comorin.  On  the  east  and  the  west  of  the 
peninsular  area  the  domain  of  the  Dravidian  is 
conterminous  with  the  Ghats,  while  further  north 
it  reaches  on  one  side  to  the  Aravallis,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Kajmahal  Hills.  Where  the 
original  characteristics  have  been  unchanged  by 
contact  with  Indo-Aryan  or  Mongoloid  people, 
the  type  is  remarkably  uniform  and  distinctive. 
Labour  is  the  birthright  of  the  pure  Dravidian 
whether  hoeing  tea  in  Assam,  the  Duars,  oi 
Ceylon,  cutting  rice  in  the  swamps  of  Eastern 
Bengal  or  doing  scavenger's  work  in  the  streets 
of  Calcutta,  Rangoon  and  Singapore,  he  is 
recognizable  at  a  glance  by  his  black  skin,  his 
squat  figure,  and  the  negro-like  proportions  of 
his  nose.  In  the  upper  strata  of  the  vast  social 
deposit  which  is  here  treated  as  Dravidian  these 
typical  characteristics  tend  to  thin  and  disap- 
pear, but  even  among  them  traces  of  the  original 
stock  survive  in  varying  degrees. 

It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  areas  occupied  by  these  various  types  do 
not  admit  of  being  defined  as  sharply  as  they 
must  be  shown  on  an  ethnographic  map.  They 
melt  into  each  other  insensibly ;  and,  although 
at  the  close  of  a  day's  journey  from  one  ethnic 
tract  to  another,  an  observer  whose  attention 
had  been  directed  to  the  subject  would  realise 

MAIN  STATISTICS  OF 

According  to  the  revised  areas  adopted  in  the 
Census  of  1911,  the  Indian  Empire  contains 
1,802,657  square  miles,  or  some  36,000  more 
than  in  1901.  About  23,000  square  miles  have 
been  added  owing  to  the  enumeration  for  the 
first  time  of  the  Agency  tracts  attached  to  the 
North- West  Frontier  Province.  A  further 
6,500  represent  the  area  of  the  Sunderbans,  or 
swampy  littoral  of  the  Ganges  delta,  which  was 
left  out  of  account  at  pre^ious  enumerations. 
Finally  the  Frontier  State  of  Manipiu:  has  been 
found  to  contain  about  5,000  square  miles  more 
than  the  estimate  made  in  1901. 

Population  Divisions. — The  provinces  undei 
British  administration  comprise  1,093,074  square 
miles,  or  60  •  6  per  cent  of  the  total .  The  remain- 
der is  included  in  the  Native  States.  The  total 
population  is  315,156,396,  of  which  British  terri- 
tory contains  244,267,542,  or  77*5  per  cent,  and 
the  Native  States  70,888,854  or  22-5  per  cent. 

Comparisons  with  Europe.— These  stupend  - 
ous  figures  can  be  grasped  only  by  contrast.  The 
Ihdian  Empire  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe, 
except  Russia.  Burma  is  about  the  same  size  as 
Austria-Hungary ;  Bombay  is  comparable  in 
point  of  area  with  Spam  ;  Madras,  the  Punjab, 
Baluchistan,  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar 
and  Eajputana  are  all  larger  than  the  British 
Islands ;  the  United  Provinces  and  Bihar  and 
Orissa  than  Italy  ;  and  Hyderabad  and  Kashmir 
than  Great  Britain  excluding  Yorkshire. 

The  population  of  India  exceeds  that  of  Europe 
without  Russia,  and  is  considerably  more  than 
three  times  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  United  Provinces  and  Bengal,  with  the 
States  attached  to  them,  both  have  as  many 
inhabitants  as  the  British  Islands,  Bihar  and 


clearly  enough  that  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  people  had  undergone  an  appreciable 
change,  he  would  certainly  be  unable  to  say  at 
what  particular  stage  in  his  progress  the  trans- 
formation had  taken  place. 

'  Contrasts.— The  linguistic  survey  has  dis- 
tinguished in  India  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 

I  indigenous  dialects  belonging  to  six  distinct 
families  of  speech.    In  the  domain  of  religion, 

j  though  the  bulk  of  the  people  call  themselves 
Hindus,  there  are  millions  of  Mahomedans,  Ani- 
mists,  Buddhists,  Jains,  Sikhs,  and  Christians.  So 
also  in  respect  of  social  customs.  In  the  north 
near  relatives  are  forbidden  to  marry ;  but  in 
the  south  cousin  marriage  is  prescribed  and 
even  closer  alliances  are  sometimes  permitted. 
As  a  rule,  female  chastity  is  highly  valued,  but 
some  communities  set  little  store  by  it,  at  any 
I  ate  prior  to  marriage,  and  others  make  it  a  rule 

'  to  dedicate  one  daughter  to  a  life  of  r-iligious 
prostitution.  In  some  parts  the  women  move 
about  freely  ;  in  others  they  are  kept  secluded. 
In  some  parts  they  wear  skirts ;  in  others 
trousers.  In  some  parts  again  wheat  is  the 
staple  food  ;  in  others  rice,  and  in  others  millets 
of  various  kinds.  All  stages  of  civilisation  are 
found  in  India.  At  one  extreme  are  the  land- 
holding  and  professional  classes,  many  of  whom 
are  highly  educated  and  refined  ;  at  the  other 
various  primitive  aboriginal  tribes  such  as  the 
head-hunting  Nagas  of  Assam  and  the  leaf-Clad 
savages  of  the  southern  hills  who  subsist  on 

,  vermin  and  jungle  products. 

THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE. 

Orissa  as  France,  Bombay  as  Austria,  and  the 
Punjab  as  Spain  and  Portugal  combined. 
The  population  of  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Berar  approaches  that  of  Brazil ;  Hyderabad 
and  Burma  have  as  many  inhabitants  as 
Egypt ;  Central  India  and  Rajputana  as  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  combined ;  and  Assam  as 
Belgium. 

Density. — In  the  whole  Empire  there  are 
on  the  average  175  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
or  much  the  same  as  Europe  outside  Russia. 
In  British  territory  the  number  to  the  square 
mile  is  223  and  in  the  Native  States  100  ;  the 
former  figure  exceeds  by  34  the  density  ratio  in 
France  and  the  latter  is  indentical  with  that  in 
Spain. 

There  are  great  local  variations  in  density. 
In  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  districts,  and  States, 
the  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  is  less 
than  200,  and  in  about  a  quarter  it  ranges  from 
200  to  500.  The  units  with  less  than  100  persons 
to  the  square  mile  covers  two-fifths  of  the  total 
area,  but  contains  only  one-eleventh  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Causes  of  Density. — The  productiveness  of 
the  soil  is  the  main  factor  in  determining  the  den- 
sity of  the  Indian  people.  The  most  thickly 
peopled  tracts  are  the  level  plains  where  practi- 
cally every  inch  of  the  land  is  fit  for  tillage.  This 
is  notably  the  case  in  Bengal  and  Bihar  and  the 
United  Provinces  East.  The  next  most  densely 
peopled  tracts  are  the  low-lying  plains  along  the 
sea  coast  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 
In  the  United  Provinces  West  and  the  Punjab 
East  the  configuration  of  the  surface  is  equally 
favourable ;  the  rainfall  is  more  scanty  and  less 
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regular ;  but  it  is  supplemented  in  many  parts 
by  water  from  the  canals.  The  natural  divisions 
which  contain  the  coast  districts  of  Orissa  and 
north  Madras,  with  a  rainfall  of  50  inches,  has 
a  relatively  low  mean  density,  but  this  is  be- 
cause it  includes  on  the  west  a  considerable  hilly 
area,  while  on  the  east  near  the  sea  the  ground  is 
swampy  and  impregnated  with  salt.  In  the 
iiitermediate  strip,  between  the  littoral  and  the 
hills,  the  density  is  as  great  as  in  parts  of  the 
lower  Gangetic  Plain.  Want  of  water  is  the 
main  explanation  of  the  comparatively  sparse 


population  in  several  more  or  less  level  tracts 
such  as  Gujarat,  !Rajputana  East  and  Central 
India  West,  and  the  North-West  dry -area.  In 
Assam  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  hill  and  jungle 
and  sandy  stretches  in  the  strath  of  the  Brahma- 
putra River,  where  permanent  cultivation  is  out 
of  question.  The  agricultural  returns  show  that 
three-quarters  of  the  whole  area  is  cultivable 
but  this  simply  means  that  crops  of  some  kind 
can  occasionally  be  grown.  The  proportion  of 
the  area  fit  for  permanent  cultivation  must  be 
less  than  half  that  shown  in  the  returns. 


TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 


The  definition  of  a  town  in  the  Indian  census 
statistics  includes  every  municipality  ;  all  Civil 
Lines  not  included  within  municipal  limits  ; 
every  cantonment ;  every  other  continuous  col- 
lections of  houses  inhabited  by  not  less  than 
5,000  persons,  which  may  be  treated  as  a  town 
for  census  purposes.  Only  9*5  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  India  are  found  in  towns  as  defined 
above,  compared  with  78  "1  per  cent,  in  England 
and  Wales  and  45-6  per  cent,  in  Germany.  Rather 
more  than  half  the  urban  population  of  India 
is  found  in  towns  containing  upwards  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  about  one-fifth  in  towns  with  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand,  and  the  same  proportion 
in  those  with  from  five  to  ten  thousand ;  the 
remainder,  about  one-fifteenth,  live  in  towns 
with  less  than  five  thousand.  The  tendency 
to  urban  aggregation  is  most  marked  in  the  west 
of  India  and  least  so  in  the  north-east.  The 
proportion  of  the  urban  to  the  total  population 
in  the  main  provinces  ranges  from  18  per  cent, 
in  Bombay  to  only  3  per  cent,  in  Assam.  The 
urban  population  of  Upper  India  is  much  larger 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  because  of  the  nume- 
rous old  capitals  which  are  found  there.  In  the 
future  the  main  factors  will  bs  the  expansion  of 
trade  and  industrial  development. 

Sex  in  Towns. — ^In  respect  of  the  distri- 
bution by  sex,  the  urban  population  in  India 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  European 
countries.  In  Europe  the  proportion  of  females 
is  larger  in  towns  than  in  the  general  population, 
but  in  India  it  is  considerably  smaller,  and  the 
number  of  females  per  thousand  males  is  only 
847,  compared  with  953  in  the  population  as  a 
whole.  The  reason  is  that  in  this  country  the  great 
majority  of  the  domestic  servants,  shop  hands 
and  factory  employes  are  males.  The  dispro- 
portion is  most  marked  in  large  trading  and 
industrial  centres  where  the  number  of  immi- 
grants is  large.  In  Calcutta,  for  example,  the 
ioreign-born  population  contains  only  357 
females  per  thousand  males. 

Religion  in  Towns. — Of  the  Parsis  no  fewer 
than  six  out  of  every  seven  are  resident  in  towns; 
of  the  Jains,  the  proportion  is  nearly  one-third; 
and  of  the  Christians  more  than  one-fifth.  There 
is  a  marked  contrast  between  these  proportions 
and  those  for  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  Of  the  Mahomedans 
less  than  one-eighth,  and  of  the  Hindus  less  than 
one-eleventh,  reside  in  towns.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  the  proportion  rises  to  one-sixth  if  we 
exclude  the  figures  for  Bengal,  where  the  majori- 
ty of  the  Mahomedans  are  the  descendant?  of 
local  converts.  Amongst  the  Hindus  the  higher 
castes  have  hitherto  shown  a  greater  predilection 


for  town-life  than  the  lower,  but  the  dispropor- 
tion is  gradually  disappearing ;  modern  indus- 
trial developments  are  attracting  the  lower 
castes  to  towns  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

Urban  and  Rural. — The  proportion  of  the 
urban  to  the  total  population  has  fallen  during 
the  decade  from  9.9  o  9*5  per  cent.  The  main 
explanation  of  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
plague  has  been  far  more  prevalent,  in  town  fc  han 
in  rural  areas.  This  scourge  has  now  spread  to 
all  part-s  of  the  Empire  except  the  east  and  south. 
At  the  time  of  the  census  an  epidemic  was  raging 
in  many  towns,  especially  in  those  of  the  United 
Provinces,  Central  India  and  the  Central  Provin- 
ces and  Berar,  and  a  large  number  of  the  regular 
inhabitants  had  gone  away.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, to  driving  people  away,  plague  has  been  res- 
ponsible in  many  tov/ns  for  a  terribly  heavy 
mortality.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  esti- 
mate of  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  plague 
on  the  growth  of  towns,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  they  have  been  enormous. 

Urban  Tendencies. — We  cannot  draw  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  tendency  to  urban  aggrega- 
tion from  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the 
p^e&ent  census  with  those  of  the  previous  one, 
w  hen  plague  was  still  a  new.and  more  or  less  local 
visitation,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  for  people  to  congregate 
in  towns  of  a  certain  kind.  The  introduction 
of  machinery  is  rapidly  causing  the  old  cottage 
industries  to  be  replaced  by  mills  and  factories  ; 
aiid  these  are  necessarily  located  at  those  places 
where  there  are  the  best  facilities  for  collecting 
the  raw  material  and  distributing  the  manufac- 
tured article.  The  jute  industry  is  practically 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly  near  the 
port  of  Calcutta.  Cotton  mills  are  found 
chiefly  in  Western  India  and  woollen  and  leather 
factories  at  Cawnpore  and  Delhi.  The  increas- 
ing trade  of  the  country  and  the  improvements 
in  railway  communications  also  encourage  the 
growth  of  towns.  Not  only  are  the  great  sea- 
ports attracting  an  ever-growing  population,  but 
various  inland  towns  are  benefiting  from  the  same 
cause.  The  extent  to  which  modern  conditions 
of  trade  and  industry  are  causing  the  growth  of 
towns  is  obscured  not  only  by  plague,  which  is 
generally  far  more  prevalent  in  towns  than  in 
rural  areas,  but  also  by  the  decay  of  old  centres 
of  population,  which  owed  their  importance  to 
past  political  and  economic  conditions.  Through- 
out India  there  are  many  former  capitals  of 
defunct  dynasties  whose  population  is  steadily 
dwindling.  During  the  last  ten  years,  Mandalay, 
the  last  capital  of  the  kings  of  Ava»  has  lost  a 
quarter  of  its  population. 
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The  Peoples  of  India, 


CITIES, 


The  general  practice  of  statisticians  is  to  treat 
as  cities  only  those  places  which  have  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  100,000.  According  to  this 
standard  there  are  in  India  only  30  cities,  with 
a  population  of  7,075,782,  or  2.2  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  Here  there  is  an  extraordinary 
difference  between  the  Indian  conditions  and 
those  of  Western  countries.  In  England  the 
cities  contain  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, 
In  Germany  21,  and  in  France  14  per  cent.  But 
even  in  these  countries  the  growth  of  cities  is 
comparatively  recent.  In  1871  England  had 
only  27  cities  with  {).5  million  inhabitants  and 
Germany  only  8  with  2  millions.  There  are 
signs  that  in  India  the  growth  will  be  more  rapid 
in  the  future  than  it  has  been.  The  population 
of  cities  has  risen  since  1872  by  64  per  cent,  and 
the  net  increase,  comparing  like  with  like,  is  43 
per  cent.  The  most  rapid  growth  during  this 
period  is  shown  by  Rangoon  which  has  trebled 
its  population.  Next  comes  Karachi  with  an  in- 
crease of  168  per  cent,  and  then  Madura  andHow- 
rah  with  158  and  113  per  cent,  respectively.  Sin- 
ce 1901,  two  new  places,  Jubbulpore  and  Dacca, 
have  entered  the  list  of  cities,  while  Baroda  has 
disappeared  from  it.  Eighteen  cities  have  gain- 
ed, and  twelve  have  lo?,t,  population.  Of  tlte 
latter,  a  few  like  Mandal  ly  are  really  decadent, 
but  in  most,  such  as  Nagpur  and  Cawnpore,  the 
loss  was  due  wholly  to  the  temporarj  influence 
of  plague.  The  progressive  cities  are  differ  viti- 
ated from  those  which  are  decadent  by  their  large 
immigrant  population.  In  Bombay,  Calcutta 
and  Howrah  this  exceeds  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
and  in  Rangoon  and  Karachi  it  is  close  on  60  per 
cent.  In  Patna,  Mandalay  and  Bareilly,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  barely  10  per  cent. 

Calcutta. — In  speaking  of  Calcutta  we  may 
mean  Calcutta  proper,  or  the  area  administered 
by  the  Calcutta  Municipal  Corporation  with  the 
port,  fort  and  canals,  the  population  of  which 
is  896,067,  or  this  area  plus  the  suburban  muni- 
cipalities of  Cossipnr-Chitpore,  Manicktola  and 
Garden  Reach  with  1,04,3307  inhabitants,or  last- 
ly Greater  Calcutta,  which  also  includes  Howrah, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,222,313.  The 
suburban  municipaliti.  s  differ  from  Calcutta 
only  in  respect  of  their  Municipal  Government. 
From  a  structural  poii  t  of  view  they  cannot  b 
distinguish ed.  The  buildings  are  continuous 
throughout,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  where 
one  municipality  begins  and  the  other  ends.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  statistics  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  immigrants.  Less  than  29  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  proper  claim  it  has  as 
their  birthplace.  The  vast  majority  are  immi- 
grants of  whom  204,000  come  from  Bihar  ard 
Orissa  and  90,000  from  the  I3nited  Provin- 
ces. Of  the  Bengal  districts,  the  largest  contri- 
butions are  those  from  the  24  Parganas  (88,000), 
Hooghly  (48,000)  and  Midnapur  (29,000).  The 
volume  of  imnilgration  is  equally  great  in  the 
suburbs  and  Howrah. 

The  first  regular  census  of  Calcutta  proper 
taken  in  1872  showed  a  population  of  633,009. 
In  1881  there  was  practically  no  change,  but  in 
1891  a  gain  of  11  *  4  per  cent,  was  recorded.  In 
1901  here  was  a  further  increase  o^  24*3  per  cent., 
but  part  of  this  was  due  to  Improved  enumer- 
ation. At  the  present  census  the  rate  of 
Increase  in  Calcutta  proper  has  dropped  to  6*7 


percent.  The  falling  off  is  due  largely  to  the 
growina  tendency  of  the  inhabitants  to  make 
their  home  in  the  suburbs  or  even  further  afield. 
The  suburban  municipalities  have  grown  during 
the  decade  by  45*3  per  cent. 

Bombay — which  has  now  a  population  of 
979,445  was  a  petty  town  with  about  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants  when  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  in  1661.  The  popu- 
lation was  estimated  to  be  100,000  in  1780, 
180,000  in  1814  and  236,000  in  1836.  At 
the  first  regular  census  in  1872  it  had  risen  to 
644,405,  and  nineteen  years  later,  in  1891,  it  was 
821,  764.  In  the  next  decade  plague,  which  first 
appeared  in  September  1896,  caused  a  serious 
set  back ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  1901  this 
disease  had  already  been  responsible  for  114,000 
deaths.  The  census  of  that  year  showed  a  de- 
crease of  about  6  per  cent.,  but  this  was 
not  wholly  due  to  deaths.  At  the  time 
when  the  census  was  taken,  a  virulent  epi- 
demic was  in  progress,  and  large  numbers 
of  the  permanent  residents  had  sought  safety 
in  flight.  A  fresh  enumeration  taken  in 
1906  by  the  Health  Department  of  the  Mu- 
nicipality gave  a  population  of  959,537.  The 
number  now  returned  exceeds  that  of  1901 
by  26  per  cent,  but  it  is  only  2  per  cent,  more 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  local  enumera- 
tion of  1906.  It  is  said  that  the  census  of  1911 
was  taken  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  immi- 
grants from  neighbouring  districts  had  gone  to 
their  permanent  homes  for  the  Holi  holidays, 
and  that  many  of  the  cotton  mills  had  closed 
down  temporarily  owing  to  the  prohibitive  price 
of  the  raw  material.  Like  other  large  trading 
and  industrial  centres,  Bombay  is  peopled 
mainly  by  immigrants ;  and  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  its  inhabitants  were  born  elsewhere. 
Most  of  them  come  from  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts :  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  num- 
ber are  from  Ratnagiri,  while  four  other  districts 
together  supply  more  than  a  third.  There  are 
30,000  Goanese,  most  of  whom  are  in  domestic 
service.  Of  the  immigrants  from  outside  the  pro- 
vince, some  50,000,  chiefly  mill  hands,  are  from 
the  United  Provinces,  and  12,000  mainly  shop- 
keepers, from  Rajputana.  Of  the  immigrants 
from  outside  India  the  largest  number  (6,000) 
come  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Madras. — ^Unlike  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
Madras,  which  is  handicapped  by  its  distance 
from  the  coal-fields,  has  but  few  large  indus- 
tries. The  indigenous  handiC"! its  are  decaying 
and  their  place  is  not  being  taken  by  factories 
of  the  modern  type.  Arart  from  its  being  the 
headquarters  of  the  Local  Government,  Madras 
owes  whatever  importance  it  possesses  to  its 
position  as  a  distributing  centre.  Of  its  total 
population  (518,660),  only  one-third  are  immig- 
rants, and  of  these  only  12  per  cent,  have  come 
from  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  .Madras 
Presidency.  The  great  majority  are  natives  of 
the  four  districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city. 

The  population  grew  fairly  rapidly  during 
the  twenty  years  prior  to  1901,  but  since  then 
it  has  been  almost  stationary.  There  has  been 
an  increase  of  about  one  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  persons  bom  in  the  city,  but  fewer  of  them 
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have  been  enumerated  within  the  city  limits. 
As  compared  with  1901  the  net  gain  due  to 
migration  is  less  than  9,000.  It  is  possible  that 
4he  great  demand  for  labour  in  Burma,  where 
wages  are  very  high,  has  attracted  many  of  the 
labouring  classes  who  would  otherwise  have 
sought  their  living  in  Madras. 


Hyderabad.— Next  to  the  three  Presidency 
towns,  the  largest  city  in  India  is  Hyderabad, 
the  capital  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions.  Its 
population  is  shown  in  the  local  Census  Report 
as  500,623.  Hyderabad  has  hitherto  made  very 
little  industrial  progress,  and  less  than  a  quarter 
of  its  population  is  drawn  from  outside. 


HOUSES  AND  FAMILIES. 


Generally  speaking  It  may  be  said  that  the 
labouring  classes  in  India  Uve  in  one,  or  at  the 
most  two,  single  room  huts.  The  home  of  a  well- 
to-do  peasant  consists  of  a  public  sitting  room 
and  a  cook  room  and  several  apartments  which 
are  arranged  round  and  open  on  to  a  courtyard. 
In  spite  of  the  joint  family  system  the  number  of 
houses  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  number 
of  families  in  the  European  sense.  The  total 
number  of  houses  is  63  7  million,  and  there 
are  64*6  million  married  females  aged  16  and 
over.   Except  amongst  the  iiigher  castes  who 


form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  population 
the  joint  family  system  is  not  nearly  so  common 
as  is  frequently  supposed.  Where  it  is  in  vogue, 
there  is  often  a  strong  disruptive  tendency.  In 
the  towns  and  cities,  owing  to  the  high  rents^ 
the  unit  for  all  below  the  middle  class  is  the 
room,  not  the  house. 

Average  population  per  house 

1881  6-8 

1891  5-4 

1901  5-2 

1911   ..  4*9 


MOVEMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


According  to  the  census  returns,  the  total 
population  of  India  has  increased  by  7*1  per 
cent.during  the  last  decade,  and  by  52'9  per  cent, 
since  1872,  but  the  real  gain  since  the  latter  date 
is  very  much  less  than  this.  Large  tracts  of 
country,  including  the  Central  India  and  Raj- 
putana  Agencies,  Hyderabad  and  the  Punjab 
States,  which  were  omitted  from  the  census 
returns  of  1872,  were  included  in  those  of  1881. 
Xn  1891  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Burma  and 
Kashmir  and  several  smaller  units  were  enumer- 
ated for  the  tirst  time.  In  1901  the  most  im- 
portant additions  were  a  portion  of  Upper 
Burma  and  the  greater  part  of  Baluchistan.  In 
1911  the  Agencies  and  tribal  areas  in  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province,  together  with  a  few 
smaller  areas,  were  included  within  the  scope 
of  the  enumeration.  The  real  increase  in  the 
population  in  the  last  39  years  is  estimated  at 
about  50  millions,  or  19  per  cent.  This  is  less 
than  half  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  same  period  amongst  the  Teutonic  nations  of 
Europe,  but  it  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the 
Latin  nations.  In  France  the  population  has 
grown  by  less  than  7  per  cent,  since  1870,  but 
this  is  because  of  its  exceptionally  low  birth-rate 
In  India  the  birth-rate  is  far  higher  than  in  any 
European  country  ;  and  it  is  the  heavy  mortal- 
ity especially  amongst  infants,  which  checks 
the  rate  of  increase. 

Famine  and  Disease.— In  addition  to  the 
causes  wtiich  ordinarily  govern  the  movement 
of  the  population,  India  is  subject  to  two  special 
factors-famine  and  epidemic  disease.  The  decade 
preceding  the  census  of  1911  was  free  from 
widespread  famines  such  as  those  of  the  preced- 
ing ten  years.  In  1907  there  was  a  partial 
failure  of  the  monsoon  which  was  felt  over  a  wide 
area,  extending  from  Bihar  to  the  Punjab  and 
Bombay,  and  causing  actual  famine  in  the  United 
Provinces  and  in  a  few  districts  elsewhere. 
Prices  ruled  high  in  most  years  and  there  was 
an  extension  of  special  crops,  such  as  jute  and 
cotton,  which  are  more  profitable  to  the  cultiva- 
tor than  food  grains.  It  was  on  the  whole  a 
period  of  moderate  agricultural  prosperity. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  public  health,  the 
censal  period  would  have  been  an  average  one, 
Vut  for  the  ravages  of  plague.   Breaking  out  in 


Bombay  in  1896,  it  has  by  March  1901  caused  a 
recorded  mortality  of  half  a  million.  Since  then 
it  has  coatinued  its  ravages,  especially  in  Bombay 
and  Upper  India.  The  mortality  from  it  rose 
from  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  1901  to  3  *  3 
millions  in  1907.  It  fell  below  a  quarter  of  a 
million  in  each  of  the  next  two  years,  but 
in  1910  it  exceeded  half  a  million.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  from  plague  during  the  decade 
was  nearly  6  *  5  millions  of  which  over  one-third 
occurred  in  the  Punjab  and  two-fifths  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  Bombay,  taken  together. 
The  disease  fortunately  has  failed  to  establish 
itself  in  Bengal,  Assam,  and  on  the  East  Coast 
and  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Peninsula. 
This  however  is  only  the  recorded  mortality; 
in  time  of  epidemic  the  reporting  agency  breaks 
down  and  large  numbers  of  deaths  escape  regis- 
tration. Plague  attacks  women  more  than  men, 
and  people  in  the  prime  of  life  more  than  the 
young  and  old.  If  plague  is  omitted,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  the  mortaUty  of  the  decade  would 
otherwise  have  remained  normal,  the  population 
of  the  census  of  1911  would  have  been  greater 
than  it  was  by  at  least  6*5  millions.  In  other 
words,  the  population  would  have  increased  by 
9*3  instead  of  7*1  per  cent. 

General  Conclusions. — The  most  noticeable 
feature  is  the  continuous  rapid  growth  in  Burma. 
Lower  Burma  has  grown  by  135  per  cent,  since 
1872  and  the  whole  Province  including  Upper 
Burma,  which  was  annexed  in  1886,  by  37  per 
cent. since  1891.  In  Assam  including  Manipur  the 
increase  since  1872  amounts  to  70  and  In  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar  to  47  per  cent.  In 
the  other  main  provinces  the  rate  of  growth  has 
been  much  slower.  In  some  provinces,  such  as 
Burma,  Assam  and  Bengal  there  has  been  con- 
tinuous progress  but  others,  at  some  time  or 
another,  have  sustained  a  set-back  In  the  lar- 
ger provinces  at  least,  the  internal  variations  are 
also  frequently  considerable.  In  Bengal  one 
district  has  at  the  present  time  a  smaller  popula- 
tion than  it  had  in  1872,  while  four  others  have 
more  than  doubled  their  population  since  that 
date. 

In  Pntish  territory  there  has  been  a  gain  of 
9  •  ]  percent,  over  about  nine-tenths  of  the  area, 
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The  Peoples  of  India, 


with  three  quarters  of  the  total  population,  and 
a  loss  of  5  '8  per  cent,  in  the  remaining  one-tenth 
of  the  area  and  one-fourth  of  the  population. 
The  contrast  in  different  parts  of  the  Native 
States  is  still  more  striking.  The  net  increase 
of  10  ■  3  per  cent,  is  the  outcome  of  a  gain  of  14*3 
per  cent,  in  four-fifths  of  the  total  area  and 
population,  coupled  with  a  loss  of  6*2  per  cent, 
elsewhere.  The  relatively  greater  net  increase 
in  the  Native  States  as  compared  with  British 
territory  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  States  suffered  severely  from  famine  in  the 
previous  decade  when  they  sustained  a  net  loss 
of  5  per  cent.,  while  British  territory  gained  4*7 


puer  cent.  Apart  from  this,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  comparatively  high  rate  of  increase  is 
to  be  expected  in  the  Native  States,  as  they  are, 
on  the  whole,  more  undeveloped  than  British 
territory,  and  contain  a  much  larger  proportion 

!  of  cultivable  waste  land.  The  net  increase  in 
India  as  a  whole  during  the  last  decade  is  the 
pesultant  of  a  gain  of  10  '3  per  cent,  in  an  area  of 

I  1,517,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
245  millions  and  a  present  density  of  162  to  the 
square  mile,  and  a  loss  of  5*5  per  cent,  in  an 

;  area  of  218,000  square  miles  with  a  population 
of  68  millions  and  a  density  of  312  to  the 
square  mile. 


MIGRATION. 


In  India  there  are  two  currents  of  migration — 
minor  and  major.  The  chief  of  the  minor  move- 
ments is  the  custom,  almost  universal  amongst 
Hindus,  whereby  parents  seek  wives  for  their 
sons  in  a  different  village  from  their  own.  Of 
the  26*5  million  natives  of  India  who  were 
enumerated  in  a  district  other  than  that  in 
which  they  were  bora,  16*5  millions,  or  62  per 
cent,  were  born  in  a  district  adjoining  that 
in  which  they  were  enumerated.  The  major 
currents  of  migration  are  governed  by  economic 
conditions.  The  most  noticeable  movements 
are  the  large  streams  of  emigration  from 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  Madras,  the  United  Provinces 
and  Rajputana,  and  of  immigration  into 
Bengal,  Assam  and  Burma.  Owing  to  its 
fertile  soil,  Bengal  is  able  to  support  practically 
the  whole  of  its  dense  indigenous  population  by 
agriculture.  It  is  necessary  theiefore  to  man 
the  jute  mills  by  imported  labour,  as  also  the  tea 
gardens  of  Darjiling  and  Jalpaiguri  and  to  draw 
the  general  labour  supply  from  outside.  In  Ben- 
gal the  net  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants 
is  close  on  1,400,000.  Of  these  about  236,000 
are  Natives  of  a  district  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  or 
Assam,  contiguous  to  the  Bengal  district  in  which 
they  were  enumerated.  Assam  and  Burma  are 
sparsely  populated  and  the  land  available  for  cul- 
tivation being  ample,  very  few  of  the  indigenous 
Inhabitants  find  it  necessary  to  work  for  hire. 
The  tea  gardens  of  Assam  and  the  rice  mills  and 
oil  wells  of  Burma  have  to  obtain  their  coolies 
elsewhere.  In  Assam  12  5  per  cent,  and  in  Bur- 
ma 5  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  immigrants. 
On  an  average  51,000  labourers  and  dependants 
go  each  year  to  the  tea  gardens  of  Assam.  In 
Burma,  Madras  supplies  labourers  for  the  rice- 
milling,  oil  and  other  industries,  whilst  many 
coolies  flock  into  the  province  from  Chittagong, 
chiefly  for  the  rice  harvest.  The  net  loss  to  Bihar 
and  Onssa  on  account  of  migration  is  about  1*5 
millions.  The  United  Provinces  sustain  a  net 
loss  of  about  800.000  from  migration,  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  Bengal.  Madras  being  very 
backward  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  there 
is  no  great  local  demand  for  labour.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  an  exceptionally  large  population 
of  the  "untouchable"  castes,  who  have  no  scru- 
ples about  seeking  their  livelihood  oversea.  It 
provides  Ceylon  with  labour  for  its  plantations, 
Burma  with  labour  for  its  industries,  and  the 
Federated  Malay  States  with  labour  for  their 
rubber  plantations.  The  enterprising  Marwari 
traders  of  Rajputana  have  penetrated  to  all  parts 
of  India  and  are  to  be  found  in  very  important 
bazars  throughout  Bengal  and  even  in  Assam. 
Bombay  is  industrially  more  advanced  than 
Bengal,   but  as  its  soil  is   less  productive 


there  is  a  large  local  supply  of  labourers, 
chiefly  from  the  southern  coast  strip  called  the 
Konkan.  The  United  Provinces  give  more  than 
four  times  as  many  labourers  to  Bengal  as  to 
Bombay.  As  for  the  migration  between 
British  India  and  Native  territory,  it  involves  a 
loss  of  135,000  to  the  Native  States. 

Asiatic  Immigration.— Of  the  504,000  per- 
sons born  in  other  Asiatic  countries  who  were 
resident  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  census,  more 
than  half  were  natives  of  Nepal.  Of  the 
92,000  immigrants  from  Afghanistan  all  but 
11,000  were  enumerated  in  Northern  India. 
The  rest  were  cold  weather  visitors  who  travel 
about  the  country  peddling  piece-goods  and 
other  articles  of  clothing.  These  Cabuli 
pedlaTs  cause  great  trouble  in  Bengal  by 
their  truculence.  The  number  of  Chinese  is 
80,000.  Most  of  these  are  found  in  Burma,  but 
the  Chinaman  is  making  his  way  into  Bengal, 
where  he  is  appreciated  as  a  shoemaker  and  car- 
penter. From  Arabia  come  23,000  immigrants, 
chiefly  to  Bombay. 

Non-Asiatic  Immigration.—The  total 
number  of  immigrants  from  countries  outside 
Asia  is  146,265.  Of  these  131,968  come  from 
Europe.  The  United  Kingdom  sends  122,919  ; 
Germany  comes  next  with  only  1,860  and  then 
France  with  1,478.  As  compared  with  1901 
there  is  an  increase  of  about  26,000  in 
the  number  of  immigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Of  the  British-bora  77,626  were 
serving  in  the  army  as  compared  with  60,965  at 
the  time  of  the  previous  census,  when  a  strong 
contingent  had  been  sent  from  India  to  reinforce 
the  British  garrison  in  South  Africa.  The  rest 
of  the  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  industrial 
development  which  has  taken  place.,  the  exten- 
sion of  railways,  and  the  growing  extent  to  which 
Englishmen  in  India  marry.  The  number  of 
females  born  in  the  British  Islands  and 
enumerated  in  India  has  risen  dm-ing  the  decade 
from  14,663  to  19,494.  The  figures  for 
other  European  countries  do  not  call  for  any 
special  comment. 

Emigration  from  India.—The  Indian 
census  statistics  naturally  tell  us  nothing  of  the 
emigration  from  India  to  other  countries. 
Tills  emigration  is  of  two  kinds,  the  move- 
ment across  the  border  which  separates 
India  from  contiguous  coimtries,  such  as 
China,  Nepal,  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  much 
of  which  is  of  the  casual  type,  and  emigra- 
tion to  distant  countries.  No  statistics  are 
available  regarding  the  emigration  from  India  to 
the  countries  on  its  borders.  There  is  probably 
very  little  movement  from  Burma  into  China 
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STATISTICS  OP  RELIGIONS, 

Esliglon 

1 

j  India. 

British 
Provinces. 

Native 
States. 

India       . . 

315,156,396 

244,267,542 
621.431 

70.888,854 
63,965,461 

217,337,943 
243,445 

163,381,380 
234»84l 

53,956,563 
8.604 

5,504 
3,014,466 

5,210 
2,171,908 

294 

842,558 

fain  

1,248,182 
10,721,453 

458,578 
10,644,409 

789,604 
77,044 

100,096 
66,647,299 

86,155 
57.423,889 

13,941 
9,223,410 

3,876,203 
20,980 

2,492.284 
18,524 

1,383,919 
2,456 

Minor  Religions  and  Religion  not  returned 
Not  enumerated  by  Religion         . .       . .  • 

10,295,168 
37,101 
1,608,556 

7,348,024 
2,340 

2,947,144 
34,761 
1,608,556 

Population  according  to  Religion  and  Education  (Census  of  1911). 


Males. 


Religion?. 

Total 
Population. 

Illiterate. 

Literate. 

Literate  in 
English. 

Total  Population  

110,865,731 
1,734,773 
643,553 
5,286  142 
51,123 
34,709,365 
2,010,724 
5,088,241 
28,818 

99,642,597 
1,550,610 
324,968 
3,151,761 
11,128 
32,319,599 
1,422,154 
5,034,408 
22,430 

11,223,134 
184.163 
318,585 
2,134,381 
39,995 
2,389,766 
688,570 
53,833 
6,388 

1,013,596 
11,490 
13,030 
21,767 
25,334 
176,051 
252,591 
1,521 
2,981 

160,418,470 

143,479,655 

16,938,815,  1.518,361 

Females. 

106,720,714 
1,279,667 
604,629 
5,435,086 
48,973 
31,883,812 
1,865,472 
5,129,303 
29,263 

105,905,904'  814,810 
1,262,387'  17,280 
580,509  24,120 
6,117,748  317,338 
17,755  31,218 
31,746,005  137,807 
1,613,177  252,295 
5,126,316  2,987 
26,355  2,908 

23,659 
238 
209 
1,383 
8,347 
3,940 
112,643 
74 
1,533 

152,996,919 

151,396,156  1,600,763 

152,026 

313,415,389 

294,875.811j  18.539,578 

1  670,387 
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but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  the 
emigration  into  the  somewhat  sparsely  peopled 
Nepal  terai  from  some  of  the  adjacent 
British  districts,  where  the  population  is  much 
congested,  exceeds  the  countervailing  immigra- 
tion. Very  few  people  go  from  British  territory 
to  settle  permanently  in  Afghanistan  or 
Persia,  but  at  the  time  when  the  l&i^t  census 
was  taken  owing  to  drought  in  Baluchistan,  a 
considerable  number  of  Nomad  Brahuis  from 
Chagai.  and  of  Baloch  from  Mekran  had  passed 
over  temporarily  into  Afghanistan  and 
Persia.  At  a  rough  guess  the  number  of  emi- 
grants across  the  Indian  Frontier  may  be 
taken  to  be  about  a  fifth  of  a  million. 

Emigration  to  Distant  Countries. — Of  the 

emigrants  to  distant  countries  a  certain  number 
find  their  way  to  French  or  Dutch  Colonies,  such 
as  Surinam,  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe.  But 
the  majority  go  to  other  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  India 
to  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  slightly  ex- 
ceeds a  million,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are 
males ;  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  aggregate  are 
Hindus  and  only  one-tenth  are  Mahomedans.  Of 
the  total  number,  about  474,000  were  enu- 
merated in  Ceylon,  231,000  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  the  Malay  States,  88,000  in 
British  Guiana,  73,000  in  Natal,  51,000  in 
Trinidad,  35,000  in  Mauritius,  29,000  in  Fiji 
and  8,000  each  in  Jamaica  and  Zanzibar.  About 
one-fifth  of  these  emigrants  failed  to  specify 
their  province  of  birth  ;  of  the  remainder  no  less 
than  693,000  or  85  per  cent,  were  from  Madras, 
32,000  from  Bengal,  about  20,000  each  from  the 
United  Provinces  and  Bombay,  16,000  from 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  13,000  from  the  Punjab  and 
8,000  from  the  Mysore  State.  The  number  who 
emigrated  from  other  parts  of  India  was  in- 
considerable. Most  of  these  emigrants  to  the 
colonies  went  as  ordinary  labom-crs  in  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  rubber  and  other  plantations,  but 
a  large  number  of  those  from  Bombay  and 
Bengal  are  lascars  on  ships,  while  many 
of  the  natives  of  the  Punjab  are  employed  in 
the  army  or  military  poUce. 

Ceylon. — The  movement  to  Ceylon  is  of 
long-standing.  Owing  to  the  rapid  expansion 
of  tea  cultivation,  the  number  of  natives  of 


India  enumerated  in  that  Island  Increased  by 
65  per  cent,  in  the  decade  ending  in  1901.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  further  increase  of  nearly 
10  per  cent,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  new 
rubber  plantations.  The  great  majority  of 
these  emigrants  are  from  the  southern  districts 
of  Madras.  Mysore  sends  about  8.000,  Travan- 
core  7,000  and  Cochin  and  Bombay  3,000  each. 
Most  of  them  are  temporary  emigrants,  who 
return  after  a  time  to  their  homes  in  Southern 
India.  The  total  number  of  Tamils  enu- 
merated in  Ceylon  exceeds  a  million,  but  about 
half  of  them  have  been  domiciled  in  the  Island 
for  many  centuries  and  barely  100,000  are  the 
0  ffspring  of  recent  settlers. 

Malaya. — The  emigration  to  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  the  Malay  States  is  of 
quite  recent  growth,  and  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  demand  for  labour  on  the 
rubber  plantations.  Most  of  the  emigrants 
are  temporary  settlers,  who  return  to  their 
homes  when  they  have  saved  a  Uttle  money  ; 
and  the  total  number  of  Indians  enume- 
rated there  exceeds  by  only  12  per  cent,  the 
number  who  returned  to  India  as  their  birth- 
place. Almost  four-fifths  of  the  total  number 
are  males.  Here  also  Madras  is  the  principal 
source  of  supply,  the  Punjab  (8,754)  being  the 
only  other  province  which  sends  an  appreciable 
number. 

South  Africa. — In  Natal,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  permanent  settlement ;  and  of  the 
total  number  of  Indians  enumerated  there,  near- 
ly half  were  bom  in  the  colony.  Many  of  these 
have  forgotten  their  native  language  and  now 
talk  only  English.  But  it  is  in  Mauritius  that  the 
process  of  colonisation  has  made  most  headway. 
The  introduction  of  Indian  coolies  to  work  the 
sugar  plantations  dates  from  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  : 
and  from  that  time  onwards  many  of  the  cooUes 
who  have  gone  there  have  made  the  island  their 
permanent  home.  Though  it  now  contains  only 
35,000  persons  who  were  bom  inlndia,  the  total 
number  of  Indians  is  258,000,  or  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population.  A  large  part  of 
the  island  is  now  owned  by  Indians,  and  they 
are  dominant  in  commercial,  agricultural  and 
domestic  callings. 


RELIGIONS. 


India  is  a  land  of  many  religions.  All  the 
great  religious  faiths  of  mankind  are  represented 
in  its  population  by  communities,  whose  origin 
carries  us  back  to  the  early  history  of  their  res- 
pective creeds.  Hinduism  and  its  offshoots, 
Buddhism  and  Jainism,  are  autochthonous. 
The  Jews  of  Cochin  have  traditions  which  carry 
back  their  arrival  on  the  coast  to  the  time  of 
their  escape  from  servitude  under  Cyrus  in  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.  The  Syrian  Christians  of 
Malabar  ascribe  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
and  the  establishment  of  their  original  Church 
to  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas,  in  the  year  52  A.D. 
Nearly  two  centuries  before  the  followers  of 
^lahomed  obtained  a  footing  in  India  as  con- 
querors, a  peaceful  trading  colony  of  Arabs  had 
settled  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  Parsi  settle- 
ment in  Gujarat  dates  from  about  the  same 
period.  These  facts  are  recalled  here  because 
not  only  Europeans,  but  even  educated  Indians, 
«peak  as  if  the  first  foreign  settlement  in  India 


was  that  which  followed  the  Mahomedan 
conquest,  and  that  Christianity  was  first  brought 
to  the  country  by  the  Portuguese.  They  also 
dispose  of  another  erroneous  idea  that  up  to 
the  time  of  tlie  Mahomedan  conquest,  Hinduism 
absorbed  all  the  foreign  elements  which  found 
their  way  into  the  country.  No  doubt  Greeks, 
Bactrians  and  Scythians  were  so  absorbed 
into  the  structure  of  Hinduism,  but  the  fact 
that  the  Jews,  the  Syrian  Christians  and  the 
Parsis  have  remained  distinct  from  Hinduism, 
shows  that  this  was  not  the  case  universally. 
If  we  may  hazard  a  conjectiure,  it  would  seem 
that  the  ancient  Hindu  policy  towards  immi- 
grants who  came  by  land  differed  from  that 
observed  in  the  case  of  immigrants  by  sea. 
The  Tndo-Aryan  himself  entered  the  country 
through  the  mountain  passes  in  the  North-West, 
and  knew  something  of  the  land  which  lay 
beyond.  But  the  sea  was  always  something 
of  a  mystery  and  a  terror  to  him,  and  tbos« 
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OCOUPATiONS  OF  THE  INDIAN  PEOPLES. 


INDIA  

.—Production  of  Raw  MAtERUis   

/. — ExploUdtion  of  the  Surjace  of  the  Earth 

Pasture  and  agriculture  . .       . .       . .       . .   

(a)  Ordinary  cultivation 

{b)  Growing  of  special  products  and  market  gardening   

(c)  Forestry  .»  ,i   

(rf)  Raising  of  farm  stock   

(e)  Raising  of  smail  animals  . .  *  

Fistiingand  liuniing   

//. — Extraction  of  Minerals   

IViines  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       .  •       . . 

Quarries  of  hard  roclis   

Salt,  etc.   

5  — Preparation  and  Supply  of  Materul  Substances   

///.—  Industry   

Textiles   

Uides,  skins  and  hard  materials  from  the  animal  kingdom 

Woo-^   

Metais   

Ceramics   

Chemical  products  properly  so  called,  and  analogous  

Food  industries   

Industries  of  dress  and  the  toilet  

Furniture  industries   

Building  industries  

Construction  of  means  of  transport 

Production  and  transmission  of  physical  forces  (heat,  light,  electrici- 
ty, n  otive  power,  etc.). 

Industries  of  luxury  and  those  pertaining  to  literature  and  to  aits  and 
sciences. 

Industries  concerned  with  refuse  matter   

IV,  — Transport   

Transport  by  water     

Transport  by  road    

Transport  by  rail   

Post  Oflace,  telegraph  and  telephone  services   

V,  —Trade  ..   

Banks,  establishments  of  credit,  exchange  and  insurance 
Brokerage,  commission  and  export 

Trade  in  textiles     

Trade  in  skins,  leather  and  furs   

Trade  in  wood   

Trade  in  metals   

Trade  in  pottery   

Trade  in  chemical  products  ,  

Hotels,  cafes,  restaurants,  etc.   

Other  trade  in  food  stuffs  . .    . , 

fiaie  in  clothing  and  toilet  articles   ,       .  • 

Trade  in  furniture  • 
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who  came  from  beyond  the  sea  were  looked 
upon  as  beings  of  a  different  clay.  They  were 
treated  hospitably,  and  in  course  of  time  they 
assimilated  much  of  the  influences  of  their 
Hindu  environment.  But  they  remained  all 
the  same  separate  communities,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  incorporate  them  in  the  great 
mass  of  Hinduism.  The  prohibition  of  sea  voy- 
age to  members  of  the  higher  castes  is  another 
prooif  of  the  peculiar  prejudice  which  ancient 
Indians  cherished  against  inhabitants  of  countries 
divided  from  India  by  intervening  seas. 

Origin  of  Hinduism.— We  have  spoken 
alone  of  Hinduism  as  being  autochthonous. 
The  opinion  generally  held  is  that  the  ancestors 
of  the  Vedic  Indians  were  immigrants  from 
Central  Asia.  An  Indian  scholar  of  some 
repute  has  recently  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  received  opinion  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  available  in  the  ancient  literatures  of 
India.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  attaching 
to  his  contention  that  the  Vedic  Indians  were 
not  immigrants  or  descendants  of  immigrants, 
but  only  a  section  of  the  indigenous  population 
addicted  to  the  cult  of  fire-worship^  it  is  true, 
as  he  says,  that  there  is  no  expression  in  the 
Vedas  of  a  longing,  lingering  remembrance 
of  a  foreign  homeland,  such  as  one  might  expect 
to  find  in  the  literature  of  an  immigrant  race. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  an  intense 
attachment  to  the  land  they  lived  in  is  manifest 
in  all  their  composition^;.  A  Sanskrit  couplet 
in  which  the  names  of  the  seven  great  rivers 
of  India,  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  the  Godavari, 
the  Saraswati,  the  Nerbudda,  the  Indus  and 
the  Cauvery,  are  strung  together  in  pious 
praise,  is  recited  daily  by  millions  of  Hindus 
at  their  daily  devotions,  and  helps  to  keep 
them  in  mind  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Indian 
Continent  in  Hindu  eyes.  If  the  ancient 
Hindus  were  immigrants,  they  not  only  took 
exceptional  care  to  blot  out  all  memories  of 
the  land  from  which  they  came  from  their 
own  minds,  but  they  also  strove  by  every  means 
in  th(;ir  power  to  bind  the  reverence  and  iove 
of  their  posterity  to  India  as  the  land  par 
excellence  of  religion  and  morality,  so  much 
so  that  the  name  Hindu,  in  the  orthodox  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term,  is  not  applicable  to  anyone 
who  is  not  born  in  India.  If  the  ancestors 
of  the  Hindus  were  foreigners  in  India,  they 
must  have  set  themselves,  as  a  matter  of 
deliberate  policy,  to  intertwine  the  deepest 
affections  and  the  highest  aspirations  of  their 
race  with  the  land  in  which  they  had  settled, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  land  whence  they 
had  come. 

Evolution  of  Hinduism.— Following  from 
the  theory  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindus 
were  immigrants  from  Central  Asia,  is  the 
explanation  generally  given  of  the  varieties 
of  religious  beliefs  and  social  practices  to  be 
found  within  the  pale  of  Hinduism.  Hinduism, 
it  is  the  common  idea,  was  originally  a  pure 
and  simple  creed  which  has  had  to  compromise 
with  the  Animism  of  the  population,  amongst 
whom  it  spread,  by  accepting  several  of  its 
godlings  and  superstitious.  The  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  explanation  is  that 
there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  any  orga= 
niscd  missionary  activity  among  the  Hindus 
at  any  time.  The  immense  distances  and  the 
absence  of  means  of   communication,  would 


of  themselves  have  made  such  activity  difl&cult. 
Moreover,  a  compromise  implies  e  election  and 
rejection  and  the  existence  of  some  agency 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  selection.  As 
a  fact,  however,  we  find  that  Hinduism  has 
exercised  very  little  selection,  and  that  it 
covers  practically  all  the  beliefs  and  customs 
which  prevail  amongst  the  tribes  who  are 
included  within  its  pale.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  more  consonant  with  the  view  that 
the  purer  forms  of  Hinduism  are  highly  evolved 
stages  of  the  cruder  forms  which  are  still 
observed  by  the  less  educated  and  prosperous 
Sections  Of  the  community.  This  view,  namely, 
that  the  higher  forms  of  Hinduism  are  evolved 
from  lower  ones,  rather  than  that  the  latter 
are  corruptions  of  the  former,  gains  support 
from  what  is  now  generally  accepted  as  being 
the  true  explanation  of  the  origin  of  certain 
social  customs.  Twenty  years  ago,  it  was 
generally  held  that  the  custom  of  child  mar- 
riages, for  instance,  was  of  sacerdotal  origin 
and  was  most  largely  prevalent  amongst  the 
higher  castes  from  whom  it  spread  to  the  lower. 
Recently,  however,  it  has  been  proved  that 
child  marriages  are  prevalent  far  more  largely 
and  in  a  far  grosser  form  amongst  the  lowest 
castes  than  amongst  the  higher  castes,  and 
that  amongst  the  latter,  it  is  a  survival  from 
the  times  when  the  caste  system  was  less  rigid 
and  intermarriages,  that  is  to  say,  the  taking 
of  wives  by  the  higher  castes  from  the  lower, 
were  common.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
two  most  characteristic  beliefs  of  Hinduism, 
namely,  that  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
and  in  the  law  of  Karma  or  retribution,  are 
held  with,  if  anything,  more  tenacity  by  the 
lower  than  by  the  higher  castes. 

Scope  of  Hinduism.—From  this  point  of 
view,  the  varying  beliefs  and  customs  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Hinduism  not  only  offer 
no  difficulties,  but  furnish  the  right  clue  to  the 
understanding  of  this  unique  socio-religious 
system.  They  explain  why  the  term  "  religion" 
as  applied  to  Hinduism  does  not  adequately 
express  its  scope  and  method.  Hinduism  has 
no  settled  creeds  which  are  obligatory  on  every 
Hindu.  It  enforces  no  fixed  and  uniform 
moral  standards  on  the  innumerable  sects  and 
castes  which  bear  its  name.  It  extends  its 
suffrages  to  monogamous,  polygamous  and 
even  polyandrous  unions  between  the  sexes 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  devadasis, 
countenances  a  life  of  open  irregularity.  An 
Indian  newspaper  recently  instituted  an  in- 
teresting discussion  ou  the  question  "  Who 
is  a  Hindu."  An  eminent  Hindu  lawyer,  who 
subsequently  rose  to  be  a  judge  of  one  of  the 
Indian  High  Courts,  laid  down  that  a  Hindu 
was  one  to  whom  the  Indian  Courts  would 
apply  the  Hindu  law.  The  learned  lawyer, 
however,  forgot  that  there  are  Mahomedan 
castes  which  follow  the  Hindu  law  in  regard  to 
the  inheritance  of  and  succession  to  property. 

And  yet,  though  Hinduism  refuses  to  conform 
to  almost  every  one  of  the  ideas  which  we 
usually  associate  with  the  term  "religion," 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  occupies  a  unique 
and  highly  important  place  amongst  the  reli- 
gious systems  of  the  world.  The  reason  why 
it  does  not  fit  into  our  definition  of  religion 
is  that  it  represents  a  fundamentally  different 
lino  of  evolution  in  the  history   of  religloua 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  INDIAN  PEOPLES— co?2/(« 

V. — Trade — contd . 

Trade  in  building  materials   

Trade  io  means  ol  transport 

Trade  in  fuel   

Trade  in  articles  of  luxury  and  those  pertaining  to  letters  and  the 
arts  and  «ciences. 

Trade  in  refuse  matter   

Trade  of  other  sorts   

C— Public  Administrations  and  Liberal  Arts   

VI —Public  Force  

Army   

Navy   

Police   

VII.  — Public  Administration   

VIII.  — Professions  and  Liberal  Arts   

Religion 

Law     

Medicine 

Instruction   

Letters  and  arts  and  sciences   

IX.  — Persons  living  principally  on  their  Income   

D. — Miscellaneous  

X.  — Domestic  Service   

XI.  — Insufficiently  described  Occupations   

XII.  —  Unproductive 

Inmates  of  jails,  asylums  and  hospitals 

Beggars,  vagrants  and  prostitutes   

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


84,613 
239.396 
524,962 

522,130 

3,695 
2,192,534 

10,912,123 

2,398,586 
665,278 
4,640 
1,728,668 

2,648,005 

5,325.357 
2,769,489 
303,408 
626,900 
074,393 
951,167 

540,175 

17,286,678 

4,599,080 

9,236,210 

3,451,381 
132,610 
3,318,771 


India. 

British 
Provinces. 

Native 
States. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1,802,657 

1,093,074 

709,583 

Number  of  Towns  and  Villages   

(a)  Towns   

(6)  Villages   

722,495 
2,153 
720,342 

538,809 
1,452 
537,357 

183,686 
701 
182,985 

Number  of  Occupied  Houses   

(a)  In  Towns  

(6)  In  Villages  .... 

63,710,179 
6,037,456 
57,672,723 

49,140,947 
4,409,121 
44,731,826 

14,509,232 
1,628,335 
}.2: 940,897 

Total  Population   

(a)  In  Towns  

(b)  In  Villages 

315,156,396 
29,748,228 
285,408,168 

244,267,542 
22,817,715 
221,449,827 

70,888,854 
6,930,513 
63,958,341 

Males   

(a)  In  Towns  

(6)  In  Villages   

161.338,935 
16,108,304 
145,230,631 

124,873,691 
12,525,830 
112,347,861 

36,465,244 
3,582,474 
32,882,770 

Females  

(a)  In  Towns  

(b)  In  ViUages  

153,817,461 
13,639,924 
140,177,537 

119,393,851 
10,291.885 
109,101,966 

34,423,610 
3,348,039 
81,075,571 
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thought.  In  other  races  the  line  of  evolution 
was  from  polytheism  to  monotheism,  but  in 
India  it  was  from  polytheism  to  the  higher 
pantheism.  Contrasting  the  development  of 
the  Judaic  idea  of  God  with  that  of  the  Hindus, 
Br.  Harold  Haffding  observes  "  With  the 
Hindus  there  was  no  God  who  claimed  sole 
sway;  they  went  back  to  the  power  which 
makes  all  gods  what  they  are,  to  the  inner 
aspirations  and  needs  which  find  vent  for 
themselves  in  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Following 
an  extremely  remarkable  line  of  thought 
that  which  drives  men  to  worship  gods  was 
itself  regarded  as  the  true  divine  power. 
Brahma  meant  originally  the  magical,  creative 
word  of  prayer,  but  it  afterwards  came  to 
denote  the  principle  of  existence  itself,  so 
that  we  have  a  transition  from  the  idea  of 
motion  towards  to  that  of  its  goal,  from  prayer 
to  the  object  addressed  in  prayer."  The  Indian 
philosopher  saw  the  whole  universe  transfused 
and  overspread  with  Deity.  He  perceived  how 
evil  was  being  perpetually  transformed  to  good 
in  the  cosmic  process  spreading  out  before  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher,  endless  and  timeless, 
to  whom  the  evil  and  the  good  seemed  but 
different  stages  in  a  great  common  process  of 
which  the  secret  was  known  only  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  No  European  writer  has  caught  the 
innermost  essence  of  the  Hindu  philosopher's 
idea  of  the  Supreme,  so  faithfully,  and  expressed 
it  so  felicitously  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  in  his 
"  Light  of  Asia." 

Before  beginning,  and  without  an  end, 
As  space  eternal  dnd  as  surety  sure. 
Is  fixed  a  Power  divine  which  moves  to 

good, 
Only  its  laws  endure. 
It  is  not  marred  nor  stayed  in  any  use, 
All  liketh  it ;  the  sweet  white  milk  it  brings 
To  mothers'  breasts,  it  brings  the  white 

drops  too. 
Wherewith  the  young  snake  stings. 
It  slayeth  and  it  saveth,  nowise  moved 
Except  unto  the  working  out  of  doom ; 
Its  threads  are  Love  and  Life ;  Death  and 
Pain 

The  shuttles  of  its  loom. 
It  maketh  and  unmaketh,  mending  all ; 
What  it  hath  wrought  is  better  than  had 
been ; 

Slow  grows  the  splendid  pattern  that  it 
plans 

Its  wistful  hands  between. 
The  ethical  values  of  Hinduism  are  not  different 
from  those  of  other  great  religions.  Like  them 
it  attaches  little  importance  to  the  qualities 
which  make  for  wordly  success,  and  most  im- 
portance to  self-sacrifice,  humility  and  kindli- 
ness to  all.  Only  its  methods  differ.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Hindu  socio-religious 
scheme,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  make  the 
individual  human  being  a  passive  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  a  Higher  Power  instead  of  an 
active  co-operator  with  it,  has  favoured  stabi- 
lity at  the  expense  of  progress. 

Hindu  sects. — Hinduism  is  made  up  of 
many  sects  and  cults.  It  is  usual  to  speak 
of  Hinduism  as  it  was  before  Buddhism,  as  a 
single  creed,  but  this  is  because  the  literature 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  tiie  literature  of 
the  sect  that  came  to  supersede  all  others. 


But  even  in  it,  we  can,  by  reading  between 
the  lines,  discover  the  existence  of  rival  sects. 
Even  the  Vedas  themselves  are  the  literatiu-e 
probably  of  one  of  several  sects  which  happened 
to  be  gifted  with  a  talent  for   letters.  The 
rapid  multiplication  of  sects,    however,  was 
undoubtedly  encouraged  by    the  introduction 
of  idol  worship  in  imitation    of  the  practice 
of     decadent      Buddhism.    Hindu  religious 
philosophers  recognised  three  ways  of  salvation, 
namely,  the  way  of  knowledge,  the  way  of 
faith  and  the  way  of  service.    Every  sect  of 
Hinduism  recognises  the  value  of    all  these 
three  ways,  but  it  differs  as  to  the  relative 
importance  to  be  attached  to  each.    The  sect 
of  the  great  philosopher,   Sankaracharya,  who 
maintained  that  the   Supreme  Being  was  the 
only  Reality  and  that  all  the  phenomenal  uni- 
verse was  Maya  or  illusion,  and  that  salva- 
tion came  from  the  realisation  of   this  fact, 
did  not  discard  faith  and  service  altogether, 
but  only  gave  these  a  subordinate  position 
in  his  scheme  of  religion.  Ramanuja,  Madhva 
and  Vallabhacharya  who    followed  him  and, 
in  more  or  less  degree,  refuted  his  doctrine 
of  the  non-reality  of  the  phenomenal  universe, 
laid  more  stress  on  faith  and  service  than  on 
knowledge,  but  they  did  not  discard  the  path 
of  knowledge  altogether.    It  should  be  men- 
tioned here  that  it  has  been  the  great  misfor- 
tune of  Hinduism  that  the  path  of  service  has 
come  to  mean  the  path  not  of  altruistic  service 
to  mankind  but  the  path  of  service  conceived 
in  a  ceremonial  sense  to  priests,  religious  recluses 
and  mendicants  and  to  idols.   It  is  the  great 
aim  of  the  modern  religious  reform  movements 
such  as  the  Arya  Samaj  and  the  Brahma  Samaj 
to  rescue  the  path  of  service  from  this  spurious 
interpretation  and    to  make  altruistic  social 
service  an  integral  part  of  religion.    The  ques- 
tion of  sect,  however,  does  not  play  a  very 
important    part    in     Hinduism.    Except  in 
Southern  and  to  a  much  smaller   extent,  in 
Western  India,  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindus 
are  not  sectaries.    In   Southern  India,  the 
Vaishnavas  and  Madhvas  will,  on  no  account, 
worship  Shiva  or  visit  a  temple  dedicated  to 
him.    The  Lingayaths  are  a  Shiva  sect  found 
in  the  Karnatak  districts  of  the  Bombay  and 
Madras  Presidencies,  and  in  Mysore,  and  they 
have  an  invincible  repugnance  to  the  worship 
of  Vishnu.    But  these  are  exceptional  instances. 
But  so  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  Hindus  are  con- 
cerned, they  resort  to  the  nearest  shrine  whether 
it  be  dedicated  to  Shiva  or    Vishnu.  The 
attitude  of  Hinduism  to  other  religions  is  that 
they  are  each  of  them  the  most  suitable  path 
to  salvation  for  the  people  who  are  born  in 
them — that  they  are  all  several  roads  which 
lead  to  Heaven.    For  this   reason  Hinduism 
has  never  been  a  proselytising  religion.  This 
has  proved  a  disadvantage  to  it  face  to  face 
with  such  religions  as    Mahomedanism  and 
Christianity  which  not  only  admit  converts, 
but  are  actively  engaged  in  seeking  them.  The 
proportion  of  Hindus  to  the  total  population 
has  steadily  diminished  during  the  last  forty 
years,  partly  owing    to  conversions  to  other 
religions  particularly  from  amongst  the  lower 
classes.    Conversions    from    among  members 
of  the  higher  and  literate  classes  have  practi- 
cally ceased. 

Hinduism.— The  Hindus  number  217,586,892 
or  69*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  poputotipj^  of 
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India.  Buddhists  and  Jains  together  number 
11,969,635.  Thus  229,556,527  or  about  73  per 
cent,  of  the  Indian  people  depend  for  their  spiri- 
tual sustenance  on  Hinduism  and  its  offshoots. 

The  Buddhist  population  is  mostly  Burmese, 
Buddhism  having  ceased  a  thousand  years  ago  to 
count  as  a  leading  religion  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 
Several  reasons  are  usually  given  to  account  for 
the  hostility  of  Hinduism  to  Buddhism,  such  as 
that  Buddha  denied  the  authority  of  the  Vedas 
and  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the  human  soul. 
Jainism  did  all  this,  and  yet  Jains  to-day  occupy 
a  recognised  position  in  the  Hindu  social  system. 
The  real  reason  for  the  Hindu  hostility  to  Bud- 
dhism was  that  it  influenced  and  was  in  its  turn 
influenced  by  in  the  later  years  of  its  prevalence 
in  India,  the  alien  Mongolian  consciousness. 
Hinduism  has  always  been  extremely  tolerant 
of  indigenous  heresies,  but  it  is  jealous  of  outside 
influence.  Indian  Buddhism,  too,  had  become 
extremely  corrupt  and  superstitious  long  before 
Hinduism  re-established  itself  as  the  religion 
pre-eminently  of  the  Indian  people. 

Other  Indigenous  Religions.—Buddhism 
and  Jainism  were  originally  only  sects  of 
Hinduism.  Jainism  even  now  is  not  so  sharply 
divided  from  the  latter  religion  as  Buddhism 
is.  Jains  are  everywhere  a  recognised  section 
of  Hindu  Society,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
on  their  part  to  return  themselves  at  the 
Census  as  Hindus.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  Jainism  is  the  extreme  sanctity  in  which  all 
forms  of  life  are  held.  The  Jains  are  generally 
bankers  and  traders.  Their  number  at  the 
last  Census  was  1,248,182,  the  apparent 
decline  being  due  to  the  tendency  noted  above 
for  Jains  to  return  themselves  as  Hindus. 
Buddhism  is  professed  but  by  few  persons  in 
India.  The  Buddhist  population  of  the  Indian 
Empire  is  mainly  Burmese.  Their  number  is 
10,721,453.  The  founders  of  Buddhism  and 
Jainism  are  believed  to  have  been  contempo- 
1  aries,  whose  date  is  assigned  somewhere  in  the 
5th  Century  B.C.  Sikhism,  which  is  the  next 
important  indigenous  religion,  had  its  origin 
many  centuries  later.   The  founder  of  Sikhism, 


Gurii  Kanak,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
15th  Century  of  the  Christian  era.  Nanak'a 
teaching  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  pm-e 
Theism.  He  taught  that  there  is  only  one 
true  God,  he  condemned  idolatry,  proclaimed 
the  futility  of  pilgrimages  and  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  declared  that  the  path  to  salvation 
lies  through  good  deeds  combined  with  devotion 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  He  preached  the 
brotherhood  of  men.  Sikhism  continued  to 
exist  as  a  pacific  cult  till  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  persecutions 
of  Aurangzeb  had  the  effect  of  converting  it 
into  a  militant  creed.  This  momentous  change 
was  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  Guru 
Govind,  the  tenth  and  last  of  the  Gurus :  *'  I 
shall  send  a  sparrow,"  he  once  exclaimed  and 
"  lo  1  the  imperial  falcons  wil!  fly  before  it." 
On  his  death -bed,  he  exhorted  his  followers  to 
regard  the  Granth,  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Sikhs,  as  their  Guru,  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
person  of  the  living  Guru.  After  his  death, 
Sikhism  passed  through  a  period  of  deepest 
gloom,  but  it  soon  recovered  and  in  1758  the 
Sikhs  entered  Lahore  in  triumph.  The  teach- 
ings of  Guru  Nanak  have  profoundly  affected 
Hindu  thought  and  life  in  the  Punjab,  though 
the  number  of  persons  professing  the  Sikh 
religion  is  only  3,014,466  according  to  the  1911 
Census.  This  represents  an  increase  of  over 
40  per  cent,  since  1901.  Two  other  religious 
movements,  offshoots  of  Hinduism,  remain  to 
be  mentioned,  namely,  the  Brahmo-Samaj  and 
the  Arya-Samaj.  Both  of  them  are  leas  than 
one  hundred  years  old.  The  founder  of  the 
former  was  Eaja  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  and  of  the 
latter,  Swami  Dayanand  Saraswati.  The 
Brahmo-Samaj  does  not  believe  in  an  infallible 
scripture,  while  the  Arya-Samaj  accepts  the 
Vedas  as  Divinely  revealed.  Both  the  move- 
ments are  opposed  to  idolatry  and  favour  social 
reform.  The  Brahmo  movement,  appealing 
as  it  does  to  the  cultured  intellect,  has  not 
been  making  as  much  progress  as  the  Arya- 
Samaj.  The  number  of  persons  professing 
each  of  these  creeds  is  5,504  and  243,445  respec- 
tively. The  stronghold  of  the  Arya-Samaj  is 
the  Punjab,  that  of  the  Brahmo-Samaj,  Bengj^l, 
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Mahomedanism. — Of  non-Indian  religions, 
that  is,  of  religious  which  had  their  origin 
outside  India  the  religion  which  has  the  largest 
number  of  followers  in  this  country  is  Maho- 
medanism. One  hundred  years  before  the  Mus- 
sulmans obtained  a  foothold  in  Sind  by  right 
of  conquest,  they  were  settled  in  Cochin  as 
traders  and  missionaries.  The  author  of 
Cochin  Tribes  and  Castes  refers  to  a  tradition 
that  in  the  7th  Centmry,  a  Mahomedan  merchant 
named  Malak  Medina,  accompanied  by  some 
priests,  had  settled  in  or  near  Mangalore. 
The  Kollam  era  of  Malabar  dates,  according  to 
popular  tradition,  from  the  departure  of  Cheru- 
man  Perumal,  the  last  of  the  Perumal  Kings,  to 
Arabia,  on  his  conversion  to  Islam.  The  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  era  is  the  25th 
August  825  A.D.  For  about  twelve  Centuries, 
Islam  has  existed  in  India  side  by  side  with 
Hinduism.  During  that  period  it  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  Hindu  ideas  and  institu- 
tions. Moreover,  the  Indian  converts  to 
MJvhome4ftuism  hjive  to  a  large  extent  reta|ijed 


the  customs  and  beliefs  of  Hinduism.  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  religions  of  India  in 
the  new  edit'on  of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer 
observes  of  Islam  in  India  :  *'  If  it  has  gained 
some  converts  from  Hinduism  it  has  borrowed 
from  it  many  of  those  practices  which  distin- 
guish it  from  the  original  faith  of  Arabia.  By 
degrees  the  fervid  enthusiasm  of  the  early  raiders 
was  softened  down ;  the  two  religions  learned 
to  live  side  by  side ;  and  if  the  Mahomedan  of 
the  later  days  could  never  conceal  his  contempt 
for  the  faith  of  his  'pagan*  neighbours,  he 
came  to  understand  that  it  could  not  be  destroy- 
ed by  persecution.  From  the  Hindus  Islam 
derived  much  of  its  demonology,  the  belief  in 
witchcraft,  and  the  veneration  of  departed 
Pirs  or  Saints.  The  village  Musulman  of  the 
present  day  employs  the  Hindu  astrologer  to 
fix  a  lucky  day  for  a  marriage,  or  will  pray 
to  the  village  god  to  grant  a  son  to  his  wife. 
This  is  the  more  natural,  because  conversion 
to  Islam,  whenever  it  does  occur,  is  largely 
from  the  Ipwer  castes,"  Ms^homedanism  has 
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two  main  and  several  minor  sects.  The  major 
sects  are  tlie  Shiah  and  the  Sunni.  The  great 
majority  of  Indian  Mussulmans  are  of  the 
latter  sect.  The  Punjab  and  Sind  in  the  North- 
West  and  East  Bengal  in  the  North-East  are 
the  strongholds  of  Islam  in  India.  The  Mus- 
sulman population  of  India,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1911,  is  66,647,299.  Of  this  number 
no  less  than  24  millions  are  in  Bengal,  about 
12  millions  in  the  Punjab,  and  about  5  million^ 
in  the  United  Provinces.  Amongst  Native 
States,  Kashmere  has  the  largest  Mussulman 
population,  about  2|  millions. 

Christianity. — Indian  Christianity  has  an 
even  longer  history  than  Indian  Mahomedanism. 
According  to  tiif  tradition  prevailing  among 
the  Syrian  Christians  in  Malabar,  the  intro- 
duction of  I  hristi»nity  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Original  Church  in  Malabar  in  the  year 
52  A.D.  are  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas, 
who  landed  at  Cranganore  or'Musiris,  converted 
many  Brahmins  and  others,  ordained  two 
Presbyters,  and  also  founded  seven  churches, 
six  in  Tra van  core  and  Cochin,  and  the  seventh 
in  South  Malabar  (Cochin  Castes  and  Tribes, 
Vol.  II.  Chapter  XVI,  p.  435).  The  history  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  India  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  Century.  The  first 
Protestant  mission  was  established  two  cen- 
turies later  by  the  Lutherans  who  started 
their  work  in  Tranquebar  in  South  India  under 
Danish  protection.  The  Christian  population, 
according  to  the  last  Census,  numbers  3,876,203. 
Nearly  2h  millions  are  inhabitants  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  and  the  Native  States  connected 
with  it.  Bihar  and  Bombay  have  each  over 
200,000  Christians. 

Zoroastrianism. — This  religion  was  brought 
or  brought  back  to  India  in  717  A.D.  by  Parsis 
who,  fleeing  from  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Mussulman  conquerors  of  their  native  land, 
ai rived  at  the  little  port  of  Sanjan,  sixty  miles 
north  of  Bombay  in  that  year.  According  to 
the  Indian  antiquarian  scholar,  the  late  Rajen- 
dralal  Mitra,  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindus  and 
Parsis  dwelt  together  in  the  Punjab,  when  a 
religious  schism  led  to  the  latter  retracing  their 
steps  to  Persia.  Thi?  theory  derives  probability 
from  the  names  of  the  beneficent  and  malefic 
deities  referred  to  in  the  Hindu  and  Parsi 
Bacred  books :  "  What  is  most  striking  in  the 


relations  of  the  two  faiths,  is,"  writes  Mr.  Crook  e 
in  his  article  on  the  Religions  of  India  in  the 
Imperial  Gazetteer :  '*  that  in  the  A  vesta  the 
evil  spirits  are  known  as  Daeva  (modern  Persian 
Div),  a  term  which  the  Indo-Aryans  applied, 
in  the  form  Deva,  to  the  spirits  of  light.  By 
a  similar  inversion,  Asura,  the  name  of  the 
gods  in  the  Rig  Veda,  suffered  degradation 
and  at  a  latter  date  was  applied  to  evil  spirits ; 
but  in  Iran,  Ahura  was  consistently  applied 
in  the  hisrher  sense  to  the  deity,  especially  as 
Ahura  Mazda,  the  wise,  to  the  Supreme  God." 
The  Parsis  have  two  sects.  The  principal 
difference  between  them  appears  to  be  that  the 
holy  days  of  the  one  precede  those  of  the  other 
by  about  a  month.  The  number  of  Parsis, 
according  to  the  last  Census,  is  100,096.  The 
majority  of  the  Parsis  live  in  Bombay. 

Jews. — The  Beni-Israel  at  Kolaba,  in 
Bombay  and  the  Jews  at  Cochin  are  descen- 
dants of  ancient  Colonies.  The  Kolaba  Colony 
dates  back  to  the  sixth  century,  and  the  Cochin 
colony  to  the  second  century  A.D.  Both 
Jewish  colonies  recognize  a  white  and  black 
section,  the  latter  being  those  who  have  more 
completely  coalesced  with  the  native  popu- 
lation.  The  Jews  numbered  20,980  at  the 
Census  of  1911. 

Animists. — Since  the  Census  of  1891, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate  the 
"  Animists  '*  separately  from  the  Hindus. 
10,295,168  persons  are  classed  as  Animists, 
according  to  the  last  Census.  The  difference 
between  Animism  and  Anthropomorphism  has 
been  stated  by  Professor  Westermark,  to  be 
that,  while  the  animist  worships  inanimate 
objects  as  gods.  Anthropomorphism  consists 
in  the  worship  of  such  objects  as  representatives 
and  reflection  of  the  Deity.  As  a  subtle  dis- 
tinction of  this  kind  is  not  within  the  grasp 
of  the  average  enumerator,  the  category  of 
Animists  in  the  Census  Schedules  is  largely 
conjectural.  Mr.  Crooke  in  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer  observes  "  Such  a  classification  is  of 
no  practical  value,  simply  because  it  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  fundamental  religion  of  the 
majority  of  the  people — Hindu,  Buddhist, 
or  even  Mussulman  is  mainly  Animistic.  The 
peasant  may  nominally  worship  the  greater 
gods ;  but  where  trouble  comes  in  the  shape 
of  disease,  drought,  or  famine,  it  is  from  the 
older  gods  that  he  seeks  relief." 


SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


Uniformity    of    Indian   Social  Life.— 

Though  India  is  a  land  of  many  religions  and 
though  each  religious  community  has,  as  a 
rule,  lived  apart  from  the  other  communities 
for  centuries,  still  there  is  a  considerable  uni- 
formity in  the  arrangements  and  institutions 
of  their  social  life.  The  social  system  of  the 
Hindus  is  the  type  to  which  all  other  com- 
munities domiciled  in  tho  country  have  hitherto 
tended  to  conform.  To  a  large  extent,  this 
uniformity  of  social  arrangements  is  clearly 
due  to  the  fact  thiit,  amongst  the  Mahomedans 
and  Indian  U  "'stians,  for  instance,  the  con- 
verts from  Hinduism  continued  to  retain  their 
old  ideas  in  regard  to  social  conduct.  To  a 
smaller  extent,  the  motive  which  influenced 
them  to  conform  to  Hindu  social  ideal  has  ; 
been  the  convenience  thereby  caused  in  busi-  [ 
ness  intercourse  with  their  Hindu  neighbours. 


Thus,  we  find,  there  is  scarcely  any  community 
in  India  which  has  not  been  more  or  less  infected 
by  the  caste  spirit.  The  Jews,  the  Parsis, 
the  Christians,  and  even  the  Mahomedana 
have  been  influenced  by  it.  Other  Hindu 
social  institutions  and  customs  which  have 
exerted  a  similar  influence  are  the  joint  family 
system,  the  custom  of  child  marriages,  and  of 
enforced  widowhood,  and  the  feeling  that  con- 
tact with  persons  engaged  in  certain  occupa* 
tions  is  polluting.  In  view  of  this  general 
similarity  of  the  «!Ocial  institutions  of  the  several 
Indian  communities,  a  description  of  the  Hindu 
social  system  which  is  the  great  prototype 
of  them  all,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  social 
life  of  the  Indian  population  as  a  whole.  It 
should,  however,  be  mentioned  here  that, 
in  recent  years,  as  the  result  of  a  growing 
communal   consciousness,   efforts   have  beefl 
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luade  by  many  of  the  Indian  communities 
to  discard  whatever  is  in  disaccord  with  the 
original  simplicity  of  their  respective  faiths. 
But  this  movement  has  as  yet  touched  no 
more  than  the  highly  educated  fringe  and  even 
among  the  latter,  there  are  thoushtful  men  who 
distrust  "  revivals  "  as  substitutes  for  reform. 

Caste. — The  most  conspicuous  social 
institution  of  India  is  Caste.  Caste  is  based 
6n  birth.  The  effect  of  caste  is  to  divide  society 
into  a  number  Of  vertical  sections,  and  not  as 
in  modern  countries,  into  horizontal  sections. 
The  economic  and  cultural  differences  among 
the  members  of  each  caste  are  great.  The 
millionaire  and  the  pauper,  the  scholar  and  the 
illiterate  of  one  caste,  form  a  social  unit.  The 
rich  man  of  one  caste  must  seek  a  husband  for 
his  daughter  among  the  poor  of  his  caste,  if  he 
cannot  find  one  of  a  corresponding  position 
in  life.  He  can  on  no  account  think  of  marrying 
her  to  a  young  man  of  another  caste,  though 
as  regards  culture  and  social  position,  he  may 
be  a  most  desirable  match.  Thus,  each  caste 
is,  within  itself,  a  democracy  in  which  the  poor 
and  the  lowly  have  always  the  upper  hand 
over  the  rich  and  the  high-placed.  In  this 
way,  the  system  of  caste  has,  in  the  past,  served 
as  a  substitute  for  State  relief  of  the  poor  by 
means  of  special  laws  and  institutions.  To 
some  extent,  this  is  the  case  even  now,  but  the 
economic  pressure  of  these  days,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Western  education,  are  profoundly 
modifying  the  conception  of  caste.  The  growth 
of  the  English-educated  class  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  modern  industrial  and  commercial 
class  of  Indians,  on  the  other  with  common 
aspirations  and  interests,  is  a  factor  calculated 
to  undermine  the  importance  of  caste.  Al- 
though for  purely  social  purposes,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  linger  for  many  years  longer,  it  is  bound 
ultimately  to  collapse  before  the  intellectual 
and  economic  influences  which  are  moulding 
modern  India.  The  question  how  caste  origi- 
nated has  been  discussed  by  several  learned 
Orientalists,  but  the  latest  and  most  authori- 
tative opinion  is  that  its  rise  and  growth  were 
due  to  several  causes,  the  principal  of  them 
being  differences  of  race  and  occupation.  The 
four  original  castes  of  the  Hindus  have  multi- 
plied to  nearly  two  thousand,  owing  tc  the 
fissiparous  tendencies  of  Hindu  social  life. 
Some  large  castes  consist  of  many  thousands 
of  families,  while  others,  notably  in  Gujarat, 
comprise  scarcely  a  hundred  houses.  Among 
Indian  Mahomedans,  there  are  several  com- 
munities which  are  virtually  castes,  though 
they  are  not  so  rigidly  closed  as  Hindu  castes. 
Indian  Christian  converts,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  insist  on  maintaining  the  distinctions 
of  their  original  castes,  and  in  a  recent  case, 
one  caste  of  Indian  Christians  contested,  in 
a  Court  of  Law»  a  ruling  of  their  Bishop  dis- 
allowing tlie  exclusive  use  of  a  part  of  their 
church  to  members  of  that  caste.  The  Parsis 
are  practically  a  caste  in  themselves.  The 
observations  regarding  caste  apply  more  or 
less  to  the  institution  of  the  joint  family  of 
which  renlly  the  former  is  an  extension.  This 
Institution  is  rapidly  breaking-up,  though  the 
rigidity  of  the  Hindu  law  of  succession  operates 
V*  holly  in  its  favour. 

The    Social    Reform  Movement.— The 

Bocial  reform  movement    among  the  Hindus 


to  which  reference  is   made  in    the  foregoing 
paragraph,  had  its  origin  in  efforts  made  by  the 
Government  of  India,  with    the  co-operation 
and  support  of    enlightened  Hindus    in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  to  put  down  the 
practice  of  sati,  that  is,    burning    the  widow 
along  with   her  dead   husband.    This  cruel 
practice,  which  prevailed    particularly  among 
the  high  caf^te  Hindus  in  Bengal,  was  eventually 
suppressed  by  legislation.    But  the  discussions 
which  en=?ued  in  conn<-rtio««  with  ftoti  question 
led  to  the  exposure  of  the  hard  lot  of  Hindu 
widows  as  a  cla^s.    Remarriage  was  prohibited 
and  as  child  marriages  were    common,  several 
young  girls  were   condemned  to  l^ad  a  life  of 
celibacy  on  the  death  of  their  husbands.  This 
led  to   immorality    and  infanticide  by  young 
widows,  who  were  anxious  to  hide  their  shame 
was  not  inrrequent.    Led  by  the  Pandit  Ishwar 
Chandra  Vidyasagara,  a  very   learned  Sanskrit 
scholar,  a  movement  began  which   had  for  its 
object  the  removal  of  the  ban  on  the  remarriage 
of  Hindu  widows.    The  Pandit  was  able  to 
prove  from  the  Hindu  religious  books  that  the 
remarriage  of  widows  had  the    sanction  of 
antiquity.    But  it  was    necessary,  in  order  to 
establish  the  validity  of  the  remarriage  of  Hindu 
widows  beyond  doubt,  to   have  a  law  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Council  of    the  Governor- 
General  of  India.    The  Pandit  and  his  followers 
memorialised    Government.    There  was  strong 
opposition  from  the  orthodox  masses,  but  the 
Government  of  the  day  were    convinced  that 
justice  was  on  the  side  of  the  reformers,  and 
the  Hindu  Widow  Remarriage  Act  was  passed. 
The  controversy  on    the  question  of  iiie  re- 
marriage of  widows  led  to  other  consequences. 
It  was  felt  that  the    age  at  which  girls  were 
married  was  absurdly  low,    and  that  child 
marriages  were  at  the  root  of  many  social  evils. 
It  was  also  realised  that  the  general  illiteracy 
of  Indian  women  was    the    greatest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  reforming    social  customs,  and 
that  education  of    women  should  be  the  first 
plank  in  the  social   reform    platform.  The 
earliest  social  reformers  in  India  were  the 
Brahmo   Samajists     who   discarded  idolatry 
and  caste.    Other  reformers  since    then  have 
endeavoured  to  propagate  ideas  of  social  reform 
entirely  on  a  secular    basis.    The  Indian  Na- 
tional  Social     Conference   is   their  principal 
organisation,  and  it  is  supported    by  Piovin- 
cial  and  District  Conferences  and  Associations. 
Social  reform  ideas    have  made  considerable 
headway  during    the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Widow  marriages  are  of  weekly  occurrence 
in  some  provinces.    The  restrictions    of  caste 
as  to  inter-dining  and  sea-voyage    have  lost 
much  of  their  force.    The  age    at  which  girls 
are  married  is  steadily,  if  slowly,  rising.  The 
education  of  girls  is    making  rapid  prrgTiSS. 
An  increasing  number  of  them  go  to  aigh 
Schools  and   Colleges  every  year.    But  the 
most  significant  testimony  to  the    spread  of 
social  reform  ideas  in  the  country  is    the  re- 
markable diminution  in  the  volume  and  weight 
of  the  opposition  to  them.    The  number  of 
journals  devoted  to   the  social  reform  cause 
is  increasing,  and    some  of  the  newspapers 
which  had  made  themselves   conspicuous  by 
their  virulent  opposition  to  social  reform  twenty 
years  ago,  now  recognise  its  utility  and  im- 
portance. 
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SEX. 


In  India  as  a  whole  the  proportion  of  females 
per  thousand  males  rose  steadily  from  954  in 
1881  to  963  in  1901.  It  has  now  fallen  again  to 
exactly  the  same  figure  as  in  1881.  The 
important  aspect  of  these  figures  is  the  great 
contrast  they  show  between  India  and  Europe, 
where  the  number  of  females  per  thousand 
males  varies  from  1,093  in  Portugal,  and  1,068 
in  England  and  Wales,  to  1,013  in  Belgium, 
and  1,003  in  Ireland.  In  drawing  attention  to 
this  disparity  the  Chief  Census  OflBcer  argued 
that  the  relatively  high  mortality  amongst 
females  was  suflacient  to  account  for  the 
difference  stated.  Then  in  summarising  the 
causes  of  this  relatively  higher  mortality  he 
said :  *'  In  Europe,  boys  and  girls  are  equally 
well  cared  for.  Consequently,  as  boys  are  con- 
stitutionally more  delicate  than  girls,  by  the 
time  adolescence  is  reached,  a  higher  death-rate 
has  already  obliterated  the  excess  of  males  and 
produced  a  numerical  equality  between  the  two 
sexes.  Later  on  in  life,  the  mortality  amongst 
males  remains  relatively  high,  owing  to  the  risks 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  their  daily  avoca- 
tions ;  hard  work,  exposure  in  all  weathers  and 
accidents  of  various  kinds  combine  to  make  their 
mean  duration  of  life  less  than  that  of  women, who 
are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  domestic  duties 
or  occupations  of  a  lighter  nature.  Hence  the 
proportion  of  females  steadily  rises.  In  India, 
the  conditions  are  altogether  different.  Sons 
are  earnestly  longed  for,  while  daughters  are  not 
wanted.   This  feeling  exists  everywhere,  but  it 


varies  greatly  in  intensity.  It  is  strongest 
amongst  communities  such  as  the  higher  Rajput 
clans,  where  large  sums  have  to  be  paid  to  obtain 
a  husband  of  suitable  status  and  the  cost  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  excessive  and  tho<»e  like 
the  Pathans  who  despise  women  and  hold  in  de- 
rision the  father  of  daughters.  Sometimes  the 
prejudice  against  daughters  is  so  strong  that 
abortion  is  resorted  to  when  the  midwife  predicts 
the  birth  of  a  girl.  Formerly,  female  infants  were 
frequently  killed  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  and 
even  now  they  are  very  commonly  neglected  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  advantage  which 
nature  gives  to  girls  is  thus  neutralised  by  the 
treatment  accorded  to  them  by  their  parents. 
To  make  matters  worse,  they  are  given  in  mar- 
riage at  a  very  early  age,  and  cohabitation 
begins  long  before  they  are  physically  fit  for  it . 
To  the  evils  of  early  child-bearmg  must  be  added 
unsidlful  midwifery ;  and  the  combined  result 
is  an  excessive  mortality  amongst  young 
mothers.  In  India  almost  every  woman  has  to 
face  these  dangers.  Lastly,  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
the  women  often  have  to  work  as  hard  as,  and 
sometimes  harder  than,  the  men,  and  they  are 
thus  less  favoiurably  situated  in  respect  of  their 
occupations  than  their  sisters  in  Europe."  It  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  this  conclusion  has  been 
challenged  by  many  Indian  writers,  who  attri- 
bute far  greater  importance  than  the  Chief 
Census  Officer  to  the  omission  of  females  at 
the  enumeration. 


MARRIAGE. 


Although  recognised  in  some  backward  parts, 
polyandry  is  now  rare  in  India.  With  orthodox 
Hindus  marriage  is  a  religious  sacrament  which 
cannot  be  revoked.  The  Mahomedans  allow  a 
man  to  divorce  his  wife  without  any  special  rea- 
son, but  he  then  becomes  liable  to  pay  her  dower. 
The  permission  is  seldom  acted  upon.  The 
Buddhists  of  Burma  regard  marriage  merely  as 
a  civil  contract,  and  either  side  can  annul  it. 
The  Hindu  law  places  no  restriction  on  the  num- 
ber of  wives  a  man  may  have ;  but  most  castes 
object  to  their  members  having  more  than  one 
wife,  except  for  special  reasons.  A  Mahomedan 
may  have  four  wives,  but  he  also  in  practice  is 
generally  monogamous. 

Marriage  Statistics. — In  the  population  of 
ages  and  religions,  about  half  the  males  and  one- 
third  of  the  females  are  unmarried  ;  46  per  cent, 
of  the  males  and  48  of  the  females  are  married, 
and  5  and  17  per  cent,  respectively  are  widowed. 
A  reference  to  the  age  statistics  shows  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes 
are  very  young  children,  three-quarters  of  the 
bachelors  being  under  15  years  of  age,  while  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  spinsters  are 
under  10 ;  only  one  bachelor  in  24  is  over  30,  and 
only  one  spinster  in  14  is  over  15.  At  the  higher 
ages  practically  no  one  is  left  unmarried,  except 
persons  suffering  from  some  infirmity  or  dis- 
figurement, beggars,  prostitutes,  concubines,  reli- 
gious devotees  and  mendicants  and  a  few  mem- 
bers of  certain  hypergamous  groups  who  have 
been  unable  to  effect  alliances  of  the  kind  which 
alone  are  permitted  to  them  by  the  rules  of  their 
community.  It  is  the  persons  of  the  above  clas- 


ses who  contribute  the  4  per  cent,  of  the  males 
over  40,  and  the  1  per  cent,  of  the  females  over 
30  who  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  married. 

Marriage  UniversaL— This  universality  of 
marriage  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  diff- 
erences between  the  social  practices  of  India  and 
those  of  Western  Europe.  It  has  often  been  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that,  with  the  Hindus, 
marriage  is  a  religious  necessity.  Every  man 
must  marry  in  order  to  beget  a  son  who  will  per- 
form his  funeral  rites  and  rescue  his  soul  from  hell. 
In  the  case  of  a  girl  it  is  incumbent  on  the  parents 
to  give  her  in  marriage  before  she  reaches  the  age 
of  puberty.  Failure  to  do  so  is  punished  with 
social  ostracism  in  this  world  and  hell  fire  in  the 
next.  But  it  is  not  only  with  the  Hindus  that 
marriage  is  practically  universal;  it  is  almost 
equally  so  with  the  Mahomedans,  Animists  and 
Buddhists. 

Early  Marriage. — Another  striking  feature 
of  the  Indian  statistics  as  compared  with  those  of 
Western  Europe  is  the  early  age  at  which 
marriage  takes  place.  According  to  M.  Sund- 
barg's  table  showing  the  average  distribution  by 
age  and  civil  condition  of  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  according  to  the  censuses  taken  about 
the  year  1880,  of  the  population  below  the  age  of 
20,  only  one  male  in  2,147  is  married  and  one 
female  in  142.  In  India  on  the  other  hand,  10 
per  cent,  of  the  male,  and  27  per  cent,  of  the 
female,  population  below  that  age  are  married* 
The  number  of  males  below  the  age  of  5  who  are 
married  is  small,  but  of  those  aged  5  to  10,  4 
per  cent,  arc  married,  and  of  those  aged  10  to 
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15,  IS  per  cent.  At  *15-20'  the  proportion  rises 
to  82,  and  '20-30'  to  69  per  cent.  Of  the  females 
under  6,  one  in  72  Is  married,  of  those  between 
6  and  10,  one  in  ten,  between  10  and  15,  more 
than  two  in  five,  and  between  15  and  20,  four  in 
five.  In  the  whole  of  India  there  are  2^  million 
wives  under  10,  and  9  million  under  15  years  of 
age.  The  Hindu  law  books  inculcate  marriage  at 
a  very  early  age,  while  many  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  do  not  give  their  girls  in  wedlock  until  after 
they  have  attained  puberty. 

Widowhood. — It  is  only  when  we  come  to 
a  consideration  of  the  widowed  that  we  find 
a  state  of  things  peculiarly  Indian  and 
one  that  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Hindu  law-givers.  The 
proportion  of  widowers  (5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
male  population)  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  in  other  countries,  but  that  of  the  widows 
is  extraordinarily  large,  being  no  less  than  17 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  females,  against 
only  9  per  cent,  in  Western  Europe.  When  we 
consider  their  distribution  by  age,  the  difference 
becomes  more  still  striking,  for  while  in 
western  Europe  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  widows 
are  less  than  40  years  old,  in  India  28  per  cent, 
are  below  this  age,  and  1  •  3  per  cent,  (the  actual 
number  exceeds  a  third  of  a  million)  are  under 
15,  an  age  at  which  in  Europe  no  one  is  even 
married. 

The  large  number  of  widows  in  India  is  due 
partly  to  the  early  age  at  which  girls  are  given  in 
marriage,  and  partly  to  the  disparity  which  often 
exists  between  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife,  but 
most  of  all  to  the  prejudice  against  the  re-marri- 
age of  widows.  Many  castes,  especially  the 
higher  ones,  forbid  it  altogether,  and  even  where 
it  is  not  absolutely  prohibited,  it  is  often  unpopu- 
lar. Although  widow  marriage  is  permitted  by 
their  religion,  and  the  Prophet  himself  married 
a  widow,  the  Mahomedans  of  India  share  the 
prejudice  to  some  extent.  How  the  re-marriage 
of  widows  first  came  to  be  objected  to,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  interdiction  originated  amongst  the 
Aryan  Hindus,  that  it  was  confined  at  first  to 
the  higher  castes,  and  that  it  has  spread  from 
them  downwards. 

Infant  Marriage.— It  is  difficult  to  draw 
from  the  statistics  any  definite  conclusion  as  to 
whether  infant  marriage  is  becoming  more  or  less 
common,  but  so  far  as  they  go,  they  point  to  a 
slight  diminution  of  the  practice.  The  figures 
for  1901  were  abnormal  owing  to  the  famines  of 
1897  and  1900,  and  it  is  safer  to  take  the  year 
1891  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  There  are  now 
18  Hindu  girls  per  mille  who  are  married  at  the 
age  of  •  0-5 '  as  compared  with  only  16  at  that 
time,  but  at  the  age  *  5-10 '  the  proportion  has 
fallen  from  146  to  132  and  at*  10-15*  from 
542  to  488.  \mongst  Mahomedans  the  propor- 
tion at  the  first  mentioned  age-period  has  fallen 
from  7  to  5.  at  the  second  from  83  to  65  and  at 
the  third  from  474  to  393. 


The  practice  has  been  denounced  by  many 
social  reformers,  since  Mr.  Malabari  opened  the 
campaign  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  and  the 
Social  Conference  which  holds  its  meetings  an- 
nually in  connection  with  the  National  Congress 
has  made  the  abolition  of  child  marriage  one  of 
the  leading  planks  in  its  platform.  It  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  strongly  discouraged  by  the  Brahmos 
in  Bengal  and  the  Aryas  in  Northern  India.  The 
more  enlightened  members  of  the  higher  castes 
who  do  not  allow  widows  to  re-marry  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  how  wrong  it  is  to  expose  their 
daughters  to  the  risk  of  lifelong  widowhood,  and 
a  feeling  against  infant  marriage  is  thus  springing 
up  amongst  them. 

In  two  Native  States  action  has  be^n  taken. 
In  Mysore  an  Act  has  been  passed  forbidding  the 
marriage  of  girls  under  eight  altogether, 
and  that  of  girls  under  fourteen,  with-  men  over 
fifty  years  of  age.  The  object  of  the  latter  pro- 
vision is  to  prevent  those  unequal  marriages  of 
elderly  widowers  with  very  young  girls  which  are 
popularly  believed  to  be  so  disastrous  to  the 
health  of  the  latter,  and  which  in  any  case  must 
result  in  a  large  proportion  of  them  leading  a 
long  life  of  enforced  widowhood.  The  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda,  the  pioneer  of  so  much  advanced 
legislation,  has  gone  further.  He  passed  for 
his  State  in  1904,  in  the  face  of  a  good  deal  of 
popular  opposition,  an  "  Infant  Marriage  Pre- 
vention Act",  which  forbids  absolutely  the 
marriage  of  all  girls  below  the  age  of  nine  and 
allows  that  of  girls  below  the  age  of  twelve  and 
of  boys  below  the  age  of  sixteen,  only  if  the  par- 
ents first  obtain  the  consent  of  a  tribunal  con- 
sisting of  the  local  Sub- Judge  and  three  assessors 
of  the  petitioner's  caste.  Consent  is  not  supposed 
to  be  given  except  on  special  grounds,  which  are 
specified  in  the  Act. 

Widow  re-marriage- — The  proliibition  of 
widow  marriage  is  a  badge  of  respectability. 
Castes  do  not  allow  it  rank  higher  on  that 
account  in  social  estimation.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  amongst  the  lower  Hindu  castes  to 
prohibit,  or  at  least,  to  discountenance,  the 
marriage  of  widows.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
social  structure  there  is  a  movement  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Many  social  reformers  have 
inveighed  against  the  condemnation  of  virgin 
widows  to  perpetual  widowhood,  and  have  point- 
ed out  that  the  custom  is  a  modem  innovation 
which  was  unknown  in  Vedic  times.  In  many 
provinces  recently  there  have  been  cases  in  which 
such  widows  have  been  given  in  marriage  a 
second  time,  not  only  amongst  Brahmos  and 
Aryas,  who  naturally  lead  the  way,  but  also 
amongst  orthodox  Hindus.  A  number  of  such 
marriages  have  taken  place  amongst  the  Bhatias 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  United  Provinces  considerably  more  than  a 
hundred  widows  have  been  re -married  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  actual  results  no  doubt  are 
small  so  far,  but  the  first  step  has  been  taken 
and  the  most  violent  of  the  opposition  has 
perhaps  been  overcome. 


EDUCATION. 


The  general  education  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  its  results,  are  discussed  in  a 
special  article  on  Education  {q.  v.)  But  we  may 
conveniently  here  indicate  some  of  the  education 
tendencies  revealed  in  the  census  returns. 
Of  the  total  population  of  India,  only  59  persons 


per  milie  are  literate  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  friend  and  to  read  his  reply. 
The  number  who  can  decipher  the  pages  of  a 
printed  book  with  more  or  less  difficulty  is  no 
doubt  much  larger.  Throughout  India  there  are 
many  Hindus  who  though  unable  to  writ«  can 
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drone  out  at  least  the  more  familiar  parts  of  the 
Mahabharata  or  Bamayana  to  their  neighbours, 
who  feel  that  it  is  meritorious  to  liften  to  the 
recital  of  the  sacred  texts,  even  though  they,  and 
possibly  the  reader  also,  may  not  always  fully 
understand  the  meaning.  Similarly  there  are 
many  Mahomedans,especially  in  Northern  India, 
who  can  read  the  Koran,  though  they  cannot 
write  a  word.  Of  this  minor  form  of  literacy 
the  census  takes  no  count.  The  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  literate  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  was  used  at  the  present  census  is  divided 
very  unequally  between  the  two  sexes ;  of  the 
total  male  population,  106  per  mille  are  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  of  the  female  only  10.  In 
other  words  there  is  only  one  literate  female  to 
every  eleven  males.  If  we  leave  out  of  account 
children  under  15  years  of  age,  the  number  of 
literate  males  per  mille  is  149,  and  that  of 
literate  females  13. 

Education  by  Provinces.— Thanks  to  the 
free  instruction  imparted  in  the  monasteries  and 
the  absence  of  the  pardah  system  which  hampers 
the  education  of  females  in  other  parts  of  India. 
Burma  easily  holds  the  first  place  in  respect  of 
literacy.  In  the  whole  population  222  persons  per 
mille  are  literate  and  the  proportion  rises  to  314 
amongst  persons  over  15  years  of  age.  In  every 
thousand  persons  of  each  sex,  376  males  and  61 
females  are  able  to  read  and  write.  Of  the  other 
main  British  provinces,  Bengal  and  Madras  come 
next  with  77  and  75  literate  persons  per  mille 
respectively.  Bombay  follows  closely  on  their 
heels.  Then  after  a  long  interval,  come  Assam, 
Bihar  and  Orissa  and  the  Punjab.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  are  the  United  Pro\inces  and  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  with  34  and  33 
literate  persons  per  mille  respectively.  Differ- 
ences similar  to  those  noticed  above  sometimes 
have  their  counterpart  within  provincial  bounda- 
ries. Thus  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  Orissa  natu- 
ral division  has  64  literate  persons  per  mille 
and  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau  only  28.  In  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  the  proportion 
ranges  from  only  6  per  mille  in  the  Chota 
Nagpur  States  to  54  in  the  Nerbudda  Valley. 

Native  States. — Education  is  more  widely 
diffused  in  British  provinces  than  in  the  Native 
States,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  only  79 
males  and  8  females  per  mille  who  are  literate, 
as  compared  with  113  and  11  in  British  territory. 
The  three  Native  States  of  Cochin,  Travancore 
and  Baroda,  however,  take  rank  above  all 
British  provinces  except  Burma,  while  in 
respect  of  female  education  Cochin  divides  with 
Burma  the  honours  of  first  place.  The  Kashmir 
State  where  only  21  persons  per  mille  can  read 
and  write,  is  in  this  respect  the  most  backward 
part  of  India. 

By  Religion. — Of  the  different  religious 
communities  excluding  the  Brahmos  and  Aryas 
whose  numbers  are  insignificant,  the  Parsis 
easily  bear  the  palm  in  respect  of  education.  Of 
their  total  number  711  per  mille  are  literate,  and 
the  proportion  rises  to  831,  if  persons  under  15 
years  of  age  are  left  out  of  account.  Of  the  males 
nearly  foiu--flfths  are  literate,  and  of  the  females 
nearly  two-thirds.  Amongst  those  over  15 
years  of  age  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  26 
per  cent,  of  the  females  are  unable  to  read  and 
write.  The  Jains,  who  are  mostly  traders,  come 
next,  but  they  have  only  two  literate  persons 
to  every  five  amongst  the  Parsis.   Half  the 


males  are  able  to  read  and  write,  but  only  4  per 
cent,  of  the  females.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  whereas  the  proportion  of  literate  males  is 
only  slightly  greater  than  it  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decade,  that  of  literate 
females  has  doubled.  The  Buddhists  follow 
closely  on  the  Jains,  with  one  person  in 
fom:  able  to  read  and  write.  Here  also 
we  see  the  phenomenon  of  a  practi- 
cally unchanged  proportion  of  literate  males 
(40  per  cent.)  coupled  with  a  large  increase  in 
that  of  literate  females,  which  is  now  6  per  cent, 
compared  with  4  per  cent,  in  1901.  The  Christ- 
ians (22  per  cent,  literate)  are  almost  on  a  part 
with  the  Buddhists,  but  in  their  case  the  in- 
equality between  the  position  of  the  two  sexes, 
is  much  smaller,  the  proportion  of  literate  females 
being  nearly  half  that  of  males.  In  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  high  position  of  Christians 
is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  Europeans  and  Anglo- 
Indians,  the  figures  for  Indian  Christians  have 
been  worked  out  separately.  The  result  is  some- 
what surprising;  for  although  the  Indian  converts 
to  Christianity  are  recruited  mainly  from  the 
aboriginal  tribes  and  the  lowest  Hindu  castes, 
who  are  almost  wholly  illiterate,  they  have,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  three  times  as 
many  literate  persons  as  the  Hindus  and  more 
than  four  times  as  many  as  the  Mahomedans. 
One  Indian  Christian  in  six  is  able  to  read 
and  write ;  for  males  the  proportion  is  one 
in  four;  and  for  females  one  in  ten.  The 
influence  of  Christianity  on  education  is  stri- 
kingly illustrated  by  the  figures  for  the  province 
of  Bihar  and  Orissa,  where. the  proportion 
of  Indian  Christians  who  are  literate  is  76 
per  mille,  compared  with  only  5  per  mille 
amongst  their  animistic  congeners.  It  has  to 
be  remembered,  moreover,  that  many  of  the 
Indian  Christians  had  already  passed  the  school- 
going  age  at  the  time  of  their  conversion  ;  the 
proportion  who  are  able  to  read  and  write  must 
be  far  higher  amongst  those  who  were  brought 
up  as  Christians. 

The  Sikhs  come  next  in  order  of  merit,  with 
one  literate  person  in  every  fifteen ;  for  males 
the  ratio  is  one  in  ten  and  for  females  one  in 
seventy.  Here  again,  while  the  proportion  for 
males  shows  only  a  slight  improvement,  that  for 
females  has  doubled  during  the  decade.  The 
Hindus  have  almost  as  large  a  pioportion  of 
literate  males  per  mille  (101)  as  the  Sikhs,  but 
fewer  literate  females  (8).  The  Mahomedans  with 
only  69  and  4  per  mille  respectively,  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  except  for  the  Animistic  tribes 
of  whom  only  11  males  and  1  female  in  a  thousand 
of  each  sex  are  able  to  read  and  write.  The  low 
position  of  the  Mahomedans  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  found  chiefly  in  the  north- 
west of  India,  where  all  classes  are  backward  in 
respect  of  education,  and  in  Eastern  Bengal 
wliere  they  consist  mainly  of  local  converts  from 
a  depressed  class.  In  the  United  Provinces, 
Madras  and  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar 
they  stand  above  or  on  an  equality  with  the 
Hindus  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Bombay 
excluding  Sind.  In  Sind  the  Mahomedan  popu- 
lation is  exceptionally  ilUterate,  but  in  the  rest 
of  the  Presidency  it  consists  largely  of  traders, 
and  education  is  much  more  widely  diffused 
amongst  them  than  amongst  Hindus.  The 
figures  for  Hindus  again  are  a  general  average 
for  all  castes,  high  and  low.  It  will  be  seen 
further  on  that  some  of  the  higher  Hindu  castes 
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are  better  educated  than  the  Buddhists  while 
others  are  even  less  so  than  the  Animists. 

Increase  of  Literacy. — The  total  number  of 
literate  persons  has  risen  during  the  decade  from 
15.7  to  18.6  millions  or  by  18  per  cent.  The 
number  of  literate  males  has  increased  by  15  and 
that  of  literate  females  by  61  per  cent.  The 
proportion  who  are  literate  per  thousand  males 
has  risen  from  98  to  106  and  the  corresponding 
proportion  for  females  from  7  to  10.  If  persons 
under  15  years  of  age  be  excluded,the  proportions 
are  138  and  149  for  male  and  8  and  13  for  females. 
The  great  improvement  in  the  proportion  of 
literate  females  is  most  encouraging.  It  is  true 
that  too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  this 
when  the  actual  number  is  still  so  small,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
rate  of  increase  was  equally  great  in  the  pre- 
vious decade,so  that  it  has  now  been  continuous 
for  twenty  years.  The  total  number  of  females 
over  15  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write  is 
now  a  million  and  a  quarter  compared  with  less 
than  half  a  million  twenty  years  ago. 

Progress. — Before  leaving  these  statistics 
of  schools  and  scholars  we  may  glance  briefly  at 
the  progress  which  they  show  is  being  made. 
The  total  number  of  scholars  in  all  kinds  of  edu- 
cational institutions  in  1891  was  only  3.7  mil- 
lions. In  1901  it  had  risen  to  4.4,  and  in  1911 
to  6 , 3  millions.  17.7  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  school-going  age  were  at  school  in  1912  as 


compared  with  14.8  per  cent,  in  1907.  Be« 
tween  1891  and  1911  the  number  of  students  in 
secondary  schools  and  Arts  Colleges  has  doubled, 
and  the  number  in  primary  schools  has  increased 
by  67  per  cent.,  the  proportion  ranging  from  39 
per  cent,  in  Bombay  to  204  per  cent,  in  the 
United  Provinces.  Excluding  Madras,  where 
a  school  final  examination  has  recently  taken 
the  place  of  the  Matriculation,  or  Entrance 
examination  of  the  University,  the  number  of 
persons  passing  that  examination  has  risen  from 
4.079  in  1891  to  10,512  in  1911.  Including  Mad- 
ras the  number  who  passed  the  Intermediate 
examination  in  Arts  or  Science  has  risen  during 
the  same  period  from  2,055  to  5,141,  and  that  of 
those  who  obtained  a  degree  in  Arts,  Science, 
Medicine  or  Law  from  1,437  to  5,373.  The  gene- 
ral conclusion  appears  to  be  that,  while  the 
general  rate  of  progress  is  far  greater  than  would 
appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  census  returns 
of  1901  and  1911,  it  is  most  marked  in  respect 
of  secondary  education. 

There  was  a  continuous  fall,  both  in  the  num- 
ber and  the  proportion  of  persons  afflicted  from 
1881  to  1901 ;  and  this  has  now  been  followed  by 
a  move  in  the  other  direction.  Though  the  pro- 
portion is  smaller  the  number  of  the  insane  and 
the  deaf-mutes  is  now  about  the  same  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago.  The  number  of  lepers  and  blind 
however  is  less  by  about  a  sixth  than  it  then 
was. 


Infirmities. 

The  total  number  of  persons  suffering  from  each  infirmity  at  each  of  the  last  four  censuses  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Number 

afflicted. 

Infirmity. 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

81,006 

66,205 

74,279 

81,132 

26 

23 

27 

35 

199,891 

153,168 

196,861 

197,215 

64 

52 

75 

86 

Blind 

443,653 

354,104 

458,868 

526.748 

142 

121 

167 

229 

109,094 

97,340 

126,244 

134,968 

35 

33 

46 

57 

Total 

833,644 

670,817 

856,252 

1  937,063 

267 

229 

315 

1  407 

Note. — The  figures  in  heavier  type  represent 

Insanity. — ^In  respect  of  the  prevalence  of 
insanity,  India  compares  very  favourably  with 
European  countries.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
turns, the  proportion  of  persons  thus  afflicted  in 
England  and  Wales  is  364  per  hundred  thousand 
of  the  population,  or  fourteen  times  the  propor- 
tion in  India.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  English  statistics  include  the  weak- 
minded  as  well  as  those  who  are  actively  insane, 
and  to  the  greater  completeness  of  the  return  in 
a  coimtry  where  the  majority  of  the  mentally 
afflicted  are  confined  in  asylums;  but  the  main 
reason  no  doubt  is  to  be  found  in  the  compara- 
tively tranquil  life  of  the  native  of  India.  It 
is  well  known  that  insanity  increases  with  the 
ipread  of   civilisation,  owing  to   the  greater 


the  proportion  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

wear  and  tear  of  nerve  tissues  involved  in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

The  total  number  of  insane  persons  exceeds  by 
9  per  cent,  that  returned  in  1891,  but  their  pro- 
portion per  hundred  thousand  of  the  population 
has  fallen  from  27  to  26.  The  decline  is  fairly 
general,  the  chief  exceptions  being  the  United 
ProvinceSjthe  North-West  Frontier  Province  and 
four  Native  States  in  the  peninsular  area.  In 
the  United  Provinces  the  number  of  the  insane 
per  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  has  risen 
from  12  to  18.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  large  increase  is  forthcoming. 

Deaf -Mutes. — By  deaf-mutism  is  meant  the 
congenital  want  of  the  sense  of  hearing  which,  in 
the  absence  of  special  scliools,  such  (is  p-re  on?y 
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Occupations, 


just  beginning  to  appear  in  India,  necessarily 

{yrevents  the  sufferer  from  learning  to  talk.  Clear 
nstructions  were  given  to  the  enumerators  to  en- 
ter only  persons  who  were  congenitally  afflicted. 
Some  few,perhaps,  may  have  been  included  in  the 
return  who  had  lost  the  power  of  speech  or  hear- 
ing after  birth,  but  the  total  number  of  such  mis- 
takes is  now  very  small.  In  India  as  a  whole  74 
males  and  53  females  per  hundred  thousand  are 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  These  proportions 
Are  much  the  same  as  those  obtaining  in 
-European  countries. 

Blindness. — In  India  as  a  whole  fourteen 
persons  in  every  ten  thousand  of  the  population 
are  blind,  as  compared  with  from  eight  to  nine 
In  most  European  countries  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  blindness  is  ordinarily  far  more 
common  in  tropical  countries  than  in  those  with 
a  temperate  climate.  It  is,  however,  less 
common  in  India  than  in  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe;  in  Russia,  for  instance,  nineteen 
persons  in  every  ten  thousand  are  blind. 

Lepers* — In  India  as  a  whole  51  males  and 
18  females  per  hundred  thousand  persons  of 
each  sex  are  lepers.  Of  the  different  provinces, 
Assam  suffers  most,  then  Burma,  and  then  in 
order  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Berar,  Madras,  Bengal,  Bombay,  the 
United  Provinces,  the  Punjab  and  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province.  In  the  two  last-men- 
tioned provinces  there  are  only  17  male  and  8 
female  lepers  per  hundred  thousand  of  each  sex. 
The  occurrence  of  leprosy  is  very  local  and  its 
prevalence  varies  enormously  within  provincial 
boundaries. 

The  number  of  lepers  has  fallen  since  1891  from 
126  to  109  thousand,  a  drop  of  more  than  13  per 
cent.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  number 
of  persons  suffering  from  the  other  three  infir- 
mities taken  together  has  remained  almost  sta- 
tionary, it  may  be  concluded  that  the  decrease 
in  the  reported  number  of  lepers  is  genuine  and 
indicates  a  real  diminution  in  the  prevalence  of 


the  disease.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  partly  tha 
result  of  the  improved  material  condition  of  the 
lower  castes,  amongst  whom  leprosy  is  most 
common,  and  of  a  higher  standard  of  cleanliness. 
The  greater  efforts  which  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  to  house  the  lepers  in  asylums  may 
also  have  helped  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
spreading.  The  total  number  of  asylums  in 
India  is  now  73,  and  they  contain  some  five 
thousand  inmates,  or  about  4.7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  lepers.  This  may  not  seem 
much,  but  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the 
movement  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  that  progress 
has  been  very  rapid  in  recent  years.  Com- 
plete statistics  for  1901  are  not  readily  available, 
but  it  is  known  that  in  the  two  provinces  of  Ben- 
gal and  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  number  of  lepers 
in  asylums  was  then  only  about  half  what  it  is 
now.  The  greater  part  of  the  credit  for  the  provi- 
sion of  asylums  for  these  unfortunate  persons 
belongs  to  the  Mission  for  Lepers  in  India  and  the 
East,  which  receives  liberal  help  from  Govern- 
ment. Its  latest  report  shows  that  there  are  3,537 
lepers  in  the  forty  asylums  maintained  by  the 
Society. 

The  belief  is  growing  that  leprosy  is  communi- 
cated from  one  human  being  to  another  by 
some  insect,  and  two  South  African  doctors  have 
recently  published  papers  implicating  the  bed 
bug  (acanthia  lectularia).  If  this  theory  be  cor- 
rect it  is  obvious  that  the  segregation  of  lepers  in 
asylums  must  reduce  the  number  of  foci  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  to  that  extent  prevent  it  from  spread- 
ing. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  many  of  the 
districts  where  the  disease  was  most  prevalent 
in  1891,  there  has  since  been  a  remarkable  im- 
provement. Chamba  which  in  1891  had  34  le- 
pers in  every  ten  thousand  of  its  population,  now 
has  only  15  ;  in  Birbhum  the  corresponding  pro- 
portion has  fallen  from  35  to  16,  in  Bankura  from 
36  to  23,  in  Simla  29  to  18,  in  Dehra  Dun  from 
20  to  11,  in  Garhwal  from  17  to  10,  in  Burdwan 
from  22  to  14  and  in  North  Arakan  from  28  to 
20. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Nowhere  are  the  many  points  of  difference  in 
the  local  conditions  of  India,  as  compared  with 
those  of  western  countries,  more  marked  than 
in  respect  of  the  functional  distribution  of  the 
people.  In  England,  according  to  the  returns  for 
1901,  of  every  hundred  actual  workers,  58  are 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  14  in  domestic 
service,  13  in  trade  and  only  8  in  agriculture, 
whereas  in  India  71  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  pas- 
ture and  agriculture  and  only  29  per  cent,  in  all 
other  occupations  combined.  The  preparation 
and  supply  of  material  substances  afford  a  means 
of  livelihood  to  19  per  cent,  of  the  population 
(actual  workers)  of  whom  12  per  cent,  are  employ- 
ed in  industries,  2  in  transport  and  5  in  trade.  The 
extraction  of  minerals  supports  only  2  persons  per 
mllle;  the  civil  and  military  services  support  14, 
the  professions  and  liberal  arts  15,  and  domes- 
tic service  18  persons  per  mille.  The  difference 
is  due  to  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  trade 
and  industry  which  has  taken  place  in  Western 
Europe  during  the  last  century  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  the  steam  engine,  and  to  the 
great  improvement  in  means  of  transport  and  the 
use  of  mechanical  power  In  factories  of  all  kinds 
wWch  have  resulted  therefrom.  In  Germany, 
sixty  yews  ago,  the  agricultural  population  was 


I  very  little  less  than  it  is  at  the  present  time  In 
i  India.  There  are,  as  we  shall  see  further  on, 
indications  that  in  the  latter  country  also  great 
changes  are  impending ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
i  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  functional  distribution 
I  of  the  people  will  become  less  dissinuiar  from 
1  that  now  existing  in  Europe. 
!  The  village. — Until  the  recent  introduction 
I  of  western  commodities,  such  as  machine-made 
cloth,  kerosine  oil,  umbrellas  and  the  like,  each 
j  village  was  provided  with  a  complete  equipment 
I  of  artisans  and  menials,  and  was  thus  almost 
;  wholly  self-supporting  and  independent.  Its 
I  chamars  skinned  the  dead  cattle,  cured  their 
I  hides,  and  made  the  villagers'  sandals  and 
I  thongs.  Local  carpenters  made  their  ploughs, 
i  local  blacksmiths  their  shares,  local  potters  their 
!  utensils  for  cooking  and  carrying  water,  and 
i  local  weavers  their  cotton  clottiing.  Each 
I  village  had  its  own  oil-pressers,  its  own  washer- 
i  men,  and  its  own  barbers  and  scavengers, 
i  Where  this  system  was  fully  developed,  the 
i  duties  and  remuneration  of  each  group  of  arti- 
i  sans  were  fixed  by  custom  and  the  caste  rules 
I  strictly  prohibited  a  man  from  entering  into 
i  competition  with  another  of  the  same  caste, 
!  The  barber,  the  washerman*  the  blackgmlth..etc., 
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all  had  their  own  definite  circle  within  which 
they  worked,  and  they  received  a  regular  yearly 
payment  for  their  services,  which  often  took 
the  form  of  a  prescriptive  share  of  the  harvest, 
apportioned  to  them  when  the  crop  had  been 
reaped  and  brought  to  the  threshing  floor. 

Village  sufficiency  declining.—Even  in 

India  proper  the  village  is  no  longer  the  self- 
contained  industrial  unit  which  it  formerly  was, 
and  many  disintegrating  influences  are  at  work 
to  break  down  the  solidarity  of  village  life. 
The  rising  spirit  of  individualism,  which  is  the 
result  of  modern  education  and  western  influ- 
ences, is  impelling  the  classes  who  perform  the 
humbler  functions  in  the  economy  of  village  life 
to  aspire  to  higher  and  more  dignified  pursuits. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  to  replace  the  prescrip- 
tive yearly  remuneration  by  payment  for  actual 
work  done.  In  many  parts  for  instance,  the 
village  Chamar  is  no  longer  allowed  the  hides  of 
dead  cattle  as  his  perquisite,  but  receives  instead 
a  payment  for  removing  the  cattle  and  for 
sldnning  them  ;  and  the  hides  are  then  sold  to 
a  dealer  by  the  owner  of  the  animal.  Improved 
means  of  communication  have  greatly  stimulat- 
ed migration  and  the  consequent  disruption 
of  the  village  community,  and  by  facilitating 
and  lowering  the  cost  of  transport  of  commo- 
dities, have  created  a  tendency  for  industries  to 
become  localised.  The  extensive  importation 
of  cheap  European  piecegoods  and  utensils,  and 
the  establishment  in  India  itself  of  numerous 
factories  of  the  western  type,  have  more  or  less 
destroyed  many  village  industries.  The  high 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  have  also  led 
many  village  artisans  to  abandon  their  heredi- 
tary craft  in  favour  of  agriculture.  The  extent 
to  which  this  disintegration  of  the  old  village 
organisation  is  proceeding  varies  considerably 
in  different  parts.  The  change  is  most  notice- 
able in  the  more  advanced  provinces,  whereas 
in  comparatively  backward  tracts,  like  Central 
India  and  Rajputana,  the  old  organisation 
remains  almost  intact. 

Agriculture. — India  is  pre-eminently  an 
agricultural  country.  Of  its  total  population 
72  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  pasture  and  agricul- 
ture, viz.,  69  per  cent,  in  ordinary  cultivation 
and  3  per  cent,  in  market  gardening,  the  grow- 
ing of  special  products,  forestry  and  the  raising 
of  farm  stock  and  small  animals.  The  217 
million  persons  supported  by  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion comprise  nearly  8  million  landlords,  167 
million  cultivators  of  their  own  or  rented  land, 
over  41  million  farm  servants  and  field  labourers 
and  less  than  a  million  estate  agents  and  mana- 
gers and  their  employes. 

On  the  average,  in  the  whole  of  India,  every 
hundred  cultivators  employ  25  labourers,  but 
the  number  varies  in  the  main  provinces  from 
2  in  Assam,  10  in  the  Punjab,  12  in  Bengal  and 
16  in  the  United  Provinces  to  27  in  Burma,  33 
in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  40  in  Madras,  41  in  Bombay 
and  59  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar. 
These  local  variations  appear  to  be  independent 
alike  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  of  the  density 
of  population.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  the  differences  are  due  to  social,  rather 
than  economic,  conditions,  and  that  those 
provinces  have  most  field  labourers  which  con- 
tain the  largest  proportion  of  the  depressed 
castes  who  are  hereditary  agrestic  seyfs. 


j  Of  the  two  million  persons  supported  by  the 
i  growing  of  special  products  rather  more  than 
half  were  returned  in  tea,  coffee,  cinchona, 
indigo,  etc.,  plantations  and  the  remainder  in 
fruit,  vegetable,  betel,  vine,  arecanut,  etc., 
growers.  Of  those  in  the  former  group,  nearly 
nine-tenths  were  enumerated  in  the  tea-gardens 
of  Assam  (675,000)  and  Bengal  (248,000)  and 
most  of  the  romainder  in  the  coffee,  tea,  rubber 
and  other  plantations  of  Southern  India. 

Of  the  16  persons  per  mille  who  were  classed 
under  Raising  of  farm  stock,  nearly  four-fifths 
were  herdsmen,  shepherds,  and  goatherds, 
rather  more  than  one-seventh  were  cattle  and 
buffalo-breeders,  and  keepers  and  one-eleventh 
sheep,  goat  and  pig  breeders. 

Fishing  and  Hunting.— In  the  whole  of 
India  about  2  million  persons,  or  6  per  mille 
subsist  by  fishing  and  hunting.  Of  these,  all 
but  a  small  fraction  are  fishermen.  About 
half  the  total  number  are  found  in  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal  (644,000)  and  Madras  (313,000). 
The  number  who  live  by  this  occupation  is 
exceptionally  small  in  the  United  Provinces 
(38,000)  and  Punjab  (10,000).  The  Punjab 
Superintendent  says  that,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  immature  fish  and  fry  and  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  free  passage  of  fish  to  their  spawning 
grounds,  the  five  thousand  odd  miles  of  large 
rivers  and  major  canals  In  his  Province  probably 
produce  less  food  than  an  equal  volume  of 
water  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
sea  fisheries  of  India,  though  now  known  to  be 
very  valuable,  are  at  present  but  little  ex- 
ploited. 

Mines. — In  the  whole  of  India  only  530,000 
persons  or  17  in  every  ten  thousand  are  support- 
ed by  the  extraction  of  minerals.  Coal  mines 
and  petroleum  wells  account  for  about  half  the 
total  number  (277,000).  The  coal  fields  of 
Bihar  and  Orissa  support  127,000  persons  and 
those  of  Bengal  115,000.  In  the  Manbhum 
district,  which  contains  the  Jherria,  and  part 
of  the  Raniganj  coal  field,  111,000  persons  or 
7  per  cent,  of  tlie  inhabitants  are  supported  by 
work  in  the  collieries.  Though  the  Raniganj 
coal  field  was  discovered  as  far  back  as  1774 
many  years  elapsed  before  much  use  was  made 
of  the  discovery.  In  1840  the  total  quantity 
of  coal  sent  to  Calcutta  was  onlv  36,000  tons. 
It  rose  to  220,000  tons  in  1858  and  to  six  million 
tons  in  1901.  Since  then  the  growth  has  been 
very  rapid.  The  output  in  1911  from  the  coal 
mines  of  Bengal  and  Bihar  and  Orissa  exceeded 
eleven  million  tons.  In  the  same  year  the  total 
yield  for  all  India  was  twelve  million  tons.  Of 
the  latter  quantity  nearly  one  million  tons  were 
exported,  and  four  million  were  used  by  the 
railways.  The  total  output  however  is  still 
trivial  compared  with  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, which  amounted  in  1911  to  272  million 
tons.  Most  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 
mines  of  Bengal  and  Bihar  and  Orissa  are  abo- 
riginal or  quasi-aboriginal ;  about  half  are 
Bauris  and  Santals,  and  many  of  the  remainder 
belong  to  the  Bhuiya,  Chamar  or  Mochi,  Kora, 
Rajwar,  Dosadh  and  Musahar  castes.  The 
great  majority  are  recruited  locally.  The  coal 
mines  of  Hyderabad,  Assam,  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces and  Berar,  and  the  Punjab  support 
between  them  only  about  27,000  persons. 

Metals. — Of  the  98,000  persons  supported  by 
mining  for  metals^  more  than  half  were  leturQed 
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in  the  Mysore  State,  and  of  these  the  great 
majority  were  employed  in  the  gold  mines  of 
Kolar,  where  for  some  years  past  the  value  of 
the  gold  produced  has  been  about  £2,000,000 
per  annum.  The  mines  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces and  Berar,  which  support  21,000  persons, 
are  principally  for  the  extraction  of  manganese. 
The  mining  of  this  ore  was  greatly  fostered  by 
the  Japanese  War,  which  caused  Russia  to 
discontinue  her  exports  of  it  for  the  time.  There 
has  since  been  a  period  of  depression,  which 
seems  now  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Manganese 
is  extracted  elsewhere  also,  e.g.,  in  Mysore  and 
Madras.  In  Burma  tin  and  lead  are  extracted 
as  well  as  silver  and  wolfram  in  small  quantities. 
Iron  ore  is  worked  in  various  places,  but  chiefly 
in  Mayurbhanj  which  supplies  the  raw  material 
for  Messrs.  Tata  and  Company's  ironworks  at 
Sakchi. 

Of  the  75,000  persons  supported  by  work  in 
quarries  and  mines  for  non-metallic  minerals, 
other  than  coal  and  salt,  two-fifths  were  enume- 
rated in  Bombay,  where  the  quarrying  of  stone 
and  limestone  is  an  important  business  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay  city.  In 
Bihar  and  Orissa  and  Madras  mica  mining  is 
of  some  importance. 

The  extraction  of  salt  and  saltpetre  supports 
78,000  persons.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  total 
number  are  found  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  where  the 
Nuniyas  are  still  largely  employed  in  digging 
out  and  refining  saltpetre.  This  industry  is 
carried  on  also  in  the  Punjab.  Rock  salt  is 
mined  in  the  same  province  and  in  Rajputana. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  extraction  of  minerals  has  risen  during 
the  decade  from  235  to  517  thousand.  The 
most  noticeable  increase  is  in  Coal  mines  and 
petroleum  wells  which  embrace  nearly  three 
times  as  many  persons  as  in  1901.  The  bulk 
of  the  increase  has  occurred  in  Bengal  and 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Hyderabad  and  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Berar  which  now  contribute  about  12,000 
persons  to  this  group  gave  practically  none  ten 
years  previously.  Miners  for  metals  are  2^ 
times  as  numerous  as  they  were  in  1901. 

Industries. — Of  the  35*3  million  persons 
dependent  on  industrial  occupations,  nearly 
one-fourth,  or  2*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, are  supported  by  textile  industries.  Of 
these,  the  most  important,  from  a  numerical 
point  of  view,  are  industries  connected  with 
cotton.  The  number  of  persons  supported 
by  cotton  spinning,  sizing  and  weaving  is 
close  on  6  millions,  and  another  half  million 
are  employed  in  ginning,  cleaning  and 
pressiag  the  raw  material.  The  proportion 
of  the  population  supported  by  cotton  spinning, 
sizing  and  weaving  is  37  per  mille  in  the 
Punjab,  29  in  Bombay  and  Rajputana, 
27  in  Madras,  22  in  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Berars  and  18  in  the  United  Provinces.  In 
Burma,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  Bengal  and  Assam 
it  is  much  smaller,  ranging  only  from  8  to  11  per 
mille.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  a  million  persons 
are  supported  by  rope,  twine  and  string  making, 
and  more  than  a  third  of  a  million  by  jute  spin- 
ning, pressing  and  weaving.  Other  important 
textile  industries  are  wool  spinning  and  weaving, 
silk  spinning  and  weaving,  and  dyeing  and  print- 
ing, etc.,  each  of  which  supports  from  a  quarter 
to  a  third  of  a  million  persons.   It  is  clear  there- 


fore that  so  far  as  India  is  concerned,  in  spite 
of  the  growing  number  of  cotton  mills  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  and  elsewhere,  the  hand 
industry  still,  to  a  great  extent,  hold  its  own. 
Only  13,000  persons  are  employed  in  silk  spin- 
ning and  weaving  factories,  7 .000  in  woollen  fac- 
tories including  those  for  the  making  of  carpets 
and  even  smaller  numbers  in  other  factories  of 
this  class.  Some  of  these  textile  industries  are 
very  local.  Those  connected  with  jute  are  prac- 
tically confined  to  Bengal,  in  which  province 
nine-tenths  of  the  persons  supported  by  them 
were  enumerated.  More  than  half  the  persons 
dependent  on  rope,  twine  and  string  making 
and  on  working  in  'other  fibres'  chiefly  coir,  and 
palmyra  fibre  were  enumerated  in  Madras  and 
its  Native  States  and  a  quarter  of  those  supported 
by  wool  industries  in  Hyderabad.  Half  the  silk 
spinners  and  weavers  are  found  in  two  provinces, 
Bengal  and  Madras.  The  dyeing,  bleaching  and 
printing  of  textiles  and  lace,  crape  and  similar 
industries  are  almost  unknown  in  Assam,  Bengal, 
Burma  and  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar. 

Growth  of  Industry. — As  compared  with 
1901  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  6*1  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  persons  supported  by  textile 
industries.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  almost 
complete  extinction  of  cotton  spinning  by  hand. 
Weaving  by  hand  has  also  suffered  severely  from 
the  competition  of  goods  made  by  machinery 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  There  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian 
cotton  mills,  but  as  the  output  per  head  in  fac- 
tories is  far  greater  than  that  from  hand-looms, 
the  addition  of  a  given  number  of  factory  hands 
involves  the  displacement  of  a  far  larger 
number  of  hand  workers. 

Hides. — As  compared  with  1901,  a  large 
decline  in  the  number  returned  as  general  work- 
ers in  hides  is  partly  compensated  for  by  an 
increase  in  shoe,  boot  and  sandal  makers.  In 
the  two  heads  taken  together  there  has  been  a 
drop  of  about  6  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  hide  dealers  has  more  than 
doubled.  Owing  to  the  growing  demand  for 
hides  in  Europe  and  America  and  the  resulting 
high  prices,  the  export  trade  in  hides  has  been 
greatly  stimulated.  The  local  cobbler,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  to  pay  more  for  his  raw  mate- 
rial and  feeling  the  increasing  competition  of 
machine-made  goods  has  been  tempted  to 
abandon  his  hereditary  craft  for  some  other 
menus  of  livelihood,  such  as  agriculture  or 
work  in  factories  of  various  kinds. 

Woodworkers. — Wood  cutting  and  working 
and  basket  making  support  2*5  and  1*3  million 
persons,  respectively,  or  3*8  million  in  all.  The 
number  of  factories  devoted  to  these  industries 
is  still  inconsiderable.  Saw  mills  and  timber 
yards  each  employ  some  12,000  persons  and 
carpentry  works  about  5,000.  There  is  only  one 
cane  factory  with  46  employes. 

Metal  workers. — The  workers  in  metals  are 
only  about  half  as  numerous  as  those  in  wood 
and  cane.  About  three-quarters  of  the  persons 
in  this  order  are  general  workers  in  iron,  and 
one-seventh  are  workers  in  brass,  copper  and 
bell-m  jtal. 

The  total  number  of  persons  dependent  on 
metal  industries  shows  a  decline  of  6*6  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  1901. 

Earthenware* — The  manufacture  of  glass, 
brickSj  and  earthenware  supportis  in  all  2*2  milli* 
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on  persons.  Seven-eights  of  these  are  the  ordin- 
ary village  potters  who  make  the  various  earthen- 
ware utensils  for  cooking  and  storing  water  which 
are  required  by  the  poorer  classes,  as  well  as 
tiles,  rings  for  wells  and  the  like.  In  most  parts 
of  India  the  potter,  like  the  carpenter,  oil-presses, 
blacksmith  and  cobbler,  is  found  in  practically 
every  village. 

Chemicals. — In  a  country  like  India,  whose 
economic  development  is  still  backward,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  large  number  of  persons 
should  be  engaged  in  industries  connected  with 
chemical  products.  The  total  number  returned 
as  supported  by  these  industries  exceeds  a  million 
but  it  shrinks  to  less  than  100,000  if  we  exclude 
manufacture  and  refining  of  vegetable  and  mine- 
ral oils.  The  1*1  million  piersons  included  in 
this  group  are  almost  entirely  village  artisans 
Who  extract  oil  from  mustard,  linseed^  etc., 
grown  by  their  fellow  villagers. 

Food  Industries. — Of  the  3*  7  million  persons 
supported  by  food  industries  the  great  majority 
follow  ocbupations  of  a  very  primitive  type. 
Rice  pounders  and  buskers  and  flour  grinders 
number  1*6  million,  grain  parchers,  etc.,  0*6 
million,  and  toddy  drawers  about  the  same. 
There  are  352,000  butchers,  281,000  sweetmeat 
makers,  etc.,  and  97,000  bakers  and  biscuit 
makers.  The  other  five  heads  of  the  scheme 
contain  between  them  only  227,000  persons. 
The  principal  factories  in  connection  with  food 
industries  are  flour  and  rice  mills,  which  employ 
42,000  persons,  sugar  factories  8,000,  opium, 
ganja  and  tooacco  factories  7,000  and  breweries 
6,000 

Dress. — ^In  all  7*8  million  persons  are  sup- 
ported by  industries  of  dress  and  the  toilet.  Of 
these  1*3  millions  are  grouped  under  the  head 
tailors,  milliners,  dressmakers,  etc.,  and  2*1  mil- 
lion under  each  of  the  heads  (a)  shoe,  boot  and 
sandal  makers,  (6)  washermen,  cleaners  and 
dyers,  and  (c)  barbers,  hair-dressers  and  wig- 
makers. 

Transport. — Transport  supports  about  five 
million  persons,  or  16  per  mille  of  the  population, 
VIZ,,  transport  by  water  one  million,  transport  by 
road  2' 8  million,  transport  by  rail  one  million, 
and  the  post,  telegraph  and  telephone  services 
0  •  2  million.  Transport  by  water,  about  three- 
fifths  are  owners  of  country  boats  and  their  boat- 
men ;  nearly  one-sixth  are  employed  on  inland 
steamers  and  ocean-going  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
one-sixth  are  engaged  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  canals,  and  one-twentieth  in  the 
management  and  upkeep  of  harbours.  Trans- 
port by  road  includes  one  million  carters  and 
cart-owners,  more  than  half  a  million  porters  and 
messengers  and  considerably  less  than  that  num- 
ber of  owners  and  drivers  of  pack  animals.  Palki 
owners  and  bearers  number  202,000  and  persons 
engaged  on  road  construction  and  maintenance 
663,000. 

Trade. — The  number  of  persons  dependent 
on  trade  for  their  livelihood  is  17*8  millions,  or 
6  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Of  these,  more 
than  half  are  supported  by  trade  in  food  stuffs, 
including  2*9  million  grocers  and  sellers  of  vege- 
table oil,  salt  and  other  condimenla,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  the  petty  village  shop-keepers, 
commonly  known  as  salt  and  oil  sellers;  2*2 
million  grain  and  pulse  dealers;  1*6  million 
betel  leaf,  vegetables  and  fniit  seUers,and  nearly 
a  million  fish  vendors.   Trade  in  textiles  is  the 


next  most  important  item,  supporting  4  per  mille 
of  the  population.  In  connection  with  these 
figurcS;  it  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the 
great  difference  which  exists  between  the  econo- 
mic conditions  of  India  and  those  of  Europe. 
In  Europe  the  seller  is  almost  invariably  a 
middleman,  whereas  in  India  he  is  usually  the 
maker  of  the  article,  and  is  thus  classified  under 
tlie  industrial  and  not  the  commercial  head. 

Professions. — The  public  administration  and 
the  liberal  arts  support  10*9  million  persons  or  35 
per  mille,  namely,  public  force  2  4  million,  public 
administration  2  7  million,  the  professions  and 
liberal  arts  5.3  million,  and  persons  of  indepen- 
dent means  about  half  a  million.  The  head 
Public  force  includes  the  Army  (0*7  million),  this 
Navy  ( less  than  5,000)  and  the  Police  ( 1*6 
million).  India  has  practically  no  navy  and  her 
army  is  exceptionally  small,  as  compared  with 
those  of  European  Countries.  The  number  of 
persons  actually  employed  in  it  is  only  384,000 
or  1  per  mille  of  the  population,  as  compared 
with  4  per  mille  in  England  and  10  in  Germany. 
The  figures  for  Police  include  village  watchmen 
and  their  families.  The  real  number  in  this  group 
is  greater  than  that  shown  in  the  census  tables ; 
many  of  these  village  officials  have  other  means 
of  susbsistence,  and  the  latter  were  sometimes 
shown  as  their  principal  occupation.  Under  the 
head  Public  administration  are  classed  only  those 
persons  who  are  directly  engaged  in  the  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial  administration  and  their  es- 
tablishments, whether  employed  directly  under 
Government  or  under  a  municipality  or  other 
local  body.  Employees  of  Government  and  local 
bodies  who  have  a  specific  occupation  of  their 
own,  such  as  doctors,  printers,  school-masters, 
land  surveyors,  etc.,  are  shown  under  the  special 
heads  provided  for  these  occupations.  Of  the  5*3 
million  persons  supported  by  the  professions  and 
liberal  arts,  Religion  accounts  for  rather  more 
than  half,  Letters  and  the  arts  and  sciences  for 
more  than  a  sixth.  Instruction  and  Medicine  for 
one-eighth,  and  Law  for  one- eighteenth.  The 
main  head  Religion  contains  1*6  million  priests, 
ministers,  etc.,  0'7  million  religious  mendicants, 
0*4  million  pilgrim  conductors,  circumciser 
and  persons  engaged  in  temples,  burial  or  burn- 
ing ground  service,  and  0*06  million  catechists 
and  other  persons  in  church  and  mission  service. 
Of  Law,  more  than  half  are  lawyers,  law  agents 
and  mukhtiars  and  the  remainder  lawyers'  clerks 
and  petition  writers.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  persons  under  the  Medical  nead  are  medical 
practitioners  of  various  kinds,  including  dentists: 
the  remainder  are  midwives,  vaccinator?,  com- 
pounders, nurses,  etc.  The  real  number  of  per- 
sons who  act  as  midwives  must  exceed  consider- 
ably that  shown  in  the  return.  This  service  is 
usually  performed  by  the  wife  of  the  village 
scavenger  or  other  person  of  low  caste :  and 
she  must  often  have  been  returned  under  her 
husband's  occupation.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  persons  classed  under  Letters  and  the  arts 
and  sciences  are  found  in  Music  composers  and 
masters,  players  on  musical  instruments,  sin- 
gers, actors  and  dancers.  The  bulk  of  these  are 
village  drummers,  whose  services  are  invariably 
requisitioned  on  the  occasion  of  marriages  and 
religious  festivals. 

Factories. — There  are  in  the  whole  of  India 
'  7,113  factories  employing  2*1  million  persons 
1  or  7  per  mille  of  the  population.  Of  these  per- 
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sons,  810,000,  or  two-fifths  Of  the  total  number 
are  employed  in  the  growing  of  special  products, 
658,000  in  textile  industries,  224,000  in  mines, 
125,000  in  transport,  74,000  in  food  industries, 
71,000  in  metal  industries,  49,000  in  glass  and 
earthenware  industries,  the  same  number  in  in- 
dustries connected  with  Chemical  products  and 
45,000  in  industries  of  luxury.  Of  the  special 
products,  tea  (  703,000  employees )  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  The  number  of  tea  gardens 
is  not  much  more  than  double  that  of  coif  ee  plan- 
tations, but  twelve  times  as  many  persons  are 
employed  on  them.  The  cofifee  plantations  are 
four  times  as  numerous  as  indigo  concerns  and 
employ  twice  as  many  labourers.  Of  the  labour- 
ers on  tea  gardens,  70  per  cent,  are  returned  by 
Assam  and  27  per  cent,  by  Bengal.  Madras, 
Mysore  and  Coorg  contain  between  them  prac- 
tically all  the  coffee  plantations,  and  Bihar 
and  Orissa  all  the  indigo  factories.  Of  the  per- 
sons working  in  mines,  143,000,  or  64  per  cent, 
are  found  in  collieries,  eight-ninths  of  them  being 
in  the  two  provinces  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  and 
Bengal.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  gold 
mines  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  number  in  the  coal 
mines  :  nine-tenths  of  them  were  returned  from 
Mysore.  Of  the  558,000  workers,  in  textile  in- 
dustries, cotton  mills  contribute  308,000  and 
jute,  hemp,  etc.,  222,000.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  persons  employed  in  cotton  mills  are  found 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  from  8  to  9  per  cent, 
in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  and  Madias, 
and  about  half  this  proportion  in  the  united 
Provinces  and  Bengal.  Jute  mills  are  a  mono- 
poly of  Bengal.  Of  the  industries  connected 
with  transport,  railway  workshops  are  by  far 
the  most  important,  and  afford  employment  to 
99,000  persons,  or  79  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  these  industries  : 
about  one-fourth  of  them  are  found  in  Bengal 
and  one-sixth  in  Bombay.  Of  the  factories 
connected  with  food  industries,  the  most  pro- 
minent are  rice  and  flour  mills.  These  employ 
42,000  persons,  of  whom  nearly  three-fourths 
are  engaged  in  the  rice  mills  of  Kangoon  and 
other  places  in  Burma. 

Indians  and  Europeans.— -The  proportion 
of  Indians  to  Europeans  varies  considerably  in 
different  classes  of  factories.  The  great  major- 
ity of  the  larger  concerns  are  financed  by  Euro- 
pean capital,  and  in  such  cases  management  or 
direction  is  generally  European,  and  the  Indians 
shown  under  this  head  are  engaged  for  the 
most  part  on  supervision  and  clerical  work. 
In  Assam  where  549  tea  gardens  are  owned 
by  Europeans  and  60  by  Indians,  there  are 
536  European  and  73  Indian  managers.  In 
the  coffee  plantations  of  Madras  and  Mysore 
the  same  principle  is  apparent.  The  jute  mills 
of  Bengal  are  financed  by  European  capital  and 
the   managers  are  all    Europeans ;  while  in 


Bombay  where  Indians  own  110  of  the  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  mills,  and  share  25  with 
Europeans,  and  the  latter  own  exclusively  only 
12,  all  but  43  of  the  managers  are  Indians.  Some- 
times the  proportion  of  Europeans  employed  in 
supervision,  etc.,  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
work.  In  the  gold  mines  where  the  planning  and 
control  of  the  deep  underground  workings  requirfe 
a  high  degree  of  skill,  Europeans  outnumber  In- 
dians in  the  ratio  of  nearly  4  to  1,  whereas  in  the 
collieries  Indians  are  twelve  times  as  numerous 
as  Europeans. 

Anglo-Indians.— Anglo-Indian  is  used  at  the 
census  as  tne  designation  of  the  mixed  race, 
descended  usually  from  European  fathers  and 
Indian  mothers,  which  was  formerly  known  as 
Eurasian.  The  total  number  of  persons  returned 
under  this  head,  excluding  Eeringis,  is  now 
100,451  or  15  per  cent,  more  than  in  1901.  Anglo- 
:  Indians  are  most  numerous  in  Madras  (26,000) 
j  and  Bengal  (20,000).  In  the  United  Provinces, 
I  Bombay  and  Burma  the  number  ranges  from 
8  to  11  thousand,  and  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar  and  the  Punjab 
it  is  about  3,500.  In  the  States  and  Agencies 
Anglo-Indians  aggregate  only  14,000,  more 
than  half  being  found  in  Mysore  and  Hyderabad, 
The  increase  in  their  number  as  compared  with 
I  1901  may  be  due  partly  to  some  Anglo-Indians 
J  having  returned  themselves  under  their  new 
;  designation  who  would  have  claimed  to  be 
j  Europeans  if  Eurasian  had  been  the  only 
alternative  and  it  is  also  perhaps  due  in  part 
to  a  growing  tendency  amongst  certain  classes 
of  Indian  Christians  to  pass  themselves  off  as 
Anglo-Indians.  The  Punjab  Superintendent 
accounts  in  this  way  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
increase  of  42  per  cent,  in  the  number  returned 
as  Anglo-Indians  in  his  province.  The  pro- 
portional increase  is  also  large  in  the  United 
Provinces,  Bombay,  Burma,  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces and  Berar  and  the  Cochin  State. 
Although  Madras  still  has  the  largest  number 
of  Anglo -Indians,  the  total  is  slightly  less  now 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Possibly  this  is 
because  more  careiul  enumeration  has  reduced 
the  number  of  Indian  Christians  who  thus 
returned  themselves.  The  number  of  Anglo- 
Indians  in  Burma  is  remarkably  large  in  view 
of  the  comparatively  short  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  it  became  a  British  possession  and  the 
strength  of  its  European  population.  In  this 
community  there  are  984  females  per  thousand 
males,  or  slightly  more  than  the  corresponding 
proportions  in  the  general  population  of  India. 
More  than  half  of  the  persons  returned  as  Anglo- 
Indians  are  Horaan  Catholics,  and  one-third  are 
Anglicans;  the  number  of  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  and  Methodists  ranges  from  2  to  2i 
per  cent. 


Domestic  ! 

The  relationship  of  master  to  servant  in  India 
is  a  subject  to  which  attention  is  frequently 
directed  in  the  Press  by  complaints  about  the 
alleged  deterioration  of  domestic  servants  and 
the  hardships  to  which  employers  are  subjected 
by  the  boycotting  action  of  discharged  servants. 
The  remedy  most  commonly  propounded  for 
misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  servants  is  regis- 
tration with  a  view  to  checking  the  use  of  false 
testimonials,  or  *'  chits,"  and  to  enabling 
masters  to  obtain  certain  information  as  to  the 
character  of  the  persons  they  employ.  This 
mode  of  procedure  is  of  German  origin,  for  the 
old  Prussian  Servants*  Ordinances  (Gesindeord- 
nung)  were  supplemented  in  1854  by  a  law, 
applying  only  to  agricultural  labom-ers  and 
domestic  servants,  which  punishes  breach  of 
contract,  and  since  then  various  State  laws 
dealing  With  domestic  servants  have  been  passed 
in  Germany.  The  conditions  are  not,  however, 
analogous  for  the  servant  keeping  class  in  India  is 
proportionately  larger  than  in  Europe,  as  also  is 
the  number  of  servants  kept  by  each  individual. 

The  first  attempt  in  the  East  to  deal  with  the 
problem  by  legislation  was  made  in  Ceylon. 
The  act  dealing  with  the  registration  of  domes- 

I  tic  servants  in  that  Colony  is  comprised  in 
Ordinance  No.  28  of  1871.  It  extends  to  all 
classes  of  domestic  servants,  hired  by  the  month 
or  receiving  monthly  was(es,  and  the  word 
*  servant  *  means  and  includes  head  and  under- 
servants,  female  servants,  cooks,  coachman, 
horse  keepers  and  house  and  garden  coolies. 
The  Act  came  into  operation  in  1871  and  em- 
powered the  Governor  to  appoint  for  the  whole 
of  the  Island  or  for  any  town  or  district,  to 
which  the  Ordinance  is  made  applicable,  a 
registrar  of  domestic  servants,  who  is  to  be 
under  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Inspector- General  of  Police.  A  registry  is  kept 
by  the  registrar  of  all  domestic  servants  em- 
ployed within  his  town  or  district,  and  he  has 
to  enter  therein  the  names  of  all  the  servants, 
the  capacities  in  which  they  are  employed  at  the 
time  of  such  registration,  the  dates  of  their 
several  engagements  and  such  memorandum 
of  their  previous  services  or  antecedents  as  they 
may  desire  to  have  recorded  in  the  register. 
But  the  registrar  must,  previous  to  his  entering 
all  these  details,  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  statements  made  to  him.  Any 
person,  who  may  not  have  been  a  domestic 
servant  before,  but  who  is  desirous  of  entering 
domestic  service,  has  to  submit  an  application 
to  the  registrar,  and  if  the  registrar  is  satisfied 
that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  applicant  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
enter  domestic  service  he  shall  enter  his  name 
in  the  register,  recording  what  he  has  been  able 
to  learn  respecting  the  person's  antecedents 
together  With  the  names  of  any  persons  who  are 
Willing  to  certify  as  to  his  respectability.  If  the 
applicant  is  unable  to  produce  satisfactory  or 
sufficient  evidence  as  to  his  fitness  for  domestic 
service  the  registrar  may  grant  him  "  provision- 
al '*  registration,  to  be  thereafter  converted  into 
"  confirmed  '*  registration  according  to  the  re- 
sult of  his  subsequent  service.  If  the  registrar 
is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  not  a  fit  and 
proper  person  he  should  withhold  registration 
altogether  but  in  such  a  case  he  must  report  his 
refusal  to  register  to  the  Inspector- General  of 

!  Police. 
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Every  person  whose  name  has  been  registered 
in  the  general  registry  is  given  a  pocket  register 
containing  the  full  particulars  of  the  record 
made  in  the  general  registry.  No  person  can 
engage  a  servant  who  fails  to  produce  his  pocket 
register  or  whose  pocket  register  does  not  record 
the  termination  of  his  last  prveious  service,  it 
any.  On  engaging  a  servant  the  master  has  to 
enter  forthwith  in  the  pocket  register  the  date 
and  capacity  in  which  such  servant  is  engaged 
and  cause  the  servant  to  attend  personally  at 
the  registrar's  office  to  have  such  entry  inserted 
in  the  general  registry.  Similarly,  in  case  the 
master  discharges  a  servant  he  must  insert  in 
the  pocket  register  the  date  and  cause  of  hia 
discharge  and  the  character  of  the  servant. 
Provided  that  if  for  any  reason  he  be  unwilling 
to  give  the  servant  a  character  or  to  state  the 
cause  of  his  discharge  he  may  decline  to  do 
so.  But  in  such  a  case  he  must  furnish  to  the 
registrar  in  writing  his  reasons  for  so  refusing. 
If  the  servant  on  dismissal  fails  to  produce  hia 
pocket  register  the  master  must  notify  that 
fact  to  the  registrar.  Whenever  any  fresh 
entry  is  made  in  the  pocket  register  the  servant 
is  bound  to  attend  the  registrar's  office  to  have 
such  an  entry  recorded  in  the  general  registry. 
Every  servant  whose  name  is  registered  shall, 
if  he  subsequently  enters  service  in  any  place 
not  imder  the  operation  of  the  Ordinance,  at- 
tend personally  at  the  nearest  police  station  on 
his  entering  or  leaving  such  service  and  produce 
his  pocket  register  to  the  principal  officer  of 
police  at  such  station  in  order  to  enable  the 
police  officer  to  record  the  commencement  or 
termination  of  the  service.  The  police  officer 
has  then  to  communicate  it  to  the  registrar  of 
the  town  or  district  in  Which  such  servant  was 
originally  registered. 

Various  penalties  of  fine  as  well  as  of 
imprisonment  are  imposed  for  violation  of  any 
of  the  acts  required  to  be  done  or  duties  imposed 
by  the  Act  on  the  various  persons  mentioned 
below.  As  respects  masters  if  they  fail  to  fulfil 
any  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  Act 
they  expose  themselves  to  a  liability  of  their 
being  fined  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  20.  Similarly 
a  servant,  who  fails  to  fulfil  any  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  the  Act  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine 
not  exceeding  Rs.  20.  But  in  case  he  gives  any 
false  information  to  the  registrar  or  to  any 
other  person  on  matters  in  which  he  is  required 
by  this  Ordinance  to  give  information  he  is 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  Rs.  50  or  to  im- 
prisonment. With  or  without  hard  labour,  not 
exceeding  3  months.  A  fee  of  25  cents  is 
charged  to  the  master  on  engaging  a  new  servant, 
a  like  fee  of  25  cents  is  charged  to  the  servant 
on  his  provisional  registration,  or  on  registration 
being  confirmed,  or  for  registration  of  previous 
service  or  antecedents.  But  in  case  of  loss  or 
destruction  of  the  pocket  register  the  servant 
•  has  to  pay  one  rupee  for  the  issue  of  a  duplicate 
pocket  register. 

A  similar  Ordinance  (No.  17  of  191 4)  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  where 
its  operation  has  been  limited  to  such  local  areas 
as  may  be  declared  by  the  Governor  in  Council, 
and  its  application  within  such  areas  has  been 
restricted  to  the  class  of  householders  Who  are 
expected  to  desire  the  benefit  of  the  provisions. 
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Indian  education  is  uuinteDigible  except 
through  its  history.  Seen  thus,  it  affords  the 
spectacle  of  a  growth  which,  while  to  one  it 
will  appear  as  a  blunder  based  on  an  initial 
error  easily  avoided,  to  another  it  stands  out 
as  a  symbol  of  sincerity  and  honest  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  a  far-sighted  race  of  rulers  whose 
aim  has  been  to  guide  a  people  alien  in  senti- 
ments and  prejudices  into  the  channels  of 
thought  and  attitude  best  calculated  to  fit  them 
for  the  needs  of  modern  life  and  western  ideals. 
There  is  to-day  no  subject  in  the  whole  area  of 
administrative  activity  in  India  which  presents 
greater  complexities  and  differences  of  opinion 
than  education.  The  Indian,  stung  to  the  quick 
by  the  illiteracy  around  him,  demands  a  very 
rapid  expansion  of  educational  facilities,  with 
perhaps  an  insufficient  regard  for  the  formu- 
lation of  a  policy  to  regulate  such  an  expansion; 
the  official,  overweighted  by  his  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  is  apt  to 
look  with  disfavour  upon  the  activities  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  field  of  education  and, 
in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  quality,  to  disre- 
gard the  quantity  of  training  to  be  provided  in 
the  schools  and  colleges:  and  the  teacher,  ha- 
rassed by  annoying  restrictions  on  his  freedom 
and  disheartened  by  his  poverty,  is  disinclined 
for  changes  lest  they  make  his  lot  even  more 
intolerable  than  before. 

The  Introduction  of  Western  Learning 

— In  the  early  days  of  its  dominion  in  India, 
the  East  India  Company  had  little  inclination 
for  the  doubtful  experiment  of  introducing 
western  learning  into  India.  Warren  Hastings, 
the  dominating  figure  of  the  time,  was  a  genuine 
admirer  of  the  laws  ^nd  literature  of  the  East." 
His  policy  was  to  enable  the  ancient  learning 
to  revive  and  flourish  under  the  protection  of  a 
stable  government,  and  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people.  Even  the  Act  of  1813  which  set  apart 
a  lakh  of  rupees  for  the  introduction  and  pro- 
motion of  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  was  in- 
terpreted as  a  scheme  for  the  encouragement 
of  Sanskrit  and  Arabic.  In  the  following  year 
the  Court  of  Directors  instructed  the  Governor - 
General  to  leave  the  Hindus  "to  the  practice  of 
usage,  long  established  among  them,  of  giving 
instruction  in  their  own  homes,  and  to  encourage 
them  in  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  their 
talents  by  the  stimulus  of  honorary  marks  of 
distinction  and  in  some  cases  by  grants  of  pecu- 
niary assistance.'* 

It  was  from  sources  other  than  Government 
that  the  desire  for  western  knowledge 

arose  in  India.  In  1816,  David  Hare,  an  Eng- 
lish watchmaker  in  Calcutta,  joined  hands  with 
the  enlightened  Brahmin,  Mohan  Eoy,  to  insti- 
tute the  Hindu  College  for  the  promotion  of 
western  secular  learning.  The  new  institution 
was  distrusted  both  by  Christian  missionaries 
and  by  orthodox  Hindus,  but  its  influence 
grew  apace.   Fifteen  years  later,  the  Commit- 


tee of  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal  reported 
!  that  a  taste  for  English  had  been  widely  dis- 
;  seminated  and  that  independent  schools,  con- 
I  ducted  by  young  men  reared  in  the  Hindu  Col- 
I  lege,  were  springing  up  in  every  direction.  In 
j  Bombay,    the    Elphinstone    Institution  was 
j  founded  in  memory  of  the  great  ruler  who  left 
India  in  1827.   In  Madras,  the  Presidency 
College  was  founded  in  1841.   A  still  more 
remarkable  innovation  was  made  in  1835  by 
the   establishment  of  the  Calcutta  Medical 
College,  whose  object  was  to  teach"  the  prin- 
i  ciples  and  practice  of  medical  science  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  mode  adopted  in  Europe." 
Many  pronounced  the  failure  of  the  undertaking 
to  be  inevitable;  for,  under  the  Hindu  custom 
the  higher  castes  were  forbidden  to  touch  the 
dead.    This   obstacle  was  surmounted  by  Ma- 
dusudan  Gupta  who,  with  a  few  courageous 
pupils,  began  the  dissection  of  a  human  body. 
From  that  time  onward  Indians  of  the  highest 
castes  have  devoted  themselves  with  enthusiasm 
and  with  success  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  all 
its  branches. 

Another  impetus  to  the  introduction  of  wes- 
tern learnina  was  the  devotion  of  Christian 
missionaries.  The  humanitarian  spirit,  which 
had  been  kindled  in  England  by  Wesley,  Burke 
and  Wilberforce,  influenced  action  also  in  India . 
Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward  opened  the  first 
missionary  College  at  Serampore  in  1818;  and 
twelve  years  later,  Alexandf  r  Duff  reversed  the 
whole  trend  of  missionary  policy  in  India  by  his 
insistence  on  teaching  rather  than  on  preaching, 
and  by  the  foundation  of  his  school  and  College 
in  Calcutta.  In  Madras,  the  missionaries  had  been 
still  earlier  in  the  field;  for  as  early  as  in  1787 
a  small  group  ot  missionary  schools  were  being 
directed  by  Mr.  Schwarz.  The  Madras  Christian 
College  was  opened  in  1837.  In  Bombay,  the 
Wil«5on  School  (afterwards  College)  was  founded 
in  1834. 

Macau  lay's  famous  minute  of  1835  marks  the 
somewhat  tardy  acceptance  by  Government  of 
the  new  policy.  Government  then  determined, 
while  observing  a  neutrality  in  religious  matters 
to  deovte  its  available  funds  to  the  maintenance 
of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  of  western 
learning  to  be  taught  through  the  medium  of 
English.  But  this  decision  did  not  entail  that 
Oriental  learning  should  be  neglected:  still 
less  that  the  development  of  the  vernaculars 
should  be  discouraged.  Other  changes  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  success  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. The  freedom  of  the  press  was  established 
in  1835:  English  was  substituted  for  Persian 
as  the  language  of  the  Courts  in  1837  and  in 
1844  Lord  Hardinge  ordained  that  preference 
in  Government  appointments  should  be  given 
to  those  who  had  received  a  western  education. 
In  the  following  decade  the  new  learning  took 
firm  root  in  India;  and,  though  the  Muhamma- 
dans  still  held  aloof,  the  demand  for  English 
schools  outstripped  the  means  of  Government 
for  providing  them. 
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Growth  of  English  Education. 


GROWTH  AND  ORGANISATION  OF  ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


An  epoch  in  Indian  edncational  history  is 
marked  by  Sir  Charles  Wood's  despatch  in 
1854.  Perhaps  its  most  notable  feature  was 
the  emphasis  which  it  laid  on  the  importance 
of  primary  education.  The  old  idea  that  the 
education  imparted  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society  would  filter  down  to  the  lower  classes 
was  discarded.  The  new  policy  was  boldly 
**to  combat  the  ignorance  of  the  people  wliich 
may  be  considered  the  greatest  curse  of  the 
country."  For  this  purpose  Departments 
of  Public  Instructions  were  created  on  lines 
which  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  the 
Departments  of  the  present  day.  The  despatch 
also  broke  away  from  the  practice  followed 
since  1835  whereby  most  of  the  available  pub- 
lic funds  had  been  expended  upon  a  few  Govern- 
ment schools  and  colleges,  and  instituted  a 
policy  of  grants-in-aid  to  private  institutions. 
*  •  Such  a  system  as  this,  placed  in  all  its  degree  s 
under  efficient  inspection,  beginning  from  the 
humblest  elementary  institution  and  ending 
with  the  university  test  of  a  hberal  education 
would  impart  life  and  energy  to  education  in 
India,  and  lead  to  a  gradual  but  steady  ex- 
tension of  its  benefits  to  all  classes  of  people." 
Another  feature  of  the  despatch  was  an  outline 
of  a  university  system  which  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Universities  of  Calcutta, 
Madras  and  Bombay  three  years  later.  The 
affiliating  type  of  university  then  became  the 
pivot  of  the  Indian  education  system  It  has 
undoubtedly  been  of  value  in  several  ways. 
It  enabled  Government  to  select  recruits  for  its 
service  on  an  impartial  basis  ;  it  did  much, 
thiough  the  agency  of  its  Colleges  to 
develope  backward  places  ;  it  accelerated 
the  conversion  of  Hindus  to  a  zeal  for  western 
education  ;  and  it  cost  little  at  a  time  when 
money  was  scarce.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
new  universities  were  not  corporations  of  scho- 
lars, but  corporations  of  administrators  ;  they 
did  not  deal  directly  with  the  training  of  men, 
but  with  the  examination  of  candidates;  they 
were  not  concerned  with  learning,  except  in 
80  far  as  learning  can  be  tested  by  examination. 
The  colleges  were  fettered  by  examination  re- 
quirements and  by  uniform  courses;  their 
teachers  were  denied  that  freedom  which 
teachers  should  enjoy  ;  and  their  students  were 
encouraged  not  to  value  training  for  its  own 
sake  but  as  a  means  for  obtaining  marketable 
qualifications.  In  certain  important  respects 
the  recommendations  in  the  despatch  were  not 
followed.  The  Directors  did  not  intend  that 
university  tests,  as  such,  should  become  the 
sole  tests  qualifying  for  public  posts;  they  also 
recommend  the  institution  of  civil  service  exa- 
minations. They  did  not  desire  the  universi- 
ties to  be  deprived  of  all  teaching  functions; 
they  recommend  the  establishment  of  university 
chairs  for  advanced  study.  They  were  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  a  too  literary  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  they  hoped  that  the  system  of  education 
would  rouse  the  people  of  India  to  develope 

*'  the  vast  resources  of  their  country  and 

gradually,  but  certainly,  confer  upon  them  all 
the  advantages  which  accompany  the  healthy 
iBCieai^   of   wealth  and     commerce.  Tjie 


encouragement  of  the  grant-in-aid  system  was 
advocated  to  an  even  greater  extent  by  the 
Education  Commission  of  1882,  which  favoured 
the  policy  of  withdrawing  higher  education  from 
the  control  of  Government  within  certain  limits 
and  of  stimulating  private  effort.  In  theory 
the  decision  was  correct,  but  in  practice  it  was 
irretrievably  wrong.  In  its  fatal  deske  to  save 
money.  Government  deliberately  accepted  the 
mistaken  belief  that  schools  and  colleges  could 
be  maintained  on  the  low  fees  which  the  Indian 
parent  could  be  expected  to  pay.  And,  in 
the  course  of  time,  an  unworkable  system  of 
dual  control  grew  up,  whereby  the  Universities 
with  no  funds  at  their  disposal  were  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  granting  recognition  to  schools 
and  the  Departments  of  PubUc  Instructions 
were  encouraged  to  cast  a  blind  eye  on  the  pri- 
vate institutions  and  to  be  content  with  the 
development  of  a  few  favoured  Government 
institutions.  There  can  be  little  wonder  that, 
under  such  a  system  of  neglect  and  short-sight- 
edness, evils  crept  in  which  can  now  only  be 
removed  by  drastic  changes  and  by  lavish 
expenditure. 

The  Reforms  of  1902-4. 

In  1902,  the  Universities  Commission  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Curzon's  Government,  and 
its  investigation  was  followed  by  the  Uni- 
versities Act  of  1904.  The  main  object  of  the 
Act  was  to  tighten  up  control,  on  the  part  of 
Government  over  the  universities,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  universities  over  the  schools  and 
colleges.  The  Chancellors  of  the  Universities 
were  empowered  to  nominate  80  -per  cpM.  of 
the  ordinary  members  of  the  Senates  and  to 
approve  the  election  of  the  remainder  :  the  Gov- 
ernment retained  the  power  of  cancelling  any 
appointment,  and  all  university  resolutions 
and  proposals  for  the  affiliation  or  disaffiliation 
of  colleges  were  to  be  subject  to  Government 
sanction.  The  universities  were  given  the 
responsibility  of  granting  recognition  to  schools 
and  of  inspecting  all  schools  and  colleges,  the 
inspection  of  schools  being  ordinarily  conducted 
by  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  PubUc 
Instruction.  Permission  was  also  given  to  the 
universities  to  undertake  direct  teaching  func- 
tions and  to  make  appointments,  subject  to 
Government  sanction,  for  these  objects:  but 
their  scope  was  in  practice  limited  to  post- 
graduate work  and  research.  The  territorial 
limits  of  each  university  were  defined,  so  that 
universities  were  precluded  from  any  conne- 
xion with  institutions  lying  outside  those  boun- 
daries. Neither  the  Commission  nor  the  Gov- 
vernment  discussed  the  fundamental  problems 
of  university  organisation,  but  dealt  only  with 
the  immediate  difficulties  of  the  Indian  system. 
They  did  not  inquire  whether  the  affiliating 
system  could  be  replaced  by  any  other  mode  oi 
organisation,  nor  whether  all  schools  might  bo 
placed  under  some  public  authority  whicli 
would  be  representative  of  the  universities  and 
of  the  departments.  They  assumed  the  per- 
manent validity  of  the  existing  system,  in  its 
main  features,  and  set  themselves  o^ily  to 
improve  and  to  strengthen  it. 


Educational  Expansion. 


Recent  Developments. 

Since  the  passing  of  tiie  Universities  Act  of  1904,  there  has  been  a  considerable  expansion  of 
the  educational  system.  The  two  tables  given  below  afford  useful  comparisons  with  previous  years 
and  serve  to  illustrate  the  growth  and  expansion  of  education  in  India. 

(a)  Students. 


Public  Institutions. 

All  Institutions 
(Public  &  Private). 

Year, 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1886-87   

♦2,764,751 

♦206,108 

2,970,859 

♦3,115,808 

♦277,736 

3,343,544 

3,041,510 

307,400 

3,348,910 

3,517,778 

339,043 

3,856,821 

3,428,376 

360,006 

3,788,382 

3,954,712 

402,158 

4,356,870 

1901-02   

3,493,325 

393,168 

3,886,493 

4,077,430 

444,470 

4,521,900 

4,164,832 

579,648 

4,744,480 

4,743,604 

645,028 

5,388,632 

5,253,065 

875,660 

6,128,725 

5,828,182 

952,539 

6,780,72; 

5,871,18* 

1,112,024 

6,983,208 

6,431,215 

1,186,281 

7,617,496 

6,050,840 

1,156,468 

7,207,308 

6,621,527 

1,230,419 

7,851,946 

6,119,423 

1,192,309 

7,311,742 

7,948,068 

•  These  figures  do  not  include  the  girls  in  boys*  schools^  or  the  boys  in  girls'  schools, 
as  the  case  may  be. 


(6)  Expenditure. 


Year. 

1 

Direct  Expenditure. 

Direct  and  Indirect. 

Public  Funds. 

Total. 

Public  Funds. 

Total. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1886-87   

• . . . . 

1,98,31,316 

1,34,81,812 

2,52,42,414 

1,07,56,368 

2,40,93,149 

1,56,18,184 

8,05,19,632 

1,19,85,647 

2,77,38,737 

1,67,65,650 

3,52,44,900 

1901-02   

1.26,28,586 

3,06,37,633 

1,77,03,968 

4,01,21,462 

1,88,31,204 

3,88,67,352 

2,96,34,574 

5,59,03,673 

2,57,57,212 

5,39,41,277 

4,05,23,072 

7,85,92,605 

3,96,61,135 

7,47,43,004 

6,21,68,904 

11,08,29,249 

4,18,12,109 

7,92,86,819 

6  14,80,471 

11  28,83,068 

♦  No  information^ 
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In  1917-18  the  total  expenditure  on  edu- 
cation amounted  to  Rs.  11,82,09,  000,  of  which 
Rs  6,48,02,000  came  from  public  funds.  In 
spite  of  this  marked  advance,  there  is  much 
lee-way  to  make  up,  as  in  the  last  census  report 
the  lit-erate  population  of  India  was  only  59 
per  thousand  (males  186  and  females  10  per 
thousand). 

Primary  Education.. — ^The  primary  schools 
are  mainly  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
boards  and  municipalities.  In  1911,  the  late 
Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  pleaded  in  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  for  a  modified  system  of 
compulsory  primary  education,  but  Government 
was  unable  to  accept  the  proposal.  In  recent 
years,  legislation  has  been  approved  by  certain 
of  the  provincial  legislative  councils  '(notably 
Bombay)  whereby  municipalities  are  empowered 
to  impose  a  system  of  compulsory  primary 
education  within  their  areas.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  a  few  municipalities  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  the  Act,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Bombay  Government.  The  same  Gov- 
ernment has  agreed  to  contribute  nine  lakhs 
annually  to  the  Municipality  of  Bombay  for 
these  i^urposes. 

Secibndary  and  High  School  Education. 

— ^The  policy  of  Government  is  to  maintain  a 
small  number  of  high  schools  (roughly  one  for 
each  revenue  district)  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  models  for  private  enterprise,  and  to  aid 
private  institutions.  In  1911-12  there  were 
1,219  high  schools  for  boys  in  India  and  in 
1917-18  the  number  had  risen  to  1,659,  the 
number  of  scholars  in  the  former  year  being 
390,881,  and  in  the  latter  year  563,781.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  give  a  greater 
bias  towards  a  more  practical  form  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools.  The  Commission  of  1882 
suggested  that  there  should  be  two  sides  in 
secondary  schools, '  *  one  leading  to  the  entrance 
examination  of  the  universities,  the  other  of  a 
more  practical  character,  intended  to  fit  youths 
for  commercial  and  other  non- literary  pursuits." 
Some  years  later,  what  were  called  B  and  C- 
classes  were  started  in  some  schools  in  Bengal, 
but,  as  they  did  not  lead  to  a  university  course, 
they  have  not  been  successful.  In  more  recent 
years,  the  Government  of  India  has  advocated 
the  institution  of  a  school  final  examination 
in  which  the  more  practical  subjects  may  be 
included.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  to 
improve  the  conduct  of  the  matriculation  and 
to  emphasise  the  importance  of  oral  tests  and 
of  school  records.  In  Madras,  this  examination 
which  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Board 
representative  of  the  University  and  of  Gov- 
ernment, has  proved  somewhat  cumbrous 
and  certain  modifications  are  being  made. 
In  the  United  Provinces,  only  the  better 
schools  are  privileged  to  prepare  for  the  School 
Final  Examination  so  that  better  results  have 
been  achieved.  In  the  Punjab  and  in  Bom- 
bay, the  school  leaving  examination  is  conduct - 
ted  by  Boards.  But  the  main  difficulty  has 
not  yet  been  touched.  The  University  which 
recognises  the  schools  has  no  money  where- 
with to  improve  them:  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  allots  the  Government 
grants,  has  no  responsibility  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  schools,  and  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  private  unaided  schools.  This  dual 
authority  and  this  division  of  responsibility 


have  had  unhappy  effects.  The  standard  of 
the  schools  also  is  very  low  so  that  the  matri- 
culates are  often  unable  to  benefit  by  the  col- 
lege courses.  In  Mysore,  the  standard  of  the 
schools  has  been  raised  by  withdrawinir  from 
the  University  the  first  year's  classes  and  by 
placing  them  in  a  number  of  the  better  schools 
in  the  State. 

There  are  schools  for  Europeans  and  Eura- 
sians which  are  placed  under  the  control  of 
special  inspectors  for  European  Schools.  The 
education  of  the  domiciled  community  has  prov- 
ed to  be  a  perplexing  problem,  and  in  1912  a 
conference  was  summoned  at  Simla  to  consider 
the  matter.  The  difficulty  is  that  European 
Schools  are  very  remote  from  the  general  sys- 
tem of  education  in  India. 

The  Arts  Colleges.— Affiliated  to  tile 
universities  are  colleges  which  the  University 
concerned  has  the  power  under  the  Act  of 
1904  to  inspect  and  to  regulate.  In  1918,  there 
were  126  arts  colleges  in  British  India;  arid 
there  were  in  these  49,527  male,  and  914  female, 
students.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents during  the  quinquennium  (1912-1917)  was 
58*9  per  cent.  The  universities  are  empowered 
to  make  regulations  for  the  residence  of  stu- 
dents, but,  owing  to  the  limited  provision  of 
hostels,  it  is  difficult  for  the  colleges  to  comply 
with  these  regulations.  With  the  assistance  of 
Imperial  grants  many  new  hostels  have  been 
built  in  Calcutta.  The  main  weakness  of  these 
arts  colleges  is  that  they  vary  much  in  effi- 
ciency with  the  result  that  the  standard  and 
scope  of  their  work  tends  to  be  regulated  by 
the  weaker  colleges.  In  many  cases  the  pay 
and  conditions  of  service  of  the  teachers  are 
very  unsatisfactory.  Each  college  again  forms 
a  water-tight  compartment,  there  being  very 
little  co-operation  among  the  colleges. 

Professional  and  Technical  Education. 

— There  are  eight  medical  colleges  (in  addition 
to  a  number  of  medical  schools)  with  2,511  stu- 
dents; twenty-one  law  colleges  with  5,479  stu- 
dents ;  a  number  of  agricultural  colleges  of 
which  two  only  (Poona  and  Lyallpur)  are  affi- 
liated to  a  university.  A  research  institute 
in  agriculture,  was  started  by  Lord  Curzon  at 
Pusa  in  Bihar,  which  has  done  valuable  work. 
Conferences  have  recently  been  held  at  Pusa, 
Simla  and  Poona,  with  the  object  of  providing 
a  suitable  training  in  agriculture.  There  are 
training  colleges  for  secondary  teachers  in  va- 
rious parts  of  India,  and  normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  vernacular  teachers.  In  1917,  the 
Government  of  India  made  a  recurring  grant 
of  30  lakhs  for  the  improvement  of  training 
facilities  and  for  increased  pay  to  teachers. 
Very  little  has  been  done  to  provide  suitable 
instruction  in  commerce.  The  Sydenham  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  in  Bombay  has  recently  been 
instituted  for  this  purpose.  Industrial  insti- 
tutions are  dotted  about  India,  some  maintained 
by  Government  others  by  municipalities  or 
local  boards,  and  others  by  private  bodies. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  Victoria  Jubilee 
Technical  Institute  in  Bombay,  The  tendency 
in  recent  years  has  been  to  place  these  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  Departments  of 
Industries.  In  this  connexion  should  be  men- 
tioned the  Indian  Institute  of  Science  at  Ban- 
galore, the  product  of  generous  donations  by 


Education  in  Madras. 
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Universities  in  India. 


the  Tata  famUy.  In  addition  to  a  number 
of  engineering  schools,  there  are  engineering 
colleges  at  Koorkee,  Sibpur,  Poona  and  Madras, 
each  of  which  is  aflaiiated  to  a  university.  There 
are  schools  of  art  in  the  larger  towns,  where  not 
only  architecture  and  the  fine  arts  are  studied; 
but  also  practical  crafts  like  pottery  and  iron- 


work. There  is  also  a  school  of  forestry  at 
Dehra  Dun.  Many  inqiiiries  have  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  technical  education,  by 
Colonel  Atkinson,  and  Mr.  Dawson,  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  by  the  Industrial 
Commission,  but  as  yet  little  progress  has  been 
made. 


Universities. 

Consfi^Mtion. —There  are  eight  Universities  in  India  with  the  following  territorial  limits.— 


University. 


Territorial  Limits. 


Provinces  (including  any  Native 
States  under  their  political 

control  and  any  foreign 
possession  included  within 
their  boundaries). 


Native  States  or  British  Colony, 


Calcutta 
Madras 
Bombay 
Allahabad 

Punjab 

Mysore 
Patna 


Bengal,  Burma  and  Assam    . , 
Madras  and  Coorg 
Bombay  and  Sind 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 
Oudli,  the  Central  Provinces 
(including  Berar)  and  Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

Punjab,  North -West  Frontier 
Province,  British  Baluchistan 
and  Delhi. 


Bihar  and  Orissa 


Hyderabad  and  Ceylon. 
Baroda. 

The  States  included  la  the 
Rajputana  and  Central  India 
Agencies. 

Kashmir  and  Baluchistita, 
Mysore. 


The  Governor  General  is  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Calcutta,  and  the  head  of  the 
provincial  government  is  the  Chancellor  of 
each  of  the  other  universities.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor is  nominated  by  the  Government  con- 
cerned. The  executive  body  is  the  Syndicate 
which  is  now  organised  so  as  to  include  a  larger 
educational  element.  Over  this  body  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  presides,  all  other  members  being 
elected  by  the  Faculties,  except  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction  who  is  a  member  ex- 
officio.  The  secretarial  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Registrar.  The  legislative  body  is 
the  Senate  which  consists  of  from  75  to  100  mem- 
bers, 80  per  cent,  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the 
Chancellor,  the  rest  being  elected  by  the  Se- 
nate, or  by  its  Faculties,  or  by  the  body  of 
registered  graduates.  The  Senate  is  divided 
into  Faculties,  which  are  in  most  cases  these 
of  arts,  science,  law,  medicine,  and  engineering. 
There  is  an  oriental  faculty  in  the  Punjab  Uni- 
versity alone.  There  are  also  Boards  of  Studies, 
whose  duties  are  to  recommend  text-books  or 
books  which  represent  the  standard  of  know- 
ledge required  in  the  various  examinations. 

Apart  from  the  general  tightening  up  of  uni- 
Tersity  control  over  its  colleges,  the  chief  fea- 


ture of  university  development  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  1904  has  been  the  participa- 
tion, by  the  universities  in  post-graduate  teach- 
ing and  research.  In  Madras  and  Allahabad 
a  small  number  of  university  professors  have 
been  appointed:  in  the  Punjab  the  services 
of  a  certain  number  of  temporary  professors 
from  overseas  have  been  engaged  during  the 
cold  weather.  In  Bombay  a  certain  number  of 
college  professors  and  others  have  delivered 
lectures  to  post-graduate  students  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University.  But  the  most 
notable  advance  has  been  made  in  Calcutta, 
owing  to  the  energy  of  Sir  Asutosh  Mookerjee 
and  to  the  liberality  of  Sir  Tarak  Nath  Palit 
and  of  Sir  Rash  Behari  Gosh.  In  1916,  a  com- 
mittee was  apppointed  to  investigate  the  matter. 
In  accordance  with  its  report,  new  regulations 
have  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  whereby  all 
post-graduate  teaching  and  research  in  arts 
and  science  in  Calcutta  is  now  conducted  di- 
rectly by  the  University,  though  many  of  the 
college  teachers  have  been  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  work.  Post-graduate  councils  in  arts 
and  science  have  also  been  constituted,  which 
comprise  all  the  teachers  engaged  in  the  work 
and  a  very  small  number  of  additional  numberi 
appointed  by  the  Senate. 
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The  Universities. 


Patna  University — ^3Iuch  thought 
has  also  been  given  to  the  evolution  of  a  new 
type  of  university  which  will  run  abreast  of 
the  old.  Patna  University,  which  was  con- 
stituted in  1917,  is  in  most  of  its  features  a  uni- 
versity of  the  old  type,  but  certain  innovations 
have  been  made.  The  Chancellor,  who  is  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  province,  may 
annul  any  proceeding  of  the  University  which 
is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Act  and  the  Re- 
gulations. In  the  Senate  the  appUcation  of 
the  elective  principle  has  been  extended,  by 
increasing  both  the  proportion  of  the  elected 
Fellows  and  the  categories  of  electing  bodies; 
and  the  Senate  includes  representatives  of  the 
teaching  staff  and  of  the  graduate  teachers  of 
recognised  schools.  Further,  all  colleges  are 
given  statutory  representation  on  the  Senate  in 
the  persons  of  their  principle'?.  The  Syndicate 
is  the  ultimate  authority  in  academic  matters, 
subject  to  the  proviso  that  any  six  of  its  mem- 
bers have  the  power  to  refer  such  matters  to 
the  Senate  for  review.  The  Vice-Chsmcellor 
is  a  paid  officer  and  is  appointed  by  the  local 
Government.  In  addition  to  other  duties,  he 
has  the  power  to  inspect  all  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  colleges  affiliated  to  the  Univer- 
sity are  of  two  kinds ;  colleges  of  the  University, 
whose  buildings  are  situated  within  a  specified 
area,  and  external  colleges,  whose  buildings 
are  situated  in  one  of  the  four  foUo\\  iiig  towns: 
Muzuffarpur,  Bhagalpur,  Cuttack  and  Hazari- 
bagh. 

Mysore  University  —Was  constituted 
under  Regulation  V  of  1916,  for  the  better  en- 
couragement and  oiganisation  of  education 
in  the  State.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  is 
the  Chancellor.  The  University  is  very  simi- 
lar in  its  constitution  to  the  older  Indian  uni- 
versities, having  a  Senate  of  not  less  than  fifty 
and  not  more  than  sixty  members  ;  but,  unlike 
the  older  Universities,  it  gives  seats  on  the 
Senate  to  the  university  professors  ex-officio. 
It  departs  from  existing  practice  by  centralising 
university  instruction  in  Mysore  and  Bangalore, 
and  by  conducting  the  Mork  of  the  first  year  of 
the  old  colleges  course  in  a  few  specially  select- 
ed high  schools. 

Hindu  University,  Benares.— The  crea- 
tion of  the  Hindu  University,  Benares, 
forms  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Indian 
university  system.  The  university  is  not 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  one  province 
alone  but  to  draw  students  from  all  parts  of 
India.  The  Chancellor  (H.  H.  the  Maharaja 
of  Mysore)  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Sir  P.  S. 
Sivaswamy  Aiyyar)  come  from  South  India; 
and  its  teachers  and  students  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Provinces. 

It  has  no  monopoly,  no  privilege.  Its  ener- 
gies are  not  diffused  by  the  necessitv  of  super* 
vising  distant  colleges  nor  is  its  vitality  impaired 
by  the  embarrassment  of  administrative  duties 
other  than  those  of  organising  its  own  teaching. 
It  is  therefore  the  first  Indian  university  which 
is  primarily  a  seat  of  learning  and  not  an  admi- 
nistrative organisation.  Its  constitution  is 
therefore  very  different  from  those  of  the  other 
Indian  universities.  A  dividkig  line  is  made 
between  administrative  matters,  entrusted  to 
a  large  body  called  the  Court,  with  an  executive 
committee  called  the  Council,  and  academic 
mattere,  entrusted  primarily  to  a  Senate,  with.J 


an  executive  body  called  the  Syndicate.  The 
Court  which  is  the  supreme  governing  body 
besides  its  administrative  powers,  has  the  right 
to  review  the  acts  of  the  Senate,  except  where 
the  Senate  has  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
Act,  statutes  and  regulations.  The  Senate 
has  the  entire  charge  of  the  organisation  of  in- 
struction in  the  University  and  the  colleges, 
the  courses  of  study,  and  the  examination  and 
discipline  of  students,  and  the  conferment  of 
ordinary  and  honorary  degrees. 

The  proposed  University  of  Dacca.— 

With  the  modification  of  the  Partition  of  Beng- 
gal  in  1911,  Dacca  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  Separate  province  of  Fiastem  Bengal  and 
Assam.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Government 
of  India  conveyed  their  decision  to  establish  a 
university  of  Dacca  in  their  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bengal,  dated  the  4th  April  1912. 
and  the  latter  Government  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  frame  a  scheme  for  the  new  University. 
The  committee  was  instructed  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  be  of  the  teaching  and  residential  and 
not  of  the  federal  type,  and  that  it  should  be  a 
self-contained  organism  unconnected  with  any 
colleges  outside  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Dacca. 
I' he  Committee,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Mr.  R.  Natham,  presented  its  report  later  in  the 
year.  The  report  is  of  great  value  and  in  it 
certain  new  principles  are  enunciated.  Great 
emphasis  was  attached  to  physical  training  and 
education  and  also  to  the  tutorial  guidance  of 
the  students.  The  Univei-sity  was  to  be  very 
largely  a  State  institution,  and  practically 
all  its  teachers  and  those  of  its  colleges  were 
to  be  Government  servants.  Though  the  col- 
leges were  to  be  separate  units,  each  with  its 
separate  staff  and  buildings,  they  were  to  be 
linked  together  and  with  the  University  by  a 
close  form  of  co-operation.  The  executive 
body,  to  be  called  the  Council,  was  to  have  very 
considerable  powers,  subject  to  the  sanction 
of  Government.  The  Council,  which  was  to  be 
a  large  and  representative  body,  was  to  be  the 
legislative  authority,  subject  to  the  control  of 
Government,  and  in  other  respects  an  advisory 
authority.  The  total  cost  of  the  full  scheme  was 
estimated  at  53  lakhs,  but  deducting  certain 
sums  which  were  available  from  other  sources 
the  net  cost  was  put  down  at  nearly  40  lakhs, 
exclusive  of  recurring  charges.  These  were 
expected  to  involve  a  net  total  of  about  Q)h 
lakhs  annually.  Before  the  scheme  thus  ela- 
borated (which  had  received  the  Secretary  of 
State's  sanction)  could  be  taken  in  hand,  the 
war  broke  out.  A  Bill  constituting  the 
University  is  now  under  consideration. 

The  proposed  Muhammadan  Univer- 
sity.—-It  was  the  aim  of  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan 
years  ago  to  place  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation within  the  reach  of  the  JVEuhammadan 
community  ;  and  in  1875  a  school  was  opened 
which  three  years  later  was  converted  into  the 
Aligarh  College.  The  movement  in  favour  of 
transforming  this  college  into  a  teaching  and 
residential  university  started  as  early  as  the 
end  of  last  century.  In  1911,  during  the  visit 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  Emperor  to  India,  His 
Highness  the  Aga  Khan  made  an  appeal  which 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  some  thirty  lakhs  of 
rupees.  A  draft  constitution  was  drawn  up 
and  a  conaultative .  committee    ^vas  formed. 
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But  the  draft  constitution  was  not  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  on  the  question 
of  the  right  of  afflliatin?  collejres  outside  Ali- 
garh  in  particular,  there  was  a  sharp  difference 
of  opinion.  Government  laid  down,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  proposed  Hindu  University,  that 
the  new  university  should  not  have  the  power  of 
affiliating  Moslem'  institutions  in  other  parts  of 
India. 

On  October  15th,  1915,  a  meeting  of  the  Mos- 
lem University  association  was  held  at  Ali- 
garh,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Kaja  of  Mah- 
mudabad,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  meet 
ins  recommends  the  Moslem  University  Foun- 
dation Committee  tlie  acceptance  of  the  Mos- 
lem University  on  the  lines  of  the  Hindu  Uni- 
versity. Tt  was  evident  at  the  meeting  that  a 
larse  number  of  Indian  Moslems  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  constitution  for  their  univer 
sity  similar  to  that  of  the  Hindu  University. 

Alteration  of  Plans. — In  April,  1917,  at  a 
meetiner  of  t  ie  Foundation  Committee  the  foUow- 
ins  resolution  was  passed: — 

"  That  this  meeting  of  the  Moslem  University 
Foundation  Committee  hereby  resolves  with 
reference  to  the  letter  of  the  Government  of 
India,  Fiducation  Department,  dated  Delhi 
17th  February  1917,  D.  O.  No.  66,  that  the 
Committee  is  prepared  to  accept  the  best  Uni- 
versity on  the  lines  of  the  Hindu  University. 
It  further  authorises  the  Regulation  Commit- 
tee appointed  at  its  Lucknow  meeting,  with  the 
President  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Moslem  University  Association  as  its  ex-officio 
members,  to  take  necessary  steps  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Hon.  the  Education  Member  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Moslem  University  Bill 
in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council." 


The  proposed  Universities  of  Rangoon 
and  Nagpur. — Plans  for  a  university  in 
Burma  have  been  under  consideration  for 
some  years.  After  his  arrival  in  Burma  a> 
IJeutenant  Governor,  Sir  Harcourt  Butler 
thoustht  that,  on  general  grounds  and  with 
some  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  province,  the 
Rangoon  University  might  usefully  be  of  a 
more  practical  type  than  any  yet  attempted  in 
India  with  courses  in  arts  and  science,  pure 
and  applied,  technology,  medicine,  engineer- 
in?,  agriculture,  law  forestry,  veterinary,  science 
and  training,  commerce  and  architecture.  It 
might  perhaps  combine  with  university  instruc- 
tion practical  studies  at  the  Chief  Court,  the 
Pasteur  Institute  and  the  hospitals;  and  also 
at  the  Museum  which  the  local  Government 
was  committed  to  build  as  soon  as  funds  were 
available.  It  is  possible  in  Burma  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  of  the  older  and  more 
advanced  provinces  in  India  to  concentrate  the 
intellectual  energies  of  the  province  in  one 
immediate  neighbourhood  and  to  develop  a 
really  many-sided  university.  A  committee  is 
now  engaged  in  making  plans  in  accordance  with 
these  suggestions.  The  Government  of  the 
Central  Provinces  has  also  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  report  on  the  constitution  of  a  uni- 
versity of  Nagpur.  The  report  is  still  under 
consideration. 

F  Education   of    Women    and  Girls.— 

Hitherto  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
important  branch  of  education,  as  in  many 


places  social  restrictions  are  still  strong.  In 
Madras  and  Calcutta  there  are  two  colleges 
each  for  girls :  and  there  are  in  India  a  number 
of  schools  for  girls  maintained  bv  Government 
or  by  private  agency.  In  191§,  there  were 
only  914  female  students  in  arts  colleges  and 
27,222  in  high  schools.  Arts  colleges,  medical 
colleges,  and  the  like  admit  students  of  both 
sexes,  and  a  few  girls  attend  them.  The  Lady 
Hardinge  Medical  College  for  Women  at  Delhi, 
which  has  just  been  started,  gives  a  full  medical 
course  for  medical  students. 

Administration. — The  educational  services 
are  divided  into  (a)  the  Indian  Educational 
Service,  (b)  the  Provincial  Educational  Service, 
(c)  the  Subordinate  Educational  Service. 

(a)   The  Indian  Educational  Service.— 

Comprises  officers  in  three  branches.  Inspectors 
principals  and  professors  of  colleges,  headmas- 
ters of  high  schools,  all  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  All,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  start  at  the  pay  of  Rs.  500  per  men- 
sem, with  an  annual  increment  of  lis.  50  per 
7nen^em,  and  go  up  to  Rs.  1,000  per  mejvem., 
directors  of  public  instruction  receiving  from 
Rs.  1,500  to  Rs.  2,500  according  to  the  province 
in  which  they  serve.  A  small  number  of  per- 
sonal allowances  was  arranged  in  1896,  when  the 
service  was  reorganised  and  received  its  title. 
There  is  no  short  service  pension,  but  officers 
of  30  years'  service  or  of  55  years  of  age  or  over 
receive  a  pension  of  about  £400  a  year. 

{b)  The  Provincial  Educational  Service- 
In  this  service  also  are  found  principals  and  pro- 
fessors of  colleges,  headmasters  and  inspectors 
of  schools.  This  service  is  composed  of  Indians 
and  is  recruited  in  India,  the  pay  scheme  being 
on  a  much  lower  scale  than  that  of  the  Indian 
service.  The  maximum  pay  is  Rs.  700  and  the 
minimum  Rs.  200. 

(e)  The  Subordinate  Educational  Ser- 
vice.— In  this  service  are  found  a  few  head  mas - 
ters,college  professors,  assistant  inspectors  and  as- 
sistant masters  in  schools.  In  Bengal  a  num- 
ber of  poorly  paid  teachers  have  been  converted 
into  a  lower  subordinate  service.  The  pay  and 
prospects  of  this  service  are  very  poor. 

The  service  system  and  the  pay  and  pros- 
pects of  the  educational  services  have  been  sub- 
jected to  much  criticism  in  recent  years,  and 
were  considered  by  the  Public  Services  Com- 
mission. The  disparity  in  pay  and  prospects 
between  the  Indian  and  Provincial  Services  j 
has,  somewhat  naturally,  evoked  cfjnsiderable 
discontent  among  the  members  of  the  Provin- 
cial Service.  The  pay  and  prospects  of  all 
three  services  are  very  inadequate. 

In  1910  a  Department  of  Education  was  f 
established  in  the  Government  of   India  with  I 
an  office  of  its  own  and  a  Member  to  represent  f 
it  in  the  Executive  Council.    The  first  Member 
was  Sir  Harcourt  Butler :    and  the  present  I 
Member  is   Khan  Bahadur   Mian  Muhamad 
Shaft.  Owing    to    the    importance    of  the 
work  carried  on  in  this  Department,   there  f 
are  Assistants  instead  of  Under   Secretaries.  Fi 
At  the  same  time  a    Bureau    of  Education 
was  established  and  placed  under  the  charge  6 
of  an  officer  styled    the    Educational  Cora* 
missioner  (Mr.  H.    Sharp.)   The   Educational  ^ 
Commissioner  is  not  an  executive  officer  of  the 
Department.   But  he  is  kept  in  touch  with  all  at 
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statement  of  Educational  Progress  in  BIHAR  and  ORISSA. 


Area  in  square  miles    . . 

f  Male    . . 
Population . .  \ 

( Female 

Total  Population  .. 

Public  Institutions  for  Males. 
N"umber  of  arts  colleges 
N'umber  of  high  schools 
.Yuraberof  prima rj^ schools  .. 


Male  Scholars  in  Public 
Institutions. 
[a  arts  colleges  . . 

[n  high  schools  

[n  primary  schools 

Percentage  of  male  scholars  in 
public  institutions  to  male 
population 


Public  Institutions  for  Females 

iNumber  of  arts  colleges 
Number  of  high  schools 
[Number  of  primary  schools 


I   Female  Scholars  in  Public 
Institutions. 

En  arts  colleges  . . 

En  high  schools  . . 

En  primary  schools 

Percentage  of  female  scholars 
in    public   institutions  to 
female  population    . . 

Total  Scholars  in  ( Male  . 
public  institutions  \ 

i  Female 


Total 

Total  ScHOLARS(both  male  and 
female) in  all  institutions.  , 

Expenditure  (  in  thousands 
of  rupees). 
t'rom  provincial  revenues 
From  local  funds 
From  municipal  funds  . . 

Total  Expenditure  from  public 
funds   


From  fees 

From  other  sources 


Grand  Total  of  Expenditure 


1913-14. 

1914-15, 

1915-16, 

1916-17. 

1917-18 

No  change.-* 

83,2331 
16,859,929 

17,630,155 

34,490,084  J 

No  change. 

No  change. 

83,282 
No  change. 

7 
91 

22,509 

7 
91 

21,339 

7 
94 
21,233 

7 

100 
22,164 

7 

100 
23,268 

2,062 
28,712 
597,962 

3-9 

2,227 
30,887 
557,041 

4-0 

2,415 
32,391 
547,721 

4-0 

2,575 
34,733 
574,520 

4-0 

2,811 
35,200 
606,421 

4*] 

3 

1,845 

3 

2,069 

3 

2,169 

3 

2,249 

3 

2,550 

"  *317 

91,567 

•  55 

**'337 

93,385 

*  63 

**326 

95,396 

•  65 

"'330 
97,813 

•62 

'34.3 
105,294 

•G2 

7]  2,503 
105,479 

678,715 
111,714 

674,490 
114,674 

688,190 
109,281 

696,510 
108,702 

817,982 

790,429 

789,164 

797,471 

805,212 

861,535 

836,209 

831,430 

845,025 

852,321 

33,71 
11,29 
91 

36,72 
14,13 
1,08 

31,41 
15,57 
1,28 

29,58 
15,73 
1,73 

28,81 
15,49 
1,46 

45,91 

51,93 

48,26 

47,04 

45,76 

20,60 
13,41 

21,12 
12,74 

22,67 
13,63 

22,37 
12,11 

23,04 
12,10 

79,92 

85,79 

84,56 

81,52 

80,90 

^ote:— The  j^ear  1912-13  is  the  first  year  of  the  newly  constituted  province  of  Bihar 
and  Orissa. 
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its  proceedings;  he  gives  advice  :  and  he  col- 
lects and  correlates  information  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  education  in  India  and  elsewhere. 

Calcutta  University  Commission. — In 
1917,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the 
University  of  Calcutta  and  to  consider  the 
question  bf  a  constructive  policy  in  relation  to 
the  questions  which  it  presents.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  was  Dr.  M.  E.  Sadler, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Leeds. 
The  other  members  were  Sir  Asutosh  Mookeriee 
of  the  Calcutta  High  Court :  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog, 
Academic  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Hornell,  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  Bengal  ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology,  Glasgow  University:  Mr. 
Ramsay  Muir,  Professor  of  History,  Manchester 
University:  and  Dr.  Zia-ud-din  Ahmad  of  the 
M.  A.  O.  College,  Aligarh.  Mr.  G.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
was  the  Secretary.  The  Commission  sat  for 
17  months  and  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  ; 
and  their  report  was  published  in  19i9. 
The  Commissioners  recommended  drastic  chan- 
ges in  the  educational  system,  both  in  its  orga- 
fnlsatlon  and  in  its  methods  of  teaching.  They 
I  were  convinced  that  the  reform  of  university 
and  secondary  education  is  a  matter  which 
does  not  safely  admit  of  delay. 

High  School  and  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion.— The  Commission  found  that  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  school  system  arise,  in  the  main , 
from  the  following  causes,  {a)  Most  of  the 
schools  are  underequipped  and  are  con- 
ducted by  an  underpaid  and  for  the  most  part 
an  untrained  staff,  {h)  They  are  unduly  domi- 
nated by  the  matriculation  examination  wliich 
is  itself  ill-designed  and  not  of  a  sufficiently 
high  standard,  (c)  Owing  to  the  division  of 
authority  between  the  University  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  there  is  an  in 
adequate  machinery  for  supervising,  guidinir 
and  assisting  the  work  of  the  schools  as  a  whole ; 
in  other  words,  a  coherent  system  of  education 
does  not  yet  exist,  {d)  A  large  and  vitally 
important  part  of  secondary  instruction  is 
actually  conducted,  not  by  the  schools  but  by 
the  colleges  of  the  University  in  their  inter- 
mediate classes  ;  and,  because  it  is  so  conducted 
it  largely  fails  of  its  purpose,  partly  because  the 
methods  chiefly  employed  (those  of  the  mass 
lecture)  are  unsuitable  for  work  at  this  stage, 
and  partly  because  many  subjects  and  lines  of 
study,  especially  those  which  have  a  vocational 
bearing,  are  almost  wholly  disregarded.  The 
Commission  therefore  recommended  that  the 
stage  of  admission  to  the  University  should  be 
(approximately)  that  of  the  present  intermediate; 
and  that  the  duty  of  providing  training  at  the 
intermediate  stage  should  be  transferred  from 
the  universities  to  new  institutions  to  be  known 
as  *  Intermediate  Colleges'  some  of  which 
should  be  attached  to  high  schools,  while  others 
might  be  organised  as  separate  institutions. 
There  should  be  at  least  one  such  institution 
in  each  revenue  district ;  and  the  Courses  should 
make  provision  for  the  medical,  engineering 
and  teaching  professions  and  for  careers  in 
agriculture,  commerce  and  industry.  As  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  unable  to 
supervise  the  new  system,  more  than  half  the 
schools  being  outside  its  jurisdiction,  and  as 


I  the  University  cannot  be  so  organised  as  to 
be  able  to  deal     effectively  with  them,  the 
Commission  recommended   the  constitution  of 
a  Board  of  Secondary  and  Intermediate  Edu- 
!  cation,  consisting  of   university  and  Govern - 
j  ment  representatives    and   including  persons 
I  conversant  with  industry',   commerce,  agricul- 
!  ture  and  medicine.    The' Board  should  be  em 
powered  to  define  the  curricula,  to  conduct  the 
examinations,  to  grant   recognition,  to  advise 
Government  in  the  matter  of  grants,  and  to 
exercise  control  over  institutions    maintain^  >1 
out  of  public  funds. 

New      Universities. — The      Commissi,  m 
found  that  the  numbers  of  students  in  Bcnual 
were  too  great  to  be  efficiently  dealt  with  by  a 
single    university    organisation.    The  undn. 
graduate  courses  in  arts  and  science  are  givu. 
by  colleges  almost  entirely  self-contained,  in 
many  cases  widely  scattered,  meagrely  staff od 
and  often   dependent  solely  on     fees.  Tiu' 
courses  are  too  predominantly  literary  and  too 
little    varied    to    suit    various   needs.  Tho 
teachers  are  usually  underpaid,  and  have  no  le<ial 
security  of  tenure  and  next  to  no  freedom  in 
their  work.    The  cleavage   between  post-gra- 
duate and  undergraduate  work  has  led  to  tin 
impoverishment   of  undergraduate  work.  Tlu- 
resources  of  the  nmfassal  colleges  are  insulli- 
cient  to  give  university  training;    and  tht-i* 
colleges  have  too  slender  a  connexion  with  tVi.- 
University.    The    Commission    felt    that,  in 
view  of  the  large  numbei-s  of  students  and  in 
view  of  the  traditions  of  some  of  the  colleges 
which  should  not  be  lightly  swept  aside,  tlw 
University  of  Calcutta  should  not  be  reconsti- 
tuted   on   a   unitary   basis.    They  therefor.- 
recommended  a  programme  of  reconstructicn 
under  which  the  colleges  should  abandon  tlu^ 
idea  of  being  self-contained  and  self-sufficient 
institutions  and  should  be  prepared  to  co-oper- 
ate with  one  another  and  with  the  Univei*sity  ; 
that  the  University  should  have  effectual  means 
to  exercise  a  due  control  over  the  colleges  In- 
the  regulations  for  admitting  them  to  consti- 
tuent rank,  by  granting  recognition  to  their 
teachers,  by  appointing  college    and  other 
teacher  for  giving  instruction  open  to  all  students 
of  the  University,    and  by  advising  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  grants  to  be  made  to  col- 
leges. The  Commission,  however,  recommended 
that  the  University  of  Dacca  should  be  estab- 
lished as  a  unitary,  teaching  university  wherein 
all  formal  instruction  given  in  the  name  of  tho 
University  should  be  given  by  officers  of  the 
University  and  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
University  authorities,  no  collegiate  organisa- 
tion being  interposed  between  these  authorities 
and  the  students.    The  Commission  also  pro- 
posed that  some  special  form  of  treatment  was 
necessary  for  the  mufassal  colleges.    The  best 
solution  would  be  that  by  a  judicious  concen- 
tration of  resources  a  few  of  these  colleges  should 
be  encouraged  and  helped  gradually  to  develops 
into  more  highly  organised  and  semi-indepen- 
dent institutions,  and  ultimately  into  distinct 
universities  ;  while  others  would  become  Inter- 
mediate   colleges.    This    change,  however, 
should  not  be  unduly  forced,  especially  in  Ben- 
gal, where  the  mufassal  centres  are  comparatively 
weak  and  where  communications,  except  to 
Calcutta,   are   difficult.    A   mufassal  boards 
under   which  certain   mufassal  centres  woul 
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be  given  an  increasing  measure  of  freedom  and 
independence  should  therefore  bo  constituted 
in  connexion  with  the  University  of  Calcutta. 

University  Organisation. — ^The  Commission 
found  that  the  governance  and  administration  of 
the  University  were  unsatisfactory  and  ineffec- 
tive as  an  instrument  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning.  The  Senate  has  to  serve  as  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  and  at  the  same  time  to  decide 
matters  of  detail  appropriate  to  a  small  execu- 
tive. It  is  neither  large  enough  to  reflect  all  the 
shades  of  relevant  experience  and  opinion,  nor 
small  enough  for  the  discussion  of  intricate  affaus. 
The  Syndicate  is  at  once  iusuflaciently  represen- 
tative and  too  accidental  in  its  composition 
to  decide  all  the  problems  which  the  insuffi- 
ciently differentiated  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity assigns  to  its  care.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  University  and  its  colleges  are  such 
that,  while  there  is  no  really  effective  means  of 
securing  the  efficiency  of  the  colleges,  yet  they 
are  under  an  unduly  rigid  control  which  re- 
stricts their  freedom  of  action  and  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  show  any  independent  initia- 
tive. The  University  is  also  loaded  with  ad- 
ministrative functions,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  recognition  of  schools  which  it  cannot 
adequately  perform,  and  which  bring  it  into 
difficult  relations  with  the  educational  organi- 
sation of  the  State.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended («)  the  constitution  of  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative Court,  including  ex-officio,  elected 
and  nominated  members;  the  Court  should  have 
the  power  to  make  Statutes,  to  approve  the 
financial  policy  of  the  University,  and  generally 
to  review  its  work,  and,  since  so  large  a  body 
could  not  meet  frequently,  it  should  elect  a 
Committee  of  Reference  to  represent  it  in  deal- 
ing with  the  executive  Council  ;  (6)  a  small 
Executive  Council,  with  substantial  powers  of 
control  over  finance  and  the  general  pohcy  of 
the  University  and  to  make  Ordinances  ;  (c) 
an  Academic  Council  including  the  principal 
teachers  of  the  University,  and  having  large 
independent  powers  in  all  purely  academic 
questions  affecting  courses  of  study,  examina- 
tions and  degrees  :  and  (6)  Faculties,  Boards  of 
Studies  and  other  statutory  boards.  In  order 
to  give  flexibility  to  the  new  system,  the  Com- 
mission proposed  that  the  regulations  governing 
the  work  of  the  Universities  should  be  less  rigid, 
and  should  be  classified  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  subject  matter.  The  classifl 
cation  should  be  as  follows: — (a)  The  Act,  made 
and  alterable  only  by  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council:  (6)  the  Statutes,  made  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council, 
but  subsequently  capable  of  being  altered  or 
added  to  by  the  Court  of  the  University,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  Government:  \c)  the 
Ordinances,  made  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  University  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
Court,  the  Chancellor  having  the  right  of  veto* 
{d)  the  Regulations,  made  by  appropriate  bodies 
in  the  University  to  which  such  powers  arc 
entrusted  by  Statute  and  Ordinance. 

The    Position    of    Government. — The 

Commission  have  made  drastic  recommendations 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  Government  in  the 
matter  of  education.    They  urge  that  the  rcla-  j 
tions  between  Government  and  the  universities  ' 
are  of  an  unsatisfactory  kind,  involving  far  i 
too  much  detailed  Government  inter ventiou  i 


which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  exercised  and 
which  undermines  the  sense  of  responsibility 
of  the  univerisity  authorities.  They  also  feel 
tliat  the  constitution  of  State  Universities 
such  as  that  proposed  for  Dace*  by  the  Dacca 
Committee,  would  not  be  a  wise  step.  The  uni- 
versities therefore  should  be,  in  many  respects, 
autonomous  bodies  though  considerable 
l^owers,  especially  in  the  constitution  of  selec- 
tion committees  for  making  university  appoint- 
ments, should  be  vested  in  the  Chancellor,  who 
should  also  have  the  right  to  nominate  a  certain 
juimber  of  persons  to  all  the  important  univer- 
sity authorities.  The  Government  should 
liave  the  right  to  sanction  or  to  refuse 
any  change  in,  or  addition  to  the  Statutes  of 
tlie  University  ;  and  should  be  able  to  exercise 
much  influence,   through  the  giving  of  grants. 

The  Commission  also  held  the  opinion  that 
tlie  resources  of  the  Government  Colleges 
should  be  so  far  as  possible  available  to  the 
University  as  a  whole.  In  order  that  these 
colleges  should  play  their  part  in  the  new  sys- 
tem and  in  order  that  this  aspect  of  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  Government  for  university 
education  might  be  clearly  defined,  these  col- 
]''ges  should  normally  be  placed  near  the  direc- 
lion  of  governing  bodies  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Commission  also  discussed  the  vexed 
question  of  Government  service  and  con- 
tended that  the  advantages  are  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  disadvantages.  The  sys- 
tinn  is  marked  by  undue  rigidity  ;  the  distinc- 
tions between  its  grades  arouse  irritation  ;  it 
gives  rise  to  administrative  inconveniences; 
it  tends  to  officialise  education  and  to  centralise 
its  organisation  ;  and  it  embarrasses  the  pri- 
vately managed  institutions,  because  their 
field  of  choice  is  restricted  by  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  qualified  teachers  being  confined  to 
schools  under  Government  management.  The 
Commission  held  that  the  organisation  of  the 
university  branch  of  the  educational  services 
should  be  considered  in  connexion  with  a  scheme 
of  univei-sity  reform.  The  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  service  system  should  be  abandoned.  In 
the  new  universities,  therefore,  appointments 
should  be  made  by  the  univei'sity  authorities. 
At  the  same  time  there  should  be  safeguards 
against  abuse  (a)  by  providing  for  a  special 
form  of  selectioiL^  committee:  (6)  by  providing 
that  in  the  case  of  certain  listed  posts  which  it 
is  desirable  to  fill  with  western -trained  men  of 
distinction,  nominations  should  be  made  by 
special  selection  committees  in  England:  and 
(c)  by  the  recommendation  that  Government 
should  guarantee  the  salary  and  pensions  or 
superannuation  allowances  attached  to  these 
posts.  In  regard  to  the  secondary  and  higher 
secondary  branches  of  education  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  a  professional  organisation 
of  the  main  teaching  body  should  be  aimed  at 
from  the  outs'^-t :  teachers  being  free  to  transfer 
their  services  from  private  to  Government 
schools  or  vice  verm,  and  being  all  participants 
in  a  general  system  of  superannuation,  managed 
by  the  Board  of  Secondary  and  Intermediate 
Education.  In  view  of  the  need  of  western- 
trained  teachers  in  these  grades  of  education, 
a  special  corps  of  teachers  and  inspectors  should 
be  recruited'and  paid  by  Government  (through 
the  Board)  and  should  enjoy  full  security  and 
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pension  rights.  This  corps  may  be  regarded 
as  a  modified  service,  but  with  two  differences: 
there  should  be  no  fixed  or  invariable  hierarchy 
of  grades  ;  and  the  work  of  the  persons  so 
employed  would  not  be  confined  to  Government 
institutions. 

frofessional  and  Technical  Education. 
— ^The  Commission  found  that  in  all  these 
fields  save  law,  and  to  a  less  degree,  medicine, 
the  provision  now  made  is  quite  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  a  modern  and  progressive  community. 
They  urged  that  courses  suited  for  the 
medical,  engineering  and  teaching  professions 
and  for  careers  in  agriculture,  commerce  and 
industry  should  be  taught  in  the  intermediate 
colleges.  This  should  be  a  great  advance  on 
the  present  system.  For  the  training  of 
teachers,  there  should  be  a  department  of  educa- 
tion in  each  university  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
B.T.  degree,  education  should  be  included  as  a 
subject  (a)  in  one  of  the  courses  of  study  at 
intermediate  colleges,  and  (6)  in  some  of  the 
groups  approved  for  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  courses. 
Departments  of  engineering,  agriculture,  in- 
dustries and  of  commerce  should  be  instituted 


in  suitable  places  but  in  all  these  departments  it 
is  training  which  is  most  needed.  As  training 
is  costly  and  demands  elaborate  equipment 
in  nearly  all  vocational  subjects,  no  course  of 
study  should  be  defined  until  there  is  a  resi)on- 
sible  assurance  that  the  necessary  provision  of 
I  teaching  and  equipment  is  forthcoming. 

1  The  Education  of  Women  and  Girls- 
should  be  dealt  with  by  bodies  especially  cx)n- 
versant  with  the  needs  of  the  interests  involved. 
!  The  Commission  therefore  recommend  a  stand- 
I  ing  committee  of  the  Board  of  Secondary  and 
I  Intermediate  Education  to  deal  with  the  edu- 
I  cation  of  girls  ,  and  a  similar  body  in  connexion 
j  with  each  university. 

i  It  is  clear  from  this  summary  that  the  Com- 
{  mission  have  enunciated  a  bold  policy  of  pro- 
j  gress,  and  one  which  should  fit  India  to  meet  the 
I  growing  political  and  industrial  demands  upon 
I  her.    Much  money  will  be  required  to  put  their 

recommendations  into  effect  :  and,  though  it  is 
j  hoped  that  Government  will  be  Uberal  in  the 
I  aid,  Government  grants  should  be  supplemented 

by  private  benefactioiis. 
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statement  of  Educational  Progress  in  ASSAM. 


1913.14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18, 

Lrea  in  square  miles    . . 

1  f 

53,015  1 

fMale  .. 
'opulation . .  -{ 

(.  Female 

r  i 

change. 
J  L 

3,467,621  I 
3,246,014  J 

No  change. 

No  change. 

No  change. 

Total  Population  .. 

6,713,635 

^ublie  Institutions  for  Males. 

Cumber  of  arts  colleges 
Cumber  of  high  schools 
Cumber  of  primary  schools    . . 

2 
29 
3,760 

2 

30 
3,926 

2 
32 
3,859 

o 
86 
3,868 

2 
36 
3,881 

Male  Scholars  in  Public 
Institutions. 

441 
11,186 

550 
12,223 

592 
12,182 

687 
13,542 

810 
13,659 

n  primary  schools 
?erc^ntage  of  male  scholars  in 

public  Institutions  to  male 

population 

150,584 
51 

162,291 
5-7 

161,612 
5-7 

157,046 
5-7 

153,353 
5-6 

Public  Institutions  for  Females. 

!Cumber  of  arts  colleges 
^Cumber  of  high  schools 
NTumber  of  primary  schools    . . 

2 

300 

2 

345 

2 

333 

2 

329 

2 

331 

Female  Scholars  in  Public 
Institutions. 

[n  primary  schools 
Percentage  of  female  scholars  in 
public  institutions  to  female 

1 

411 

20,932 

•66 

1 

434 
24,587 

•82 

1 

418 
24,730 

•84 

1 

428 
24,762 

•85 

1 

386 
23,868 

•82 

Total  Scholars  in  f  Male  . . 
public  institutions  ] 

1  Female . 

185,386 
22,747 

199,891 
26,761 

199,524 
27,321 

197,096 
27,723 

194,548 
26,921 

Total 

208,133 

226,652 

226,845 

224,819 

221,4f,9 

Total  Scholars  (both  male 
andfemale)in  all  institution?. 

215,141 

233,883 

237,485 

233,913 

230,085 

Expenditure  {in  thousands 
of  rupees). 
From  provincial  revenues 

10,76 

12,33 

12,28 

9,97 

13,82 

From  local  funds 

6,25 

7,81 

7,26 

7,33 

3,96 

From  municipal  funds  . . 

33 

44 

43 

3 

24 

Total  Expenditure  from  public 

17,34 

20,58 

19,97 

17,63 

18,02 

From  fees 

3,50 

3»75 

4,39 

4,65 

6.24 

From  other  sources 

2,44 

2,21 

2.52 

3,31 

2,56 

Grand  Total  of  Expenditure 

23,28 

26,54 

26,88 

25,59 

25,82 
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statement  of  Edacational  Progress  in  DELHI, 


— 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17 

1917-18. 

No  j 
change. -{ 

574i 

573 

1 

f  Male 
Population  ..-^ 

(  Female 

No  change. 

229,342 
182,207 

230,345 
182,476 

>  NO 
change. 

Total  Population 

411,549 

412,821 

Public  Institutions  for  Males. 



Number  of  primary  schools 

2 
6 
76 

2 

6 
82 

2 
6 
87 

2 
7 

96 

7 

IOC 

Male  Scholars  in  Public  Institutions. 

In  primary  schools 

Percentage  of  male  scholars  in  puMic 
institutions  to  female  population 

236 
1,780 
4,877 

3-4 

289 
1,915 
5,181 

3-7 

309 
2,011 
5,365 

3-8 

364 
2,004 
6,064 

4-1 

436 
2,028 
6,003 

4-8 

Public  Institutions  for  Females, 

Number  of  arts  colleges  

Number  of  high  schools  

Number  of  primary  schools 

"lO 

"lO 

"l3 

'*  14 

*'  2 

16 

Female  Scholars  in  Public  Institutions. 

In  arts  colleges  

In  high  schools  

Percentage  of  female  scholars  in  public 
institutions  to  female  population 

516 
•  66 

543 
•  99 

•• 

701 
1*0 

588 
1*0 

"94 

664 

1*01 

f  Male    . . 
Total  Soholars  in  public  \ 
institutions        ..          (Female  . 

7,580 
1,156 

8,250 
1,751 

8,640 
1,980 

9,537 
2,003 

10,120 
1,856 

Total 

8,736 

10,001 

10,620 

11,540 

11,976 

Total  Scholars  (both  male  and  female 
In  all  institutions)  

12,933 

13,200 

14,085 

14,505 

15,020 

Expenditure  (in  thousands  of  Rupees). 

From  provincial  revenues 

From  local  funds  . .       . .       , ,  , 

From  Municipal  funds  

69 
27 
47 

1,92 
33* 

55t 

1,44 
42 
50 

2,20 
64 
52 

2,95 
28 
45 

Total  Expenditure  from  publicfunds. 

1,43 

2,80 

2,36 

3,36 

3,66 

From  other  sources   

83 
97 

91 
1,08 

95 
1,24 

1,13 
9,84 

1,28 
6,69 

GRAND  Total  of  Expenditure  , , 

2,23 

4,79 

4,55 

12,33 

11>68 

♦  Includes  Provincial  contribution  of  Rs.  12,576. 
1  Includes  Provincial  contribution  of  Jls.  9,763. 
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Local  Self-Government. 


Throughout  the  greater  part  of  India,  the 
village  constitutes  the  primary  territorial  unit 
of  Government  organisation,  and  from  the 
villages  are  built  up  the  larger  administrative 
entities — tahsils,  sub-divisions,  and  districts. 

*'  The  typical  Indian  village  has  its  central 
residential  site,  with  an  of)en  space  for  a  pond 
and  a  cattle  stand.  Stretching  around  this 
nucleus  lie  the  village  lands,  consisting  of  a 
cultivated  area  and  (very  often)  grounds  for 

grazing  and  wood-cutting  The  inhabitants  of 

such  a  village  pass  their  life  in  the  midst  of  these 
simple  surroundings,  welded  together  in  a  little 
community  with  its  own  organisation  and  govern- 
ment, which  differ  in  character  in  the  various 
types  of  villages,  its  body  of  detailed  customary 
rules  and  its  little  staff  of  functionaries,  artisans 
and  traders.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
in  certain  portions  of  India,  e.g.,  in  the  greater 
part  of  Assam,  in  Eastern  Bengal,  and  on  the 
-west  coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  village 
as  here  described  does  not  exist,  the  people  living 
in  small  collections  of  houses  or  in  separate 
homesteads". — {Gazetteer  of  India.) 

The  villages  above  described  fall  under  two 
main  classes,  viz. — 

Types  of  Villages.—"  (1)  The  *  severalty  *  or 
raiyatwari  village,  which  is  the  prevalent  form 
outside  Northern  India.  Here  the  revenue  is 
assessed  on  individual  cultivators.  There  is 
no  joint  responsibility  among  the  villagers, 
though  some  of  the  non-cultivated  lands  may 
be  set  apart  for  a  common  purpose,  such  as  graz- 
ing, and  waste  land  may  be  brought  under  the 
plough  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Revenue 
authorities,  and  on  payment  of  assessment.  The 
village  government  vests  in  a  hereditary  head- 
man, known  by  an  old  vernacular  name,  such 
as  patel  or  reddiy  who  is  responsible  for  law  and 
order,  and  for  the  collection  of  the  Government 
revenue.  He  represents  the  primitive  headship 
of  the  tribe  or  clan  by  which  the  village  was 
originally  settled. 

"(2)  The  joint  or  landlord  village,  the  type 
prevalent  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  Punjab 
and  the  Frontier  Province.  Here  the  revenue 
was  formerly  assessed  on  the  village  as  a  whole, 
its  incidence  being  distributed  by  the  body  of 
superior  proprietors,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
collective  responsibility  still,  as  a  rule,  remains. 
The  village  site  is  owned  by  the  proprietary  body, 
who  allow  residences  to  the  tenantry,  artisans, 
traders  and  others.  The  waste  land  is  allotted 
to  the  village,  and,  if  wanted  for  cultivation,  is 
partitioned  among  the  shareholders.  The  village 
government  was  originally  by  the  punchayet  or 
group  of  heads  of  superior  families.  In  later 
times  one  or  more  headmen  have  been  added  to 
the  organisation  to  represent  the  viUage  in  its 
dealings  with  the  local  authorities ;  but  the  arti- 
ficial character  of  this  appointment,  as  compared 
with  that  which  obtains  in  a  raiyatwari  village, 
is  evidenced  by  the  title  of  its  holder,  which  is 
generally  lambardar,  a  vernacular  derivative 
from  the  English  word  *  number.'  It  is  this  type 
of  village  to  which  the  well-known  description 
in  Sir  H.  Maine's  Village  Communities  is  alone 
applicable,  and  here  the  co-proprietors  are  in 
general  a  local  oligarchy  with  the  bulk  of  the 
village  population  as  tenants  of  labourers  under 
them.'* 


Village  Autonomy.— The  Indian  villages 
formerly  possessed  a  large  degree  of  local  au- 
tonomy, since  the  native  dynasties  and  their 
local  representatives  did  not,  as  a  rule,  concern 
themselves  with  the  individual  cultivators,  but 
regarded  the  village  as  a  whole,  or  some  large 
landholder  as  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
the  Government  revenues,  and  the  maintenance 
of  local  order.  This  autonomy  has  now  dis- 
appeared owing  to  the  establishment  of  local, 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  the  present  revenue 
and  police  organisation,  the  increase  of  com- 
munications, the  growth  of  individualism,  and 
the  operation  of  the  individual  raiyatwari  systemj 
which  is  extending  even  in  the  north  of  India. 
Nevertheless,  the  village  remains  the  first  unit 
of  administration ;  the  principal  village  func- 
tionaries— the  headman,  the  accountant,  and 
the  village  watchman — are  largely  utilised  and 
paid  by  Government,  and  there  is  still  a  certain 
amount  of  common  village  feeling  and  interests. 

Punchayets. — For  some  years  there  was 
an  active  propaganda  in  favour  of  reviving  the 
village  council- tribunal,  on  Punchayet  and  the 
Decentralisation  Commission  of  1908  made  the 
following  special  recommendations: — 

While,  therefore,  we  desire  the  development 
of  a  punchayet  system,  and  consider  that  the 
objections  urged  thereto  are  far  from  insur- 
moimtable,  we  recognise  that  such  a  system 
can  only  be  gradually  and  tentatively  applied, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  uniform 
and  definite  method  of  procedure.  We  think 
that  a  commencement  should  be  made  by  giving 
certain  limited  powers  to  Punchayats  in  those 
villages  in  which  circumstances  are  most  favour- 
able by  reason  of  homogeneity,  natural  intelli- 
gence, and  freedom  from  internal  feuds.  These 
powers  might  be  increased  gradually  as  results 
warrant,  and  with  success  here,  it  will  become 
easier  to  apply  the  system  in  other  villages. 
Such  a  policy,  which  must  be  the  work  of  many 
years,  will  require  great  care  and  discretion, 
much  patience,  and  judicious  discrimination 
between  the  circumstances  of  different  villages ; 
and  there  is  a  considerable  consensus  of  opinion 
that  this  new  departure  should  be  made  under 
the  special  guidance  of  sympathetic  ofllcers." 

This  is,  however,  stiU  mainly  a  question  of 
future  possibilities;  and  for  present  purposes  it 
is  unnecessary  to  refer  at  greater  length  to  the 
subject  of  village  self-government.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  1912  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  punchayets  m  the  Punjab ;  but  it  was  contem- 
plated that  the  areas  for  which  these  bodies  would 
be  established  would  be  larger  than  villages, 
and  their  functions  are  limited  to  the  disposal 
of  petty  civil  suits.  In  the  Punjab,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  village  self-government  survives  to 
a  considerable  extent,  on  a  basis  of  custom, 
and  the  desirability  of  bringing  it  under  statu- 
tory regulation  has  been  questioned. 

Municipalities.— The  Presidency  towns 
had  some  form  of  Municipal  administration, 
first  under  Royal  Charters  and  later  under 
statute,  from  comparatively  early  times,  but 
outside  of  them  there  was  practically  no  attempt 
at  municipal  legislation  before  1842.  An  Act 
passed  In  that  year  for  Bengal,  which  was  prac- 
tically inoperative,  was  followed  in  1850  by  an 
Act  applying  to  tt^e  Whole  of  India.  Under 
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this  Act  and  subsequent  Provincial  Acts  a 
large  number  of  municipalities  was  formed  in 
all  provinces.  The  Acts  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  manage  muni- 
cipal affairs,  and  authorised  the  levy  of  various 
taxes,  but  in  most  Provinces  the  commissioners 
were  all  nominated,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  self-government,  these  Acts  did  not  proceed 
far.  It  was  not  until  after  1870  that  much  pro- 
gress was  made.  Lord  Mayo's  Government, 
in  their  Resolution  of  that  year  introducing 
the  system  of  provincial  finance,  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  further  steps  to  bring  local 
interest  and  supervision  to  bear  on  the  manage- 
ment of  funds  devoted  to  education,  sanitation, 
medical  charity,  and  local  public  works.  New 
Municipal  Acts  were  passed  for  the  various 
Provinces  between  1871  and  1874,  which,  among 
other  things,  extended  the  elective  principle, 
but  only  in  the  Central  Provinces  was  popular 
representation  generally  and  successfully  in- 
troduced. In  1881-2  Lord  Ripon's  Government 
issued  orders  which  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
extending  the  principle  of  local  self-government. 
Acts  were  passed  in  1883-4  that  greatly  altered 
the  constitution,  powers,  and  functions  of  muni- 
cipal bodies,  a  wide  extension  being  given  to 
the  elective  system,  while  independence  and 
responsibility  were  conferred  on  the  committees 
of  many  towns  by  permitting  them  to  elect  a 
private  citizen  as  chairman.  Arrangements 
were  made  also  to  increase  municipal  resources 
and  financial  responsibility,  some  items  of  pro- 
vincial revenue  suited  to  and  capable  of  deve- 
lopment under  local  management  being  trans- 
ferred, with  a  proportionate  amount  of  provincial 
expenditure,  for  local  objects.  The  general  prin- 
ciples thus  laid  down  have  continued  to  govern 
the  administration  of  municipalities  down  to 
the  present  day.  In  several  Provinces  there  are, 
besides  municipalities,  "notified  areas,"  i.e.y 
small  towns  which  are  not  fit  for  full  municipal 
institutions,  but  to  which  parts  of  the  Municipal 
Acts  are  applied,  their  affairs  being  admini- 
stered by  nominated  committees.  These  are 
to  be  regarded  as  embryo  municipalities. 

Local  Boards.—The  establishment  of  boards 
for  dealing  with  local  affairs  in  rural  areas  is  a 
relatively  recent  development.  No  such  boards 
existed  in  1858,  though  some  semi-voluntary 
funds  for  local  improvements  had  been  raised 
in  Madras  and  Bombay,  while  in  Bengal  and  the 
United  Provinces  consultative  committees  assist- 
ed the  district  oflQcers  in  the  management  of 
funds  devoted  to  local  schools,  roads  and  dis- 
pensaries. The  system  of  raising  cesses  on  land 
for  purposes  of  this  description  was  introduced 
by  legislation  in  Madras  and  Bombay  between 
1865  and  1869  ;  in  the  case  of  Bombay,  nominat- 
ed committees  were  to  administer  the  proceeds 
of  the  cess.  The  year  1871  saw  a  wide  develop- 
ment of  legislation  for  local  administrative 
purposes,  partly  due  to  growing  needs,  and 
partly  the  result  of  the  financial  decentralisa- 
tion scheme  of  Lord  Mayo's  Government, 
various  Acts  being  passed  in  different  Provinces 
providing  for  th  >  levy  of  rates  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  local  bodies,  in  some  cases  with  an  elect- 
ed element,  to  administer  the  funds.  The  whole 
system  was  reorganised  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  Lord  Eipon's  Government.  Under 
the  Orders  of  1881-2  the  existing  local  commit- 
tees were  to  be  replaced  by  a  system  of  boards 


extending  all  over  the  country.  The  lowest 
administrative  unit  was  to  be  small  enough  to 
secure  local  knowledge  and  interest  on  the  part  of 
each  member  of  the  board,  and  the  various 
minor  boards  of  the  district  were  to  be  under 
the  control  of  a  general  district  board,  and  to 
send  delegates  to  a  district  council  for  the  settle- 
ment of  measures  common  to  all.  The  non- 
official  element  was  to  preponderate,  and  the 
elective  principle  was  to  be  recognised,  as  in 
the  case  of  municipalities,  while  the  resources 
and  financial  responsibilities  of  the  boards  were 
to  be  increased  by  transferring  items  of  provin- 
cial revenue  and  expenditure.  It  was,  however, 
recognised  that  conditions  were  not  sufficiently 
advanced  or  uniform  to  permit  of  one  general 
system  being  imposed  in  all  provinces,  and  a 
large  discretion  was  left  to  Local  Governments. 
The  systems  introduced  in  different  parts  of 
India  by  the  Acts  of  1883-5  (most  of  which  are 
still  in  force)  consequently  varied  greatly. 

Mof ussil  Municipalities.-The  total  number 
of  municipalities  has  altered  little  for  many 
years  past.  New  municipalities  have  been 
formed  from  time  to  time,  but  there  have  also 
been  removals  from  the  list.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  rather  marked  decrease  according  to  the  last 
decennial  review  (1902-12)  and  the  number  in 
1911-12  was  actually  less  than  it  was  thirty 
years  earlier.  This  result  was  brought  about 
by  the  reduction  to  "notified  areas"  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  smaller  municipalities 
in  the  Punjab  and  United  Provinces.  The  figures 
showing  the  constitution  of  the  municipalities 
call  for  little  comment.  Taking  them  as  a  whole, 
the  proportion  of  elected  members  was  in  1911-12 
rather  more  than  a  half,  whereas  in  1901-02 
it  was  slightly  less.  The  proportions  of  non- 
officials  and  Indians,  already  high  in  1901,  also 
increased  during  the  decade.  Elected  members 
are  in  the  majority  in  the  cities  of  Bombay, 
Madras  and  Rangoon  and  in  Bengal  (excluding 
Calcutta),  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  Central  Provinces  ;  in  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  and  Baluchistan,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  no  elected  members, 
and  in  Burma  they  form  a  small  minority.  Non- 
officials  outnumber  officials  everywhere,  and 
Indians  outnumber  Europeans  to  an  even  greater 
degree,  except  in  Rangoon.  Taking  the  muni- 
cipalities individually,  some  of  the  commissioners 
are  elected  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Re- 
presentation in  the  larger  municipalities  is  in 
general  by  wards  or  classes  of  the  community, 
or  both.  Voters  must  be  residents  not  below 
a  specified  age,  and  property  or  status  qualifica- 
tions are  generally  laid  down.  The  Chairman  or 
President  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  is  some- 
times nominated  under  the  orders  of  the  Local 
Government,  but  more  often  chosen  by  the  com- 
missioners from  among  themselves.  The  only 
provinces  in  which  there  has  been  in  the  past  a 
large  proportion  of  elected  non-official  chairmen 
are  Madras,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the 
two  Bengals;  but  Bombay  has  now  to  be 
added  to  the  list,  in  view  of  the  changes  made 
in  that  province  in  the  closing  years  of  the  decade. 
Various  provisions  exist  as  to  the  exercise  of 
control  by  Government,  particularly  as  regards 
finance  and  appointments.  No  loans  can  be 
raised  without  Government  sanction,  and  gener- 
ally speaking  municipal  budgets,  and  alterations 
in  taxation,,  require  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
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Government,  or  if  a  Commissioner.  Proposals 
for  giving  municipal  committe*  s  a  larger  degree 
of  independence  were  put  forward  by  the  Decen- 
tralisation Commission,  and  some  action  on 
these  lines  has  been  taken.  Government  may 
provide  for  the  performance  of  any  duty  which 
the  commissioners  neglect,  and  may  suspend 
them  in  case  of  incompetence,  default,  or  abuse 
of  powers. 

Municipal  Revenues. — In  the  provinces 
in  which  octroi  is  levied  generally,  it  is  the  most 
important  source  of  income.  The  octroi 
duties  have  admitted  disadvantages,  but  they 
are  familiar  through  long  usage  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  North  and  West  of  India.    The  | 

SossibiJity  of  abolishing  them  was  under  consi-  | 
eration  during  the  last  decade,  and  it  was  de-  i 
cided  in  the  United  Provinces  to  take  this  step  ! 
in  many  municipalities,  but  the  alternative  of  | 
direct  taxation  is  not  a  popular  one.  Precautions  i 
are  taken  to  limit  the  tax  to  articles  actually  ' 
consumed  in  a  town,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  a  transit  duty.   The  list  of  dutiable 
articles  contains  in  each  case  only  staple  articles 
of  local  consumption  and  goods  in  transit  an* 
allowed  to  pass  in  bond  or   receive  a  refund  of 
the  duties  on  leaving  the  town.    Articles  of  food 
are  the  most  important  class  of  goods  subject 
to  octroi  taxation. 

Incidence  of  Taxation. — A  tax  on  houses 
and  lands  is  levied  to  some  extent  in 
all  provinces,  and  is  the  main  source  of 
municipal  revenue  where  there  is  no  octroi. 
Taxes  on  professions  and  trades,  and  on  animals 
and  vehicles,  are  generally  levied,  as  also  is  a 
water-rate  in  the  large  towns  that  have  been 


furnished  with  water  works.  Tolls  on  roads 
and  ferries  and  lighting  and  conservancy  rates 
contribute  to  the  receipts  in  most  provinces. 
The  average  incidence  of  municipal  taxation 
per  head  of  municipal  population  in  1911-12, 
for  British  India,  as  a  whole,  was  Rs.  2  "95. 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  Presidency  towns, 
where  the  figures  are  higher,  the  provincial 
averages  ranged  from  Rs.  3-08  in  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  and  Rs.  2 '38  in  the 
Punjab,  to  Rs.  1-35  in  Madras  and  Rs.  1*02  in 
Coorg.  Other  sources  of  revenue  are  municipal 
lands  and  buildings,  conservancy  receipts  (other 
than  the  races),  educational  and  medical  fees, 
receipts  from  markets  and  slaughter-houses 
(a  very  important  item  in  Burma),  and  interest 
on  investments. 

Municipal  Functions  — Municipal  functions 
are  classified  under  the  heads  of  public  safety, 
health,  convenience  and  instruction.  Within 
these  heads  the  duties  are  many  and  varied. 
Expenditure,  apart  from  that  on  general  ad- 
ministration and  collection,,  which  amounts  to 
something  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
is  similarly  classified.  The  principal  normal 
fimctions  of  municipalities  now  are  the  con- 
struction, upkeep,  and  lighting  of  streets  and 
roads,  and  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
public  and  municipal  buildings ;  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health,  principally  with  refer- 
ence to  the  provision  of  medical  relief,  vaccin- 
ation, sanitation,  drainage  and  water-supply, 
and  measures  against  epidemics ;  and  education, 
particularly  primary  education.  Money  is 
raised  by  loan  for  water-supply  and  drainage 
schemes,  the  cost  of  which  is  too  large  to  be 
defrayed  from  ordinary  revenues. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  TOWNS. 


The  corporations}  of  the  Presidency  towns 
occupy  a  special  position,  and  are  constituted 
under  special  Acts. 

Calcutta.— The  municipal  administration 
of  Calcutta  is  regulated  by  the  Calcutta  Muni- 
cipal Act  of  1899,  which  replaced  an  Act  of  1888, 
the  working  of  which  had  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory.  The  Corporation,  as  remodelled 
by  the  Act  of  1899,  consists  of  a  Chairman, 
appointed  by  the  local  Government,  and  fifty 
commissioners,  half  of  whom  are  elected  at 
triennial  ward  elections,  while  the  remainder 
are  appointed,  four  each  by  the  Bengal  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Calcutta  Trades  Associ- 
ation, two  by  the  Port  Commissioners,  and 
fifteen  by  the  local  Government.  The  Act  also 
constitutes  a  smaller  body,  the  General  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  Chairman  with  twelve 
of  the  commissioners,  four  elected  by  the  ward 
commissioners,  four  elected  by  the  other  commis- 
sioners and  four  appointed  by  the  local  Govern- 
ment. There  are  various  special  committees 
and  sub-committees.  An  amending  Bill  has 
published. 

The  entire  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
Chairman,  to  be  exercised  subject  to  the  approv- 
al or  sanction  of  the  Corporation  or  General 
Committee,  whenever  this  is  expressly  directed 
in  the  Act.  To  the  Corporation  are  reserved 
the  right  of  fixing  the  rates  of  taxation  and  such 
general  functions  as  can  be  efiiciently  performed 
by  a  large  body,  while  the  General  Committee 
stands  between  the  deliberative  and  executive 


authorities,  and  deals  with  those  matters  that 
are  ill-adapted  for  discussion  by  the  whole  Cor- 
poration but  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Chairman  alone.  Power  is  re- 
served to  the  local  Government  to  require  the 
municipal  authorities  to  take  action  in  certain 
circumstances,  and  their  sanction  is  required 
to  large  projects. 

Bombay. — The  municipal  corporation  of 
Bombay,  which  formed  the  model  for  the  new 
Calcutta  constitution,  dates  in  its  main  features 
from  1872  and  continues  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Act  of  1888  as  amended.  Some  important 
changes  were  made  by  the  City  of  Bombay 
Police  Charges  Act  of  1907,  which  relieved  the 
corporation  of  the  police  charges  of  the  city,  and 
made  over  to  them  in  exchange  further  responsi- 
bility for  primary  education,  medical  relief 
and  vaccination. 

The  Corporation  consists  of  72  councillors, 
of  whom  36  are  elected  by  wards,  16  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  2  by  the  Fellows  of  the 
University,  and  2  by  the  Bombay  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  remaining  16  being  appointed 
by  Government.  The  general  municipal  go- 
vernment is  vested  in  the  Corporation,  while 
the  ordinary  business  is  transacted  by  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  12  councillors,  8  appointed 
by  the  Corporation  and  4  by  Government.  The 
president  of  the  corporation  is  elected  by  the 
councillors  but  is  not,  like  the  chairman  of  the 
Calcutta  Corporation,  an  executive  officer,  fflie 
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chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  separate 
officer,  appointed  by  Government,  usually  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  styled 
the  Municipal  Commissioner,  who  can,  however, 
be  removed  by  a  vote  of  45  councillors. 

Madras. — A  new  Municipal  Act  for  the  City 
of  Madras  was  passed  in  1904.  By  this  Act 
the  number  of  the  municipal  commissioners, 
to  whom  as  a  body  the  name  Corporation  was 
now  applied,  was  increased  from  32  to  36,  besides 
the  President,  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  three  commissioners  each  by 
the  Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Madras  Trades  Association,  and  of  two  by  such 
other  associations,  corporate  bodies,  or  classes  of 
persons,  as  the  Local  Government  might  direct, 
while  the  number  to  be  elected  as  divisional 
elections  was  fixed  at  20.  Under  the  Act  pre- 
viously in  force  the  total  number  of  elected 
commissioners  was  not  more  than  24.  The 


DISTRICT  AND 

The  duties  and  functions  assigned  to  the 
municipalities  in  urban  areas  are  in  rural  areas 
entrusted  to  District  and  Local  Boards.  The 
systems  of  rural  local  government  In  the  various 
provinces  differ  widely.  The  Madras  organi- 
sation, which  provides  for  three  grades  of  local 
boards,  most  nearly  resembles  the  pattern  set  in 
the  original  orders.  Throughout  the  greater  part 
of  that  province  important  villages  and  groups 
of  villages  are  organised  as  '  Unions  '\  each 
controlled  by  a  panchayat.  These  bodies 
receive  the  proceeds  of  a  light  tax  on  houses,  and 
spend  them  mainly  on  sanitation.  Next  come 
the  Taluk  Boards,  which  form  the  agencv  for 
local  works  in  the  administrative  sections  into 
which  the  districts  are  divided.  Finally, 
there  is  the  District  Board,  with  general  control 
over  the  local  administration  of  the  district. 
In  Bombay  there  are  only  two  classes  of  boards, 
for  districts  and  talukas  respectively.  In 
Bengal,  the  Punjab,  and  the  North-West  Fron- 
tier Province  the  law  requires  a  District  Board 
to  be  established  in  each  district,  but  leaves 
the  establishment  of  subordinate  local  boards 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Local  Government.  The 
Bengal  Act  authorises  the  establishment  of 
village  Unions  also,  but  this  provision  has  not 
been  very  largely  used.  The  United  Provinces 
Act  formerly  in  force  directed  the  establishment 
of  district  and  sub-district  boards,  but  the  latter 
were  abolished,  as  mentioned  below,  in  1906. 
The  system  in  the  Central  Provinces  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  which  prevails  in  Madras, 
the  villages  being  aggregated  into  '*  circles 
and  ttie  circles  into  "groups",  each  of  which 
has  a  Local  Board,  while  for  each  district  there 
is  a  District  Council  having  authority  over 
the  Local  Boards.  In  Assam  district  boards 
have  not  been  introduced,  and  independent 
boards  are  established  in  each  sub-division. 
Neither  district  nor  sub-district  boards  exist 
in  Burma,  or  in  Baluchistan.  District  boards 
were  started  in  Lower  Burma  in  accordance 
with  Lord  Ripon's  Local  Self-Government 
Resolution  of  1882,  but  tlie  members  took  no 
active  interest  in  them,  and  they  died  out  after 
a  few  years.  The  district  funds  are  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Deputy  Commissioners  of 
districts. 


remaining  commissioners  were  appointed,  as 
they  are  under  the  new  Act,  by  the  Local  Go- 
I  vernment,  who  also  appoint  the  President, 
The  Act  ef  1904  also  introduced  various  other 
changes  in  the  law  which  need  not  be  specially 
noticed ;  it  was  modelled  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  Calcutta  Act  of  1899.    Executive  authority 
is  vested  in  the  President,  who  is  removable 
under  the  existing  law,  by  a  vote  of  28  com- 
missioners.   A   Standing  Committed,  consist- 
ing of  the  president  and  eight  other  commis- 
sioners, is    mainly   concerned    with  financial 
and  building  question.    The    President,  like 
the  chief  executive  officers  in  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  is  usually  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.    The  number  of  persons  enrolled 
as  voters  in  1911-12  was  9,824  rather  more 
I  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  adult  male  popu- 
I  lation.    The  control  of  the  Local  Government 
I  over  the  municipality  has  hitherto  been  more 
I  stringent  than  in  the  other  Presidency  towns. 


LOCAL  BOARDS. 

Elective  Principle. — The  degree  to  which 
the  elective  principle  has  been  introduced  varies 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  India ;  but  there 
is  a  considerable  proportion  of  elected  members 
everywhere,  except  in  the  North-West  Fron- 
tier Province,  where  the  system  of  election  was 
abolished  in  1903.    On  the  whole,  however, 
the  principle  of  representation  is  much  less 
developed  in  rural  than  in  municipal  areas. 
In  Madras  the  elective  system,  previously  applied 
i  to  the  district  boards  only,   was  extended  to 
I  the  Taluk  Boards  in  1909.    In  the  United  Pro- 
I  vinces  and  the  Central  Provinces  there  is  a 
I  substantial  majority  of  elected  members. 

Chairmen. — The  various  Acts  usually  leave 
,  it  to  the  Local  Government  to  decide  whether 
I  the  Chairman  of  the  district  board  shall  be  elect- 
!  ed  or    nominated.     In  most  provinces  the 
I  Collector  has,  as  a  general  rule,  been  appointed, 
I  though  in  the  Central  Provinces  the  president 
(  is  elected,  and  is  usually  a  non-official.    In  the 
I  United  Provinces  election,  subject  to  the  veto 
I  of  the  Local  Government,  was  prescribed  by  the 
'  Act  of  1906,  but  in  practice  the  Collector  is 
chosen.    As  regards  the  subordinate  boards, 
the  law  and  practice  vary.    Generally  speaking, 
the  sub-district  boards  are  on  the  footing  of 
subordinate  committees  or  agencies  of  the  dis- 
trict boards,  with  very  limited  powers  and 
resources ;   but  in  Madras  they  exercise  inde- 
pendent authority,  subject  to  the  general  control 
of  the  district  boards,  in  regard  to  the  less 
important  roads,  primary  education,  medical 
work,  and  sanitation. 

Provision  is  made,  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  in  the  case  of  municipalities,  for  the  exercise 
of  control  in  certain  directions  by  Government 
or  its  officers. 

Sub-District  Boards- — The  Decentralisation 
Commission,  having  in  view  the  admitted 
failure  of  sub-district  boards  as  a  whole,  under 
existing  arrangements,  except  tn  Madras  and 
Assam,  put  forward  proposals  for  making  them 
the  principal  agencies  of  rural  board  admin- 
istration by  giving  them  independent  resour- 
ces, separate  spheres  of  duty,  and  large  respon- 
sibilities. Proposals  for  giving  the  district 
boards  a  larger  measure  of  independence  were 
also  put  forward. 
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Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  sources 
of  income  open  to  rural  boards  are  much  nar- 
rower and  less  elastic  than  those  of  the  muni- 
cipalities. The  greater  part  of  their  revenue 
is  derived  from  a  cess  which  they  are  empowered 
to  levy  on  the  land,  and  which  usually  does 
not  exceed  one  anna  in  the  rupee  on  the  annual 
rent  value  (or,  in  ryatwari  provinces,  the 
Government  assessment).  The  cess  is  ordina- 
rily collected  by  Government  agency  along 
with  the  land  revenue,  and  varies  in  amount 
with  the  latter.  Since  1905  the  income  derived 
from  the  land  cess  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
special  Government  contribution  calculated  at 


stantial  amounts,  apart  from  this  special  con- 
tribution, are  granted  to  the  district  boards 
by  the  Local  Governments  for  various  purposes. 
Apart  from  receipts  in  connection  with  their 
educational  and  medical  institutions,  and 
markets,  the  only  other  important  sources  of 
independent  revenue  are  pounds  and  ferries, 
and,  in  Madras,  road  tolls.  Except  in  Madras, 
the  sub-district  boards  have  generally  no  in- 
dependent sources  of  income,  and  merely  receive 
such  moneys  as  the  District  Boards  may  allot  to 
them.  In  Madras  the  Taluk  Boards  receive 
half  the  land  cess  levied  in  their  areas,  as  well 
as  certain  miscellaneous  revenues. 


the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  of  that  income.  Sub- 
District  and  Local  Boards.— The  following  table  shows  the  general  constitution  of  the 
boards  in  each  province,  with  their  income  and  expenditure  in  1916-17,  the  latest  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available  : — 


No.  of  Members. 

Income. 

xOtai 

Administrations. 

of 

EX'Offido 

Ex- 

Boards. 

and 

Incidence 

penditure. 

Elected. 

No- 

Total. 

per 

minated. 

Head. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

97 

640 

734 

707,331 

3| 

733,630 

Bihar  and  Orissa  . . 

59 

270 

607 

574,744 

4 

567,953 

United  Provinces  . . 

48 

807 

272 

744,348 

3| 

735,628 

Punjab 

47 

545 

852 

539,096 

550,526 

Delhi   

1 

20 

7,788 

7,095 

I^orth-West  Frontier 

5 

218 

39,393 

5 

37,086 

Province, 

Central     Provinces  and 

102 

1,368 

496 

282,218 

5 

283,060 

Berar. 

Assam 

19 

202 

121 

144,256 

5i 
3" 

141,848 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1 

16 

25 

4,362 

4,118 

Coorg 

1 

2 

17 

6,183 

8i 

5,766 

Madras 

532 

1,176 

5,149 

1,624,548 

'^i 

1,598,824 

Bombay  

241 

1,703 

1,948 

578,283 

Ti 

544,006 

Total,  1916-17  . . 

1,153 

6,729 

10,459 

5,252,550 

5,209,540 

POLICY  OF  GOVERNMENT  DEFINED. 


The  Government  of  India  issued  on  April 
28th,  1915,  a  long  resolution  dealing  with  the 
growth  and  future  of  local  self-government 
in  India.  Erom  what  has  gone  betore  it  will 
have  been  seen  that  the  Decentralisation  Com- 
mission made  many  and  detailed  recommenda- 
tions on  this  question,  and  the  intention  of  the 
resolution  was  to  summarise  policy  on  these 
points,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  chain  of  pro- 
nouncements of  policy  which  commenced  with 
the  education  resolution  and  was  followed  by 
the  sanitary  resolution.  Owing  however  to  the 
wide  diversity  of  conditions  in  India,  and  the 
extent  to  which  local  self-government  must 
be  a  provincial  question,  it  was  not  apparently 
possible  to  lay  down  broad  and  simple  lines, 
especially  as  in  the  main  the  development  of 
local  self-government  is  a  question  of  the  pro- 
vision of  funds,  and  no  one  has  suggested 
whence  they  shall  come,  except  in  the  way  of 
doles  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  which  is 
already  overburdened.   The   Pvcsolution  was 


therefore  received  with  mixed  feelings.  Those 
who  expected  a  declaration  of  a  bold  forward 
policy  were  disappointed,  whilst  those  whf 
realised  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  workini 
of  the  principle  until  some  means  of  providing 
the  necessary  funds  are  devised  realised  that 
it  went  as  far  as  possible  in  existing  conditions. 

The  resolution  commenced  with  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  the  results  on  the 
whole  have  justified  the  policy  out  of  which 
local  self-government  arose.  The  degree  of 
success  varies  from  province  to  province  and 
from  one  part  of  a  province  to  another,  but 
tnere  is  definite  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
of  a  growth  of  a  feeling  of  good  citizenship, 
particularly  in  the  large  towns.  "On  all  sides 
there  are  signs  of  vitality  and  growth.**  Of 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reaUsing  the  ideals 
ol  the  past  the  resolution  placed  in  the  fore- 
front the  smaUness  and  inelasticity  of  the  local 
revenues,  then  the  indifference  still  prevailing 
in  many  places  towards  all  forms  of  public  life. 


Local  Government  Policy. 
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Oil  a  review,  the  Govenment  of  India  decided 
to  accept  the  view  of  the  local-government  or 
administration  as  to  the  degree  of  progress 
possible  at  the  present  time.  Local  Govern- 
ments and  Administrations,  the  resolution 
added,  were  prepared  to  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  main  recommendations  of  the  De- 
centralisation Commission. 

Turning  to  details  the  resolution  showed  that 
of  the  695  Chairmen  of  Municipalities  222 
consisted  of  elected  noii-olficials,  248  of  elected 
officials,  51  of  nominted  n on -officials,  174  of 
nominatv^d  officials.  The  election  oi  non-olficial 
chairmen  has  long  been  urged  by  Indian  poli- 
ticians, and  their  views  have  been  so  far  accepted 
that  the  majority  of  Local  Governments  are 
in  favour  of  substituting,  so  far  as  po?sibl<', 
n  on -official  for  official  chairmen.  With  regard 
to  the  larger  municipalities,  the  Bombay  system 
is  now  very  much  in  favour.  This  consists  i;i 
the  main  of  a  constitution  under  which  an 
elected  chairman  is  the  mouth-piece  of  thi- 
corporation,  whilst  the  head  of  the  executive 
is  an  official  nominated  by  Government  but 
under  the  control  of  the  Corporation.  Whilst 
not  pressing  this  system  on  all  Local  Govern- 
ments, the  resolution  pointed  out  that  it  had 
the  advantage  of  securing  a  continuous  and 
strong  executive  administration  by  a  paid 
staff,  whilst  maintaining  the  corporate  control 
and  activity  of  the  municipal  board.  As  to  the 
financial  resources  of  the  municipaUties,  it 
was  shown  that  tlie  aggregate  income  of  the 
701  municipalities  in  existence  at  tlie  close  of 
1912-13  (excluding  the  Presidency  towns  and 
Rangoon)  amounted  to  £3,282,845,  or  Bs. 
4,92,42,675  apart  from  extraordinary  receipts, 
or  an  average  of  £4,683  or  Rs.  70,245  a  year. 
This  shows  a  very  rapid  expansion.  Contri- 
butions from  Government  have  materially 
assisted  this  expansion.  Since  1911,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  have  made  grants  amounting 
to  £3,076,466  (Rs.  4,61,47,000),  of  which 
£368,200  (Rs.  55,23,000)  are  recurring,  for 
urban  sanitation.  Municipalities  have  also 
received  their  share — the  exact  figure  is  not 
easily  ascertainable — of  the  large  educational 
grants  made  by  the  Government  of  India  since 
1911,  amounting  to  about  £3,987,800  (Rs. 
6,98,17,000),  of  which  £826,666  (Rs.  1,24,00,000) 
are  recurring.  Municipal  boards  have  been 
relieved  of  all  charges  for  the  maintenance  of 
police  within  municipal  limits.  In  almost  every 
province  the  recommendation  that  municipali- 
ties should  be  relieved  from  financial  respon- 
sibility for  famine  relief  and  should  receive 
assistance  from  Government  in  the  case  of  severe 
epidemics,  has  been  already  given  effect  to, 
or  the  principle  has  been  accepted.  The 
Government  of  India  have  also  accepted  a 
further  re  commendation,  namely,  that  assistance 
may  legitimately  be  given  by  Government  to 
poorer  municipalities  which,  without  it,  would 
be  Unable  to  carry  on  the  normal  standard  of 
administration  required  from  them. 

On  the  very  important  subject  of  financial 
control,  which  is  sometimes  described  as  minute 
the  Government  of  India  suggested  that  the 
municipalities  should  have  a  freer  hand  with 
regard  to  their  budgets,  the  only  check  being 
the  maintenance  of  a  prescribed  minimum 
balance.  They  held  this  out  as  the  policy 
which  should  steadily  be  kept  In  view. 


The  Decentralisation  Commission  recom- 
mended that  sub-district  boards  should  be 

universally  estabhshed  and  that  they  should 
be  the  principal  agencies  of  rural  administra- 
tion. The  Government  of  India  left  this  ques- 
tion to  the  discr?tion  of  the  Local  Governments. 
The  Local  Governments  favoured  a  policy 
where  district  and  sub-district  boards  should 
contain  a  large  preponderance  of  elected  mem- 
bers. They  took  the  view,  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  concurred,  that  an  official 
should  remain  chairman  of  every  district  and 
sub-district  board.  The  total  number  of 
district  and  sub-district  boards  in  1913  was 
199  and  536  respectively,  with  an  aggregate 
income  of  £3,787,219  (Rs.  5,68,08,292).  In 
the  same  year  they  received  specially  large 
grants  from  the  sums  allotted  by  the  Imperial 
Government  for  education  and  sanitation.  The 
resolution  analysed  at  some  length  the  pro- 
posal that  district  boards  should  be  empowered 
to  levy  a  railway  or  tramway  cess,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  improvement  of  communications. 
The  Government  of  India  have  empowered 
district  boards  to  levy  a  special  extra  land  cess 
of  three  pies  in  the  rupee  on  the  annual  rent 
value  of  land  for  the  construction  of  light  rail- 
waj'^s  or  tramways,  conditional  on  the  proposal 
obtaining  the  assent  of  three -fourths  of  the 
members  of  the  board.  The  Government  of 
India  also  decided  that  the  board  could  issue 
debentures  secured  on  the  railway  property 
when  its  accumulated  funds  were  insufficient 
to  bear  the  cost  of  construction.  They  also 
recommended  that  the  present  restrictions  on 
the  financial  powers  of  the  boards  should  be 
gradually  relaxed,  in  the  direction  of  securing 
full  discretion  subject  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
prescribed  working  balance. 

Turning  to  the  organisation  of  the  villages 
the  resolution  expressed  the  views  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  towards  the  estabhshment  of 
panchayets  in  the  following  passage  : — "  where 
any  practicable  scheme  can  be  worked  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  people  concerned,  full  experi- 
ment should  be  made  on  lines  approved  by  the 
local  government  or  administration  concerned." 
With  this  general  recommendation  they  left 
the  matter  to  the  local  authorities.  With 
regard  to  the  Presidency  Corporations,  the 
Decentralisation  Commission  recommended 
that  the  Bombay  system  of  an  unofficial  chair- 
man and  an  official  head  of  the  executive  should 
be  generally  followed.  Bengal  and  Madras 
agreed  generally  with  the  proposal,  but  Rangoon 
regarded  it  as  unsuitable  to  the  conditions 
there  obtaining.  The  Government  of  India 
declined  to  endorse  the  suggestion  that  a 
Local  Government  Board  should  be  formed  in 
each  Province  for  the  control  of  the  local  bodies. 
In  conclusion,  the  resolution  summarised  the 
policy  of  the  Government  of  India  towards 
the  development  of  local  self-government 
as  one  ol  prudent  boldness,  calculating  risks 
but  not  afraid  to  take  them  in  the  cause 
of  progress. 

Since  this  resolution  was  issued  the  Bombay 
Government  has  appointed  a  strong  mixed 
committee  to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
looftl  self-government  in  the  rural  area?,  whose 
report  is  awaited  with  great  interest. 
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The  iiistory  ol  the  sanitary  departments  in 
India  goes  back  for  about  fifty  years.  During 
that  period  great  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  towns, 
though  much  remains  to  be  done ;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  rural  sanitation  which  involves  the 
health  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  has 
been  slow,  and  incommensurate  with  the  thought 
and  labour  bestowed  on  the  subject.  "The 
reason  lies  in  the  apathy  of  the  people  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  domestic 
customs  injurious  to  health.  While  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plains  of  India  are  on  the  whole 
distinguished  lor  personal  cleanliness,  the  sense 
of  public  cleanliness  has  ever  been  wanting. 
Great  improvements  have  been  effected  in 
many  places  ;  but  the  village  house  is  still  often 
ill-ventilated  and  over-populated ;  the  village 
site  dirty,  crowded  with  cattle,  choked  with  rank 
vegetation,  and  poisoned  by  stagnant  pools ; 
and  the  village  tanks  polluted,  and  used  in- 
discriminately for  bathing,  cooking  and  drinking. 
That  the  way  to  improvement  lies  through  the 
education  of  the  people  has  always  been 
recognised** 

Of  recent  years  the  pace  has  been  speeded 
up  as  education  progressed,  education  develop- 
ed, and  funds  were  available.  In  a  resolution 
Issued  in  May  23rd,  1914,  the  Government  of 
India  summarised  the  position  at  that  time,  and 
laid  down  the  general  lines  of  advance.  This 
resolution  (Gazette  of  India,  May- 25th,  1914) 
should  be  studied  by  all  who  desire  to  under- 
stand the  present  position  and  policy  :  its  main 
features  are  summarised  here. 

The  governments  in  India  have  moved  more 
rapidly  of  late.  In  1898,  the  Government  of 
India  issued  an  important  statem^  nt  of  policy. 
In  1908,  imperial  grants  amounting  to  Rs. 
30,00,000  (  £200,000  )  a  year  were  made  to  local 
Governments.  A  new  department  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  was  created  in  1910  in 
order  to  relieve  the  Home  Department  of  edu- 
cation, sanitation  and  some  other  branches  of 
the  administration.  In  addition  to  sanitary 
conferences  held  by  local  Governments,  three 
All-India  sanitary  conferences  were  convened 
at  Bombay,  Madras  and  Lucknow,  respectively, 
over  which  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Harcourt  Butler 
presided  as  Member  of  the  Governor-General's 
Council  in  charge  of  the  department  concerned. 
These  conferences  were  attended  by  non-officials 
as  well  as  oflBcials,  by  laymen  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional sanitarians.   Again,  the  Indian  Re- 


search Fund  Association  has  been  founded 
to  further  the  prosecution  of  research,  and  the 
propagation  of  knowledge  and  experimental 
measures  generally  in  connection  with  the 
causation,  mode  of  spread  and  prevention  of 
communicable  diseases.  To  this  fund  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  make  an  annually  recurring 
grant  of  5  lakhs  of  rupees  (£33,333).  Moreover 
since  the  constitution  of  the  new  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  India,  imperial 
grants  have  been  made  to  local  Govern- 
ments and  Administrations  to  the  amount  of 
Es.  4,61,47,000  (£3,076,466),  of  which  Rs. 
55.23,000  (£368,200)  are  recurring,  and  Rs. 
4,06,24,000  (£2,708,266)  non-recurring.  In 
addition,  grants  amounting  to  Rs.  82-33  lakhs 
(£548,866)  a  year  have  been  made  to  district 
boards  in  certain  provinces,  a  substantial  portion 
of  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  expended  on  rural 
sanitation.  These  grants  have  rendered  prac- 
ticable the  execution  of  schemes  which  a  few 
years  ago  seemed  beyond  the  limits  of  financial 
possibility ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  movement  for  sanitary  reform  is  now  well 
established  and  progressive  throughout  the 
country. 

Organisation. — As  a  result  of  the  Plague 
Commission's  Report  Lord  Curzon's  Govern- 
ment took  up  with  vigour  the  reorganisation 
of  the  sanitary  department.  Research  in- 
stitutes were  started  and  an  appointment  of 
Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government 
of  India  was  created.  The  functions  of  this 
officer  were  to  advise  the  Government  of  India 
upon  sanitary  and  bacteriological  questions  to 
settle  with  local  Govern. nents  the  principles 
on  which  an  advance  should  be  made  and  to 
organise  and  direct  research  throughout  India. 
The  arrangement  was  not  completely  successful. 
Among  the  disadvantages,  the  separation  of 
research  from  clinical  work  deterred  men  from 
entering  the  department,  and  the  office  work  in 
connection  with  research  prevented  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner  from  undertaking  wide  and 
constant  touring.  The  organisation  was  accord- 
ingly modified  in  19 1 2.  The  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner is  now  the  independent  adviser  to 
the  Government  of  India  in  all  technical  and 
sanitary  matters,  but  all  questions  of  personnel 
as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  bacterio- 
logical department  and  research  generally  have 
been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Director- 
General,  Indian  Medical  Service,  witM  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  as  his  staff  officer. 


The  Sanitary  Organisation. 

The  sanctioned  strength  of  the  superior  sanitary  organisation  in  India  now  is 
(fl)  A  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India. 
(b)  A  bacteriological  department  comprising — 
(t)  thirteen  laboratory  appointments  distributed  as  follows : — • 


Central  Research  Institute 

Bombay  Bacteriological  Laboratory 

King  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Madras  . 

Pasteur  Institute,  Kasauli 

Pasteur  Institute,  Coonoor   , 


1  Director  and  3  Assistants, 

1  Director  and  2  Assistants- 

1  Director  and  1  Assistant. 

1  Director  and  1  Assistant. 

1  Director  and  1  Assistant* 


(ti)  fifteen  new  appointments  recently  sanctioned  for  the  prosecution  of  research  work 
and  direct  investigation  in  the  field. 
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(c)  The  following  establishments  under  local  Governments : — 


Sanitary 
Conimis- 
sioneis. 

Deputy 

Health  Officers,'  Sanitary  Engineers. 

Province. 

Sanitary 
ComiiiiS" 
sioners. 

1st 
class. 

2nd 
class. 

Sanitary 
Engi- 
neers. 

Deputy  or 
Assistant 
Sanitary 
Engineers. 

1 
1 

3 
5 

12 
4 

19 
9 

1 
i 

6 

United  Provinces 

1 
1 

5 
4 

6 
11 

17 
17 

1 
1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 
4 

5 
16 

1 

1 

1 

Central  Provinces 

1 
1 

3 

2 

8 
2 

1 
1 

2 

Assam  

North-West  P^i'onticr  Province 

1 
1 

1 
1 

*i 

i 

1 

Delhi   

1 

3 

1 

Total  .. 

11 

26 

45 

94 

10 

Provincial  Agency.— In  their  resolution, 
dated  the  23rd  May  1912,  the  Government  ot 
India  provided  for  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  Deputy  Sanitary  Commissioners  and  for  the 
appointment  of  health  officers  (of  the  first-class 
for  larger  municipalities  and  of  the  second-class 
for  the  smaller  towns  )  on  the  lines  of  detailed 
proposals  received  from  local  Governments. 
Twelve  additional  appointments  of  Deputy 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  thirty-five  appoint- 
ments of  health  officer  of  the  first-class  and  a 
large  addition  to  the  number  of  second-class 
health  officers  were  sanctioned  in  1912  and 
1913,  the  entire  cost  of  the  additional  Deputy 
Sanitary  Commissioners  on  the  basis  of  the  scale 
of  pay  fixed  for  Indians  and  half  the  cost  of  the 
health  officers  being  met  by  imperial  grants. 
The  Government  of  India  also  advised  local 
Governments  to  take  powers,  where  these  did 
not  exist,  to  require  a  municipality  to  appoint  a 
health  officer  and  to  veto  the  appointment  of  an 
unfit  person.  Such  powers  already  exist  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  have  recently  been 
taken  by  legislation  in  Bengal.  Simultaneously, 
the  Government  of  India  recommended  the 
system  in  force  in  Madras  whereby  every  munici  • 
pality  is  required  to  employ  one  or  more  trained 
sanitary  inspectors  in  proportion  to  population. 
Sanitary  inspectors  are  now  being  employed  in 
large  numbers  in  towns.  In  addition,  the  civil 
surgeon  in  every  district  is  the  sanitary  adviser 
of  the  local  authorities  and  in  most  provmces 
controls  the  vaccination  staff.  The  provision 
of  an  increased  staff  of  sanitary  engineers  is 
engaging  urgent  attention. 

Voluntary  Agency.— The  Government  of  i 
India  attach  great  importance  to  the  organisa-  j 
tion  of  voluntary  agencies  and  have  recently  i 
made  a  grant  of  Rs.  20,000  (£1,333)  a  sum  j 
equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment to  the  Bombay  Sanitary  Association, 
which  was   founded  in  1903,  and  now  has ! 


corresponding  branches  in  several  districts  and 
Native  States. 

Research. — The  policy  of  the  Government 
of  India  is  to  keep  the  control  of  research  under 
itself,  but  to  decentralise  other  branches  of 
sanitation.  The  creation  of  an  imperial  depart- 
ment is  110  departure  from  that  policy,  and  the 
large  imperial  grants  already  mentioned  have 
been  made  without  any  interference  with  pro- 
vincial Governments.  While  the  general  direc- 
tion of  a  policy  o'i  public  health  must  remain 
with  the  central  Government,  all  detailed  control 
and  executive  action  are,  and  will  be,  left  to 
local  Governments.  The  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioner with  the  Government  of  India  is  a  touring 
officer  empowered  to  consult  and  confer  inform- 
ally with  local  Governments  and  their  officers 
upon  matters  connected  with  sanitation.  He 
is  not  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  authority 
of  Local  Governments  over  the  officers  under 
their  control. 

Provincial  Officers.— The  position  of 
Provincial  Sanitary  Commissioners  towards  the 
administrative  heads  of  the  medical  department 
varies  somewhat  in  different  provinces.  The 
Government  of  India  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  arrangements  which  local  Governments 
may  consider  best  suited  to  local  conditions  but 
they  desire  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  defin- 
ing the  functions  of  the  two  officers  and  securing 
to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  the  position  of 
responsible  technical  adviser  to  the  local 
Government  in  all  matters  affecting  public 
health. 

Sanitary  Boards.— In  every  province, 
sanitary  boards  have  been  composed  with  vary- 
nig  powers,  some  being  merely  advisory,  others 
having  authority  to  sanction  schemes  and  allot 
funds.  These  boards  are  composed  of  officers 
belonging  to  the  medical,  sanitary,  engineering 
and  other  branches  of  the  civil  services  with  the 
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addition  of  non-oflQcials.  Tlie  Government  of 
India  view  with  favour  and  confidence  the  de- 
volution of  financial  authority  and  responsibility 
to  these  boards,  and  they  commend  to  local 
Governments  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
salaried  secretary  to  the  board  where  this  has 
not  been  done.  They  believe  that  such  an 
appointment,  wherever  made,  has  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  efficiency. 

Training. — Arrangements  for  training  the 
superior  sanitary  staff  are  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  India.  The 
chief  difficulty  at  present  is  to  provide  course  < 
in  practical  hygiene  and  in  the  study  of  the 
bacteriology  and  etiology  of  tropical  diseases. 
It  is  hoped  in  the  near  future  to  make  arrango- 
ments  in  India  for  the  former  and  to  utilise  tho 
schools  of  tropical  medicine  at  Calcutta  and  else- 
where for  the  latter.  Meanwhile,  a  British 
diploma  in  public  health  is  required  from  candi- 
dates for  the  post  of  Deputy  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioners and  health  officers  of  the  first  class.  The 
problems  of  public  health  in  India  are  vitally 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  biting  insects  are  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  dissemination  of  disease 
and  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  providein  India, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  complete  course  of  training 
for  sanitary  officers. 

Training  classes  for  sanitary  inspectors  arc 
now  held  in  all  the  more  important  provinces. 

Department  of  Public  Health. — A  sub- 
stantial beginning  has  thus  been  made  for  the 
development  of  a  department  of  public  health 
and  Indians  have  been  freely  enlisted  for  it. 
The  posts  of  Deputy  Sanitary  Commissioner  and 
health  officer  are  now  open  to  Indians.  Nine 
Deputy  Sanitary  Commissioners  out  of  26  and 
the  majority  of  health  officers  are  Indians.  Th^ 
new  bacteriological  department  consisting  of 
28  officers  is  also  open  to  duly  qualified  Indians. 

As  health  officers  and  Sanitary  Engineers ' 
gradually  relieve  Deputy  Sanitary  Commis-  ; 
sionersof  much  of  the  drudgery  of  inspection  | 
and  routine  work,  it  is  hoped  that  the  latter 
will  be  set  free  to  deal  with  epidemics  and  ' 
communicable  diseases  from  a  higher  plane,  and  i 
to  consider  issues  of  public  health  wider  than  | 
those  which  they  are  able  to  review  to-day.  It  is  j 
therefore  important  to  provide  in  advance  free  i 
interchange  between  them,  the  laboratory " 
workers  and  those  carrying  out  practical  re- 
search in  the  field.  I 

Progress  of  Research.— Research  is  slowly  ; 
lifting  the  veil  which  hides  the  secrets  of  disease 
and  mortality  and  opening  up  fields  of  inquiry  \ 
scarcely  thought  of  a  generation  ago.    The  dis- 1 
covery  by  Sir  Ronald  Ross  of  the  part  played  j 
by  the  mosquito  in  the  cemmunication  of 
malaria  and  the  appointment  of  the  Plague 
Commission  in  1898  are  landmarks  in  the  his- 
tory of  Indian  Sanitation.    In  1902,  a  research 
institute  was  founded  at  Guindy  in  Madras, 
named  the  King  Institute  after  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  King,   CLE.,  I.M.S.,  in  view  of  his 
devoted  efforts  in  the  cause  of  sanitation  in 
that  presidency.   In  1905  Lord  Curzon's  Gov- 
ernment summed  up  the  position  and  the 
policy  of  the  Government  of  India  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  laboratories  for  the  study 
of  problems  of  public  health  in  India.  The 
fimctions  of  the  central-laboratory  Were  original 
research,  the  preparation  of  curative  sera  and 


the  training  of  scientific  workers.  The  functions 
of  the  provincial  laboratories  were  diagnosis 
and  special  research  connected  with  local  con- 
ditions. This  policy  has  been  steadily  deve- 
loped. The  Central  Research  Institute  has 
been  established  at  Kasauli.  The  Plague  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Parel  has  been  extended 
and  re-equipped  and  is  now  the  bacteriological 
laboratory  for  the  Bombay  Presidency;  and  a 
proposal  is  under  consideration  to  attach  to  it 
a  school  of  tropical  medicine.  A  research  labo- 
ratory and  school  of  tropical  medicme  are  under 
construction  at  Calcutta.  Pasteur  institutes 
exist  at  Kasauli  and  Coonoor.  A  third  is  about 
to  be  established  in  Burma,  and  it  is  under  dis- 
cussion to  establish  others  in  Assam  (where  it 
will  be  combined  with  a  research  laboratory) 
and  Bombay. 

Besides  the  routine  work  connected  with 
the  bacteriological  diagnosis  of  disease,  anti- 
rabic  treatment,  the  manufacture  of  various 
vaccines  and  sera  and  general  research,  these 
laboratories  at  different  times  have  been  the 
I  centres  of  many  special  investigations  notable 
amongst  which  are  those  on  plague  and  enteric 
fever.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  each  pro- 
vince in  India  will  have  a  laboratory  fully 
equipped  for  research. 

Research  Fund  Association. — The  found- 
ation of  the  Indian  Research  Fund  Association 
in  1911  has  marked  an  important  era  in  sanitary 
;  progress.  The  control  and  management  of 
!  the  association  arc  vested  in  a  governing  body, 
the  president  of  which  is  the  Member  in  charge 
of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  governing  body  is  assisted 
by  a  scientific  advisory  board,  of  which  not  less 
than  three  members  have  seats  on  the  govern- 
ing body.  Tliey  examine  all  proposals  for 
work  in  connection  with  the  scientific  objects 
of  the  association  and  report  as  to  their  im  port- 
ance  and  feasibility.  The  mem.bers  of  this 
board  are  appointed  for  one  year,  but  are  eligible 
for  re-election,  and  they  have  power  to  add  to 
their  number.  The  present  members  are  the 
Director-General,  Indian  Medical  Service,  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  wi^h  the  Govemmpnt 
of  India,  the  Director  of  the  Central  Research 
Institute  at  Kasauli,  the  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
CentrPui  Malarial  Bureau  and  the  Assistant 
Director-General,  Indian  Medical  Service  (Sani- 
tary). Sir  Ronald  Ross  has  been  elected  an 
honorary  consulting  member.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Indian  Research  Fimd  Association 
is  open  to  non-officials.  Every  donor  of  Rs. 
5,000  is  entitled  to  become  a  permanent  member, 
while  every  subscriber  of  Rs.  100  per  annum 
can  be  a  temporary  member.  Members  of  the 
association  are  entiticd  to  attend  and  take  part 
in  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  association 
and  to  receive  copies  of  the  reports  and  other 
publications  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the 
association.  Although,  so  far,  the  fund  has 
been  financed  solely  by  the  Government  of 
India,  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  Indian  philan- 
thropists will  contribute  towards  the  expansion 
of  the  association  by  founding  chairs  of  research 
by  financing  experimental  research  measures  and 
otherwise. 

The  association  has  also  started  a  journal  for 
the  publication  of  medical  research  work  done 
in  India — the  "Indian  Journal  of  Medical 
Research" — published  quarterly.   The  fav- 
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ourable  reception  whicn  Has  been  accorded  to  I 
the  first  three  numbers  is  evidence  of  the  incre-  j 
ased  interest  that   is  being  taken  in  sanitarj' 
science  in  India  to-day.  j 

Water  Supply. — Few  subjects  have  received  | 
more  attention  of  late  than  the  provision  of  a  ' 
piped  supply  of  filtered  water  in  towns.  Complete  | 
figures  are  not  available  but  sums  amounting  I 
to  at  least  Rs.  3,51,58,297  (£2,343,886)  have  been 
spent  during  tlie  last  20  years  on  completed 
schemes.  Projects  costing  Rs.  1,10,03,433  ' 
( £933,562  )  are  under  construction  and  pro-  ^ 
jects  costing  Rs.  1,14,44,750  (  £762,983  )  have  ! 
been  prepared  and  sanctioned.  These  figures  * 
are  exclusive  of  the  expenditure  in  the  Presi-  ! 
dency  towns  and  Rangoon.  j 

Drainage. — Drainage  schemes   on  modern  j 
lines,  are  the  basis  of  all  sanitary  improvement  \ 
in   urban  areas.    The  demand  for  them  is 
scarcely  less  than  that  for  piped  water  and  is  I 
steadily  on  the  increase.  As  in  the  case  of  water  j 
supply  complete  figures  are  not  available  but 
the  known  expenditure  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  considerable  and  is  now  rapidly 
increasing.  The  expenditure  on  completed  works 
outside  the  Presidency  towns  and  Rangoon 
during  that  period  amounted  to  Rs.  97,65,049 
(£651,003),  whereas  the  cost  of  the  works  under  i 
construction  is  estimated  at  Rs.  1,54,20,502 
(£1,028,033).    In    the    beginning  precedence 
over  drainage  was  given  to  piped  water-supply 
but  experience  has  demonstrated  the  advant- 
age of  introducing  both  concurrently.  With- 
out drainage  there  is  no  means  of  carrying  off 
the  surplus  water  and  without  piped  water- 
supply  it  is  difficult  to  fiush  the  drains  properly. 

When  drainage  schemes  on  modem  lines 
were  first  started  in  this  country,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  bias  against  the  use  of  sewers, 
and,  wherever  possible,  open  drains  were 
adopted.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
preference  for  the  open  drain  and  the  fear  that 
sewers  would  give  excessive  trouble  were  not 
well  founded.  On  the  contrary,  much  of  the 
advantage  of  a  drainage  system  is  lost  if  only 
open  drains  are  used,  as  the  old  system  of  hand- 
carriage  latrines  has  to  be  continued.  More- 
over, economy  in  establishment  is  possible  only 
in  the  case  of  a  sewage  system. 

Pilgrimages. — Pilgrimages  necessitating  as 
they  do  the  collection  of  large  numbers  of 
persons,  often  more  than  a  million,  at  one 
place  at  one  time  have  an  important  sanitary 
aspect  mainly  in  connection  with  cholera 
and  other  communicable  diseases.  The 
Government  of  India  recently  decided  to 
examine  the  sanitary  arrangements  at  the  chief 

!)laces  of  pilgrimage  throughout  India  and 
ocal  Governments  were  asked  to  appoint 
provincial  committees  for  this  purpose  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  witii 
the  Government  of  India  with  a  view  to  for- 
mulate practical  schemes  of  improvement.  The 
inquiry  is  still  in  progress  but  the  Government 
of  India  have  already  made  a  grant  of  Rs.  2  lakhs 
(£13,333)  and  promised  an  additional  grant 
of  4  lakhs  of  rupees  (£26,666)  spread  over  four 
years  towards  the  improvement  of  the  pilgrim 
route  to  Badrinath ;  and  they  have  made  a 
further  recurring  grant  of  Rs.  20,000  (£1,333) 
a  year  for  the  same  object.  The  important 
question  of  Improving  the  conditions  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  Hedjaz  by  Indian  Musulmans 


is  undergoing  close  scrutiny.  The  Governor - 
General  in  Council  anticipates  that  these  in- 
quiries will  lead  to  signal  sanitary  improvements 
and  promote  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
many  millions  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  Indian 
subjects. 

Rural  Sanitation,— The  following  obser- 
vations are  based  on  practical  experience  of 
rural  sanitation : — 

(a)  Travelling  dispensaries  may  be  used 
to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  simple 
facts  regarding  the  more  common 
diseases.  For  this  purpose  the  sub- 
assistant  surgeons  in  charge  should  be 
given  a  special  training  in  hygiene. 
Once  they  become  known  to  the  people 
as  healers  of  the  sick  their  advice  as 
sanitarians  may  become  more  accept- 
able. 

(b)  The  improvement  of  the  village  water- 
supply  is  as  important  as  it  is  difficu  t. 
Apparently,  excellent  results  have 
been  obtained  by  disinfection  of  wells 
with  permanganate  of  potash.  Ex- 
periments are  being  made  in  different 
parts  of  India  in  the  use  of  tube-wells, 
etc.  It  might  serve  as  an  useful  object 
lesson  to  use  pumps  and  tube-wells 
for  the  provision  of  water  at  fairs, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  local  public 
offices.  In  some  localities,  a  tank 
supply  alone  is  possible  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  protect  even  new  tanks 
from  pollution. 

(c)  In  several  provinces,  notably  in  Madras, 
village  unions  or  circles  have  been 
formed  and  their  committees  entrusted 
with  small  grants  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sanitation  of  the  village 
site.  This  measure  might  be  extended 
experimentally  els(> where.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  discussion  and 
inquiry  regarding  sanitary  work. 

{d)  Village  midwives  are,  in  some  districts, 
encouraged  by  small  grants  of  money 
and  rewards  to  attend  at  the  head- 
quarters hospital  for  a  short  and  simple 
course  of  training.  These  measures 
open  up  possibilities  with  reference 
to  a  reduction  in  infantile  mortality 
and  children's  diseases  generally. 

(6)  In  most  districts  in  India,  the  civil 
surgeon  is  also  in  theory  the  sanitary 
officer  of  the  district.  His  duties  at 
head-quarters,  however,  do  not  allow 
him  to  tour  and  inspect  in  the  district 
to  the  ^tent  that  is  necessary ;  even 
in  the  case  of  epidemics  in  the  district 
it  is  sometimes  not  possible  for  him  to 
leave  headquarters.  In  some  provinces, 
district  sanitary  officers  have  been 
appointed  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  more  such  appointments  are 
required  and  that  one  of  the  most 
urgent  and  hopeful  measures  for 
promoting  rural  sanitation  is  the 
appointment  of  well  qualified  and 
whole-time  district  health  officers  to 
control  and  organise  all  sanitary 
arrangements  and  experiments  in  the 
district. 
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Birth  and  Death  Hates.— The  population  of  the 
stered  In  1917  was  238,4  96,222.  9,37^,3-19  births  and 
per  mille  being  38*41  and  32*72  as  compared  with  an 
the  previous  five  years. 

The  lowest  birth  rates  were  recorded  in  Coorg 
Province  32*1 ;  and  Maaras  32*4  :  but  an  excess  of 
prov.nccs  except  Ajmer  Merwara  and  Bombay.  The 
Berar  and  Assam  were  lower  than  in  the  preceding 
in  excess  of  the  rate  for  the  previous  year. 


areas  in  which  births  and  deaths  were  regi- 
7,803,832  deaths  were  registered ;  the  rates 
average  of  38*42  and  29 '^9  respectively  for 

30*51;  Assam  31*35;  Korth-W est  Frontier 
births  over  deaths  was  noticed  in  all  the 
death-rates  of  Bengal,  Central  Provinces  and 
year,  while  Bombay's  death  rate  Was  7*44 


Province. 


Birth  Kates  (per  mille). 


1916. 


1917. 


Death  Rates  (per  mille). 


1916. 


1917. 


Delhi   

Bengal   

Bihar  and  Orissa  . . 
Assam   

United  Provinces  . . 
Punjab   

N.  W.  Frontier  Province 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar 

Madras 

Coorg   

Bombay  

Burma,  Lower 

Burma,  Upper 
A  jmer-Merwara 


Total 


49*39 
31*89 


86*6 
30*52 


43*9 
45*6 


33*8 
43*85 


32*5 
28*74 


35*98 
32*75 


35*30 
38*68 


37*13 


52*75 
35*91 


40-4 
31-35 


46*8 
45*3 


32*1 
48*13 


32*4 
30*61 


35*73 
35*58 


37*34 
36*81 


39*33 


32-92 
27*37 


32*8 
28*59 


29*50 
30*7 


30*1 
39*95 


21*9 
27-23 


33*32 
22*61 


26-21 
40*48 


29-10 


32-68 
26-19 


35-2 
27*9 


37*91 
37-9 


29-9 
36-6 


26-2 
28-87 


40*76 
24-80 


26-13 
102-96 


32-72 


Chief  Diseases, — There  are  three  main  classes  of  fatal  disease :  specific  fevers,  diseases  affecting 
the  abdominal  organs,  and  lung  diseases.  Intestinal  and  skin  parasites,  ulcers  and  other  indications 
of  scurvy  widely  prevail.  The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  and  from  each 
of  the  principal  diseases  in  British  India  and  death-rates  per  1,000  : — 


Years. 

Deaths  from 
all 

Causes. 

Cholera. 

Small-Pox. 

Fevers. 

Dysentery 

and 
Diarrhoea. 

Plague. 

Respira- 
tory 
Diseases. 

1012 

7,090,991  j 

407,769 
1*71 

89,357 
*37 

3,936,085 
16*49 

292,216 
1*22 

263,037 
1*10 

247,736 
1*04 

1913 

6,845,018  1 

294,815 
1*24 

98,155 
•41 

3,983,112 
16*71 

246,578 
1*03 

198,456 
0*83 

237,229 
1-00 

1914 

7,155,771  1 

280,730 
1*18 

76,590 
-32 

4,092,345 
17-16 

278,225 
1*17 

266,588 
1*12 

261,149 
1*09 

1915 

7,142,412  1 

404,472 
1*70 

83,282 
-35 

3,990,287 
16*73 

261,800 
1*10 

380,501 
1*60 

257,721 
1-08 

1916 

6,940,436  f 

288,047 
1*21 

00.642 
•25 

4,085,784 
17*13 

248,381 
1*04 

205,527 
•86 

286,247 
1*20 

191 7 

7,803,832  1 

267,002 
1*12 

62,277 
•26 

4,555,221 
19-10 

260,984 
1-10 

437,036 
1-83 

316,821 
1-33 
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Cholera. — To  cholera  in  1917  were  ascribed 
267,002  deaths  which  represent  a  death  rate  of 
1'12  as  compared  with  1*21  in  the  previous 
year.  Bihar  and  Orissa  suffered  more  heavily 
from  this  disease  than  any  other  administration 
and  was  responsible  for  41  per  cent,  of  the  all- 
India  cholera  mortality,  reporting  a  cholera 
death  rate  of  3'1.  Assam,  1*81,  and  Madras, 
1'5,  were  the  only  other  administrations  in 
which  the  cholera  death  rate  was  in  excess  of 
unity.  The  North-West  Frontier  Province 
was  altogether  free  from  the  disease  and  the 
incidence  was  extremely  low  in  Upper  Burma, 
the  Central  Provinces,  Delhi  and  the  Punjab. 

Small-pox. — Small-pox  was  not  an  important 
cause  of  mortality  in  1917  .  The  62,277  deaths 
ascribed  to  it  are  equivalent  to  a  mortality  rate 
of  0'26  as  compared  with  0*25  in  1916.  More 
than  half  the  small-pox  deaths  were  reported 
from  the  Madras  Presidency  where  the  disease 
caused  a  death  rate  of  0'9.  The  two  small 
provinces  of  Coorg  and  Ajmer-Merwara  suffered 
relatively  very  severely,  returning  small-pox 
death  rates  of  3 '23  and  2-54. 

Plague. — 437,036  deaths  were  attributed  to 
plague  in  1917,  equivalent  to  a  death  rate  of 
1'83  as  compared  with  0*86  in  the  previous 
year.   The  four  most  severe  epidemics,  witli 


the  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  each,  were 
experienced  in  1904-05,  1,328,249;  1906-07, 
1,286,513;  1903-04,  1,138,451  and  1917-18, 
820,292.  The  two  mildest  outbreaks  were 
those  of  1898-99  and  1908-09  when  the  total 
plague  deaths  amounted  to  only  119,045  and 
126,442,  respectively. 

Fevers. — '  Fevers '  were  the  cause  in  1917 
of  4^  million  deaths  or  more  than  58  per  cent, 
of  the  total  mortality  from  all  causes.  The 
'  fever '  death  rate  for  India  as  a  whole  was  19*  10 
as  compared  with  17' 13  in  1916  and  16*73  in 
1915.  The  proportion  of  total  deaths  ascribed 
to  '  fever  '  was  comparatively  low  in  Madras  31 
per  cent.,  Burma  32  per  cent,  and  Bombay  37 
per  cent.  Ajmer-Merwara  returned  the  ex- 
tremely high  fever  death  rate  of  68*41 :  it  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  deaths  should  have  been  attributed  to 
plague. 

Dysentery  and  Diarrhoea. — A  death  rate 
of  1*09  was  ascribed  to  dysentery  and  diarrhoea 
in  1917  as  compared  with  1*04  in  1916.  Of  the 
major  provinces  Central  Provinces  and  Berar, 
2*55,  United  Provinces,  1*99,  Bombay,  1*85, 
and  Lower  Burma,  1  08,  alone  reported  dy- 
sentery and  diarrhoea  death  rates  in  excess  of 
unity. 


MEDICAL  I 

Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  &c. — There  were 
3,051  of  these  institutions  in  existence  at  the 
end  of  1916  :  during  1917  the  number  decreased 
by  60,  giving  a  total  at  the  end  of  1917  of 
2,991.  This  decrease  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  demand  for  subordinate  personnel 
neces^tated  by  the  War.  The  necessity  for 
more  of  these  institutions  is  felt  in  almost 
every  part  of  India.  In  spite  of  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  dispensaries,  there  has  been 
a  greatly  increased  number  of  in-patients  and 
out-patients,  and  the  total  number  of  patients 
treated  has  risen  up  from  34,454,775  in  1916  to 
35,588,432  in  1917.  The  number  of  operations 
has  fallen  from  1,376,504  in  1916  to  1,371,536 
.in  1917,  a  decrease  of  4,968. 

Medical  Colleges. — ^There  are  five  medical 
colleges  (Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Lahore  and 
Lucknow),  the  students  in  which  numbered 
in  1916,  2,730  including  a  few  women.  There 
are  also  15  medical  schools,  the  students  in 
which  numbered  2,936.  There  is  an  X-ray 
institution  at  Dehra-Dun  where  a  class  of  in- 
struction was  attended  by  20  students.  Branch 
installations  opened  at  Delhi  and  Simla  are 
obtaining  a  large  number  of  patients. 


Pasteur  Institutes. — ^There  were  Pasteur 
Institutes  for  anti-rabic  treatment  at  Kasauli 
(Punjab),  Coonoor  (Madras),  ShiUong  (Assam) 
and  Rangoon  (Burma).  In  these  four  institutes 
8,632  patients  were  treated  during  the  year. 

Lunatic  Asylums.— The  treatment  of  lun- 
atics at  asylums  prevails  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale ;  but  the  asylum  population  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  number  of  asylums 
in  1917  was  22.  The  number  of  patients 
admitted  was  2,617  as  against  2,529  in  1916. 
The  total  asylum  population  of  the  year  was 
9,793. 

Leper  Asylums.— There  are  many  leper 
asylums  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Madras  Government  Leper  Asylum,  the  Ma- 
tunga  Leper  Home,  Bombay,  the  Trivandrum 
State  Leper  Asylum  and  the  Calcutta  Leper 
Asylum.  There  are  also  many  asylums  or 
homes,  frequently  under  some  sort  of  Govern- 
ment supervision,  including  about  50  asylums 
of  the  Mission  to  Lepers. 
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This  accouut  of  the  chief  tropical  diseases  was 
written  by  Lb. -Col.  E.  F.  Gordon  Tucker, 
I.M.S.,  of  Grant  Medical  College  : — 

If  the  principal  scourges  of  the  European  in 
the  tropics,  namely,  malaria,  dysentery,  and 
typhoid,  could  be  removed,  there  would  still 
remain  the  strain  of  climate  as  a  source  of 
disease  and  a  cause  of  deteriorated  health,  not 
amounting  for  a  time  to  actual  illness,  but 
eventually  showing  its  effects  in  lessened  re-  i 
sistance  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  premature , 
senihty  of  the  tissues,  and  diminished  fertility. 
This  results  mainly  from  the  transfer  to  a  hot 
chmate  of  an  individual  whose  heat-regulating 
mechanism  has  previously  adapted  itself  to 
conditions  where  the  body  temperature  has  to 
be  maintained  some  40°  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air.    On  arrival  in  a  country  where 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  that  of  the  living  tissues,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  a  sudden  and  violent  disturbance 
of  such  mechanism.    This  mechanism  is  very 
complex  and  exists  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
a  balance  between  the  heat  formed  by  the 
changes  in  the  tissues,  and  the  heat  lost  from 
the  lungs  and  by  radiation  from  the  surface 
of  tlie  skin.    But  beyond  this  there  is  no  doubt  | 
a  regulation  of  the  temperature  dependent  in  : 
some  way  on  the  normal  working  of  the  central  I 
nervous  system,  as  is  shown  by  the  remark- ' 
able  alteration  which  may  take  place  in  the  I 
temperature  of  parts  of  the  body  when  the  j 
brain  has  been  subjected  to  some  gross  lesion.  | 

In  the  tropies  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  | 
given  off  by  the  lungs  is  reduced  about  twenty  i 
per  cent.,  the  number  of  respirations  per  minute  j 
is  reduced,  and  there  is  lessened  activity  of ! 
the  lungs.  This  shows  that  there  is  less  tissue 
change  (or  combustion)  going  on  in  the  tissues, 
that  is  to  say,  diminished  heat-production. 
The  same  is  shown  in  the  diminished  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  kidneys.  As  regards 
heat-loss,  this  is  almost  entirely  effected  through 
the  skin,  70  per  cent,  of  the  heat  oi  the  body 
in  temperate  climates  going  off  by  radiation 
and  conduction,  and  15  per  cent,  by  evapora- 
tion. When  however  the  temperature  of  the 
tropical  atmosphere  rises,  the  loss  by  radiation 
falls  to  nothing,  and  all  the  heat  has  to  be  dis- 
sipated by  evaporation  from  the  surface.  Con- 
sequently, practically  all  the  work  of  losing 
heat,  which  strikes  the  balance  with  the  heat 
production  and  maintains  the  body  at  a  nor- 
mal temperature,  falls  upon  the  sweat  glands 
which  are  therefore  in  a  state  of  continued  and 
abnormal  activity.  In  hot  dry  atmospheres 
the  water  evaporates  as  soon  as  formed,  but  in 
conditions  of  heat  with  great  humidity,  such 
as  obtain  during  the  worst  months  of  the  year 
in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  the  skin  is  kept  con- 
tinually moist  by  trickling  beads  of  perspira- 
tion. Herein  lies  the  comfort  and  healthiness 
of  the  punkah  which  removes  excessive  mois- 
ture. But  it  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  body  normal  there 
must  be  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  a  state  quite  different  from  the 
conditions  under  which  the  organs  of  the  Euro- 
pean have  been  trained.  This  favours  those 
sud-deu  chills  ta  \vhich  Europeans  are  so  sub- 


ject, and  acts  prejudicially  to  the  working  of 
the  internal  organs,  especially  those  subserving 
digestion.  A  blast  of  cold  air  coming  on  the 
congested  skin  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
must  chill  the  surface,  causing  a  sudden  con- 
traction of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  tending 
to  produce  a  rapid  flux  of  blood  to  the  deeper 
parts,  inducing  a  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  from  that  re- 
sults the  *•  morning  diarrhoea  '*  which  is 
occasionally  severe  and  exhausting.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  may  become  chronic,  and  so 
lead  up  to  one  of  the  chmatic  diarrhoeas  wliich 
are  a  frequent  cause  of  invaliding.  Moreover 
a  sudden  congestion  of  the  liver  and  spleen 
in  a  person  who  has  had  malaria,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  malarial  hepatitis  or  splenitis,  and 
repeated*  attacks  of  these  conditions  may  re- 
sult in  permanent  enlargement  of  these  organs ; 
or  at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of  the  stomach  and 
liver,  to  derangement  of  function  and  so  to 
chronic  dyspepsia  or  insufficient  manufacture 
of  bile. 

Again,  the  chronic  hypereemia  of  the  skin 
favours  the  development  of  fungi  and  microbes. 
Hence  the  existence  of  ringworm  of  various 
kinds  from  which  Europeans  frequently  suffer. 
There  are  microbes  which,  even  in  temperate 
climates,  are  found  within  the  layers  of  the 
skin  or  on  the  surface.  On  account  of  the 
chronic  congestion  and  moisture  of  the  skin 
in  tropical  climates  these  microbes  not  only 
become  abundant  but  virulent,  and  hence  the 
Boils  which  are  often  a  serious  affliction  in  the 
hot  months.  We  frequently  come  across  most 
distressing  cases  where  the  patient  is  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  them.  When  the  boil 
comes  to  a  head  and  softens  it  is  easy  to  afford 
reUef  by  opening  each,  and  so  relieving  tension, 
but  the  worst  kind  is  the  "  blind  boil  "  which 
forms  as  a  hard  red  mass,  intensely  painful 
and  not  coming  to  a  head,  and  here  an  incision 
gives  httle  relief.  Until  lately  these  cases 
were  very  unsatisfactory  to  treat,  and  patients 
would  recover  after  weeks  of  pain  and  much 
reduced  in  health.  Fortunately  we  have  in 
the  vaccine  treatment  a  most  successful  method, 
the  vaccine  used  being  either  a  stock  one  and 
generally  acting  Hke  magic :  or,  in  a  small 
percentage  of  cases  requiring  to  be  made  from 
the  boils  themselves.  In  still  other  cases  the 
infection  of  the  skin  causes  the  formation  of 
Carbuncles,  which  are  more  serious  but  re 
quire  treatment  on  the  same  lines. 

Another  more  common  condition  resulting 
from  the  congestion  of  the  skin  is  Prickly 
Heat.  This  results  from  acute  inflammation 
about  the  sweat  glands  and  distention  of  their 
orifices,  producing  red  papules  and  little  vesi- 
cles, the  site  of  intense  itching.  The  trouble 
is  beheved  to  result  from  the  proUferation  of 
a  particular  microbe  in  the  skin,  which  alters 
the  reaction  of  the  perspiration.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  inoculation  of  the  skin  is  likely  to  take 
place  through  scratching,  and  so  to  the  forma- 
tion of  boils.  In  some  cases  the  skin  is  so 
intensely  inflamed  that  the  region  of  the 
shoulders  and  neck  feels  like  leather,  or  the 
surface  gives  the  impression  of  sand-paper. 
It  is  a  serious  condition  in  >*oung  infants,  as 
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the  irritation  prevents  sleep,  interferes  with 
digestion  and  so  promotes  diarrhoea,  so  that 
this  simple  malady  may  be  the  starting  po'nt 
of  a  dangerous  illness.  Flannel  next  to  the 
skin  should  be  avoided  in  the  hot  weather  as 
it  is  so  liable  to  start  the  irritation.  A  good 
lotion  consists  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Eau-de- 
cologne  in  ten  ounces  of  a  1  in  2000  solution 
of  perchloride  of  mercary,  dabbed  on  the  skin 
and  allowed  to  dry  :  followed  by  dusting  with 
equal  parts  of  boric  acid  powder  and  talc. 

To  avoid  the  heat  the  European  flies  to  the 
punkah.  The  electric  punkah  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  introduced  during 
recent  yrars  into  Indian  towns  as  its  use  in- 
sures a  good  night's  rest  in  place  of  the  weary 
hours  of  sleeplessness  which  formerly  wore 
out  the  temper  and  the  mental  energy  of  the 
European  during  the  hottest  months.  Still 
this  blessing  is  not  without  itb  attendant 
dangers.  Most  common  are  attacks  of  mus- 
cular rheumatism,  sudden  internal  chills  causing 
diarrhcea,  attacks  of  colic,  ordinary  nasal 
catarrh,  and  sometimes  bronchitis  or  pneu- 
monia. The  electric  punkah  does  away  with 
the  mosquito  curtain,  which  does  not  conduce 
to  the  free  circulation  of  air,  and  gives  good 
ventilation  in  its  place. 

Finally,  we  have  the  effects  of  a  continued 
high  temperature  on  the  working  of  the  nervous 
system.  As  has  been  remarked  by  the  late 
Lt.-Col.  Crombie,  I. M.S.,  (in  a  valuable  paper 
on  "  The  measure  of  physical  fitness  for  life 
in  the  Tropics,"  to  which  the  writer  is  much 
indebted).  "  In  the  tropics  there  is  going  on 
continually  and  unconsciously  a  tax  on  the 
nervous  system  which  is  absent  in  temperate 
climates.  The  nervous  system,  especially 
those  parts  of  it  which  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  are  always  on  the  strain,  and 
the  result  is  that  in  time  it  suffers  from  more 
or  less  exhaustion."  The  mean  temperature 
of  a  European  in  India  is  always  about  half 
a  degree  higher  than  it  is  in  a  temperate  climate, 
and  it  may  be  raised  to  99°  or  100°  after  severe 
bodily  exertion.  When,  under  the  strain  of  a 
severe  hot  moist  and  sultry  season,  the  heat- 
centre  gives  out,  or  as  it  is  said  is  "  inhibited,'' 
we  have  all  the  serious  phenomena  of  Heat 
Stroke.   But  in    the   less  marked  but  long 


drawn  out  process  of  nervous  exhaustion  we 
have  the  common  tropical  effect  of  deficient 
mental  energy,  generally  commencing  with  un- 
natural drowsiness  or  loss  of  appetite  and  a 
yearning  for  stimulants,  which  culminate  in 
that  lowering  of  nerve  potential  which  we  know 
so  well  as  neurasthenia.  This  nervous 
disturbance  due  to  climate  is  likely  to  be  most 
marked,  as  Crombie  points  out,  in  two  classes 
of  persons,  namely  those  who  suffer  from 
obesity,  and  those  who  are  members  of 
families  which  may  be  designated  as 
"neuropathic,"  that  is  whose  nervous  systems 
are  naturally  unstable.  To  these  may  be 
added  persons  with  naturally  defective  digestion 
and  those  who  have  a  predisposition  to  gout. 

To  sum  up,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effects 
of  long  residence  in  the  tropics  are  real  and  per- 
manent, not  only  in  the  direction  of  lowered 
bodily  health,  but  in  undue  wear  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  may  not  only  be  apparent  during 
active  service  in  duties  involving  strain,  an- 
xiety or  responsibility,  but  also  after  retire- 
ment ;  so  that  the  chances  of  longevity  of  the 
retired  Indian  official  are  not  up  to  the  normal, 
and  the  "  extra  "  which  the  Insurance  Office 
puts  on  such  lives  is  not  only  to  cover  the  risks 
incidental  to  life  in  the  tropics,  but  also  the 
diminished  vitality  of  those  who  have  survived 
to  enjoy  their  pension  and  ease. 

But  there  are  other  Indian  risks,  and  these 
are  most  likely  to  affect  travellers,  due  to  the 
effects  of  heat  on  food.  Microbes  multiply 
vv'th  profusion  in  milk,  and  decomposition  is 
liable  to  occur  in  meat  within  a  very  short  time 
after  killing.  Milk  should  always  be  boiled ; 
and  owing  to  the  dirt  in  railway*  dining-rooms, 
and  in  many  hotels,  and  the  carelessness  of 
the  lower  type  of  native  servant  employed 
therein,  it  would  be  better  to  rely  on  tinned 
milk  or  on  a  supply  of  Horlick's  milk  tablets, 
when  travelling  long  journeys  by  rail  and  in 
the  smaller  towns.  Beef  should  never  be  eaten 
underdone,  as  it  is  a  prolific  source  of  tape- 
worm in  India.  There  is  also  liability  to  con- 
tamination of  food  by  flies  and  dust.  Indian 
cooks,  though  among  the  best,  have  little 
regard  for  sanitation,  and  consequently  the 
state  of  the  cook-house  should  be  carefully 
supervised. 


MALARIA. 


Attacks  of  malaria,  dysentery,  and  enteric 
represent  the  principal  risks  to  the  European 
travelling  in  India.  Malaria  is  the  commonest 
cause  of  fever  in  the  tropics  and  subtropics, 
but  the  risks  therefrom  have  been  greatly 
diminished  by  our  complete  knowledge  of  its 
causation  which  now  permits  an  intelligent 
prophylaxis,  that  is,  taking  adequate  pre- 
cautions against  infection.  The  connection 
of  certain  kinds  of  fever  with  marshy  soils 
has  been  recognised  from  ancient  times,  whence 
its  old  name  of  paludism  ;  and  the  word  "  ma- 
laria "  Itself  implies  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  an  emanation  of  poisonous  air  from  the  water- 
logged ground.  It  is  now  realised  that  the 
poison  is  conveyed  solely  by  mosquitoes,  and 
by  the  anopheline  species.  There  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  anophelinee  which  carry 


malaria,  but  all  are  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous. 
I     The  parasite  of  malaria  is  a  delicate  jelly- 
like body  which  invades  the  red  cells  of  the 
blood,  and   lives   at    their  expense.    It  has 
two  life-cycles,  one  within  the  blood  of  the 
human   host    (endogenous  and    sexual),  the 
i  other  in  the  stomach  and  tissues  of  the  mos- 
'  quito  (exogenous  and  sexual).    But  the  first 
part  of  the  sexual  cycle  is  prepared  for  in  the 
blood  of  the  human  host. 

i  If  the  blood  of  a  patient  be  taken  about  an 
hour  before  the  occurrence  of  the  "  rigor," 
(the  shivering-fit  which  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack),  and  examined  in  a  thin 
film  under  a  high  power  of  the  microscope, 
some  of  the  red  corpuscles  will  be  found  to 
contain  bodies  composed  of  delicate  proto^ 
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plasm  showing  minute  granules  of  dark  pig- 
ment in  their  substance.  These  bodies  are 
the  parasites.  The  granules  represent  the 
result  of  the  destruction  by  the  parasite  of  the 
red  colouring-matter  of  the  blood-cell.  The 
latter  consequently  appears  paler  than  natural 
and  is  enlarged.  In  the  parasite  of  the  so- 
called  benign  tertian  fever,  if  the  blood  be 
again  examined  when  the  rigor  is  commencing, 
the  little  mass  of  jelly  is  found  to  have  divided 
into  from  twelve  to  twenty  minute  spheres 
all  held  together  by  the  remains  of  the  de- 
generated red  cell,  and  with  minute  masses 
of  pigment  in  the  centre.  Later  the  group  of 
spherules  has  burst  through  the  envelope  that 
held  them,  and  has  appeared  free  in  the  blood- 
fluid.  Many  of  these  free  spherules  are  attack- 
ed and  absorbed  by  the  phagocytes,  but  those 
which  escape  destruction  effect  their  entrance 
into  other  red  blood  cells  and  go  through  the 
same  process  of  sexual  division,  taking  forty- 
eight  hours  for  the  process.  On  the  time 
taken  for  this  cycle  to  occur  depends  the 
periodicity  of  the  fever,  the  attack  appear- 
ing every  third  day,  whence  the  name  tertian 
fever.  Another  variety  of  malarial  parasite, 
not  very  common  in  India,  takes  seventy-two 
hours  to  complete  its  cycle,  hence  called 
the  "  quartan  "  variety. 

There  is  also  a  third  kind  of  parasite  called 
the  "  malignant  tertian,"  called  by  the  Ital- 
ians the  aestivo-autunmal  parasite,  which  also 
takes  forty-eight  hours  to  go  through  its  cycle, 
but  which  gives  rise  to  a  more  irregular  fever, 
and  has  more  pernicious  effects  on  the  system 
and  is  also  liable  to  produce  severe  nervous 
symptoms,  such  as  unconsciousness,  often 
ending  in  death  with  very  high  fever.  Each 
kind  of  parasite  has  its  special  characteristics 
which  can  be  observed  by  microscopical  examin- 
ation. Consequently  expert  examination  of 
the  blood  is  always  advisable  in  cases  of  fever, 
not  only  to  show  that  malaria  is  present,  but 
also  to  distinguish  the  particular  kind  which 
is  causing  the  trouble. 

Within  the  blood  there  also  appears  the 
first  stage  of  the  sexual  life  of  the  parasite 
in  the  shape  of  male  and  female  elements, 
which  result  from  some  of  the  parasites  which 
do  not  undergo  the  usual  segmentation  des- 
cribed above,  and  which  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  further*  development  in  the  non- 
human  host,  which  in  the  case  of  this  parti- 
cular parasite  is  the  mosquito.  These  sexual 
elements  are  especially  in  evidence  in  the  blood 
of  cases  of  the  pernicious  variety  of  malaria, 
in  the  form  of  crescentic  bodies  which  obtain 
considerable  protection  from  the  phagocytes, 
and  many  therefore  persist  for  some  time  in 
such  blood.  "  Crescents  "  appear  only  in 
malignant  fevers,  and  persons  who  harbour 
them  are  of  course  a  danger  to  the  community, 
inasmuch  as  the  mosquitoes  of  the  locahty 
are  infected  from  them,  thus  rendering  such 
village  or  street  unhealthy  from  malaria. 

The  sexual  elements  of  the  malarial  para- 
sites when  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  mos- 
quito which  sucks  up  the  blood  of  its  victim, 
undergo  certain  changes,  the  male  element 
extruding  flagellate  or  hair-Uke  processes 
which  fertilise  the  female.  The  latter  there- 
upon changes  into  a  body  endowed  with  the 


property  of  locomotion,  which  makes  its  way 
into  the  coats  of  the  stomach  of  the  insect, 
and  becomes  divided  up  into  a  vast  number 
of  minute  cysts,  each  of  the  latter  becoming 
packed  with  minute  rod-like  bodies.  The 
cysts  rupture  into  the  body-cavity  of  the 
mosquito,  and  the  rods,  thereby  set  free,  be- 
come collected  within  the  substance  of  the 
salivary  glands,  and  ultimately  make  their 
way  to  the  base  of  the  proboscis.  On  such 
an  infected  mosquito  pushing  its  proboscis 
into  the  human  skin  when  it  wishes  to  draw 
blood  some  of  the  rods  are  injected  into  the 
blood  stream.  They  then  enter  red  blood 
corpuscles  and  go  through  the  various  cycles 
described  above. 

From  three  to  five  days,  or  as  long  as  a  fort- 
night, after  being  bitten  by  such  a  mosquito 
the  patient  has  an  attack  of  fever,  sometimea 
preceded  by  pains  in  the  limbs,  headache, 
and  malaise.  This  is  soon  succeeded  by  a 
feeling  of  intense  chiU,  perhaps  associated  with 
vomiting.  The  skin  becomes  cold  and  blue 
the  shivering  is  excessive  and  prolonged,  con- 
stituting the  "  rigor "  stage.  In  this  state 
the  patient  is  in  great  distress,  and  obtains 
little  sense  of  relief  from  the  blankets  which 
he  heaps  up  over  himself.  Although  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  very  cold,  the  temperature, 
taken  in  the  arm-pit  or  mouth,  shows  a  rise 
to  103°  or  higher.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more  the  "hot  stage  "  comes  on,  the  face 
becoming  flushed,  the  surface  of  the  body  red 
and  warm,  the  small  quick  pulse  becoming 
full  and  bounding,  and  perhaps  the  patient, 
complains  of  throbbing  headache.  He  remains 
thus  for  a  few  hours  and  then  occurs  the 
"  sweating  stage,"  perspiration  breaking  out 
about  the  head  and  face,  and  soon  extending 
to  the  whole  body.  Great  relief  is  experienced 
when  this  is  entered  on,  and  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  a  refreshing  sleep.  During  the 
paroxysm  the  spleen  is  often  enlarged  and  may 
be  the  seat  of  considerable  pain.  There  is 
also  often  troublesome  cough  from  a  concomi- 
tant bronchitis.  With  repeated  attacks  the 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  liable  to  become 
permanent,  the  organ  coming  to  form  a  large 
heavy  tumour  with  special  characteristics, 
the  so-called  **  ague  cake,"  which  is  common 
among  the  children  of  malarious  districts. 
Europeans  who  suffer  from  severe  or  repeated 
malaria  are  likely  to  suffer  from  permanent 
ill-health  in  the  shape  of  anaemia,  dyspepsia; 
or  easily-induced  mental  fatigue. 

Treatment. 

The  traveller  in  India  should  endeavour  to 
guard  himself  against  the  bites  of  mosquitoes. 
This  can  be  done  to  a  great  extent  by  the  use 
of  mosquito  curtains,  the  mosquito  seeking 
the  blood  of  its  victim  mainly  at  night.  But 
when  travelling  by  train  protection  is  difficult. 
There  are  some  odours  which  mosquitoes 
appear  to  dislike.  Sprinkling  the  pillows  with 
lavender  water  is  sometimes  efficacious,  or 
smearing  the  hands  v/ith  lemon-grass  oil. 
Camps  should  not  be  pitched  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  native  villages,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Travellers  should  provide  themselves  with 
thermometer  and  a  supply  of  quinine 
tabloids. 
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During  the  cold  stage  the  patient  should  be ,  tertian  fevers,  which  SJc 


well  covered,  and  hot  fluids  administered,  un-  ^ 
less  vomiting  is  present.  Quinine  should  not 
be  taken  in  this  stage  as  it  increases  the  dis- 
tress. A  diaphoretic,  or  sweating  mixture, 
should  be  administered  every  two  or  three  hours 
until  the  skin  becomes  moist,  and  throughout 
the  hot  stage  :  this  soon  gives  relief,  and  when 
the  stage  of  perspiration  has  been  reached,  the 
grains  of  quinine  should  be  given,  and  repeated 
m  five  grain  doses  every  six  hours  until  the 
temperature  becomes  normal.    Thereafter  the 


In  diagnosis  inasm¥o}i~'  '  ^P^^  cause  difficulty 
may  suggest  enteric  '  ^  ^u^l 

inexperienced  in  tF  ^^7^^  ^^P^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^""It 
casei  large  doses  of  ^P^^^!  diseases.  In  such 
skin  being  kept  r  ^  .^^"^^"^^  are  required,  the 
phoretic  mixtwe.  ^g^^^  meanv/hile  by  a  dia- 
for  a  week  or  lor  -f^'^^^/fi^^ 
yield  to  quininf  majority  of  them 

in  such  that  ar  ^  ^^^^^  9^  ^,9^  ^flf-  ^^^l 
is  so  useful.      '  early  examination  of  the  blood 

,    -       .  ....  malarial  poisf      .^^   certain  cases  of  profound 

drug  should  be  continued  for  a  few  days  in  !  quinine  W  ^^^^^  where,  for  any  reason, 
doses  of  five  grains  twice  a  day.  This  is  cal-  administ^if  ^  appear  to  be  acting  when 
culated  to  ward  off  a  second  attack,  or,  at  any  had  to  ^  mouth,  recourse  must  be 

rate,  to  reduce  its  severity  and  prevent  a  third  '  sues  T?  injection  of  quinine  into  the  tis- 
If  there  is  vomiting,  quinine  tabloids  are  not  f  pbvsici/  should  always  be  done  by  a  skilful 
likely  to  be  digested  and  absorbed;  in  suchUome  ^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  special  precautions,  as 
eases  the  drug  should  be  given  in  a  mixture  ,  miir  f  cases  of  tetanus  have  occurred  after 
dissolved  in   a   dilute  acid.    The  advant?*     i  p v  injections  taken  from  stock  solutions, 

of  quinine  tabloids  is  that  the  unpleasant  '  U  .-tf^  ^  when  apparently  given  with  every  care, 
is  avoided.  taste  |        d      "  vaporoles "     prepared    by  Messrs. 

» J?^ -irroughs   Wellcome  &  Co.,  which  consist  of 
There     are      some      severe  , .      , , .  1 V  ^^^^  Slass  capsules  containing  preparations  of 

malarial  fevers  which  appear  to       .^^^JP^^        ^he  drug  dissolved  in  sterile  and  non -irritating 
tion   of  quinine.    These   are   "    resist  the  ac^ )  ^^{^^  appear  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  risk 
the   pernicioTHS  j  ^nd  are  very  efficacious. 


TYFHO'iD  FEVER. 


By  TyphtJid  m-  1^'  .  ^  .  . 
contihuedfever,la9^  ^teric  Fevei  ^J  mean^c  a 
due  to  the  entirainr  ^g  for  three  weeks  or  longer, 
of  a  particular  br  into  the  Intestinal  canal. 
whi<jh  not  cmlv  ^cillus  (the  typhoid  bacillus),, 
tirouble  but  als*-*  produces  serioas  abdomiuaJ^ 
ralised  infect)  symptoms  referable  to  a  gene-- 
arnd  the  poic  blood  by  the  bacilliL*' 

the  scourg''  ^ns  which  it  engenders.  FormerLj 
pecially  '  ^  of  the  British  Army  in  India,  es- 
been  rer'  -tmong  the  younger  soldiers,  it  l:ia)& 
propjjT  .^uced  to  a  very  low  point,  through  the 
vacci  ^lactic  use  of  Sir  Almroth  Wright's 
QQj)^'  .le,  continuous  attention  to  the  sanitary 
iition  of  the  soldiers'  quarters,  improve- 
f     jnt  of  water  supplies,  and  skilful  medical 

treatment. 

"  Paratyphoid "  is  a  term  applied  to 
certain  fevers  which  have  all  the  characters  of 
typhoid,  but  with  a  rather  lower  mortality, 
and  which  are  due  to  infection  by  bacilli 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  typhoid 
bacillus. 

The  fact  that  typhoid  more  frequently 
attacks  the  new  arrivals  to  the  tropics  renders 
this  disease  one  of  the  risks  which  tourists 
have  to  face,  but  this  can  be  minimised  by 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  typhoid 
bacillus  affects  an  entrance  into  the  system. 

Typhoid  Fever  has  now  been  shown  to  be  a 
common  affection  among  Indians,  contrary 
to  what  was  held  some  fifteen  years  ago.  In 
Bengal  and  the  Punjab,  according  to  Leonard 
Rogers  (Fevers  in  the  Tropics),  the  maximum 
of  cases  for  all  classes  occurs  during  the  hot 
months,  while  the  maximum  for  Bombay  is  hi 
the  rainy  season.  But  taking  the  European 
cases  only  he  finds  that  the  largest  number 
of  cases  falls  within  the  dry,  cold  and  hot  sea- 
sons, and  considers  that  this  is  due  to  the 
European  being  most  frequently  infected 
through  contaminated  dust,  tliis  class  of  person 


paying  greater  attention  now-a-days  to  the 
condition  of  the  water  which  he  drinks  :  unlike 
the  Indian  who  will  drink  water  out  of  the 
nearest  tap. 

As  is  well  known,  infection  of  typhoid  is 
most  commonly  produced  by  contamination 
of  drinking  water.  Great  care  is  therefore 
necessary  in  boiling  and  filtering  drinking 
water  and  in  protecting  the  vessels  in  which 
it  is  kept  from  contamination  by  dust.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  all  native  villages  the 
soi?.  is  laden  with  aninaal  dejecta  which,  of  course, 
is  very  hkely  to  be  associated  with  disease- 
prc  ducing  microbes.  Hence  infection  of  the 
foo  d  in  cook-housea  and  shops  is  easily  pro- 
du  ced  by  the  wind  carrying  the  dust  from 
lat  rines  and  other  foul  areas.  Uncooked  vege- 
ta'bles  produced  from  gardens  watered  by 
se  wage-containing  fluid  are  also  very  dangerous,  ^ 
ai  id  should  be  avoided  by  the  Indian  traveller.  ] 
I  -astly  oysters  taken  from  estuaries  which  , 
r<  3ceive  rivers  laden  with  organic  matter  from 
tl  he  villages  on  the  banks  are  believed  -to  afford 
s]  pecial  protection  to  the  typhoid  feacillQS, 
a  nd  when  eaten  raw  are  dangerious. 

In  many  cases  the  onset  of  the  disease  is 
Budden,  with  headache,  shivering  and  vomit- 
ing, but  in  a  little  less  thaJi  half  the  onset  is 
insidious,  the  pati  ent  being  out  O'f  sorts,  lightly 
feverish,  perhapb'  with  occasional  looseness 
of  the  bowels,  loss,  of  appetite  an.d  a  httle  sick- 
ness. He  ultima^.ely  takes  to  his  bed,  generally 
dating  the  comraencement  of  hi:s  illness  from 
this  event,  and  there  forthwith  b  egins  a  period 
of  at  least  three  weeks  of  anjiiety  for  his  friends 
and  relatives,  i  aasmuch  as  enttiric  fever,  as 
seen  among  Eui'opeans  in  Iiidia,  is  character 
ised  by  its  great  er  severity  and  lomger  duration. 
The  temperatur  e  rises  gradu  ally  day  by  day 
during  the  first  week,  remains  at  a  fairly  con- 
stant high  lever  during  the  second,  becomes 
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irregular  with  daily  remissions  during  the  third., 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  succeeded  by 
a  period  of  convalescence,  during  the  first  part 
of  which  the  greatest  care  in  deahng  with  the 
patient  is  required.  The  bacillus  produces 
its  most  important  effects  on  the  lower  portion 
of  the  small  intestine,  certain  glandular  struc- 
tures in  the  wall  of  the  bowel  becoming  inflamed, 
enlarged,  and  finally  ulcerated.  It  is  on  the 
formation  of  these  intestinal  ulcers  that  many 
of  the  worst  complications  depend.  The  ul- 
cerative process  favours,  first  a  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  later  an  exhausting  diarrhoea. 
Moreover  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  coats 
of  the  bowel  may  open  up  an  adjacent  blood 
vessel  and  produce  rlarming  or  even  fatal 
hemorrhage.  And  again  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  bowel  may  be  perforated,  causing  death 
from  collapse  and  peritonitis.  This  is  the 
danger  which  the  physician  has  in  view  through- 
out the  case.  It  can  only  be  guarded  against 
by  the  most  careful  nursing  and  attention  to 
the  dietary.  Other  dangers  are  bronchitis 
and  failure  of  the  heart,  especially  during  the 
third  week.  During  the  stage  of  convales- 
cence the  same  care  has  to  be  taken  with  the 
dietary  as  the  ulcers  are  undergoing  healing, 
and  an  error  might  lead  to  the  rupture  of 
one  of  them  when  all  danger  may  well  be  ex- 
pected to  have  passed.  Finally,  owing  to 
the  depressing  effects  of  climate,  convalescence 

;  is  often  attended  with  prolonged  mental  de- 

I  pression. 

'  In  the  matter  of  treatment  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  patient  should  have  the 
benefit  of  skilled  nursing.  Fortunately  highly- 
trained  European  nurses  can  now  be  obtained 
from  any  populous  centre,  though  occasions 
arise  when  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 
If  possible  two  nurses  should  be  obtained  for 
day  and  night  duty  respectively.  Unless  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  him,  the 
patient  should  be  nursed  where  he  falls  ill  and 
not  sent  long  distances  by  train.  At  the  most 
he  should  travel  to  the  nearest  large  town 
where  there  is  a  Civil  Surgeon.  Treatment 


mainly  consists  in  keeping  the  fever  within 
hounds,  and  thereby  sparing  the  strain  on  the 
heart  which  is  great  during  the  three  weeks 
of  continued  fever.  This  is  effected  in  great 
part  by  the  system  of  hydrotherapy,  that  is, 
treating  the  patient  by  continued  tepid  baths 
or  by  frequent  sponging  with  tepid  water  to 
which  a  little  toilet  vinegar  should  be  added 
There  is  no  special  drug  which  is  of  any  use 
in  aborting  the  fever,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  drugs  are  of  no  use  in  typhoid.  On  the 
contrary  the  complications,  which  are  many, 
will  be  detected  as  they  arise  by  the  careful 
physician,  and  there  is  no  disease  which  tries 
more  than  this  the  skill  of  the  doctor  and  the 
care  of  the  nurse,  who  will  frequently  bring  to 
convalescence  what  seems  to  be  an  almost 
hopeless  case.  Abdominal  distension,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  frequent  and  serious  complication 
in  Indian  typhoid,  and  should  be  treated  as 
soon  as  detected.  It  results  partly  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  intestinal  contents,  partly 
from  loss  of  the  muscular  tone  of  the  bowel. 
It  hinders  the  respiration  and  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  favours  the  occurrence  of  per- 
foration. Diet  consists  almost  entirely  of 
milk,  either  pure,  diluted  with  barloy  water 
or  whey,  or  as  a  jelly. 

Lastly  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  im- 
portance of  typhoid  inoculation  to  those  in-, 
tending  to  travel  in  India  or  the  tropics.  It 
is  better  to  have  Wright's  prophylactic  vaccine 
injected  before  leaving  home,  but  if  this  is  not 
done,  it  should  be  submitted  to  on  arrival  in 
Bombay.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  only 
discomfort  resulting  is  a  little  passing  tender- 
ness at  the  site  of  inoculation  :  in  some  cases 
there  are  a  few  hours  of  fever :  and  in  the 
worst  the  patient  feels  out-of-sorts  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  inoculation  (with  a  larger 
dose)  should  be  repeated  on  the  eighth  day. 
Attention  to  this  small  precaution  as  a  routine 
measure  would  obviate  most  of  the  catas- 
trophes which  we  witness  on  occasions  among 
"  globe-trotters  '*  who  have  come  to  the 
country  for  pleasure  or  health. 


DYSENTERY. 


The  term  Dysentery  is  applied  to  several 
forms  of  infective  inflammation  of  the  large 
bowel,  in  which  the  principal  symptoms  are 
griping,  abdominal  pain,  frequent  straining, 
and  the  passage  of  a  large  number  of  evacuations 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  blood  and 
mucus.  The  changes  which  take  place  occur 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  bowel, 
and  are  first  an  acute  catarrh  succeeded  by 
ulceration  more  or  less  extensive,  and  some- 
times going  on  to  gangrene. 

The  disease  is  endemic  in  India;  and  is  in 
fact  common  in  Eastern  countries,  and  in 
Egypt.  It  is  liable  to  arise  in  epidemic  form 
especially  among  armies  in  the  field.  It  is 
caused  by  a  contaminated  water  supply,  and 
by  the  infection  of  food  by  dust  and  flies. 
Dysentery  is  probably  caused  by  several  va- 
rieties of  micro-organisms  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two 
great  groups,  one  due  to  the  amoeba  of  dysen- 


tery, and  the  other  caused  by  a  bacillus  des 
cribed  by  Shiga  and  known  as  bacillary  dysen- 
tery. The  latter  form  is  more  common  in 
Japan  and  in  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  ;  the  amoebic  form  being  that 
most  commonly  seen  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. The  bacillary  form  is  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  a  very  large  number  of 
evacuations  perhaps  as  many  as  a  hundred 
or  even  more  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In 
the  amoebic  form  there  are  seldom  more  than 
twenty  evacuations  in  the  day,  and  there  is 
less  fever  and  general  depression  than  in  the 
bacillary  variety.  In  the  amoebic  form  there 
is  greater  tendency  to  thickening  of  the  bowel 
wall,  and  to  the  dangerous  complication  or 
sequel  of  abscess  of  the  liver. 

After  a  few  days  of  severe  illness  should  the 
patient  recover  there  is  a  danger  that  the  dis- 
ease may  become  chronic,  a  condition  which 
is  associated  with  emaciation  and  profound 
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weakness.  The  chronic  form  is  also  more 
likely  to  eventuate  from  the  amoebic  type. 

The  frequency  with  which  it  attacks  Euro- 
peans in  India  may  be  judged  from  the  admis- 
sions of  the  European  soldiers  into  hospital,  the 
figures  of  admissions  for  each  of  the  years  1910 
and  1911  being  7*7  per  thousand  of  strength. 

The  treatment  of  the  bacillary  form  with  an 
anti-dysenteric  serum  has  had  good  results. 
In  the  amoebic  form  most  Indian  physicians 
still  rely,  and  rightly  so,  on  the  use  of  ipecac- 
uanha. This  has  to  be  given  with  particular 
precautions  and  with  a  previous  dose  of  opium 


to  diminish  the  liability  to  vomiting.  Ke- 
cently,  thanks  to  the  work  of  Leonard  Rogers, 
a  valuable  drug  has  been  placed  in  our  hands, 
in  the  form  of  emetine,  an  alkaloid  derived 
from  the  ipecacuanha  root ;  and  which  when 
injected  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin, 
gives  all  the  good  results  of  ipecacuanha  with- 
out its  unpleasant  effects.  It  is  of  special 
value  in  the  case  of  childem  in  whom  acute 
dysentery  is  a  very  serious  disease.  We  have 
hereby  obtained  one  more  eflQcient  weapon 
in  the  contest  with  one  of  the  common  disease  i 
of  India, 


ABSCESS  OF 

There  are  several  varieties  and  causes  of 
abscess  of  the  liver  but  the  term  is  apphed  in 
India  to  the  single  abscess  which  frequently 
forms  as  the  result  of  amoebic  dysentery,  the 
latter  generally  preceding  but  sometimes 
being  concomitant  with  the  formation  of  the 
abscess.  It  is  one  of  the  scourges  of  the  Euro- 
pean in  India,  and  is  especially  to  be  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  high  mortality.  Taking 
all  the  cases  together,  including  the  acute  and 
chronic  and  all  classes  of  the  community,  the 
death  rate  is  about  sixty  per  cent.,  but  this 
will  probably  be  reduced  by  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. The  latest  annual*  report  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commissioner  with  the  Government  of 
India  states  that  next  to  enteric  fever,  hepatic 
abscess  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death 
among  European  troops,  but  the  admissions 
and  deaths  on  account  of  it  have  decreased 
greatly  during  recent  years.  The  report  also 
notes  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  liver  abscess  is  coincident  with  an  equally 
steady  fall  in  the  number  of  admissions  to 
hospital  for  alcoholism. 

The  disease  is  most  liable  to  attack  those 
who,  in  addition  to  having  had  an  attack  of 
dysentery,  have  indulged,  not  necessarily  to 
excess,  in  alcohol  and  general  good  living,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  somewhat  sluggish  in  their 
habits.  It  is  often  preceded  by  continued 
fever,  malaise,  dyspepsia,  and  more  or  less 
uneasiness  in  the  liver  region,  or  the  latter 
organ  may  be  acutely  enlarged  and  very  tender. 
In  many  cases  the  exact  diagnosis  is  often  a' 


THE  LIVER. 

matter  of  anxiety,  but  greater  precision  is  now 
possible  as  we  have  come  to  recognise  what 
Rogers  has  called  the  presuppurative  stage  of 
amoebic  hepatitis,  which  is  very  amenable 
to  treatment  by  ipecacuanha  or  injections 
of  emetine.  The  use  of  this  method  will  often 
prevent  the  case  going  on  to  the  dangerous 
condition  of  abscess,  which  when  it  has  once 
definitely  formed  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
prompt  operation,  which  in  itself  has  a  high 
mortahty.  Further  aid  is  now  obtained  by 
special  examination  of  the  blood  and  by  the  use 
of  the  X-rays,  which  will  often  clear  up  a  doubt- 
ful case. 

The  abscess  generally  forms  in  the  right 
lobe  of  the  Uver.  Should  it  form  on  the  left 
side  it  is  especially  liable  to  rupture  into  one 
of  the  internal  organs. 

The  same  complication  may  eventuate  when 
the  abscess  forms  on  the  right  side.  Here 
the  principal  point  of  rupture  is  into  the  right 
lung,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  being  suddenly 
evacuated,  in  some  cases  without  much  warn- 
ing, and  nature  thereby  effecting  a  cure.  Such 
a  termination  however  is  not  desirable  as  heal-' 
ing  will  take  place  quicker  by  surgical  means. 

There  are  some  abscesses  which  are  exceed- 
ingly insidious,  it  often  happening  that  patients 
are  sent  home  with  a  fever  associated  with 
general  loss  of  health  and  weight,  where  the 
existence  of  a  deep  seated  abscess  may  not 
even  be  suspected ^  but  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  hepatic  abscess  suddenly  occur  and  clear  up 
the  case  :  or  the  correct  diagnosis  may  obtrude 
itself  by  the  sudden  rupture  as  above  described. 


Plague  is  a  disease  of  very  great  antiquity; 
its  ravages  and  symptoms  have  been  described 
with  remarkable  accuracy  by  the  old  historians, 
such  as  Procopius.  Not  many  years  ago  it 
appeared  to  be  a  disease  of  historical  interest 
only,  but  the  present  pandemic,  which  com- 
menced about  1894,  has  made  it  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  was  in  March  1894  that  it 
first  became  prominent  in  Canton,  and  thereafter 
it  spread  to  Hongkong,  Macao  and  Pakhoi,  and 
BO  along  the  whole  of  the  Southern  China  Coast. 
It  probably  arrived  in  Bombay  in  March  1896, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  September  that 


it  became  noticeable  in  that  part  of  the  native 
city  known  as  Mandvi,  in  which  the  great  grain 
supplies  are  collected,  and  wheiein  consequently 
there  is  an  enormous  rat  population.  In  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year  the  presence  of  the 
pestilence  was  officially  acknowledged.  Every- 
thing which  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject at  that  time  suggested,  was  done  to  check 
its  spread;  but,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  pesti- 
lence spread  from  the  infected  city  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  and  while 
its  ravages  of  late  years  have  not  been  so  terrible 
as  at  its  first  appearance,  yet  the  disease  still 
takes  its  annual  toll  of  human  life,  and  it  has 
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.  apparently  become  one  of  the  endemic  diseases 
of  India,  According  to  the  official  figures, 
Plague  since  its  appearance  has  been  respon- 
sible for  more  than  seven  and  a  half  million 
deaths  within  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
These  figures  should  perhaps  be  increased  by 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.,  due  to  defect 
in  the  registration  of  the  causes  of  deaths  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  often  simulates 
other  maladies  for  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
mistaken  by  an  uneducated  population. 

Plague  is  an  acute  infection  of  the  blood  by 
a  bacillus  which  was  discovered  by  Kitasato 
in  Hongkong  in  1894.  It  generally  affects  its 
entry  by  the  skin,  on  which  it  is  deposited  by 
the  rat-flea.  At  the  site  of  deposit  a  small 
pustule  is  occasionally  found  which  soon  forms 
a  superficial  ulcer.  In  such  cases  inflammation 
and  distention  of  the  lymphatics  may  be  noticed 
running  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  small 
and  painful  ulcer  to  the  nearest  group  of  glands. 
These  will  be  found  to  be  enlarged  and  ex- 
quisitely tender,  the  tenderness  being  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  glandular  en- 
largement and  to  the  amount  of  local  inflam- 
mation. This  glandular  enlargement  is  called 
the  Bubo,  which  has  given  the  name  to  the 
most   common   form   of   the  pest — Bubonic 

1 Plague. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  Bubo,  or  even  a 
day  or  so  before  it,  there  is  evidence  of  a  general 
infection  of  the  system,  in  the  shape  of  extreme 
prostration,  mental  confusion,  a  furred  tongue, 
md  fever  which  is  generally  high.  The  pulse 
is  accelerated,  and  while  at  the  outset,  especi- 
Bdly  in  full-blooded  muscular  adults,  it  is  likely 
to  be  full  and  bounding,  there  is  sooner  or  later, 
generally  soon,  evidence  of  early  failure  of  the 
jtrength  of  the  cardio-vascular  system.  The 
pulse  becomes  quicker,  smaller,  and  the  heart 
lounds  feeble.  As  the  case  progresses,  the 
primary  ulcer  will  enlarge  and  become  of  an 
mgry  appearance,  the  Bubo  will  also  enlarge 
md  the  tissues  around  the  inflamed  lymphatics 
wrill  be  swollen  and  oedematous.  To  this 
^rariety  the  term  "  cellulo-cutaneous  plague"  has 
been  applied.  The  spreading  ulcer,  which  is 
really  a  local  gangrene,  has  been  described  as 
»he  plague  "  carbuncle  '* ;  these  forming  on 
aie  skin  of  those  afi;ected  were  often  referred 
io  by  old  historians  as  a  prominent  feature  in 
many  ancient  epidemics. 

These  cases  however  are  somewhat  un- 
!3ommon.  The  usual  variety  met  with  is  the 
A^cute  Bubonic  Plague.  In  this  the  patient  is 
ittacked  with  fever,  and  all  the  general  symp- 
toms of  an  acute  infection,  and  on  the  first, 
second  or  sometimes  the  third  day  of  the  illness 
}he  characteristic  bubo  appears.  The  common 
iite  is  among  the  glands  of  the  groin,  for  the 
-eason  that  these  glands  receive  the  lymphatics 
rem  the  lower  limbs  and  from  the  lower 
coition  of  the  trunk  up  to  the  level  of 
.he  navel,  a  larger  area  than  that  drained 
3y  any  other  group  of  glands.  Other  sites  for 
Bubo  formation  are  the  arm-pits,  the  glands 
-  )f  the  neck,  those  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
md  below  the  chin,  and  very  rarely  the  litt-le 
Tiand  on  the  inner  side  and  just  above  the 
ilbow,  and  the  small  glands  behind  the  knee 
oint.  In  some  cases,  generally  in  association 
,vith  Buboes  in  the  groin,  the  deep  glands  of  the 
ibdomen  can  be  felt  to  be  enlarged. 


These  Plague  Buboes  are  of  different  kinds 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  con- 
nection with  treatment  and  the  outlook  as  re- 
gards recovery,  to  recognise  the  type  of  Bubo 
present  in  each  particular  case.  The  common 
variety  is  the  "softening  bubo."  The  en- 
largement increases  somewhat  rapidly  and  the 
hard  swelling  gives  place  to  a  soft  doughy  mass 
around  which  is  a  limited  amount  of  serous 
effusion  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  If  the 
patient  lives  till  the  fifth  day  or  thereabouts 
this  bubo  will  feel  like  a  tightly  stuffed  pin- 
cushion, or  may  give  the  experienced  examiner 
the  signs  that  the  contents  are  of  a  fluid  nature. 
On  incision,  pus  and  shreds  of  the  disorganised 
gland  will  be  evacuated,  and  under  suitable 
treatment  the  cavity,  though  large,  will  heal 
up  within  a  week  or  so.  When  these  softening 
Buboes  are  allowed  to  rupture  spontaneously 
a  large  foul  cavity  is  produced ;  such  are  not 
unfrequently  encountered  among  the  poor,  who 
have  not  received  adequate  attention  during 
the  stress  of  a  plague  epidemic. 

Another  variety  of  bubo  obtains  when  the 
glands  inflame  and  harden,  the  inflammation 
being  so  acute  that  the  blood  supply  of  the  part 
is  obstructed  and  the  whole  of  the  affected  area 
sloughs  out,  leaving  a  large  superficial  ulcer 
of  a  very  unpleasant  appearance.  These 
buboes  are  found  where  the  inflamed  glands 
are  bound  down  beneath  tense  tissues,  as  in 
front  of  the  ears  and  in  the  region  of  the  groin. 
To  this  kind  the  term  **  indurated  bubo  "  has 
been  applied.  Another  variety  the  "  oedoma- 
tous  bubo  "  occurs  in  the  neck  and  the  arm-pit 
and  in  them  the  serous  effusion  into  the  tissues 
around  the  glands,  present  to  a  less  extent  in 
the  common  type  is  the  essential  feature.  The 
whole  arm-pit  or  the  side  of  the  neck  may  be 
distended  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid  under 
the  skin.  It  is  an  extremely  distressing  kind 
of  bubo,  as  the  pain  is  great  and  nearly  all  the 
patients  die.    Also  there  is  a  rare  kind  the 

hard  late  bubo,"  which  appears  after  about 
a  fortnight  in  cases  simulating  typhoid  fever, 
and  lastly  there  are  some  soft  buboes  which  abori 
and  shrink  with  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the 
fever — the  "  shrinking  bubo.  "  The  fever 
continues  from  the  outset  with  slight  emis- 
sions ;  it  is  generally  about  103**  to  104*'  ,  but 
it  may  rise  to  a  great  height  from  almost  the 
initial  rigor.  On  the  third  day  the  temperature 
tends  to  approach  the  normal,  and  almost 
immediately  rises  again.  Should  it  rise  to  a 
point  above  that  of  the  maximum  temperature 
preceding  the  remission  the  outlook  is  bad; 
but  in  cases  which  are  likely  to  do  well  it  rises 
to  a  point  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding maximum,  and  after  about  three  days 
gradually  falls  to  normal,  with  slight  daily 
oscillations  depending  on  the  amount  of  the 
suppuration  in  the  buboes  and  their  local  con- 
dition. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  disease  is  of 
such  great  virulence  to  human  beings,  on  account 
of  the  early  appearance  of  the  plague  bacillus 
in  the  blood-stream,  that  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  death  occurs  before  the  bubo 
has  had  time  to  undergo  the  changes  described 
above  or  even  to  form.  The  more  acute  cases 
are  also  liable  to  be  a  typical  in  their  mode  of 
onset.  Some  are  taken  with  a  wild  delirium 
in  which  they  are  likely  to  attack  those  about 
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them:  others  suffer  from  vomiting  of  blood  i 
followed  by  rapid  failure  of  the  heart  and  death  : 
pregnant  women  miscarry  and  practically  aU 
of  them  die  :  and  lastly  there  are  cases  where  | 
the  general  and  local  symptoms  are  slight  and 
yet  failure  of  the  heart  may  suddenly  ensue 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  onset.  These  so- 
called  **fulmmant**  cases  are  generally  met 
with  at  the  commencement  of  every  epidemic: 
in  some  of  the  descriptions  of  mediaeval  epi- 
demics they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  majority, 
and  it  is  on  account  of  these  that  plague  epi- 
demics appear  so  terrible  to  the  occupants  of 
the  plague-stricken  town.  Fortunately,  bow- 
ever,  there  is  a  large  majority  of  cases  which 
allow  some  scope  for  medical  skill.  The  con- 
dition of  the  patient  after  the  full  development 
of  the  symptoms  is  always  one  which' gives 
rise  to  great  anxiety.  The  mental  condition 
becomes  dulled,  which,  while  it  mitigates  con- 
siderably the  distress  of  the  sufferer,  is  neverthe- 
less an  indication  of  the  action  of  the  plague 
poison  on  the  nerve  centres.  The  eyes  are 
suffused  and  often  acutely  congested.  There 
may  be  cough,  which  is  a  bad  sign  as  it  indicates 
either  a  secondary  pneumonia  or  the  onset  of 
an  acute  bronchitis,  the  direct^  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  heart.  If  the  la'tter  progresses 
the  breathing  becomes  more  rapid,  the  pulse 
weak  and  almost  uncountable  at  the  wrist,  the 
skin  cold  and  clammy,  and  towards  the  end 
covered  by  profuse  perspiration :  finally,  the 
breathing  becomes  irregular,  and  after  several 
long-drawn  gasps  the  patient  breathes  his  last. 

In  other  cases  however  improvement  starts 
about  the  fourth  day,  the  temperature  gradually 
falls,  and  the  mind  clears  :  the  bubo  suppu- 
rates in  due  course  and  heals  up,  and  the  patient 
passes  into  a  slow  convalescence,  but  which  is 
sometimes  retarded  by  the  formation  of  chronic 
abscesses,  boils,  attacks  of  heart  failure  or  of 
palpitation :  or  ulcers  of  the  eyeball  with 
infection  of  the  whole  globe  and  consequent 
loss  of  sight.  Some  recover  with  permanent 
mental  enfeeblement,  or  persistent  tremors 
of  the  limbs  with  difficulty  in  speaking  with 
clearness. 

Septicaemic  Plague. 

This  term  is  apphed  to  certain  forms  of  acute 
plague  where  buboes  do  not  form,  or  where 
there  is  uniform  but  sUght  enlargement 
of  glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body  with  symp- 


toms of  a  general  blood  infection.  The  term 
is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  most  cases  of  acute 
bubonic  plague  are  really  septicaemic  from  the 
outset.  These  cases  are  either  acute,  ending 
fatally  about  the  third  day  or  sooner  :  or  are 
sub-acute,  with  symptoms  simulating  typhoid 
fever,  ending  fatally  in  about  a  fortnight.  In 
the  acute  cases  large  dusky  patches  of  blood- 
effusions  beneath  the  skin,  the  so-called  plague 
spots,  are  sometimes  found  ;  and  there  may  be 
haemorrhages  from  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

Pneumonic  Plague. 

In  this  variety  the  plague  bacillus  prolife- 
rates in  the  lung  and  causes  rapid  consohdation 
of  large  patches  of  the  lung  tissue  scattered 
irregularly  throughout  the  organs  ;  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  oedema,  so  that  the  lungs 
are  engorged  with  blood,  are  large  and  heavy, 
and  the  bronchial  tubes  filled  with  reddish  frothy 
fluid  which  contains  the  plague  bacillus  in  almost 
pure  culture.  The  fever  is  very  high  and  the 
interference  with  respiration  immediate,  aud 
death  occurs  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day. 
A  curious  fact  about  pneumonic  plague  is  that 
one  such  case  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  others  of 
the  same  type. 

Treatment  of  the  Disease. 

No  serum  or  antitoxin  has  so  far  proved  of 
value  in  diminishing  the  mortality  of  the  sick. 
Much  can,  however,  be  done  by  medical  treat- 
ment. Absolute  rest  is  required  and  the  patfent 
should  not  even  be  allowed  to  sit  up  in  bed. 
Drugs  which  act  as  heart  stimulants  are  requir- 
ed almost  from  the  outset,  and  frequently  these 
have  to  be  administered  by  the  skin  as  well  as 
the  mouth.  The  buboes  should  be  fomented 
till  they  soften,  and  incised  as  soon  as  fluid  is 
formed.  For  the  pneumonic  coT^dition  the  ad- 
ministration of  oxygen  gas  gives  relief.  This 
can  be  obtained  in  India  without  much  diffi-^ 
culty.  Careful  nursing  is  essential,  and  fluid 
nourishment  must  be  given  regularly  in  an 
easily  assimilable  form,  and  complications  have 
to  be  met  as  they  arise.  As  regards  prophy- 
laxis by  means  of  Haffkine's  Plague  prophy- 
lactic which  is  manufactured  in  enormous  quan- 
tities at  the  Bacteriological  Government  La- 
boratory at  Parel,  it  may  be  said  that  its  use 
gives  a  threefold  chance  of  escape  from  attack 
and  a  reduction  of  case  mortality  by  fifty 
per  cent. 


DENGUE  FEVER. 


Dengue  fever,  otherwise  known  as  Dandy  fever 
or  Breakbone  fever,  is  rather  common  in  India 
and  is  generally  present  in  the  larger  towns,  but 
as  it  appears  in  manifold  forms  and  various  wri- 
ters describe  it  differently,  its  identity  is  not 
always  recognised ;  and,  therefore,  by  many 
medical  men  is  thought  to  be  less  common  than 
it  really  is.  On  occasions  it  gives  rise  to  very 
wide-spread  epidemics.  In  1902  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive epidemic  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  and  quite  recently  there  has 
been  a  bad  outbreak  in  Calcutta.  It  is  more 
common  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  onset  is  abrupt,  with  fever,  slight  sore 
throat  producing  cough,  rapidity  of  the  pulse, 


sometimes  a  red  rash  which  is  so  fugitive  that 
it  is  often  overlooked,  and  intense  pain.  These 
pains  constitute  the  patient's  chief  complaint. 
They  are  generally  pains  in  the  bones,  or  in  the 
small  of  the  back,  or  in  some  of  the  joints  either 
large  or  small.  Sometimes  there  is  no  complaint 
of  pain  in  the  limbs,  but  there  is  intense  pain 
behind  the  eyes.  The  fever  lasts  for  three  or 
four  days,  during  which  in  rare  cases  there  may 
be  further  symptoms  due  to  the  appearance  of 
a  pleurisy  or  even  a  pericarditis.  Sometimes 
there  is  intense  shooting  pain  into  the  little 
finger.  Though  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms 
may  give  a  very  serious  aspect  to  the  case, 
yet  a  fatal  issue  is  almost  unknown.   After  the 
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!  four  days  of  intense  suffering  the  fever  sub- 
sides somewhat  abruptly,  and  at  about  this  time 
a  second  rash  appears,  most  marked  over  the 
shoulders  and  neck,  and  on  the  backs  of  the 
arms,  or  else  an  universal  rash.  It  is  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  often  very  like  the  rash  of  scarlet 
fever,  or  it  may  be  like  that  of  measles.  With 
its  appearance  the  more  severe  symptoms  sub- 
side. During  convalescence  the  patient  is  much 
depressed,  and  the  pulse  remains  unduly  rapid. 
Sometimes  also  pain  starts  again  in  one  of  the 
joints,  or  he  is  crippled  by  stiffness  of  the  back 
or  of  several  of  the  joints.  After  a  shorter  or 
longer  period,  from  two  days  to  ten,  a  second 
attack  of  fever  and  pain  comes  on  which  runs 
the  same  course  but  as  a  rule  less  severe  and 


prolonged ;  in  very  rare  cases  there  is  a  third 
attack. 

There  is  no  drug  which  will  cut  short  the  dis- 
ease. From  its  likeness  to  rheumatism  the  sali- 
cylates are  generally  used,  and  perhaps  relieve 
the  pains.  This  drug  should  be  combined  with 
an  ordinary  fever  nuxture  :  large  doses  of  bro- 
mide should  be  given  for  the  headache,  and  the 
excruciating  pains  must  be  treated  with  mor 
phia. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  the  malady 
from  influenza  until  the  appearance  of  the  rash. 

It  is  believed  that  the  poison  is  conveyed  by 
the  bites  of  a  mosquito,  and  that  this  poison 
has  characters  which  are  analogous  to  the  virus 
of  Yellow  Fever. 


CHOLERA. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  important  diseases 
of  India,  having  been  endemic  therein  for  many 
hundreds  of  years.  It  is  always  present  in  the 
country,  and  sometimes  extends  over  large  dis- 
tricts generally  from  some  crowded  centre  such 
as  the  site  of  a  pilgrimage,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
persed over  the  countiy-side  by  the  returning 
bands  of  pilgrims.  The  deaths  in  British  India 
from  this  disease  in  1911  numbered  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  thousand  and  in  the  following 
year  four  hundred  and  seven  thousand.  The 
disease  is  of  special  importance  to  the  numerous 
pilgrims  both  on  going  to  and  returning  from 
Mecca. 

It  is  essentially  a  water-borne  disease  and  the 
exciting  cause  is  the  "  comma  bacillus  '*  dis- 
covered by  Koch,  so  called  from  its  shape  when 
isolated  and  stained.  The  dejecta  of  a  person 
suffering  from  the  disease,  when  contaminat- 
ing the  soil,  are  liable  to  get  washed  by  the  rains 
into  some  water-supply,  which  may  become 
the  source  of  almost  unhmited  infection.  Such 
contaminated  drinking  water  is  rendered  in- 
nocuous by  boiling,  or  filtration  through  a  Pas- 
teur-Chamberland  filter.  The  importance  of 
Koch's  discovery,  therefore,  lay  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  poison  was  essentially 
water-borne.  It  can  also  be  conveyed  by  flies 
settling  on  food. 

The  disease  has  an  incubation  period  of  from 
two  to  seven  days.  After  a  premonitory 
diarrhCBa  with  coUcky  pains  lasting  for  half 
a  day  or  longer,  the  nature  of  the  illness  is  an- 
nounced by  violent  purging  and  vomiting,  the 
former  having  the  pecuhar  character  of  rice-water. 
The  poison  may  be  so  intense  that  death  takes 
place  before  the  purging  appears,  the  so-called 
"cholera  sicca."  In  the  common  form  collapse 
IS  early  and  marked,  the  extremities  are  blue 
and  cold,  the  skin  shrunken,  the  heart  weak, 
the  surface  temperature  below  normal,  though 
the  temperature  taken  in  the  mouth  shows 
high  fever  to  be  present.  There  is  a  curious 
pinched  expressioh  of  the  face  with  deeply  sunk- 
en eyes,  and  the  patient  endeavours  to  com- 
municate his  wishes  or  fears  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per. He  is  further  distressed  by  painful  cramps  in 


the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  abdomen,  and  there 
is  suppression  of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys. 
Death  generally  takes  place  in  this  the, algid 
state.  Should  the  patient  survive  he  passes 
into  the  stage  of  reaction,  the  unfavourable  symp- 
toms disappearing  and  gradually  passing  into 
convalescence.  In  some  of  these  cases  which 
give  hopes  of  recovery  there  is  a  relapse,  the 
conditions  of  the  algid  state  re-appearing  and 
death  taking  place.  It  has  recently  been  re- 
cognised as  a  cause  of  the  dissemination  of  the 
disease,  that  patients  who  have  recovered  tv^iU 
continue  to  discharge  the  baciUus  for  many 
weeks. 

The  prevention  of  cholera  lies  in  attention 
to  water  supplies,  and  in  boihng  and  filtering  as 
a  matter  of  routine  in  Indian  life.  All  the  dis- 
charges from  the  sick  should  be  treated  with 
disinfectants,  and  soiled  clothing  and  linen  des- 
troyed. People  who  have  to  tour  in  cholera- 
stricken  districts,  or  who  go  on  shootmg  ex- 
cursions, or  who  find  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  cholera  outbreak  should  undergo  inocula- 
tion with  Haffkine's  preventive  vaccine.  Two 
moculations  are  required,  the  second  being 
more  intense  in  its  effects.  The  temporary 
symptoms  which  ntay  arise  after  the  inocula- 
tion are  sometimes  severe,  being  always  more 
marked  than  after  inoculation  against  typhoid, 
but  the  protection  attorded  more  than  makes 
up  for  the  temporary  inconvenience  endured. 

During  the  cholera  season  the  mildest  cases 
of  diarrhoea  should  be  brought  for  treatment 
to  a  physician,  as  such  persons  are  more  liable 
than  others  to  contract  the  disease. 

Treatment  mainly  resolves  itself  into  meeting 
the  extreme  collapse  with  stimulants  and  warmth. 
There  is  great  temptation  to  administer  opium 
but  in  some  cases  this  is  not  unattended  with 
danger,  and  in  others  there  is  no  capacity  left 
in  thu  patient  for  the  absorption  of  drugs  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth.  U'he  mortality  has, 
however,  been  reduced  by  the  injection  of  saline 
fluid  into  the  skin  or  directly  into  the  veins, 
and  also  by  the  introduction  of  saline  fluid  of 
particular  strength  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
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KALA-AZAR. 


This  is  a  slowly  progressive  disease  asso- 
ciated with  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  some  enlargement  of  the  liver,  extreme 
emaciation,  and  a  fever  of  a  peculiar  type 
characterised  by  remissions  for  short  periods, 
and  due  to  infection  by  a  parasite  of  remark- 
able characters  which  have  only  recently  been 
worked  out.  It  is  attended  with  a  very  high 
mortality,  about  96  per  cent.,  and  has  up  to 
the  present  resisted  all  methods  of  treatment, 
although  some  patients  appear  to  improve 
for  a  time,  only  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
relapse  later. 

It  is  endemic  in  Assam,  from  which  it  has 
invaded  Bengal,  and  is  now  often  seen  in  Cal- 
cutta. It  is  also  fairly  often  met  with  in  Mad- 
ras, though  it  is  said  that  the  cas3s  are  imported 
ones.  It  is  very  rarely  seen  in  Bombay,  and 
then  only  in  immigrants  from  infected  local- 
ities, though  there  appears  to  be  a  mild  en- 
demic centre  in  Jabalpur  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces ;  so  it  is  likely  to  be  more  frequently 
met  with  on  the  western  side  of  India.  It  has 
caused  great  mortality  among  the  coohes  on 
the  tea-plantations  of  Assam,  especially  among 
the  children  ;  but  under  the  recent  measures 
of  prophylaxis  which  have  been  put  into  force 
since  knowledge  has  been  acquired  about  its 
real  nature  and  method  of  spread,  the  ravages 
of  the  disease  are  hkely  to  be  limited.  It  is 
very  rare  among  Europeans  and  then  almost 
entirely  among  those  who  have  been  long  in 
India  or  who  have  been  born  and  bred  in  the 
country. 

Infection  seems  generally  to  start  in  the 
cold  weather.  There  is  fever  with  rigors,  and 
progressive  wasting  and  loss  of  energy.  The 
temperature  chart  is  a  curious  one,  the  fever 
showing  tw^o  remissions  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Diarrhoea  is  common,  especially 
during  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  The 


spleen  enlarges  early  and  is  generally  of  enor- 
mous size  producing  bulging  of  the  abdomen. 
A  remarkable  feature  is  the  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  ulcers,  which  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  children,  takes  the  form  of  a 
gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  cheek. 
Death  usually  occurs  frpm  some  intercurrent 
inflammatory  condition,  often  pneumonia. 

The  parasite  is  found  in  the  spleen  and  liver 
during  life,  and  can  be  obtained  by  puncture 
of  these  organs.  As  thus  obtained  it  is  a 
minute  round  body  of  special  characters.  In 
this  state  it  is  known  as  the  Leishman -Donovan 
body  from  its  discoverers.  This  small  body 
has  been  cultivated  by  Leonard  Rogers  in  suit- 
able media  and  under  low  temperatures,  and 
found  to  develop  into  a  flagellated,  that  is 
tail-possessing,  organism.  How  this  peculiar 
organism  develops  outside  the  human  host 
is  not  yet  completely  known.  It  is  certainly 
a  house-infection,  which  accounts  for  the 
manner  in  which  whole  families  have  been 
swept  off,  one  member  after  another.  Its 
progress  has  been  stayed  by  moving  families 
from  their  infected  houses  and  burning  down 
their  former  quarters.  This,  and  other  facts 
connected  with  its  spread,  have  suggested 
that  the  agent  for  conveying  the  poison  from 
man  to  man  is  the  common  bed-bug,  and 
Patton  has  succeeded  in  developing  the  flagel- 
late stage  in  this  creature  when  fed  on  the 
blood  of  the  sick. 

There  is  a  severe  form  of  ulceration  of  the 
skin  known  as  "Delhi  Boil"  from  which 
organisms  very  similar  to  the  Leishman-Dono- 
van  body  were  obtained  many  years  ago. 
These  bodies  have  also  been  cultivated  outside 
the  human  host  and  found  to  develop  into  a 
flagellated  organism.  The  two  parasites,  though 
closely  allied,  are  nevertheless  distinct. 


During  1918  a  peculiar  and  exceptionally 
widespread  epidemic  of  influenza  appeared, 
which  afiected  the  inhabitants  of  practically 
every  continent.  This  epidemic  not  only 
caused,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  deaths,  which  in  India  alone  were  com- 
puted to  exceed  Ave  millions,  but  left  behind  it  a 
legacy  of  minor  ailments  with  consequent  na- 
tional debflity.  The  economic  ettect  through 
the  disorganization  of  trade  cannot  be  estimated 
but  must  have  been  very  great.  Although 
previously  severe  and  worldwide  epidemics 
have  been  known  to  occur,  in  none  were  the 
spread  and  mortality  so  alarming  as  in  the 
epidemic  of  1918.  So  far  as  it  aflected  India, 
the  epidemic  of  the  Summer  months  assumed 
a  mild  form  of  the  disease.  After  an  apparent 
departure  it  reappeared  in  a  virulent  and  Very 
fatal  form  during  the  Autumn  months  and  then 
seemingly  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  fact  this  was  not  so  as  small  localised  epi- 
demics have  occurred  and  sporadic  cases  have 
continued  throughout  1919. 


A  report  on  the  outbreak  by  Major  Norman 
White,  I.M.S.,  Sanitary  Commissioner  with 
the  Covernment  of  India,  states  that  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  virus  of  influenza 
is  a  living  germ  capable  of  being  transmitted 
directly  from  man  to  man.  The  nature  of  this 
germ  is  still  a  matter  about  which  dogmatic 
assertions  are  unwarranted.  The  so-called 
influenza  bacillus  was  certainly,  almost  con- 
stantly present  in  the  cases  investigated  during 
the  second  severe  epidemic  wave  in  India  ; 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  demonstrated 
so  frequently  during  the  early  mfld  stages  of 
the  epidemic.  Whether  the  influenza  bacillus 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  disease  or  merely  a 
constant  concomitant  is  a  question  that  is  open 
to  doubt.  Recent  observations  that  have  been 
made  in  Trance  indicate  the  possibility  that 
the  true  cause  of  the  disease  is  in  some  stage  of 
its  life  history  ultramicroscopic,  or  in  other 
words  a  germ  so  inflnitely  minute  that  the 
hiuhest  powers  of  the  microscope  are  unable  to 
demonstrate  it.   Be  the  primary  cause  of  in- 
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fluenza  what  it  may>  the  mortality  of  the  recent 
outbreak  was  almost  entirely  due  to  secondary 
infections  with  other  disease-producing  germs, 
notably  the  pneumococcus,  the  germ  which 
commonly  causes  pneumonia.  The  pneumo- 
coccus was  constantly  associated  with  fatal  cases 
in  India.  Mucli  of  the  mortality  in  England 
and  other  European  countries  was  ascribed  to 
secondary  infection  with  a  streptococcus — 
another  disease-producing  germ.  No  con- 
stant association  of  germs  of  this  latter  class 
with  severe  influenza  .cases  was  noted  in  India 
though  its  occurrence  has  been  report-ed,  for 
example  for  Assam.  With  regard  to  the 
relative  incidence  of  the  disease  among  various 
classes  of  the  population,  our  information  is 
at  present  meagre.  Among  troops  serving  in 
India,  the  incidence  of  the  disease  was  greater 
among  Britisli  than  among  Indians,  though 
th(;  Indian  mortality  rate  was  very  consider- 
nbly  in  excess  of  the  British.  For  British 
troops  the  hospital  admission  rate  per  thousand 
ot  strength  was  218 '2  for  influenza  and  3*1  for 
pneumonia,  as  compared  with  135-6  and  20*2 


for  Indian  troops.  The  death-rates  for  British 
troops  were  8 -96  for  influenza  and  0*65  for 
pneumonia,  as  compared  with  15*21  and  6*18 
respectively,  for  Indian  troops.  The  normal 
incidence  of  pneumonia  among  Indian  troops 
is  nearly  four  times  that  among  British  troops. 
A  study  of  the  figures  hitherto  received  indicates 
that  influenza  as  experienced  in  India  was 
especially  fatal  between  the  ages  of  10  and  40, 
and  that  females  suffered  to  a  somewhat 
greater  degree  than  males. 

Influenza  is  a  disease,  which  exhibits  an  in- 
tense infectivity  and  an  incubation  period  which 
is  relatively  very  short,  i.e.,  from  6  to  48  hours. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  disease  is 
spread  by  the  infected  secretions  of  the  throat 
and  nose  of  infected  persons,  finding  lodgment 
in  the  nose  and  throat  of  uninfected  people. 
The  commonest  means  by  which  this  occurs  is 
by  coughing  and  sneezing,  especially  in  confined 
spaces.    Methods  of  prevention  then  consist  of 

I  preventing  communication  of  infection  by  these 

J  channels. 
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Two  monographs  on  the  cultivation  of  drugs 
in  India,  by  Mr.  David  Hooper,  of  the  Indian 
Museum,  Calcutta,  and  by  Mr.  Puran  Singh, 
of  the  Indian  Forest  Department,  Dehra  Dun, 
have  lately  been  published.  Mr.  Hooper,  in 
his  paper,  states  that  one-half  of  the  drugs  in 
1  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  are  indigenous  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
rest  could  be  cultivated  or  exploited.  The  fol- 
lowing are  given  as  those  that  could  be  grown 
in  quantity  and  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
cultivators  and  capitalists:  — 

Belladonna,  most  of  which  is  still  imported, 
grows  well  in  the  Western  Himalayas  from 
Simla  to  Kashmir,  the  Indian-grown  plant  con- 
taining 0*4  to  0*45  per  cent,  of  alkaloid. 

Digitalis  is  quite  acclimatised  on  the  Nilgiris- 
growing  there  without  any  attention.  The 
Madras  Store  Department  obtains  all  its  re- 
quirements from  Ootacamund,  and  the  leaf  has 
been  found  equally  active  to  that  grown  in 
England. 

Henbane  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  Him- 
alayas from  8,000  to  11,000  ft.  It  was  introduc- 
ed into  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Saharanpur,  in 
1840,  and  it  has  been  steadily  cultivated  there 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  products  sup- 
plied to  medical  depots  satisfy  the  annual  de- 
mand. 

Ipecacuanha  has  been  raised  with  a  small  mea- 
sure of  success  in  the  hilly  parts  of  India,  and 
it  only  requires  care  and  attention  to  raise  it 
in  sufficient  amount  to  make  it  commercially 
remunerative. 

Jalap-root  grows  as  easily  as  potatoes  in 
the  Nilgiris,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
annual  requirements  (about  4,000  lbs.)  for  the 
Medical  Stores  of  Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras 
should  not  be  obtained  from  Ootacamund. 

Mr.  Puran  Singh  discussed  the  subject  in  a 
number  of  the  "Indian  Forester  in  1914  "  :  he 
states  that  most  of  the  drugs  in  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia grow  wild  in  India,  and  that  there  is 
already  a  large  export  trade  for  some  of  them. 
He  adds, however,  that  materials  collected  at 


random  cannot  be  expected  to  fetch  full  prices, 
as  they  seldom  come  up  to  standard  quality, 
and  he  adds:  "  The  few  drugs  that  are  not  indi- 
genous to  India  could  easily  be  made  to  grow  in 
some  part  or  other  of  this  vast  land.  The  great 
advantage  accruing  from  the  systematic  cul- 
tivation of  drugs  is  that  a  regular  supply  of 
genuine  drugs  of  standard  quality  is  assured. 
The  variation  in  the  quality  of  wild-grown  drugs 
is  sometimes  a  very  serious  drawback  to  finding 
a  profitable  market  for  them.  The  quality  of 
Podophyllum  Emodi  growing  wild  in  India  is  an 
illustration  in  point.  This  plant  was  discover- 
ed by  Sir  George  Watt  in  the  year  1888,  an 
now,  even  after  twenty-four  years,  in  which 
it  has  been  shown  to  be  identical  with  the  Ame- 
rican drug  that  is  being  employed  for  pharma- 
ceutical purposes,  it  still  remains  unrecognised 
by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  which,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  "Chemist  and  Druggist"  somu 
time  ago,  is  solely  due  to  the  uncertainty  which 
still  exists  as  to  its  physiological  activity". 

Mr.  Singh  also  points  out  that  the  Indian 
consumers  of  medicine  depend  mostly  on  herba 
growing  wild  in  the  Forests,  the  more  import- 
ant of  these  probably  numbering  at  least  1.000. 
This  inland  trade  is  very  large;  the  possibilities 
in  the  Punjab  alone  being  put  at  Rs.  50,00,000. 
He  mentions  saffron,  liquorice,  and  salep  as 
products  exotic  to  India,  whose  cultivation 
in  this  country  looks  full  of  promise.  Mr. 
Singh  suggests  that  a  complete  survey  be  made 
of  the  extent  of  the  inland  trade  in  medicinal 
products  found  growing  wild  in  Indian  forests 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  figures  of  annual  con- 
sumption, and  that  the  forest  areas  where  the 
most  important  drugs  grow  should  be  preser'^^- 
ed.  Inquiries  should  be  instituted  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  cultivation,  and  if  need  be,  the 
means  of  extending  the  artificial  propagation. 
It  is  to  provide  data  to  induce  the  private 
capitalist  to  embark  on  such  enterprises  that  Mr. 
Singh  advocates  the  formation  of  some  body 
to  go  into  the  matter.  He  suggests  that  India 
is  well  worthy  of  attention  by  those  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  interested  in  extending  the  culture 
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of  drugs  in  the  British  Empire.  The  Forest 
Department  has  already  begun  the  cultivation 
of  Indian  podophyllum-root  in  the  Punjab,  Unit- 
ed Provinces  and  the  Korth-Western  Frontier, 
and  several  maunds  of  dried  rhizome  are 
sold  annually  for  local  consumption.  Mr. 
Hooper  also  shows  that  a  start  has  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  belladonna,  hen- 
bane and  digitalis.  One  of  the  principal  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  is  to  ensure  a  ready  mar- 
ket, and  there  is  also  always  the  danger  of  over- 
production to  be  considered. 

Essential  Oils. 

Sandalwood  Oil  is,  by  far  the  most,  im- 
portant perfumery  product  of  India.  The 
sandalwood  tree  is  a  root  parasite,  obtaining 
its  nourishment  from  the  roots  of  other  trees 
by  means  of  suckers.  It  grows  best  in  loose 
volcanic  soil  mixed  with  rocks,  and  preferably 
ferruginous  in  character.  Although  in  rich 
soil  it  grows  more  luxuriantly,  less  scented 
wood  is  formed,  and  at  an  altitude  of  700  feet 
it  is  said  to  be  totally  devoid  of  scent.  The 
best  yield  of  oil  is  obtained  from  trees  growing 
at  an  altitude  of  1,500  to  4,000  feet,  but  the 
tree  requires  plenty  of  room  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  select  vigorous  hosts  to  feed  it. 

Palmaeosa  Oil,  also  known  as  Indian 
geranium  or  "  Turkish  geranium  oil  "  is  another 
of  the  principal  perfume  products  of  India. 
It  is  derived  from  the  grass,  Cymbopogon  Martini, 
which  is  widely  distributed  in  India,  where  it 
is  known  as  "  Motya."  Gingergrass  is  an  oil 
of  inferior  quality,  possibly  derived  from  older 
grasses  or  from  a  different  variety  of  the  same 
species.  Both  oils  contain  geraniol,  the  pro- 
portion in  palmarosa  being  from  75  to  95  per 
cent,  and  in  gingergrass  generally  less  than  70 
per  cent.  These  oils  are  used  in  soap,  perfumery, 
and  for  scenting  hair  oils  and  pomades. 

Lemongrass  Oil  is  derived  from  Cymbopogon 
nitratus  and  Cymbopogon  flexuosus.  The  former 
is  a  native  of  Bengal,  and  is  largely  cultivated 
all  over  India,  but  the  oil  distilled  on  the  Malabar 
Coast  and  Cochin  is  derived  principally  from 
C.  flexuosus.  I 

Vetiver,  or  cus-cus  ,  is  a  perennial  grass, 
Vetivera  zizanoides,  found  along  the  Coromandel 
Coast  and  in  Mysore,  Bengal  and  Burma,  in 
most  heavy  soil  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  The 
leaves  are  practically  odourless  and  only  used 
for  thatching  and  weaving  purposes.  The 
roots  are  used  in  perfumery  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mats  and  baskets. 

The  Malabar  Cardamom,  Elettaria  carda- 
momum,  is  the  source  of  the  seeds  official  in  the 
British  and  other  Pharmacopoeias.  Cardamom 
oil  of  commerce  is,  however,  not  distilled  from 
this  variety  on  account  of  the  high  price,  but 
is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the  long 
cardamom  found  growing  wild  and  cultivated 
in  Ceylon.  The  oil  is  used  medicinally  as  a 
carminative  and  is  also  employed  by  perfumers 
in  France  and  America. 

CosTUS  Root  (the  root  of  Saussurea  lappa) 
is  a  native  of  Kashmir,  where  about  2,000,000 
lbs.  are  collected  annually.  It  is  exported  in 
large  quantities  to  China  where  it  is  used  for 
i/icens?.   It  is  also  used  to  protect  shawls  and 


clothes  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  Its  odour 
resembles  that  of  orris  root. 

Blttmea  Balsamifera  is  the  source  of  the 
Nagai  camphor  used  in  China  for  ritualistic 
and  medicinal  purposes.  This  shrubby  com- 
posite is  found  in  the  Himalayas  and  is  indigen- 
ous to  India.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  India 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  against  flies  and 
other  insects. 

EXJCALYPTIJS  plantations  are  situated  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ootacamund,  Coonoor, 
and  Wellington,  at  elevations  varying  from 
5,500  to  8,400  feet,  the  best  being  at  from 
7,200  to  8,000  feet.  The  cHmate  of  this 
region  is  fairly  cool,  equable  and  moist, 
with  a  well-distributed  rainfall  of  about  50 
to  80  inches  ;  although  frosts  occur,  the  winters 
are  mild  on  the  whole,  and  snow  is  unknown. 
The  soil,  a  red  clay  overlying  gneissose  rock, 
is  rich  and  deep  in  some  parts,  shallow  and 
poorer  in  others.  A  large  factory  is  being  built 
for  the  distillation  of  eucalyptus  oil  at  Oota- 
camund. It  is  believed  there  is  a  considerable 
future  for  the  undertaking,  provided  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  leaves  is  available. 

Manufacture  of  Quinine. 

Government  Cinchona  plantations  were 
started  in  India  in  1862  from  seed  introduced 
by  Sir  Clements  Markham  from  South  America, 
of  which  the  plant  is  a  native.  There  are  two 
main  centres,  Darjeeling  and  the  Mlgiri  Hills. 
In  both  localities  a  portion  of  the  area  is  owned 
by  tea  or  coffee  planters,  and  the  bark  they 
produce  is  either  sold  to  the  Government  or 
exported.  Several  species  of  cinchona  are 
cultivated  in  India :  namely.  Cinchona  suc- 
cirubra  (red  bark),  C.  calisaya  and  ledgeriana 
(yellow  bark),  and  C,  officinalis  (crown  bark). 
The  commonest  species  in  DarjeeUng  is  C. 
ledgeriana,  and  in  Southern  India  C  officinalis. 
A  hybrid  form  is  also  largely  grown  and  yields 
a  good  bark.  At  the  Government  factories 
both  cinchona  febrifuge  and  quinine  are  made. 
Thanks  to  these  factories,  practically  no  qui- 
nine is  nowadays  imported  for  Government 
purposes. 

The  Ueport  of  the  Government  cinchona 
1  plantations  and  factory  in  Bengal  for  1917-18 
stated  that  the  total  expenditure  of  all  sorts 
from  1900-01  to  1917-18  is  nearly  Us.  47,00,  000; 
the  total  revenue  Us.  77,73,700  and  the  surplus 
B.S.  30,73,700.  In  addition  to  this  surplus 
assets  are  2,514  acres  Cinchona  at  Es.  5,78,057  ; 
3,142  acres  afforested  at  Ks.  2,41,703;  factory 
products  in  stock  Rs.  4,53,532,  bark  and  oil 
Us.  40,000,  or  a  total  of  over  13  laldis  all 
at  cost  price.  While  the  financial  results  may 
be  claimed  as  satisfactory,  still  more  so  is  the 
fact  that  the  Department  has  so  far  met  the 
great  demand  for  quinine.  During  the  three 
years  1915-18  over  192,000  lbs.  have  been  issued, 
a  quantity  exceeding  the  total  issues  for  2-J. 
years  from  1887,  when  quinine  was  first  mad(> 
in  the  factory,  to  1908.  A  great  part  of  the 
extra  demand  has  been  for  the  armies,  so  that 
the  department  can  claim,  in  so  far  as  the  supply 
of  quinine  has  prevented  the  disablement 
of  large  numbers  of  men  by  malaria 
in  fever- stricken  regions,  to  have  given 
valuable  aid  in  the  war.  One  of  the  mosi; 
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far-reaching  measures  of  modern  times  for  the 
benefit  of  the  health  of  the  people  of  India  has 
been  Sir  George  King's  system  of  having 
quinine,  locally  produced  from  cinchona, 
made  up  in  7-grain  packets  and  sold 
(since    1896-7)   for   a     quarter   anna    (one ' 


farthing)  at  every  post  office  in  India. 
This  scheme  has  proved  a  commercial  success, 
and  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  in- 
habitants of  fever-stricken  tracts.  In  the  year 
1912-13,  10,694  lbs.  of  quinine  were  sold  at 
the  post  offices. 


DRUGS  MAT^UFACTURE  COMMITTEE. 


In  1918  the  Board  of  Scientific  Advice  accept- 
ed a  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  Drugs 
Manufacture  Committee  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  the  cultivation  of  medicinal 
plants  in  India  and  the  manufacture  of  drugs 
from  them  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  India  acted  on  this  recommend- 
ation and  appointed  a  Committee  whose 
primary  functions  will  be  to  investigate.  (1) 
the  possibilities  of  the  cultivation  of  medicinal 
plants  in  India,  and  (2)  the  manufacture  of 
drugs  from  them  on  a  commercial  scale. 

With  regard  to  (1),  the  Committee  will  consi- 
der the  various  lines  on  which  the  investigation 
can  best  be  undertaken,  while,  in  connection 
with  (2),  it  will  consider  the  present  position 
as  regard  the  manufacture  of  drugs  in  India 
from  indigenous  products  and  the  Indian 
requirements  of  such  drugs  as  have  until  now 
been  imported  from  abroad.  As  soon  as  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  any  drugs  can  be  manu- 
factured at  Government  Medical  Store  Depots 
at  a  sufficiently  low  cost,  private  enterprise  will 
be  invited  to  undertake  its  manufacture.  It 
was  announced  in  February  1920,  that 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  and 
that  several  articles  which  before  the  war  were 
imported  were  being  manufactured  in  India. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Drugs  Manufacture 
Committee  should  be  addressed  at  the  office 
of  the  Director- General,  Indian  Medical  Service. 

Intoxicating  Drugs. 

Among  the  drugs  which  are  of  great  medicinal 
value,  but  of  which  the  misuse  has  been  a 
source  of  crime  and  disease  among  the  people 
of  India,  there  are,  in  addition  to  cocaine. 
Opium  (for  details  of  the  trade  see  article 
on  opium)  which  is  the  oldest  and  the  best 
known.  A  resolution  of  the  Government 
of  India,  dated  August  19,  1912,  adopted  the 
policy  of  suppressing  all  public  gatherings  for 
the  purpose  of  smoking  opium  and  of  pro- 
hibiting all  manufacture  of  opium  smoking 
preparations  save  by  an  individual  of  a  small 
quantity  for  his  own  private  consumption. 
The  form  which  legislation  should  take  was 
left  to  the  local  Governments,  provided  that 


an  assembly  of  three  or  more  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  smoking  opium  should  be  made 
illegal.  In  adopting  this  policy  Government 
distinguished  between  opium  smoking  and 
opium  eating.  "  Opium,  said  the  Resolution, 
as  taken  in  moderation  by  the  average  Indian 
is  eaten  either  as  a  mild  stimulant,  or  as  a 
prophylactic  against  malaria,  or  for  the  relief 
of  pain  or  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes.  It  is 
in  fact  a  household  remedy  for  many  ills,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  as  a  national  habit  the 
eating  of  opium  is  less  injurious  than  is  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  many  other  countries. 
Centuries  of  inherited  experience  have  taught 
the  people  of  India  discretion  in  the  use  of 
the  drug,  and  its  misuse  is  a  negligible  feature 
in  Indian  life.  These  conclusions  Were  accepted 
by  the  Shanghai  Commission  (of  1909)  who, 
while  they  recommended  the  gradual  suppres- 
sion of  the  practice  of  opium  smoking,  refrained 
from  advising  the  abandonment  of  the  policy 
of  regulation  by  which  the  practice  of  opium 
eating  in  the  country  has  hitherto  been  success- 
fully kept  under  restraint." 

Next  to  opium  and  cocaine,  the  most  com- 
mon drugs  are  the  three  hemp  products  which 
are  freely  used  throughout  British  India.  The 
Indian  hemp  is  a  shrub  growing  wild  in  the  hills 
and  lower  elevations,  and  cultivated  in  the 
plains.  The  leaves  of  the  wild  plants,  collected 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  constitute  bhang,  a 
sort  of  green  tea,  which  is  mixed  with  boiling 
water  and  drunk  as  an  infusion.  This  has  an 
exhilarating  effect,  followed  by  a  feeling  of 
intoxication.  When  the  female  plants  are 
cultivated  they  exude  a  resinous  juice,  which 
causes  the  flowering  tops  to  stick  together. 
Collected  under  these  condition's  the  tops  are 
rolled  in  the  hands  or  pressed  under  foot ;  the 
first  process  produces  "round  ganja,*'  and  the 
second  "fiat  ganja.'*  Ganja  is  a  stronger 
form  of  hemp  than  bhang,  and  is  used  for 
smoking.  The  third  form  of  Indian  hemp 
is  charas,  the  resinous  secretion  of  the 
plant  that  develops  when  it  is  grown  at  certain 
altitudes.  Large  quantities  cf  oharas  are 
produced  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  enter  India 
by  way  of  Leh.  This  is  sold  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  and  used  for  smoking 
purposes. 
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The  Cocaine  Traffic. 


The  form  of  cocaine  chiefly  used  in  India  is 
Cocaine  Hydrochloride.  This  salt  forms  light 
shining  crystals,  with  a  bitterish  '  taste,  and  is 
soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water.  The  alkaloid 
cocaine — of  which  this  is  a  salt — is  obtained 
from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Erythroxylon  Coca- 
ine which  grows  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  Java,  Brazil 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  leaves  are 
most  active  when  freshly  dried  and  are  much 
used  by  the  Natives  as  a  stimulant.  Tea  made 
from  them  has  a  taste  similar  to  green  tea  and 
is  said  to  be  very  effectual  in  keeping  people 
awake.  In  India  the  Coca  plant  seems  never 
to  have  been  cultivated  on  a  commercial  scale. 
It  has  been  grown  experimentally  in  the  tea 
districts  of  Ceylon,  Bengal  and  Southern  India 
and  has  been  found  to  produce  a  good  quahty 
and  quantity  of  cocaine.  As  the  plant  has  not 
been  seriously  cultivated  and  as  there  is  no 
possibility  for  the  present  of  the  drug  being 
manufactured  in  India,  no  restrictions  have  as 
yet  been  placed  on  its  cultivation. 

Spread  of  the  habit. — The  cocaine  traffic  in 
India  which  seems  to  be  reaching  alarming 
proportion  in  spite  of  legislation  and  strict 
preventive  measures  is  of  comparatively  recent 
growth ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  widespread  it  was  in  1903  when  the  Bombay 
High  Court  for  the  first  time  decided  that 
cocaine  was  a  drug  included  within  the  definition 
of  an  intoxicating  drug  in  the  Bombay  Abkari 
Act.  Since  that  date  the  illegal  sale  of  cocaine 
in  India  has  largely  increased  and  the  various 
provincial  Excise  Keports  bear  witness  to  the 
spread  of  the  "  Cocaine  habit."  The  consumers 
of  the  drug,  which  is  notoriously  iiarmful,  are 
to  be  found  in  all  classes  of  society  and  in  Burma 
even  school  children  are  reported  to  be  its 
victims  ;  but  in  India  as  in  Paris  the  drug  is 
mostly  used  by  prostitutes  or  by  men  as  an 
aphrodisiac.  The  habit  has  spread  chiefly 
to  those  classes  which  are  prohibited  by  rehgion 
or  caste  rules  from  partaking'  of  liquor  and  the 
well  known  Indian  intoxicating  drugs. 

Imports  from  Europe. — Cocaine  and  its 
aUied  drugs  are  not  manufactured  in  India,  but 
are  imported  from  Germany,  France,  England 
and  Italy.  Most  of  the  drug  which  is  smuggled 
into  India,  comes  from  Germany  and  bears  the 
mark  of  the  well-known  house  of  E.  Merck, 
Darmstadt.  This  firm  issues  cocaine  in  flat 
packets  of  various  sizes  ranging  from  1  to  3 
ounces  which  are  easily  packed  away  with  other 
articles  and  greatly  favour  the  methods  of 
smugglers.  Owing  to  its  strength  and  purity 
cocaine  eaters  prefer  this  brand  to  any  other 
in  the  market.  Restrictions  on  export  from 
Europe  have  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time  but  as  yet  no  international  scheme  devised 
to  that  end  has  been  agreed  upon. 

Smuggling. — So  far  as  the  cases  already 
detected  show,  the  persons  who  smuggle  the 
drug  by  sea  from  Europe  and  places  outside 
India,  into  India,  are  chiefly  sailors,  stewards, 
firemen  and  sometimes  engineers  and  oflicers 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  and  Florio  Uubattino  S. 
S.  Companies.  The  ports  through  which  cocaine 
enters  India  are  Bombay,  Karachi,  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Marmagoa  and  Pondicherry.  The 
main  inland  distributing  centres  are  Delhi, 
Lucknow,  Meerut,  Lahore,  Mooltan,  Surat  and 
Abmedabad.   Delhi    especially    is  notorious 


for  the  cocaine  trade.  Great  ingenuity  ia 
employed  in  smuggling  cocaine  through  the 
Custom  houses.  It  is  packed  in  parcels  of 
newspapers,  books,  toys  and  piece-goods  and 
in  trunks  which  have  secret  compartments. 
The  retail  trade  in  the  towns  is  very  cunningly 
organized  and  controlled.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  retailers,  there  is  a  whole  army  of 
watchmen  and  patrols  whose  duty  is  to  shadow 
the  Excise  and  Police  OflQcials  and  give  the 
alarm  when  a  raid  is  contemplated.  Owing  to 
the  war  and  the  consequent  diminution  of 
supplies  the  cocaine  hawking  trade  has  practi- 
cally disappeared  in  Bombay.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  several  cases  of  importa- 
tion of  Japanese  cocaine  have  been  detected,  the 
importers  being  Chinese  and  Japanese  sailors. 
Chinese  opium  smugglers  biing  cocaine  from 
Japan  here  to  exchange  it  for  Indian  opium, 
which  is  smuggled  into  China.  Most  of  the  co- 
caine seized  bears  the  mark  "  Sanscido  &  Co., 
Kobe."  In  1917-18  the  largest  seizures  made  were 
one  of  8,670  grains  by  the  Excise  Department  and 
one  of  8,750  grains  by  the  Customs  Department. 

Price. — The  amount  seized  is  either  given 
to  Hospitals  in  India  or  destroyed.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  to  buy  cocaine  from  any  betel- 
nut  seller  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  but  scores 
of  cases  in  the  Police  Courts  show  that  the 
retail  trade  thrives,  though  to  a  diminished 
extent,  in  Bombay.  High  profits  ensure  the 
continuance  of  the  trade.  At  present  the  Eng- 
lish quotation  varies  from  36  to  40  shillings  per 
oz.  and  the  price  as  sold  by  licensed  chemists  in 
India  varies  from  Ks  27  to  Rs.  31  per  oz.  Owing 
to  the  war  and  the  consequent  stoppage  of 
illicit  importations  from  Austria  and  Germany 
it  is  not  possible  to  buy  the  smuggled  drug  from 
the  wholesale  dea  ers  for  less  than  Rs.  100  to  120 
per  Ounce  and  when  sold  by  the  grain  the  price 
realized  varies  from  Rs.  400  to  425  per  ounce. 
These  profits  are  further  enhanced  by  adulter- 
ation with  phenacetin  and  inferior  quinine. 

The  law  In  regard  to  Cocaine.— This  varies 
in  different  provinces.  A  summary  of  the  law 
in  Bombay  is  as  follows  :  No  cocaine  can  be 
imported  except  by  a  licensed  dealer  and  im- 
portation by  means  of  the  post  is  entirely 
prohibited.  The  sale,  possession,  transport 
and  export  of  cocaine  are  prohibited  except 
under  a  license  or  permit  from  the  Collector 
of  the  District.  A  duly  qualified  and  licensed 
Medical  practitioner  is  allowed  to  transport 
or  remove  20  grains  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  as  far  as  6  grains  may  be  possessed 
by  any  person  if  covered  by  a  bona  fide  pre- 
scription from  a  duly  qualified  Medical  practi- 
tioner. The  maximum  punishment  for  illegal 
sale,  possession,  transport,  etc.,  under  Act  V 
of  1878  as  amended  by  Act  XII  of  1912  is  as 
follows:  Imprisonment  for  at  term  which  may 
extend  to  one  year  or  fine  which  may  extend 
to  Rs.  2,000  or  both  and  on  any  subsequent 
conviction  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  2  years  or  fine  which  may  extend  to 
Rs.  4,000  or  both.  The  law  in  Bombay  has 
been  further  amended  so  as  to  enable  security 
to  be  taken  from  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  cocaine  offences.  The  new  Act 
also  contains  a  section  for  the  punishment  of 
house  owners  who  let  their  houses  to  habitual 
cocaine  sellers. 
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INDIAN  TOBACCO. 


The  tobacco  plant  was  introduced  into  India 
by  the  Portuguese  about  the  year  1605.  As 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  passed  through 
a  period  of  persecution,  but  its  ultimate  distri- 
bution over  India  is  one  of  the  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  avidity  with  which  advantageous 
new  crops  or  appliances  are  adopted  by  the 
Indian  agriculturist.  Five  or  six  species  of 
Nicotiana  are  cultivated,  but  only  two  are 
found  in  India,  namely,  N.  Tabacum  and 
N,  rustica.  The  former  is  a  native  of  South 
or  Central  America,  and  is  the  common  tobacco 
of  India.  About  the  year  1829  experiments 
were  conducted  by  the  East  India  Company 
towards  improving  the  quality  of  leaf  and  per- 
fecting the  native  methods  of  curing  and  manu- 
facturing tobacco.  These  were  often  repeated, 
and  gradually  the  industry  became  identified 
with  three  great  centres :  namely,  (1)  Eastern 
and  Northern  Bengal  (more  especially  the 
District  of  Rangpur) ;  (2)  Madras,  Trichi- 
nopoly,  Dindigul,  Coconada  and  Calicut  in 
Southern  India ;  and  (3)  Rangoon  and  Moul- 
mein  in  Burma.  Bengal  is  the  chief  tobacco 
growing  Province,  but  little  or  no  tobacco 
is  manufactured  there.  The  chief  factories 
are  near  Dindigul  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
though,  owing  to  the  imposition  of  heavy 
import  duties  on  the  foreign  leaf  used  as  a 
cigar  wrapper,  some  cigar  factories  have  been 
moved  to  the  French  territory  of  Pondicherry. 

The  Monghyr  factory,  which  commenced 
business  in  1908,  had  an  output  in  1918-19  of 
2,024  million  cigarettes  and  144,000  lbs.  of 
smoking  tobacco. 

The  question  of  improving  the  quality  of 
Indian  tobaccos  has  received  the  attention 
of  the  Botanical  section  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Institute,  Pusa,  and  three  Memoirs 
have  been  published  recording  the  results  of 
investigations  in  that  direction.  The  imme- 
diate problem  at  Pusa  is  the  production  of  a 
good  cigarette  tobacco.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  past  to  introduce  into  India 
the  best  varieties  of  cigarette  tobacco  from 
America,  but  the  results  have  been  disappoint- 
ing. It  is  now  hoped  to  build  up  by  hybridiza- 
tion new  kinds  of  tobacco,  suited  to  Indian 
conditions  of  growth,  which  possess  in  addition 
the  qualities  necessary  to  obtain  a  better  price. 

Area  under  Cultivation  — The  cultivation 
of  tobacco  is  very  v/idespread  in  Burma.  The 
two  main  varieties  are  called  "  Burmese  to- 
bacco "  and  "Havana  tobacco."  Of  the 
Burmese  tobacco  there  are  two  main  varieties 
"  Sey wet-gyi,' '  the  large-leaved  variety  and 


"  Seywet-gyun,"  a  smaller-leaved  variety  with 
pointed  leaves.  The  former  yields  a  heavier 
crop,  but  the  latter  gives  better  quality.  There 
is  always  a  great  demand  on  the  market  for 
both  the  Havana  and  the  Burma  tobacco. 
The  smooth  leaves  of  the  Havana  plant  are  used 
for  the  wrappers  and  the  coarser  Burmese  leaf 
for  the  filling. 

The  most  important  tobacco  tracts  in  British 
India  are  : — (i)  the  Coimbatore  and  Dindigal 
tract  of  Madras,  where  the  Usi-Eappal  and 
Wara  Eappal  varieties  are  largely  grown,  the 
former  supplying  the  Trichinopoly  cigar ; 
(n)  the  Godavari  Delta  of  Madras  ;  (in)  the 
Rangpur  tract  of  Bengal ;  (iv)  the  Districts 
of  Bihar  and  Orissa ;  (v)  Guzerat  in  Bombay 
and  (vi)  the  delta  tract  of  Burma. 

The  season  for  harvesting  varies  in  difi'erent 
localities  ranging  from  December  to  June, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  harvested  during 
the  months  of  February,  March  and  April.  The 
leaves  when  quite  dry,  are  assorted  and  placed 
in  heaps  in  stacks  to  ferment.  They  are  then 
tied  into  bundles  of  25  or  30,  a  useless  leaf 
being  employed  for  tying  each  bundle.  The 
leaves  are  laid  perfectly  flat,  the  bundles  being 
fan-shaped.  In  this  condition  they  are  baled, 
the  broom-like  ends  projecting  outwards.  By 
varying  the  degree  of  fermentation  of  the  leaves, 
different  qualities  of  tobacco  are  obtained.  A 
black  variety  is  used  in  India  for  cake  tobacco, 
and  this  is  the  most  common  product,  but  a 
certain  amount  of  yellow  leaf  is  grown  for  cigar 
making.  The  yield  of  tobacco  varies  in  difi"erent 
localities  ranging  ordinarily  from  160  lbs.  to  800  . 
lbs.  per  acre,  the  return  under  high  cultivation 
being  from  800  lbs.  to  even  3,200  lbs.  per  acre. 

Exports. — The  bulk  of  the  Indian  tobacco 
exported  consists  of  leaf,  the  kinds  chiefly 
shipped  being  the  '*  Bispath  "  (cheap  country 
tobacco)  and  "  Poolah  "  varieties  of  the  Rang- 
pore  kind.  ' '  Bispath  '*  has  no  market  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  is  largely  used  by  the 
Dutch.  The  total  export  of  tobacco  in  1918-19 
amounted  to  32,983,000  lbs.  valued  at  Rs. 
96,36,000. 

Imports. — The  demand  for  Army  purposes 
has  in  recent  years  led  to  great  increases  in  the 
imports  of  tobacco.  In  1918-19  over  four 
million  lbs.  of  cigarettes  \vere  imported  against 
1,731,000  lbs.  the  pre-war  average.  Other 
kinds  of  tobacco  import  ed  amounted  to  1,269,000 
lbs.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  being 
Rs.  2,14,61,000. 
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The  Calcutta  Improvement  Trust  Avas  insti- 
tuted by  Government  in  January,  1912,  with  a 
view  to' making  provision  for  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  Calcutta  by  opening  up  con- 
gested areas,  laying  out  or  altering  streets, 
providing  open  spaces  for  purposes  of  venti- 
lation or  recreation,  demolishing  or  construct- 
ing buildings  and  re -housing  the  poorer  and 
working  classes  displaced  by  the  execution  of 
improvement  schemes. 

The  origin  of  the  Calcutta  Improvement 
Trust  must,  as  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding 
Bombay  body,  upon  which  the  Calcutta  Trust 
was  to  a  large  extent  modelled,  be  looked  for 
in  a  medical  enquiry  which  was  instituted 
into  the  sanitarv  condition  of  the  town  in 
1896,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  plague.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  Trust  might  in  the 
ensuing  30  years  have  to  provide  for  the  housing 
of  225.000  persons.  The  population  of  Calcutta 
proper,  which  includes  all  the  most  crowded 
areas,  was  649,995  in  1891,  and  increased  to 
801,251,  or  by  25  per  cent.,  by  1901.  The  cor- 
responding figure  according  to  the  1911  Census 
was  896,067. 

The  problem  of  expansion  was  difficult, 
because  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  Calcutta, 
which  is  shut  in  on  one  side  by  the  Hooghly 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Salt  Lakes. 

Preliminary  investigations  continued  for 
several  years,  so  that  it  was  only  in  1910 
that  legislation  was  eventually  introduced  in 
the  provincial  legislature  and  the  Trust  instituted 
by  it.  The  Bill  provided  for  a  scheme  involving 
the  expenditure  of  Bs.  8,22,00,000,  and  for 
special  local  taxation  to  this  end.  It  also 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  v»hole  time 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
membership  of  the  Trust  was  fixed  at  eleven, 
part  of  the  members  being  nominated  by  Gov- 
ernment and  others  elected  by  local  bodies 
whose  interests  are  most  nearly  concerned. 

The  following  are  the  present  Board  of  Trus- 
tees : — The  Hon'ble  Mr.  C.  H.  Bompas,  i.c.s., 
Chairman;  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  C.  F.  Payne,  l.C.s., 
Chairman  of  the  Calcutta  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion iex-officio) ;  the  Hon'ble  Baja  Reshee 
Case  Law,  c.i.E.,  elected  by  the  Corporation; 
the  Hon'ble  Bai  Badha  Charan  Pal,  Bahadur, 
elected  by  the  Ward  Commissioners ;  Mr. 
J.  P.  Wyness,  elected  by  the  Commission- 
ers appointed  under  Sec.  8  (2)  of  the  Calcutta 
Municipal  Act,  1899 :  the  Hon.  Mr.  F.  W.  Carter, 
C.I.E.,  C.B.E.,  elected  by  the  Bengal  Chamber 
of  Commerce ;  the  Hon'ble  Bai  Sitanath  Bai 
Bahadur,  elected  by  th3  Bengal  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  Sir  B.  Mookerjee, 
K.C.I.E.,  Mr.  J.  C.  K.  Peterson,  c.i.E.,  l.c.s.,  and 
Bai  Annada  Prosad  Sarkar,  Bahadur,  and  Mr.  W. 
K.  Dods  appointed  by  the  Bengal  Government. 

The  work  upon  w^hich  the  Trust  definitely 
embarked  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  as 
follows  : — 

Many  parts  of  Calcutta  are  overcrowded 
with  buildings  and  ill-provided  with  roads. 
These  areas  are  to  be  re-arranged  both 
on  the  ground  of  sanitation  and  for 
convenience  of  trafiic ; 


Population  will  continue  to  throng  into  the 
overcrowded,  parts  unless  it  can  live  on 
the  outskirts  and  at  the  same  time  have 
speedy  access  to  the  business  centres  of 
the  tow^n.  Quick  traffic  can  only  take 
place  along  broad  roads.  These  are  al- 
most wanting  in  Calcutta.  The  construc- 
tion of  broad  roads  will  at  the  same  time 
ventilate  the  overcrowded  parts  of  the 
town  and  it  has  been  recognised  from 
the  outset  that  the  construction  of  broad 
roads  running  both  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west  will  thus  secure  a  double 
object ; 

There  is  the  question  of  providing  for  the 
population    displaced    by  improvements, 
and   still  more   important  of  providing 
for   the   natural   growth   of  population 
by  laying-out    roads  and  building  sites 
on  sparsely  populated  areas  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.    When  persons  of  the 
working  class  are  displaced  or  likely  to 
be  displaced  the  Trust  can  build  dwellings 
for  them  if  private  enterprise  does  not 
undertake  the  work. 
In  order  to  lay  all  their  work  upon  a  sure 
foundation  the  Trust  charged  their   Chief  Engi- 
neer,    Mr.    E.    P.  Bichards,  M.I.C.E.,  &c.,  to 
make  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  situation 
and  recommendations  and  his   report,  a  volume 
of  400  closely  printed  pages  was  issued  in  1914. 
Meanwhile,*  the  Board  had    embarked  upon 
certain   improvement     schemes   which  would 
not  be  interfered  with  by  any    larger  schemes 
adopted  later  and  upon  a    re-housing  scheme 
with  a  view  to    provide  accommodation  for 
persons  likely  to  be   displaced  by  the  improved 
schemes    under    preparation.     The  buildings 
designed  resembled  those  erected  by  the  Bombay 
Improvement  Trust. 

The  steady  progress  of  these  operations 
inevitably  provoked  vehement  criticism  of  the 
kind  that  always  arises  upon  schemes  inter- 
fering with  vested  property  interests,  but 
by  last  year  a  great  deal  of  practically  useful 
work  had  been  accomplished  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  congested  areas  and  insanitary 
slums  and  the  planning  of  new  streets.  Of  the 
sixteen  improvement  schemes  submitted  to 
Government  during  the  preceding  '  three  years, 
twelve  were  received  sanction  and  one  remained 
under  consideration,  while  three  were  abandoned 
or  modified.  Of  these  the  most  costly  scheme  is 
the  Central  Avenue,  a  wide  thoroughfare  passing 
north  to  south,  the  acquisition  of  land  for  which 
will  cost  two  hundred  lakhs  gross,  and  fifty  lakhs 
nett.  One  of  the  most  ambitious  schemes  of  the 
Trust  is  that  for  the  construction  of  a  fine 
thoroughfare  to  connect  the  Howrah  Bridge  with 
the  centre  of  commercial  Calcutta.  The  estimat- 
ed nett  cost  of  the  scheme  is  nearly  75|  lakhs, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  funds  by  the 
issue  of  debentures. 

The  Bengal  Government,  in  a  review  of  the 
Trusts  operations,  last  year,  partly  endorsed  the 
comnlaints  of  the  critics,  saying  that  while 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Calcutta  Improvement 
Act  was  the  rehousing  of  the  poorer  and  working 
classes  displaced  by  the  execution  of  the  im- 
provement schemes,  the   action  taken  by  the 
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■^'rust  to  carry  out  this  object  did  not  appear 
V  to  have  been  either  adequate  or  satisfactory 
".in  its  results.  It  had  undertaken  only  one 
.rehouang  scheme,  which  could  not  be  said  to 
;  have  ■.  been  a  success  because  the  tenements 
1  provided  by  it  had  not  attracted  the  working  class 
i  for  whom,  'they  were  intended,  but  were  largely 

occupied  by  men  of  poorer  bhadralok  class, 
■students    and     others    living   without  their 

fariiilies,  who  had  not  been  displaced  by  the 
~opera;tions  of  the  Trust. 

Tile  whole  question  had  already  been  reviewed 
iby  the  Trustees,   and    in  summarising  the 


outlook  they  say,  '  •  The  Improvement  Trust 
is  continually  called  on  to  weigh  the  rival  claims 
of  two  conflicting  policies  :  on  the  one  hand  it  is 
urged  to  undertake  Improvement  Schemes  in 
the  north  of  Calcutta,  so  as  to  facilitate  traffic 
and  improve  sanitary  conditions  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  the  obvious  necessity  of 
developing  suburban  areas  so  as  to  accommodate 
not  only  the  natural  increase  of  population  but 
also  persons  displaced  by  the  execution  of 
improvement  schemes  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
On  the  whole  priority  has  been  given  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  rightly  given,  to  the  policy 
of  suburban  develoiDment." 
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Bombay  is  an  island  twelve  miles  long,  but 
very  narrow  and  containing  only  22  square  miles 
altogether,  but  in  the  city,  occupying  little 
more  than  half  the  island,  there  live?  a  popu- 
lation enumerated  at  972,892  at  the  Census  in 
1911,  and  actually  totalling  at  the  present 
time,  according  to  conservative  estimates, 
over  a  milUon  and  a  quarter.  Bombay  is,  in 
point  of  population,  the  second  city  of  the 
British  Empire.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  its 
people  live  in  one-roomed  tenements.  A 
fcerrible  visitation  of  plague  in  1896  harshly 
directed  attention  to  the  insanitary  conditions 
arising  from  overcrowding  and  as  it  was 
recognised  that  the  task  of  effecting  the  required 
improvements  was  too  great  for  the  Municipality, 
a  special  body,  termed  the  Trustees  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  City  of  Bombay,  was  appointed. 
It  consists  of  14  members,  of  whom  four  are 
elected  by  the  Municipality  and  one  each  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commeice,  the  Millowners'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Port  Trust,  and  the  balance 
nominated  by  Government,  or  sit  ex- 
officio  as  officers  of  Government.  The  Board  is 
presided  over  by  a  whole-time  chairman  (who 
has  hitherto  always  been  either  a  covenanted 
civilian  or  an  officer  of  the  Public  Works 
Department)  and  he  is  also  head  of  the  ex- 
tecutive.  The  present  chairman  and  members 
«of  the  Trust  are  as  follow  : — 

Chairman — 

Mr.     G.  Turner,  i  C.S.,  J.P. 
^£x-offkio  Trustees — 

-Maj,-Gen.  W.  B.  James,  c.B ,  c.i.E.,  M.v.o., 

^^>eneral  Officer  Commanding  Bombay 
District. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Brander,  i.c.S.,  J.P.,  Collector 
of  Bombay. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Clayton,  i.C.s.,  J.P.,  Municipal 
Commissioner  for  the  City  of  Bombg-y. 
Elected  hy  the  Corporation — 
The  Hon.  Sir  Dinsha  Edulji  Wacha,  K:t.,J.P. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Chunilal  V.  Mehta,  J.P., 
Mr.  Cowasji  Jehangir  Heady mone y,  o.b.e., 
J.P. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  P.  C.  Sethna,  o.b.b.,  j.p. 
Elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Mv,  H.  G.  Cocke. 
fllepted  by  the  Port  Trustees — 

Mr.  G.'  W.  Hatch,  I.C.S.,  J.P. 

'Elected  by  the  Millowners*  Association-^ 
Sir  SassooQ  David,  Bart.»  J.p, 


Nominated  by  Government — 
Sir  Lawless  Hepper,Kt.,  J.P. 
;Mr.  Mahomedbhoy  Currimbhoy  Ebrahim. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Lalubhai  Samaldas  IMehta, 

O.I.E.,  J.P. 

The  specific  duties  of  the  Trust  are  to  con- 
struct new  and  widen  old  streets,  open  out 
crowded  localities,  reclaim  lands  from  the  sea  to 
provide  room  for  expansion,  and  construct 
sanitary  dwellings  for  the  poor. 

Bombay  city  grew  on  haphazard  lines, 
houses  being  added  as  population  poured  in 
with  the  growth  of  trade  and  without  any 
regard  to  town  planning  or  the  sanitary  re- 
quirements of  a  great  town.  The  price  of 
land  was  always  comparatively  high,  owing 
to  the  small  area  of  the  island,  and  while  the 
builder  had  only  one  object  in  view,  namely, 
to  collect  as  many  rent  paying  tenants  as 
possible  on  the  smallest  possible  piece  of  land, 
there  were  no  proper  restraints  to  compel  him 
to  observe  the  most  ordinary  rules  of  hygiene. 
The  result  was  the  erection  of  great  houses, 
sometimes  five  and  six  storeys  high,  consti- 
tuting mere  nests  of  rooms.  There  was  no 
adequate  restriction  as  to  the  height  of  these 
chawls,  or  the  provision  of  surrounding  open 
space,  60  that  the  elementary  rules  as  to  the 
admission  of  light  and  air  went  unobserved 
and  the  house  builder  invariably  erected  a 
building  extending  right  up  to  the  margins 
of  his  site.  Consequently,  great  houses  ac- 
commodating from  a  few  hundred  to  as  many 
as  four  thousand  tenants  were  built  with  no 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  between  any  two  of 
them  and  with  hundreds  of  rooms  having  no 
opening  at  all  into  the  outer  air. 

The  Trust  has  practically  reconstructed 
large  areas  on  modern  sanitary  lines,  but  the  old 
municipal  by-laws  having  until  within  the  past 
year  remained  quite  inadequate  for  the  due  control 
of  private  building  operations  by  the  Munici- 
pality, the  Trust  have  spent  millions  sterling 
of  public  money  in  sweeping  away  abuses, 
while  unscrupulous  landlords,  still  unchecked, 
added  in  the  same  old  manner  to  the  insanitary 
conditions  of  the  place.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
"amendment  of  the  by-laws,  as  recently  settled, 
will  overcome  this  e^il  of  bad  building. 

Certain  Government  and  Municipal  lands 
were  vested  in  the  Trust,  the  usufruct  of  which 
it  enjoys,  and  the  Trust  receives  a  contributioii 
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from  municipal  revenues  amounting  to  a  de- 
finite share  in  the  general  tax  receipts,  approxi- 
mating to  2  per  cent,  on  assessments  and  subject 
to  no  maximum.  Works  were  financed  out 
of  4  per  cent,  loans,  until  the  war  stopped 
borrowing  by  the  Trust,  the  loans  being  guar- 
anteed by  the  Municipality  and  Government, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  Trust  being  used  to 
meet  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 

The  salient  features  of  the  Trust's  programme 
of  41  schemes  as  completed  or  sanctioned  up 
to  1918-19  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 
— Capital  spent  on  acquisition  and 
works  gradually  rises  from  693  lakhs 
at  end  of  1917-18  to  969  lakhs  at  end 
of  1944-45.  Debt  gradually  rises  from  568  lakhs 
in  1917-18  to  788  lakhs  in  1924-25.  Annual  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  charges  thereon  gradu- 
ally rise  from  25,62  lakhsin  1917-18  to  3o*85in 
1925-26.  From  1959-60  they  gradually  fall  as 
loans  are  paid  off  till  they  vanish  in  1984-85. 
Permanent  ground  rents  gradually  rise  from 
12,84  lakhs  in  1917-18  to  30-33  lakhsin  1946-47. 
Nett  annual  revenue  from  estates  rises  from 
24,52  lakhs  in  1917-18  to  3r33  lakhs  in 
1956-57.  T^Yom  1998-99  onwards  the  nett  reve- 
nue gradually  falls  as  scheduled  lands  revest  in 
Government  and  the  Municipality  till  when  in 
2029-30  none  such  remains  with  the  Trust  it 
reaches  23*11  lakhs.  Margin  for  expansion  oi 
programme,  Rs.  122  lakhs. 

Plan  of  operations. 

The  work  of  the  Trust,  as  epitomised  by  these 
figures,  can  be  divided  into  two  parts'^.  The 
first  concerned  the  immediate  alleviation  of 
the  worst  burdens  of  insanitation  and  the 
second  consisted  of  opening  up  new  residential 
areas.  The  Trust  began  by  attacking  the 
most  insanitary  areas  cutting  broad  roads 
through  them.  Meanwhile,  large  areas  of  good 
building  land,  lying  idle  for  want  of  development 
works,  were  developed  and  brought  on  the 
market,  sold  at  remunerative  rates  and  largely 
built  upon.  Instances  of  this  development  are 
the  Chaupati  and  Gamdevi  estates,  the  land 
overhung  by  Malabar  HiU,  between  it  and  the 
native  city.  These  were  cut  up  with  fine  new 
roads  and  are  now  nearly  covered  with  modern 
suburban  dwellings.  Two  of  the  most  insanitary 
quarters  in  the  midst  of  the  city  have  been  level- 
led to  the  ground  and  rebuilt  in  accordance  with 
hygienic  principles.  Sanitary  chawls  have  been 
built  for  over  20,000  persons. 

The  death-rate  in  the  Trust's  permanent 
chawls  has  always  been  considerably  below  the 
general  death-rate  in  the  vicinity.  The  smallest 
one  room  tenement  on  the  Trust  Estate  is 
large  enough  for  a  family  of  five. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Trust's  work,  arising 
gradually  out  of  the  first  and  advancing  along 
with  its  later  stages,  consists  of  the  development 
of  a  new  suburban  areas  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  beyond  the  present  city,  and  the  con- 
struction of  great  arterial  thoroughfares  traver- 
sing the  island  from  north  to  south. 

During  the  past  four  years  there  has  been 
an  important  movement  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  co-partnership  housing  societies  on 
the  Board's  Estate.  The  Board  regard 
the  new  departure  as  one  deserving  every 


encouragement  at  their  hands,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  disposal  of  land  in  their 
suburbs  in  the  north  of  the  island  and  sites  have 
been  given  to  societies  on  specially  favourable 
terms. 

But  in  recent  years  the  Improvement  Trust 
have  perpetually,  been  subjected  to  fierce 
criticism,  based  upon  the  undoubted  fact  that 
its  operations  dishoused  population  more 
quickly  than  they  provided  new  accommodation. 
This  evil  has  been  aggravated  by  the  great 
influx  of  new  population  into  the  citv  during 
the  past  five  or  six  years.  The  result  "has  been 
a  gross  increase  of  overcrowding  in  all  kinds 
of  housing  accommodation  throughout  the 
city  and  a  ^4olent  increase  in  rents.  Criticism 
of  the  Trust  assumed  such  proportions  and 
received  such  general  support  that  the  abolition 
of  that  body  and  the  absorption  of  its  duties 
by  the  Municipality  was  formulated  into  definite 
proposals  by  Government  two  years  ago.  The 
great  difficulty  of  the  housing  problem,  however, 
meanwhile  compelled  Government  to  pass' 
Rent  Acts  for  the  protection  of  tenants  and  to 
tackle  on  a  large  scale  the  problem  of  prov  dins 
further  housing  accommodation.  It  was  ro- 
cognized  that  vast  housebuilding  operations 
must  be  undertaken  and  this  involved  the 
supervision  of  the  work  by  a  special  body. 
Consequently,  the  Trust  from  being  moribund 
has  suddenly  obtained  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Enormous  schemes  for  the  expansion  of 
housing  in  the  city  are  now  passing  through 
the  final  stages  before  being  put  into  execution. 
Government,  the  Improvement  Trust  and  the 
great  employers  of  labour  will  all  be  concerned 
in  the  work  and  the  Improvement  Trust  have 
floated  a  huge  new  programme,  their  new 
schemes  sanctioned  during  1919  representing 
a  greater  undertaking  than  all  their  former 
schemes  put  together. 

The  new  schemes  of  the  Trust  concern  the 
northern  part  of  Bombay  Island,  where  large 
opportunities    for  suburban  development  offer 
themselves.    At   Worli    on    the  north-west 
of  the  Island,  at  Dharavi  on  the  north,  and  at 
Sewri  and  Wadala  on    the    north-east,  the 
Trust  have  undertaken  development  schemes 
involving   the   acquisition    and  development 
of  1,558  acres,  or  2*  43  square  miles,  that  is, 
between  l/9th    and  1/lOth  of  the  whole  area 
of  the  Bombay  Island.    A  considerable  amount 
of  filling  of  lowlying  land  is  involved  and  for 
this  purpose  material  from  the    hills  on  the 
north-east  and  north-west  of  the  Island  will  be 
utilised,  the  hills  being  lowered  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  level  them  into  desirable  building  sites. 
The  outlay  involved  by  these   three  schemes 
amounts  to  over   Bs.  590  lakhs  (£6,70,000, 
at  2,9.  4c/.  exchange)  and  the  execution  of  the 
necessary    work    will     be      proceeded  as 
rapidly  ^as  possible  and    will  occupy  about 
10  years.    There  will  be  room   for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  milUon  new  population,  equal 
to  nearly  l/4th  of  the  present  total  populatior 
of  the  city,  in  the  three  new  estates  when  the 
are  fully  developed  and  the  recoupment  whi' 
the  Trust  will  derive  from  the  disposal  of  buzj' 
ing  sites  upon  them  will  repay  almost  the  wV*^ 
of  the  enormous  capital  outlay. 


/ 
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The  Indian  Ports. 


TIm  adroinistTation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
largei  ports  (Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Karachi, 
Rangoon  and  Chittagong)  is  vested  by  law  in 
bodies  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose. 
They  Qyve  wide  powers,  but  their  proceedings 
are  subject  in  a  greater  degree  than  those  of 
municipal  bodies  to  the  control  of  Government. 
Except  in  Calcutta,  the  elected  members  are 
fewer  in  nun)ber  than  the  nominated  members. 
At  all  the  ports  the  European  members  con- 
stitute the  majority  and  the  Board  lor  Rangoon 
consist?  mainly  of  European  members. 

The  income,  expenditure  and  capital  debt, 
according  to  the  latest  figures  obtainable  from 
the  Department  of  Statistics  (India)  of  the 
five  principal  ports  managed  by  Trusts  (Aden  is 
excluded  from  the  tables)  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


Income. 


Calcutta  . 
Bombay  . 
Karachi  . 
Madras 
Rangoon  . 


1,055,945 
1,213,416 
453,838 
111,618 
276,354 


Expendi- 
ture. 


£ 

1,041,95'; 

1,103,673 
326,050 
119,436 
271,681 


Capital 
Debt. 


£ 

7,045,785 
10,204,383 
1,725,662 
926,403 
1,990,800 


In  the  Department  of  Statistics,  India,  the 
following  returns  have  been  compiled,  showing 
the  ratios  borne  by  the  income  and  the  expen- 
diture of  each  nort  to  the  total  income  and  the 


total  expenditure,  respectively,  of  all  the  cliief 
Indian  ports  during;  the  year  1917-18,  the  latest 
period  for  which  the  returns  are  obtainable  : — 


Income 

Expenditure 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Calcutta 

33-7 

36-1 

Bombay 

38-7 

38-3 

Madras 

3-6 

4-1 

Karachi        . .  ■.. 

14-5 

11-3 

Rangoon 

8-8 

9-4 

Chittagong    . . 

0-7 

0-8 

The  latest  return  of  the  Department  of  Statis- 
tics shows  that  in  the  ten  years  ending  1917-18, 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  each  port  have 
increased  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  The 
total  income  of  all  the  ports  has  increased  in 
the  decade  by  79*6  per  cent,  and  the  total 
expenditure  by  62*2  per  cent. : — 


Increase  per  cent. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Calcutta 

31.8 

30.5 

Bombay 

156.1 

135.6 

Madras"^ 

24.0 

30.3 

Karachi 

159.4 

53.0 

Rangoon 

43.6 

39.1 

Chittagong 

80.9 

97.5 

The  war  has  affected  the  trade  of  all  the 
ports  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  useless  to 
continue  comparisons  up  to  date  on  the  lines  of 
the  foregoing  figures. 


CALCUTTA. 


The  Commissioners  for  the  Port  of  Calcutta 
are  as  follows  : — 

Appointed  by  Government. — The  Hon'ble 
Mr.  C.  J.  Stevenson  Moore,  c.  v.  o.,  l.c.s..  Chair- 
man, IVIr.  S.  C.  WilUams,  Vice- Chairman. 

Elected  by  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce. — 
Mr.  C.  F.  Beadel  (Becker  Gray  &  Co.);  Mr. 
S.  G.  L.  Eustace  (Kilburn  &  Co.);  Mr. 
L.  Edwards  (Andrew  Yule  &  Co.);  The  Hon'ble 
Mr.  W.  E.  Crum,  o.b.e.  (Graham  &  Co.);  Mr. 
A.  Cameron  (Mackinnon  Mackenzie  &  Co.);  The 
Hon'ble  Sir  F.  W.  Carter,  C.  I.  E.,  C.  B.  E. 
(Turner  Morrison  &  Co.). 

Elected  by  the  Calcutta  Trades  Association. — 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hooper  (Thacker  Spink  &  Co.). 

Elected  by  the  Bengal  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce.— Babu  Nibaran  Chandra  Sircar 
(N.  C.  Sircar  &  Sons). 

Elected  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  Cal- 
cutta.— The  Hon'ble  Raja  Reshee  Case  Law, 
O.I.E. 


Nominated  by  Government. — Mr.  A.  M.  Clark 
(Ag.  Agent,  Bengal  Nagpur  Railway) ;  Mr.  .T.  A. 
Marshall  (Agent,  East  Indian'  Railway^ ; 
Mr.  J.  Coates  (Agent,  E.  B.  Railway) ;  Mr. 
A.  H.  Lloyd,  i.c.s.  (Collector  of  Customs) : 
and  Captain  M.  W.  Farewell,  C.I.E.,  e.i.m. 
(Captain  Superintendent,  Kidderpore  Dockyard). 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Trust  are — 

Secretary. — Mr.  T.  H.  Elderton. 

Traffic  Manager. — Mr.  T.  J.  McCloughin. 

Chief  Accountant. — Mr.  N.  G.  Park,  c.a. 

Chief  Engineer. — Mr.  J.  Mc  Glashan,  m.  inst. 

C.E. 

Deputy    Conservator. — Commander    E.  A. 
Constable,  R.N. 
Medical     0#cer.— Lt.-Col.   R.    P.  Wilson, 

F.R.C.S.,  I.M.S. 

Consulting  Engineer  and  London  Agatii. — M, 
J.  Angus,  M.  INST.  O.E. 
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The  operations  of  the  Trust  were  seriously 
affected  by  the  war,  as  owing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Calcutta,  there  was  practically  no 
military  traffic  to  be  handled  and  the  volume 
of  imported  goods  and  of  coal  exported 
shrank  very  largely,  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
tonnage  from  unrestricted  submarine  attack 
on  all  vessels,  firstly,  by  the  loss  of  vessels 
actually  engaged  in  trade  with  Calcutta, 
secondly,  by  the  general  diversion  of  ships  to 
the  Cape  route  with  a  consequential  reduction 
in  the  number  of  voyages  made  by  each,  and 
thirdly,  by  the  withdrawal  of  vessels  from 
Eastern  waters  to  meet  the  losses  of  tonnage 
incurred  in  Europe.  A  'further  loss  of  trade 
occurred  from  the  restriction  on  the  import  of 
Burma  rice  into  Calcutta,  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  found  it  necessary  to  impose  in 
order  to  relieve  the  heavy  demands  on  rolling 
stock.  The  nett  tonnage  of  exports  and  imports 
entering  the  port  shrank  from  4,256,987  tons 
in  the  last  pre-war  year  to  2,094,011  in  1917-18. 
The  Port  Commissioner's  income  meanwhile 
increased  from  Rs.  1,51,28,435  to  Ks.  1,58,39,175. 
but  this  was  the  result  of  the  imposition  of 
special    war    surcharges.    The  Commissioners 


are  under  obligation  to  reduce  or  discontinue 
the  special  war  charges  as  soon  as  the  revival  of 
trade  renders  this  possible,  but  they  did  not 
last  year  feel  justified  in  doing  either,  because 
to  have  done  so  would  have  resulted  in  a  deficit 
of  Bs  17 .62  lakhs  on  the  year's  working,  while, 
further,  the  improvement  that  took  plice  in 
the  commissioners'  ordinary  receipts  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  expenditure  under 
all  main  heads,  especially  under  establishment,, 
stores,  maintenance  and  repairs,  owing  to  the 
lise  in  prices. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war, the  Com- 
missioners had  in  hand  large  development 
schemes  which  had  been  prepared  as  the  out- 
come of  the  report  of  the  Special  Port  Facilities 
Committee  appointed  by  Government  in  Decem- 
ber 1913  to  investigate  the  important  questions 
connected  with  the  future  development  of  the 
port, but  the  executions  of  these  schemes, so  far 
as  they  were  in  hand  in  August  1914,  including 
the  construction  of  a  new  dock  to  be  entitled 
King  George's  Dock,  has  been  delayed  both  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
materials  and  the  financial  restrictions  laid  down 
by  the  Governiuent  of  India, 


BOMBAY. 


The  Board  ot  Trustees  of  the  Port  of  Bombay 
is  constituted  of    17  members,   as  follows  : — 

Appointed  by  Government. — ^Mr.  G.  W.  Hatch, 
l.C.s.  (Chairman),  Mr.  Mahomedbhoy  Currim- 
bhoy  Ebrahim  (Messrs.  Currimbhoy  Ebrahim 
&  Co.,)  Sir  Lawless  Hepper,  Kt.  (Agent,  G.  I.  P. 
Railway),  The  Hon'ble  :Mr.  Purshotamdas  Tha- 
kurdas,  c.l.B.,  m.b.e.,  (Messrs.  Narandas  Rajaram 
&  Co.)  Major  General  Vf.  C.  Knight,  c.b.,  C.s.l, 
D.S.o.  (Military  Officer  ser\'incf  with  Bombay 
Brigade),  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Phiroze  C.  Sethna, 
o.B.E.  (Messrs.  Phiroze  C.  Sethna),  Mr.  P.  W. 
Monie,  i.c.S.  (Mimicipal  Commissioner,  Bombay), 
Captain  N.  P.  J.  Wilson,  C.M.G.,  c.b.e.,  h.n. 
(Director  of  the  Boyal  Indian  Marine),  'Mx.  G  .  S. 
Hardy,  I.C.S.,  (Collector  of  Customs,  Bombay), 
Mr.  W.  P.  Pechey  (Acting  Agent,  B.  B.  &  C.  I. 
Railway). 

Elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. — ^Mr.  A* 
H.  Proom  (P.  &  O.  and  B.  I.  S.  N.  Co.),  Sir 
Thomas  W.  Birkett  Kt.,  (Kilhck  Nixon  &  Co.), 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Nigel  F.  Baton  (W.  &  A. 
Graham  &  Co.),  IVtr.  Malcolm  N.  Hogg.  (Forbes, 
Forbes,  Campbell  &  Co.),  Mr.  M.  Nissim 
(David  Sassoon  &  Co.) 

Elected  by  the  Indian  Merchants*  Chamber 
Bureau. — IVIr.  Manu  Subedar,  b.a.,  b.sc.  (Lalji 
Naranji  &  Co.) 

Elected  by  the  Grain  Merchants'  Association. — 
3klr.  Yelji  Lakhamsee  Napu,  b.a.,  ll.b.  (Nappoo 
Nensi  &  Co.). 

The  following  are  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Trust  :— 

Secretary.— M.V.  W.  R.  S.  Sharpe. 
Chief  Accountant. — Mr.  J.  Tyers 

Engineers. — Messrs.  P.G.  Messent,  o.i.e. ,m. 
INST.  c.E.  (Chief  Engineer).  Mr.  A.  C.  W. 
Fosbery,  m.  inst.  c.e.  (Deputy  Chief  Engineer). 

Port  0^<;er.— Captain  C,  S.  Hickman,  p,s,o., 


Docks  Manager, — Lt, -Colonel  J.  A  Cherry. 

The  revenue  of  the  Trust  in  1916-17  amounted 
to  RvS,  1,93,21,334.  The  expenditure  amounted 
to  Rs.  1,82,86,217.  The  net  surplus  on  tho 
year's  v/orking  was  Rs.  10,35,117,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  Revenue  Reserve  Fund, 
from  which  the  Trustees  are  temporarily  financ- 
ing a  large  part  of  their  capital  expenditure. 
The  balance  of  the  fund  at  the  close  of  the  year 
amounted  to  Rs.  89,78,174.  The  aggregate 
capital  expenditure  during  the  year  was 
Rs.  37,52,369.  The  total  debt  of  the  Trust  at 
the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  Rs.  15,47,65,747. 

The  trade  of  the  Port  of  Bombay  during  the 
last  offisial  year  aggregated  210  crores  in  value. 

The  number  of  steam  and  square  rigged 
vessels  which  entered  the  docks  or  were 
berthed  at  the  harbour  walls  and  paid  dues, 
excludms  those  which  remained  for  unloading 
and  loading  in  the  harbour  stream  durmg 
recent  years,  including  last  year,  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement :— 


Year. 

Number. 

Tonnage, 

1906-07 

. .  1476 

2,690,406 

1907-08 

..  1477 

2,678,345 

1908-09 

..  1474 

2,633,303 

1909-10 

..  1611 

2,747,779 

1910-11 

. .  1589 

2,866,623 

1911-12 

..  1519 

2,767,913 

1912-13 

..  1566 

2,926,506 

1913-14 

. .  1579 

3,135,597 

1914-15 

. .  1880 

4,417,035 

1915-16 

. .  1794 

3,939,721 

1916-17 

..  2112 

5,031,572 

1917-18 

. .  2069 

4,746,578 

1918  19 

. .  2058 

4,526,846 

The  two  dry  docks  were  in  constant  occu- 
pation, the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  dry  docked 
amounting  to  1,323,616  tons  which  was  less 
than  the  previous  year's  record  by  1,30,072 
tons. 
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KARACHI. 


Tlie  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Port  of  Karachi  are  as  follows  : — 

Chnirman.—m.  J.  B.  S.  Thuhron,  C.i.E., 
P.W.B 

Appointed  by  Govermnetit. — ^Mr.  "W.  TI. 
Nicholas  (Anderson  &  Co.)  (on  leave) ;  Mr.  E. 
Miller  (Messrs.  Ewart  Hyrie  &  Co.)  (Actmg), 
Mr.  N.  D.  Calder  (Dy.  Traffic  Manager,  Karachi 
Port  North  Western  Railway)'  Major  G.  M. 
Glvnton,  d.s.o.,  (General  Staff  Officer,  Karachi 
Brigade);  Mr.  T.  J.  Stephen  (The  National 
Bank  of  India,  Ltd.);  Mr.  Gidumal  Lekhraj 
(Representative  Indian  Merchants),  Col.  H.  J. 
Mahon,  c.i.E.  (Embarkation  Commandant). 
One  vacant 

Elected  hy  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ^"^Iv. 
E.  A.  Pearson  (Forbes,  Eorbes  Campbell  &  Co., 
Ltd.) ;  Mr.  A.  O.  Brown  (Mackinnon  Mackenzie 
&  Co.) ;  Mr.  S.  C.  Woodward  (Clements  Uobson 
&  Co.)  (on  leave);  Mr.  H.  G.  Houghton  (Messrs. 
Donald  Graham  &  Co.)  (Acting). 

Elected  by  the  Municipality.— Mi,  Wadhumal 
Oodharam,  b.a.,  ll.b. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Trust  are  :— 
Port  O^cer.—Commander    G.  N.  Forteath, 
R.  I.  M. 

Assistant  Port  Officer  and  Harbour  Master.— 
Commander  H.  Tronson,  R.  N.  R  (Retd.). 

Secretary  <t  Chief  Accouixtant. — ^Mr.  B.  A. 
Inglet,  B.A.,  c.A. 

Chief  Engineer.— 'Ml.    W.  H.  Neilson,  B.A., 

B.A.I.,  M.I.C.E. 


Deputy  Chief  Engineer. ^Mi.  T.  H.  E.  Coad. 

The  revenue  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Port  of  Karachi  for  the  year  1918-19  were  as 
under : — 

Revenue  receipts  (excluding  the  Port  Fund  Ac- 
count, Rs.  53,76,732,  Expenditure  I^s.  53,67,131. 
Surplus  Rs.  9,601.  Reserve  Fund  Rs.  36,64, 
300. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the 
Port,  during  the  year  1918-19  ^^1^^%^^. 
vessels  put  back  and  fis^^^g  J^^ats  was  4,576 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,367,883i  against  5,504 
with  a  tonnage  of  3,074  606J  in  ^^^-Jf'J^l^l 
steamer  of  all  kinds  entered  the  I'ort^^™^.^ 
tonnage  of  2,162,716  against.1,439  and  2,851,535 
respectively,  in  the  previous  year  Of  the 
above,  1,093  were  of  British  Nationality. 

Imports  landed  at  the  ship  ^^^a^ves  during 
the  year  totalled  175,242  tons  against  161,115 
in  the  pre^4ous  year.  Total  Bhipments  from 
the  shipwharves  were  1,862,399  tons  m  1918-19 
against  3,060,390  tons  in  1917-18. 

A  lower  Harbour  Improvement  Scheme  was 
sanctioned  by  Government  m  1915  bj^^  t^BmpO' 
rarily  being  up  by  the  and  in  acccrdance 
with  thi^  the  entrance  channel  of  the  por^ 
wiU  be  deepened  to  a  depth  of  32  ft.  b  m 
at  L  W  O.  S.  T.  This  will  enable  any 
ship  thaf  can  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal 
to  enter  the  harbour  and  tal^e  up  a 
berth  at  the  lowest  state  of  the  tide  ihe 
sanctioned  draught  for  the  Suez  CanaU^/^^,^ 
29  feet,  but  32  feet  are  being  worked  up  to 
and  it  is  understood  that  this  will  not  be  the 
extreme  limit. 


MADRAS. 


The  following  gentlemen  are  the  Trustees  of 
the  Port  of  Madras: — 

OfficiaU.—^\r  Francis  J.  E.  Spring,  K.CI.E. 
(Chairman,  on  leave);  the  Collector  of  Customs; 
Captain  C.  B.  Henley,  R.I.M.  (Presidency  Port 
Officer)  and  Ivlr.  M.  Brown  (Superintendendmg 
Engineer,  V.  Circle,  Madras).  The  Hon'ble  Mr 
H.  H.  G.  Mitchell,  O.B.E.,  M.I.C.E.,  Acting  Chief 
Engineer  and  Chairman. 

Non-Officials.— iX)  Nominated  by  Govern- 
ment.—m.  A.  A.  Biggs,  M.  ln«it.  C.  E.,  m. 
B.  C.  Scott,  M.  R.  Ry-,  Rao  Bahadur  N.  C. 
Raiagopala  Achariya  ;  Khan  Bahadur  IMahomed 
Abdul  Kuddus  Badsha  Saheb.  <2)  Representing 
Chamber  of  Commerce,,  Madras.— T\\q  Hoiible 
Sir  Gordon  Eraser  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Ttirner  ;  m\  J.  1* . 


Simpson  ;  Mr.  H.  P.  M.  Rae.  (3)  Representing 
Southern  India  Chamber  of  <^«^^f  '  f  .^^^^'^^r 
M  R  Ry.  C.  Gopal  Menon  Avergal  and  ^ix. 
M.r  SubbanSubite  Bahadur  (4)  Represe,^t^ng 
Madras  Trades  Association.— m.  b.  J.  tTreen. 

The  receipts  of  the  Trust  from  all  sources 
in  1918-19  were  Rs.  19  71,940  ^f^'^f^^^'^ 
16,74,265  in  1917-18  These  are  the  largest 
annual  receipts  on  record  and  it  J^^  expected 
that  those  of  1919-20  will  exceed  th^m  -Lhe 
gross  expenditure  out  of  re venue-not  counting 
contributions  made  by  revenue  to  capital  or 
renavment  of  debt— was  Rs.  20,17,y*i. 
DuriSS^the  year  406  vessels  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  "^79,983,  including  147  from  foreign 
ports,  called  at  the  port  as  apinst  354  vessels 
aggregating  738,371  tons  m  the  preceding  year. 


RANGOON. 


The  personnel  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
port  of  Rangoon  is  comprised  of  the  following 
thirteen  members  : — • 

Appointed  by  Government. — ^Mr.  J.  1^.  Holmes, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  (Chairman  and  Chie:f  Engineer), 
m.  A.  E.  Bovd,  (Chief  Colkjctor  of.  Customs, 
Burma)  ;  IMr.  'll.  C.  Nangle  (CommiBSioner  ot 
Police,  Rangoon);  Captain    IS.  J.  C.  Hordcrn, 


RIM.,  (Principal  Port  Officer,  Burma),  Mr.  G. 

Scott  M  A.,  I.C.S.,  (President,  Rangoon  Munici- 

paUty)rMr.  J.      I>.  Glascott;  IVIr.  J.  R.  Baxter 

and  Maung  Po  Yee. 

Elected  by  the  Burma  Chamber  of  Commerce.— 
'  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  E.  J.  Holberton  c  b.e,, 
I  (Vice-chairman),  Messrs.  J.  Hogg,  A.  B.  Ritchie 
i  ai'id  J.  A.  Swan. 
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Elected  by  the  Rangoon  Trades  Association. — 
Mr.  J.  Donald. 

Officers  of  the  Trust  are — 

Secretary. — "Mi.  I.  Cowling. 

Resident  Engineer. — ^IVIr.  W.  Lindley,  subprotem. 

Executive  Engineer  {River  Conservancy). — ^Mr. 
E.  C.  Niven,  a.  m.  Inst.  c.  e.  (on  leave) ;  !Mj-. 
W.  Lindley,  (officiating). 

De])uty  Conservator. — Mr.    H.  G.  G.  Ashton,* 

D.S.O. 

Traffic  Manager.— m.   E.  H.   Keeling,  M.c, 

B.A. 

Chief  Accomitant. — ^^Ir.  D.  H.  James,  A.c.A. 

Port  Health  Department. — Dr.  E.  A.  Eov, 
M.B.,  CM.,  D.P.H.,  Port  Health  Officer. 

Port  Police  Department. — IMr.  T.  Austin, 
Superintendent. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  on  revenue 
account  of  the  port  of  Rangoon  -in  1918-19  were 
as  follows : — 


Rs. 

Receipts   52,27,218 

Expenditure    45,30,908 

The  capital  debt  of  the  port  at  the  end  of  the 
3^ear  was  Rs.  2,98,62,000.  Securities  (at  cost) 
of  Rs.  65,18,699  are  held  at  the  credit  of  the 
sinking  fund. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  during 
the  year  was  Rs.  6334*18  lakhs,  as  compared 
with  R  s.  4,900*  21  lakhs  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  imports  (landed  or  sent  Inland  in 
river  craft)  from  seagoing  vessels  amounted 
to  713,191  tons.  Goods  landed  from  vessels 
arriving  from  European  ports  and  other  ports" 
outside  Asia  declined  by  16  per  cent.,  and  from 
Asiatic  ports  on  the  other  hand  were  16  per  cent, 
more  than  in  1917-18.  The  traffic  at  the 
jetties  for  inland  vessels  totalled  1,294,733  tons. 
The  total  number  of  steamers  (excluding  Go- 
vernment vessels)  entering  the  port  was  1,038 
with  a  total  net  registered  tonnage  of  1,990,472 
being  an  increase  of  124  steamers  and  245.536 
tons  over  the  previous  year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong,  in  Eastern  Bengal,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Karnaphuli  river  12  miles  from  its 
mouth,  was  already  an  important  place  of  trade 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Portuguese  | 
merchants  gave  it  the  name  of  Porto  Gran  do.  I 
The  construction  of  the  Assam  Bengal  Railway 
has  made  it  the  natural  outlet  for  the  trade  of  ' 
Assam  and  part  of  Eastern  Bengal.    The  chief  ' 
business  is  the  export  of  the  Piecegoods,  salt  j 
and  kerosene  oil  are  imported,  and  jute  and 
tea  are  the  principal  exports.  i 


The  chief  business  is  the  export  of  tea,  piece 
goods,  salt  and  kerosine  oil  are  imported,  and 
tea  and  jute  are  the  principal  exports — 

Foreign  Trade,  1918-19.  Rs. 

Imports   42,29,925 

Exports   3,35,52,642 

Coasting  Trade,  1918-19. 

Imports   2,20,06,566 

Exports   1,73,87,203 


VIZAGAPATAM  HARBOUR  PROJECT. 


The  question  of  the  creation  of  a  harbour  at 
Vizagapatam,  to  supply  an  outlet  for  a  large  area 
of  fertile  country  hitherto  undeveloped  and  with- 
out suitable  access  to  the  outside  world,  was  been 
Jjtely  brought  to  the  fore  through  a  report  to 
the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  Company  by  their 
consulting  engineers,  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry 
Lyster  and  partners.  This  report,  which  was 
based  on  personal  inspection,  upholds  the  practi- 
cability of  creating,  at  no  very  extravagant 
cost,  an  inland  harbour  to  which  access  would 
be  maintained  by  two  breakwaters  projecting 
into  the  sea,  and  by  dredging  a  channel  to  the 
depth  (in  the  first  instance)  of  24  feet  A 
deep-water  quay  would  be  provided,  1,500  feet 
m  length,  with  a  possibility  of  supplying  further 
accommodation  in  the  future.  The  proposals 
made  m  this  report  were  carefully  gone  into 
at  site  by  representatives  both  of  the  con- 
sulting Engineer  and  of  the  Bengal  Nagpur 
Railway  and  working  plans  have  been  prepared 
so  that  there  might  be  no  delay  in  starting  work 
wh^n  funds  became  available  for  the  purpose. 

The  question  received  sympathetic  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government 
V.  1.1         Bengal-Nagpur        Railway  will 
probably  be  given  powers  to    raise  capital 
lor   the   construction    and   working    of  the 
P^^^  railway  system, 

mat  the  creation  of  such  a  port  would  have 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  development  of 
a  large  area  in  East  Central  India  seems  un- 
questioned.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Vizaga- 


patam, lying  as  it  does  in  front  of  the  only 
practicable  gap  in  the  barrier  of  the  Eastern 
Ghats,  is  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  outlet 
of  the  Centra]  Provinces,  from  which  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  trade  has  taken  this 
route  in  the  past,  even  with  the  imperfect 
communications  hitherto  available.  A  neces- 
sary comx)lement  of  the  scheme  would  be  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  railway  by  Parvati- 
puram  to  Raipur,  which  with  the  existing 
coast  line  of  the  Bengal  Nagpur  Railway,  would 
make  a  large  and  rich  area  tributary  to  the 
proposed  port,  and  obviate  the  long  and  ex- 
pensive circuit  by  Calcutta.  A  link  would  also 
be  supplied  in  the  most  direct  route  to  Rangoon 
from  Europe  by  way  of  Bombay,  while  from 
an  imperial  point  of  view  the  possible  provision 
of  a  fortified  port  on  the  long  and  almost  un- 
protected stretch  of  coast  between  Colombo 
and  Calcutta  is  held  to  be  a  consideration  of 
great  importance.  The  lofty  projecting  head- 
land of  the  Dolphin's  Nose  would,  it  is  pointed 
out,  offer  facilities  for  this  purpose  as  well  as 
protecting  the  entrance  to  the  Port  from  the 
effects  of  south  and  south-westerly  gates.  * 

Necessary  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
Government  of  Madras  to  achieve  this  end  and 
proposals  are  being  made  to  acquire  a  vast 
extent  of  land  for  the  construction  of  the 
Harbour.  H.  E.  the  Viceroy  in  a  speech  at 
Madras  on  24th  November  said  the.  Government 
of  India  hoped  to  make  material  progress  with  i 
the  scheme  in  the  near  future.  ; 


Famine. 
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Famine  in  India  is  the  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  economic  conditions  which  leave 
the  bulk  of  the  people  dependent  on  the  soil 
for  their  means  of  livelihood.  It  is  intensified, 
because  the  produce  of  the  soil  over  the  greater 
part  of  India  is  independent  on  a  short  rainy 
season,  and  the  rains  are  erratic  and  subject 
to  violent  fluctuations.  It  falls  With  excep- 
tional severity  on  India  because  the  soil  is 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  holdings, 
tilled  by  people  without  any  capital,  living 
for  the  most  part  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
amongst  whom  credit  ceases  to  exist  as  soon 
as  the  rains  fail  In  other  agricultural  coun- 
tries there  are  good  seasons  and  bad;  but  there 
is  none  other,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
China,  where  in  a  famine  year  millions  of  acres 
may  not  yield  so  much  as  a  blade  of  grass,  except 
under  artificial  irrigation.  The  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  these  conditions  is  that  for  many 
years  to  come  India  must  be  susceptible  to 
famine.  The  shock  of  famine  may  be  mitigated 
by  the  spread  of  railways,  by  the  development 
of  irrigation,  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
industry  and  the  improvement  of  rural  credit. 
There  is  evidence  that  all  these  forces  are 
tending  greatly  to  reduce  the  social  and  econo- 
mic disturbance  caused  by  a  failure  of  the  rains. 
But  they  cannot  entirely  remove  it. 

Famine  Under  Native  Rule. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  general  tendency  to 
attribute  famine  in  India  entirely  to  the  effect  of 
British  rule.  In  the  golden  age  of  India,  We 
Were  told — whenever  it  may  have  been — famine 
was  unknown.  But  India  had  been  drained  of 
its  resources  of  food  by  the  railways,  the  people 
had  been  impoverished  by  the  land  revenue 
demand  and  the  country  as  a  whole  had  been 
rendered  less  capable  of  meeting  a  failure  of 
rains  by  the  "  Drain "  caused  by  the  Home 
Charges  (qv).  These  fallacies  have  disappeared 
under  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts.  A  better 
knowledge  of  Indian  history  has  shown  that 
famines  were  frequent  under  Native  rule, 
and  frightful  when  they  came.  **In  1680  " 
says  Sir  William  Hunter,  in  the  History 
of  British  India,  '*  a  calamity  fell  upon 
Gujarat  which  enables  us  to  realise  the 
terrible  meaning  of  the  word  famine  in  India 
under  Native  rule.  Whole  cities  and  districts 
were  left  bare  of  inhabitants."  In  1631  a  Dutch 
merchant  reported  that  only  eleven  of  the  260 
families  at  S wally  survived.  He  found  the  road 
thence  to  Surat  covered  with  bodies  decaying 
on  the  highway  where  they  died,  there  being 
none  to  bury  them.  In  Surat,  that  great  and 
crowded  city,  he  could  hardly  see  any  living 
persons  ;  but  "  the  corpses  at  the  corner  of  the 
streets  lie  twenty  together,  nobody  burying 
them.  Thirty  thousand  had  perished  in  the 
town  alone.  Pestilence  followed  famine.**  Fur- 
ther historical  evidence  was  adduced  by  Sir 
Theodore  Morrison  in  his  volume  on  the  Econo- 
mic Transition  of  India.  The  "  Drain"  theorj'' 
has  been  exploded.  It  has  come  to  be  seen 
that  whilst  railways  have  checked  the  old- 
fashioned  practice  of  storing  grain  in  the  vil- 
lages they  have  made  the  reserves,  where 


they  exist,  available  for  the  whole  of  India.  In 
India  there  is  now  no  such  a  thing  as  a  food 
famine  ;  the  country  always  produces  enough 
food  for  the  whole  of  the  population ;  famine 
when  it  comes  is  a  money  famine  and  the  task 
of  the  State  is  confined  to  providing  the  means 
for  those  affected  by  drought  to  earn  enough 
to  buy  food.  The  machinery  whereby  this  is 
done  will  be  examined  after  we  have  seen  the 
experiences  through  which  it  was  evolved. 

History  of  Recent  Famines. 

The  Orissa  famine  of  1865-67  may  be  taken 
as  the  starting  point  because  that  induced  to 
first  great  and  organised  effort  to  combat  dis- 
tress through  State  agency.  It  affected  180,000 
square  miles  and  47,500,000  people.  The  Bengal 
Government  was  a  little  slow  in  appreciating  the 
need  for  action,  but  later  food  was  poured  into 
the  district  in  prodigious  quantities.  Thirty- 
five  million  units  were  relieved  (a  unit  is  one 
person  supported  for  one  day)  at  a  cost  95  lakhs. 
The  mortality  was  very  heavy,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  a  million  people,  or  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation, died  in  Orissa  alone.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Madras  famine  of  1866,  and  the  famine 
in  Western  India  of  1868-70.  The  latter  famine 
introduced  India  to  the  great  migration  from 
Marwar  which  was  such  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  famine  of  1899-1900  ;  it  is  estimated  that 
out  of  a  total  population  of  a  million  and  a  half 
in  Marwar,  one  million  emigrated.  There  was 
famine  in  Beharin  1873-74,  then  came  the  great 
South  Indian  Famine  of  1876-78.  This  affected 
Madras,  Mysore,  Hyderabad  and  Bombay  for 
two  years  and  in  the  second  year  extended  to 
parts  of  the  Central  and  United  Provinces  and 
to  a  small  tract  in  the  Punjab,  The  total  area 
affected  was  257,000  square  miles  and  the  popu- 
lation 58,500,000.  Warned  by  the  excessive 
expenditure  in  Behar  and  actuated  by  the  desire 
to  secure  economy  the  Government  relief  pro- 
gramme was  not  entirely  successful.  The  excess 
mortality  in  this  famine  is  said  to  have  been 
5,250,000  in  British  territory  alone.  Through- 
out British  India  700,000,000  units  were  relieved 
at  a  cost  of  Us.  8^  crores.  Charitable  contri- 
butions from  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies 
aggregated  Rs.  84  lakhs. 

Tlie  Famine  Codes. 

The  experiences  of  this  famine  showed  the 
necessity  of  placing  relief  on  an  organised  basis. 
The  first  great  Famine  Commission  which  sat 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Richard  Starchey, 
elaborated  the  Famine  Codes,  which  amended 
to  meet  later  experience,  form  the  basis  of  the 
famine  relief  system  to-day.  They  recommend- 
ed (1)  that  employment  should  be  given  on  the 
relief  works  to  the  able-bodied,  at  a  wage  suffi- 
cient for  support,  on  the  condition  of  perform- 
ing a  suitable  task ;  and  (2)  that  gratuitous  re- 
lief should  be  given  in  their  villages  or  in  poor 
houses  to  those  who  are  unable  to  work.  They 
recommended  that  the  food  supply  should  be 
left  to  private  agency ;  except  where  that  was 
unequal  to  the  demands  upon  it.  They  advised 
that  the  land-owning  classes  should  be  assisted 
by  loans,  and  by  general  suspensions  of  revenue 
in  proportion  to  the  crop  failure.   In  sending  » 
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Famine  Code  to  the  provincial  governments, 
the  Government  of  India  laid  down  as  the 
cardinal  feature  of  their  policy  that  the  famine 
wage  "  is  the  lowest  amount  sufficient  to  main- 
tain health  under  given  circumstances.  Whilst 
the  duty  of  Government  is  to  save  life,  it  is  not 
bound  to  maintain  the  labouring  population 
at  its  normal  level  of  comfort."  Provincial 
codes  were  drawn  up,  and  were  tested  by  the 
famine  of  1896-97.  In  that  307,000  square 
miles  were  affected,  with  a  population  oi 
69,500,000.  The  numbers  relieved  exceeded 
4,000,000  at  the  time  of  greatest  distress.  The 
cost  of  famine  relief  was  Rs.  7i  crores,  revenue 
was  remitted  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  li  crore, 
and  loans  given  aggregating  Rs.  If  crore.  The 
charitable  relief  fund  amounted  to  about  Rs.  If 
crore,  of  which  Rs.  IJ  crore  was  subscribed 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  actual  famine 
mortality  in  British  India  was  estimated  at 
750,000.  The  experiences  of  this  famine  were 
examined  by  a  Commission  under  Sir  James 
Lyall,  which  reported  that  the  success  attained 
in  saving  life  and  the  relief  of  distress  was 
greater  than  had  ever  been  recorded  in  famines, 
comparable  with  it  in  severity,  and  tliat  the 
expense  was  moderate.  But  before  the  Local 
Governments  had  been  given  time  to  digest 
the  proposals  of  this  Commission  or  the  people 
to  recover  from  the  shock,  the  great  famine 
of  1899-1900  supervened. 

The  Famine  of  1899-1900. 

This  famine  affected  475,000  square  miles  with 
a  population  of  59,500,000.  In  the  Central 
Provinces,  Berar,  Bombay,  Ajmer,  and  the 
Hissar  district  of  the  Punjab  famine  was  acute  : 
it  was  intense  in  Rajputana,  Baroda,  Central 
India,  Hyderabad  and  Kathiawar.  It  was 
marked  by  Eeveral  distinctive  features.  The 
rainfall  over  the  whole  of  India  was  in  extreme 
defect,  being  eleven  inches  below  the  mean. 
In  several  localities  there  was  practically  no 
rain.  There  was  in  consequence  a  great  fodder 
famine,  with  a  terrible  mortality  amongst 
the  cattle.  The  water  supply  was  deficient, 
and  brought  a  crop  of  difficulties  in  its  train. 
Then  districts  like  Gujarat,  where  famine  had 
been  unknown  for  so  many  years  that  the  loca- 
lity was  thought  to  be  famine  immune,  were 
affected ;  the  people  here  being  softened  by 
prosperity,  clung  to  their  villages,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  their  cattle,  and  came  within  the 
scope  of  the  relief  works  when  it  was  too  lat(^ 
to  save  hfe.  A  very  large  area  in  the  Native 
States  was  affected,  and  the  Marwaris  swept 
from  their  impoverished  land  right  through 
Central  India  like  a  horde  of  locusts,  leaving 
desolation  in  their  train.  For  these  reasons 
relief  had  to  be  given  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  At  the  end  of  July  4,500,000  persons 
were  supported  by  the  State,  Rs.  10  crores 
were  spent  on  rehef,  and  the  total  cost  was 
estimated  at  Rs.  15  crores.  The  famine  was 
also  marked  by  a  widespread  acceptance  by 
Native  States  of  the  duty  hitherto  shouldered 
by  the  Government  of  India  alone — the  supreme 
responsibility  of  saving  human  life.  Aided 
by  loans  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  3J  crores,  the 
Native  States  did  a  great  deal  to  bring  their 
administration  into  line  with  that  in  British 
India.  Although  actual  deaths  from  starva- 
tion were  insignificant,  the  extensive  outbreaks 
of  cholera,  and  the  devastating  epidemic  of 


I  malaria  which  followed  the  advent  of  the  rams 
I  induced  a  famine  mortality  of  approximately 
\  a   miUion.    The   experiences  of  this  famine 
j  were  collated  by  the  Commission  presided  over 
■  by  Sir    Antony    MacDonnell.    This  Commis- 
1  sion  reported  that  taking  the  famine  period 
as  a  whole  the  relief  given  was  excessive,  and 
I  laid  down  certain  modified  lines.    The  cardinal 
feature  of  their  poUcy  was  moral  strategy. 
Pointing  out  that  if  the  people  were  assisted 
at  the  start  they  would  help  themselves,  whilst 
if  their  condition  were  allowed  to  deteriorate 
I  it  proceeded  on  a  declining  scale,  they  placed 
in  the  forefront  of  their  programme  the  neces- 
:  sity  of  *•  putting  heart  into  the  people."  The 
!  machinery  suggested  for  this  purpose  was  the 
\  prompt  and  liberal  distribution  of  tagai  loans, 
I  the  early  suspension  of  revenue,  and  a  policy 
of  prudent  boldness,  starting  from  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  large  and  expansive  plan  of  relief 
and  secured  by  liberal  preparations,  constant 
vigilance,  and  a  full  enlistment  of  non-official 
I  help.    The  wage  scale  was  revised ;   the  mi- 
!  nimum  wage  was  abolished  in  the  case  of  able- 
bodied  workers ;    payments  by  results  were 
j  recommended ;     and    proposals    were  made 
J  for  saving  cattle. 

Success  of  the  new  policy. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  machinery  was 
partly  demonstrated  during  the  three  lean 
years  which  followed  the  great  famine  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  But  it  received  its 
most  conspicuous  demonstration  when  the 
rains  failed  in  the  United  Provinces  in  1907-08. 
Moral  strategy  was  practised  here  on  an  un- 
precedented scale,  tagai  loans  being  granted 
with  the  greatest  liberahty.  The  effect  of  these 
measures  was  succinctly  indicated  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  United  Provinces, 
Sir  John  Hewett,  in  a  speech  in  summarising 
his  administration  prior  to  his  departure  in 
England  in  March  1912.  He  showed  that  in  the 
autumn  harvest  of  1907  there  was  a  shortage 
of  4  million  tons  of  food  grains  and  in  the  spring 
harvest  a  shortage  of  3  million  tons,  giving  a 
total  of  seven  million  tons,  or  the  food  sup- 
plies for  the  Province  for  nine  months  and 
an  economic  loss  of  £38  million  pounds.  The 
!  Government  advanced  £1|  miUion  to  culti- 
I  vators  for  temporary  purposes  and  large  sums 
j  for  wells  and  permanent  irrigation.  The 
j  whole  of  this  sum  was  repaid  except  fifty-four 
I  thousand  pounds  remitted  owing  to  a  second 
'  bad  season  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
then  outstanding.  By  common  consent  a 
great  famine  had  never  been  met  with  less 
I  loss  and  suffering  to  the  people,  and  two  years 
'  later  hardly  a  trace  of  it  remained.  In  1911 
the  rainfall  failed  over  a  considerable  area 
in  Gujarat  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and 
again  in  1912  in  the  Ahmednagar  District  of 
the  Bombay  Deccan  and  both  these  partial 
failures  demonstrated  that  the  shock  of  famine 
is  far  less  severe  now,  owing  to  the  increased 
resourcefulness  of  the  people,  than  it  was  so 
late  as  1899.  Still  further  evidence  in  the 
same  direction  was  furnished  when  the  rains 
failed  over  large  areas  in  the  United  Provinces 
in  1913-14.  This  famine  affected  17,000  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  5J  millions,  whilst 
distress  was  grave  in  30,000  square  miles  witl^ 
a  population  of  14  millions* 


Famine  Trust. 
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Three  points  soon  emerged  from  the 
year — the  people  showed  greater  resisting 
power  owing  to  their  improved  economic  con- 
dition ;  they  met  the  emergency  with  wonder- 
ful courage  and  rcsoiu:ce ;  and  the  application 
of  the  relief  programme  brought  the  numbers 
on  public  works  within  manageable  propor- 
tions, and  induced  the  speedy  return  of  the 
people  to  their  normal  avocations  when  the 
advent  of  bountiful  rains  in  1914  enabled  agri- 
cultural operations  to  be  generally  resumed. 

The  Government  of  India  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  complete  machinery  to  combat  the 
effects  of  drought.  In  ordinary  times  Govern- 
ment is  kept  informed  of  the  meteorological 
conditions  and  the  state  of  the  crops ;  pro- 
grammes of  suitable  relief  works  are  kept  up 
to  date,  the  country  is  mapped  into  relief 
circles,  reserves  of  tools  and  plant  are  stocked. 
If  the  rains  fail,  policy  is  at  once  declared, 
non-oflficials  are  enlisted,  revenue  suspended 
and  loans  for  agricultural  purposes  made. 
Test  works  are  then  opened,  and  if  labour  in 
considerable  quantities  is  attracted,  they  are 
converted  into  relief  works  on  Code  principles.  I 
Poor  houses  are  opened  and  gratuitous  relief  i 
given  to  the  infirm.  On  the  advent  of  the 
rains  the  people  are  moved  from  the  large 
works  to  small  works  near  their  villages,  liberal 
advances  are  made  to  agriculturists  for  the 
purchase  of  plough,  cattle  and  seed.  When 
the  principal  autumn  crop  is  ripe,  the  few  re- 
maining works  are  gradually  closed  and  gratui- 
tous relief  ceases.  All  this  time  the  medical 
staff  is  kept  in  readiness  to  deal  with  cholera, 
which  so  often  accompanies  famine,  and  ma- 
laria, which  generally  supervenes  when  the 
rains  break.  Recent  experiences  go  to  show 
that  never  again  will  the  Government  of  India 
be  compelled  to  distribute  relief  on  the  tre- 
mendous scale  demanded  in  1899-1900.  The 
high  prices  of  produce  have  given  the  culti- 
vators considerable  resources,  the  extension 
of  irrigation  has  protected  a  larger  area,  and 
labour  has  become  more  mobile,  utilising  to 
the  full  the  increasing  industrialism  of  the 
country.  For  instance,  in  1911  the  rains  in 
Gujarat  failed  completely,  yet  there  was 
little  demand  for  relief  works,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  cultivators  were  rather  for  fodder 
for  their  cattle  than  for  money  or  food  for 
themselves.  Various  schemes  are  now  under 
consideration  for  the  establishment  of  fodder 
reserves  in  the  villages. 

Famine  Protection. 

Side  by  side  with  the  perfection  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  relief  of  famine  has  gone  the 
development  of  famine  protection.  The  Fa- 
mine Commission  of  1880  stated  that  the  best, 
and  often  the  only  means  of  securing  protec- 
tion from  the  extreme  effects  of  famine  and 
drought,  are  railways  and  irrigation.  These 
are  of  two  classes,  productive  and  protective. 
Productive  works  being  estimated  to  yield 
profits  which  will  pay  interest  and  sinking 
fund  charges  are  met  from  loans ;  protective 
works,  which  do  not  pay,  directly  from  revenue. 
In  order  to  guarantee  that  there  sbonld  be 
continuous  progress  with  protective  works, 
the  Famine  Insurance  Grant  was  instituted 
in  1876.  It  was  decided  to  set  apart  from  the 
general  revenues  Ra,  li  crores  annually,  or 
one  million  sterling.   The  first  charge  on  this 


grant  is  famine  relief,  the  second  protective 
works,  the  third  the  avoidance  of  debt.  Th« 
chain  of  protective  railways  is  now  practically 
complete.  Great  progress  is  being  made  with 
protective  irrigation.  Acting  on  the  advice 
of  the  Irrigation  Commission  {qv)  an  elaborate 
programme  of  protective  irrigation  works  is 
being  constructed,  particularly  in  the  Bombay 
Deccan — the  most  famine  susceptible  district 
in  India — and  in  the  Central  Provinces.  When 
these  are  completed,  the  shock  of  drought 
will  be  immensely  reduced. 

The  Indian  Famine  Trust. 

Outside  the  Government  programme  there 
is  always  scope  for  private  philanthropy, 
especially  in  the  provision  of  clothes,  help  for 
the  superior  class  poor  who  cannot  accept 
Government  aid,  and  in  assisting  in  the  rehabi 
litation  of  the  cultivators  when  the  rains  break. 
At  every  great  famine  large  sums  have  been 
subscribed,  particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  1899-1900  the  people 
of  the  United  States  gave  generous  help.  With 
the  i-iea  of  providing  a  permanent  famine 
fund,  tne  Maharaja  of  Jaipur  gave  in  1900  a 
sum  of  Rs.  16  lakhs,  in  Government  securities, 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  relief  of  the  needy 
in  time  of  famine.  This  Trust  has  now  swollen 
to  Rs.  30  lakhs,  chiefly  from  gifts  by  the  found- 
er's family.  It  is  vested  in  trustees  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  India,  and  is  freely  used  in 
an  emergency. 

The  Cost  of  Famine. 

The  fruits  of  this  policy  are  revealed 
in  a  return  on  the  last  serious  famine 
which  has  occurred  in  India.  In  the 
United  Provinces  the  failure  of  the  1913 
monsoon,  followed  by  poor  and  unseason- 
able cold  weather  rains,  led  to  a  widespread 
failure  of  crops  affecting  an  area  of  18,200 
square  miles  a,nd  a  population  of  6  millions, 
but  the  prosperity  of  the  preceding  years 
had  enabled  the  population  to  develop  a  far 
greater  staying  power  than  on  previous  occa- 
sions of  famine,  nor  was  the  rise  in  food 
prices  so  marked.  Government  made  loans 
to  cultivators  amounting  to  over  £1,250,000, 
besides  suspending  land  revenue  and  sanction- 
ing remissions  amounting  to  over  £717,000. 
The  necessity  for  direct  measures  of  relief 
did  not  arise  till  December,  which  is  consi- 
derably later  than  on  previous  occasions  of 
famine.  The  cost  of  direct  relief  operations 
to  Government,  including  provision  of  cattle - 
fodder,  was  about  £382,0^0,  a  far  smaller 
figure  than  in  the  famine  of  1907-08,  although 
the  estimated  loss  of  food -grains  was  almost 
as  great.  The  Public  Works  Department,  the 
civil  authorities,  and  district  boards  arranged 
for  the  carrying  out  of  numerous  projects  with 
famine  labour.  These  comprised  construction 
of  roads,  tanks  and  irrigation  works  and  the 
reclamation  of  ravine  land — all  works  of  un- 
doubted utility.  Gratuitous  relief  amounted 
to  £80,600;  it  was  given  principally  to  persons 
incapable  of  working.  A  marked  feature  of 
the  famine  was  the  extreme  scarcity  of  fodder, 
which  was  met  chiefly  by  concession  rates 
for  the  carriage  of  fodder  on  railways  and  the 
supply  of  hay  from  the  forests.  Much  good 
work  was  done  by  non-ofiicial  efforts,  and  a 
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charitable  fund  was  raised  to  the  amount 
of  £27,424.  The  total  cost  of  the  famine  to 
Government  is  estimated  at  £820,000,  as  against 
£  2,130,000  in  1907-08.  Good  rains  in  Julv 
and  September  1914  finally  relieved  the  situ- 
ation and  ensured  a  good  kharif  crop.  There 
was  a  widespread  failure  of  the  rains  in  1918, 


but  it  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  economic 
results.  No  general  report  on  the  subsequent 
famine  conditions  has  been  issued,  but  it  may 
be  affirmed  that,  owing  to  improved  com- 
munications and  the  better  economic  condition 
of  the  people,  the  effects  of  the  famine  were  les.^ 
severely  felt  than  on  previous  occasions. 


BOY  SCOUTS. 


The  Boy  Scouts  movement,  initiated  in 
England  by  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Robert  Baden 
Powell  (the  Chief  Scout),  has  spread  widely 
in  India,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  Association  has 
received  the  patronage  of  the  Viceroy  and  the 
heads  of  the  local  governments.  Tlie  aim  of 
the  Association  is  to  develop  good  citizenship 
among  boys  by  forming  their  character — 
training  them  in  habits  of  observation,  obe- 
dience and  self-reliance — inculcating  loyalty 
and  thoughtfulness  for  others — and  teaching 
them  services  useful  to  the  public  and  handi- 
crafts useful  to  themselves. 

The  following  division  of  duties  of  tlie 
Indian  Headquarters  is  officially  published  for 
information: — The  Hon.  General  Secretary 
deals  witli  all  matters  of  organisation  and 
discipline,  including  the  issue  of  Warrants 
to  new  local  Associations  and  Officers,  also  the 
registration  of  new  troops,  which  should  be 
applied  for  on  Form  C.  obtainable  from  the 
General  Secretary.  E-ecommendations  for 
awards  of  Life  Saving  Medals  and  Certificates 
should  be  made  to  him  and  also  all  applications 
for  exemption  from  the  swimming  test  for 
1st  class  (Hegulation  21)  and  all  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject  of  Challenge  Trophies. 
Owing  to  the  war  the  movement  in  India  has 
suffered  considerable  dislocation  and  embarrass- 
ment. Fifteen  new  associations  were  formed 
during  1914-15  but  six  others  are  temporarily 
in  suspension.  The  latest  annual  report  gives 
the  foUowng  details  of  a  census  of  Boy  Scouts 


Asso3iations  in  India: — Local  Associations,  43. 
Troops,  99.  Scout  Masters,  90.  Assistant 
Scout  Masters,  26.  Scouts,  2,161.  Woif  Cubs, 
180.   Grand  Total,  2,457. 

He  also  deals  with  routine  matters,  officia 
publications,  sale  of  badges,  and  also  all 
matters  connected  with  the  official  publica- 
tion. The  Boy  Scouts  Gazette  of  India.  Local 
Secretaries  can  commimicate  with  him  direct 
on  these  matters  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  Commissioners  on  such  subjects. 

The  Boy  Scouts  Gazette  of  Inaia  published 
monthly,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Movement 
in  India  and  in  it  are  notified  ad  official  notices 
and  orders  issued  by  the  Indian  Headquarters. 
It  is  obtainable  from  the  General  Secretary. 
Subscription  Es.  6-8-0  per  annum. 

Headquarters  Staff  in  India. 

Offq.  Chief  Comm.issioner—A.  T>.  Pickford,  2, 
Hare  Sfcreet,  Calcutta. 

Ass'istant  Chief  Commissioner— P.  Milsted, 
War  School,  Naini  Tal. 

Hony.   General  Secretary— ^t.  George  Jackson, 
i3ar.-at-Law,  1  Clyde  Boad,  Lucknow. 

Hony.  Treasurer— B.  E.  Savi,  Alliance  Bank  of 
Simla,  Calcutta. 

Bankers— The  Alliance  Bank  of  Simla,  Calcutta. 
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More  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  vast 
population  of  India  subsists  on  agriculture 
and  the  majority  of  these  millions  gene- 
rally live,  under  present  conditions,  from 
hand  to  mouth.  The  ryot's  occupation  is 
healthy  and  productive,  and  he  is  proverbially 
honest  and  straightforward  in  his  dealings, 
except  when  years  of  famine  and  hardship 
make  him  at  times  crafty  and  recalcitrant. 
Owing  to  his  poverty,  combined  with  deficiency 
in  education  and  consequent  lack  of  foresight, 
however,  he  has  to  incur  heavy  debts  to  meet 
occasional  expenses  for  current  seasonal  pur- 
poses, the  improvement  of  his  land,  or  for 
ceremonial  objects,  and  he  has  therefore  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  local  money-lender, 
known  as  the  Sowkar  or  the  Mahajan.  The 
rate  of  interest  on  such  advances  though 
varying  from  province  to  province  and  even 
in  dilerent  parts  of  a  province  is  generally 
very  high.  Tn  addition  to  charging  excessive 
rates  the  Sowkar  extorts  money  under  various 
pretexts  and  takes  from  the  needy  borrower 
bonds  on  which  heavy  stamp  duties  are  payable. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ryot's  poverty 
is,  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  security  and  his 
short-sightedness  due  to  want  of  education,  he 
does  not  as  a  rule  collect  and  lay  by  his  savings, 
but  fritters  away  his  small  earnings  in  extra- 
vagant and  unproductive  expenditure  on  the 
purchase  of  trinkets  and  ornaments  and  on 
marriage  and  other  ceremonies.  In  some  cases, 
he  hoards  coins  under  the  ground  with  the 
likelihood  that  on  his  death  the  money  is  lost 
to  his  family  for  good.  This  absence  of  thrift 
and  the  habit  of  dependence,  in  case  of  difficulty, 
on  the  Government  or  on  the  Sowkar  are  the 
bane  of  his  life.  There  is  besides  a  total  absence 
of  ideals  or  desire  for  progress.  A  co-operative 
society  would  change  all  this,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  provide  him  with  a  suitable  institution 
in  which  to  lay  by  his  savings  and  would  teach 
him  the  valuable  lesson  of  self-help  through 
the  sense  of  responsibility  he  would  feel  in 
being  its  member.  Thus  the  chronic  poverty 
and  indebtedness  of  the  Indian  agriculturist 
afford  a  very  good  field  for  the  introduction 
of  co-operative  methods,  especially  as  his  work 
is  of  a  productive  character  hkely  to  enable 
him  to  earn  a  better  living  under  circumstances 
more  favourable  than  they  are  at  present. 

Genesis  of  the  Scheme. — The  question  of 
improving  rural  credit  by  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  banks  was  first  taken  up  in  the 
early  nineties  when  Sir  W.  Wedderburn,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Kanade,  prepared 
a  scheme  of  Agricultural  Banks  which  was 
approved  of  by  Lord  Ripon's  Government  but 
was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  matter  was  not  again  taken  up  until  about 
fifteen  years  later  when  Lord  Wenlock's  Gov- 
ernment in  Madras  deputed  Mr.  F.  A.  (now  Sir 
Frederick)  Nicholson,  to  report  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  starting  Agricultural  and  other  Land 
Banks  in  the  Presidency  for  the  relief  of  the 
agriculturists.  There  was  an  indigenous  system 
of  banking  available  for  the  person  of  small 
means.  This  institution  called  the  Nidhi, 
corresponded  in  some  respects  to  the  Provident 
Funds  and  Iriendly  Societies  in  European 
countries.   Though  these  institutions  provided 


cheap  capital  to  the  agriculturists  the  spirit 
of  co-operaiion  was  lacking  in  them.  ^  Sir 
FredericK,  submitted  an  exhaustive  report  to 
Government  suggesting  that  the  formation  of 
co-operative  societies  afforded  an  excellent 
means  for  relieving  rural  indebtedness.  The 
report  surveyed  the  growth  of  the  co-operative 
movement  in  European  countries,  the  conditions 
favourable  to  its  development  in  India,  if 
introduced,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  introducing  it  and  making  it  a  success  here. 
Finally,  it  contained,  for  the  consideration  of 
Government,  a  draft  Bill  for  the  organization 
of  Co-operative  Societies.  Sir  Frederick  pleaded 
for  concessions  to  be  given  to  the  societies — 
such  as  exemption  from  the  income-tax  and 
remission  of  the  stamp  duty — as  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  attract  the  people  to  the 
new  movement  only  if  Government  showed 
its  active  sympathy  towards  it  at  the  commence- 
ment. He  ended  with  a  fervent  appeal  to  the 
non-official  commimity  "to  find  a  Baiffeisen" 
who  would  help  the  ryots  of  this  country  in 
achieving  results  equal  to  those  obtained  by 
Baiffeisen's  noble  efforts  in  Germany.  Un- 
fortunately the  report  was  not  received 
favourably  either  by  the  non-official  pubhc  or 
by  the  Government  of  Madras,  and  no  action 
was  taken  on  its  suggestions. 

Famine  Commission  of  1901. — The  next 
few  years  saw  two  of  the  worst  famines  that 
India  had  ever  suffered  from,  and  in  1901, 
Lord  Curzon  appointed  a  Commission  to  report 
on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  future  to 
prevent  famines  and  to  protect  the  ryot  from 
their  ravages.  The  Commission  laid  stress 
on  the  proper  working  of  the  Agriculturists' 
Loans  and  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Acts 
under  which  taJcavi  advances  are  made  to 
cultivators.  This  system  was  given  a  long 
trial  in  the  years  previous  to  the  great  famines 
as  well  as  during  the  ten  years  succeeding  the 
1899-1900  famines.  But  it  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  the  system  has  not  been 
successful  in  solving  the  problem  of  rural 
stagnation  as  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  facility  for 
obtaining  cheap  capital  alone  which  will  raise  the 
agriculturists  and  relieve  him  from  his  debts,  but 
the  provision  of  capital  combined  with  the 
inculcation  of  habits  of  thrift  and  self-help. 
The  Commission  also  recommended  that  the 
principal  means  of  resisting  famines  was  by 
strengthening  the  moral  backbone  of  the  agri- 
culturist and  it  expressed  its  view  that  the 
introduction  of  co-operation  in  rural  areas 
might  be  useful  in  securing  this  end. 

Co-operative  Credit  Societies'  Act. — These 
recommendations  induced  Lord  Curzon  to 
appoint  a  Committee  with  Sir  Edward  Law  at 
its  head  to  investigate  the  question  and  a  Report 
was  submitted  to  Government  recommending 
that  co-operative  societies  were  worthy  of 
every  encouragement  and  of  a  prolonged  trial. 
Sir  Anthony  (now  Lord)  Macdonell  and  others 
were  at  the  same  time  making  experiments  on 
similar  fines  in  the  United  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab  with  satisfactory  results.  All  these 
activities,  however,  took  an  organized  shape  only 
when  Lord  Curzon's  Government  introduced 
in  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  a  Bill  to 
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provide  ior  the  con»titatIou  and  control  of  Co- 
operative Credit  iT'ocietie^.  The  main  provisions 
of  the  Bill  which  became  trie  Co-operative  Credit 
SDCleties^  Act  ( Vjt  X  of  1904)  ^vcre  :— 

(1)  That  any  ten  persons  living  in  the  same 
village  or  town  or  belonging  to  the  same  class 
or  caste  might  be  registered  as  a  Co-operative 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift  and 
self-help  among  the  members. 

(2)  The  main  business  of  a  Society  was  to 
raise  funds  by  deposits  from  members  and  loans 
from  non-members,  Government  and  other 
Co-operative  Societies,  and  to  distribute  money 
thus  obtained  by  way  of  loans  to  members  or 
with  the  special  permission  of  the  E-egistrar,  i 
to  other  Co-operative  Credit  Societies.  j 

(3)  The  organization  and  control  of  Co- 
operative Credit  Societies  in  every  Presidency 
were  put  under  the  charge  of  a  Special  Govern- 
ment Officer  called  the  Registrar  of  Co-operative 
Credit  Societies. 

(4)  The  accounts  of  every  society  were  to 
be  audited  by  the  Registrar  or  by  a  member 
of  his  staff  free  of  charge. 

(5)  The  liability  of  a  member  of  a  society 
was  to  be  unlimited  in  the  case  of  a  liural 
Society. 

(6)  No  dividends  were  to  be  paid  on  the 
profits  of  a  rural  society,  but  the  profits  were 
to  be  carried  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
Reserve  Fund,  although  when  this  fund  had 
grown  beyond  c  rtain  limits  fixed  under  the 
bye-laws,  a  bonus  might  be  distributed  to  the 
members. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  Urban  Societies  no  divi- 
dend was  payable  until  one-fourth  of  the  profits 
in  a  year  were  carried  to  the  Reserve  Fund. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  local 
Governments  in  all  the  Presidencies  and  major 
provinces  api)ointed  Registrars  with  full  powers 
to  organise,  register,  and  control  the  Manage- 
ment of  societies.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
working  of  this  Act,  Government  loans  were 
freely  given,  and  the  response  to  the  organising 
work  of  the  Registrars  was  gradual  and  steady 
throughout  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Co-operative  Societies*  Act — As  co-opera- 
tion progressed  in  the  country  defects  were  notic- 
ed in  the  Co-operative  Credit  Societies'  Act  and 
these  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government 
by  the  Provincial  Conferences  held  under  the 
auspices  of  Local  Governments  in  various 
Presidencies,  as  well  as  by  the  Annual  Confe- 
rences of  the  Registrars.  In  two  directions 
the  need  for  improved  legislation  was  especially 
felt.  In  the  first  place,  the  success  of  credit 
societies  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  co- 
operative societies  for  distribution  and  for 
purposes  other  than  credit  ior  which  no  legisla- 
tive protection  could  be  secured  under  the 
then  existing  law.  And  in  the  second  place, 
the  need  for  a  freer  supply  of  capital  and  for 
an  improved  system  of  supervision  had  led  to 
the  formation  of  various  central  agencies  to 
finance  and  control  the  original  credit  societies 
and  these  central  agencies  ran  all  the  risks 
attendant  on  a  status  unprotected  by  legisla- 
tion.  The  Government  of  India,  recognising 


the  need  for  removing  these  defects,  decided 
to  amend  the  old  Act,  and  a  Bill  embodying 
the  essential  alterations  proposed  was  introduced 
in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  and  after 
a  few  amendments  it  emerged  from  the  Council 
as  the  Co-operative  Societies*  Act  (II  of  1912) 
replacing  Act  X  of  1904.  The  outstanding 
features  of  the  new  Act  were  as  foUov/ s : — 

(a)  It  authorised  the  formation  of  societies 
for  purposes  other  than  credit,  which  was 
possible  under  the  old  Act  only  with  the  special 
permission  of  the  Local  Government.  This 
extension  of  Co-operation  to  purposes  other 
than  credit  marks  an  important  stage  in  its 
development  in  India. 

{b)  It  defined  in  precise  terms  the  objects 
for  which  Co-operative  Societies  could  be  orga- 
nised. 

(c)  It  removed  the  arbitrary  division  of 
societies  into  Rural  and  Urban  and  substituted 
the  more  scientific  division  in  accordance  with 
the  form  of  liability  adopted. 

{d)  It  facilitated  the  growth  of  centra 
agencies  by  insisting  on  a  limited  liability  by 
means  of  a  special  clause  about  the  registration 
of  a  society  one  of  whose  members  is  a  registered 
society. 

(e)  It  empowered  the  Local  Government  to 
frame  rules  and  alter  bye-laws  so  as  to  put 
restrictions  on  the  dividends  to  be  declared  by 
societies  and  allowed  them  the  discretion  to 
sanction  distribution  of  profits  in  the  case  of 
unUmited  liability  societies  to  their  members. 

(/)  It  allowed  societies  with  the  permission 
of  the  Registrar  to  contribute  from  their  net 
profits,  after  the  Reserve  Fund  was  provided  for 
amounts  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  their  remaining 
profits  to  any  charitable  purpose  as  defined  in 
the  Charitable  Endowments'  Act.  This  kept 
the  movement  in  touch  with  local  life  by  per- 
mitting societies  to  lend  assistance  to  local 
educational  and  charitable  institutions. 

{g)  It  prohibited  the  use  of  the  word  "Co- 
operative "  as  part  of  the  title  of  any  business 
concern  except  a  registered  society. 

Composition  of  the  Capital  of 
Agricultural  Societies. — On  the  organization 
of  agricultural  credit  was  necessarily 
concentrated  the  attention  of  the  promoters, 
for  it  presented  a  far  more  important  and 
far  more  difficult  problem  than  industrial 
credit.  There  was  a  great  variety  of  types 
among  the  agricultural  societies  started  in 
different  provinces,  and  some  Registrars  adopt- 
ed the  '*  Schulze-Delitzsch,"  some  the  "  Raitt"e- 
isen,"  and  some  the  "  Luzzatti "  methods  in 
their  entirety.  The  commonest  type,  as  in  the 
Punjab,  Burma,  and  the  United  Provinces,  is 
the  unlimited  liability  society  with  a  fee 
for  membership  and  a  small  share  capital,  the 
share  payments  to  be  made  in  instalments.  In 
some  cases  the  system  insists  on  compulsory 
deposits  from  members  before  entitling  them 
to  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  membership. 
The  system  in  Bombay,  Bengal,  and  the  Central 
Provinces  is  entirely  different,  there  being 
no  share-capital  but  only  a  membership-fee. 
Part  of  the  working  capital  is  raised  by 
deposits  from  members  and  other  local  sympa- 
thisers, but  the  bulk  of  it  is  obtained  by 
loans  from   Central  and  other  co-operative 
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societies.  In  all  the  Presidencies,  the  Govern- 
ment set  apart  in  the  initial  stages  every 
year  a  certain  sum  to  be  advanced  as  loans 
to  newly  started  co-operative  societies, 
usually  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
deposits  from  members,  raised  by  a  society. 
State  aid  in  the  form  of  money  doles  has  now 
become  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and 
this  withdrawal  in  no  way  hampers  the  develop- 
ment of  the  movement  on  account  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  Co-operative  financing  agencies 
and  the  growth  of  public  confidence  in  the 
primary  societies.  For  agricultural  societies 
generally,  the  main  sources  of  capital 
are  shares,  deposits  of  members,  deposits  from 
non-members  and  loans  from  central  Societies. 

Constitution  of  Agricultural  Societies.— 

The  typical  Agricultural  Society  in  India  corres- 
ponds to  the  "  E-aiffeisen  "  society,  the  manage- 
ment being  gratuitous,  the  profits  indivisible, 
and  the  area  of  work  limited.  In  the  Punjab, 
the  United  Provinces  and  Burma  where  shares 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  system,  the  distri- 
bution of  a  portion  of  the  profits  after  ten  year.-, 
working  is  permitted  under  certain  restrictions. 
Usually,  the  secretary  gets  a  monthly  pay  of 
Be.  1  to  its.  5  with  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  the 
year  equal  to  a  fourth  of  annual  profits.  In 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  villages  where  a 
few  literate  men  may  be  found  but  most  of  these 
are  hardly  fit  pnough  to  undertake  the  responsible 
work  of  a  secretary,  being  practically  ignorant 
of  account  keeping.  In  such  villages  either  the 
village  school-master  or  the  village  accountant 
is  appointed  secretary.  In  some  places,  where  a 
suitable  person  is  not  available  on  this  low  pay 
neighbouring  societies  are  grouped  together 
with  a  whole-time,  well-paid  secretary.  This 
arrangement,  which  has  its  advantages,  involves 
the  drawback  that  the  outsider  working  as 
secretary  does  not  naturally  feel  as  much 
interest  about  the  society's  working  as  a  bona- 
fide  member  does  and  is  less  amenable  to  the 
control  of  the  members.  As  the  work  of  socie- 
ties develops,  the  need  for  trained  secretaries 
is  being  felt  more  keenly  for  it  is  now  realized 
that  the  function  of  a  secretary  does  not  consist 
merely  in  writing  the  accounts  correctly.  With 
a  view  to  meet  the  demand  for  trained  secre- 
taries, a  training  class  has  been  organized  in 
Bombay  for  the  last  few  years  and  the  work  has 
been  placed  on  a  systematic  basis  by  the  new 
educational  and  propagandist  Institute.  Junior 
classes  are  held  in  areas  which  are  developed 
co-operatively  and  the  senior  classes  are 
held  in  Bombay.  More  than  two  hun- 
dred men  will  under  the  new  arrangements 
obtain  training  every  year.  Lectures  are  deli- 
vered at  the  class  on  the  details  of  the  work  of 
co-operative  societies  and  on  the  main  principles 
of  co-operation.  This  interesting  experiment 
deserves  to  be  copied  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Instruction  for  secretaries  on  similar 
lines  is  being  organized  now  in  most  provinces 
particularly  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  in  the  United 
Provinces  and  Bengal. 

Internal  Management  of  Societies.— The 

managing  committee  of  a  society  consists  of  5  to 
9  members  of  the  society,  the  chairman 
being  usually  the  leading  person  in  the  village. 
The  daily  work  of  the  society  is  carried  on  by 
the   secretary,  but  the  managing  committee 


supervises  the  work  and  has  alone  the  power 
to  admit  new  members,  to  receive  deposits, 
arrange  for  outside  loans,  grant  loans  to  members 
and  take  notice  of  defaulters.  The  accounts 
of  the  society  are  kept  by  the  secretary  and 
the  necessary  forms,  papers,  and  books  are 
usually  supplied  from  the  Registrar's  ofiice  to 
simplify  the  work  of  the  secretary.  The  books 
are  kept  according  to  the  rules  framed  by  the 
Local  Governments  and  are  open  to  inspection  by 
important  local  ofiicials  and  the  Registrar  and 
his  staff.  The  accounts  are  audited,  at  least 
once  a  year,  by  the  auditors  working  under  the 
Registrars  of  Co-operative  Societies  and  the 
Societies  are  inspected  from  time  to  time  by 
honorary  or  paid  Inspectors.  The  loans  are 
mostly  given  on  the  security  of  two  co-members. 
Under  the  Act,  Societies  are  allowed  under 
certain  conditions  to  advance  loans  on 
the  hypothecation  of  moveable  or  immo- 
veable property  and  there  is  nothing  unco- 
operative in  this  so  long  as  personal  security 
which  is  the  central  principle  of  co-operation  is 
given  and  the  borrower's  property  is  recognized 
as  only  a  secondary  or  collateral  protection. 
Mortgages  are  taken  occasionally,  especially 
in  the  case  of  long  term  loans  and  loans  for  the 
liquidation  of  old  debts. 

The  supreme  seat  of  authority  in  co-operative 
societies  is  the  general  body  of  members  as- 
sembled in  general  meetings.  At  the  annual 
general  meeting  held  at  the  close  of  the  co- 
operative year,  the  accounts  are  submitted, 
the  balance-sheet  passed,  and  the  managing 
committees  with  the  chairmen  and  secretaries 
are  elected.  The  general  meeting  fixes 
in  some  provinces  the  borrowing  limit  of 
individual  members,  lays  down  the  maxi- 
mum amount  up  to  which  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee may  borrow  during  the  ensuing  year, 
dismisses  members  for  misconduct  or  serious 
default,  and  settles  the  rates  of  interest  for 
loans  and  deposits.  As  these  meetings  are 
informal,  other  local  topics  of  public  utility 
are  sometimes  discussed.  All  the  net  profits 
of  the  society  are  annually  carried  to  the  Reserve 
Fund,  which  is  indivisible,  that  is,  incapable 
of  distribution  as  dividend  or  bonus,  which 
cannot  be  drawn  upon  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Registrar,  and  which  must  be  invested 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  Registrar  prescribes. 
It  is  intended  to  meet  unforeseen  losses  and 
to  serve  as  an  asset  or  security  in  borrowings. 
Except  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Madras, 
the  Reserve  Funds  of  primary  societies  are 
generally  utihsed  as  an  addition  to  their  working 
capital,  though  steps  are  being  taken  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  to  stop  this  practice  and 
to  insist  on  the  Reserve  being  kept  entirely 
apart  from  the  working  capital  and  invested 
in  Government  securities  or  placed  as  floating 
deposits  in  rehable  Central  Banks.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  India  state  in  their  Resolution  of 
17th  June  1914  "that  while  there  may  be 
advantages  in  the  earUer  stages  in  using  the 
Reserve  as  part  of  the  working  capital  of  the 
society,  it  should  gradually,  as  it  becomes  more 
important, be  set  apart  for  separate  investments." 
The  Eighth  Conference  of  Registrars  held  in 
1918  has  also  accepted  this  view.  The 
general  trend  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
primary  societies  should  be  free  to  utilize  their 
reserve  funds  as  part  of  the  working  capital 
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except  when  they  have  considerable  outside 
deposits  and  have  not  made  special  arrange- 
ments in  respect  of  fluid  resource  to  cover  such 
borrowings. 

Main  defects.— The  main  defects  of  primary 
societies  may  be  summarized.  The  most  pro- 
minent is  the  evil  of  unpunctuality.  This  is  due 
more  to  easy  going  ways  of  life  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  margin  between  income  and  expenditure 
rather  than  to  recalcitrancy.  Next  is  the  frequent 
apathy  of  the  members  in  the  work  of  the 
societies  owing  to  lack  of  education  and  absence 
of  higher  ideals.  The  general  body  leaves 
affairs  at  the  mercy  of  thie  committee  and  the 
committee  transfers  its  powers  to'the  chairman, 
secretary  or  some  other  member.  Then  there 
is  the  objectionable  practice  of  making  book 
adjustments  and  taking  benami  loans.  A  grave 
defect  is  the  inability  of  the  societies  to  act  as 
real  banks,  receiving  money  when  presented 
and  granting  loans  on  demand  according  to 
actual  requirements.  In  many  a  society, 
activity  is  displayed  only  twice  in  the  year,  once 
during  the  cultivation  season  when  loans  are 
advanced  and  again  after  harvest  time  when 
recoveries   are  collected. 

Non-agricultural  societies. — Non-agricul- 
tural societies,  have  grown  up  in  towns  and 
cities  for  improving  the  economic  and 
moral  condition  of  persons  engaged  in  handi- 
crafts and  cottage  industries,  of  artisans  and  small 
traders,  members  of  particular  castes  and  em- 
ployees and  of  big  firms  and  Government  depart- 
ments. Non- agricultural  societies,  except  those 
for  handicraftsmen,  artisans,  and  persons  of 
the  poorer  classes,  referred  to  later,  have  usually 
a  limited  liability.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
absence  of  any  assets  in  real  property  among 
their  members,  but  mainly  to  the  field  of  their 
work  not  being  compact  as  in  the  case  of  agri- 
cultural societies,  where  every  member  may  be 
expected  to  know  every  other  member.  Their 
constitution  is  based  on  the  'Schulze  Delitzsche* 
model  and  in  most  cases  the  management  is 
honorary,  though  sometimes,  when  the  sphere  of 
society's  work  is  extended,  a  paid  staff  is  em- 
ployed. There  is  in  all  societies  a  substantial 
share  capital,  payments  being  made  in  instal- 
ments, and  the  rest  of  the  working  capital  is 
obtained  by  local  deposits  from  members  and 
others.  Loans  from  co-operative  and  Joint 
Stock  Banks  usually  form  only  a  meagre  portion 
of  the  capital.  Of  the  total  working  capital 
of  roughly  Rs.  1,47,00,000  Rs.  30,00,000  re- 
present  loans  and  deposits  from  non-members, 
Rs.  1,41,000  loans  and  deposits  from  other 
societies,  Rs.  12,01,000  loans  from  Provincial 
or  Central  Bank,  Rs.  41,00,000  deposits  from 
members,  Rs.  51,00,000  share  capital,  Rs. 
9,21,000  reserve  fund  and  Rs.  57,000  State 
aid.  At  the  end  of  every  year  one-fourth  of 
the  net  profits  must  be  carried  to  the  reserve 
fund  and  the  balance  may  be  distributed  as  divi- 
dend or  bonus.  There  are  a  few  serious  drawbacks 
in  the  working  of  these  societies  and  complaints 
about  them  are  noticeable  in  many  of  the 
Registrars'  annual  reports.  The  most  serious 
of  these  complaints  are  that  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation is  lacking  in  many  non-agricultural 
societies,  that  there  is  too  great  a  desire  to  go 
in  for  profits  and  dividends  and  a  growing 
tendency  to  make  the  societies  close  preserves 
once  they  have  started  running  on  profitable 


lines.  The  rates  of  interest  on  loans  are  at 
times  higher  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  societies  are  loth  to 
admit  new  members  who  are  in  need  of  loans 
for  fear  of  the  latter  cutting  down  the  profits. 

Included  in  this  group  are  communal  socie- 
ties, and  societies  of  employees  of  firms,  railway 
companies,  and  Government  offices.  'J  here 
are  again,  a  few  societies  organized  on 
the  lines  of  the  village  Popular  Banks  of 
Europe  to  assist  small  non-agricultural 
traders  and  artisans  in  towns  and  there  are 
also  some  societies  comprising  members  of 
particular  communities.  Some  of  the  larger 
non-agricultural  societies,  after  meeting  the 
needs  of  their  members,  have  large  balances 
on  hand,  which  they  are  allowed,  with  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Registrar,  to  advance  to 
smaller  primary  societies. 

With  the  growth  of  industrialism  and  the 
development  of  cities  an  important  labouring 
class  has  grown  up  in  big  industrial 
towns  and  this  class  is  as  deeply  in- 
debted and  as  badly  remunerated  as  the 
agriculturists.  Co-operation,  if  introduced 
among  people  of  this  class,  would  open  a  new 
life  to  them  besides  being  the  means  of  their 
economic  regeneration.  No  systematic  efforts 
have  hitherto  been  made  in  this  direction,  as 
urban  co-operation  has  so  far  been  confined 
more  or  less  to  middle  class  people.  The  first 
experiment  was  initiated  in  Bombay  under  the 
auspices  of  an  organization  known  as  the  Debt 
Redemption  Committee.  Some  work  in  this 
direction  has  also  been  done  in  Madras,  particu- 
larly among  the  depressed  classes.  The  Social 
Service  League  of  Bombay  has  also  lately 
started  several  promising  societies  among 
factory  workers.  Those  Societies,  if  successful, 
may  become  the  forerunners  of  a  healthy  Trade 
Unionism  in  India. 

Loans  advanced. — The  total  amount  of 
loans  advanced  to  members  by  agricultural  and 
non-agricultural  societies  during  the  year  191 6-1 7 
were  Rs.  2,27,92,656  and  Rs.  1,11,32,262,  respec- 
tively, as  against  the  total  of  less  than  Rs.  25 
lakhs  issued  by  both  these  classes  of  societies 
in  the  year  1906-7.  As  the  movement  progresses, 
it  is  being  more  and  more  realised  that  the  early 
clearance  of  a  member  from  previous  debts 
after  his  admission  to  a  society  is  very  desirable 
and  greater  attention  is  being  bestowed  by  the 
Registrars  on  this  question.  It  is  impossible 
to  insist  on  the  restriction  of  loans  to  productive 
objects  and  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  unproductive  loans  are  permissible  and 
even  advisable.  What  should  be  and  generally 
is  borne  in  mind  is  that  precautions  are  taken 
by  societies  that  the  expenditure  is  inevitable 
and  that  it  is  not  excessive  in  amount.  The 
chief  objects  of  the  loans  advanced  are  cultiva- 
tion expenses,  purchase  of  live-stock,  fodder, 
seed,  manure  and  agricultural  implements, 
payment  of  rent,  revenue  or  irrigation  dues,  land 
improvement  and  sinking  of  wells,  purchase 
of  new  lands,  and  personal  maintenance  in 
times  of  scarcity  in  agricultural  societies,  and 
for  purchase  of  raw  materials  for  industries, 
for  trade,  for  house-building  and  for  food  and 
other  necessaries  of  life  in  non-agricultural 
societies.   The  terms  of  the  loans  are  one  year 
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or  less  on  those  for  current  needs,  whether 
for  agriculture  or  petty  trade,  and  up  to  five 
years  or  so  on  loans  for  liquidation  of  old  debts 
or  for  land  improvement.  An  unsatisfactory 
feature  of  the  co-operative  system  in 
some  of  the  Provinces  is  the  laxity  and 
unpunctuality  in  the  mattet  of  repayment 
of  loans  by  members  and  a  general  apathy  in 
the  matter  on  the  part  of  societies.  As  co- 
operation is  both  financially  and  educationally 
a  failure  unless  promptitude  of  payment  is 
ensured,  no  efforts  are  spared  by  organizers 
to  educate  societies  in  this  respect.  The  Co- 
operative Societies'  Act  grants  to  societies 
priority  of  claim  against  other  creditors  (except 
the  State  or  the  landlord)  to  enforce  any  out- 
standing demand  due  to  the  societies  from 
members  or  past  members  upon  the  crops  or 
other  agricultural  produce,  and  upon  the  cattle, 
fodder  or  agricultural  implements,  in  cases 
where  loans  have  been  advanced  for  the  purposes 
specified.  But  not  content  with  this,  some 
co-operators  have  pleaded  for  special  powers 
of  recovery  of  loans  under  which  overdue 
loans  may  be  recovered  as  arrears  of  land 
revenue.  Most  local  Governments  have  framed 
rules  under  the  Act  enabling  the  Registrar  to 
refer  disputed  claims  to  arbitration  and  to 
enforce  the  award  of  the  Registrar  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  decree  of  the  Civil  Court 
It  is  not  likely  that  Government  will  sanction  a 
special  process  under  which  claims  against 
defaulting  members  may  be  recovered  according 
to  procedure  allowed  for  the  recovery  of  arrears 
of  land  revenue.  For  the  existence  of  a  specia] 
privilege  of  this  character  cannot  but  lead  to 
laxity  in  the  selection  of  members  and  care- 
lessness in  the  granting  of  loans  and  in  securing 
regular  repayments  on  them.  Demand  for  a 
special  procedure  for  the  recovery  of  the  dues  of  a 
cancelled  society  stands  on  a  somewhat  different 
footing  and  the  Local  Governments  of  Bengal, 
and  Bihar  and  Orissa  have  already  passed  enact- 
ments enabling  the  contribution  levied  by  the 
liquidator  of  a  cancelled  society  to  be  collected 
in  the  same  manner  as  arrears  of  land  revenue 
on  an  application  being  made  in  that  behalf 
by  the  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies. 
Legislation  on  similar  lines  is  contemplated  in 
Bombay,  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  United 
provinces. 

The  Financing  of  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties.— As  soon  as  the  initial  stage  of  the  move- 
ment had  passed,  a  very  urgent  problem  had  to 
be  faced.  This  was  to  finance  the  agricultural 
societies  that  were  growing  in  all  directions. 
And  the  problem  was  solved  in  different 
provinces  according  to  the  special  conditions 

[  and  the  stages  of  development  the  movement 
had  attained  therein.  In  Madras  a  Central 
Bank,  which  lent  to  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  Presidency,  was  started  without  Govern- 
ment aid  as  early  as  in  1917.  This  was  followed 
by  the  starting  of  banks  at  district  head -quar- 
ters. In  other  Presidencies ,  district  and  taluka 
banks  were  established  making  good  the 
deficiency  in  the  local  capital  of  the  societies 
within  their  districts,  and  in  some  places  Joint 

I  Stock  Banks  were  persuaded  to  make  advances 
direct  to  agricultural  societies  or  through  the 
medium  of  local  Central  Banks.  A  large  number 
of  prosperous  non-agricultural  societies,  as 
stated  above,  could  afford  to  lend  to  agricul-( 


tural  societies.  Government  aid  was  also  freely 
given.  With  the  progress  of  the  movement, 
iw)wever,this  aid  was  discontinued.  In  Bombay 
there  was  no  movement  to  start  local  financing 
asencies  and  the  very  slow  progress  of  the 
movement  made  it  difficult  for  central  banks 
with  a  restricted  area  of  operations  to  work 
successfully.  Accordingly  the  Bombay  Central 
Co-operative  Bank  was  founded  in  1911,  with  a 
share  capital  of  Bs.  7  lakhs  and  with  power  to 
issue  debentures  at  4  per  cent,  up  to  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  paid-up  share  capital,  the 
Government  guaranteeing  payment  of  interest 
on  the  debentures  till  their  repayment.  The 
Bank  was  authorised  to  lend  only  to  registered 
co-operative  societies  all  over  the  Presidency  with 
the  previous  sanction  of  the  Registrar  in  the 
case  of  every  individual  loan.  As  an  indirect 
result  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bombay 
Central  Bank,  a  number  of  district  banks 
have  since  been  started  in  the  Presidency. 

The  drawback  of  the  Bombay  and  the  Madras 
Central  Banks  is  that  neither  is  a  co-operative 
Apex  Bank  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
In  the  Bombay  Central  Bank,  co-operative 
societies  are  now  encouraged  to  become  members 
and  may  be  expected  gradually  to  assist  in 
shaping  its  general  policy.  The  Madras  Central 
Bank  has  been  recently  converted  their  Bank 
into  a  Provincial  Bank  on  sound  co-operative 
lines.  A  Provincial  Bank  with  four  Central 
Banks  affiliated  to  it  is  in  existence  in  Upper 
Burma,  and  this  Bank  finances  primary  societies 
either  through  the  affiliated  local  banks  or 
through  the  guaranteeing  of  unions  composed 
of  societies.  An  Apex  Bank  has  been  started 
in  the  Central  Provinces  to  form  an  immediate 
link  between  the  district  banks  in  the  Province 
and  the  Commercial  Banks  in  Allahabad  and 
elsewhere.  It  has  worked  well  and  its  success 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Provincial  Bank 
with  a  similar  constitution  in  Bihar  and  Orissa. 
A  scheme  has  also  been  set  afoot  for  having  a 
Provincial  Apex  Bank  in  Bengal,  where,  as 
also  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  primary  societies 
are  at  present  financed  by  Central  Banks  at 
district  or  taluka  head-quarters.  A  Provincial 
Federation  of  Central  Banks  has  for  the  present 
been  started  transferring  to  itself  the  deposit 
liabilities  of  local  banks ,  and  distributing  these 
according  to  requirements.  The  Federation 
also  acts  as  the  balancing  centre  for  the  pro- 
vince and  provides  fluid  resource  to  affiliated 
banks.  In  the  United  Provinces  primary 
societies  are  financed  on  the  same  system,  and 
there,  too,  the  starting  of  a  Provincial  Apex 
Bank  under  which  Central  Banks  will  be  federa- 
ted is  under  contemplation.  The  Punjab  has  a 
local  central  banking  system  and  though  sooner 
or  latei  it,  too,  will  have  an  Apex  Bank, no 
definite  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  such 
Bank  has  yet  matured.  A  provincial  union  has, 
however,  been  recently  started  which  will  work 
as  a  financial  federation  for  the  local  banks 
in  the  province  and  facilitate  mutual  aid 
between  them  till  an  Apex  Bank  comes  into 
being. 

The  constitution  of  Central  Banks  is  not 
uniform,  but  the  existing  Banks  may  be 
classified  under  three  general  heads  : — (1)  Banks 
of  which  the  membership  is  confined  to  in- 
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dividuals  or  where  societies  are  admitted  as 
members  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as 
individuals,  (2)  Banks  of  which  the  membership 
is  confined  to  societies,  and  (3)  Banks  which 
include  societies  and  individuals  as  their  mem- 
bers and  secure  to  societies  separate  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Functions  of  Central  Banks :— The  func- 
tions of  Central  Banks  are  to  balance  the 
funds  of  Societies  and  to  supply  capital.  But 
their  duties  are  not  limited  to  the  provision 
of  banking  facilities  only,  but  often  include 
the  oi^anisation  and  supervision  of  societies. 
Hence  where  the  Central  Banks  are  not  formed 
on  a  capitalistic  basis, they  perform  the  functions 
of  supervision  and  control  of  the  Societies 
affiliated  to  them,  and  in  some  Provinces  they 
also  organise  new  Societies  and  even  take 
up  the  entire  educational  work  now  done  by 
the  Kegistrar.  Usually  the  Central  Banks  is 
only  possible  for  the  whole  of  a  district,  as  the 
personnel  necessary  for  its  successful  working 
would  be  difficult  to  secure  in  a  smaller  area. 
However,  in  different  parts  of  the  country  we 
notice  the  existence  of  Central  Societies  for 
talulas  and  occasionally  for  smaller  tracts. 
An  important  class  of  institutions  included 
under  the  statistics  of  central  societies 
are  unions  which  may  be  described  as  federations 
of  societies  which  are  maintained  for  supervision, 
eituer  combined  or  not  with  the  assessment  or 
guarantee  of  loans  to  primary  societies,  and 
which  do  not  undertake  banking  business. 
These  unions  have  a  very  restricted  area  of 
operations,  within  a  radius  of  five  to  eight 
miles  from  a  central  village.  They  are  accepted 
as  integral  parts  ol:  the  provincial  organization 
in  Burma  and  tne  Central  Provinces,  in  one 
case  serving  as  a  link  between  primary  societies 
and  the  provincial  bank  and  in  the  other  be- 
tween primary  societies  and  local  banks.  The 
system  has  also  been  extended  to  Bombay 
and  Madras,  though  in  the  last  named  province 
no  guarantee  is  undertaken  by  those  bodies. 

Organization  and  Propaganda  :— It  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  most  of  the  provinces  the 
work  of  organising  and  looking  after  the 
societies  is  done  by  the  Registrar  with  the 
help  of  assistants  and  a  few  honorary  non- 
official  workers.  Where  the  Central  Bank 
system  has  properly  developed,  the  Directors 
of  the  Central  Bank  either  themselves  or 
through  a  paid  agency  organise  societies  and, 
as  stated  above,  surpervise  their  working.  The 
number  of  honorary  workers  is  steadily 
increasing  and  in  some  Presidencies  there  is  a 
staff  of  specially-appoiQted  honorary  organisers 
who  regularly  assist  the  Registrars.  The 
activities  of  the  honorary  workers  are  often, 
however,  spasmodic  and  unorganized,  and  in 
most  of  the  major  provinces  the  need  has  been 
felt  for  some  co-operative  institution  which  will 
co-ordinate  and  systematize  the  efforts  of  non- 
official  workers,  and  place  them  on  a  responsible 
basis.  This  might  take  the  shape  of  organi- 
sation societies  or  federations  on  the  lines  of 
similar  institutions  in  Germany,  England  and 
Ireland.  Such  institutions  carry  on  active 
educational  propaganda  and  through  the  agency 
of  local  committees  and  groups  of  workers,  assist 
in  the  organization  of  new  societies  and  attend 
to  their  supervision.  Arrangements  can  also  be 
possible  for  the  carrying   on  the   audit  of 


societies— for  which  Government  cannot  continue 
to  increase  the  official  staff  to  an  unlimited 
extent — on  payment  of  some  fixed  contributions i 
Finally  such  federations  shoUld  have  the 
final  voice  in  the  determination  of  policy,  and 
subject  to  the  statutory  powers  of  the  Registrar 
gradually  take  over  the  control  of  the  co- 
operative organization  in  a  province.  In  the 
Central  Provinces  there  has  been  for  some 
years  a  federation  of  Co-operative  Banks 
which  promises  to  develop  into  a  trul^ 
co-operative  organising  and  controlling 
agency.  The  federation  provides  a  regular 
and  efficient  system  of  supervision,  audit 
and  control,  arranges  for  the  training 
of  the  federation  staff,  attempts  to  secure 
uniformity  of  practice  among  co-operative 
institutions  and  to  promote  their  interest 
and  fosters  the  spread  of  co-operation 
by  active  propaganda.  A  Provincial  Union 
has  also  been  started  in  Madras,  but  its  objects 
are  mainly  educational  and  propagandist.  Its 
activities  are  at  present  confined  to  the  issuing 
of  co-operative  journals  and  the  holding  of 
conferences.  A  Central  Institute  to  focus 
the  efforts  of  co-operative  workers  and  to  carry 
on  propagandist  work  has  lately  been  established 
in  Bombay.  The  objects  of  this  institution 
are  to  develop  the  movement  in  the  Presidency, 
by  promoting  the  study  of  co-operation  and  by 
co-ordinating  the  activities  of  several  existing 
propagandist  and  organization  agencies.  The 
institute  has  no  powers  of  control, though  it  is 
expected  to  ascertain  and  represent  the  views 
of  co-operators  on  questions  affecting  the 
movement.  Organization  will  be  undertaken 
primarily  in  the  City  of  Bombay.  The  activities 
of  the  Institution  carried  on  through  various 
sub-committees,  and  some  of  these  have  al- 
ready done  much  useful  educational  propagan- 
dist work.  In  Bengal  a  similar  propagandist 
organization  has  been  started  with  identical 
aims.  The  Society  has  undertaken  much  of 
the  educational  and  propagandist  work  hitherto 
performed  by  the  Co-operative  Department, 
and  has  assisted  in  the  organization  of  co-oper- 
ative stores  among  students  in  colleges.  It 
has  opened  branch  centres  and  projected  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  training  of 
members  of  village  societies  and  their  Secretaries. 
A  federation  with  a  constitution  more  or '  less 
similar  to  that  of  the  Central  Provinces  Feder- 
i  ation  has  been  lately  registered  in  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  while  in  the  Punjab  a  provincial  union 
was  organized  during  the  year  for  conducting 
the  audit  of  primary  societies  and  undertaking 
general  propagandist  work.  In  Burma  the  audit 
of  primary  societies  is  conducted  by  a  central 
committee  consisting  of  important  Depart- 
mental officials  and  representatives  of 
co-operative  institutions.  Organization,  super- 
vision and  propaganda  are  furthered 
by  district  federations  of  unions  of  primary 
societies.  These  are  all  recent  developments 
and  it  is  still  too  early  to  forecast  on  what 
lines  the  transfer  of  control  to  representative 
co-operative  agencies  will  be  carried  out. 

Other  forms  of  Co-operation. — Alter  the 

passing  of  the  amended  Co-operative  Societies* 
Act  the  application  of  co-operation  to  purposes 
other  than  credit  was  greatly  extended,  but  it  is 
only  during  the  last  few  years  that  a  general 
demand  for  productive  and  distzibutive,.  put- 
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chase  and  sale  co-operative  societies  has  ex- 
hibited itself.    At  the  end  of  the  year  1918-19, 
there  were  very  few  store  societies  in  the  country. 
In  all  provinces,  particularly  in  Madras,  some 
beginning  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
distributive  co-operation  among    the  middle 
classes,  while  in  Bengal  and  the  United  Pro\inces 
some  attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  starting 
of  stores  for  students  living  in  hostels  attached 
to    Colleges.    The    movement,    has  however, 
now  begun  to  obtain   popular  favour  in  view 
of  the  increasing  prices  of  the  daily  necessaries 
of  life,  and  the  profiteering  v/hich  assumed 
Berious   proportions  at  the  close  of  the  War. 
Co-operators  in  the  proAinces  of  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  the  Punjab  have  attempted  earnestly  to  ^ 
tackle  the  evil  by  organizing  supply  unions, 
Stores,  societies,  and   distributive  clepartments  ' 
attached  to  credit  societies,  and  in  all  the  three  ' 
provinces  some  steps  are    contemplated  for  ' 
obtaining  cheap,  wholesale  supplies    for  the  * 
various   distributive   organizations.    In    some  ' 
Provinces  eltorts  have  been  made  to  revive  the 
ancient  handicrafts  of  the  country  and  cottage  ^ 
industries  by  organising  co-operative  societies 
for  the  workers.  Many    of    these  societies 
merely  provide  cheap  credit,  but  in  some  places 
they  undertake  the  supply  of  raw  material  and 
the  sale  of  manufactured  goods.  An  important 
industry  which    flourished    in    India  before 
the  int  oduction  of    machinery    was  hand- 
loom    weaving    and     efforts     have  been 
made  to  revive  it  by  the  formation  of  produc- 
tive co-operative  societies  of  handloom  weavers. 
Most  of  the  weaveis*  societies  are  not  merely 
■credit  societies,  but  undertake  the  purchase  of 
good  yarn  for  members,  and  in  some  cases  have 
fctore  branches  to  sell  the  cloth  produced  by 
them.     They    have  also    been  instrumental, 
prominently  in  Bombay,  the  United  Provinces, 
and   the  Central  Provinces,  in  introducing  im- 
proved looms  and  methods  amongst  the  con- 
servative weaving  classes.     Other  industrial 
societies  to  be  found  in  very  small  numbers  here 
and  there  are  thO£;e  for  *'gaolees  "  or  milkmen, 
dyers,  basket  and  brass  workers  in  the  Central 
Provinces, "Chammars"  and'*Dhcrs"  in  Bombay 
and  Punjab,  lacquerware  workers,  carpenters, 
wood  carvers,  blacksmith  and   potters.  The 
Indian  Industrial  Commission  in  the  course  of 
their  inquiries  devoted  some  attention  to  the 
development  of  small  and  cottage  industries 
and   the    posiibility   of   reviving  them  by 
the    introduction     of     co-operation.  Their 
recommendations    on   this  subject   are  not 
very  definite.   State  loans  for  purchase  of 
costly  plant  or  machinery  are,  however,  recom- 
mended, and  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity 
of  arranging  facilities  for  the  marketing  of 
products  of  home  industries.    The  first  step 
to  industrial  co-operation  is  to  be   taken  by 
familiarizing  workers   with  the  principles  of 
co-operative  credit,  though  later  on  separate 
non -credit    institutions  would  become  neces- 
sary.   Suggestions    are    made    for  technical 
guidance  to  workers,  and  the   local  depart- 
ments of  industries  are  advised  to  keep  workers 
constantly  informed  nbout  the   demands  of 
the    markets.     Organization    of  industrial 
societies  is  to  be  a  function  of  lo<  al  departments 
of  industries,  but  as  that  will  be  engaged  with 
problems  of  big  industries,  it  is   doubtful  of 
the  cottage  and  small  industries  will  have 


much  scope  for  development  under  the  new 
regime. 

Nearly  ten  Housing  Societies  have  been 
started  in  Bombay.  They  are  organized  on 
the  co-partnership  system,  under  which  the 
Society  owns  the  houses  and  lets  them  to  mem- 
bers at  fixed  rents.  The  scheme  is  feasible  for 
such  section  of  the  midelle  classes  as  can  pro- 
vide a  certain  proportion  of  the  initial  capital. 
There  are  some  Buildhig  Societies '  in  Madras 
and  a  few  more  in  Mysore  and  in  the  former,  the 
movement  seems  to  ha^'e  gained  a  firm  footing. 

The  province  of  Burma  is  a  pioneer  in  the 
matter  of  cattle  insurance,  and  to  support  the 
village  insurance  societies  which  have  been 
started  in  the  province,  there  has  been  organized 
a  central  re-insurance  society,  which  receives 
some  financial  backing  from  Government.  In 
other  provinces  co-operative  insurance  for  cattle 
has  maae  little  or  no  progress. 

Agricultural  Co-operation. — ^Agricultura 
societies  have  until  recently  been  engaged  only 
in  supplying  cheap  credit  to  their  members, 
but  there  are  various  other  fields  of  work  tc 
which  they  may  extend  their  activities.  Grain 
Banks  may  be  started  with  advantage,  receiv- 
ing deposits  in  kind  and  allowing  these  to 
accumulate  to  be  sold  at  profitable  rates  or 
distributed  to  the  members  in  times  of  scar- 
city. Such  banks  have  been  started  in  Bombay j 
Madras,  and  Bengal.  Societies  on  a  similar 
principle  for  the  storage  of  fodder  may  assist  in 
solving  what  is  likely  to  become  in  the  near 
future  an  important  problem  in  rural  economy. 
Another  direction  in  which  the  co-operative 
principle  is  being  adopted  is  the  starting  of 
societies  for  purchase  of  and  distribution  among 
members  of  good  unadulterated  seed.  A 
number  of  small  seed  societies  have  been 
organized  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  in  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  the  work  appears  to 
have  been  particularly  well  organized.  Societies 
for  the  co-operative  purchase  and  sale  of  manure 
will  also  prove  a  great  boon,  and  a  few  such 
stores  have  been  established  in  Madras,  Bengal 
and  Bombay. 

Co-operative  Societies  for  the  joint  sale  of 
produce  are  becoming  popular  as  co-operative 
credit  thrives  and  agriculturists  become  less 
dependent  on   local   traders.    While  Burma 
led  the  way  by  starting  societies  for  the  joint 
sale  of  paddy,  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments in  the   direction  have  taken  place  in 
Bombay.    Societies  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities,  chiefly  cotton  and  jaggery  have 
been  started  in  several  districts  in  the  Deccan 
and  the  Karnatak.    This  aspect  of  co-operation 
has  lately  attracted  considerable  attention  and 
attempts  similar  to  those  made  in  Bombay  are 
contemplated  in  Madras  and  the  Punjab.  It 
will  indeed  loe  a  great  achievement  if  these  ef- 
i  forts  are  successful  and  the  cultivator  obtains 
adequate    returns     for    his     produce.  At 
5  present  he  buys  in  the  dearest  market  and  sells 
t  in  the  cheapest.    But  if  co-operative  purchase 
I  and  sale   show  good  progress,    his  economic 
5  position  will  be  much  improved.    In  addition 
I   credit  societies  and  central  banks,  in  many 
I  parts    of   the    country    again,    arrange  for 
)  the     joint    sale     of    produce.     In  some 
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places  credit  societies  undertake  the  joint 
purchase  of  agricultural  implements  for 
members,  while  in  others  separate  registered 
societies  are  started  for  the  purpose.  Where  the 
system  of  Central  Banks  has  developed 
this  work  is  taken  over  by  these  Banks  for 
the  Societies  affiliated  to  the  Banks. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  to  solve  the  problem  of  milk-supply — 
to  reduce  tlie  price  and  increase  the  purity — 
by  starting  co-operative  dairies,  composed 
either  totally  of  gaolis  or  milkmen  or  the 
producers  and  the  consumers  together. 
Co-operative  creameries  and  ghee  producing 
societies  have  also  been  started  in  one  or  two 
provinces.  Another  interesting  development 
is  the  starting  of  cattle-breeding  societies  in 
the  Central  Provinces  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
anticipated  that  these  societies  will  assist  in 
supplying  the  keen  demand  that  exists  for 
bulls  of  good  stock,  in  several  provinces 
there  are  Societies  for  rice-hulling,  the  manu- 
facture of  jaggery  and  for  lift  irrigation.  Gin- 
ning on  co-operative  lines  has  also  been  attemp- 
ted. 

Government  has  of  late  made  attempts  to 
bring  the  co-operative  movement  in  close  touch" 
with  the  Agricultural  Department.  Co-oper- 
ation has  already  been  successful  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  redeeming  the  chronic  indeb- 
tedness of  the  agriculturist,  but  if  the  improve- 
ment in  his  economic  condition  is  to  be 
permanent  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be 
prevailed  upon  to  adopt  improved  methods 
of  production.  The  Agricultural  Department 
does  undertake  propagandist  work  with  this 
object,  but  its  efforts  have  not  proved  as 
successful  as  they  ought  to  be,  A  co-operative 
society  provides  just  the  effective  agency  to 
reach  the  agriculturists,  and  in  many  places 
societies  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
home  to  the  agriculturist  the  need  for  improved 
methods  and  have  been  made  the  centres  for 
the  propagandist  activities  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  fliud  District  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciations. As  a  result,  a  few  societies  have 
been  enterprising  enough  to  purchase  modern 
agricultural  implements,  and  the  machinery 
recommended  by  the  Department  and  to  use 
the  proper  manures  and  the  certified 
varieties  of  seeds.  "  Wherever  agriculture  and 
co-operation  have  experienced  the  assist- 
ance which  each  can'  derive  from  asso- 
fiation  with  the  other  they  are  fast  developing 
a  truly  organic  connection."  If  the  reorgani- 
sation of  Indian  agriculture  grows  apace  with 
the  spread  of  co-operation,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  rural  India  will  soon  present  a  happier 
outlook  than  it  does  now. 

Committee  on  Co-operation  in  India. — 

In  July  1914,  the  Government  of  India 
issued  a'  lengthy  Besolution  on  co-operation 
in  India,  surveying  its  progress  in  the  country 
during  the  last  ten  years.  It  particularly  em- 
phasised the  urgency  of  a  proper  financial 
organisation  of  societies  and  stated  that 
' '  the  responsibilities  introduced  by  the 
addition  to  the  co-operative  organization 
of  the  central  and  provincial  banks  are 
of  a  serious  character.  To  supervise  the 
relations  of  such  institutions  with  the  money 
market  on  the  one  hand,  and  v/ith  their  con- 


stituent societies  on  the  other,  is  a  task  whicii 
requires  a  considerable  degree  of  technical 
skill,  and  the  administration  of  the  whole 
co-operative  movement  in  the  stages  above 
that  of  the  individual  society  is  a  matter  which 
must  in  the  immediate  future  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  Government  and  of  the  people." 
In  October,  the  Imperial  Government  appointed 
a  Committee  imder  Sir  Edward  Maclagan 
to  examine  whether  the  movement  especially 
in  its  higher  stages  and  in  its  financial  aspect 
was  progressing  on  sound  lines  and  to  suggest 
any  measures  of  improvement  which  seemed 
to  be  required.  The  enquiry  was  to  be  directed 
primarily  to  an  examination  of  such  ^^atters 
as  the  constitution  and  working  of  Central 
and  Provincial  Banks,  the  financial  connection 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  co-operative 
organization,  the  audit, inspection,  and  manage- 
ment of  all  classes  of  societies,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  reserve  funds.  The  scope  of  the 
enquiry  was,  however,  in  no  way  rigidly  limit- 
ed by  the  Government  of  India.  In  its 
report,  which  was  issued  in  September  1915, 
the  Committee  stated  that  it  had  not 
confined  its  enquiries  to  the  subjects  referred 
to  it,  for  it  had  to  recognise  that  the  financial 
welfare  of  the  higher  stages  of  the  co-operative 
system  was  largely  based  on  the  soundness  of 
the  foundation. 

Government  Action  on  Committee's 
Report. — The  minor  recommendations  made 
have  aheady  been  given  effect  to,  but 
the  opinions  of  the  Local  Governments 
were  invited  on  the  important  ones.  These 
opinions  were  published  by  the  Government 
of  India  in  September  1917.  The  Government 
of  India  has  not  passed  orders  on  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  light  of  the  opinions  of  the  Local 
Governments.  The  views  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment differ  very  widely  and  clearly  showed 
that  a  uniform  system  cannot  be  introduced 
in  province's  with  diverse  conditions.  The 
prescribed  standard  of  fluid  resources  is  con- 
demned by  some  provinces,  others  object  to 
the  use  of  the  Reserve  Funds  by  societies  in 
their  own  business,  and  a  majority  disapprove 
of  the  proposed  appointment  of  an  expert 
co-operator  with  the  Government  of  India, 
while  practically  all  approve  of  a  summary 
process  of  recovery  for  the  dues  of  members  of 
societies  in  liquidation.  Several  provinces 
have  already  decided  to  take  action  on  such  of 
the  recommendations  as  are  approved  of  by  - 
the  Registrars  and  are  suitable  to  local  con- 
ditions, and  the  co-operative  organization  in 
most  provinces  has  been  modified  more  or  less 
on  the  lines  suggested.  With  a  view  fur- 
ther to  ehcit  opinion  on  the  recom- 
mendations, a  special  conference  of  the 
Registrars  was  convened  in  August  1918, 
to  which  all  the  Registrars  and  a  few  selected 
non-official  co-operators  were  invited.  The 
Conference  passed  several  important  resolu- 
tions ,  adopting  the  Committee's  suggestions 
about  the  utilization  of  reserve  funds  and  the 
acceptance  of  savings  deposits  by  primary 
societies  and  disapproving  generally  of  the 
recommendation  about  the  standard  of  fluid 
resource  to  be  maintained  by  central  institutions. 
The  Conference  also  had  under  consideration 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Committee  on 
co-operation  that  as  the  financing  of  the  move- 
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ment  involved  grave  difficulties  which  baffied 
solution  unless  the  discounting  of  pro-notes 
arranged  through  an  Imperial  State  Bank  or 
the  several  Presidency  Banks,  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  question  was  immediately  called 
for.  A  proposal  was  made  for  the  appointment 
of  an  expert  Committee,  but  the  Government 
of  India  have  practically  shelved  it  by  insisting 
tha\.  they  would  assemble  the  Committee,  at 
some  date  convenient  to  them.  Although,  as 
mentioned  above,  several  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ments have  given  effect  to  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  no  orders  of 
general  application  have  yet  been  issued  by  the 
Government  of  India  except  with  regard  to 
a  few  of  the  minor  points. 

Effect  of  Crisis  on  Co-operation.— It  is 

hardly  possible  to  appreciate  the  effect  of 
the  co-operative  movement  in  enabling  the 
agriculturists  to  resist  the  rigours  of  a  famine 
as  also  to  judge  the  reaction  of  the  latter  on 
the  co-operative  organisation.  For,  after  the 
introduction  of  the  co-operative  movement 
in  India,  the  country  has  not  been  affected  by 
any  widespread  famines  like  those  through 
which  the  greater  portion  of  the  country 
passed  in  1898-1900.  The  agricultural  season 
of  1918-19,  however,  put  the  co-operative 
organisation  in  most  provinces  to  a  very 
severe  test  and  the  reports  for  the  next  few 
years  should  afford  some  indication  of  the 
resisting  power  of  the  co-operative  organization. 
There  has  occasionally  been  scarcity  verging 
on  famme  in  Bombay,  Bengal,  and  the  Punjab 
and  the  United  Provinces  but  in  neither  of  the 
two  provinces  was  the  distress  sufficiently 
crushing  or  widespread  to  render  the  assistance 
provided  by  tiie  societies  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  members.  In  Bengal  and  the  Punjab, 
the  return  of  favourable  seasons  has  averted 
anv  break  down  of  the  system,  but  the  same 
cannot  be  asserted  of  the  United  Provinces, 
where  there  appears  to  be  some  danger  of 
the  strain  not  being  quite  successfully  withstood. 
With  a  better  appreciation  of  the  dependence 
of  the  agriculturist  on  seasons,  and  a  more 
systematic  management  of  the  funds  of  central 
societies  it  is  anticipated  that  in  future  the 
situation  arising  out  of  a  failure  of  rains  will 
be  satisfactorily  met.  In  1913  and  the  follow- 
ing months  practically  the  whole  of  the  country 
was  subjected  to  a  banking  crisis  of  considerable 
magnitude,  but  a  marked  feature  of  this  crisis 
was  a  tendency  to  withdraw  deposits  from 
non-co-operative  institutions  and  place  them 
in  co-operative  banks.  The  outbreak  of  the 
War  brought  another  set  of  influences  into  play 
and  there  was  a  temporary  tendency  to  withdraw 
deposits  and  a  temporary  cessation  of  new 
deposits.  The  disturbance  was  not  serious 
except  in  two  or  three  provinces  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1914-15,  the  situation  became 
practically  normal.  In  two  of  the  provinces 
where  the  situation  caused  some  anxiety  owing 
to  the  cessation  of  fresh  deposits  in  Central 
Banks,  the  Government  sanctioned  advances 
to  the  extent  of  Rs.  5,00,000  to  Central  Societies 
to  be  utilized  in  case  of  urgent  loans  to  agri- 
cultural societies  or  to  meet  withdrawals  of 
deposits.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
movement  appears  to  have  stood  the  test 
of  the  War  much  better  than  might  have 


been  expected.  While,  therefore,  the  co- 
operative movement  as  a  whole  has  been 
the  cause  of  little  or  no  anxiety  to  the 
public  as  Well  as  to  the  State,  Co-operative 
institutions  in  several  provinces  have  borne 
their  share  of  the  burden  of  the  War  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  Large  subscriptions  to  the 
War  l-oan  and  relief  funds  were  made  in  Ben- 
gal, Bombay,  the  Central  Provinces,  the  Punjab 
and  the  United  Provinces. 

Social  Reform.— Co-operation  has,  in 
some  places,  stimulated  the  desire  for  education 
and  members  of  rural  societies  have  been 
known  even  at  advanced  ages  to  receive  the 
elements  of  education  to  enable  them  to  put 
their  signatures  on  the  society's  papers,  and  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  internal  work  of 
their  societies.  There  are  a  few  cases  where 
a  society  has  set  its  face  against  drunkenness, 
expelled  members  notorious  for  their  intem- 
perate habits  and  has  in  other  ways  worked  for 
a  better  morality  by  insisting  on  a  high  stand- 
ard of  life.  Societies  have  occasionally  con- 
demned excessive  and  even  heavy  expendi- 
ture on  marriages,  and  have  thus  indirectly 
trained  members  to  the  habit  of  thrift.  Liquid- 
ation of  old  debts  again  has  been  rendered 
possible  to  a  great  extent  and  many  an  agri- 
culturist who  was  formerly  in  a  state  of  chronic 
indebtedness  has  been  relieved  of  all  his  debts 
and  freed  from  the  necessity  of  incurring  new 
ones.  Credit  has  been  much  cheapened  and 
it  is  now  possible  for  the  agriculturist  to  bor- 
row at  9  to  18  per  cent,  what  he  could  not 
borrow  at  less  than  20  to  75  per  cent,  for- 
merly. It  has  been  calculated  that  in  interest 
alone  the  agriculturists  of  India,  by  taking 
loans  from  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  instead 
of  from  the  village  money-lenders,  are  even  now 
saving  themselves  from  an  unnecessary  burden 
of  at  least  20  laldis  of  rupees.  The  village  rates 
of  interest  have  naturally  gone  down  consi- 
derably and  the  Sowkar  is,  in  most  places, 
not  the  terror  and  the  force  that  he  was. 
Business  habits  have  been  inculcated  with  the 
beneficial  result  that  the  agriculturist  has 
learnt  to  conduct  his  own  work  more  effici- 
ently. Thrift  has  been  encouraged  and  the 
value  of  savings  better  appreciated.  Partici- 
pation in  the  management  of  societies  has 
brought  home  to  the  members  the  important 
lessons  of  self-help  and  self-reliance  ;  but  the 
most  important  achievement  of  co-operation 
has  been  the  instilling  of  a  sense  of  com- 
munal life — a  feeling  of  "all  for  each  and 
each  for  all"  amongst  the  members  of  a  co- 
operative body.  If  these  signs  become  as 
common  as  they  are  now  rare,  and  if,  over 
and  above  the  economic  benefits  achieved  by 
it,  co-operation  succeeds  in  its  true  aim — the 
building  up  of  the  character  of  the  people 
and  the  promotion  of  their  welfare  by  the  in- 
culcation of  the  ideas  of  thrift  and  the  princi- 
ples of  self-help,  and,  above  ail,  by  showing 
the  wisdom  of  mutual  help  and  brotherliness 
amongst  neighbours— a  resuscitation  of  rural 
life  such  as  is  conducive  to  more  quickened 
national  progress  will  not  be  far  off. 

The  following  statements  show  the  progress 
of  the  Co-operative  movement  in  different 
provinces,  and  contain  some  information  about 
their  detailed  working  : — 
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Profit  for 
the  year. 
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Total 
Working 
Capital. 

1,75,70,398 
4,00,19,024 

6,89,21,187 
1,70,86,800 

Reserve 
Fund. 

3,31,101 
14,47,985 

85,35,266 
11,63,679 

Loans  and  deposits  from 

Govern- 
ment 

Nil. 

2,84,196 

19,95,860 
46,146 

Provincial 
or  Central 
Banks. 

13,78,207 
62,55,778 

3,90,36,908 
10,48,260 

Societies. 

13,76,220 
21,29,483 

7,32,935 
1,79,554 

Non- 
members. 

L3,490 
31,325 

48,08,249 
36,07,545 

Members. 

1,25,: 

2,33,( 

40,85,995 
48,57,539 

Share 
capital. 

20,96,614 
65,40,254 

97,26,717 
61,84,074 

Mem- 
bership. 

4,910 
86,584 

9,618 
8,51,407 
2,03,837 

6 

7 

275 

591 
23,742 
1,450 

400 

Class  01  Societies, 

Provincial  Banks 

Central  Banks 

Supervising  and  Guaran- 
teeing Unions    . . 

Agricultural  Societies 

Non-agricultriiral  Societies  . 

Cattle  Insurance  Societies 
(including   Central  re- 
insurance Society) 
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Currency  Commission's  Report. 


The  general  features  of  the  Indian  Currency 
system  are  described  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the 
Year  Book  (pp.  196-199),  where  the  general 
effects  of  the  war  are  dealt  with  and  mention 
is  made  of  the  appointment  of  a  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  examine  and  report  on  the  best 
methods  to  secure  a  working  monetary  system 
and  a  stable  standard  rate  of  exchange.  The 
report  of  this  committee  was  made  known  in 
India  on  February  2nd,  1920,  and  is  summarised 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

We  now  proceed  to  summarise  the  main 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  : 

(i)  It  is  desirable  to  restore  stability  to 
the  rupee  and  to  re-establish  the  automatic 
working  of  the  Indian  currency  system. 
(Para.  36). 

(ii)  The  reduction  of  the  fineness  or  weight 
of  the  rupee  (para.  38),  the  issue  of  2  or  3  rupee 
coins  of  lower  proportional  silver  content  than 
the  present  rupee  (para.  39),  or  the  issue  of  a 
nickel  rupee  (para.  40),  are  expedients  that  can- 
not be  recommended. 

If  the  legal  tender  limit  of  one  rupee  for  the 
8  anna  nickel  coin  should  prove  an  obstacle  to 
its  free  circulation  the  question  of  raising  the 
limit  of  lis.  5  or  Rs.  10  should  be  considered. 
(Para.lO). 

(iii)  The  maintenance  of  the  convertibility 
of  the  note  issue  is  essential,  and  proposals  that 
do  not  adequately  protect  the  Indian  paper 
currency  from  the  risk  of  becoming  inconver- 
tible cannot  be  entertained.    (Para.  41.) 

(iv)  The  rise  in  exchange,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
checked  and  mitigated  the  rise  in  Indian  prices, 
has  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  this  benefit.    (Para.  50.)  • 

(v)  Indian  trade  is  not  likely  to  suffer  any 
permanent  injury  from  the  fixing  of  exchange 
at  a  high  level. 

If,  contrary  to  expectation,  a  great  and  rapid 
fall  in  the  world  prices  were  to  take  place,  and 
if  the  costs  of  production  in  India  fail  to 
adjust  themselves  with  equal  rapidity  to  the 
lower  level  of  prices,  then  it  might  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  pioblem  afresh.    (Para.  51.) 

(vi)  The  development  of  Indian  industry 
would  not  be  seriously  hampered  by  a  high  rate 
of  exchange.    (Para.  52.) 

(vii)  The  gain  to  India  of  a  high  rate  of 
"  exchange  for  meeting  the  Home  charges  is  an 

incidental  advantage  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.    (Para.  53.) 

(viii)  To  postpone  fixing  a  stable  rate  of 
.  exchange  would  be  open  to  serious  criticism  and 

entail  prolongation  of  Government  control. 
(Para.  58.). 

(ix)  The  balance  of  advantage  is  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  fixing  the  exchange  value  of  the 
rupee  in  terms  of  gold  rather  than  in  terms  of 
sterling.    (Para.  56-7.) 


(x)  The  stable  relation  to  be  established 
between  the  rupee  and  gold  should  be  at  the  rate 
of  Us.  10  to  one  sovereign  or,  in  other  words, 
at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  for  11  30016  grains  of 
fine  gold,  both  for  foreign  exchange  and  for 
internal  circulation.    (Para.  59.) 

(xi)  If  silver  rises  for  more  than  a  brief  period 
above  the  parity  of  2s.  (gold)  the  situation 
should  be  met  by  all  other  available  means  rather 
than  by  impairing  the  convertibility  of  the  note 
issue.  Such  measures  might  be  (a)  reduction 
of  sale  of  Council  bills ;  (6)  abstention  from  pur- 
chase of  silver ;  (c)  use  of  gold  to  meet  demands 
for  metallic  currency.  If  it  should  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  purchase  silver,  the  Government 
should  be  prepared  to  purchase  even  at  a  price 
such  that  rupees  would  be  coined  at  a  loss. 
(Para.  50.) 

(xii)  Council  Drafts  are  primarily  sold  not 
for  the  convenience  of  trade  but  to  provide  for 
the  Home  charges  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term. 
There  is  no  obligation  to  sell  drafts  to  meet  all 
trade  demands  ;  but,  if  without  inconvenience  or 
with  advantage  the  Secretary  of  State  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sell  drafts  in  excess  of  his  immediate 
needs  when  a  trade  demand  for  them  exists, 
there  is  no  objection  to  his  doing  so,  subject  to 
due  regard  being  paid  to  the  principles  governing 
the  location  of  the  reserves. 

Council  Prafts  should  be  sold  as  now  by  open 
tender  at  competitive  rates,  a  minimum  rate 
being  fixed  from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  the 
sterling  cost  of  shipping  gold  to  India.  At  present 
this  rate  will  vary  ;  but  when  sterling  is  again 
equivalent  to  gold,  it  will  remain  uniform.  (Para. 
61.) 

(xiii)  The  Government  of  India  should  be 
authorised  to  announce,  without  previous  refe- 
rence to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  each  occasion, 
their  readiness  to  sell  weekly  a  stated  amount  of 
Reverse  Councils  (including  telegraphic  transfers) 
during  periods  of  exchange  weakness  at  a  price 
based  on  the  cost  of  shipping  gold  from  India  to 
the  United  Kingdom.    (Para.  62.) 

(xiv)  The  quantity  of  gold  taken  by  India 
for  all  purposes  in  the  period  before  the  war  was 
not  disproportionately  large  having  regard  to  her 
social  customs  and  economic  position  ;  but  more 
productive  methods  for  employing  wealth  should 
be  encouraged.    (Para.  63-4.) 

(xv)  The  import  and  export  of  gold  to  and 
from  India  should  be  free  from  Government  con- 
trol.   (Para.  65.) 

(xvi)  The  import  and  export  of  gold  to  aim 
at  giving  the  people  the  form  of  currency  which 
they  demand,  whether  rupees,  notes,  or  gold  ;  but 
gold  can  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
Government  reserves  where  it  is  available  for 
meeting  the  demand  for  ioreign  remittance. 

It  would  not  be  to  India's  advantage  actively 
to  encourage  the  increased  use  of  gold  in  the  inter- 
nal circulation,  but  it  may  for  some  time  be  diffi- 
cult to  meet  all  demands  for  metallic  currency 
in  rupees,  and  a  more  extensive  use  of  gold  may 
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be  necessary.  In  order  that  confidence  may  not 
be  disturbed  by  exceptional  issues,  the  issue  of 
gold  coin  in  moderate  quantities  should  be  one 
of  the  normal  methods  of  meeting  demands  lor 
currency,    (Para.  66.) 

(xvii)  The  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal 
Mint  should  be  re-opened  for  the  coinage  of 
sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns  and  facilities 
should  be  afforded  to  the  public  for  the  coinage 
of  gold  bullion  and  for  the  refining  of  gold. 
(Para.  67.) 

(xviii)  The  obligation  of  the  Government 
to  give  rupees  for  sovereigns  should  be  with- 
drawn.   (Para.  68.) 

(xix)  Opportunities  should  be  afforded  to 
the  public  to  exchange  sovereigns  in  their  pos- 
session at  the  rate  of  15  rupees  per  sovereign 
at  the  time  of  the  introductioa  of  the  new  ratio. 
Similar  opportunities  should  be  given  to  holders 
of  the  gold  mohur  which  should  eventually  be 
demobilised.     (Para.  69.) 

(xx)  The  prohibition  on  the  import  of  sil- 
ver should  be  removed  as  soon  as  is  convenient. 
(Para.  70.) 

(xxi)  When  the  prohibition  on  the  import 
of  silver  is  removed,  the  import  duty  should 
also  be  removed,  unless  the  fiscal  position 
demands  its  retention.    (Para.  71.) 

(xxii)  The  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
silver  should  be  retained  for  the  present  with 
a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  silver  currency 
from  depletion  by  export. 

If  the  silver  mined  in  India  should  cease  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Government,  its  export  should 
be  permitted  under  licence.    (Para.  72.) 

(xxiii)  Improved  banlung  facilities  and  in- 
creased opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
savings  should  be  afforded.    (Para.  7S.) 

(xxiv)  No  recommendation  is  made  for 
modifying  the  present  practice  regulating  the 
purchase  of  silver  for  coinage.    (Para.  74.) 

(xxv)  The  statutory  minimum  for  the  me- 
tallic portion  of  the  Paper  Currency  Reserve 
should  be  iO  per  cent,  oi  the.  gross  circulation. 

Minority  Report. — The  report  was  signed  by 
all  the  members  with  the  exceijtion  of  Mr. 
Dadiba  Merwanji  Palal,  who  maintained  that 
there  should  be  no  unnecessary  disturbance  of 
the  monetary  standard  in  India.  He  therefore 
made  the  following  recommendations  : 

(a)  The  money  standard  in  India  should 
remain  unaltered ;  that  is,  the  standard  of 
the  sovereign  and  gold  mohurs  with  rupees 
related  thereto  at  the  ratio  of  15  to  1. 

(6)  Free  and  unfettered  imports  and  exports 
by  the  public  of  gold  bullion  and  gold  coins. 

(c)  Free  and  unfettered  imports  by  the 
public  of  silver  bullion  and  silver  coins. 

('?)  The  gold  mint  at  Bombay  to  be  con- 
tinued to  receive  gold  bullion  from  the  public 
and  to  coin  free  of  charge  gold  mohurs  of  the 
same  exact  weight  and  fineness  as  the  sovereign 
and  to  hand  them  over  to  the  tenderers  of  gold 
bullion  in  less  than  15  days. 


(e)  The  Bombay  mint  to  undertake  refining 
of  raw  gold  for  the  public  <>nd  not  to  make  any 
profit  on  the  transaction. 

(0  The  existing  silver  rupees  of  165  grains 
of  fine  silver  at  present  in  circulation  to  coatinue 
full  legal  tender. 

(g)  As  long  as  the  price  of  silver  in  New  York 
is  over  92  cents.  Government  should  not 
manufacture  silver  rupees  containing  165  grains 
fine  silver. 

(/?)  As  long  as  the  price  of  silver  is  over  92 
cents  Government  should  coin  2  rupee  coins  of 
reduced  fineness  compared  with  that  of  the 
present  silver  rupee  and  the  same  to  be  un- 
limited legal  tender. 

(i)  Government  to  coin  a  new  8-anna  silve^ 
piece  of  reduced  fineness  and  the  same  to  be 
unlimited  legal  tender. 

(?)  Government  not  to  coin  an  8-anna  nickel 
piece. 

(k)  Government  to  sell  Council  bills  by 
competitive  tenders  for  the  amount  defined 
in  the  Budget  as  required  to  be  remitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Budget  estimate  to 
show  under  separate  headings  the  amount  of 
Council  bills  drawn  for  Home  Charges,  for 
Capital  Outlay  and  Discharge  of  Debt.  Council 
bills  to  be  sold  for  Government  requireinents 
only  and  not  for  trade  purposes,  except  for  the 
purpose  mentioned  in  the  next  succeeding  re- 
commendation. 

(I)  "  Reverse  "  drafts  on  London  to  be  sold 
only  at  Is.  3  29-32d.  The  proceeds  of  "  Reverse" 
drafts  to  be  kept  apart  from  all  other  Govern- 
ment funds  and  not  to  be  utilised  for  any  purpose 
except  to  meet  drafts  drawn  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  a  rate  below  Is.  4  3-32d.  per  rupee. 

(m)  Currency  notes  should  be  printed  in 
India* 

(n)  Government  not  to  interfere  with  tke 
immemorial  practice  of  the  Indian  public  of 
melting  currency  coins. 

(o)  The  sterling  inve^^tments  held  against 
the  Indian  note  issue  to  be  liquidated  as  early 
as  possible  and  transmitted  to  India  in  gold. 

(p)  The  use  of  one  rupee  cmTency  notes 
to  be  discontinued  as  early  as  possible  and 
meanwhile  not  to  be  forced  into  circulation. 

Official  Action. — SimultaDeously  with  the 
publication  of  the  Report  the  following 
announcement  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  to  the  action .  which  he  proposed  to 
take  thereon  : — 

*'  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  con*^ 
sidered  in  consultation  with  the  Government  of 
India  the  majority  and  minority  reports 
received  from  the  Committee  appointed  by  him 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Henry  Babington 
Smith  to  advise  on  the  subject  of  Indian  ex- 
change and  currency.  The  majority  report, 
which  is  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  all  members 
of  Committee  except  Mr.  D.  M.  Dalai,  states 
as  its  object  the  restoration  of  a  stable  and 
automatic  system  and  the  maintenance  ol 
the  convertibility  of  the  note  issue. 
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2.  The  fundamental  recommendations  of  the 
report  are  follows : — 

(a)  that  the  present  rupee,  unchanged  in 
weight  and  fineness,  should  remain  unlimited 
legal  tender ; 

(b)  that  the  rupee  should  have  a  fixed  ex- 
changed value  and  that  this  exchange  value 
should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  at  the  rate 
of  one  rupee  for  11.30016  grains  of  fine  gold, 
that  is,  one-tenth  of  the  gold  contents  of  the 
sovereign ; 

(c)  that  the  sovereign  which  is  now  rated 
by  law  at  rupees  15  should  be  made  legal  tender 
in  India  at  the  revised  ratio  of  rupees  ten  to  one 
sovereign  ; 

{d)  that  the  import  and  export  of  gold  to  and 
from  India  shoiild  be  free  from  Government 
control  as  soon  as  the  change  in  the  statutory 
ratio  has  been  effected,  and  that  the  gold  mint 
at  Bombay  should  be  open  for  the  coinage  into 
sovereigns  of  gold  tendered  by  public ; 

(e)  that  the  notification  of  Government  under- 
taking to  give  rupees  for  sovereigns  should 
be  withdrawn ; 

(/)  that  the  prohibition  on  the  private  import 
and  export  of  silver  should  be  removed  in  due 
course  and  that  the  import  duty  on  silver  should 
be  repealed  unless  the  fiscal  position  demands 
its  retention. 

3.  These  recommendations  develop  with  the 
necessary  modifications  required  by  altered 
circumstances  the  principles  on  which  the 
Indian  currency  system  was  established  before 
the  war,  and  arc  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  as  expressing  the  goal  towards 
which  Indian  administration,  following  the 
previous  policy,  should  now  be  directed. 

4.  Under  the  conditions  existing  prior  to  the 
war  sterling  and  gold  were  identical  standards. 
The  existing  disparity  has  made  a  choice 
between  these  standards  necessary,  and  the 
committee's  recommendation  is  in  favour  of 
placing  the  rupee  on  a  gold  basis. 

5.  In  recommending  a  rate,  namely  that 
above  mentioned,  for  the  exchange  value  of 
the  rupee  the  Chairman  and  majority  have 
taken  account  of  the  nigh  range  of  silver  prices 
and  of  the  importance  of  safeguarding  the 
convertibility  of  the  Indian  note  issue  by  pro- 
viding so  far  as  possible  that  the  token  character 
of  the  rupee  shall  be  restored  and  maintained, 
i.e.,  that  the  Indian  Government  may  be  in  a 
'position  to  buy  silver  for  coinage  into  rupees 
without  loss.  They  were  also  impressed  by 
the  serious  economic  and  political  risks  atten- 
dant on  a  further  expansion  pi  Indian  prices 
such  as  must  be  anticipated  from  the  adoption 
of  a  low  rate. 

6.  The  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  a 
gold  basis  and  of  a  high  rate  of  exchange  appear 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  to  be  con- 
clusive, and  he  has  decided  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  give  immediate  effect  to  the 
recommendations  on  these  points.  Accordingly, 
the  Government  of  India  have  to-day  announced 
that  the  rate  which  they  will  pay  for  gold 
tendered  to  them  under  the  Gold  Import  Act 
by  private  importers  will  henceforth  be  fixed 
at  one  rupee  for  11,30016  grains  of  fine  gold, 


i.e.,  Rs.  10  for  the  gold  contents  of  the  sovereign. 
The  consequential  changes  in  the  regulations 
relating  to  the  sale  of  Council  drafts  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Coimcil  and  of  reverse 
drafts  by  the  Government  of  India  will  be  noti- 
fied separately. 

7.  The  question  of  the  internal  ratio  pre-ents 
special  difficulties.  The  Committee  recom- 
mend the  maintenance  of  gold  on  a  legal  tender 
footing  especially  in  view  of  possible  difficulties 
in  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  silver.  A 
fixed  ratio  must,  therefore,  be  established 
between  the  rupee  and  gold,  as  used  in  the 
internal  circulation,  either  one  sovereign  for 
Rs.  15  as  at  present  or  one  sovereign  for  Rs.  10 
in  correspondence  with  new  exchange  ratio. 
The  former  alternative  would  give  the  sovereign 
the  status  of  an  over-valued  token  coin,  neces- 
sitating permanent  control  over  the  import  of 
sovereigns  and  making  an  open  gold  mint  im- 
possible. The  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
agrees  with  the  Committee  that  such  conditions 
ought  not  to  be  contemplated  as  a  perm.anent 
arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower 
ratio  cannot  be  effectively  introduced  while  a 
great  disparity  continues  to  exist  between  the 
commercial  price  of  gold  in  India  and  the 
intended  Indian  mint  par  of  one  sovereign  for 
Rs.  10. 

8.  Present  conditions  are  a  product  of  the 
war  and  in  some  sense  artificial.  They  cannot 
be  immediately  remedied  without  the  risk  of 
shock  to  the  economic  and  monetary  system  in 
India,  and  of  reaction  elsewhere  to  which  India 
cannot  in  her  own  interests  be  indifferent  :  a 
gradual  process  of  rectification  and  of  adjust- 
ment to  new  conditions  is  required.  For  some 
time  past  action  has  been  taken  in  India  to 
reduce  the  premium  on  gold  by  regular  Govern- 
ment sales  of  bullion  to  the  public,  and  this 
measure  will  be  further  developed.  It  may 
be  expected  that  in  that  way  a  natural  adjust- 
ment may  be  effected  until  the  path  to  legis- 
lation is  cleared. 

9.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  decided,  there- 
fore, first,  that  the  import  of  gold  shall  con- 
tinue for  the  present  to  be  controlled  by  license 
under  the  Gold  Import  Act,  with  a  fixed' acquisi- 
tion rate  as  mentioned  above  ;  second,  that 
meanwliile,  periodical  sales  of  gold  bullion  to 
the  public  shall  continue :  and  third,  that  as  a 
provisional  measure  during  the  transition 
period  sovereigns  shall  remain  legal  tender  at 
the  present  ratio  of  Rs.  15 

10.  In  arriving  at  these  decisions  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Council  has  not  failed  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  minority  report 
signed  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Dalai.  Mr.  Dalal's  main 
object  is  the  effective  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  ratio  of  15  rupees  to  a  sovereign 
as  a  measure  both  of  exchange  and  of  the 
circulating  value  of  the  rupee.  In  order  to 
secure  this  he  relies  upon  freedom  for  the 
melting  and  export  of  rupees  and  corresponding- 
ly to  freedom  for  the  import  of  gold.  To  meet 
the  po<=isible  result  in  shortage  of  silver  coins 
he  recommends  that  as  long  as  the  New  York 
price  of  silver  remains  above  92  cents  Govern- 
ment should  coin  two  rupee  silver  coins  of 
reduced  fineness,  the  coinage  of  rupees  of  the 
present  weight  and  fineness  being  meanwhile 
suspended,  and  only  resumed  when  the  price 
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of  silver  falls  to  the  figure  named.  He  also 
recommends  that  sterling  drafts  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  be  sold  only  at  Is.  3  29-32d. 

11.  The  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  is 
satisfied  that  this  programme  could  not  be 
adopted  without  untoward  consequences.  The 
heavy  exports  of  silver  coin  to  be  anticipated 
under  the  scheme  must  threaten  not  only  the 
whole  silver  circulation  but  also  the  Government 
reserves  of  silver  coin,  and  entail  the  gravest 
risk  of  inconvertibility  of  the  Government  note 
issue.  The  demand  for  the  gold  required 
continually  to  make  this  deficiency  good  must 
greatly  aggravate  any  strain  there  may  be  on 
the  gold  stock  of  world  when  the  freedom  of 
import  is  restored.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  assume  that 
these  difficulties  could  be  met  by  issuing  new 
silver  coins  of  inferior  fineness ;  the  evidence 
against  the  acceptability  of  an  inferior  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  rupee  has  impressed  the 
majority,  and  their  recommendation  on  this 
head  is  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
decisive.  Mr.  Dalal's  recommendation  in  re- 
gard to  the  rate  for  sterling  drafts,  if  adopted, 


must  produce  an  immediate  crash  in  exchange 
bringing  unmerited  disaster  to  those  who  have 
reasonably  relied  on  some  continuity  of  policy. 
The  only  cover  which  his  scheme  affords  is  the 
export  of  the  country's  circulating  currency. 
In  any  case,  even  if  a  return  to  the  pre-war 
level  of  exchange  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out a  shock  to  trade  or  risk  to  the  Currency 
system,  it  would  lay  India  open  to  a  further 
serious  inflation  of  prices,  while  the  minority's 
recommendation  would  tend  towards  a  reduction 
of  general  price  levels  in  India. 

12.  Both  during  and  since  the  war  Indian 
currency  and  exchange  have  presented  problems 
previously  unanticipated  and  more  perplexing 
than  any  encountered  since  the  decision  to 
close  the  mints  in  1893.  But  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  is  satisfied  that  decisions 
reached  promise  an  eventual  solution,  and  he 
desires  to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
Committee  and  their  Chairman  for  the  ability 
and  thoroughness  with  which  thev  have  explored 
the  issues  and  have  framed  their  recommen- 
dations." 


OILS   AND   OIL  CAKES. 


In  1917-18  exports  of  oil-seeds  amounted  to 
457,700  tons,  a  decrease  of  51  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  and  of  68  per  cent, 
with  the  pre-war  average.  The  value  of  these 
exports  amounted  to  E-s.  8,22  lakhs  of  which 
Rs.  18  lakhs  represents  an  advance  on  the 
previous  year's  prices. 

A  pamphlet  on  the  subject  recently  publish- 
ed by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment points  out  that  it  is  both  economically  and 
industrially  unsound  for  India  to  export  her  oil 
seeds  instead  of  manufacturing  the  oils  and  oil 
cakes  in  India.  It  allows  other  countries  to  reap 
the  manufacturers'  profits  and  at  the  same  time 
deprives  Indian  agriculture  of  the  great  poten- 
tial wealth,  as  cattle-food  and  manure,  con- 
tained in  the  oil  cakes.  An  immense  quantity 
of  oil  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  already  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  by  more  or  less  crude 
processes.  Village  oil  mills  worked  by  bullocks 
and  presses  worked  by  hand  exist  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  supply  most  of  the  local 
demand  for  oil.  There  has  also  been  a  great 
increase  in  recent  years  in  the  number  of  oil 
mills  worked  by  steam  or  other  mechanical 
power.  These  crush  all  the  commoner  oil  seeds 
and  development  has  been  especially  marked 
in  the  case  of  mustard  oil,  castor  oil  and  ground- 
nut oil.  In  spite  of  all  this  there  has  been  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  in  the  export  of  oil  from 
India,  particularly  of  cocoanut  oil  and  hnseed 
oil,  and  an  increase  in  the  export  of  oil  seeds, 
which  is  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of 
copra  and  groundnuts.  The  situation  created  by 
the  War  has  naturally  led  too  much  discussion 
of  the  possibiUty  of  developing  on  a  large  scale 
the  existing  oil-milling  industry  in  India. 

There  are  three  difficulties  with  which  any 
proposal  to  develop  in  India  an  oil-milling 


industry  on  a  great  scale  is  faced.  In  the  first 
place,  there  exist  high  protective  tariffs  in 
European  countries  which  encourage  the  export 
from  India  of  the  raw  material  rather  than  the 
manufactured  product.  Secondly,  there  is  a 
better  market  for  the  oil  cake  in  Europe  than 
in  India  and  the  freight  on  oil  seeds  is  less  than 
the  freight  on  cake.  Thirdly,  it  is  much  easier 
and  less  expensive  to  transport  oil  seeds  by  sea 
than  it  is  to  transport  oil.  While  this  has  been 
the  position  in  the  European  markets,  Indian 
made  oils,  other  than  cocoanut  oil,  have  made 
enough  headway  in  Eastern  markets  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  a  development 
of  those  markets. 

The  problem  of  finding  a  market  for  oil 
cakes  is  equally  important.  The  value  of  oil 
cakes  is  much  better  appreciated  in  Europe 
than  in  India.  The  Indian  cultivator  is  pre- 
judiced against  the  use  of  machine-made  cake 
as  a  cattle  food  or  as  manure  because  he  con- 
siders that  it  contains  less  oil  and  therefore 
less  nourishment  than  the  village-made  cake. 
He  is  therefore  unwilling  to  buy  it  except  at  a 
reduced  price.  His  prejudices  on  this  point 
have  no  justification  in  fact  since  experts  are 
agreed  that  mill  cake  is  a  better  food  for  cattle 
than  village-made  cake.  Even  when  the  mill 
cake  contains  less  oil  than  the  village  cake, 
there  is  rtill  more  oil  in  the  cake  than  cattle  can 
digest.  The  excess  of  oil  in  the  village  cake, 
where  it  exists,  is  a  drawback  and  not  an  advan- 
tage to  the  use  of  the  cake  as  food.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  demonstration  work  has  been 
done  by  the  Agricultural  Departments  of 
Government  in  order  to  remove  the  culti- 
vator's iirejudices  and  there  is  said  now  to  be 
an  increasing  demand  for  most  classes  of 
mill  cake. 
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The  Women's  Medical  Service  for  India. 


This  Service  is  included  in  tlie  National  Asso- 
ciation for  supplying  fenaale  medical  aid  to 
the  Women  of  India,  generally  known  as  the 
Countess  of  Dufferin's  Fund  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Central  Committee  of  that  Fund. 
The  Government  of  India  has  so  far  allotted  the 
sum  of  £10,000  per  annum  towards  its  main- 
tenance. The  present  sanctioned  cadre  is 
twenty-five  first  class  medical  women,  hut  it 
is  hoped  that  this  number  will  shortly  be 
augmented.  Recruitment  of  the  service  is 
made  (a)  in  India  by  a  medical  sub-committee 
of  the  Central  Committee  which  includes  the 
Director-General,  Indian  Medical  Service,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Central  Committee, 
and  a  first-class  medical  woman  ;  (b)  in  England, 
by  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  a  medical 
man  and  two  medical  women  conversant  with 
conditions  in  India,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Home  Committee  of  the  Countess  of  Duflerin's 
Fund.  These  sub-committees  perform  the 
duties  of  a  medical  board  examining  candidates 
or  physical  fitness,  and  for  return  to  duty 
after  invahding. 

The  Central  Committee  determines  what 
proportions  of  the  members  of  the  Service  is  to 
be  recruited  in  England  and  in  India  respec- 
tively. In  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Service,  duly  qualified  medical  women  who  are 
in  the  service  of,  or  who  have  rendered  approved 
service  to,  the  Countess  of  Duiferin's  Fund, 
are  to  have  the  first  claim  to  appointment,  and 
thereafter  special  consideration  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  claims  of  candidates  who  have  quahfied 
in  local  institutions  and  of  those  who  are  natives 
of  India. 

Qualifications. — The  qualifications  are 
that  the  candidate  must  be  (a)  a  British 
Subject  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in 
a  British  Colony  or  in  British  India,  or  a  person 
resident  in  any  territory  of  any  jSativc  Prince 
or  Chief  under  the  suzerainty  of  His  Majesty 
exercised  through  the  Governor-General  oi 
India  or  through  any  Governor  or  other 
officer  subordinate  to  the  Governor-General 
of  India.  (&)  Must  be  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-four  and  thirty  at  entry,  (c)  She  must 
be  a  flrst-cla^,s  Medical  Woman,  i.e.,  she  must 
possess  a  medical  qualification  registerable 
in  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  Medical 
Act,  or  an  Indian  or  Colonial  qualification 
registerable  in  the  United  Kingdom  under 
that  Act:  but  this  condition  does  not  apply 
at  the  original  constitution  of  the  Service 
to  medical  women  in  charge  of  hospitals  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Central  Committee,  are  of 
proved  experience  and  ability,  (d)  The  can- 
didate must  produce  a  certificate  of  health  and 
character.  But  the  Central  Committee  re- 
serves the  power  to  promote  to  the  service 
ladies  not  possessing  the  above  qualifications, 
but  who  have  shown  marked  capacity.  Mem- 
bers of  tlie  Service  are  required  to  engage  for 
duty  anywhere  in  India  or  Burma.  Those 
recruited  in  England  serve  for  six  months,  and 
those  recruited  in  India  for  three  months,  in  a 
General  Hospital  of  the  Province  to  which  they 
are  deputed.  After  this  period  of  probation 
has  been  satisfactorily  passed  their  appoint- 
ments are  confirmed.    The  services  of  Members 


may  be  lent  to  Local  or  Municipal  bodies,  or  to 
special  institutions,  which  may  be  responsible 
for  whole  or  part  of  the  pay. 

Pay. — The  rates  of  pay  are  as  follows  :— «• 
During  probation  Es.  350  per  month :  there- 
after Rs.  400  up  to  the  end  of  the  4th  year : 
Rs.  450  from  the  5th  to  the  7th  year ;  Rs.  500 
from  the  8th  to  the  10th  year;  and  Rs.  550 
after  the  10th  year.  But  no  member  can  be 
confirmed  in  the  400  rupee  grade  unless  she  has 
passed  an  examination  in  such  vernacular  as 
the  Provincial  Committee  shall  prescribe, 
within  one  year  of  her  appointment.  In 
addition  suitable  quarters  are  provided  free  of 
rent :  or  a  house  rent  allowance  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Provincial  Committee  may  be 
granted  in  lieu  of  it. 

Members  of  the  Service  are  permitted  to 
engage  in  private  practice  provided  it  does  not 
interfere  with  their  official  duties,  and  the 
Provincial  Committee  has  the  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  duties  are  thus  interfered 
with.  Except  in  very  special  cases  retirement 
is  compulsory  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  A 
member  whose  appointment  is  not  confirmed, 
or  who  is  dismissed,  is  granted  an  allowance 
sufficient  to  pay  her  passage  to  England. 

Leave  Rules. — (a)  Casual  Leave,  which  is 
occasional  leave  on  full  pay  for  a  few  days, 
and  is  not  supposed  to  interrupt  duty,  (b) 
Privilege  Leave,  which  is  leave  on  full  pay  and 
is  meant  to  provide  a  month's  holiday  in  the 
year.  If  it  cannot  be  granted  during  the  year, 
it  can  be  accumulated  up  to  a  limit  of  three 
months,  (c)  Furlough,  at  the  rate  of  two 
months  for  each  year  of  duty,  the  latter  in- 
cluding privilege  leave  and  casual  leave.  First 
furlough  is  not  granted  till  after  four  years  of 
duty,  and  more  than  eight  months  furlough 
is  not  granted  at  one  time.  Study  leave  may 
also  be  granted  not  exceeding  three  months 
at  a  time  and  up  to  twelve  months  during  the 
whole  service,  (d)  Sick  leave,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  two  years,  (e)  Extraordinary  leave  at  any 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Central  Committee. 
When  on  furlough  or  sick  leave  the  allowances 
are  half  the  average  monthly  pay  of  the  six 
months  presence  on  duty  immediately  preced- 
ing the  taking  of  the  leave.  There  are  no 
allowances  during  extraordinary  leave.  A 
Lady  appointed  in  England  receives  a  sum  of 
£70  to  cover  her  passage  and  incidental  ex- 
penses. There  are  also  allowances  to  cover  the 
cost  of  journeys  by  rail  and  road. 

There  is  also  to  be  a  Provident  Fund,  each 
member  contributing  monthly  thereto  five  per 
cent,  of  her  salary,  the  Association  contributing 
an  equal  amount,  and  each  subscriber's  account 
being  granted  interest  on  the  amount  standing 
to  credit  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annuiii, 
"or  at  such  rate  as  the  Central  Committee  can 
invest  without  risk  to  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.'* 

The  Member  loses  her  contributions  if  she 
resigns  (except  on  account  of  ill-health)  before 
completing  five  years'  service,  or  in  the  event 
of  dismissal.  On  retirement  after  approved 
service  the  sum  which  has  accumulated  to  the 
credit  of  the  subscriber  is  handed  over  to  her. 
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The  Dufferin  Fund. 


The  Lady   Hardinge   Medical  College 

was  opened  by  His  Excellency  Lord  Hardinge  on 
February  17th,  1916.  This  College  was  estab- 
lished in  commemoration  of  the  visit  of  their 
Imperial  Majesties  to  Delhi  in  1911,  with  the 
object  of  providing  a  complete  medical  education 
for  women  of  India.  The  initial  cost  was 
defrayed  by  subscriptions  collected  by  the  late 
Lady  Hardinge  mainly  from  Indian  Princes 
and  Chiefs.  After  her  death  in  1914,  it  was 
decided  to  complete  the  institution  as  a  memo- 
rial to  Lady  Hardinge. 

The  College  and  Hospital  buildings  together 
with  hostels  for  medical  students  and  nurses, 
and  residences  for  the  medical  and  teaching 
staff,  are  grouped  in  a  large  compound,  situated 
in  the  Imperial  enclave  in  close  proximity  to 
the  city  of  Delhi.  The  College  buildings  con- 
sist of  three  blocks  containing  Library,  Museum, 
Lecture  Rooms,  Offices  and  Laboratories.  Se- 
parate hostels  with  kitchens  and  dining  rooms 
are  provided  for  Hindu,  Muhammadan,  Sikh, 
Parsee,  Indian  Christian  and  European  stu- 
dents. The  total  cost  of  the  completed  build* 
ings  and  equipment  will  be  about  25  lacs.  The 
College  is  supported  by  a  grant  from  Govern- 
ment. It  is  designed  to  accommodate  100 
students  and  to  provide  a  full  medical  curri- 
culum as  required  by  the  General  Medical 
Council  of  Great  Britain.  At  present  it  is  affi- 
liated in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  the  Punjab  up  to  the  First  Profes- 
sional Examination.   The  staff  are  all  women. 

Principal  and  Professor  of  Medicine,  Miss. 
K.  A.  Piatt,  M.D.  (LOND),  Women's  Medical 
Service,  India;  Professor  of  Surgery,  Miss  H.  M. 
Franklin.  M,B.B.s.  (LoND.);  Vice  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Gynaecology  and  Midwifery,  Miss 
C.  L.  Houlton,  M.D.,  B.S.,  (LoND.)  Cert.  Trop. 
Medicine  (LoND.),  Women's  Medical  Service, 
India;  Professor  of  Pathology,  Miss  M.  B.  Stog- 
don,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.c.s.;  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Miss  M.  C.  Murphy,  m.b.  (Cal.),  l.k.c.p.  (Lond) 
M.E.C.S.,  (Eng.),  Women's  Medical  Service 
India  ;  Professor  of  Physiology,  Miss  M.  R.  N. 
Holmer,  m.a.  (Dublin)  Nat.  Sc.  Tripos  Class  1 
(Cantab.)  Diploma  (Distinction,  Oxon.);  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Miss  A.  M.  Bain,  m.a 
B.  sc.,  (Aberdeen),  Special  Distinction  in  Che- 
mistry; Professor  of  Botany  and  Zoology,  Miss 
Hett  ;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
Miss  P.  M.  Borthwick,  B.  Sc.,  (Lond.)  M.  Sc. 
(Bristol);  Warden  and  Secretary,  Miss  M.  W. 
Jesson,  Maths.  Tripos  (Cantab.). 

The  Lady -Hardinge  Training  School  for 
Nurses. — Attached  to  the  Hospital  which 
is  designed  to  hold  168  beds  is  a  training  school 
for  nurses  and  midwives.  It  is  intended  to 
train  Indian  girls  as  nurses  ,  who  will  be  avail- 
able for  nursing  in  private  families  as  well  as 
in  hospitals.  Nursing  Superintendent,  Miss 
L.  E.  Mackenzie. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  DUFFERIN' S  FUND, 


The  National  Association  for  supplying  female 
medical  aid  to  the  women  of  India  at  once  one  of 
the  most  efficient  as  it  is  among  the  most  useful 
and  benevolent  institutions  in  India,  is  the  out- 
come of  the  work  of  the  Countess  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava  during  the  time  of  her  husband's  Vice- 
royalty.  The  late  Queen  Victoria  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Countess,  on  the  departure 
of  the  latter  for  India,  to  the  question  of  sup- 
plying medical  aid  to  women  in  this  country, 
and' asked  her  to  take  a  practical  interest  in 
the  subject.  As  the  result  of  her  enquiries 
she  found  that,  though  certain  great  efforts 
were  being  made  in  a  few  places  to  provide 
female  attendance  in  hospitals,  training  schools, 
and  dispensaries  for  women,  and  although 
missionary  effort  had  done  much,  and  had 
indeed  for  many  years  been  sending  out  pio- 
neers into  the  field,  yet  taking  India  as  a  whole, 
its  women,  owing  to  the  "  purdah"  system, 
were  undoubtedly  without  that  medical  aid 
which  European  women  were  accustomed  to 
consider  as  absolutely  necessary.  In  the 
Countess'  own  words  written  in  1S86  after  the 
movement  had  been  started  :  "I  found  that 
even  in  cases  where  nature,  if  left  to  herself, 
would  be  the  best  doctor,  the  ignorant  practice 
of  the  so-called  midwife  led  to  infinite  mis- 
chief, which  might  often  be  characterised  as 
abominably  cruel.  It  seemed  to  me,  then, 
that  if  only  the  people  of  India  could  be  made 
to  realise  that  their  women  have  to  bear  more 
than  their  necessary  share  of  human  suffering, 
and  that  it  rests  with  the  men  of  this  country 
and  with  the  women  of  other  nationalities  to 
relieve  them  of  that  unnecessary  burden,  then 
surely  the  men  would  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  would  determine  that  wives, 


mothers  and  sisters,  and  daughters  dependent 
upon  them  should,  ir  times  of  sickness  and 
pain,  have  every  rehef  that  human  skill  and 

tender  nursing   could   afford   them  I 

thought  that  if  an  association  could  be  formed 
which  should  set  before  itself  this  one  single 
object,  to  bring  medical  knowledge  and  medical 
rehef  to  the  women  of  India,  and  wliich  should 
carefully  avoid  compromising  the  simphcity 
of  its  aim  by  keeping  clear  of  all  controversial 
subjects  and  by  working  in  a  strictly  unsecta- 
rian  spirit,  then  it  might  become  national,  and 
ought  to  command  the  support  and  sympathy 
of  every  one  in  the  country  who  has  women 
dependent  upon  him." 

Initiation  of  the  Scheme.— Lady  Duffe- 
rin's  plans  were  warmly  received  by  the  public 
all  over  India.  The  scheme  was  drawn  out 
and  published  in  the  different  dialects.  The 
association  was  named  "  The  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Supplying  Female  Medical  Aid  to 
the  Women  of  India,"  and  the  money  for  its 
support,  as  it  was  received,  was  credited  to  the 
"  Countess  of  Dufferin's  Fund."  The  affairs 
of  the  Association  were  managed  by  a  central 
committee  of  which  the  Countess  of  Dufferin 
during  her  stay  in  India  was  President.  Branch 
Associations,  each  independent  for  financial  and 
administrative  purposes,  but  linked  with  the 
central  committee,  were  formed  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  work  may  be  said  to 
have  started  from  August  1885.  The  objects 
of  the  Association  are  thus  set-forth  in  its 
pubhcations. — I.  Medical  tuition,  including  the 
teaching  and  training  in  India  of  women  as 
doctors,  hospital  assistants,  nurses,  and  mid- 
wives.   II.  Medical  relief,  including  the  esiab- 
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lishing  under  female  superintendence,  of  dis- 
pensaries and  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
women  and  children  ;  the  opening  of  female 
wards  under  women  superintendents  in  the 
existing  hospitals  and  dispensaries ;  the  pro- 
vision of  female  medical  officers  and  atten- 
dants for  existing  female  wards ;  and  the 
founding  of  hospitals  for  women  where  special 
funds  or  endowments  are  forthcoming. 
III.  The  supply  of  trained  female  nurses  and 
midwives  for  women,  and  nurses  for  children 
in  hospitals  and  private  houses. 

Within  four  years  from  its  inception  there 
were  in  existence  twelve  hospitals  for  women 
and  fifteen  dispensaries,  most  of  which  were 
officered  by  women,  and  all  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  Association.  From  the 
subscriptions  collected  there  was  enough  to 
set  aside  a  substantial  sum  as  an  endowment 
fund  ;  and  al'^o  six  medical,  twelve  nursing 
and  two  hospital  assistant  scholarships  had 
been  provided  for. 

Growth  of  Scheme. — The  first  regular  train- 
ing school  in  India  for  the  instruction  of 
native  pupils  in  medical  and  surgical  nursing, 
and  in  midwifery  was  established  in  1886  by 
the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Association  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cama  Hospital  in  Bombay. 
This  is  a  civil  institution  under  Government 
management,  and  is  solely  for  women  and 
children  of  all  castes  and  denominations.  In 


connection  therewith  is  the  AUbless  Obstetrical 
Hospital  and  the  Jaffer  Suleiman  Dispensary 
for  women  and  children.  The  present  physi- 
cian-in-charge  is  Miss  A.  Turner  Watts,  m.d. 
(Lond). 

There  are  thirteen  Provincial  Branches  work- 
ing under  tlie  central  committee  ;  and  attached 
in  some  manner,  or  affihated  to  the  provin- 
cial branches,  there  are  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  Local  and  District  Associations  or 
Committees  engaged  in  furthering  the  work  of 
the  Ass.ociatioD.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  hospitals,  wards,  or  dispensaries  of 
various  kinds  for  the  medical  relief  of  close 
on  one  and  a  quarter  million  women  and 
children  ;  and  the  value  of  the  institutions 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Association  was 
estimated  at  over  5  6  lakhs  of  rupees. 

Annual  Report. — The  Report  of  the  Asso' 
elation  is  published  annually,  and  can  be 
obtained  either  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Government  Printing,  Calcutta,  or  from  the 
leading  booksellers,  the  price  being  one  rupee. 
The  map  of  India  published  therewith  shows 
the  women's  Hospitals  officered  by  women 
in  India.  The  Honorary  Secretary  is  Lieut.- 
Ool.  Austen  Smith,  c.i.e.,  i.m.s.,  and  the  Joint 
Secretary,  Dr.  M  I.  Balfour,  m.b.,  Women's 
Medical  Service.  The  Headquarters  of  the 
Central  Committee  are  Viceregal  Lodge,  Delhi 
and  Simla. 


NURSING. 


Whilst  India  cannot  show  the  complete 
chain  of  efficiently-nursed  hospitals  which 
exists  in  England,  there  has  been  a  great  de- 
velopment of  skilled  nursing  of  recent  years. 
This  activity  is  principally  centred  in  the 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  Presidencies, 
where  the  chief  hospitals  in  the  Presidency 
towns  are  well  nursed,  and  where  large  private 
staffs  are  maintained,  available  to  the  general 
public  on  payment  of  a  prescribed  scale  of 
fees.  These  hospitals  also  act  as  training 
institutions,  and  turn  out  a  yearly  supply  of 
fully  trained  nurses,  both  to  meet  their  own 
demands  and  those  of  outside  institutions 
and  private  agencies.  In  this  way  the  supply 
of  trained  nurses,  English,  Anglo-Indian  and 
Indian,  is  being  steadily  increased.  In  Bombay 
the  organisation  has  gone  a  step  farther,  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
Nursing  Association,  c/o  St.  George's  Hospital, 
Bombay.  This  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  Nursing  Asso- 
ciations in  charge  of  individual  hospitals, 
and  works  under  the  Government.  The 
principle  on  which  the  relations  of  this  Asso- 
ciation with  the  Local  Associations  is  governed 
is  that  there  shall  be  central  examination  and 
control  combined  with  complete  individual 
autonomy  in  administration. 

Nursing  Bodies. — The  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Calcutta  Nursing  Association  is  Mr. 
R.  A.  B.  Reynolds,  the  Presidency  General 
Hospital.  The  address  of  the  Mayo  Hospital 
Nursing  Association  is  in  Strand  Road.  In 
Madras  there  is  the  General  Hospital,  with  a 
staff  of  62  nurses,  the  Government  Maternity 
Hospital,  the  Caste  and  Gosha  Hospital  at 
Killpauk,  the  Royappeta  Hospital  and  the 
Ophtb^mic  Hospit^. 


Bombay  Presidency. — The  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency was  amongst  the  first  in  India  to 
realise  the  value  of  nursing  in  connection  with 
hospital  work.  Tlie  first  steps  were  taken  on 
the  initiative  of  Mr.  L.  R.  W.  Forrest  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  Bombay,  where  a  regular 
nursing  cadre  for  the  hospital  was  established 
together  with  a  small  staff  of  nurses  for  private 
cases.  This  was  followed  by  a  similar  move- 
ment at  the  J.  J.  and  Allied  Hospitals  and  after- 
wards spread  to  other  hospitals  in  the  Presidency. 
Ultimately,  the  Government  laid  down  a  de- 
finite principle  with  regard  to  the  financial  aid 
which  they  would  give  to  such  institutions, 
agreeing  to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  that 
raised  from  private  sources.  Afterwards,  as 
the  work  grew,  it  was  decided  by  Government 
that  each  nursing  association  attached  to  a 
hospital  should  have  a  definite  constitution, 
and  consequently  these  bodies  have  all  been 
registered  as  Associations  under  Act  21  of  1860. 
By  degrees  substantial  endowments  have  been 
biiilt  up,  although  the  Associations  are  still 
largely  dep  endcnt  upon  annual  subscriptions 
towards  the  maintenance  of  their  work.  The 
chief  of  these  Ass  ociations  are  : — 

St.  George's   Hospital  Nursing  Association. 

Secretary:  D.  W.  Wilson,  St.  George's 

Hospital,  Bombay. 

J.  J.  Hospital  Nursing  Association. 
Secretary  :  A.  G.  Gray,  Jamsetji  Jijibhal 
Hospital,  Bombay. 

Gokaldas  Tejpal  Hospital  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation. Secretary:  Rahimtullah  Currim- 
bhoy. 

Cama  Hospital  Nursing  Association.  Hon. 
Secretary :  H.  Macnaghten,  Esq. 
Address— Cama  Hospit^<l,  Bornbay, 
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Sassoon    Hospital    Nursing  Association. 
Address — Sassoon  Hospital,  Poona. 

Ahmedabad  and  Leiy  Memorial  Association, 
Address — Civil  Surgeon,  Ahmedabad. 

After  further  experience  it  was  felt  that  it  is 
undesirable  to  have  a  considerable  number  of 
detached  and  independent  nursing  associations, 
training  and  certifying  nurses,  without  any 
common  standard  of  entrance  examination,  or 
certification.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
establish  the  Bombay  Presidency  Nursing 
Association  which  came  into  existence  in  the 
year  1910.  This  is  an  Association  formed 
partly  of  representatives  of  all  affiliated  associ- 
ations and  partly  of  direct  representatives  of 
Government,  the  Surgeon-General  with  the 
Government  of  Bombay  always  being  the  chair- 
man. It  is  tinanced  partly  from  the  product 
of  endowments  and  partly  from  contributions 
from  the  Government  of  India.  If  subse- 
quently further  funds  are  needed  they  are  to  be 
provided  by  contributions  from  the  affiliated 
Associations. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Bombay  Presiden- 
cy Nursing  Association  works  is  a  central  system 
of  examination,  certification,  registration  and 
control.  It  is  now  the  only  nursing,  examining, 
registering  and  certifying  body  in  the  Bombay 
iTesidency.  At  the  same  time,  the  local  asso- 
ciations retain  entire  charge  of  their  local  funds 
excepting  Provident  funds  which  have  been 
tran"sf erred  to  the  Central  fund,  and  also  entire 
control  of  the  nurses  when  they  are  in  their 
employment.  In  a  sentence,  the  principle  is 
central  examination  and  certification  and  local 
control.  By  degrees  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to 
establish  the  principle  that  none  but  nurses 
registered  under  or  certified  by  this  association 
shall  be  employed  in  any  Government  institution. 

The  Association  commenced  its  operations  on 
the  1st  April  1911.  The  institutions  recognized 
under  the  by-laws  for  the  training  of  nurses  at 
present  are — St.  George's  Hospital,  J.  J.  Hospi 
tal,  Cama  and  Allbless  Hospitals  in  Bombay, 
the  Civil  Hospital,  Karachi,  the  H.  and  P.  Civil 
Hospital,  Ahmedabad,  and  the  Sassoon  Hospital 
in  Poona,  and  the  following  for  the  training  of 
midwives  ; — The  Cama  and  Allbless  Hospitals, 
St.  George's  Hospital  and  the  Bai  Motlibai  Hos- 
pital in  Bombay,  and  the  Sassoon  Hospital  in 
Poona. 

Provision  for  retiring  allowances  is  made  for 
all  members  on  the  basis  of  a  Provident  Fund 
and  a  Nursing  Reserve  has  been  established  for 
employment  in  emergencies  such  as  war,  pesti- 
lence or  public  danger  or  calamity. 

Address — The  Secretary,  Bombay  Presidency 
Nursing  Association,  St.  George's  Hospital, 
Bombay. 

Lady  Minto  Nursing  Service.— In  1905, 
there  was  one  organisation  existing  in  the  Pun- 
jab and  the  United  Provinces  called  the  Up- 
Country  Nursing  Association  for  Europeans  in 
India,  which  was  established  in  1892.  This 
Association  carried  out  very  useful  work  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  India,  but  was  hampered  by  want 
of  funds.  For  this  reason  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  extead  their  organization  and  the 


urgent  need  for  a  larger  number  of  trained 
nurses  at  charges  within  the  reach  of  all  classes 
was  much  required.  The  late  Lady  Curzon 
worked  energetically  to  provide  an  enlarged 
nursing  organization,  but  principally  for  finan- 
cial reasons,  was  unable  before  leaving  India 
to  bring  her  scheme  to  fruition.  The  Home 
Committee  of  the  exist\pg  Association  recog- 
nizing the  need  of  expansion  approached  Lady 
Minto  before  she  left  England  in  1905  and  begged 
her  assistance  and  co-operation.  After  much 
consideration  and  discussion  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Lieutenant-Governors  and  Com- 
missioners of  Provinces,  the  present  Association 
was  established.  In  1906  an  appeal  was  made 
by  Lady  Minto  to  the  public  both  in  England 
an^i  India  to  start  an  endowment  fund.  This 
appeal  was  most  generously  responded  to. 
Each  year  the  endowment  fund  has  gradually 
increased,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  Govern- 
ment grant,  homes  for  nurses  have  been  estab- 
lished in  seven  Provinces  of  India  and  Burma, 
of  which  the  original  Association  formed  the 
nucleus.  To  avoid  confusion  with  other  Asso- 
ciations, the  enlarged  organisation,  by  request 
of  the  Home  Committee,  was  named  "  Lady 
Minto's  Indian  Nursing  Association,"  carrying 
on  the  same  work  as  before,  namely,  that  of 
selecting  suitably  trained  nurses  in  England, 
and  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
their  transfer  to  India.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Lieut.-Col.  Sir  J.R.  Roberts,  O.i.E.,  I.M.S.,  Simla; 
Hon.  Secretary,  Home  Branch,  Lieut.-Col. 
Sir  Warren  Crooke-  Lawless,  Kilcrone,  Cloyne, 
Co.  Cork. 

Nurses'  Organizations— The  Trained 
Nurses'  Association  of  India  and  the  Association 
of  Nursing  Superintendents  of  India  are  not 
Associations  to  employ  or  to  supply  nurses, 
but  are  organizations  with  a  membership  wholly 
of  nurses  with  the  avowed  objects  of  improving 
and  unifying  niu-sing  education,  promoting 
esprit  de  corps  among  nurses,  and  upholding 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  nursing  profession. 
The  Associations  have  a  membership  of  202, 
including  nurses  trained  in  ten  or  more  different 
countries,  Europeans,  Americans,  Ncw  Zeai- 
anders,  Australians  and  Indians.  The  Associ- 
ation of  Superintendents  was  started  in  1905 
as  the  Association  of  Nursing  Superintendents 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  but 
by  the  next  year  its  membership  had  spread 
over  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
name  was  changed  to  include  the  whole  of 
India.  The  Trained  Nurses'  Association  was 
started  in  1908,  and  a  monthly  Journal  of 
Nursing  began  to  be  published  by  the  two 
Associations  in  February,  1910.  The  Associa- 
tions have  since  become  affiliated  with  the 
International  Council  of  Nurses. 

Below  are  given  names  of  Officers  of  the 
Associations  : — 
Trainei   Nurses*    Association  of  India. 

President.  Miss  Bartleet,  Peach  Cottage, 
Coonoor.  Eon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss 
Wilkinsons,  S.  Stephen's  Hospital,  Delhi. 

Association  of  Nursing  Superintendents. 

President,  Miss  Mill,  St.  George's  Hospital, 
Bombay,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Blackaby,    South  Ville,  Colaba. 
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The  Indian  is  naturally  averse  from  emigra- 
tion beyond  the  seas.  I^evertheless  there  are 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians  resident 
in  other  lands  as  labourers,  shopkeepers  or 
professional  men.  Their  total  number  rela- 
tively to  the  population  of  the  Indian  Empire 
is  very  small  being  something  under  two  million. 
In  itself,  however,  it  is  considerable ;  and  it 
acquires  an  extrinsic  importance  from  the 
social  and  political  issues  involved  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Indians,  either  as  indentured  labourers 
In  Crown  Colonies,  or  as  free  residents  in  self- 
governing  countries. 

The  right  to  migrate.— From  the  Impe- 
rial standpoint  the  case  of  Indian  migration 
to  the  self-governing  Dominions  is  mucn  the 
more  important,  and  for  a  time  the  pro- 
blems arising  therefrom  became  acute.  There 
were  two  centres  of  difficulty— South  Africa 
and  British  Columbia;  and  in  South  Africa  the 
old  trouble  has  recrudesced  in  a  form  that 
threatens  once  a.n:ain  to  become  acute.  In  each 
country  the  situation  involved  particular  local 
problems  of  extreme  difficulty.  But  before  pass- 
ing to  a  discussion  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  larger  question  of  the  right  of  migration 
within  the  Empire.  The  intense  feeling  aroused 
in  India  by  the  disabilities  sutfered  by  Indians 
in  the  two  countries  named  was  primarily  due 
to  the  belief  that  Indians  were  being  denied 
the  common  rights  of  British  citizenship. 
Without  attempting  to  define  the  term  "British 
citizenship,"  which  is  not  so  easily  susceptible 
of  definition  as  may  be  imagined,  it  must  suffice 
to  observe  that  unrestricted  migration  within 
the  Empire  does  not  appear  to  be  the  common 
right  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  The  laws  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  confer  powers  of  exclusion  of 
would-be  immigrants  hailing  from  any  part  of 
the  Empire.  These  laws  have  been  enforced 
against  Englishmen  on  various  grounds.  The 
ground  of  exclusion  is  usually  economic,  and  it 
is  on  that  ground  that  the  Dominion  objection 
to  unrestricted  immigration  from  India  operates. 
It  is  unfortunately  inevitable  that  the  problem 
assumes  in  the  popular  mind  a  racial  com- 
plexion. But  in  actual  experience  it  is  the 
clash  of  economic  interests  and  the  possible 
political  difficulties  involved  in  the  settlement 
of  Indians  in  large  numbers  in  the  self-govern- 
ing Dominions  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
Empire  have  to  take  into  account. 

The  first  attempt  to  deal  with  the  right  of 
migration  from  a  universal  and  Imperial  stand- 
point was  made  by  Lord  Hardinge.  In  his 
address  to  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  on 
September  8, 1914,  he  suggested  that  an  endea- 
vour should  be  made  to  lay  down  a  principle  of 
reciprocal  treatment  acceptible  to  all  the 
Dominions,  whereby  emigration  might  be  res- 
tricted in  India  itself  by  a  system  of  passports, 
while  the  Dominions  might  give  facilities  to  a 
moderate  number  of  immigrants  under  certain 
conditions.  This  suggestion  met  with  general 
approval  in  and  out  of  India,  and  eventually 
bore  fruit  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  and  War  Cabinet  in  1917  and  1918. 
T;i  the  former  year  a  Memorandum  was  pre- 


■    sented  on  behalf  of  the  India  Office  setting  forth 
m  detail  Lord  Hardinge's  system  of  reciprocity, 
'    and  in  the  latter  year  the  following  resolution 
was  agreed  to  unanimously  by  India  and  all 
the  self-governing  Dominions  ; — 

"  (1)  It  is  an  inherent  function  of  the  Gov- 
,  emmonts  of  the  several  cornmunities  of  the  Bri- 
tish Commonwealth,  including  India,  that  each 
should  enjoy  complete  control  of  the  composi» 
tion  of  its  own  population  by  means  of  restric- 
tion on  immigration  from  any  of  the  other  com- 
munities. 

"  (2)  British  citizens  domiciled  in  any  British 
country,  including  India,  should  be  admitted 
into  any  other  British  country  for  visits,  for 
the  purpose  of  pleasure  or  commerce,  including 
temporary  residence  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion. The  conditions  of  such  visits  should  be 
regulated  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity  as 
follows : — (a)  The  right  of  the  Government  of 
India  is  recognised  to  enact  laws  which  shall 
have  the  effect  of  subjecting  British  citizens 
domiciled  in  any  other  British  country  to  the 
same  conditions  in  visiting  India  as  those  im- 
posed on  Indians  desiring  to  visit  such  country  ; 

(b)  such  right  of  visit  or  temporary  residence  shall 
in  each  individual  case  be  embodied  in  a  pass^ 
port  or  written  permit  issued  by  the  country 
of  domicile  and  subject  to  vise  there  by  an  offi- 
cer appointed  by  and  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
country  to  be  visited  if  such  country  so  desires; 

(c)  such  right  shall  not  extend  to  a  visit  or 
temporary  residence  for  labour  purposes  or  to 
permanent  settlement. 

"  (3)  Indians  already  permanently  domiciled 
in  the  other  British  countries  should  be  allowed 
to  bring  in  their  wives  and  minor  children  on 
condition  :  (a)  That  not  more  than  one  wife 
and  her  children  shall  be  admitted  for  each  such 
Indian ;  and  (b)  that  each  individual  so  admit- 
ted shall  be  certified  by  the  Governm  nt  of 
India  as  being  the  lawful  wife  or  child  of  such 
Indian." 

In  regard  to  the  above  resolution  the  present 
position  in  the  principal  self-governing  Domi? 
nions  is  as  follows  :— 

South  Africa.— No  legislation  is  necessary  to 
carry  the  resolution  into  effect,  as  it  is  merely 
a  re-statement  of  the  policy  embodied  in  the 
Immigrants'  Begulation  (Restriction)  Act  of 
1913  and  the  Indians  Relief  Act,  No.  22  of 
1914. 

New  Zealand.— No  legislation  necessary. 

Canada. — The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  Canada  has  recommended  that  "  certain 
modifications  of  the  restrictive  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  Act  and  regulations  should  be 
made  for  the  relief  of  such  of  our  fellow-British 
subjects  of  the  East  Indian  race  as  may  be 
effected  by  the  resolution." 

Australia. — The  Commonwealth  Government; 
has  made  the  following  decisions : — (a)  The 
Government  agrees  to  the  admission  on  pass- 
ports of  Indian  merchants,  students,  and 
tourists  with  their  respective  wives  the  exemp- 
tioi)  to  continue  without  necessity  for  annuaj 
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applicat'on  as  long  as  the  status  is  preserved. 
{b)  Indians  domiciled  in  Australia  may  bring 
one  wife  and  minor  children,  ic)  Australi- 
ans visiting  India  will  require  to  obtain  pass- 
ports, {d)  Legislative  proposals  will  be 
submitted  to  Pailiament  to  place  Indians  on 
an  equality  with  other  British  subjects  as 
regards  old  age  and  invalid  pensions  but  ad- 
mission to  the  Parliamentary  franchise  is  not 
approved  at  present." 

In  South  Africa  the  trouble  gathered 
round  the  disabilities  of  Indians  already  settled 
there.  The  question  of  immigration  restric- 
tions, though  important^  held  a  less  prominent 
place  in  the  agitation.  The  most  acute  point 
of  the  controversy  was  the  annual  £  3  head  tax 
in  Natal.  Restrictions  on  the  migration  of 
Indians  from  one  State  of  the  Union  to  another 
was  another  sore  point.  The  requirement  to 
take  out  trading  licenses  was  also  felt  to  be  a 
vexatious  and  invidious  distinction  between 
Indian  and  European  traders,  and  it  was  round 
this  point  that  the  controversy  in  the  Transval 
was  centred.  While  the  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  an  Act  was  passsd  in  the  Union  Parlia- 
ment, restricting  entry  into  South  Africa  to  the 
wife  or  child  of  a  lawful  immigrant  or  resident 
who  was  the  wife  or  child  of  a  monogamous 
marriage.  In  a  case  brought  before  the  courts  it 
was  decided  that  the  only  wife  of  a  marriage 
solemnised  according  to  the  rites  of  a  religion 
permitting  polygamous  marriages  could  not  be 
admitted.  The  leaders  of  the  agitation  in  South 
Africa  adopted  passive  resistance  tactics,  which 
brought  large  bodies  of  Indian  workmen  in 
Natal  into  conflict  with  the  police.  The  situa- 
tion became  acute,  and  a  strong  demand  arose 
in  India  for  the  appointment  of  a  Government 
Commission  to  enquire  into  the  whole  question. 
The  Union  Government  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion, and  invited  the  Government  of  India  to 
send  a  representative.  Sir  Benjamin  Robertson, 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
was  selected.  The  Commission  reported  on 
the  whole  favourably  to  the  Indians. 

Tlie  Indians'  Relief  Act,  1914,  gives  effect 
to  those  five  of  the  14  recommendations  made 
by  the  Commission  which  necessitated  legisla- 
tion. First  by  the  deletion  of  certain  wOrds 
from  the  Immigrants*  Regulation  Act,  1918,  an 
Indian,  married  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of 
a  religion  by  the  tenets  whereof  polygamy  is 
recognised,  is  enabled  to  introduce  into  the 
Union  one  wife  as  well  as  her  minor  children  by 
him,  provided  the  Indian  has  in  the  Union  no 
omer  wife.  Another  recommendation  of  the 
commission  to  which  ef!ect  is  given  is  as  follows: 
An  Indian  man  and  an  Indian  woman  may,  on  a 
joint  application  to  a  magistrate  or  marriage 
officer,  and  on  complying  with  certain  prescribed 
formalities,  obtain  registration  of  such  a  union 
between  them  as  is  de  facto  a  monogamous 
union,  and  such  registration  wiU  constitute  a 
valid  and  binding  marriage  between  them  with 
all  the  incidents  thereof,  and  will  be  recognised 
in  the  Union  as  such,  notwithstanding  that,  by 
the  tenets  of  the  religion  which  they  profess, 
polygamous  marriages  are  recognised. 

The  third  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
to  which  effect  is  given  is  a  provision  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Indian  priests  as  marriage  otticers 
under  the  marriage  laws  of  the  several  provinces 
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of  the  Union.  So  far  as  Cape  Colony  is  concern- 
ed this  had  been  possible,  as  regards  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  under  Act  No.  1  of  1860,  while 
Law  No.  19  of  1891  of  Natal  contained  a  similar 
provision.  Under  the  new  Act  any  Indian 
priest  may  be  appointed  a  marriage  oflicer  for 
the  purpose  of  the  marriage  laws  of  any  province 
of  the  Union,  and  a  marriage  solemnised  by  him 
will,  if  solemnised  in  accordance  with  the  rites 
and  formularies  of  his  religion  and  without  any 
prescribed  statutory  words  signifying  the  bind- 
ing nature  of  the  ceremony,  be  recognised  as 
valid. 

.Another  provision  provides  for  the  repeal  of 
that  section  of  the  Natal  Indian  Immigration 
Laws  which  imposed  an  annual  licence  of  £3  on 
Indians  who,  introduced  as  indentured  labour- 
ers, failed  to  reindenture  at  tiie  termination  of 
their  contracts. 

The  Smuts-Gandhi  Agreement.— With  the 
measure  of  relief  afforded  by  the  Act  of  1914 
Mr.  M.  K .  Gandhi,  who  had  ^rone  to  South  Africa 
in  connection  with  the  passive  resistance  move- 
ment, expressed  himself  as  satisfied  :  and  certain 
correspondence  passed  between  him  and  General 
Smuts,  who  was  then  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
in  which  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  Indian  traders  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  correspondence  sum- 
marise the  agreement  and  are  of  importance 
because  of  the  part  they  played  in  1919  when 
the  controversy  was  revived  : — 

{a)  From  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Inter  or  to  Mr.  Gandhi,  dated  June  80,  1914  : 
"  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  existing 
laws,  the  Minister  desires  me  to  say  that  it 
always  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
desire  of  the  Government  to  see  that  they  are 
administered  in  a  just  manner  with  due  regard 
to  vested  rights." 

(b)  From  the  same  letter :  **  In  conclusion 
General  Smuts  desires  me  to  say  that  it  is,  of 
course,  underst  ood  and  he  wishes  no  doubts  on 
the  subject  to  remain,  that  the  placing  of  the 
Indians'  Relief  Bill  on  the  Statute  Book  of  the 
Union,  coupled  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  assur- 
ance he  is  giving  in  this  letter  in  regard  to  the 
other  matters  referred  to  herein  touched  upon 
at  the  recent  interviews,  will  constitute  a  com- 
plete and  final  settlement  of  the  controversy 
which  has  unfortunately  existed  for  so  long,  and 
will  be  unreservedly  accepted  as  such  by  the 
Indian  community." 

(c)  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gandhi  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Interior,  dated  July  7,  1914  :  "  By 
vested  rights  I  understand  the  right  of  an  Indian 
and  liis  successors  to  live  and  trade  in  the  town- 
ship in  which  he  was  living  and  trading,  no 
matter  how  often  he  shifts  his  residence  or 
to  place  bi^iness  from  place  in  the  same 
township." 

{d)  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gandhi  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  dated  June  30,  1914  :  "  The 
passing  of  the  Indians'  Relief  Bill  and  this  cor- 
respondence finally  closes  the  passive  resistance 

struggle   As  the  Minister  is  aware,  some 

of  my  countrymen  have  wished  me  to  go  further. 
They  are  dissatisfied  tliat  the  trade  licenses  laws 
of  the  different  Provinces,  the  Transvaal  Gold 
Law,  the  Transvaal  Townships  Act,  the  Trans- 
vaal Law  3  of  1885,  have  not  been  altered  so  as 
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to  give  them  full  rights  of  residence,  trade  and 
ownership  of  land.  Some  of  them  are  dissatis- 
fied that  full  interprovincial  migration  is  not 
permitted,  and  some  are  dissatisfied  that  on  the 
marriage  question  the  Relief  Bill  goes  no  further 
than  it  does.  They  have  asked  me  that  all  the 
above  matters  might  be  included  in  the  passive 
resistance  struggle.  I  have  been  unable  to 
comply  with  their  wishes.  Whilst  therefore  they 
have  not  been  included  in  the  programme  of 
passive  resistance,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  some 
day  or  other  these  matters  will  require  further 
and  sympathetic  consideration  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Complete  satisfaction  cannot  be  expected 
until  full  civic  rights  have  been  conceded  to  the 
resident  Indian  population." 

In  1919. — The  controversy  again  broke  out, 
and  this  time  it  was  confined  to  the  Transvaal. 
The  points  at  issue  were  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  interpretation  of  Mr.  Gandhi's 
definition  of  "vested  rights"  was  disputed. 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  held  that  "vested  rights" 
meant  "  the  rights  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
ac^reement ",  and  it  was  accordingly  alleged 
that  the  Indians  who  opened  shops  and  carried 
on  businesses  in  townships  in  which  they  were  not 
licensed  to  trade  in  1914  had  broken  the  terms 
of  Smuts-Gandhi  agreement.  It  was  further 
contended  that  the  word  *'  successor  "  in  the 
definition  meant  "  legal  successor  or  h^ir," 
and  that  those  Indians  who  had  sold  their 
businesses  to  other  Indians  had  in  that  res- 
pect also  infringed  the  agreement.  On  behalf 
of  the  Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued 
that  "  vested  rights  "  meant  the  inherent  rights 
of  the  whole  Asiatic  community — the  right  to 
feradc — ^whether  the  rights  were  being  exercised 
by  any  particular  man  at  the  time  of  the  agree- 
ment or  not,  and  included  even  the  inherent 
rights  of  the  unborn.  As  regards  "  successor 
that,  the  Indian  community  maintained,  meant 
"  any  successor  in  title,  no  matter  how  he 
acquired  his  right  to  succession,  whether  he 
purchases  it  or  otherwise." 

(2)  The  Transvaal  Gold  Law  of  1908  (No.  35) 
as  interpreted  in  the  judgment  of  Krugersdorp 
Municipality  versus  Beckett  provides  in  Section 

130  that  no  right  imder  that  law  may  be  acquired 
by  a  coloured  person,  and  that  no  holder  of  a 
right  may  permit  any  coloured  person  other 
than  his  bona  Ma  servant  to  reside  on  or  occupy 
ground  held  under  such  right.    Under  Section 

131  no  coloured  person  is  permitted  to  reside  on 
proclaimed  land  in  the  Mining  districts  of 
Johannesburg,  Boksburg,  and  Krugersdorp 
except  in  locations,  etc.,  appointed  by  the  Mining 
Commissioner.  To  obtain  relief  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  as  thus  interpreted  the 
Transvaal  British  Indian  Association  petitioned 
Parliament  in  February,  1919. 

(3)  Although  it  was  decided  in  the  case  of 
Motan  versus  the  Transvaal  Government  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Inland  Revenue  cannot 
refuse  to  issue  general  dealers  licenses  to  coloured 
persons,  yet  as  far  as  licenses  for  grocery  shops, 
eating-houses,  etc..  are  concerned,  these  are  con- 
trolled by  the  municipalities,  who  have  the  right 
to  withhold  licenses  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Councils  the  applicant  is  not  a  desirable  person 
to  hold  such  license.  Under  this  power  Trans- 
vaal mimicipalities,  especially  that  ^f  Krugers- 
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dorp,  consistently  refused  licenses  to  Indians  on 
the  sole  ground  that  they  were  Indians.  In 
several  cases  the  Magistrate  of  Krugersdorp 
overruled  the  decision  of  the  Council ;  and  the 
municipalities  have  denied  that  they  refused 
licenses  to  Indians  as  such.  From  this  alleged 
systematic  refusal  of  licenses  by  the  munici- 
palities the  British  Indian  Association  also  i)eti- 
tioned  Parliament  for  relief. 

(4)  By  the  Transvaal  Law  3  of  1885  it  was 
provided  that  Indians  and  Asiatics  generally 
"  may  not  be  the  owners  of  fixed  property  {i.e.^ 
land)  in  the  Republic."  This  law  is  still  in 
force.  But  by  Act  31  of  1909  two  or  more  per« 
sons  may  form  a  private  limited  liability  com- 
pany, and  there  was  no  provision  of  the  law 
preventing  such  a  company  from  owning  land. 
Profiting  by  this  state  of  the  law,  it  became  the 
practice  of  Indians  to  form  such  companies  and 
by  this  means  obtain  that  ownership  of  land 
which  was  denied  them  by  the  law  of  1885. 
This  was  alleged  to  be  a  contravention  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Smuts-Gandhi  agreement, 
and  aroused  considerable  feeling  in  the 
Transvaal. 

In  March  1919,  in  consequence  of  the  petition 
mentioned  above  and  of  the  acute  bitterness 
that  had  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  controversy, 
the  Union  Parliament  appointed  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  report  on  the  matter.  The  Committee 
reported  on  April  30  and  recommended  (^) 
That  the  vested  rights  of  Indians  who  were 
carrying  on  business  in  proclaimed  Mining  Areas 
in  June  1914  should  be  respected,  (b)  That 
the  vested  rights  of  Indians  who  since  that  date 
obtained  trading  licenses  and  are  carrying  on 
business  on  such  areas  should  also  be  respected, 
(c)  That  Indians  should  have  the  right  to 
transier  their  existing  businesses  to  other  Indians 
legally  residing  in  the  Transvaal,  {d)  That 
steps  should  immediately  be  taken  to  render  it 
impossible  for  any  Asiatic  in  the  future  to  ob- 
tain a  license  for  a  new  business.  («)  That 
Transvaal  law  3  of  1885  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  extend  the  land-owning  disabilities  therein 
to  any  companies  of  which  the  controlling 
interest  is  possessed  by  Asiatics.  Thus,  "  vested 
rights  "  were  held  to  be  actual  existing,  and  not 
potential,  rigrhts ;  while  "  successors "  were 
defined  as  "  successors  in  title." 

The  Asiatics  (Land  and  Trading) 
Amendment  Act,  1910,  gives  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee.  It  had  a 
stormy  passage  through  the  House  and  entirely 
satisfied  neither  the  Indians  nor  those  whose 
feelings  are  anti-Indian.  The  Indians  objected  to 
the  recommendations  (e)  and  (rf)  above,  and  the 
anti-Indians  fought  hard  against  recommendation 
(c).  To  placate  the  anti-Indians  and  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  the  House,  the 
Government  had  to  promise  to  appoint  a  Parlia- 
mentary Commission  to  20  into  "  the  whole 
Asiatic  question  in  the  Transvaal."  The  Bill 
also  aroused  considerable  feeling  in  India,  and 
Mr.  Montagu,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
suggested  to  the  Union  Government  that  India 
should  be  represented  on  the  Commission  by 
one  official  and  one  non-official.  After  negotia- 
tions between  the  Union  Government  and  the 
Government  of  India,  it  was  announced  that 
India  was  to  be  represented  "  not  on  but  before  " 
the  Commission  by  Sir  William  Robertson ;  and 
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in  February  of  the  present  year  the  personnel  of 
the  Commission  was  published  as  consisting 
of  the  following  four  members:— Sir  Johannes 
Lange,  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
Griqualand  West,  chairman  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott  Wylie,  of  Durban,  Natal :  Mr.  William 
Duncan  Baxter,  M.  L.  A.,  of  Cape  Town  :  and 
Mr.  Henry  John  Hofmeyr,  of  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal.  At  the  same  time  the  terms  of 
reference  were  announced,  as  follows  : — To 
enquire  and  report  on  the  provisions  of  law 
affecting : — (a)  The  acquisition  of  land  and  rights 
affecting  land  in  the  Union  by  Asiatics  and 
persons  of  Asiatic  descent  for  tradina  or  other 
purposes,  (b)  The  tradirg  or  carrying  on  of 
business  by  such  persons  generally  or  in  specfied 
localities,  (c)  To  consider  whether  it  is  in  tie 
public  interest  to  alter  the  law  in  any  respect, 
and  (d)  To  make  recommendations  with  regaid 
to  any  difflculties  and  grievances  which  may 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  (a)  and  (b). 

In  the  meantime  both  sides  are  busy  preparing 
their  cases  for  presentation  before  the  Commis- 
sion. On  the  one  hand  a  South  African  League  (it 
was  originally  called  the  Anti- Asiatic  League)  was 
formed  in  the  Transvaal  to  combat  "  the  Asiatic 
menace  to  urge  "  the  stringent  application  "  of 
all  laws  imposing  disabilities  on  Asiatics,  and  to 
collect  evidence  for  submission  to  the  Commission. 
A  large  and  influential  congress  at  which  were 
present  delegates  representing  trade  unions, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  political,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  in  general,  was  held 
in  Pretoria  on  September  4  and  5  to  inaugurate 
the  league.  Violent  anti-Tndian  speeches  were 
delivered,  and  extreme  resolutions  were  passed, 
including  one  which  urged  the  Government  to 
repatriate  all  Indians  in  the  Transvaal,  after 
paying  them  monetary  compensation.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  August  an  Indian  National  Con- 
gress was  held  at  Johannesburg,  which  was 
attended  by  Indian  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  Twenty-three  resolutions  were 
passed  demanding  the  abolition  of  all  disabi 
lities,  the  grantmg  of  full  civic  rights,  including 
political  franchise  and  the  right  of  interprovin- 
cial  migration,  and  the  provision  of  more  liberal 
educational  facilities. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  trouble  over 
Indian  immigration  came  to  a  head  in  the  early 
part  of  1914,  when  a  ship-load  of  Indians 
was  despatched  direct  from  the  Far  East  to 
Vancouver.  It  was  held  up  in  the  harbour 
there  for  several  weeks.  The  passengers  were 
not  allowed  to  land.  An  appeal  to  the  Cana- 
dian courts  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  their 
claim,  and  eventually  they  were  shipped  back 
to  India.  The  arrival  of  the  Komagata  Maru 
in  Calcutta  on  September  26,  1914,  was  the 
occasion  of  a  most  lamentable  incident.  Anti- 
cipating an  attempt  to  organise  a  political 
demonstration,  the  authorities  provided  special 
trains  to  convey  the  returned  immigrants  to 
their  homes  in  the  Punjab,  and  had  taken 
power,  under  Ordinance  V  of  1914,  to  require 
them  to  do  so ;  some  sixty  men  immediately 
proceeded  to  their  homes,  but  the  balance 
under  the  leader,  Gurdit  Singh,  endeavoured  to 
force  their  way  to  Calcutta.  They  were  turned 
back  by  the  Military,  and  whilst  arrangements 
were  being  made  for  a  second  special  train, 


opened  fire  on  the  Police  and  Officials.  The 
Military  dispersed  the  immigrants  by  fire,  and 
the  majority  were  afterguards  arrested.  Scrgt. 
Eastwood,  Calcutta  Police,  and  Mr.  Lomax, 
of  the  E.  B.  S.  Railway,  were  killed  ;  the  Punjab 
Police  had  one  killed  and  six  injured  ;  sixteen 
rioters  were  killed,  as  well  as  two  onlookers. 
The  Government  of  India  appointed  a  com- 
mission under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  William 
Vincent  to  investigate  the  matter  and  it  took 
evidence  in  Calcutta  and  the  Punjab. 

There  are  some  4,000  Indians  already  settled 
in  British  Columbia,  chiefly  Sikhs.  They 
work  as  agricultural  labourers,  in  factories  and 
lumber  yards,  and  also  on  the  railways.  The 
desire  amongst  them  to  bring  their  wives  and 
families  out  from  India  points  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  fairly  prosperous  and  find  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  Colony  agreeable.  The 
attitude  of  the  Colonial  authorities  towards 
them  is  governed  by  the  general  objection  to 
Asiatic  immigration.  It  is  felt  that  the  un- 
restricted entry  of  Asiatics  would  threaten 
the  existence  of  British  Columbia  as  a  "White 
man's  country."  The  immigration  of  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese  is  regulated  by  special  trea- 
ties with  their  Governments.  The  number  of 
Japanese  is  limited  to  a  few  hundreds  annually. 
Chinese  immigrants  pay  a  head  tax  of  500 
dollars  on  entry. 


An  exaggerated  danger. — Making  every  al- 
lowance for  the  Dominion  standpoint,  those 
acquainted  with  the  internal  condition  of  India 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  fears  that  the  self- 
governing'  colonics  may  be  deluged  by  Indian 
immigration  are  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
total  number  of  Indians  resident  out  of  India 
is  under  two  millions,  and  of  these  the  majority 
are  to  be  found  in  tropical  countries.  Ceylon 
alone  has  900,000  of  them.  There  is  a  quarter 
of  a  million  in  Mauritius,  about  another  quarter 
of  a  million  in  British  Guiana  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  230,000  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  Malay  States.  Of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  South  Africa  has  by  far  the  largest 
share,  her  Indian  population  being  a  little 
under  160,000,  Natal  alone  accounting  for 
133,000.  But  this  is  not  the  result  of  ordinary 
migration.  The  nucleus  of  the  South  African 
Indian  community  was  formed  artificially  by 
Natal  herself.  Until  1911,  when  it  was  stopped 
by  the  Government  of  India,  there  was  for  many 
years  a  steady  stream  of  indentured  immi- 
gration into  Natal  to  supply  labour  to  the  sugar 
and  other  industries  of  that  colony.  The 
natural  increase  of  the  Indian  population  in 
South  Africa  is  now  much  larger  than  the 
increase  by  immigration.  In  the  whole  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  there  are  not  more 
than  7,000  Indians.  The  principal  movement 
of  Indians  to  the  Dominions  occurred  in  907-8, 
the  total  immigration  being  under  7,000.  Of 
this  number  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
1,200  now  remain  in  Canada,  there  having  been 
a  heavy  exodus  to  the  United  States,  while  quite 
a  number  have  returned  to  India.  The  signi- 
ficance of  these  trifling  totals  n)ust  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  India. 
Here,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  vast  population.  Were 
these  300  millions  subjected  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  Europe  and  were  they  imbued  by 
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tjie  adventurous  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Europe- 
ans, there  would  be  good  ground  for  alarm  in  the 
Dominions  at  the  possibilty  of  an  overwhelming 
influx  of  Indians.  But  those  are  precisely  the 
conditions  that  do  not  obtain  in  the  Indian 
Empire.  The  demand  for  labour  in  India  is 
always  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The 
tea-planters  of  Assam  are  obliged  to  compete 
with  the  Crown  Colonies  in  an  elaborate  system 
of  cooly  recruitment.  Labour-shortage  is  a 
chronic  difficulty  with  the  cotton  mills  of 
Bombay.  As  industrial  expansion  proceeds 
and  agricultural  methods  improve,  as  more 
land  is  brought  under  cultivation,  there  must 
be  a  diminishing  likelihood  of  emigration  from 
India  on  any  large  scale.  Add  to  this  the 
inherent  reluctance  of  the  Indian  to  go  far 
from  home,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
danger  of  "  white  men's  countries "  being 
swamped  by  Indian  immigrants  is  at  the  least 
remote.  It  is  never  likely  to  assume  such 
proportions  as  would  pass  the  wit  of  statesmen 
to  control. 

Similarly,  the  fear  of  economic  competition 
which  has  occasioned  the  present  controversy  in 
the  Transvaal,  is  equally  unfounded.  The  Indian 
trader  in  the  Transvaal  caters  for  a  very  limited 
portion  ot  the  community — chiefly  natives, 
"  coloured  "  persons,  and  what  in  South  Africa 
are  called  "  poor  whites  "  (that  is,  white  un- 
employed)— ^though  a  certain  number  of  respect- 
able Europeans  with  small  incomes  visits  his 
emporiums  surreptitiously.  In  this  sphere  the 
Indian  succeeds  because  the  white  trader  who 
caters  for  the  same  classes  of  the  community  is 
usually  neither  as  industrious,  as  thrifty,  as 
honest,  nor  as  skilful  as  the  Indian.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Indian  problem  does  not  in  the  eye- 
of  the  South  African  stand  alone.  It  is  a  part, 
and  a  minor  part,  of  the  larger  problems  of  race 
and  colour  that  he  has  to  deal  with  in  his  endeav- 
our to  make  South  AJrica  a  vhite  man's  country. 
He  is  not  actuated  by  malice  against  the  Indian 
as  such  ;  it  is  merely  that»the  Indian  problem, 
coming  as  it  does  on  the  top  of  the  many  othei* 
similar  problems,  is  regarded  by  him  as  an  ex- 
tremely annoy incT  and  unnecessary  "  last  straw." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  views  the  disabi- 
lities under  which  he  is  put  as  so  many  stigmata 
of  inferiority.  There  is  thus  considerable  erne* 
tion  on  either  side,  and  the  problem  is  accord- 
ingly difficult  of  solution.  General  Smut^  is 
known  to  be  favourably  disposed  towards  Indians 
and  his  services  to  India  as  the  only  Dominion 
statesman  in  the  War  Cabinet  have  been  many 
and  conspicuous.  He  may  be  relied  upon  to  do 
as  much  to  alleviate  the  position  of  the  Transvaal 
Indian  as  the  very  strong  anti-Indian  feeling  in 
the  North  of  the  Union  will  allow.  On  their 
side,  the  Transvaal  Indian  and  his  sympathisers 
in  Jndia  would  do  well  to  recognise  that  this 
feeling  exists,  and  refrain  from  weakening 
General  Smuts's  hands  by  demanding  at  the 
present  juncture  full  civic  rights  and  complete 
political  equality.  Such  demands  are  construed 
by  the  anti-Indians  as  being  a  breach  ot  the 
Smuts  Gandhi  agreement  of  1914  (see  above'i, 
which  General  Smuts  offered  as  "  a  complete  and 
final  settlement ;  "  '  and  though  a  glance  at  the 
correspondence  shows  that  Mr.  Gandhi  replied 
specifically  that  "  some  day  or  other  these 
matters  will  require  further  and  sympathetic 
consideiation  by  the  Government,"  yet  nothing 


could  be  more  unwise  than  to  prosecute  extreme 
demands  at  a  time  when  the  strength  of  anti- 
Indian  feeling  in  the  North  makes  it  impossible 
for  those  demands  to  receive  logical,  much  less 
sympathetic,  consideration. 

Indentured  Emigration. — The  institution  of 
indentured  labour  in  the  tropical  colonies  of  the 
Empire  is  one  of  long-standing.  As  far  back 
as  1864  indentured  emigration  from  India  to 
the  British  West  Indies  was  in  progress  under 
Government  control.  In  the  case  of  several 
of  the  tropical  colonies  there  has  been  no  inter- 
ruption since  then  in  the  steady  inflow  of  several 
thousands  of  Indian  labourers  annually.  In 
Mauritius,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Fede- 
rated Malay  States  and  Natal  the  system  for 
various  reasons  has  come  to  an  end ;  but  in  all 
those  countries  there  is  now  a  large  population 
of  Indians,  permanent  or  temporary,  engaged 
as  free  labourers  or  in  independent  positions. 
The  principal  colonies  in  which  indentured 
emigration  still  prevails  are  British  Guiana, 
Trinidad  and  Fiji.  Even  here,  however,  there 
has  been  a  progressive  decline  during  recent 
years,  owing  in  part  to  the  increased  difficulty 
of  recruiting  in  India.  This  difficulty  arises 
entirely  from  the  growing  demand  for  labour 
within  the  Indian  Empire,  consequent  upon 
industrial  expansion. 

The  indentured  system  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  It  is  disliked  in 
India  and  by  some  people  in  England,  because  it 
seems  to  present  features  analogous  to  slavery — 
in  that  for  the  term  of  his  indenture  the  la- 
bourer is  not  a  free  agent ;  he  is  ad  scriptus 
glebae^  and  bound  to  serve  the  employer  to 
whom  he  is  assigned  on  terms  which  are  abso- 
lutely fixed.  In  the  colonics  themselves  the 
system  is  unpopular  on  two  grounds — (1)  it 
tends  to  depress  the  current  rate  of  wages,  (2) 
only  a  minority  of  the  time-expired  coolies 
become  permanent  settlers,  the  majority  claim- 
ing their  return  passage  and  taking  money 
out  of  the  colony  in  the  form  of  savings.  From 
the  poiiit  of  view  of  the  labourer  himself,  the 
indenturea  system,  if  it  has  any  true  resem* 
blance  to  slavery,  is  a  kind  of  bondage  that 
is  easily  supportable.  He  is  supplied  with  a 
free  dwelling  under  highly  sanitary  conditions, 
his  wages  are  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  rate 
prevailing  in  the  open  market ;  no  deductions 
are  to  be  made  therefrom  for  rent,  hospital 
accommodation,  medical  attendance  or  medicine, 
which  the  estate  proprietors  are  bound  to  provide. 
Free  schooling  is  available  for  his  children; 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  his  indenture,  he  elects  to 
remain  in  the  Colony  he  is  given  a  free  grant 
of  Government  land.  These  are  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  British  Guiana  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  grant  of  land  they  are  similar 
to  those  in  other  colonies  where  indenture- 
immigration  is  in  force.  The  permanent  Indian 
population  in  British  Guiana  is  127,000;  in  Tri- 
nidad 113,000,  in  Fiji  40,000,  in  Mauritius 
258,000  and  113,000  in  Natal.  Other  colonies, 
such  as  Jamaica  and  Dutch  Guiana  (Suri- 
nam) have  small  communities,  amounting  in 
each  to  a  few  thousand  only  of  time-expired 
Indian  coolies.  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  the  Federated  Malay  States  continue  to 
attract  Indian  labourers,  chiefly  from  Southern 
India,  although  no  indenture  system  now 
exists  in  those  countries. 
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The  method  of  recruiting  indentured  coolies 
was  fully  described  in  the  1916  edition  of  the 
Indian  Year  Book,  pp.  467-8. 

Indians  in  the  Colonies. — Statement  shew- 
ing approximately  the  number  of  British  Indian 
subjects  in  the  various  colonies  and  Dominions — 

Trinidad    117,100 

British  Guiana         ..        ..  129,389 

Jamaica    20,000 

Fiji    44,220 

Surinam    26,919 

Reunion         ..       ..       ..  8,012 

Mauritius    257,697 

Federated  Malay  States      . .  210,000 

Straits  Settlements   . .       .  .Figures  not  avail- 
able. 

Cape  Colony   6,600 

Natal    133,031 

Transvaal       ..  ..  10,048 

Orange  Free  State     ..       ..  106 
Southern  Rhodesia    . .       .  .Figures  not  avail- 
able. 

Australia    Do. 

Kew  Zealand   Do. 

Canada   Under  2,000  (the 

number  is  un- 
certain). 

Commission  of   Inquiry    Appointed. — 

About  the  end  of  1912,  the  Government  of 
India  appointed  a  Commission  of  two,  Mr.  J. 
McNeill  and  Mr.  Chiman  Lai,  to  report  upon 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  Indian  immigrants 
in  the  Colonies.  The  Commissioners  were  also 
desired  to  submit  recommendations  as  to  any 
arrangements  which  may  be  considered  desir- 
able to  promote  their  welfare.  The  main 
points  to  which  they  were  to  direct  attention 
were  :  the  housing  of  the  labourers  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  in  which  they  live;  the 
adequacy  of  medical  arrangements :  whether 
tasks  are  moderate,  hours  of  work  suitable  and 
wages  adequate  ;  whether  the  administration  of 
justice  is  fairly  conducted  and  whether  labourers 
meet  with  any  difficulties  in  prosecuting  em- 
ployers or  defending  themselves  ;  whether  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  laboiu*  laws  are  in  any 
case  excessive  or  unsuitable ;  whether  the 
labourers  are  subjected  to  undue  restrictions, 
outside  working  hours,  and  whether  they  enjoy 
sufficient  facilities  for  proceeding  to  the  Pro- 
tector of  Immigrants  or  to  the  Magistrate  to 
lodge  complaints ;  the  relations  generally  between 
employers  and  labourers  ;  whether  facilities  are 
afforded  to  Indian  labourers  in  social  and  religi- 
ous matters ;  and  whether  repatriations  are 
promptly  made  and  whether  immigrants  experi- 
ence any  difficulty  in  obtaining  repatriation. 
They  were  desired  to  report  specially  in  respect 
of  certain  features  of  the  system.  These  were 
connected  with  any  excessive  number  of  prosecu- 
tions of  labourers?  by  employers,  the  position  of 
()he  Protector        Immigrants,  the  terms  of 


agreement  which  the  emigrant  is  required  to 
sign;  the  position  of  free  Indians,  female  indet- 
ture,  and  suicides  and    immorality  on  the 


Merits  of  the  system. — The  Commissioners 
were  engaged  in  their  investigation  for  about  11 
months.  They  visited  Trinidad,  British  Guiana, 
Jamaica  and  Fiji,  and  also  the  Dutch  Colony  of 
Surinam  which  is  permitted  to  recruit  labourers 
under  contract  of  indenture  in  India.  Their 
report  is  in  two  parts,  Trinidad  and  British 
Guiana  taking  up  the  first,  and  the  rest  the 
second  part.  After  a  detailed  exposition  of  the 
state  of  things  in  respect  of  the  points  mention- 
ed above  in  each  of  the  colonies  visited  by  them, 
the  Commissioners  observe  :  '*  We  are  convinced 
that  notwithstanding  our  possibly  disproportion- 
ate presentation  of  the  unsatisfactory  features 
of  the  existing  system,  a  careful  study  of  the 
facts  elicited  during  our  inquiry  will  result  in 
the  conclusion  that  its  advantages  have  far 
outweighed  its  disadvantages.  The  great 
majority  of  emigrants  exchanged  grinding  po- 
verty with  practically  no  hope  of  betterment 
for  a  condition  varying  from  simple  but  seciu-e 
comfort  to  solid  prosperity.  Emigrants  live 
under  very  much  better  conditions  than  their 
relatives  in  India,  and  have  had  opportunities  of 
prospering  which  exceeded  their  own  wildest 
hopes.  They  became  citizens  of  the  colonies  to 
which  they  emigrated  and  both  they  and  their 
descendants  have  attained  to  positions  com- 
manding general  respect  and  consideration."  As 
regards  the  moral  condition  of  the  immigrants, 
the  Commissioners  observe  :  "  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  morality  of  an  estate  population 
compares  very  unfavourably  with  that  of  an 
Indian  village,  and  that  the  trouble  originates  in 
the  class  of  women  who  emigrate."  The  rates 
of  suicide  among  the  indentured  labourers  are 
high  as  compared  with  those  among  free  Indians 
in  the  colonies,  and  much  higher  than  those 
among  the  population  in  the  provinces  of  India. 
In  Trinidad  the  suicide  rate  for  the  total  Indian 
population  was  134  p^  million  and  for  the 
indentured  400  per  million.  The  suicide  rates 
among  Indians  in  the  other  colonies  were:  British 
Guiana,  unindentured,  52  per  million,  indentured 
100  per  million;  Jamaica,  396  per  million, 
suicides  amongst  the  unindentured  not  being 
separately  recorded;  Dutch  Guiana,  unindentur- 
ed, 49,  indentured  91;  Fiji,  unindentured,  14 
per  million,  indentured,  926  per  million.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  the  average  suicide  rates  for  India 
are,  the  Bombay  Presidency  28*8  per  million, 
the  United  Provinces  whence  most  emigrants 
are  drawn,  63  per  million  and  Madras,  the  other 
chief  source  of  supply  to  Fiji,  45  per  miUion. 

Indian  Feeling. — For  some  years  past,  there 
has  been  a  growing  feeling  amongst  Indian 
leaders  that  the  indentured  system  of  labour  was 
inconsistent  with  national  self-respect,  and 
should  be  stopped.  This  feeling  originated  in  the 
belief  that  the  treatment  accorded  to  Indians  in 
the  self-governing  Dominions  especially  in  South 
Africa,  was  due  to  the  Dominion  people  com- 
ing to  think  poorly  of  Indians  as  a  race  because 
of  the  class  represented  by  indentured  labourers. 
In  1910,  the  Government  of  India  accepted  a 
resolution  moved   by  the  late  Mr,  Gokhale 
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putting  an  end  to  the  indentured  system  so  far  I 
as  Natal  was  concerned.  In  1912,  however,  they 
opposed  his  resolution  to  abolish  the  system 
altogether.  Opinion  in  India  has  been  ripening 
fast  against  the  system,  and  it  is  reinforced  by 
the  rapid  industrial  development  of  the  country 
making  largely  increasing  demands  on  the 
labour  market,  depleted  to  some  extent  by  the 
ravages  of  plague  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  startling  figures  of  suicide  and  the  admis- 
sions as  regards  the  prevalence  of  gross 
immorality  among  estate  populations,  have 
roused  public  feeling  in  the  country,  and  this 
has  been  accentuated  by  well-autheuti 
Gated  stories  of  young  caste  women  of  respect- 
ability having  been  decoyed  by  dishonest 
recruiting  agents  to  the  emigration  depots, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews,  late  of  St.' Stephen's  Col- 
lege, Delhi,  and  now  connected  with  the  school 
conducted  on  his  own  original  lines  by 
Sir  Eabindranath  Tagore — the  poet -laureate  of 
Asia,  as  the  Viceroy  aptly  called  him — at 
Bolpur  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  was  deput- 
ed by  the  Indian  Citizenship  Association 
of  Bombay  to  visit  Fiji,  and  to  investigate  the 
conditions'  which  make  for  the  frightful  rate 
of  suicide  recorded  in  that  colony.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  Pearson,  who  is  also 
associated  with  the  Bolpur  School.  Messrs. 
Andrews  and  Pearson,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
visited  South  Africa  when  the  Passive  Resis- 
tance struggle  led  by  JNIr.  Gandhi  was  at  its 
height,  and  rendered  valuable  service  in 
bringing  about  the  settlement  that  was  even- 
tually arrived  at. 

Protected  Emigration.— In  a  speech  deli- 
vered in  Council  on  September  5, 1916,  H.  E.  the 
Viceroy  stated  that  the  Government  of  India 
Were  contemplating  the  control  of  the  operations 
of  persons  engaged  in  supplying  labour  to  the 
Colonies.  "  Labourers,"  said  His  Excellency, 
**  have  a  right  to  emigrate  if  they  wish,  and  it 
would  be  very  unwise  and  very  undesirable  on 
our  part  to  prevent  them,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
trying  to  devise  arrangements  which  will  secure 
that  recruitment  in  this  country  is  conducted 
under  decent  conditions,  that  a  proper  sex  ratio 
will  be  maintained  and  that  on  arrival  in  the 
country  of  their  destination  they  will  be  proper- 
ly treated  and  allowed  to  engage  themselves  on 
terms  at  least  as  free  as  those  obtaining  at  pre- 
sent in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where  a  labourer 
can  leave  his  employer  by  giving  a  month's 
notice.  I  think  it  will  be  clear  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  question  that  the  Government  of 
India  would  be  departing  gravely  from  its  duty 
if  it  allowed  emigrant  labour  to  leave  this  coun- 
try without  proper  protection  and  safeguards. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  labourers,  I  be- 
lieve a  very  small  number,  who  emigrate  as 
genuine  free  labourers,  that  is  to  say  unassisted 
by  pecuniary  help  and  uninvited  by  any  inte- 
rested agency.  But,  if  We  confine  ourselves  to 
the  abolition  of  our  existing  indentured  emigra- 
tion, a  position  will  arise  in  which  the  parties 
interested  in  procuring  Indian  labour  will  be 
free  to  induce  labour  to  emigrate  by  pecuniary 
help  under  any  conditions  they  like,  so  long  as 
the  labourer  does  not  go  under  indenture.  The 
a  buses  likely  to  arise  out  of  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  very  serious.  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
state  of  affairs  which  existed  before  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Assam  Labour  and  Emigration 


Act,  in  connection  with  so-called  free  labour.  The 
consequence  of  this  system  was,  as  Sir  Charles 
Rivaz  put  it  in  his  speech  before  the  Legislative 
Council  in  1901,  that  a  horde  of  unlicensed  and 
uncontrolled  labour  purveyors  and  recruiters 
sprang  into  existence,  who  under  the  guise  of 
assisting  free  emigration  made  large  illicit  gains 
by  inducing,  under  false  pretences,  ignorant  men 
and  women  to  allow  themselves  to  be  conveyed 
to  Assam.  These  emigrants  were,  it  is  true, 
placed  under  labour  contracts  on  arriving  in 
that  province,  but  the  abuses  complained  of 
arose  in  connection  with  the  recruitment  and 
not  with  the  contract.  Similarly  when  the  sys- 
tem of  indentured  emigration  first  arose  in  India 
the  only  caution  required  was  that  intending 
emigrants  should  appear  before  a  magistrate  and 
satisfy  him  as  to  their  freedom  of  choice  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  conditions  they  were 
accepting.  It  was  shown,  in  a  report  submitted 
in  1840,  that  abuses  undoubtedly  did  exist  in 
connection  with  recruitment  in  India,  abuses 
which  the  constantly  increased  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  successive  Acts  of  the  legislature  where 
designed  to  correct.  Uncontrolled  recruitment 
cannot,  it  is  clear,  be  permitted  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Lord  Hardinge  promised,  and  I 
associate  myself  with  him,  to  deal  with  certain 
points.  These  points  were  the  better  supervision 
of  colonial  recruiting  in  India,  the  insertion  of 
information  regarding  the  penal  conditions  at- 
taching to  labour  contracts  in  the  indenture 
signed  by  intending  emigrants  and  the  undesir- 
ability  of  labourers  in  the  colonies  being  com- 
pelled to  do  work  repellent  to  their  caste  ideas 
and  religious  beliefs,  llegarding  the  first  matter 
we  have  already  consulted  local  Governments 
very  fully  when  asking  their  views  as  to  the  pre- 
cautions which  will  be  required  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  indentured  emigration.  As  to  the 
second  point  you  are  no  doubtaware  that  Fijihas 
now  abolished  imprisonment  for  labour  offences 
and  other  colonies  are  arranging  to  follow  suit. 
But  there  will  still  be  certain  provisions  remain- 
ing which  we  think  should  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  intending  emigrants  and  we  have  ar- 
ranged to  do  this  as  soon  as  the  various  colonial 
legislatures  concerned  have  passed  the  amend- 
ments to  which  I  have  alluded." 

Indenturing  Abolished.— In  1917  the  situa- 
tion underwent  a  radical  change.  Whilst  no 
official  pronouncement  was  made,  the  idea  gained 
popular  acceptance  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  proposed  that  the  system  of  indenturing 
should  be  continued  for  a  further  period  of  five 
vears,  pending  the  working  out  of  an  alternative 
system  of  recruitment.  This  aroused  strong 
protests  throughout  the  country.  Whilst  a  re- 
asonable desire  was  manifest  not  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  Government  and  of  the  colonies 
in  time  of  war,  it  was  felt  that  the  continuance 
of  a  system  open  to  such  grave  objections  for  ten 
years — five  years  for  recruitment  and  five  years 
for  the  new  indentures  to  expire — was  too  long. 
Public  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  country. 
Government  solved  the  difficulty  by  prohibiting 
all  emigration  from  India,  as  a  war  measure,  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  labour ;  subsequently 
assurances  were  given  that  the  system  would 
never  be  revived.  Thus  indenturing  ended  by 
a  side  issue,  but  nevertheless  one  which  was  quite 
definite.  The  question  of  existing  indentures, 
however,  still  remained  to  be  settled.  During 
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1919  considerable  steps  were  taken  towards  im- 
proving the  conditions  under  which  those  Indians 
who  still  had  to  work  under  the  system,  lived  ; 
while  in  regard  to  Fiji,  the  Viceroy,  on  Noveml?er 
24,  made  the  following  announcement:  The 
conditions  of  labour  in  this  island  have  without 
doubt  been  improved  during  the  last  few  years 
but  not,  I  am  afraid,  to  the  extent  which  we  have 
demanded.  Consequently  T  pressed  for  the  can- 
cellation of  all  outstanding  indentures  by  the  end  of 
the  present  year.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  has  agreed  to  the  cancellation  of  inden- 
tures on  all  estates  on  which  the  principal  reforms 
recommended  by  Mr.  Andrews  have  not  been 
carried  out  on  the  1st  January,  1920,  but  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  this,  and  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  commuting  the  remaining  indentures  and 
freeing  every  Indian  labourer  in  Fiji  on  the  1st 
of  January  next." 

Assisted  Emigration.— Subsequently  a  com- 
mittee sat  in  London  to  consider  what  form  of 
assisted  emigration  should  take  the  place  of  the 
indentures.  Its  report  was  issued  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  and  the  chief  recommend- 
ations are  here  summarised. 

Under  this  scheme  the  Indian  will  arrive  in 
the  colony  entirely  free  from  debt  and  of  any 
liability  for  the  cost  of  his  introduction.  He  will 
be  in  no  sense  restricted  to  service  under  a  parti- 
cular employer,  except  that,  for  his  own  protec- 
tion, a  selected  employer  will  be  chosen  for  him 
for  the  first  six  months.  This  employer  can  be 
changed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Protector  of 
Immigrants,  if  su])stantial  reason  can  be  adduc- 
ed. From  the  time  of  his  arrival  the  immigrant 
will  be  given  land  to  cultivate  for  his  own  bene- 
fit. Each  male  adult  employed  in  an  agricultural 
industry  will  be  granted  for  his  personal  use  and 
cultivation  a  garden  plot  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
after  six  months'  service  and  a  larger  plot  of 
one-third  of  an  acre  will  be  made  available 
whenever  practicable  by  way  of  reward.  At  the 
end  of  three  years'  employment  under  any  of  the 
employers  on  the  register  steps  will  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  land  is  available  for  settlement  in  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  manner.  In  each  colony 
there  will  be  a  department  responsible  for  the 
provision  of  sufficient  land  to  meet  all  bona  fide 
applications  and  for  rendering  it  suitable  for 
agriculture  by  adequate  clearing,  irrigation  and 
drainage.  These  holdings  will  be  up  to  five 
acres  in  extent,  they  will  be  subject  to  a  reason- 
able annual  rent  in  the  case  of  lease-holds,  and 
the  settlements  will  be  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.   Under  the  proposed  system  the  immi- 
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grant  can  be  proceeded  against  only  by  way  of 
a  civil  suit  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law  and  will 
not  be  liable  to  any  criminal  penalties.  A  mini- 
mum wage  will  be  fixed,  subject  to  periodical 
revision.  During  the  first  twelve  months  the 
children  under  eleven  years  will  be  entitled  to  free 
rations  while  children  under  five  will  be  given  a 
face  milk  ration  during  the  whole  time  that  their 
parents  remain  in  the  service  of  an  employer  on 
the  register.  The  provision  of  married  quarters 
separate  from  the  "  single "  quarters  will  be 
made  compulsory  upon  all  employers  of  more 
than  twenty  adult  Indian  immigrants  and  will 
be  insisted  upon  so  far  as  possible  in  the  case 
of  all  other  employers  on  the  register.  This 
register  will  contain  the  names  of  only  "  approv- 
ed employers  "  that  is  to  say  of  persons  desirous 
of  employing  assisted  emigrants,  who  have  appli- 
ed to  the  Protector  of  Immigrants  and  who 
have  been  found  on  inquiry  to  be  suitable.  Re- 
patriation will  be  assisted  when  it  is  desired. 
The  emigrants  will  receive  for  himself  and  his  de- 
pendents half  the  passage  money  after  three 
years'  service  and  a  larger  proportion  up  to  the 
whole  cost  after  seven  years*  service. 

With  regard  to  recruitment,  Emigration  Agents 
will  be  licensed  and  paid  fixed  salaries,  with  pos- 
sibly additional  money  grants  for  meritorious 
work.  Their  work  will  be  supervised  by  In- 
spectors of  Emigration,  who  will  be  men  of  stand- 
ing on  a  graded  scale  of  pay.  Over  them  will  be 
an  Emigration  Commissioner,  who  will  be  a 
Colonial  Civil  Service  official,  and  a  Protector 
of  Immigrants,  appointed  by  each  Local  Govern- 
ment to  supervise  emigration  in  the  province 
affected.  In  each  colony  will  be  a  Protector 
of  Immigrants.  The  Emigration  Depots  will 
be  visited  by  non-official  gentlemen  of  standing 
in  the  district  as  also  will  be  the  Central  Depot. 
The  emigration  of  whole  families  will  be  en- 
couraged but  persons  below  the  age  of  eighteen 
will  be  assisted  to  emigrate  only  when  accom- 
panied by  their  parents  or  guardians.  Women 
unaccompanied  by, their  families  will  not  be 
assisted  and  the  r^lje  requiring  a  certam  pro- 
portion of  women  to  men  will  be  abolished. 

The  report  was  published  at  a  time  when  the 
political  energies  of  India  were  concentrated  on 
the  development  of  the  Indian  constitution 
and  the  pending  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  discuss  these  questions  on  the  spot.  It 
attracted  little  attention.  So  far  as  opinion  was 
expressed,  whilst  recognising  that  the  system 
was  an  immense  advance  on  the  system  of  in- 
denture, it  was  thought  undesirable  for  Govern- 
I  ment  to  take  so  large  a  part  in  the  direction  of 
'  emigration  to  distant  lands. 
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More  than  sixty  years  have  gone  by  since  the 
Parsi  community,  in  the  persons  of  the  late 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  and  other  members  of  the 
firm  of  Cama  &  Co.,  led  the  way  in  the  sojourn 
of  Indians  in  England  for  business  purposes. 
This  lead  it  has  since  maintained,  though  there 
are  both  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  business 
men  firmly  established  there.  Nor  are  the 
professions  unrepresented,  for  there  are  in 
London  and  elsewhere  practising  barristers, 
solicitors  and  medical  men  of  Indian  birth. 
Three  Indians  are  on  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Council ;  and  last  year  another  in  the  person  of 
Lord  Sinha  led  the  way  as  the  first  Indian  to  be 
raised  to  the  peerage  and  to  be  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Home  Government.  The 
early  years  of  the  present  century  saw  the 
gathering  of  a  new  Indian  element  in  perma- 
nent residence — that  of  retired  oflQcials  (parti- 
cularly of  the  I.  M.  S.)  and  business  men,  or 
people  of  independent  means  who  from  pre- 
ference or  in  order  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated in  England,  leave  the  land  of  their  birth 
and  seldom  if  ever  visit  it  again.  Further,  the 
stream  of  Indian  summer  visitors  includes 
wealthy  people  who  come  regularly.  In  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  before  the  transfer  of  the  Indian 
Corps  in  France  to  Eastern  theatres,  thousands 
of  our  valiant  Indian  soldiers,  wounded  or  invali- 
ded from  Flanders,  went  to  England  to  be  imrsed 
back  to  health  in  the  well-equipped  and  ad- 
mirably administered  Indian  hospitals,  some  in 
Hampshire  but  chiefly  at  Brighton  where  the 
fact  is  being  commemorated  by  a  permanent 
Indian  provided  memorial.  The  investigation 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Government  of 
Indii  Bill,  1919,  resulted  in  the  sojourn  in 
London  for  some  months  of  many  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  Indian  political  life. 

The  Students. 

But  under  normal  conditions  it  is  the  student 
community  ^vhich  constitutes  the  greatly 
preponderating  element  and  creates  an  Indian 
problem.  Its  numbers  multiplied  ten  or  twelve- 
fold in  the  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  War, 
the  increase  being  especially  rapid  after  1904 
or  1905.  There  was  indeed  an  artificial  inflation 
some  five  years  later  when  many  youths  (some 
of  them  ill  prepared)  were  hurried  off  to  the  Inns 
of  Court  in  order  to  be  entered  before  the 
standard  of  the  examinations  qualifying  for 
admission  was  raised.  This  sudden  ex- 
pansion was  duly  worked  off  but  there  was 
development  in  other  directions,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  technical  and  engineering 
schools  and  classes.  After  a  very  considerable 
temporary  check  caused  by  the  European  War 
the  number  rapidly  expanded  last  year  in 
spite  of  pressure  in  both  passage  and  college 
accommodation.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
graduate  or  under  graduate  student,  there  are 
many  youths  of  good  family,  some  of  them  heirs 
of  Native  States,  admitted  into  our  public 
schools,  such  as  Eton  and  Harrow.  There  are 
always  some  200  or  ?.00  Indians,  at  the  Inns  of 
Court.  Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  welcome 
increase  in  the  number  of  technical  and  indus- 
trial students.  Altogether,  including  technical 
and  medical  students,  there  must  be  50(»  young 
Indians   in  London.  Edinburgh,  Cambridge, 


Dxford,  Glasgow  and  Manchester  stand  next  on 
the  list,  while  there  are  smaller  numbers  at 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield  and  Liverpool. 

The  Advisers. 

It  is  well  known  that  until  a  few  years  ago 
the  young  Indians,  apart  from  inadequately 
supported  unofficial  effort  and  the  chance  of 
coming  under  the  influence  of  English  friends 
of  their  families,  were  practically  left  to  their 
own  devices.  But  in  April  1909  Lord  Morley, 
as  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  an  India 
Office  Committee,  created  for  their  benefit 
a  Bureau  of  Information  and  appointed  Dr. 
T.  VV.  Arnold  to  the  charge  of  it  under  the 
title  of  Educational  Adviser.  The  Bureau 
was  located  in  due  time  at  21,  Cromwell  Boad, 
together  with  the  National  Indian  Association 
and  the  Northbrook  Society,  which  were  thus 
given  spacious  quarters  for  their  social  work 
among  the  young  men,  without  incurring  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  prohibitive 
cost  of  heavy  rent.  (For  Burmese  students 
distinct  club  accommodation  is  provided  in  the 
commodious  Albion  House,  St.  Peter's  Square. 
Hammersmith,  W.  C).  Lord  Morley  also  estab- 
lished an  Advisory  Committee,  mainly  composed 
of  influential  Indian  residents,  but  which 
has  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  India 
corresponding  provincial  committees  were 
formed  to  help  and  advise  intending  stu- 
dents. The  work  of  the  Bureau  rapidly 
expanded,  and  in  consequence  Lord  Crewe 
in  1912  re-organised  the  arrangements  imder 
the  general  charge  of  a  Secretary  for  Indian 
students,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  C.  E.  Mallet  who 
resigned  at  the  close  of  1916.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Arnold  under  the  designation  of 
Educational  Adviser  for  Indian  Students  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  N.  C.  Sen  has  followed 
Dr.  Arnold  as  Local  Adviser  in  London,  and 
there  are  corresponding  oflicers  at  the  modern 
provincial  universities. 

Two  strange  delusions  (in  some  cases  they 
may  be  called  deliberate  misrepresentations) 
have  been  propagated  in  reference  to  these 
arrangements.  One  is  that  the  India  Office 
set  up  the  Bureau  in  order  to  track  down  the 
wave  of  seditious  sentiment  which  culminated 
in  the  assassination  of  Sir  Curzon  VVyllie  in 
1909.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Bureau 
was  established  three  months  before  the  com- 
mission of  that  crime,  and  was  proposed  at 
least  a  year  previously.  The  object,  as  2  he 
Times  observed  in  September  1908,  was  not 
*'  to  put  these  young  men  into  political  leading 
strings,  nor  officially  to  restrict  their  liberty. 
It  lies  in  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  facilitate 
their  educational  progress  and  their  general 
welfare,  and  in  bringing  them  under  whole- 
some and  helpful  influence."  Dr.  Arnold  accepted 
his  appointment  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  there  would  be  no  espionage. 

Removing  Barriers. 

It  is  no  less  of  a  delusion  for  the  students 
to  hold,  as  some  of  their  elder  fellow-country- 
men have  encouraged  them  to  do,  that  the 
Bureau  is  responsible  for  restrictive  rules  and 
regulations  of  colleges  and  other  Institutions, 
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or  at  any  rate  for  their  continuance  in  spite 
of  protests.  So  far  from  blocking  the  way, 
the  Bureau  has  been  singularly  successful  in 
opening  closed  doors  and  mitigating  any  real 
grievances.  Its  greatest  triumph  is  that  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  naturally  the 
difficulties  of  admission  have  been  most  pro- 
nounced, it  has  paved  the  way  to  the  creation  of 
University  machinery  to  replace  its  own  oper- 
ations. The  Oriental  Delegacy  at  Oxford  and 
the  Inter-collegiate  Indian  Students*  Committee 
at  Cambridge  have  now  undertaken  all  the  work 
hitherto  carried  on  by  the  Local  Advisers,  and 
thus  Indian  undergraduates  are  given  a  welcome 
locus  standi.  Every  element  of  Government 
control,  so  disliked  by  many  of  the  students, 
has  been  eliminated  by  this  practical  recogni- 
tion by  the  two  ancient  universities  of  a  special 
responsibility  towards  Indians  imbibing  their 
culture  and  traditions.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  makes  grants  to  these  bodies,  which 
are  about  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  his  former 
local  representatives.  Familiarity  with  the 
conditions  is  assured  by  the  appointment  of  the 
late  Local  Advisers  as  the  respective  secretaries. 

Sir  T.  Morison's  Committee  on  State  Techni- 
cal Scholarships  reported  in  1913  that  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  young  Indians 
in  supplementing  academic  instruction  by 
technical  experience  in  factories  and  work- 
shops are  general  in  character,  being  also  ap- 
plicable to  their  English  contemporaries,  and 
that  there  is  *'  on  the  whole  very  little  evidence 
of  a  racial  prejudice  against  Indians."  Kor 
need  any  youth  go  to  England  under  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  facilities  for  his  education 
and  their  limitations.  The  excellent  "  Hand- 
book of  Information  for  Indian  Students  " 
issued  by  the  National  Indian  Association  and 
the  Advisory  Committee,  now  in  its  Fixteenth 
edition  (1919)  supplies  all  relevant  facts  and 
advice  ;  and  on  personal  details,  the  Indian 
Advisory  Committees  can  be  consulted. 

Persuasion  not  Coercion. 

It  is  not  the  case,  as  some  Anglo-Indians  of 
the  old  type  imagine,  that  the  Bureau  could 
easily  exercise  disciplinary  control  over  all 
young  Indians  in  London  and  elsewhere.  The 
fact  is  that  except  in  respect  to  holders  of  Gov- 
ernment and  some  Native  State  Scholarships  it 
hap  no  disciplinary  authority  save  when  parents 
place  their  sons  under  the  guardianship  of  Mr. 
N.  C.  Sen  or  some  other  Local  A  dviser,  and  even 
in  these  cases  the  control  can  only  be  exercised 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
regular  allowances.  The  Bureau  has  had  a 
most  beneficial  influence  in  saving  scores  of 


young  men  from  falling  into  debt,  intemperance 
or  marital  folly,  but  this  has  been  exercised 
-not  coercively  but  by  friendly  personal  contact 
and  keeping  before  them  the  obligation  and 
necessity  from  every  point  of  view  of  adhering 
to  the  purposes  of  culture  and  equipment  for 
which  they  have  gone  to  England. 

The  students  have  hosts  of  non-offlcia 
friends  and  helpers.  Under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Hawke  and  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Carmichael  an  Indian  Gymkhana  Club  has  a  fine 
sports  centre  at  Acton,  the  Mill  Hill  Park  Club's 
ground  having  been  taken  over.  The  cricket 
eleven  of  the  Club  has  an  excellent  record  in 
matches  at  lords  and  the  Oval  and  with  subur- 
ban clubs. 

Students  and  the  War. 

The  removal  of  misunderstanding  should  be 
materially  promoted  by  the  changed  and  ara- 
tifying  conditions  brou^zht  about  by  India's 
response  to  the  call  of  Empire  in  the  Great  War. 
In  this  call  young  Indians  in  England  shared  by 
the  formation  of  the  Indian  Field  Ambulance 
Corps  (which  reached  a  total  enrolled  strength 
of  272)  and  in  other  ways.  Good  feeling  has 
also  been  promoted  by  the  remarkable  records 
of  a  good  proportion  of  Indian  students  at  the 
universities  when  they  were  almost  entirely 
depleted  of  Young  British  contemporaries 
doing  national  war  service.  The  distinctions 
gained  are  evidence  of  the  better  type  of  Indian 
student  that  has  recently  gone  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  the  generosity  with  which  the 
universities  and  colleges  there  allow  Indians 
to  share  in  the  endowments  they  have  at  their 
disposal.  While  they  have  been  at  an 
advantage  from  the  absence  of  English  compe- 
titors, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
standard  of  attainment  required  has  been 
appreciably  lowered  for  the  benefit  of  Indians. 
But  with  the  restoration  of  normal  condition 
competition  is  becoming  more  severe  and  not 
least  in  respect  to  the  pressing  claims  for  admis- 
sion to  the  older  universities.  To  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  capability,  with  due  regard  to  other 
responsibilities,  the  British  universities  are 
always  ready  to  admit  Indian  students  of  ap- 
proved ability  and  attainment;  what  they  cannot 
stand  is  the  lazy,  incompetent  and  untrained 
man. 

The  whole  position  is  sympathetically  dealt 
with  in  the  four  annual  reports  of  Sir  Charles 
Mallet  from  1913  to  1916  on  the  work  of  the 
Indian  Students*  Department.  (Cd.  7160, 
Cd.  7719  Cd.  8127,  and  Cd.  8418  priced  at 
2|d.  each,  excepting  Cd.  8127,  which  is  2(14 
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Full  details  of  the  regulations  governing  appointments  to  the  Indian  Services  are  pub- 
lished in  the  India  Office  List.  The  more  essential  particulars,  except  as  regards  the  Civil 
Service  and  Police, — of  which  fuller  details  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  book — ate  given  below. 

Indian  Agricultural  Service. 


The  appointment?  in  the  Indian  Agricultural 
Service  include  those  of  Deputy  Director  of 
Agriculture,  Agricultural  Chemist,  Economic 
Botanist,  Mycologist,  Entomologist,  Professors 
of  Agriculture,  Chemistry  and  Botany  at  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  and  the  like.  Some  of  these 
are  included  in  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Government  of  India,  but  the  majority  are 
included  in  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  of 
the  several  provinces  of  India.  In  some*  cases 
candidates  will  be  appointed  direct  to  these 
posts,  but  in  most  cases  they  will  be  appointed 
as  supernumeraries,  will  undergo  a  fuither 
course  of  training  in  India  in  Indian  agriculture, 
and  will  be  appointed  to  posts,  for  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  they  are  con- 
sidered suitable,  on  the  regular  establishment 
as  vacancies  occur.  Appointments  are  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  as  occasion 
may  require.  Candidates  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
not  less  than  23,  nor  more  than  30  years  of  age. 
In  selecting  candidates  for  appointment, 
weight  will  be  given  to  the  possession  of  (a)  a 
University  degree  in  honours  in  science  or  the 
diploma  of  a  recognised  school  of  agriculture 
or  other  like  distinction  ;  (6)  qualifications  in 
a  special  science  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
vacancy  to  be  filled  ;  (c)  practical  experience. 
Importance  is  also  attached  to  bodily  activity 
and  ability  to  ride,  and  selected  candidates 
have  to  undergo  an  examination  by  the  Medical 
Board  of  the  India  Office  as  to  their  physical 
fitness  for  service  in  India. 


The  salary  attached  to  posts  in  the  Indian 
Agricultural  Service  will  ordinarily  be : — 
Ks. 

For  the  first  year        . .  400  per  mensem. 
„      second  year     . .  430 
„      third  year       . .  460  „ 
„      fourth  and  subse- 
quent years  . .  500  rising  by  annual 
increments  of  its. 
50  a  month  to  Rs. 
1,000  a  month. 
Candidates  who  are  required  to  undergo  a 
further  course  of  training  in  India  as  explained 
above    will    be    appointed    on    this  scale 
of  salary,  commencing  on  a  pay  of  Us.  400. 
Where,  for  special  reasons,  a  candidate  is  re- 
cruited for  direct  appointment  to  one  of  the 
regular  posts  under  paragraph  1,  his  initial  pay 
will  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  special 
qualifications  on  the  length  of  European  ex- 
perience required  for  the  appointment  for  which 
he  is  specially  selected,  but  his  subsequent 
increments  of  salary  will  be  regulated  by  the 
foregoing  scale.    In  addition  to  this  scale  of 
pay,  officers  filling  appointments  directly  under 
the  Government  of  India,  as  distinguished  from 
appointments  under  Local  Governments  (but 
not  including  officers  holding  supernumerary 
posts,  the  post  of  Inspector-General,  or  the  post 
of  Director  of  the  Pusa  Institute)  will  be  eligible 
for  local  allowances  conditional  on  approved 
good  work,  and  the  Government  reserves  to 
itself  the  fullest  discretion  as  to  granting,  with- 
holding, or  withdrawing  them. 


Indian  Civil  Veterinary  Department, 


The  officers  of  the  Indian  Civil  Veterinary 
Department  perform  or  supervise  all  official 
veterinary  work  in  India,  other  than  that  of 
the  Army,  and  are  debarred  from  private  pro- 
fessional practice  in  India.  Their  duties  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

(a)  Educational  work  in  veterinary  colleges; 

(b)  Horse  and  mule  breeding  ; 

(c)  Cattle  disease  and  cattle  breeding. 
Appointments  to  this  Department  are  made, 

as  vacancies  occur,  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  Candidates  must  not  (except  on 
special  grounds  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State)  be  over  26  years  of  age,  and  must 


possess  a  diploma  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  Evidence  of  a  know- 
ledge of  bacteriology,  and  of  capacity  for  carry- 
ing out  original  research,  will  be  specially  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  claims  of  candi- 
dates. Good  health,  a  sound  constitution,  and 
active  habits  are  essential,  and  candidates  must 
be  certified  by  the  Medical  Board  of  the  India 
Office  to  be  physically  fit  for  service  in  India. 

Pay  will  be  as  follows  : — On  arrival  in  India 
Rs.  500  a  month,  rising  by  Rs.  40  each  year  to 
Rs,  1,100,  which  rate  will  continue  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  to  the  end  of  the  20th 
year  of  service  ;  after  the  beginning  of  the  21st 
year  Rs.  1,200  a  month. 


Ecclesiastical  Establishments  (Church  of  England). 


Appointments  of  Chaplains  on  Probation  are 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  as  vacancies  occur.  Candi- 
dates for  these  appointments  must  be  Priests 
who  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty-seven  and 
thirty-four  years,  and  have  been  for  three  years 
altogether  in  Holy  Orders.  Applications  for 
nominations  should  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

A  Chaplain  will  be  on  probation  for  three 
years  (a) ;  if  confirmed  in  his  appointment  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  he  will  be  admitted  as  a 
Junior  Chaplain, 


The  salaries  of  Chaplains  are : — 

Senior  Chaplains,  Rs.  10,200  per  annum  for 
five  years,  and  then  Rs.  12,000  per 
annum. 

Junior  Chaplains,  Rs.  6,360  per  annum  for 
five  years,  and  thereafter  Rs.  8,160  per 
annum  until  promoted  to  be  Senior 
Chaplains. 

Chaplains  on  Probation,  Rs,  5,760  per 
annum. 

A  Junior  Chaplain  becomes  a  Senior  Chap- 
lain after  ten  years'  service,  excluding 
the  period  of  probation. 
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The  retiring  pay  of  Chaplains  is  regulated  by 
the  following  scale: — 

Per  annum. 
£    8.  d. 

After  23  years'  service,  with  an 
actual  residence  in  India  of  20 
years,  including  the  period  of 
probation   365    0  0 


On  Medical  Certificate.             £  s.  d. 

After  18  years*  actual  residence  in 
India,   including  the   period  of 

probation                                   292  0  0 

After  13  years'    ditto        . .       . .  173  7  6 

After  10  years*    ditto        . .       ..  127  15  0 


Ecclesiastical  Establishments  (Church  of  Scotland). 


The  appointments  of  Chaplains  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  on  probation  are  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  accord- 
ing as  vacancies  occur.  Candidates  for  these 
appointments  must  have  been  licensed  for  three 
years  and  be  under  thirty-four  years  of  age. 
Applications  for  nominations  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly's  Committee 
on  Indian  Churches  along  with  testimonials 
based  on  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidate's 
qualifications.  Chaplains  will  be  on  probation 
for  three  years  (a) ;  if  confirmed  in  their  ap- 
pointment at  the  end  of  that  period,  they  will 
be  admitted  as  Junior  Chaplains. 
The  salaries  of  Chaplains  are : — 
Senior  Chaplains,  Rs.  10,200  per  annum, 

and  then  Rs.  12,000  per  annum. 
Junior  Chaplains,  Rs.  6,360  per  annum  for 
five  years,  and  thereafter  Rs.  8,160  until 
promoted  to  be  Senior  Chaplains. 


Chaplains  on  probation,   Rs.   5,760  per 
annum. 

A    Junior   Chaplain    becomes   a  Senior 
Chaplain  after  10  years'  service,  exclud- 
ing the  period  of  probation. 
The  retiring  pay  of  Chaplains  is  regulated  by 
the  following  scale  : — 

Per  annum 
£    s.  d. 

After  23  years'  service,  with  an 
actual  residence  in  India  of  20 
years,  including  the  period  of 

probation    365    0  0 

On  Medical  Certificate. 

After  18  years'  actual  residence 
in  India,  including  the  period 
of  probation    292    0  0 

After  13  years'       ditto  ..       ..  173    7  6 

After  10  yearb'      ditto  . .  127  15  0 


Educational  Appointments. 


The  Indian  Educational  Service  comprises 
those  posts  in  the  Educational  Department  to 
which  appointments  are  made  in  England  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  Provincial  Educational  Services, 
which  are  recruited  exclusively  in  India.  It 
consists  of  two  branches,  the  teaching,  including 
Principalships  and  Professorships  in  the  various 
Government  Colleges  and  Head  Masterships 
in  certain  High  Schools ;  and  the  inspecting, 
including  Inspectorships  of  Schools;  but 
oflacers  may  be  transferred  at  the  discretion 
of  Government  from  one  branch  to  the  other, 
and  the  conditions  of  pay  and  service  are  the 
same  for  both.  It  also  includes  certain  special 
appointments,  such  as  those  of  Superintendents 
of  Schools  of  Art,  for  which  special  qualifica- 
tions are  required  and  special  terms  of  engage- 
ment are  prescribed.  Officers  of  the  teaching 
branch  may  be  required  to  undertake  duties  in 
connection  with  the  supervision  of  students  in 
hostels  or  boarding  houses,  and  with  the  direc- 
tion of  their  studies  and  recreations.  Appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
occasion  may  require.  Only  laymen  are 
eligible,  candidates  must  as  a  rule  be  not  less 
than  23,  nor  more  than  30  years  of  age,  but  ex- 
ceptions are  sometimes  made  as  regards  the 
maximum  limit  only.  Candidates  must  be 
British  subjects,  and  must  furnish  evidence  of 
having  received  a  liberal  education. 

In  selecting  candidates  for  appointment, 
weight  will  be  given  to  the  possession  of  (a)  a 
University  degree  in  Honours,  or  equivalent 
distinction  ;  (b)  experience  as  a  teacher ;  (c) 
qualifications  in  special  subjects,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  vacancy  to  be  filled.  In 
selecting  candidates  for  inspecting  appoint- 
ments, weight  is  given  to  linguistic  talent, 
capacity  for  organisation  and  knowledge, 
practical  or  theoretical,  of  educational  methods. 


The  salaries  paid  are  as  follows : — A  newly 
appointed  Inspector  or  Professor  receives 
Rs.  500  a  month,  rising  by  annual  increments 
of  Rs.  50  a  month  to  Rs.  1,000  a  month.  When 
this  point  has  been  reached,  the  increase  of  his 
emoluments  depends  upon  his  promotion,  and 
takes  the  form  of  allowances  ranging  from 
Rs.  200  to  Rs.  500,  in  addition  to  the  salary  of 
Rs.  1,000.  There  are  at  present  30  such  allow- 
ances. There  is  in  every  Province  a  Director 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  posts  of  Director 
!  of  Public  Instruction  are  reserved  for  the  Indian 
Educational  Service  so  long  as  members  of  that 
Service  can  be  found  well  qualified  to  fill  them. 
Their  pay  differs  in  different  Provinces  : — 

Three  receive  a  salary  of  Rs.  2,000 — 100— 
2,500  a  month. 

Two  receive  a  salary  of  Rs.  2,000  a  month. 

One  receives  a  salary  of  Rs.  1,750 — 50— 
2,000  a  month. 

Two  receive  a  salary  of  Rs.  1,500 — 100— 
2,000  a  month. 

One  receives  a  salary  of  Rs.  1,250  rising  to 
Rs.  1,500  a  month. 

Head  Masters  are  appointed  on  an  initial  pay 
of  Rs.  500,  rising  by  annual  increments  of 
Rs.  50  a  month  to  Rs.  1 ,000  a  month,  except 
in  cases  in  which  Local  Governments  may  prefer 
to  recruit  on  the  scale  of  Rs.  500  a  month,  rising 
by  annual  increments  of  Rs.  50  a  month  to 
Rs.  750  a  month.  Head  Masters  are  eligible  for 
subsequent  transfer  to  inspectorships  or,  if  quali- 
fied, professorships.  In  all  cases,  increments  of 
salary  are  given  for  approved  service  only. 

For  the  appointments  dealt  with  above  men 
only  are  eligible-  There  are,  however,  some 
posts  in  the  Indian  Educational  Service  which 
are  open  to  women  and  these  comprise  appomt- 
ments  as  Inspectresses  of  Girls*  Schools,  Princi- 
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pals  of  Training  Colleges,  and  occasionally 
Headmistresses  of  Schools.  The  salary  attached 
to  these  appointments  is  ordinarily  Rs.  400  a 
month,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  Rs.20  a 
month  to  Rs.  500  a  month. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  sometimes  requested 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  supply  persons 
to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in  the  Indian  Edu- 


cational Service,  generally  professorships  in 
Colleges.  Such  appointments  are  made  for  nofc 
less  than  a  university  year  (about  nine  months), 
with  a  prospect,  in  the  case  of  thoroughly 
approved  service,  of  future  selection  to  fill 
either  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  appointment. 
The  salary  is  Rs.  500  a  month,  rising  by  annual 
increments  of  Rs.  50  a  month. 


Indian  Forest  Service. 


Department,  provided  they  are  of  sound  cod  - 
stitution  and  free  from  physical  defects  which 
would  render  them  unsuitable  for  employment 
in  the  Indian  Forest  Service. 

The  sanctioned  scale  of  the  service  at  present 
is:  —  Rs. 

1  Inspector-General  of  Forests  2,650  a  month. 
1  Assistant  Inspector-General 

of  Forests        . ,       . .  .... 

4  Chief Conservatorsf  Bombay, 
United  Provinces,  Burma 
and  Central  Provinces)  . . 
23  Conservators,     in     three  ' 
grades   (including  Presi- 
dent,   Forest  Research 
Institute  and  College  and 
one    temporary  post  of 
Conservator  for  Kumaun  j  1,500  ]  i 
Circle  United  Provinces)  ' 
208  Deputy     and  Assistant 

Conservators        . .   

An  Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests  will 
draw  pay  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  380  a  month  from 
the  date  of  his  reporting  his  arrival  in  India 
rising  by  annual  increments  of  Rs.  40  a  month 
to  Rs.  700  a  month,  thereafter  by  annual  in- 
crements of  Rs.  50  .  a  month  to  Rs.  1,250  a 
month  in  the  20th  year  of  service. 

After  a  service  of  not  less  than  20  years,  a 
retiring  pension  is  granted  not  exceeding  the 
following  amounts : — 


The  Secretary  ol  State  for  India  in  Council 
makes  appointments  of  Probationers  for  the 
Indian  i'orest  Service,  according  to  the  numbers 
annually  required. 

Candidates  must  be  not  less  than  19  but 
under  the  age  ojf  22  years. 

Candidates  must  have  obtained  a  degree 
with  Honours  in  some  branch  of  Natural  Science 
in  a  University  of  England,  Wales  or  Ireland,  or 
have  passed  the  Final  Bachelor  of  Science 
Examination  in  Pure  Science  in  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland.  A  degree  in  Applied 
Science  will  not  be  considered  as  fulfilling  these 
conditions.  Candidates  will  be  required  to 
produce  evidence  that  they  have  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  either  German  or  French. 

The  ordinary  period  of  probation  will  be  two 
years.  During  that  time  probationers  will  be 
required  to  pass  through  the  Forestry  course 
at  one  of  the  following  Universities — Oxford, 
Cambridge  or  Edinburgh  (subject  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  suitable  course) — becoming 
members  of  that  University,  if  not  so  already  ; 
to  obtain  the  Degree  or  Diploma  in  Forestry 
which  it  grants ;  and  to  satisfy  such  other  tests 
of  proficiency  as  may   be  deemed  necessary. 

During  the  vacations,  the  Probationers  will, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  Indian  Forest  Studies  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council, 
receive  practical  instruction  in  such  British  and 
Continental  forests  as  may  be  selected  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
will  make  payments  to  each  Probationer  at  the 
rate  of  £120  annually,  not  exceeding  a  total  of 
£240. 

Probationers  who  obtain  a  Degree  or  Diploma 
in  Forestry,  and  also  satisfy  such  other  tests  of 
proficiency  as  may  be  prescribed,  will  be  appoint- 
ed Assistant  Conservators  in  the  Indian  Forest 

Indian  Geological  Survey. 

The   Geological  Survey   Department   is   at  present  constituted  as  follows : — 

Monthly  Salary 

Rs. 

1  Director   2,000  Rs.  Rs. 

3  Superintendents   1,000  rising  by  80  to  1,400 

6  Assistant  Superintendents  * — 
For  the  first  five  years  . . 

Thereafter   

1  Chemist   

Appointments  to  the  Department  are  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  They  will 
usually  be  made  about  July  of  each  year,  and 
the  probable  number  of  appointments  will,  if 
possible,  be  announced  about  two  years  in  ad- 
vance. The  age  of  candidates  should  not 
exceed  25.  Besides  a  good  general  education, 
a  sound  education  in  geology  is  essential :  a 


2,150 
1,900 
)■  1,700 


m 


Scale  of  Pension. 

Years  of 
Completed 
Service. 

Sixtieths 

of 
Average 
Emolu- 
ments. 

Maximum 
Limit  of  Pension. 

20  to  24 

25  and  above 

30 

Rs.  4,000  a  year. 
Rs.  5,000  a  year. 

350        ,;      30  BdO 
500        „       50  „  1,000 
500        „       50  ,;  1,000 
University  degree  and  a  knowledge  of  French 
or  German  will  be  regarded  as  important  quali- 
fications ;    and  certificates  of  a  high  moral 
character  will  be  required.    Candidates  must 
also  have  had  one  or  two  years'practical  training 
in  mines,  or  in  technical  laboratories,  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Government  of  India.  First 
appointments  are  probationary  for  two  years. 
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India  Office. 


Vacancies  in  the  clerical  establishment  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  are  filled  from 
among  the  successful  candidates  at  the  General 
Examinations  (Class  I,  and  Second  Division), 
which  are  held  from  time  to  time  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  for  appointments  in  the 


Home  Civil  Service.  The  Exammation  for 
Class  I.  Clerkships  is  the  same  as  the  open 
Competitive  Examination  for  the  Civil  Service 
of  India.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary)  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W. 


Indian  Public  Works  Department. 


The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
makes  appointments  of  Assistant  Engineers 
in  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

Candidates  must  have  attained  the  age  of  21, 
and  not  attained  the  age  of  24  years. 

Candidates  must  produce  evidence  that  they 
have  (1)  obtained  one  of  the  University  degrees 
mentioned  in  Appendix  I.,  or  (2)  passed  the 
A.M.I. c.E.  examination,  or  (3)  obtained  such 
diploma  or  other  distinction  in  Engineering  as 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Selection  Committee, 
be  accepted  as  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
degrees  mentioned. 

The  Engineer  Establishment  of  the  Indian 
Public  Works  Department  consists  of  a  staff 
of  engineers,  military  and  civil,  engaged  on  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  various 
public  works  undertaken  by  the  State  in  India. 

2.  The  permanent  establishment  of  the 
Department  is  recruited  from  the  following 
sources : — ■ 

(1)  Oflacers  of  Royal  Engineers. 

(2)  Persons  appointed  to  the  Imperial 
Service  by  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
selection  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(3)  Persons  educated  at  the  Government 
Civil  Engineering  Colleges  in  India 
and  appointed  to  the  Provincial  Services 
by  the  Government  of  India. 

(4)  Occasional  admission  of  other  qualified 
persons* 


3.  The  various  ranks  of  the  department  are 
as  follows 

Salary  per 
annum 
(Imperial 
Service) 
Rs. 

33,000 
30,000 
24,000 
21,000 
18,000 


Chief  Engineer,  First  Class 

„         „       Second  Class  . . 
Superintending  Engineer,  First  Class 
„  „         Second  Class 

„  „         Third  Class  . 

Executive    Engineer,    20th    year  ( 

service  and  following  years  . . 
Executive  Engineer,  19th  year  of 

service., 

18th 
17th 
16th 
15th 
14th 
13th 
12th 
11th 
10th 
9th 
8th 
7th 
6th 
5th 
4th 
3rd 
2nd 
1st 


Assistant  Engineer, 


15,000 

14,400 
13,800 
13,200 
12,600 
12,000 
11,400 
10,800 
10,200 
9,600 
9,000 
8,400 
7,920 
7,440 
6,960 
6,480 
6,000 
5,520 
5,040 
4,560 


The  increments  will  be  given  for  approved  service  only  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Department. 

Exchange  compensation  allowance   will  not  be  granted  to  future  entrants. 

Promotions  above  the  grade  of  Executive  Engineer  are  dependent  on  the  occurrence  of 
vacancies  in  the  sanctioned  establishment,  and  are  made  wholly  by  selection ;  mere  seniority 
is  considered  to  confer  no  claim  to  promotion. 

State  Railways. 


The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
will,  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required, 
make  appointments  of  Assistant  Trafllc  Super- 
intendent on  Indian  State  Railways. 

Candidates  must  possess  one  or  other  of  the 
following  quaUflcations,  viz. : — 

(a)  Not  less  than  two  years'  practical  ex- 
perience of  work  in  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment of  a  British  or  Colonial  Railway 
together  with  evidence  of  a  sound  general 
education. 

(6)  A  degree  or  diploma  of  any  teaching 
University  in  the  United  Kingdom 
granted  after  not  less  than  three  years' 
study  in  that  University,  or  a  technical 


diploma  or  certificate  recognized  by  the 

Secretary  of  State. 
The  establishment  of  the  Superior  TraflSc 
Department  of  Indian  State  Railways  consists 
of  a  staff  of  officers,  military  and  civil,  engaged 
on  the  various  railways  administered  by  the 
State  in  India.  This  establishment  is  recruited 
from  the  following  sources: — 

(i)  Officers  of  Royal  Engineers; 

(ii)  Persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 

State  by  selection  from  the  United 
Kingdom ; 

(iii)  Persons  appointed  in  India. 

(iv)  Occasional  admission  of  other  qualified 

persons. 
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The  various  lamka  ot  the  Department  are  as 
follows  :— 

Salary  per 
annum. 
Rs. 

Traffic  Managers  ..  24,000 
Deputy  Traffic  Managers  . .  . .  18,000 
District  Superintendents : — 

Class  II.,  Grade  1  13,200 

Grade  2     . .       . .       . .  12,000 

Grades      ..       ..       ..  10,800 

Grade  4    9,600 

,,         Grade  5    8,400 

Assistant  Superintendents : — 

Class  III.,  Grade  1   6,600 

Grade  2   5,400 

„         Grade  3   4,800 

Grade  4   3,600 

i;         Grade  5    . .       . .  2,400-3,000 

The  establishments  of  the  Superior  Loco- 
motive and  Carriage  and  Wagons  Departments 
of  Indian  State  Railways  consist  of  officers 
engaged  on  the  various  railways  administered 
by  the  State  in  India.  These  establishments 
are  recruited  from  the  following  sources  : — 

(i)  Persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 

State  by  selection  from  the  United 
Kingdom ; 

(ii)  Persons  appointed  in  India ; 

(iii)  Occasional  admission  of  other  qualified 

persons. 

The  various  ranks  of  the  Departments  are 
as  follows : — 

Salary  per 
annum 


Locomotive  guperintendents  . .       . .  24,000 

Deputy  Locomotive  Superintendent  . .  18,000 
Carriage  and  Wagon  Superintendents 

18,000  or  21,000 
Deputy  Carriage  and  Wagon  Superm- 

tendents    15,000 

District  Superintendents : — 

Class  II.,   Grade  1       . .       . .  13,200 

,;         Grade  2       . .       . .  12,000 

Grade  3       . .       . .  10,800 

„         Grade  4       . .       . .  9,600 

Grade  5       . .       . .  8,400 
Assistant  Superintendents : — 

Class  III.,  Grade  1       . .       . .  6,600 

Giade  2       . .       . .  5,400 

„         Grade  3       . .       . .  4,800 

„         Grade  4       . .       . .  3,600 
Grade  5       . .  2,400-3,000 

Telegraph  Department. 

There  are  not  at  present  any  vacancies  in 
the  Superior  Establishment  of  the  Indian  Tele- 
graph Department,  and  it  is  considered  un- 
necessary for  the  present  to  recruit  any  Assist- 
ant Superintendents  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  arrangements  for  the  futm:e  recruiting  of] 


the  Department  have  not  been  finally  settled. 
The  various  ranks  of  the  superior  establishment 
are  as  follows: — 

Maximum 
Salary 
per 
mensem 
its. 
3,000 
2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
1,250 
1,000 
850 
700 
550 
450 
350 


Director- General  

Deputy  Director- General 

Directors  . . 

Deputy  Directors 

Chief  Superintendents,  1st  Class 

Chief  Superintendents,  2nd  class 

Superintendents,  1st  Grade 

i,  2nd  Grade    . . 

Assistant  Superintendents,  1st  Grade. 

„  2nd  Grade 

„  „  3rd  Grade 

„  „  4th  Grade 


His  Majesty's  Indian  Army^ 

A  certain  number  of  appointments  to  the 
Indian  Army  are  offered  to  Cadets  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  and  a  certain  number  to  candi- 
dates from  the  Universities.  All  King's  Cadets 
(British  and  Indian)  and  Honorary  King*s 
Cadets  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council  have  the  option,  during  theit 
last  term  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  of 
electing  for  appointment  to  the  Unattached 
List  for  the  Indian  Army,  or  for  appointment 
to  commissions  in  British  Cavalry  or  Infantry. 
The  appointments  to  the  Unattached  List  for 
the  Indian  Army  remaining  after  the  claims  of 
the  King's  Cadets  and  Honorary  King's  Cadets 
(Indian)  have  been  satisfied  are  allotted  in  order 
of  merit  to  Cadets  who  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Regulations  respecting  admission  to  the 
Royal  Military  College,  and  who  elect  to  com- 
pete for  such  appointments,  at  each  final  Exa- 
mination at  Sandhurst. 

King's  India  Cadetsliips. 

Twenty  King's  India  Cadets  are  nominated 
each  half-year  from  among  the  sons  of  persons 
who  have  served  in  India  in  the  Military  or 
Civil  Service  of  His  Majesty  or  of  the  East 
India  Company.  A  Candidate  is  not  eligible 
for  nomination  as  a  King's  India  Cadet  if  he 
be  under  17  or  over  19J. 

A  candidate  is  not  eligible  for  nomination, 
and  his  claims  will  in  no  circumstances  be  con- 
sidered until  he  (a)  has  qualified  at  the  Army 
Entrance  Examination;  or  (b)  is  prepared  to 
attend  the  next  examination.  The  fees  of 
King's  India  Cadets  at  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege are  not  payable  by  the  State,  except  in 
cases  where,  after  due  inquiry,  their  pecuniary 
circumstances  are  ascertained  to  be  such  as  to 
justify  the  payment. 

Honorary  King's  India  Cadetsliips. 

Three  Honorary  King's  India  Cadets  are 
nominated  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.    Such  Cadets  are  appointed  from — 

(a)  The  sons  of  officers  of  the  Indian  Army; 
who  where  killed  in  action,  or  who  have  died 
of  wounds  received  in  action  within  six 
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months  of  such  wounds  having  been  receiv 
ed,  or  from  illness  brought  on  by  fatigue, 
privation  or  exposure,  incident  to  active 
operations  in  the  field  before  an  enemy, 
within  six  months  after  their  having  been 
first  certified  to  be  ill. 

(6)  The  sons  of  officers  of  the  Indian  Armyi 
who  have  obtained  the  brevet  substantive 
rank  of  Major  or  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
have  performed  long  or  distinguished 
service. 

An  Honorary  King's  Cadetship  carries  with 
it  no  pecuniary  advantage. 

Queen  Alexandra's  Military  Nursing 
Service  for  India. 

The  Nursing  establishment  is  for  duty  with 
British  officers  and  soldiers,  and  at  present 
consists  of : — 

4  Lady  Superintendents, 
16  Senior  Nursing  Sisters. 
71  Nursing  Sisters. 
The  numbers  in  these  grades  are  subject  to 
alteration. 

Nursing  Sisters  at  the  time  of  appointment 
must  be  over  27  and  under  32  years  of  age. 
Candidates  for  the  Service  must  have  had  at 
least  three  years*  preliminary  training  and  ser- 
vice combined  in  the  wards  of  a  British  general 
hospital  or  hospitals  of  not  less  than  100  beds 
in  which  adult  male  patients  receive  medical 
and  surgical  treatment,  and  in  which  a  staff  of 
Nursing  Sisters  is  maintained. 

The  duration  of  a  term  of  service,  for  all 
grades  of  lady  nurses,  is  five  years.  A  lady 
nurse  who  has  been  pronounced  by  a  medical 
Board  to  be  physically  fit  for  further  service 
in  India,  may  be  permitted  to  re-engage  for  a 
second  and  third  term  at  the  option  of  the 
Government,  and  again  for  a  fourth  term,  or 
until  the  age  of  compulsory  retirement,  if  in 
all  respects  efficient  and  if  specially  recom- 
mended by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 
But  a  lady  nurse  will  not  under  any  circum- 
stances be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  service 
in  the  grade  of  Lady  Superintendent  beyond 
the  age  of  55  years,  or  in  either  of  the  other 
grades  beyond  the  age  of  50  years. 

Rates  of  Pay. 
(In  addition  to  free  quarters,  fuel,  light, 
and  punkah-pullers.) 

Rs,  per  mensem. 
Lady  Superintendent        . .  300  „ 
Senior  Nursing  Sister  over 

five  years  in  grade         . .  225 
Senior    Nursing    Sister  un- 
der five  years  in  grade    . .  200  ,, 
Nursing    Sister    over  five 

years  in  grade      ..       ..  200 
Nursing   Sister   under  five 
years  in  grade      ..  175 

Royal  Indian  Marine. 

All  first  appointments  of  executive  officers  in 
the  Royal  Indian  Marine  are  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India, 


The  limits  of  age  for  appointment  to  the 
junior  executive  rank,  that  of  Sub-Lieutenant, 
are  17  and  22  years,  and  no  candidate  will  be 
appointed  who  does  not  possess  the  full  ordinary 
Board  of  Trade  certificate  of  a  Second  Mate; 
certificates  for  foreign-going  steamships  will 
not  be  accepted. 


Pay  and  Allowances. 

The  present  establishment  of  officers  of  the 
Royal  Indian  Marine  and  their  allowances  are 
as  follows 


Grade  pay.  Per  mensem 

Rs. 

f  Nine  Captains  ..  600 
33 Eleven  Commanders       ..  500 


L  The  remainder  (thirteen)  . .  400 

'  Lieutenants  of  14  Years' 
seniority  (Lieut.-Com- 
manderso  6  years'  se- 


niority)  375 

Lieutenants  of  12  years' 
seniority( Lieut.  Commanders 
of  4  years' seniority     ..  350 

Lieutenant  of  10  years' 
seniority  (Lieut.-Com- 
manders  of  2  years'  seni- 
ority)  325 

Lieutenants  of      8  years* 
72.^      seniority  (Lieut.  Com- 
manders) . .       . .       . .  300 

Lietenants  of    6  years' 
seniority  . .       . .  275 

Lieutenants  of  4  years'  se- 
niority . .         . .       . .  250 

Lieutenants    under  4    . .  200 
years'  seniority  . .       . .  200 

Sub-Lieutenants,  joining  150 
with  1st  Mate's  Certifi- 
cate       . .       . .       . .  150 

,  Sub-Lieutenants,  joining 
with  2nd  Mate's  certifi- 
cate       . .       . .       . .  135 

Cadets,  without  certificate  125 


Total  105 


In  addition,  3  Commanders  and  8  Lieutenants 
are  at  present  employed  in  the  Marine  Survey 
of  India. 

A  certain  number  of  Shore,  Port,  and  Marine 
Survey  appointments  are  usually  reserved  for 
officers  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine.  The  num- 
bers so  reserved  and  the  allowances  attached 
(in  addition  to  pay  of  grade),  are  as  follows  :— 

Allowances 
per  mensem. 
Rs. 

4  Shore  appointments  . .     400 — 1000 

16  Port  appointments  . .       . .     320—  870 
per  diem. 

11  Marine  Survey  appointments  4 — 20 

The  sanctioned  establishment  of  the  Engi- 
neers* branch  of  the  Marine  numbers  82,  of 
whom  at  present,  10  are  Chief  Engineers,  and 
the  remainder  Engineers  and  Assistant  Engi- 
neers, 
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The  Indian  Civil  Service. 


In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  East  India  Company  was  still  little  more 
than  a  body  of  traders.  The  genesis  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  is  to  be  sought  in  the  modi- 
fications which  the  Company  underwent  as  it 
found  itself  year  by  year  more  involved  in  the 
government  of  the  country  with  which  it  was 
trading.  It  was  gradually  realised  that  neither 
the  pay  nor  the  training  of  the  Writers,  Factors 
and  Merchants  of  the  Company  was  adequate 
to  the  administrative  work  which  they  were 
called  on  to  perform.  As  a  result  thif3  work 
was  often  indifferently  done,  and  corruption 
was  rife.  To  Lord  ComwaUis  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  reorganized  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  Company's  service,  in  accordance  with 
three  main  principles  from  which  there  has 
been  hitherto  no  deviation.  These  were  that 
every  civil  servant  should  covenant  neither  to 
engage  in  trade  nor  to  receive  presents,  that  the 
Company  on  their  side  should  provide  salaries 
sufficiently  handsome  to  remove  the  tempta- 
tion to  supplement  them  by  illegitimate  means, 
and  that,  in  order  that  the  best  men  might  be 
attracted  the  principal  administrative  posts 
under  the  Council  should  be  reserved  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  as  it  was 
called.  The  first  of  these  principles  is  embodied 
not  only  in  the  covenant  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  service  still  has  to  sign  on  appoint- 
ment, but  also  in  the  "Government  Ser- 
vants'. Conduct  Eules,"  which  are  applicable 
to  every  civil  department,  however  recruited. 
As  regards  the  second,  the  scale  of  salaries 
originally  prescribed  was  so  handsome  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  considered  expedient  to 
undertake  any  general  revision  of  it.  The  list 
of  reserved  posts  remains,  too  much  the  same 
as  in  1793,  though  certain  modifications  have 
been  introduced  to  meet  Indian  aspirations. 

At  first  nominations  to  the  service  were 
made  by  the  Directors,  but  this  right  was  with- 
drawn by  Act  of  ParUament  in  1853,  and  since 
1855  appointments  have  been  open  to  public 
competition,  all  natural-bom  subjects  of  the 
Crown  being  eligible.  The  age-Umits  and  other 
conditions  of  examination  have  varied  con- 
siderably from  time  to  time,  but  at  present 
candidates  are  examined  between  the  ages  of 
22  and  24.  At  first  young  officers  were  sent 
straight  to  their  appointments  on  recruitment, 
but  in  1800  Lord  Wellesley  esfcabUshed  a  col- 
lege at  Fort  William  for  their  preliminary  train- 
ing. This  was  not  a  success  and  in  1805  a 
college  at  Haileybury  was  substituted,  and  for 
53  years  nominees  underwent  a  two  years' 
training  there  before  proceeding  to  India.  At 
present  a  year's  course  at  a  British  University 
is  prescribed,  and  at  the  close  of  this  year  there 
is  a  further  examination.  Failure  to  pass  this 
means  final  loss  of  appointment,  and  seniority 
in  the  service  is  determined  by  combining  the 
result  of  the  open  competition  and  this  final 
compulsory  examination. 


The  Statute  of  1793  (33  Geo.  cap.  52)  modified 
in  1863,  sets  forth  the  list  of  offices  reserved 

for  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  It 
includes  among  others  the  offices  of  secretaries 
and  under-secretaries  to  governments,  com- 
missioners of  revenue.  Civil  and  Sessions  Judges, 
Magistrates  and  Collectors*  of  Districts  (in 
the  regulation  provinces)  and  joint  and  assist- 
ant Magistrates  and  Collectors.  In  the  non- 
regulation  provinces,  many  of  the  above  posts 
are  held  by  military  officers.  In  addition  to 
these  reserved  posts  there  are  many  other 
appointments  which  the  Indian  Civilian  can 
hold.  He  is  now,  however,  debarred  from 
permanent  appointment  as  Governor-General 
or  Governor,  the  highest  office  he  can  attain 
being  those  of  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Viceroy's  Council. 

Despite  the  complete  eligibility  of  natives 
of  India,  and  despite  the  numbers  of  Indian 
who  now  seek  their  education  in  England, 
comparatively  few  have  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing appointments  by  open  competition.  On 
the  1st  of  April  1913  only  46  of  the  1,319  civi- 
lians on  the  cadre  were  natives  of  India.  In 
1870  an  important  Act  (33  Vict.  cap.  33)  wag 
added  to  the  statute-book  which  allowed  the 
appointment  of  natives  of  India  of  proved 
merit  and  ability "  to  any  of  the  offices  re- 
served by  law  to  members  of  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service,  such  officers  were  known  as  Sta- 
tutory or  Uncovenanted  Civilians.  This  method 
of  appointment  was  dropped  in  1889,  and 
facilities  were  afforded  to  Indians  for  promo- 
tion through  the  ranks  of  the  Provincial 
Service. 

The  young  civilian,  on  joining  his  appoint- 
ment m  India,  is  attached  to  a  district  as 
assistant  to  the  Collector.  He  is  given  limited 
magisterial  powers,  and  after  passing  examin- 
ations in  the  vernacular  and  in  departmental 
matters  he  attains  to  full  magisterial  powers 
and  holds  charge  of  a  revenue  subdivision. 
During  this  period  he  is  liable  to  be  selected 
for  the  judicial  branch  and  become  an  Assist- 
ant Judge.  In  course  of  time  promotion  occurs 
and  he  becomes  either  Collector  and  District 
Magistrate,  or  District  and  Sessions  Judge : 
this  promotion  does  not  generally  occur  before 
he  has  served  for  at  least  ten  years.  The 
District  Judge  is  the  principal  civil  tribunal  of 
the  district  and  wields  extensive  appellate 
powers.  In  his  capacity  as  Sessions  Judge 
he  tries  the  more  important  criminal  cases 
of  iihe  district. 

The  Collector  is  not  merely  chief  magistrate 
and  revenue  officer  of  his  district.  He  also 
forms  a  court  of  appeal  from  subordinate  ma- 
gistrates, supervises  municipalities  and  local 
boards,  is  chief  excise  officer  and  district  re- 
gistrar, and  in  general  represents  Government 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  Collector  and 
his  assistants  are  expected  to  travel  over  their 


♦  The  Chief  Revenue  Officer  of  a  District  is  known  as  the  Collector  in  the  "regulation 
provinces"  of  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  Agra  and  Bohar  and  Orissa.  Elsewhere  he  is  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  and  bis  assistants  are  Assistant  Commissioners. 
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charges;  touring  rules  vary  in  different  pro- 
vinces, but  in  Bombay  the  Collector  spends 
four  and  his  assistants  seven  months  in  the 
year  on  tour. 

By  the  time  the  highest  grades  in  the  offices 
of  Collector  or  Judge  are  reached  the  Civilian 
has,  as  a  rule,  nearly  completed  the  25  years 
which  are  necessary  before  he  can  retire. 
Should  he  elect  to  continue  in  service,  there 
are  still  posts  to  which  he  can  look  forward 
for  promotion.  On  the  one  hand,  he  may 
become  a  Commissioner  or  even  a  Member 
of  Council,  and  on  the  other,  there  are  Judicial 
Commissionerships  and  seats  on  High  Court 
Benches.  Such  is  the  normal  career  of  a  Civi- 
lian, but  this,  by  no  means,  completes  the 
account  of  his  prospects,  for  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  service  is,  as  a  rule,  employed  in  posts — 
some  reserved  and  some  not — out  of  the  re- 
gular line.  A  number  of  Civilians  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Secre- 
tariats, some  are  in  pohtical  employ  in  the 
Native  States,  others  hold  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  Customs,  Police,  Salt,  Post  Office 
and  other  departments,  or  supervise  big  muni- 
cipahties  and  public  trusts. 

The  Civilian  may  retire  after  25  years'  ser- 
vice and  in  the  ordinary  way  must  retire  on 
reaching  the  age  of  55.  He  contributes  through- 
out his  service  to  a  pension  which  is  fixed, 
regardless  of  whether  he  has  risen  to  be  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  or  has  remained  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder.  Every  Civilian,  moreover, 
married  or  single,  subscribes  to  an  annuity 
fund  which  provides  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  deceased  members  of  the  service. 

Public  Services  Commission. 

In  July,  1912,  it  was  announced  that  the 
King  had  been  pleased  to  approve  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  Public  Services  in  India.  The 
Royal  Commission  was  constituted  as  follows  : — 

Chairman. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Islington, 
K.C.M.G. 

The  Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  M.P. 

Sir  Murray  Hammick,  K.o.S.i.,  CLE.,  Indian 
Civil  Service. 

Sir  Theodore  Morison,  K.C.I.B.,  Member  of 
the  Council  of  India. 

Sir  Valentine  Chirol. 

Frank  George  Sly,  Esq.,  O.S.i.,  Indian  Civil 
Service. 

Mahadev  Bhaskar  Chaubal,  Esq.,  C.s.i., 
Member  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay's  Exe- 
cutive Council. 

Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale,  Esq.,  C.i.E.,  Member 
of  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council. 

Walter  Culley  Madge,  Esq.,  O.i.E.,  Member 
of  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council. 

Abdur  Rahim,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  Madras 
High  Court. 

James  Ramsay  MacDonald,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Herbert  Albert  Laurens  Fisher,  Esq.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
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The  Terms  of  Reference  were  as  follows 
To  examine  and  report  upon  the  following 
matters  in  connexion  with  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  other  civil  services.  Imperial  and 
Provincial : — 

(1)  The  methods  of  recruitment  and  the 
systems  of  training  and  probation ; 

(2)  The  conditions  of  service,  salary,  leave; 
and  pension. 

(3)  Such  limitations  as  still  exist  in  the  em- 
ployment of  non-Europeans  and  the 
working  of  the  existing  system  of  divi- 
sion of  services  into  Imperial  and  Pro- 
vincial ; 

and  generally  to  consider  the  requirements  of 
the  Public  Service,  and  to  recommend  such 
changes  as  ^may  seem  expedient. 

Work  of  the  Commission. — The  Royal 
Commission  visited  India  in  the  cold  weather 
of  1912-13,  and  toured  extensively  in  India, 
including  Burma,  confining  their  attention 
mostly  to  hearing  the  evidence  of  and  relating 
to  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  They  subsequently 
sat  in  London  and  in  October,  1913,  again  left 
for  India  to  enquire  into  28  Services  other  than 
the  Indian  Civil  and  the  Provincial  Services. 
They  assembled  first  at  Delhi  on  November 
3rd,  and  examined  Imperial  officers  and  wit- 
nesses from  the  United  Provinces,  the  Pun- 
jab  and  the  I?orth-West  Frontier  Province. 
They  then  assembled  at  Calcutta  in  the  middle 
of  December,  to  hear  witnesses  from  Bengal, 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  and  Burma. 

Early  in  February  the  Royal  Commission 
went  to  Madras,  and  completed  the  tour 
at  Bombay,  where  witnesses  from  Western 
India  and  the  Central  Provinces  were  heard. 

The  Commission  returned  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  1914,  and  drew  up  a  report  of  which 
publication  was  delayed  on  account  of  the 
war,  until  January,  1917.  This  report  is 
a  large  blue  book  of  529  pages.  The  actual 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  with  their  recom- 
mendations, runs  to  65  pages,  but  the  annexures 
covering  the  various  departments  occupy  300 
pages.  Special  minutes  relating  to  the  report 
by  members  who  sign  it  take  up  22  pages, 
while  a  long  minute,  which  really  constitutes  a 
separate  report,  by  Mr.  Abdur  Rahim,  of  the 
Madras  High  Court,  who  regrets  he  has  been 
unable  to  agree  in  the  tenor  of  report  or  accept 
the  more  important  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
commissioners,  runs  to  no  fewer  than  94  pages. 

Conclusions. — The  Commission  at  the  end  of 
their  report  thus  sum  up  their  conclusions : — 

At  the  end  of  the  various  annexures  to  our  re- 
port we  have  summarised  in  detail  the  recommen- 
dations which  we  have  made  with  regard  to  each 
service.  The  proposals  we  have  put  forward  for 
increased  expenditure  have  been  framed  with- 
out regard  to  the  prior  claims  of  the  present 
war  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  may 
need  to  be  given  effect  to  gradually.  Otherwise 
we  have  taken  into  account  the  existing  situ- 
ation. The  main  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
come  are  as  follows  : — 

{%)  Where  it  is  necessary  to  organise  the 
public  services  into  higher  and  lower  branches, 
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this  should  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  worU 
which  they  are  required  to  do,  and  not,  as  is  now 
in  some  instances  the  case,  of  the  race  of,  or  the 
salaries  drawn  by,  their  members,  or  any  such 
artificial  distinction  (paragraphs  24  to  26). 

{ii)  Officers  promoted  from  a  lower  into  a 
liigher  service  should  ordinarily  be  given  the 
same  opportunities  as  officers  who  have  been 
directly  recruited  and  should  be  eligible  on 
their  merits  for  appointment  to  any  post  in 
their  service.  Both  classes  of  officers  should  be 
shown  on  the  same  list  and  should  take  seni- 
ority amongst  themselves  from  their  date  of 
entry  on  the  list.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
Indian  civil  service  all  promoted  officers  should 
also  be  made  full  members  of  the  service  into 
which  they  are  promoted  (paragraph  27). 

{Hi)  The  practice  of  employing  military  offi- 
cers on  civil  duties  should  be  continued  in  the 
medical,  public  works,  railway,  and  survey  of 
India  departments,  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions stated  Military  officers  should  also  be 
eligible  for  appointment  to  the  mint  depart- 
ment. Elsewhere  the  practice  of  recruiting 
them  should  be  allowed  to  die  out,  but  this 
should  take  place  gradually  in  the  case  of  the 
civil  service  in  Burma  (paragraph  28). 

(iw)  The  practice  of  employing  members  of 
the  Indian  civil  service  in  other  departments 
should  be  continued  in  the  post  office,  and 
in  the  Northern  India  salt  revenue,  Indian 
finance  and  customs  departments.  Such  officers 
should  also  continue  to  supervise  the  work  of 
the  land  records  (Burma),  registration,  salt 
and  excise,  and  survey  (Madras)  departments. 
They  should  no  longer  be  appointed  directors  of 
agriculture  but  rural  commissionerships  should 
be  created  and  be  manned  from  their  ranks. 
The  Inspector-generalships  of  police  should  no 
more  be  recruited  for  in  the  Indian  civil  service, 
but  Indian  civil  servants,  should  continue  to 
be  eligible  for  these  appointments  subject  to  the 
claims  of  qualified  police  officers  (paragraph  29). 

{v)  The  services  which  lie  between  the  higher 
and  the  subordinate  services  should  no  longer 
be  designated  "  provincial" Services.  If  they 
are  organised  provincially  they  should  ordina- 
rily bear  the  name  of  their  province ;  for  exam- 
ple, the  Madras  ci  vil  service,  the  Bombay  police 
service,  and  so  on.  If  they  are  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  the  terms  class  I  and  class 
II  should  be  used  for  the  two  services.  These 
terms  should  also  be  used  in  the  education  de- 
partment (paragraph  30). 

(n)  The  services  for  which  recruitment  is 
now  made  normally  in  India  should  continue 
to  be  recruited  for  in  that  country.  The  In- 
dian finance  department  should  be  added  to  this 
category.  The  mifitary  finance  department 
should  be  similarly  treated,  if  there  are  no 
military  considerations  to  the  contrary.  Even- 
tually, similar  action  should  be  taken  with  the 
customs  department,  but  for  the  present  some 
recruitment  in  Europe  for  this  department 
should  be  permitted.  The  remaining  services 
for  which  recruitment  is  now  made  whoUy  in 
Europe,  or  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  India, 
should  be  divided  into  three  main  groups.  In 
the  first  should  be  placed  the  Indian  civil  service 
and  the  police  department,  in  which  it  should  be 
recognised  that  a  preponderating  proportion  of 
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the  officers  should  be  recruited  in  Europe.  In 
the  second  should  come  services  like  the  educa- 
tion, medical,  public  works  and  so  on,  in  which 
there  are  grounds  of  poficy  for  continuing  to 
have  in  the  personnel  an  admixture  of  both 
western  and  eastern  elements.  For  these  services 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  recruitment  in 
both  countries.  In  the  tliird  sihould  be  placed 
certain  scientific  and  technical  services,  such  as 
the  agricultural  and  ci  vi  \  veterinary  departments, 
etc.,  for  the  normal  re(|uixements  of  which  it 
should  be  the  aim  to  recruit  eventually  in  India. 
To  this  end  educational  institutions  should  be 
developed  in  India  on  a  level  with  those  now 
existing  in  Europe  so  as  to  produce  the  necessary 
supply  of  candidates  (paragraphs  31  and  32). 

{vii)  No  system  of  state  scholarships  will 
provide  a  suitable  method  f  or  iucreasing  the 
number  of  nou-Europeans  in  the  public  ser- 
vices (paragraph  35). 

{viii)  In  certain  services  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  minimum 
number  of  Indians,  but  this  should  not  be  made 
a  general  practice  for  fear  that  the  minimum 
may  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  maximum  (para- 
graph 35). 

{ix)  To  secure  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
non-Europeans  employed,  so  far  as  this  is  not 
obtained  automatically  by  the  proposals  made 
with  regard  to  organization  and  the  place  of 
appointment,  different  methods  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  different  services,  as  detailed  in  the 
annexures.  Speaking  generally,  technical  in- 
stitutions in  India  should  be  created  or  ex- 
panded; provision  should  be  made  for  adver- 
tising vacancies;  Indian  members  should  be 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  committees  which  will 
advise  on  the  selection  of  recruits;  and,  final- 
ly, the  statistics  relating  to  the  employment  of 
members  of  the  various  communities  should  be 
published  every  ten  years  (paragraph  36). 

{x)  The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
services  should  be  manned  by  the  direct  recruit- 
ment of  untried  officers  and  by  the  promotion 
of  experienced  officers  from  an  inferior  service 
should  be  settled  separately  for  each  service,  as 
explained  in  the  various  annexures.  But  in 
every  case  opportunities  should  be  created  for 
young  men,  and  direct  recruitment  should  be 
encouraged  wherever  possible  (paragraph  37). 

{xi)  In  the  present  conditions  of  India  no 
general  system  of  competitive  examinations  as 
a  means  of  entry  to  the  public  services  is  suit- 
able, but  where  such  a  method  exists  it  should 
ordinarily  be  maintained  (paragraph  42). 

{xii)  \\hen  nominating  direct  recruits  for 
admission  to  the  services  the  authorities  in 
India  should  act  with  the  advice  of  committees 
which  should  not  be  purely  departmental  in 
character,  but  should  contain  persons  in  touch 
with  educational  institutions,  and  should  also 
have  a  non-official  and  an  Indian  element. 
Publicity  should  be  given  to  all  vacancies,  and 
applicants  should  be  forbidden  to  bring  outside 
pressure  to  bear  on  individual  members  of  the 
committees.  A  similar  procedure  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  England.  Candidates  for  services  re- 
cruited in  India  should  ordinarily  possess  mini- 
mum educational  qualification.  This  need  not 
be  identical  for  all  candidates,  but  the  standard 
for  all  should  be  the  same  (paragraph  44). 
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{xiii)  In  recruiting  specialists  care  should  be 
taken  to  draw  upon  the  widest  possible  field 
(paragraph  45). 

{xiv)  Arrangements  can  best  be  made  for 
communal  representation  in  India  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  Government  under  the 
system  of  nomination  proposed.  No  hard  and 
fast  rule  or  proportion  is  suitable  (paragraph  46). 

{XV)  Except  where  otherwise  provided ,  direct 
recruits  should  be  on  probation  for  two  years. 
A  probationary  course  in  England  should  be 
given  only  to  recruits  for  the  Indian  civil  and 
forest  services,  and  in  the  latter  only  for  so 
long  as  recruits  are  taken  from  Europe.  As 
the  schools  of  forestry  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  developed,  recruits  from  Europe  should  be 
taken  from  them  (paragraph  47). 

{xvi)  The  question  of  training  requires  to 
be  considered  for  each  service  separately,  as 
explained  in  the  various  annexures.  Inter-pro- 
vincial conferences  of  oflftcers  responsible  for  the 
training  of  recruits  should  be  encouraged  (para- 
graph 48). 

(mi)  In  fixing  the  salaries  of  their  employes , 
Government  should  pay  so  much  and  so  much 
only  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  recruits  of  the 
right  stamp,  and  to  maintain  them  in  such  a 
degree  of  comfort  and  dignity  as  will  shield 
them  from  temptation  and  keep  them  efficient 
for  the  term  of  their  service  (paragraph  49). 

{xviii)  Except  where  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, officers  should  be  remunerated  by  an  in- 
cremental scale  of  salaries  on  the  compartment 
system.  Where  this  is  done  the  rules  with 
regard  to  acting  allowances  should  be  revised 
^paragraphs  50  and  51). 

{xix)  Exchange  compensation  allowance 
should  no  longer  be  paid,  but  generally  speaking 
the  amounts  now  drawn  on  this  account  should 
be  added  to  the  salaries  of  officers  (paragraph  52). 

{xx)  The  salaries  to  be  paid  to  Europeans 
and  statutory  natives  of  India  respectively 
should  be  settled  for  each  service  separately  and 
ordinarily  in  accordance  with  the  principle  set 
out  in  item  xvii  above,  and  not  on  any  general 
consideration  of  race  or  place  of  recruitment. 
In  services  in  which  different  rates  are  found  to 
be  suitable  they  should  be  fixed  on  the  merits 
of  each  case,  and  no  proportion  should  be  laid 
down  generally  as  between  the  amounts  payable 
to  the  two  classes  of  officers.  In  services  the 
normal  requirements  of  which  will  eventually 
be  met  in  India,  the  standard  scale  of  salaries 
should  be  that  considered  suitable  for  statutory 
nativesof  India,  and  special  rates  should  be  fixed 
for  Europeans  for  so  long  as  they  are  recruited. 
In  certain  services  in  which  equality  of  pay  has 
long  been  an  established  practice  this  should  be 
maintained.  In  other  services  officers  should 
be  brought  to  an  equality  in  the  administrative 
ranks,  and  earlier  in  the  education  department. 
As  a  special  case  statutory  natives  of  India 
recruited  in  Europe  should  be  paid  as  Europeans 
(paragraphs  53  to  57). 

{xxii)  The  salaries  to  be  paid  to  officers  should 
be  as  stated  in  the  various  annexures.  For  re- 
cruits in  India  from  the  ordinary  graduate 
class,  or  their  equivalent  amongst  members  of 
the  domiciled  community!  a  general  s>cak  rising 
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from  Rs.  250  to  Rs.  500  a  month  should  be 
introduced.  Beyond  this  there  should  be  selec- 
tion scales  of  posts  suitable  to  the  circumstance 
of  each  service.  For  services  requiring  higher 
initial  qualifications  higher  rates  should  be 
adopted  (paragraph  58). 

{xxii)  The  necessary  steps  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  cadres  of  the  services  up  to  a  strength 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  work  to  be  done 
(paragraph  61). 

{xxii^  The  calculations  in  accordance  with 
which  recruitment  is  made  should  be  worked 
out  with  greater  precision,  and  should  be 
revised  periodically  with  due  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  leave  and  training.  More 
precision  is  needed  in  fixing  the  annua!  rate 
of  recruitment,  and  service  tables  should  be 
prepared  and  kept  up  to  date  for  each  service 
or  group  of  services.  Distribution  lists  should 
be  maintained  for  all  services,  which  are  re- 
cruited on  a  system,  to  show  by  groups  of 
years  the  theoretical  and  actual  number  of 
officers  present.  Excesses  or  defects  should  be 
dealt  with  at  the  point  where  they  occur.  If  in 
spite  of  these  measures  blocks  in  promotion 
are  experienced,  special  allowances  should  be 
given  on  the  merits  of  each  case  (paragraphs 
61  to  65). 

{xxiv)  An  expert  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  simplify  the  present  travelling 
allowance  rules,  to  consider  their  sufficiency 
for  everyday  purposes,  and  to  revise  the  classi- 
fication of  officers.  Immediate  measures  should 
be  taken  to  reimburse  officers  for  all  reasonable 
charges  incurred  by  them  on  transfer  from 
one  station  to  another,  whether  personal  to 
themselves  or  on  behalf  of  their  families  and 
household  establishments  (paragraphs  66  to 
68). 

{xxv)  The  rules  as  to  house  allowance  should 
be  revised  on  the  lines  indicated  (paragraph  69). 

{xxvi)  A  Burma  allowance  should  be  given 
on  the  terms  stated  (paragraph  70). 

{xxvii)  Free  passages  should  be  given  to 
officers  of  the  services  specified  (paragraph  71). 

{xxvii^  Inefficient  officer  should  be  com- 
pulsorily  retired  (paragraph  72). 

{xxix)  Officers  who  are  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion of  article  459  of  the  civil  service  regula- 
tions should  be  retired  at  the  age  of  55,  unless 
Government,  in  their  sole  discretion,  decide  to 
grant  an  extension  of  service  (paragraph  73). 

{xxx)  There  should  be  separate  European 
service  and  Indian  service  leave  rules  to  re- 
gulate the  taking  of  long  leave.  Speaking 
generally,  officers  recruited  under  European 
conditions  of  salary  should  be  subject  to  the 
European,  and  others  to  the  Indian  service 
leave  rules  (paragraphs  77  and  78). 

{xxxi)  The  European  service  leave  rules 
should  be  simplified,  and  greater  facilities  for 
leave  on  higher  pay  should  be  given  by  allowing 
privilege  leave  to  be  accumulated  up  to  four 
months  and  furlough  to  be  commuted  subject 
to  the  restrictions  stated  (paragraphs  79  and 
80). 

{xxxii)  The  sterling  amounts  of  the  allow- 
ances payable  under  the  European  service 
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leave  rules  should  stand  to  the  rupee  amounts 
in  the  proportion  of  18  to  16  (paragraph  81). 

{xxxiii)  The  Indian  service  leave  rules 
should  be  simplified ;  officers  subject  to  them 
should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  privilege 
leave  up  to  four  months,  and  the  allowances 
permissible  should  be  increased  to  the  extent 
stated  (paragraphs  82  and  83) . 

{xxxiv)  The  rules  relating  to  study  leave 
should  be  revised ;  the  arrangements  for  de- 
puting officers  to  study  particular  problems 
should  be  made  more  elastic,  and  facilities 
should  be  given  to  officers  on  leave  to  study 
voluntarily  such  problems  as  interest  them 
(paragraphs  84  to  86) . 

{xxxv)  With  the  exceptions  specified  all 
officers  should  be  under  the  same  pension  rules; 
all  should  serve  normally  for  thirty  years,  but 
those  recruited  after  the  age  of  twenty-five  in 
the  services  noted  should  be  granted  the  con- 
cessions indicated,  and  all  should  be  able  to 
retire  optionally  on  a  reduced  pension  after 
twenty-five  years'  service .  Government  should 
be  able  to  retire  any  officer  after  this  period 
(paragraphs  87  to  91). 

{xxxvi)  The  maximum  limits  of  pension 
should  be  increased  on  the  conditions  stated 
and  special  additional  pensions  of  amount 
stated  should  be  drawn  by  the  officers  noted 
(paragraphs  92  and  93). 

{xxxvii)  A  scheme  for  a  general  family  pen- 
sion fund,  or  for  separate  funds  for  different 
classes  of  officers,  should  be  worked  out  on  a 
self-supporting  basis  (paragraph  96). 

Temporary  Provisions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  large  number 
of  undergraduates  who  had  intended  to  com- 
pete for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  abandoned 
their  design  in  order  to  join  His  Majesty's 
Forces.  Owing  to  the  consequent  dearth  of 
suitable  candidates  at  the  open  competition, 
and  with  the  object  of  not  penalisino:  for  their 
patriotism  men  who  had  joined  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  State  decided  in  1915  to  reduce 
the  number  of  places  to  be  filled  by  competition, 
and  introduced  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  provide 
for  appointment  to  the  service^  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  and  for  a  period  of  two  years 
thereafter,  otherwise  than  by  the  examination 
held  in  London  in  accordance  with  tlie  regula- 
tions made  under  section  32  of  the  Statute  of 
1858  and  section  97  of  the  (Government  of 
India  Act,  1915.  This  Bill  was  passed  as  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  (Temporary  Provisions) 
Act,  1915.  Provision  was  made  in  it  for  filling 
by  nomination  a  maximum  of  three-fourths  of 
the  total  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  during 
the  period  for  which  the  Act  remained  in  force. 
I'urther,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
Indian  candidates  who  might  normally  have 
expected  to  secure  appointments  if  the  number 
of  Vacancies  offered  for  competition  had  not 
been  reduced,  the  Secretary  of  State  decided 


that  if  in  any  year  the  number  of  Indians  suc- 
cessful at  the  open  competition  was  less  than  the 
average  number  of  Indians  who  had  secured 
appointment?  at  the  competitive  examinations 
of  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  deficiency  should 
be  made  up  by  the  nomination  of  suitable 
Indian  candidates  who  had  appeared  but  been 
unsuccessful  at  the  examinations  of  1915  and 
later  years. 

The  number  of  Vacancies  which  have  accu- 
mulated since  1915  is  155  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  number  for  the  two  years  1919  and  1920 
will  be  about  100.  In  other  words  there  will 
be  a  total  shortage  of  about  255  officers  by  1920. 
After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  Secretary 
of  State,  under  the  powers  vested  in  him  by 
the  Temporary  Provisions  Act  of  1915,  framed 
regulations  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  who 
have  served  during  the  war  in  His  Majesty's 
Navy,  Army  or  Air  Torces.  These  regulations 
include  the  following  : — 

"  Every  candidate  for  appointment  to  be 
made  under  these  rules  must  have  served 
in  His  Majesty's  Naval,  Military,  or  Air 
Forces  during  the  war  for  at  least  one  year, 
or,  if  his  service  be  less  than  one  year,  have 
been  retired  or  discharged  on  account  of 
wounds  or  sickness  resulting  from  such 
service." 

"  Every  candidate  must  have  been  born  on 
or  after  the  2nd  August  1891,  and  on  or 
before  the  1st  August  1899. 

'*  Every  candidate  must  have  received  con- 
tinuous and  systematic  education  of  high 
type  until  at  least  the  age  of  18,  and  must 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  if  he 
has  not  received  University  education,  he 
would  have  been  justified  in  proceeding 
from  school  to  a  University  with  a  view  to 
taking  lii<?h  honours. 

Nomination  of  Indians. — When  intro- 
ducing the  Bill  which  became  the  Tempo- 
rary Provisions  Act  of  1915,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
stated  in  Parliament  that,  while  it  was  proposed 
to  maintain  by  nomination  the  proportion  of 
Indians  who  secured  appointments,  it  was  not 
the  intention  to  increase  their  number  by  this 
method.  In  view,  however,  of  the  Report  on 
Constitutional  Keforms,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
Government's  intentions  in  the  direction  of 
Indianising  the  services,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  under  consideration  the  question  of  inviting 
Parliament  to  allow  him  to  nominate  about  40 
more  Indians  under  the  Act.  About  35  vacan- 
cies are  expected  to  be  filled  by  the  open  com- 
petitions of  1919  and  1920  and  the  residue,  ap- 
proximately 180,  will  be  filled  by  nomination 
under  the  regulations  reproduced  /n  paragraph 
2  above.  Three  qualifying  examinations  havo 
been  held  already  in  London  and  one  each  in 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
another  at  these  centres  and  also  in  India  and 
other  oversea  centres  in  October  1919. 
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The  Medical  Service  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  India  consists  of  some  803  medi- 
cal men  recruited  in  England  by  competitive 
cxami nation;  and  has  as  i^s  primary  duty  tha 
care  of  the  native  troops  and  ot  the  Biitish 
Officers  and  their  families,  attaclied  to  them. 


But  in  the  course  of  rather  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  other  duties  and  responsibilities 
bave  accrued  to  it,  so  that  there  are  in  addi- 
tion the  provision  of  medical  aid  to  Civil  Ser- 
vants and  their  families,  the  administration 
of  the  civil  hospitals  of  the  large  towns,  and 
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the  supervision  of  the  numerous  small  dispen- 
saries provided  either  by  the  Government 
or  private  charity  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
larger  villages.  Moreover,  the  Service  pro- 
vides for  the  sanitary  control  of  large  areas, 
dealing  with  the  sanitation  of  towns,  protec- 
tion of  water  supplies  and  the  prevention  of 
epidemic  disease.  It  is  also  represented  in 
the  Native  States  by  the  Residency  Surgeon, 
and  in  Persia  by  the  Medical  Officers  to  the 
British  Consulates.  The  Jail  Department  is 
also  administered  in  great  part  by  Indian 
Medical  Officers,  generally  in  the  dual  capacity 
of  Medical  Officer  g^nd  Superintendent ;  and 
up  to  quite  recently^vhe  Officers  in  the  Mints 
have  been  recruited  from  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  Lastly,  the  Service  pro- 
vides the  men  who  are  engaged  in  original 
research  on  diseases  of  tropical  importance 
at  the  Bacteriological  Laboratories  which  have 
arisen  in  India  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  others  who  as  Professors  at  the  large  medi- 
cal schools  have  had  the  task  of  creating  an 
indigenous  medical  profession  which  will  make 
permanent  throughout  the  Indian  Empire 
the  civilising  influence  of  Western  Medicine. 

This  remarkable  combination  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  a  single  Service  has  slowly 
evolved  from  the  system,  initiated  in  quite 
early  days  by  the  old  East  India  Company, 
of  providing  "  Chirurgeons  "  from  England, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  London,  for  the  care  of  the  people  and  sol- 
diers in  the  Indian  "  Factories, "  and  on  the 
ships  trading  with  the  East.  Besides  these 
men  the  Company  maintained  several  medical 
services,  including  those  of  St.  Helena,  the 
West  Coast  of  Sumatra,  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
and  the  China  Coast.  The  Surgeons  on  the 
Company's  Indiamen  were  frequently  uti- 
lised for  emergent  work  in  India,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Mahratta  War  of  1780  and  other 
military  operations  of  that  time,  for  duty 
with  troops,  and  sometimes  to  fill  vacancies 
occurring  among  those  who  would  now  be 
styled  **  civil  surgeons." 

Organisation. — The  Indian  Medica  1 
Service  practically  dates  from  the  year  1764 
when  the  scattered  medical  officers  serving 
in  India  were  united  into  one  body :  later, 
this  was  divided  into  the  three  medical  **  Es- 
tablishments "  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay. In  1766,  the  Medical  Service  was  divided 
into  two  branches,  military  and  civil,  the  latter, 
being  regarded  as  primarily  army  medical 
officers,  lent  temporarily  for  civil  duties,  in 
which  they  formed  a  reserve  for  the  Indian 
Army,  and  were  consequently  liable  to  recall 
at  any  time.  This  position  was  confirmed 
by  the  Council  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1788  ; 
and  has  been  in  existence  ever  since  with  great 
advantage  to  the  military  authorities  in  times 
of  military  stress.  In  1898,  the  officers  of 
the  Service  were  given  military  rank,  and  since 
1906  all  the  names  have  been  borne  on  one 
list,  though  men  on  entering  the  service  are 
allowed  to  elect  a  Presidency  in  which  they 
will  serve  on  entering  the  Civil  Department. 

The  Service  was  thrown  open  to  Indians 
by  the  India  Act  of  1853,  the  first  competitive 
t lamination  being  held  in  January  1855,  when 


the  list  was  headed  by  a  Bengalee  student 
who  subsequently  attained  distinction.  It 
was  calculated  by  Lt.-Col.  Crawford,  I.M.S,; 
(the  talented  historian  of  the  Service)  that 
from  January  1855  to  the  end  of  1910,  eighty- 
nine  men  of  pure  Indian  extraction  had 
entered  the  Service.  The  proportion  now 
shows  signs  of  yearly  increase.  The  total 
number  of  Indians  at  present  in  the  Service 
is  a  little  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole : 
while,  of  the  successful  candidates  during  the 
past  five  years,  17*6  per  cent,  have  been  men 
born  and  bred  in  the  country. 

Method  of  Entry. — Entrance  into  the  Ser- 
vice before  1914  was  determined  on  the  results 
of  competitive  examinations  held  twice  a  year 
in  London,  the  Regulations  regarding  which, 
and  the  rates  of  pay,  rules  for  promotion 
and  pension  relating  thereto,  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Military  Secre- 
tary at  the  India  Office.  Candidates  must 
be  natural-bom  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  of 
European  or  East  Indian  descent,  of  sound 
bodily  health,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  in 
all  respects  suitable  to  hold  commissions  in 
the  Indian  Medical  Service.  They  may  be 
married  or  unmarried.  They  must  possess^ 
under  the  Medical  Acts  in  force  at  the  time 
of  their  appointment,  a  qualification  regi- 
strable in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  No 
candidate  will  be  permitted  to  compete  more 
than  three  times.  Candidates  for  the  January 
examination  in  each  year  must  be  between  21 
and  28  years  of  age  on  the  1st  February  in  that 
year,  and  candidates  for  the  July  examination 
must  be  between  21  and  28  years  of  age  on  the 
1st  August. 

The  candidate  is  examined  by  the  Examining 
Board  in  the  following  subjects,  and  the 
highest  number  of  marks  obtainable  will  be 
distributed  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Medicine,  including  Thera- 

peutics   1,200  Marks, 

(2)  Surgery,  including  diseases 

of  the  eye        ..       ..  1,200 

(3)  Applied     Anatomy  and 

Physiology       ..       ..     600  „ 

(4)  Pathology  and  Bacterio- 

logy   900  „ 

(5)  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 

Women  and  Children  . .     600  „ 

(6)  Materia  Medica;  Pharma- 

cology and  Toxicology . .  600 

N.B. — The  Examination  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  will  be  in  part  practical,  and  will 
include  operations  on  the  dead  body,  the  appli- 
cation of  surgical  apparatus,  and  the  examina-^ 
tion  of  medical  and  surgical  patients  at  the 
bedside. 

Having  gained  a  place  at  the  entrance  exami- 
nation, the  successful  candidates  will  be  com-" 
missioned  as  Lieutenants  on  probation,  and  will 
be  granted  about  a  month's  leave.  They  will 
then  be  required  to  attend  two  successive 
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courses  of  two  months  each  at  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  College,  and  at  Aldersbot  respectively, 

Officers  appointed  to  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  will  be  placed  on  one  list,  their  position 
on  it  being  determined  by  the  combined  results 
of  the  preliminary  and  final  examinations. 
They  will  be  liable  for  mihtary  employment  in 
any  part  of  India,  but  with  a  view  to  future 
transfers  to  civil  employment,  they  will  stand 
posted  to  one  of  the  following  civil  areas  : — (1) 
Madras  and  Burma;  (2)  Bombay,  with  Aden;  (3) 
Upper  Provinces,  i.e.,  United  Provinces,  Punjab 
and  Central  Provinces ;  (4)  Lower  Provinces, 
i.e.,  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa  and  Assam. 

The  allocatioD  of  officers  to  these  areas  of 
employment  will  be  determined  upon  a  consi- 
deration of  all  the  circumstances,  including  as 
far  as  possible  the  candidate's  own  wishes. 

The  whole  course  lasts  for  four  months, 
after  which  the  duly  gazetted  Lieutenants 
proceed  to  India,  and  prior  to  December  1918 
were  attached  to  Indian  regiments,  In  Decem- 
ber 1918  Station  Hospitals  for  Indian  Troops 
were  instituted,  a  much  needed  reform  which 
has  been  under  consideration  for  a  number 
of  years.  Indian  Medical  service  officers  are 
now  attached  to  these  hospitals  for  duty,  and 
for  the  first  years  of  their  service  are  attached  to 
native  regiments  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
The  doctor  is  an  officer  of  the  regiment,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  old  days  of  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment. Of  late  years  it  has  been  proposed  to 
form  Che  members  oi  the  Service  into  a  corps 
on  the  lines  of  the  British  Medical  Service,  by 
forming  station  hospitals  for  native  troops, 
thereby  releasing  the  doctor  from  regimental 
life.  This  reform  appears  to  have  fallen 
through  for  the  present,  but  is  likely  to  be 
brought  into  operation  within  a  very  few 
years. 

Organisation. — The  Head  of  the  Service 
is  the  Director  General,  who  is  an  official 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  its  adviser 
on  medical  matters.  He  is  also  concerned 
with  questions  of  promotion  of  officers  to 
administrative  rank,  and  of  the  selection  of 
men  for  admission  to  the  civil  department. 
Attached  to  his  office  and  under  his  general 
supervision  is  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with 
the  Government  of  India.  In  each  Presidency  or 
Province  there  is  a  local  head  of  the  civil 
medical  service  and  medical  adviser  of  the 
local  administration,  who  is  either  a  Surgeon 
General,  or  an  Inspector  of  Civil  Hospitals 
of  the  rank  of  Colonel.  The  medical  service 
in  each  province  consists  of  the  Sanitary 
Branch  and  the  purely  professional.  The 
former  is  composed  of  Sanitary  Commissioners 
of  Districts,  who  by  keeping  large  tracts  of 
country  under  observation  are  in  a  position  to 
advise  their  respective  governments  of  the 
existence  of  epidemics,  and  on  the  proper 
methods  of  dealing  with  them  and  of  prevent- 
ing their  spread.  It  is,  however,  through  the 
Civil  Surgeon  that  the  visitor  to  India  will 
come  in  contact  with  the  Service.  This  official 
is  something  more  than  a  general  practitioner, 
as  he  is  expected  to  be  the  leading  medical  and 
surgical  authority  in  a  large  district  consist- 
ing of  a  million  or  more  of  souls.  Owing  to 
the  vailed  experience  obtained  in  India  by 


the  members  of  the  Civil  Medical  Department, 
this  official  is  generally  a  man  of  the  highest 
professional  attainments,  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  those  senior  men  holding  appointments 
in  the  larger  towns.  His  duties  are  to  give 
medical  aid  to  the  civil  servants  and  treat 
families,  and  to  administer  the  hospital  which 
has  been  provided  by  Government  in  each 
headquarter  town.  In  many  cases  too  he 
will  have  the  additional  charge  of  the  local 
jail,  and  be  the  Sanitary  Adviser  of  the  Muni- 
cipality. Accustomed  to  meet  the  most  serious 
emergencies  of  his  profession,  and  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  his  own  skill  and  judgment,  the 
Civil  Surgeon  in  India  has,  given  to  the  Indian 
Medical  Service  a  reputation  for  professional 
efficiency  which  cannot  be  excelled  by  any 
other  public  medical  service.  Travellers  in 
India  falling  sick  within  call  of  any  of  the 
larger  towns  can  therefore  rely  on  obtaining 
the  highest  professional  skill  in  the  shape  of 
the  ordinary  Civil  Surgeon  of  the  I.  M.  S. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  service  has  not  been 
popular  amongst  graduates  of  the  Medical 
Schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  variety 
of  disturbing  factors  have  contributed  towards 
this  unpopularity.  These  have  now  been  dealt 
with  or  are  under  consideration,  and  with  the 
increased  rates  of  pay  which  have  been  sanctioned 
the  grant  of  better  concessions  in  the  matter 
of  study,  leave  and  facilities  for  research,  etc. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  service  will  soon  regain 
its  former  popularity,  and  that  it  will  attract 
men  of  the  highest  attainments.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  has  realised  the  necessity 
for  an  Indian  Medical  Service  of  the  highest 
possible  efficiency  and  has  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  I,  M.  S.  the  pivotal  service  of  all 
services  in  India. 

A  Parliamentary  Paper  containing  corres- 
pondence between  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  promotion 
of  an  independent  medical  profession  in 
India  and  the  possibility  of  limiting  or  redu- 
cing the  cadre  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service, 
was  pubUshed  during  1914.  Writing  in  1910, 
the  Government  of  India  said  that  it  was  im- 
practicable to  make  any  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  Medical  Service  officers  employed 
solely  on  civil  duties,  that  is  to  say,  those  not 
belonging  to  the  war  reserve.  An  independent 
profession  trained  on  western  Hues  was  growing 
up  in  India  but  had  to  overcome  its  universal 
rival  in  the  shape  of  hakims  and  others  trained 
in  indigenous  methods :  Government  could  do 
much  to  encourage  the  growth  of  this  profes- 
sion by  making  provision  for  the  registration 
of  medical  practitioners  qualified  according  to 
western  methods.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
replying  in  November  1912,  said  that  he  was 
unable  to  contemplate  any  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  As  for  the 
independent  profession,  he  trusted  that  the 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  Bombay 
Registration  Act  might  justify  the  introduction 
of  similar  legislation  for  other  Provinces.  He 
considered  that  the  Indian  Medical  Service 
should  be  restricted  to  the  military  needs  of 
the  country  both  on  account  of  economy  and 
in  order  to  increase  as  far  as  possible  the  num- 
ber of  important  posts  held  by  Indians;  he 
was  prepared  to  consider  each  new  appoint- 
ment on  its  merits,  but  any  proposal  for  an 
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increase  in  the  civil  posts  included  in  the  cadre 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  scrutiny.  In  reply  to  that 
despatch,  the  Government  of  India  wrote  in 
March,  1914  : — '*  In  view  of  the  growing  medi- 
cal needs  of  the  country  which  necessitate  the 
employment  of  a  larger  staff  of  medical  oflBcers, 
some  expansion  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service 
is  inevitable,  and  such  expansion  should  not, 
in  our  opinion,  be  regarded  from  a  different 
standpoint  from  the  enlargement  of  any  other 
cadre  in  response  to  the  development  of  the 
work  to  be  performed."   In  connexion  with  the 


growing  needs  oi  the  Service  the  Government 
ot  India  appointed  a  Committee  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  question  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Medicjil  Services  in  India,  both  Civil  and 
Military.  The  Comniittco  were  to  examine 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  that  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  unified  Medical 
Service  in  India.  The  Report  of  the  Medical 
Services  Committee  has  been  submitted  and 
the  recommendations  made  therein  for  the 
improvement  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
services  are  under  the  consideration  of  Govern- 
ment. 


Pay  and  Allowance. — The  following  are  the  monthly  rates  of  Indian  pay  drawn  by  officers 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  when  employed  on  the  mihtary  side  : — 


Rank. 


Grade  Pay. 


Lieutenant 
C!aptain 

after  5  years'  service 
„      after  7  years'  service  . . 
„       after  10  years'  service   . . 

Major   

„     after  ?>  years'  service  as  Major 
Lieu  tenant- Colonel 

„  „      after  25  years'  service 

„  „      specially  selected  for  increased  pay 


Rs. 

550 

700 
750 
800 
900 
1,000 
1,150 
1,550 
1,600 
1,750 


Pensions  and  Half -Pay. — Officers  are  allowed  to  retire  on  pension  on  completing  17  years* 
service,  the  amount  they  receive  varying  with  the  precise  number  of  years  they  have  served, 
The  lowest  rate  for  17  years'  service  is  £300  per  annum,  and  the  rate  for  30  years  £700  per  annum. 
The  increases  in  pension  for  each  additional  year's  service  over  17  are  somewhat  higher  in  the 
last  5  than  in  the  first  8  of  the  13  years  between  the  shortest  and  longest  periods  of  pensionable 
service.  All  officers  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  major  are  placed  on  the  retired  list  on 
attaining  the  age  of  55  years  :  the  greatest  age  to  which  any  officer  can  serve  being  60. 

In  accordance  with  the  orders  received  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  sanctioning  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  officers  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  in  civil  employ- 
ment, the  pay  of  the  various  appointments  concerned  will,  when  they  are  held  by  officers  of  that 
service,  be  fixed  at  the  rates  shown  in  the  accompanying  statement  with  effect  from  the  1st  Decem- 
ber 1918. 

2.  Exchange  compensation  allowance,  when  admissible,  is  payable  in  addition  to  the  rates 
referred  to  above. 


3.  The  present  classification  of  Civil  and  Agency  Surgeons  as  '*lst  class"  and  "  2nd  class" 
is  abolished  with  eff  ect  itom  the  1st  December  1918 . 


4.  The  object  of  the  revision  is  to  attract  to  the  service  European  candidates  with  the  highest 
professional  qualittcations,  and  the  question  whetlier  Indian  candidates  entering:  perma- 
nent service  after  Jst  December  1918,  shall  be  eligible  for  these  increased  x-di^^  of  pay,  and,  if  so. 
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to  wliat  extent  and  nndor  what  conditions,  has  hoen  rcsei  ved  for  further  consideration.  All 
Indian  officers  already  in  permanent  service  of  1st  December  191S,  will  be  eligible  for  the  rates  of 
l>ay  now  sanctioned. 


Appointments. 

Pay 

Consolidated. 

Director- General,  Indian  Medical  Service 

Surgeon- General  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  Bom- 
bay and  Bengal. 

Inspector- General  of  Civil  Hospitals,  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
Assam,  United  Provinces,  Punjab,  Central  Provinces 
and  Burma. 

Deputy  Director- General,  Indian  Medical  Service 

Assistant  Director- General,  Indian  Medical  Service 
(Sanitary). 

Indian  Medical  Service! 


3,50a 
3,000 

2,000 

2,150 
1,700 

1,700 


Assistant  Director- General, 
(Stores): 

Inspector- General  of  Prisons,  Bengal,  Bombay,  i  2,100 —  50 — 
Madras,  Burma  and  United  Provinces.  !  2,300 

Inspector- General  of  Prisons,  Punjab  and  Bihar  andl  2,100 

Orissa.  i 
Inspector- General  of  Prisons,  Central  Provinces        ..  1,800 

Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India  2,300 — 100 — 

I  2,800 

Provincial  Sanitary  Commissioners,  Bengal,  Bihar  and'  1,800 — 60 — 
Orissa,  United  Provinces,  Punjab,  Madras,  Burma  2,100 
and  Bombay. 

Sanitary  Commissioners,  Central  Provinces  and  Assam    1,550 — 50- 

2,050 

♦Chemical  Examiner's  Department      . .        . .        . .  |950 — 85 

1,800 

Principal,  Medical  College,  Calcutta    2,100 

Senior  Medical  Officer,  Port  Blair    1,750 

Surgeon  Superintendent,  Presidency  General  Hospital,  2,100 
Calcutta. 

Surgeon  Superintendent,  St.  George's  Hospital,  Bom- 1  2,100 

bay.  I 

Superintendent,  General  Hospital,  Rangoon             . .  |  1,900 

1st  Kesident  Surgeon,  Presidency  General  Hospital,!  1,200 
Calcutta. 

2jid  Pi-esident  Surgeon,  Presidency  General  Hospital,!  1,000 
Calcutta. 

P».esident  Surgeon^  St.  George's  Hospital,  Bombay     . .!  1,000 

Surgeon  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy          . .       . . !  1,800 

Surgeons  to  Governors,  Bombay,  Madras  and  Bengal    i  1,200 

Police  Surgeon,  Rangoon   '  1^250 


♦Present  incumbents,  Lieut. 
Colonels  after  25  years'  ser- 
vice Bs.  1,850.  Lieut.- 
Colonels  specially  selected 
for  increased  pay,  Rs. 2,000; 
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Pilot  Services. 


Ai)poiiitments  to  the  Bengal  Pilot  Service 
are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
and  by  the  Government  of  Bengal ;  the  latter 
appointments  are  limited  to  Anglo-Indians 
and  Eurasians,  and  are  made  under  separate 
regulations.  In  the  case  of  appointments 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  preference  is 
given,  caeteris  paribus,  to  candidates  who  have 
passed  through  one  of  the  training  ships  "  Wor- 
cester "  and  *'  Conway." 

Candidates  for  the  Secretary  of  State's  ap- 

When  on  the  running  list: — 

Rs. 

Junior  Leadsmen  . .  . .  107  a  month 
Second  Mate  Leadsmen  .  .135  a  month 

First  Mate  Leadsmen    . .       . .  160  a  month 

When  employed  as  Chief  and  Second  Officer: — 
Chief  Officers  of  pilot  vessels,  Rs.  160  a  month. 

As  Second  Officers  of  pilot  ves- 
sels . .        Rs.  135  a  month. 

Plus  a  mess   allowance  of   Rs.  40  a  month. 

After  five  years'  service  a  Leadsman  Appren- 
tice is  allowed  to  appear  at  an  examination  to 
qualify  him  for  appointment  as  Mate  Pilot, 
but  if  he  shows  exceptional  ability,  and  has 
passed  each  previous  examination  on  his  first 
attempt,  bears  a  very  good  character,  and  is 
otherwise  well  reported  on,  this  period  may, 
with  the  special  sanction  of  Government,  be 
reduced  to  4^  years.  After  three  years'  service 
as  Mate  Pilot,  he  is  permitted  to  go  up  for  an 
examination  to  qualify  for  appointment  as 
Master  Pilot,  and,  if  successful,  is  promoted 
to  that  grade  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy. 
Vacancies  which  occur  in  the  grade  of  Branch 
Pilot  are  filled  by  promotion  from  the  Master 
Pilots'  grade,  of  men  who  have  passed  the 
Branch  Pilots'  examination.  If  the  Local 
Government  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  Pilot 
is,  owing  to  physical  unfitness  of  any  kind, 
incapable  of  discharging  his  duties  properly, 
it  arranges  for  his  medical  examination  and 
takes  such  action  as  may  seem  desirable  when 
the  results  of  that  examination  are  commu- 
nicated. In  particular.  Pilots  are  medically 
examined  after  the  occurrence  of  any  accident 
to  the  vessel  in  their  pilotage  charge,  if  the 
circumstances  tend  to  show  that  the  accident 
was  in  any  way  attributable  to  physical  unfit- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Pilot. 

Pilots  are  not  entitled  to  any  salary  while 
on  pilotage  duty,  but  receive  as  their  remune- 
ration a  share,  at  present  50  per  cent.,  but 
liable  to  alteration  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  of  the  pilotage  dues 
paid  by  ships  piloted  by  them.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
require  all  Pilots  to  obtain  a  Home  Trade 
Master  Mariner's  Certificate  before  they  are 
promoted  to  be  Senior  Master  Pilots.  Every 
member  of  the  Pilot  Service  is  subject  to  such 
rules  as  the  Government  of  India  or  as  the 
Government  of  Bengal  under  the  control  of 
the  Governir>ent  of  India,  may  from  time  to 


poiutmenta  must  nut  be  less  than  18  and  not 
more  than  22  years  of  age.  They  must  pro- 
duce a  Board  of  Trade  or  Colonial  Certificate  of 
Competency  as  a  Second  Mate,  or  any  higher 
grade,  for  a  loreign-going  ship,  and  evidence 
of  having  served  at  sea  not  less  than  two  years 
In  a  square-rigged  sailing  vessel  of  over  300 
tons.  The  rates  of  pay  and  allowances  of 
Leadsmen  Apprentices  while  on  duty  are  as 
follows,  without  exchange  compensation  al- 
lowance : — 


^  Plus  6u  per  cent,  of  the  lead  money  col- 
y  lected  from  the  ships  on  which  they  do 
J  duty, 

time,  respectively,  make  in  regard  to  discipline, 
leave,  leave  allowances,  number  of  officers  in 
the  service,  distribution  into  grades,  tonnage 
of  ships  to  be  allotted  to  the  several  grades, 
etc.,  and  in  all  respects  he  is  amenable  to  such 
orders  as  may  be  passed  by  the  Government 
of  Bengal,  and  is  liable  to  degradation,  suspen- 
sion and  dismissal  by  the  Government  of  Bengal 
for  any  breach  of  such  rules  or  orders,  or  for 
misconduct. 

Other  Pilot  Services. — Bengal  is  the  only 
province  that  has  a  covenanted  pilot  service: 
elsewhere  pilotage  is  mider  the  control  of  the 
local  Port  Trust.  In  Bombay,  for  example, 
the  Port  Trust  have  drawn  up  the  following 
rules  for  entry  into  the  service: 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Bombay 
Pilot  Service,  candidates  must  be  British 
Subjects,  and  at  least  21  years  of  age  but  not 
more  than  32.  They  must  hold  certificates 
of  competency  as  Master  and  excellent  testi- 
monials as  regards  conduct,  character  and 
ability.  They  will  be  examined  in  the  Port  Office 
for  form  and  colour  vision  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  also  an  extra  form  vision 
test  of  each  eye  separately  and  must  undergo 
an  examination  by,  and  produce  a  certificate 
from,  the  Medical  Officer  appointed  by  the 
Port  Trustees  that  they  are  physically  fit, 
and  are  of  a  sufficiently  hardy  or  strong  con- 
stitution to  perform  a  Pilot's  duty  and  that  they, 
to  all  appearance,  enjoy  good  health.  Any 
Probationer  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Port  Officer,  go  before  the  Examining  Com- 
mittee, and  if  he  passes  he  will  be  eligible  for 
appointment  as  a  3rd  Grade  Pilot  when  a 
vacancy  occurs.  A  Probationer,  not  passing 
the  required  examination  to  qualify  for  per- 
forming a  Pilot's  duties  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  his  appointment,  is  liable  to 
be  struck  off  the  list.  Promotion  to  the  va- 
rious grades  in  the  Pilot  service  is  generally 
given  by  seniority,  but  the  Port  Trustees  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  right  of  passing  over 
any  Pilot.  There  are  18  Pilots,  six  in  each 
grade,  who  are  paid  according  to  the  number 
of  vessels  piloted.  The  average  pay  of  a 
1st  Grade  Pilot  is  about  Rs.  850,  2nd  Grade 
about  Rs.  750  and  3rd  Grade  about  R?.  650. 
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The  ULWcpLiper  Press  in  India  1^  an  (.ssen" 
tially  Eijglisli  institution  and  was  introduced 
Boon  after  the  task  of  organising  tlie  admi- 
nistration was  seriously  taken  in  hand  by  the 
English  in  Bengal.  In  1773  was  passed  the 
Regulating  Act  creating  the  Governor-General- 
ship and  the  Supreme  Court  in  Bengal  and 
within  seven  years  at  the  end  of  the  same  de- 
cade, the  first  newspaper  was  started  in  Cal- 
cutta by  an  Englishman  in  January  1780. 
Exactly  a  century  and  a  third  has  elapsed 
since,  not  a  very  long  period  certainly,  a  period 
almost  measured  by  the  life  of  a  single  news- 
paper, The  Times,  which  came  into  existence 
only  five  years  later  in  1785;  but  then  the 
period  of  British  supremacy  is  not  much  longer, 
having  commenced  at  Plassey,  only  twenty- 
three  years  earlier.  Bombay  followed  Cal- 
cutta closely,  and  Madras  did  not  lag  much 
behind.  In  1780  the  first  Bombay  newspaper 
appeared,  The  Bombay  Herald,  followed  next 
year  by  The  Bombay  Courier,  a  paper  now 
represented  by  the  Times  of  India  with 
which  it  was  amalgamated  in  1861.  In  Bombay 
the  advent  of  the  press  may  be  said  to  have 
followed  the  British  occupation  of  the  island 
much  later  than  was  the  case  in  Calcutta.  In 
Calcutta  the  English  were  on  sufferance  before 
riaseoy,  hut  in  Bombay  they  were  absolute 
masters  after  1665,  and  "it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  no  Englishman  should  have  thought  of 
starting  a  newspaper  during  all  those  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  before  the  actual  advent 
of  The  Herald. 

The  first  newspaper  was  called  The  Bengal 
Gazette  which  is  better  known  from  the  name 
of  its  founder  as  HicJcy's  Gazette  or  Journal. 
Hicky  like  most  pioneers  had  to  suffer  for  his 
enterprising  spirit,  though  the  fault  was  entirely 
his  own,  as  he  made  his  paper  a  medium  of 
publishing  gross  scandal,  and  he  and  his  journal 
disappeared  from  public  view  in  1782.  Several 
journals  rapidly  followed  Hicky's,  though  they 
did  not  fortunately  copy  its  bad  example.  The 
Indian  Gazette  had  a  career  of  over  half  a 
century,  when  in  1833  it  was  merged  into  the 
Bengal  Harkaru,  which  came  into  existence 
only  a  little  later,  and  both  are  now  represented 
by  The  Indian  Daily  News  with  which  they 
were  amalgamated  in  1866.  No  fewer  than 
five  papers  followed  in  as  many  years,  the 
Bengal  Gazette  of  1780,  and  one  of  these,  The 
Calcutta  Gazette,  started  in  February  1784,  under 
the  avowed  patronage  of  Government,  flour- 
ishes still  as  the  official  gazette  of  the  BengaJ 
Government, 

From  its  commencement  the  press  was 
jealously  watched  by  the  authorities,  who 
put  serious  restraints  upon  its  independence 
and  pursued  a  policy  of  discouragement  and 
rigorous  control.  Government  objected  to 
news  of  apparently  the  most  trivial  character 
affecting  its  servants.  From  1791  to  1799 
several  editors  were  deported  to  Europe  with- 
out trial  and  on  short  notice,  whilst  several 
more  were  censured  and  had  to  apologise. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  rule  of  Wellesley, 
Government  promulgated  stringent  rules  for 
the  public  press  and  instituted  an  official  censor 
to  whom  everything  was  to  be  submitted  before 
publication,  the  penalty  for  offending  against 
those  rulos  to  be  immediate  deportation.  Those 


regulatioub  continued  in  force  till  the  time 
the  Marquis  of  Hasthigs  who  in  1818  abolishea 
the  censorship  and  substituted  milder  rules. 

This  change  proved  beneficial  to  the  status 
of  the  press,  for  henceforward  self-respecting 
and  able  men  began  slowly  but  steadily  to 
join  the  ranks  of  journalism,  which  had  till 
then  been  considered  a  low  profession.  Silk 
Buckingham,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  known 
of  Anglo-Indian  journalists  of  those  days, 
availed  himself  of  this  comparative  freedom 
to  criticise  the  authorities,  and  under  the  short 
administration  of  Adam,  a  civilian  who  tem- 
porarily occupied  Easting's  place,  he  was  de- 
ported under  rules  specially  passed.  But 
Lord  Amherst  and  still  more  Lord  William 
Bentinck  were  persons  of  broad  and  liberal 
views,  and  under  them  the  press  was  left  prac- 
tically free,  though  there  existed  certain  regu- 
lations which  were  not  enforced,  though  Lord 
Clare,  who  was  Governor  of  Bombay  from  1831 
to  1835,  once  strongly  but  in  vain  urged  the 
latter  to  enforce  them.  Metcalfe  who  suc- 
ceeded for  a  brief  period  Bentinck,  removed 
even  those  regulations,  and  brought  about 
what  is  called  the  emancipation  of  the  press 
in  India  in  1835,  which  was  the  beginnhig  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  press. 
Among  papers  that  came  into  being,  was  the 
Bombay  Times  which  was  started  towards 
the  close  of  1838  by  the  leading  merchants  of 
Bombay,  and  which  in  1861  changed  its  name 
to  the  Times  of  India.  The  Bombay  Gazette, 
founded  in  1791,  ceased  publication  in  1914. 

The  liberal  spirit  in  which  Lord  Hastings 
had  begun  to  deal  with  the  press  led  not  only 
to  the  improvement  in  the  tone  and  status 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  press,  but  also  to  the  rise 
of  the  Native  or  Indian  Press.  The  first  news- 
paper in  any  Indian  language  was  the  Samachar 
Durpan  started  by  the  famous  Serampore 
Missionaries  Ward,  Carey  and  Marshman  in 
1818  in  Bengali,  aad  it  received  encourage- 
ment from  Hastings  who  allowed  it  to  circu- 
late through  the  post  office  at  one-fourth  tlie 
usual  rates.  This  v/as  followed  in  1822  by  a 
purely  native  paper  in  Bombay  called  the 
Bombay  Samachar  which  still  exists,  and  thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Native  Indian 
Press  which  at  the  present  day  is  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  press  in  India,  numbering 
over  650  papers. 

From  1835  to  the  Mutiny  the  press  spread 
to  other  cities  like  Delhi,  Agra,  Gwalior,  and 
even  Lahore,  whereas  formerly  it  was  chiefiy 
confined  to  the  Presidency  towns.  During 
the  :Mutiny  its  freedom  had 'to  be  temporarily 
controlled  by  the  Gagging  Act  which  Canning 
passed  in  June  1857  on  account  of  the  license 
of  a  very  few  papers,  and  owing  still  more  to 
the  fears  of  its  circulating  intelligence  which 
might  be  prejudicial  to  public  interests.  The 
Act  was  passed  only  for  a  year  at  the  end  of 
which  the  press  was  once  more  free. 

On  India  passing  to  the  Crown  in  1858,  an 
era  of  prosperity  and  progress  opened  for  the 
whole  country  in  which  the  press  participated. 
There  were  19  Anglo-Indian  papers  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period  in  1858  and  25  Native 
papers  and  the  circulation  of  all  was  very  small. 
The  number  of  the  former  did  not  show  a  great 
rise  iu  tin;  nvr^t  gonoration,  but  the  rise  in 
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influence  and  also  circulation  was  satisfactory. 
Famous  journalists  like  Robert  Knight,  James 
Maclean  and  Ilurris  Mookerji  flourished  in 
this  generation.  The  Cioil  and  Military  Gazette 
was  originally  published  in  Simla  as  a  weekly 
paper,  the  first  issue  being  dated  June  22nd, 
1872.  Prior  to  and  in  the  days  of  the  Mutiny 
the  most  famous  paper  !u  Northern  India 
was  the  Mofussilite,  originally  published  at 
Meerut,  but  afterwards  at  Agra  and  then  at 
A.mbala.  After  a  lively  existence  for  a  few 
years  in  Simla  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette 
acquired  and  incorporated  the  Mofussilite, 
and  in  1876  the  office  of  the  paper  was  transferred 
from  Simla  to  Lahore,  and  the  Gazette  began 
to  be  published  daily.  During  Lord  Lytton's 
viceroyalty  a  reactionary  policy  was  pursued  to- 
wards the  vernacular  press  which  was  res- 
trained by  a  special  Act  passed  in  1878.  With 


the  advent  of  Lord  Ripon  in  1880,  the  Press 
Act  of  Lytton  was  repealed  in  1882.  The 
influence  of  the  native  press  especially  grew 
to  be  very  great,  and  its  circulation  too  re- 
ceived a  great  fillip.  This  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  on  till  1897,  when  India  entered  upon 
a  disastrous  cycle  of  years  during  which  plague 
and  famine  gave  rise  to  grave  political  dis- 
content which  found  exaggerated  expression 
in  the  native  press,  both  in  the  vernacular 
and  in  English.  The  deterioration  in  the  tone 
of  a  section  of  the  press  became  accentuated 
as  years  went  on  alid  prosecutions  for  sedition 
had  little  effect  in  checking  the  sinister  influence. 

In  1910  Lord  Minto  passed  a  Press  Act  ap- 
plicable, not  like  Lytton's  Act,  to  the  peccant 
part  alone,  but  like  Canning's  measure,  to  the 
entire  press.  (Vide  infra  "  The  Indian  Press 
Law.") 


Number  of  Printing  Presses  at  Work,  and  Number  of  Newspapers,  Periodicals, 
and  Books  Published- 


Books. 

Province, 

Pnuting 
Presses,  i 

News- 
papers. 

j 

Periodi- 
cals. 

In 

English  or 

other 
European 
Languages. 

In  Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular  and 
Classical)  or  in 
more  than  one 
Language. 

721 

1 

113 

221 

499 

2,219 

Bihar  and  Orissa  

i  136 

22 

34 

101 

689 

United  Provinces 

497 

99 

216 

278 

1,996 

Punjab 

217 

94 

167 

187 

1,588 

52 

10 

13 

10 

187 

North-Weso  Frontier  Province 

i  20 

1 

Burma   

1  163 

47 

75 

23 

235 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar 

I 

16 

14 

16 

104 

40 

13 

8 

1 

52 

Ajmer-Merwara 

'  14 

3 

6 

3 

75 

Coorg 

1 

1 

Madras 

681 

242 

1,808 

581 

2,025 

Bombay 

478 

145 

520 

220 

2,009 

Total,  1916-17  . 

I  3.101 

805 

3,173 

1,919 

11,149 

f 1915-16  . 
1  1914-15  . 
1  1913-14  . 
1  1912-13  . 
1  1911-12  . 
Totals        . .  ^ 

1  1910-11  . 
1  1909-10  . 
1  1908=^0  . 
L 1907-8  . 

i  3,237 
1  3,102 
3,020 
2,828 
2,780 

1  2,751 
2,736 
2,594 
2,571 

857 
847 
827 
673 
656 

i;  . 

2,927 

2,988 
2,848 
2,395 
2,26S 

i,ooj; 

1,541 
1,602 
1,477 
1,662 
1,596 

1  ,;'.7S 
112 
i,<^^7 
1,524 

i0,658 
11,477 
10,712 
9,651 
0,98S 

10,063 
9,934 
8,345 
7,095 
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Newspapers  and  News  Agencies  registered  under  the  Press  Rules  and  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  Station  where  they  are  published  and  situated. 


Note. — News  Agencies  are  distinguished  by  an  asttrisTc. 


Stations. 

Title  in  full. 

Day  of  going  to  Press. 

Ahmedabad      . .       . .  ^ 

r 

Kayastha  Hitkari 

Ahmedabad  Samachar  . . 
Coronation  Advertiser 

Jaina  Samachar  

Kathiawar      and  Mahikantha 

Gazette. 
Political  Bhomiyo 

1st,  8th,  16th,  and  24th  of  every 

month. 
Daily. 

Wednesdays. 
Sundays. 
Sundays. 
Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 
Saturdays. 
Fridays. 

Ajmer 

Akola,  Berar 

Akyab   

Aligarh  

Rajastan  Samachar 

Arakan  News 

Ahgarh  Institute  Gazette 

Thursdays. 
Sundays. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
Wednesdays. 

Allahabad 

Abhyudaya   

Hindustan  Review 

Muslim  Herald 

Pioneer   

E-euter's  Telegram  Company,  Ld. 
Independent 

Fridays. 

On  first  of  every  month. 
Daily,  except  Tuesdays. 
Daily. 
Daily. 

Daily." 

Allahabad  Katra 
Amraoti  

\ 

( 

Sarva  Shikshak 

Kartawya   

Pramod  Sindhu 

Veer  Shaio  Sanjeevinee   . . 

Wednesdays. 
Tuesdays. 
Mondays. 
Mondays. 

Amritsar          . .       . .  ^ 

r 

Islamic  News 
Khalsa  Advocate  . . 

Vakil   

Mondays. 
Weekly. 
Daily. 
Bi-Weekly. 

Amrolia 
Bagerhat 

Ittihad   

Jagaran   

Saturdays. 
Sundays. 

Bangalure         ..  .. 

Daily  Post 
Kasim-ul-Akhbar 

Daily. 

Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

Bankipore  (I'atua) 
Barisal    . . 

i 
) 

1 

Behar  Bandhu   

Behar  Herald       ,  . 

Express   

Search  Light   

Barisal  Hitaishi    . . 

Shree  Sayaji  Vijaya 

Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays  aud  AVcdnesdays. 

Sundays. 

Weekly. 

Thursdays. 

Bassein,  Burma . . 
Batticaloa  (Ceylon) 
Belgaum 

Lamp 

Belgaum  Samachar 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
Every  other  Saturday* 
Mondays. 

Benares  City 

r 
1 

I 

Kashi  Temperance  Samachar 
Mahamandal  Magazine    . . 

Every  Wednesday. 

Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

27th  of  each  month. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 
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Stations, 


Title  in  full. 


Day  of  going  to  Press. 


Bhavnagar 

Bihar  (Patua) 
Bijapur  .. 


Bowringpet 
Bndaon  . . 


Oalangute  (Qoa) . 


Jail)   

Jainhasau   

Itteiiad   

Karnatak  Vaibhav 

Advocate  of  India 
Aklibar-i-Islam  

Akhbar-i-Soudagar 

Andhra  Patrika  

Argus   

Associated  Press  •  

Bombay  Clironicle 
Bombay  Guardian 

Bombay  Samachar 
Catliolic  Examiner 

Gujarati 

Illustrated  Sporting  E-eview 

Indian  Industries  and  Power 
Indian  Investors'  Referee 

Indian  National  News  Agency  . . 
Indian  Social  Reformer  . . 

Indu  Prakash   

Kaiser-i-Hlnd 

Jam-e-Jamshed  

Muslim  Herald  

Muslim  Times   

Native  Opinion  

O  Anglo-Lusitano 
Parsi  and  Praja  Mitra 

Railway  Times  

Rast  Gof tar 

Renter's  Indian  Journal  . . 
Renter's  Telegram  Company,  Ltd. 

Handrail 

Sanj  Vartaman  

Shri  Venkateshwar  Samachar  . . 
Sudhakiu  . . 

Sunday  Tatler  

Times  of  India  

Times  of  India  Illustrated  Weekly. 
United  Press  Syndicate  * 
Young  India   

Kolar  Gold  Fields  News  . . 
Akhbor  Zulqamain 

A  Voz  do  Povo  


Saturdays. 
Tuesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 
Daily. 

Daily,  except  on  Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

Sundays. 


Daily. 
Fridays. 

Daily. 
Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 

On  the  15th  of  each  month, 
Fridays. 


Saturdays. 

Daily,  except  Sundays. 
Saturdays. 

Daily,  except  Saturdays. 
Daily,  except  Sundays. 

Fridays. 
Tuesdays. 

Saturdays. 
Daily. 

Fridays. 
Sundays. 

Daily. 


Daily. 

Daily,  except  Sundays. 
Fridays. 
Saturdays. 
Sundays. 

Daily,  t 
Wednesdays. 


Twice  Weekly. 
Tuesdays. 

6th,  13th,  20th,  and  27th  of  every 

month. 
Saturdays. 


1[  With  The  T lines  of  India  thevo  are  published  every  Tuesday  a  separate  Supplement 
Indian  Moloriufj  and  every  FriUay  an  Indian  linginccring  fdairplemcvX, 
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stations. 


Title  in  full. 


Day  of  going  to  V 


Albalagli  

Amrita  Bazar  Patrilia 
Asian  . .  - 

Associated  Press  * 

Bangabasi   

Basumati 
Bengalee 

Bliarata  Mitra 

Calcutta  Intelligence  Syndicate  . 
Calcutta  Samacluir 

Capital   

Catholic  Herald  of  India  . . 
Collegian  , 

Empire  (Calcutta  Evening  News) . 

Englishman   

Hindoo  Patriot 

Hitabadi   

Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer 
Indian  Daily  News 

Indian  Engineering 

Indian  Express  

Indian  Field   

Indian  Methodist  Times  . . 
Indian  Mirror 
Indian  News  Agency 

Indian  Planters'  Gazette 
Indian  Public  Health 
Indo-British  Press  Agency 

Industry  

Madhuri  

Marwari  

Mussalman   

Moslem   Chronicle  and  Muham- 

madan  Observer. 
Nayak 

Railways  and  Shipping   . . 

Eeis  and  Rayyet  

Renter's    Telegram  Company, 
Limited. 

Sanjibani  . .       . .       . . 

Samay   

Sidaqat   

Statesman 

Swadesh  . .       . . 

Tarjuman  

Telegraph  . .       . .  '  ' 

Times  of  India  Illustrated  Weekly. 
United  Press  Syndicate*  . . 
Vishwaniitra       . .      ^. . 
Young  Men  of  India 

Balamitram   

Kerala  Sanchari    . . 

Manorama   

Mitavadi  

West  Coast  Reformer 
West  Coast  Spectator 


Fridays. 

Daily. 

Fridays. 


Wednesdays. 
Daily. 

Daily,  except  Sundays. 


Thursdays. 


Daily. 


Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Bi-monthly. 

Daily,  except  Sundays. 
Daily. 

Daily,  except  Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

14th  of  each  month. 

Daily,  except  Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Once  a  month, 

Wednesdays. 

Last  day  of  month. 

Daily. 


Saturdays. 

15th  of  each  month. 


Monthly. 
Monthly. 
Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 
Thursdays. 

Daily. 

llth,  15th  and  last  day  of  every 

month. 
Saturdays. 


Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 


Wednesdays. 


Daily. 
Monthly. 


Monthly. 
Wednesdays. 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

Weekly. 

Sundays  and  Thursdays. 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


The  Press. 


Title  in  full. 


Day  of  going  to  Press. 


Azad 

Cawnpore  Journal 
Englishman  Bulletin 

Pratap      . .   

Renter's  Telegram  Company,  Li- 
mited . 

Zamana  . .       . . 

Probartak   

Education  Gazette 

Jyoti   

Cochin  Argus   

Malabar  Herald  

Ravi   

Ceylon  Catholic  Messenger 
Ceylon  Independent 
Ceylon  Morning  Leader   . . 

Ceylon  Observer  

Ceylonese   

Dinakara  Prakasa 

Dinamina   

Dravida  Mitran  

Gnanartha  Pradipaya 

Islam  Mittiran  

Lakmina    . . 

Sarasavi  Sandaresa 

Times  of  Ceylon  

Nihar   

Crtkal  Deepica 

Dacca  Gazette 

Dacca  Prakash  

East   

Herald   

Darjeeling  Visitor  and  Advertiser. 
Indian  Daily  News  (Darjeeling 

Edition). 
Bulletin  

Al-Mustansir   

Associated  Press   . . 

Diubar  Bulletin  

Hamdard 

Indian  News  Agency 

Morning  Post   

Pioneer  Supplement 

Vijaya   

Weekly  Urdu  Bharat  Sewak 

Dharwarvritt 
Karnataka  Patra 

Kamatakavritta  and  Dhananjaya 
Raja  Hansa        . .       . . 


Wednesdays. 
Daily. 
Daily. 
Saturdays. 


25th  day  of  every  month. 

Bi-monthly. 

Tuesdays. 
Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 
Daily. 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays 

and  Saturdays. 
Daily,  except  Sundays. 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
Mondays  and  Thursdays.' 

Saturdays. 

Daily  except  Sundays. 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
Daily. 

Mondays. 
Fridays. 

Mondays. 
Sundays. 

Sundays, 
Daily. 

Mondays. 
Daily. 

Twice  Daily. 
Daily. 
Daily. 
Daily. 


Daily,  except  Sundays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 
Fridays. 


Daily. 
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stations. 


Title  in  full. 


Day  of  going  to  Press. 


Dhulia 

Dibrugarh  .. 

Gaya 
G  until  r 
Hubl^ 


Hyderabad,  Deccan 


Hyderabad,  Sind 


Jaffna 

Jaffna  (Yannarponnai) 
Jorhat 


Jubbulpore 


Kakina 
Kankhal 


Karanhl 


Khulna 
Kolhapur  City 

Kottayam  .. 

Kurunegala 

Lahore   . . 


Khandesh  Vaibhav 

Englishman  Bulletin 
Times  of  Assam    . . 


Xayastha  Messenger 
Deshabhimani 
Kannad  Kesari 


Musheer-i-Deccan 
Sahifa-i-Rozana 
Usman  Gazette 


Hindvasi    . . 
Musafir 
Sind  Journal 
Sind  Mail  .. 
Sindvasi 


Ceylon  Patriot  and  Weekly  Ad- 
vertiser. 
Jaffna  Catholic  Guardian . . 
Sithia  Veda  Pathukavalan 
Vasavilan  Jaffna  Native  Opinion 


Hindu  Organ 
Englishman  Bulletin 


C.  P.  Standard  . . 
Christian  Sahayak . . 
[ndia  Sunday  School  Journal 

Ran  gpur-Di  kprokas  h 
Saddhram  Pracharak 


Daily  Gazette 
Karachi  Argus 
Karachi  Chronicle 
Now  Times 
Parsi  Sansar 


Praja  Mitra   

Phoenix 

Reuter's  Telegram  Company,  Li- 
mited. 

Sind  Observer  

Sind  Sudhar   

Star  of  India   


Khulna  Basi 
Vidyavilas 


Kerala  Bharati  . . 
Malayala  Manorama 
Nazrani  Deepika  . . 


Abhinawa  Kawata  Angana 


Akhbar-i-Am 
Associated  Press  ♦ 
Bulletin  . . 

Civil  and  Military  Gazette 
Desh 


Fridays. 

Daily. 
Fridays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Fridays. 

Daily. 
Daily. 
Daily. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Tuesdays. 

Saturday  Mornings. 

Fortnightly. 

Fortnightly. 

Mondays  and  Thursdays. 


Daily. 
Weekly. 

Third  Thursday  of  every  month. 

Fridays. 
Tuesdays. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays. 
Saturdays. 
Daily. 
Saturdays. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 


Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 
Fridays. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Tuesdays. 

Days  prior  to  the  1st  and  15th  of 

every  month. 
Daily. 


Daily,  (Sundays  excepted). 
Daily 


The  Press. 


Haq 

Hindustan 
Paisa  Akhbar 
Pnnjabee 

Punjab  Observer  . 
Punjab  Samachar 
Rajput  Gazette 


Renter's  Telegram  Company, 

Limited. 
Tribune 
Urdu  Bulletin 
Watan 


Khairkhah 
Larkana  Gazette 


Advocate 
Anand 

Indian  Daily  Telegraph   . . 
Indian  Witness  

Kaukab-i-Hind 

Kayastha  Mutual  Family  Pension 
Fund  News. 

Muslim  Gazette  

Oudh  Aklibar   


Loyal  Akhbar 


Al-Mazmun   

Andhra  Patrika  

Anglo-Indian   

Associated  Press   . . 

Christian  Patriot  

Hindu — See  against  Mount  Road. 


Indian  Patriot 

Indian  Railway  Journal 

Jarida-i-Rozgar 

Justice 


J  I  Law  Times 
^    Madras  Mail 
Madras  Times 


Muhhammadan  

Mukhbir-i-Deccan 

New  India   

Renter's  Telegram  Company, 
Limited. 

Shamshul  Akhbar 

Swadesa  Mitran  

United  Press  Syndicate,  Madras 
Agency. 

South  Indian  Mail 


Burma  Magnet 
Upper  Burma  Gazette 
Futuro 


Noticlag 
Ultramar 


Day  of  going  to  Press. 


Fridays. 
Wednesdays. 
Daily. 
Daily. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Fridays. 

1st,  8th,  10th  and  24th  of  every 
month. 


Daily,  except  Sundays. 

Daily. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays. 
Wednesdays. 

15th  day  of  every  month. 
Tuesdays. 

Daily,  except  Sundays. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

On  the  first  of  every  month. 

Tuesdays. 

Thursdays. 


Weekly. 


Daily. 

15th  of  every  month. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 
Daily. 

Daily,  except  Saturdays. 

Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 


Mondays. 
Daily. 


Mondays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Mondays. 

Mondays  and  Fridays. 
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StationB. 


Title  in  full. 


Day  of  goiug  to  Press. 


Matheran   . . 
Mattancheri 
Mirpurkhas. . 
Mirzapur  City 

]\fo»'adabad 


Moulmcin  . . 
Mount  Eoad,  Madras 
Mussoorie 


Muttra 

MuvattuDUzha 


Mymensingh 
Nagercoil    . . 


Nagpur 


Naini  Tal 
Navsari 


Nova  Goa  . . 

Ootacamund 

Pandharpur 

Panjim  Goa 
Parur 


Peshawar   . . 


Poona 


Matheran  Jottings 

Chakravarthi   

Mirpurkhas  Gazette 
Khichri  Samachar 

Al-Musheer   

Colonel   

Meston  News 

Sitara-i-Hind   

Moulraeln  Advertiser 
Hammenna  Times 

Hindu   

Mussoorie  Times 

Pioneer  Mussoorie  Bulletin 

Tnniskilliner 
Kerala  Dheepika  . . 

Charu  Mihir   , 

Travancore  Times 

Desha-Sewak   , 

Hitavada   

Maharashtra   , 

Nagpur  and  Berar  Times 
Young  Patriot  

Naini  Tal  Gazette  

Independent   

Heraldo 
Odebate 

O'Heraldo   

South  of  India  Observer  and  Nil 

giri  News. 
Pandhari  Mitra 

O'Crente   

Uttara  Tharaka  

Afghan 

Peshawar  Daily  News 

Renter's  Telegram  Company,  Ld 

Deccan  Herald  

Dnyana  Prakash   . . 
Evening  Despatch         . . 

Kesari 

Lokasangraha   

Maharatta   

Poona  Mail   

Rajkaran   

Servant  of  India  . . 


Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
Saturdays. 
Wednesdays. 
Saturdays. 

4th,  11th,    18th,  25th  of  every 
month. 

1st,  8th,  16th  and  24th  of  every 
month. 

4th,  12th,  20th  and  28th  of  every 
month. 

4th,  12th,  20th  and  28th  of  every 
month. 

Daily. 
Tri-Weekly. 

Daily,  except  Sundays. 

Thmsdays. 
Daily. 

7th  of  each  month. 
Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 
Tuesdays. 

Mondays. 

Fridays. 

Tuesdays. 

Fridays. 
Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 
Saturdays. 

Daily,  except  Mondays. 
Mondays. 

Daily,  except        Sundays  and 

holidays. 
Daily  issue  except  Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 

Daily. 
Daily. 


Daily. 

Daily,  except  Mondays. 
Daily. 

Tuesdays. 

Daily. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Sundays. 

Weekly. 


The  Press, 


stations. 

Title  in  full. 

1           Day  of  going  to  Press. 

Baluchistan  Gazette 
Baluchistan  Herald 
Bulletin.' 

Quetta  News  War  Bullet: 

Desabhimani 

Malayali 

Kathiawar  Times  . . 


Daily 


Burma  Sunday  Times 
llangoon  Gazette  . . 
Rangoon  Times    . . 
E-angoon  Mail 


Bakool 

Satya  Shodhak 


Punjab  Times 
Shubha  Suchaka 
Prakash 


Hyderabad  Bulletin 
Notice  Sheet 


Sarpunch 

Kalpataru 
Sholapur  Samachar 

Englishman  Bulletin 
Surma 

Associated  Press  . . 
Indian  News  Agency 


Indian  War  Cry    . . 
Pioneer  Daily  Bulletin 
Eeuter'a     Telegram  Company, 
Limited. 


Sindhi 

Sind  Advocate 


Deshi  Mitra   

Deshodaya   

Gujrat  Mittra  and  Gujarat  Darpan 
Jain  Mitra  

Peoples*  Business  Gifts    . . 

Praja  Pokar   

Surat  Akhbar   


J'aridarsaka 
Tamalika 

Kalpaka 
Lokiiprakasam 
Kerala  Taraka 

Bharata  Kesari 
Western  Star 

Andhra  Advocate . 

Modavritta 
Yrittasar 

Harikishore 


Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Daily. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Wednesdays  and  Sundays. 


Daily,  except  Mondays. 
Daily,  except  Sundays. 
Saturdays, 

Saturdays. 
Sundays. 

Saturdays  and  Wednesdays. 

Fridays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 
Daily. 

Daily. 

Sundays. 
Tuesdays. 

Daily. 

Sundays 


'27th  of  each  month. 
Week  days. 


Saturdays. 
Thursdays. 

Thursdays. 
Tuesdays. 
Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Monthly. 

Wednesdays. 

Sundays. 


Saturdays. 

Monthly. 
Mondays. 
W^tlncsdays. 

Bi-Weekly. 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  aad  Satur- 
days. 
Fridays. 

Mondays. 
Mondays. 

Sundays. 
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INDIAN  PRESS  LAW. 


The  Newspapers  (Incitements  to  Offences) 
Act,  1908,  was  passed  in  view  of  the  close  con- 
nexion between  the  perpetration  of  outrages 
by  means  of  explosives  and  the  publication 
of  criminal  incitements  in  certain  newspapers. 
The  Act  deals  only  with  incitements  to  murder, 
to  offences  under  the  Explosive  Substances 
Act,  1908,  and  to  acts  of  violence.  It  gives 
power  in  such  cases  to  confiscate  the  printing 
press  used  in  the  production  of  the  newspaper, 
and  to  stop  the  lawful  issue  of  the  newspaper. 
The  procedure  adopted  in  the  Act  follows  the 
general  lines  of  that  provided  in  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  for  dealing  with  public 
nuisances,  with  the  addition  that  the  final 
order  of  the  magistrate  directing  the  forfeiture 
of  the  press  is  appealable  to  the  High  Court 
within  15  days.  It  is  further  provided  that 
no  action  can  be  taken  against  a  press  save 
on  the  application  of  a  Local  Government. 
When  an  order  of  forfeiture  has  been  made 
by  the  magistrate,  but  only  in  that  case,  the 
Local  Government  is  empowered  to  annul 
the  declaration  made  by  the  printer  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  newspaper  under  the  Press  and 
Registration  of  Books  Act,  1867,  and  there- 
after neither  that  newspaper  nor  any  other 
which  is  the  same  in  substance  can  be  published 
trithout  a  breach  of  the  law. 

The  Indian  Press  Act,  1910,  was  a  measure 
of  wider  scope,  the  main  object  of  which  was 
to  ensure  that  the  Indian  press  generally  should 
be  kept  within  the  limits  of  legitimate  discus- 
sion. 

The  Act  deals,  not  only  with  incitements 
to  murder  and  acts  of  violence,  but  also  with 
other  specified  classes  of  published  matter, 
including  any  words  or  signs  tending  to  seduce 
soldiers  or  sailors  from  their  allegiance  or  duty, 
to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  the  British 
Government,  any  Native  Prince,  or  any  sec- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  India,  or  to 
intimidate  public  servants  or  private  indivi- 
duals. 

The  different  sections  of  the  Act  have  in 
view  (i)  Control  over  presses  and  means  of 
publication  ;  (ii)  control  over  publishers  of 
newspapers ;  (iii)  control  over  the  importa- 
tion into  British  India  and  the  transmission 
by  Mil'  post  of  objectionable  matter;  (iv)  the 
suppression  of  seditious  or  objectionable  news- 
papers, books,  or  other  documents  wherever 
found. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  objects,  it  is 
laid  down  that  proprietors  of  printing  presses 
making  a  declaration  for  the  first  time  under 
section  4  of  the  Press  and  Registration  of  Books 
Act,  1867,  shall  give  security,  which  may, 
however,  be  dispensed  with  by  the  magistrate 
at  his  discretion  ;  that  the  proprietors  of  presses 
established  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  may 
fiimilarly  be  required  to  give  security  if  and 
when  they  are  guilty  of  printing  objectionable 
matter  of  the  description  to  which  the  Act 


appnes ;  and  that,  where  security  has  been 
deposited.  Local  Governments  may  declare 
such  security  forfeit  where  it  appears  to  them 
that  the  press  has  been  used  for  printing  or 
publishing  such  objectionable  matter.  When 
the  initial  security  so  deposited  has  thus  been 
forfeited,  the  deposit  of  further  security  in  a 
larger  sum  is  required  before  a  fresh  declaration 
can  be  made  under  section  4  of  the  Press  and 
Registration  of  Books  Act,  and,  if  thereafter, 
the  press  is  again  used  for  printing  or  publish- 
ing objectionable  matter  the  further  security 
deposited  and  the  press  itself  may  be  declared 
forfeit. 

Control  over  publishers  of  newspapers,  the 
second  main  object  of  the  Act,  is  provided  for 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  keepmg  of  a  print 
ing  press  and  the  publUhlug  of  a  newspaper 
without  depositing  security  when  required  are 
punishable  with  the  penalties  prescribed  for 
failure  to  make  the  declarations  required  by 
sections  4  and  5  of  the  Press  and  Registration 
of  Books  Act,  1867. 

Other  provisions  deal  with  the  cases  of  books 
or  pamphlets  printed 'out  of  India  or  secretly 
in  India.  The  more  efficient  control  over  the 
importation  and  transmission  by  post  of  ob- 
jectionable matter  of  the  kind  described  in  the 
Act  is  given  by  empowering  the  customs  and 
post  office  authorities  to  detain  and  examine 
packages  suspected  of  containing  such  matter, 
and  to  submit  them  for  the  orders  of  the  Local 
Government. 

The  fourth  object  of  the  Act  is  attained  by 
authorising  tlie  Local  Government  to  declare 
forfeit  any  newspaper,  book  or  other  document 
which  appears  to  it  to  contain  matter  of  the 
prohibited  description,  and  upon  such  a  decla- 
ration the  Act  empowers  the  police  to  seize 
such  articles  and  to  search  for  the  same. 

In  any  case  in  which  an  order  of  forfeiture 
is  passed  by  the  Local  Government,  an  appli- 
cation may  be  made  to  the  High  Court  on  the 
question  of  fact  whether  the  matter  objected 
to  is,  or  is  not,  of  the  nature  described  in  the 
Act.  For  the  most  part  the  object  of  the  Act 
has  been  secured,  as  regards  the  local  press, 
without  recourse  to  the  power  of  confiscating 
security. 

Press   Association   of    India. — At  the 

end  of  1915  this  Association  was  formed 
in  Bombay.  According  to  the  articles  of 
constitution  "Its  objects  shall  be  to  protect 
the  press  of  the  country  by  all  lawful  means 
from  arbitrary  laws  and  their  administration, 
from  all  attempts  of  the  Legislature  to  encroach 
on  its  liberty  or  of  the  executive  authorities 
to  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  calling 
by  journalists  and  press  proprietors,  and  for 
all  other  purposes  of  mutual  help  and  protection 
which  may  be  deemed  advisable  from  time  to 
time."  Members  pay  a  n)inimum  subscription 
of  Rs.  10  aimually.  'J he  aifairs  of  the  Associ- 
ation are  managed  by  a  CounciL 


Societies :  Literary,  Scientific 
and  Social. 


AGRICULTURAL   AND   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

OP  India  (Calcutta).— Founded  1820. 
Annual  subscription  Rs.  32.  Entrance  fee 
Rs.  8.  Secretary,  S.  Percy- Lancaster,  f.r.h.s., 
I,  Alipore  Eoad,  Alir^ore. 

agri-Horticultural  society  op  Burma. — 
iSecretary^  Capt.  W>  H.  Allen,  Victoria  Park, 
Kandawglay. 

Aqri-Borticultural  Society  op  Madras.— 
Established  1833.  Quarterly  subscription 
for  members  in  Class  A  Ks.  7,  in  Class  B 
lis.  3.  Secretary,  R.  S.  F.  Simpson,  Teynam- 
pett,  S.  W.,  Madras. 

Anthropological  Society  op  Bombay. — 
Founded  1886,  to  promote  the  prosecution 
of  Anthropological  research  in  India;  to 
correspond  with  Anthropological  Societies 
throughout  the  world;  to  hold  monthly 
meetings  for  reading  and  discussing  papers ; 
Mild  to  publish  a  periodical  journal  contain- 
ing the  transactions  of  the  Society.  Annual 
subscription  Us.  10.  Secretary,  Shams-ul-Ulma 
Dr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi,  b.a.,  Ph.  d., 
CLE.,  Town  Hall,  Bombay, 

Asiatic  Society  op  Bengal  (Calcutta). — 
Secretary,  G.  H,  Tipper,  M.A.,  57,  Park 
Street,  Calcutta. 

Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research  Institute, 
PooNA. — The  Institute  was  inaugurated  on 
the  6th  of  July  1917,  the  80th  birthday  of  Sir 
R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  at  the  hands  of  H.  E. 
Lord  Willingdon  who  became  its  first  Presi- 
dent. Its  objects  are  to  provide  an  up-to- 
date  Oriental  Library,  to  train  students  in 
the  methods  of  research  and  to  act  as  an 
information  bureau  on  all  points  connected 
with  Oriental  Studies.  Sir  It.  G.  Bhandarkar 
has  already  bequeathed  to  the  Institute  his 
valuable  private  Hbrary  of  Oriental  books. 
Since  the  1st  of  April  1918  the  Government 
of  Bombay  have  transferred  to  the  Institute 
the  unique  collection  of  manuscripts 
at  the  Dec  can  College  together  with 
a  maintenance  grant  of  E-s.  3,000  a  year. 
Government  have  likewise  entrusted  to  the 
Institute  for  the  next  five  years  the  sole 
administration  of  the  Budget  grant  of 
lis.  12,000  a  year  on  account  of  publicatioo. 
The  institute  has  undertaken  to  edit  the 
Mahahh.arata  critically  at  the  request  of  the 
Chief  of  Aundh  who  has  promised  a  grant  of 
lis.  6,000  aimually  for  that  purpose.  Mini- 
nmm  membership  dues  Bs.  10  a  year  or  Bs.lOO 
compounded  for  life.  Secretary,  Dr.  P.  D. 
Gune,  Fcrgusson  College  Boad,  Poona  City. 

!  OMBAY  Art  Society. — Founded  1888,  to 
promote  and  encourage  Art  by  exhibitions 
of  Pictures  and  Applied  Arts,  and  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  gallery  for  Pictures  and  other 
works  of  Art.  Annual  exhibition  every 
February.  Annual  subscription  lis.  10 ; 
Life  Member  Bs.  100,  Secretary,  S.  V.  Bhan- 
darkar, Bombay. 

I'OMBAY  Branch  of  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion.— The  Classical  Association  was  started 
in  1903  in  London,  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  maintain  the  well-being  of  classical 
studies.  The  Bombay  Branch  was  founded 
in  19J0;  it  numbers  over  100  members ;  holds 


5  or  6  meetings  a  year ;  and  publishes  a  yearly 
journal.  Subscription  Bs.  6  for  ordinary 
and  Bs.  2-8-0  for  associate  members. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Gray,  13, Marine  Lines,  Bombay  . 
Bombay  Branch  op  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society.— Founded  1804,  to  Investigate  and 
encourage  Oriental  Arts,  Sciences  and  Lite- 
rature. Annual  subscription  Bs.  50.  Secretary 
The  Rev.  R.  M.  Gray,  Town  Hall,  Bombay. 
Bombay  Natural  History  Society.— Found- 
ed 1883,  to  promote  the  study  of  Natural 
History  in  all  its  branches.  The  Society 
has  a  membership  of  about  1,700  and  a 
small  museum  with  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  the  different  vertebrates  and 
invertebrates  found  in  the  Indian  Empire 
and  Ceylon.  A  Journal  is  published  quarterly 
which  contains  articles  on  different  natural 
history  subjects  as  well  as  descriptions  of  new 
species  and  local  lists  of  different  orders.  In  the 
more  recent  numbers,  serial  articles  on  game 
birds,  common  snakes,  and  common  butterflies 
have  been  appearing.  Annual  subscription 
Rs.  15.  Entrance  fee,  Rs.  10,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, W.  S.  Millard,  Curator,  N.  B.  Kinnear, 
Office  and  Museum,  6,  Apollo  Street,  Bombay. 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.— 
Since  1811  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  has  been  at  work  in  this  country. 
It  has  6  Auxiliaries  in  India  and  an  Agency 
in  Burma.  The  first  Auxiliary  was  estab- 
lished in  Calcutta,  in  1811,  then  followed 
the  Bombay  Auxiliary  in  1813,  the  Madras 
Auxiliary  in  1820,  the  North  India  Auxi- 
liary in  1845,  the  Punjab  Auxiliary  in  1863, 
the  Bangalore  Auxiliary  in  1875,  while  the 
Burma  Agency  was  founded  in  1899.  The 
Bible  or  some  portion  of  it  is  now  to  be  had 
in  nearly  100  different  Indian  languages  and 
dialects  and  the  circulation  throughout  India 
and  Burma  reached  nearly  1^  million  copies  in 
1918.  The  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  Por- 
tions in  the  various  Vernaculars  are  sold  at 
rates  which  the  very  poorest  can  pay,  and 
at  considerable  loss  to  the  Society.  Grants 
of  EngUsh  Scriptures  are  made  to  Students 
who  pass  the  various  University  examina- 
tions, whose  apphcations  are  countersigned 
by  their  Principals,  as  under  : — 

The  4  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts  in 
1  Vol.  to  Matriculates. 

The  New  Testament  and  Psalms  to  Inter- 
mediates. 

The  Bible  to  Graduates. 
Last  year  8,559  volumes  were  so  distri- 
buted. Portions  of  Scriptures  in  tiie 
important  vernaculars  have  been  prepared  in 
raised  type  for  the  use  ot  the  Blind  and  large 
grants  of  money  are  annually  given  to  the 
dift'erent  Missions,  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  Bible  women's  work  and  Colportage. 
Besides  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
there  is  Bible  work  carried  on  in  India,  Assam 
and  Burma  in  a  much  smaller  way 
by  the  Bible  Translation  Society — which  is 
connected  with  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society — the  American  and  Canadian  Bapti  st 
Mission,  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scot- 
laud,  and  the  Tranqucbar  Tamil  Bible  Society, 
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The  following  table  shows  the  gro\*th  in  the  British  &  Foreign  Bible  Society's  work  durins 
the  past  few  years  in  India  &  Burma  : — 

Circulation  of  the  B.F.B.S.  in  India. 


Auxiliaries. 

1918 . 

1917. 

1916 

1  Ql  ri 

1 
1 

j      191 1 . 

! 

Calcutta   

172,734 

139.490 

148,058 

169,2  so 

Bombay 

230,409 

202,407 

189,594 

184,937 

181,  ir.^ 

Madras            . , 

275  802 

one  no  A 

233,420 

203,805 

Bangalore 

Not  to 

32,974 

34,265 

36,336 

35,658 

hand. 

North  India 

213,460 

226,546 

189  564 

172  172 

Punjab 

98,296 

150,366 

157,680 

115,391 

122,224  ' 

Burma 

101,003 

107,623 

105,127 

117,948 

117,518 

Total  copies  of  Scriptures 

1,116,344 

1,168,452 

1,090,993 

1,008,262 

1,100,096 

These  returns  do  not  include  the  copies  which  any  Auxiliary  has  suppUed  to  London  or  to 
Qther  Auxiliaries  and  agencies  during  the  year. 


British  Medical  Association  (Bombay 
Branch). — Founded  1886,  to  promote  Medi- 
cal and  the  Allied  Sciences  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
Medical  Profession.  Secretary,  Dr.  D.  11. 
Bardi,  Bombay. 

Bombay  Medical  Union.— Founded  1883 
to  promote  friendly  intercourse  and  exchange 

-  of  views  and  experiences  between  its  members 
and  to  maintain  the  interest  and  status  of 
the  medical  profession  in  Bombay.  The 
entrance  fee  for  Resident  members  Rs.  5, 
monthly  subscription  Rs.  2.  Absent  mem- 
bers Re.  1,  and  non-resident  members  yearly 
subscription  Rs.  5.  President'.  Dr.  F.  N. 
Kapadia.  Secrefarie!^:  Dr.  R.  D.  Mody 
and  Dr.  A.  K.  Contractor.  Ho7i.  Lihrariam" \ 
Dr.  K.  P.  Mody  and  Dr.  V.  G.  Rele.  Treasurer. 
Dr.  M.  P.  Eerrawala,  123,  Esplanade  Road, 
Bomba3\ 

Bombay  Sanitary  Association. — Founded 
to  create  an  educated  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  sanitary  matters  in  general;  (&) 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene  generally,  and  of  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  disease  amongst  all  classes  of 
people  by  means  of  lectures,  leaflets  and 
practical  demonstrations  and,  if  possible, 
by  holdhig  classes  and  examinations;  {c) 
to  promote  sanitary  science  by  giving  prizes, 
rewards  or  medals  to  those  who  may  by 
diligent  application  add  to  our  knowledge 
in  sanitary  science  by  original  researeh  or 
otherwise;  (d)  to  arrange  for  Jiomely  talk 
or  simple  practical  lectures  for  mothers  and 
girls  in  the  various  localities  and  different 


chawls,  provided  the  people  in  such  loca- 
lities or  chawls  give  facilities.  The  Sanitary 
Institute  Building  in  Princess  Street,  which 
has  lately  been  built  by  the  Association,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  Rs.  1,00,000  the  foundation 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Lady  Willingdon 
in  March,  1914,  and  opened  in  March,  1915, 
is  a  large  and  handsome  structure  with  a 
large  Lecture  Hall,  Library,  Museum,  etc.,  and 
also  provides  accommodation  for  King  George 
V.  Anti-Tuborculosis  League  Dispensary  and 
Museum  and  the  Ofiice  of  the  Deputv  Health 
Offlcer  C.  Ward  and  the  Vaccination  Station. . 
Bon.  Secretary:  Dr.  James  Cairns,  Senior 
Assistant.  Health  Officer,  Bombay. 

European  Association. — The  European 
Association  was  estabhshed  in  1883  mider 
the  title  of  the  European  and  Anglo-Indian 
Defence  Association  and  was  re-established 
m  1012  under  the  title  of  the  European 
Defence  Association,  but  the  present  title 
was  adopted  in  1013.  The  Association  has 
for  its  objects  the  general  protection  of  Euro- 
pean interests  and  the  promotion  of  Euro- 
pean welfare.  The  Association  numbers 
8,261.  The  Head  Offices"  are  at  Dalhousie 
Square,  Calcutta.  President,  Mr.  G. 
Morgan. 

Branches  oe  the  European  AssocrATioN. 

Assam  Valley,  Dibrugarh. — OJjalrman,  Mr. 
L.  A.  Rortf-y.  Boih  Secretant,  TMr.  A,  T,. 
Alluni. 

Bihar,  Mozufeerpore. — Chairman,  Mr.  P. 
Kennedy.   Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson. 
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lONGHYR  (Sub-Brancli). — Chairman,  Mr.  J.  C, 

Aguilar;  Secretary,  C.  H.  0.  Havelock. 
lOMBAY. — Chairman,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hai;;-Bro\vii. 

Ilony.  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  F.  Weston. 
JURMA,    Eangoon. — Chairman,    JMi*.    J.  W. 

Richardson.    Hon.  Secretary,  H.  Thompson 

Stoneham. 

)ARJEELING. — Chairman,  Mr.  E.  A.  Scarth. 

Hon.  Secretary,  Jklr.  Kenneth  Mackenzie. 
)ELHI. — Chairman,   Mr.   H.   H.  Yule.  Hon. 

Secretary,  Mr.  K.  Macpherson. 
)00ARS,  JALPAIGURI. — Chairman,  Mr.  H.  B. 
I  Bradant  Smith.    Hen.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  A. 

Pole  whale. 

.lADRAS. — Chairman,  Mr.  H.  P.  E.  Rae.  Joint 
Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  A.  D.  Charles  and 
P.  Holt. 

^•CNJAB,  Lahore. — Chairman,  Mr.  Owen  Ko- 

berts.    Secretary,  Mr.  L.  E.  Banfield. 
lAJPUTANA,  Ajmer. — Chairman,  Mr.   W.  S. 

Eraser.    Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  L.  N.  Lloyd. 
5IND,  Karachi. — Chairman,  Mr.  W.  D.  Young, 

Ho?i.  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  J.  MclSTulty. 
■jURMA  Valley,  Silchar. — Chairman,  Mr.  A, 

F.    Stewart.     Hon.    Secretary,    Mr.    J.  0. 

Henderson. 

[Inited  Provinces,  Cawnpore. — Chairman, 
Mr.  S.  H.  Taylor.  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Byan. 

Indian  Association  for  the  Cultivation  of 
Science   (Calcutta). — Secretary,  Dr.  Amrita 
Lai  Sircar,  210,  Bow  Bazar  Street,  Calcutta. 
[NDIAN  Liberal  Club, — started  on  30th  March 
1917,   to  promote   a   systematic   study  of 
politics  in  general  and  Indian  politics  in 
particular,  to  organise  free  and  well  informed 
discussions  on  current  political  topics  as  well 
as  on  abstract  questions  to  provide  facility 
for  collecting  information  in  questions  arising, 
or  necessary  to  be  raised,  in  the  Imperial 
and  Provincial  Legislative  Councils  and  to 
form  and  maintain  a  library. 
Office  :  Servants  of  India  Society,  Sandhurst 
Road.  President,  Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar. 
Secretaries,  Mr.  J.  R.^  Gbarpure,  B.A.,  ll.b., 
and  Mr.  C.  S.  Deole,  b.a. 
Indian  Economic  Society  (Bombay). — Started 
in  1915,  with  the  object  of  affording  facili- 
ties for  an  accurate  and  scientific  study  of 
economics,  for  the  formation  and  dissemina- 
tion   of   current    economic  ideas   and  for 
collecting  first  hand  information  regarding 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country 
with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  difficulties  in 
the  way  of   their   promotion  and  develop- 
ment.    The   Society     arranges  periodical 
discussions  and  publishes  pamphlets  and 
it  holds  weekly  Marathi  Class  in  Economics. 
The  Society  also  publishes  a  quarterly  Journal 
entitled"  The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Economic 
Society."    Subscription,  a  minimum  of  Rs.  0 
a  year.  President,  Mr.  J.  A.  B.  Petit,  Secre- 
taries, Mr.  C.  S.  Deole  of  the  Servants  of 
India  Society,  Mr.  N.  M.  Muzumdar,  Mr. 
Gulabchand  Devchand,  Mr.  M.  D.  Altekar 
Oifice — Servants  of  India   Society's  Home, 
Sandhurst  Road;   Girgaon,  Bombay. 
Indian  Mathematical  Society — Founded  in 
1907  for  the  advancement  of  Mathematical  1 
studies  in  India.    It  conducts  a  bi-monthly 
joumal  in  which  papers  on  mathematical  sub-  j 


jrcl  .3  ;u  «;  published  aud  maintains  a  library 
with  cuirent  mathematical  periodicals  in  all 
languages  and  new  books  on  the  subject. 
The  library  is  located  in  tne  Fergusson  College, 
Poona,  whence  the  journals  and  books  are 
circulated  to  members  by  post.  The  journal 
of  the  Society  is  published  in  Madras.  There 
are  about  150  members  from  all  parts  of 
India.  President,  Principal  A.  C.  L.  Wilkin- 
son, M.A.,  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay. 
Secretaries,  Prof.  D.  D.  Kapadia,  Poona,  and 
Prof.  M.  T.  Naraniengar,  Bangalore.  Librarian, 
Principal  R.  P.  Paranjpye,  Poona. 
INDIAN  Society  op  Oriental  Art  (Calcutta.) 
— Joint  Sees,  and  Treasrs.,  N.  Blount  and 
B.  C.  Law,  P.  O.  Box  No.  8,  Calcutta. 

INDIA  Sunday  School  Union. — The  India 
Sunday  School  Union  is  a  large  indigenous 
interdenominational  Society  having  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Missionary  Societies  in  India.  The 
chief  objects  of  the  Union  are  the  promo* 
tion  of  systematic  and  careful  Bible  study,and 
the  increased  efficiency  of  Sunday  Schools 
in  India.  Its  operations  extend  beyond 
the  borders  01  India  itself  to  Mesopotamia, 
Siam  and  Borneo.  Approximately  750,000 
Sunday  School  scholars  and  teachers  and 
13,944  Sunday  Schools  are  connected  with  the 
Union,  speaking  45  Vernaculars.  One  Cen- 
tral and  60  Provincial  and  Mission  Commit- 
tees control  its  Indian  work,  which  forms 
part  of  a  world-wide  movement  with  a 
membership  of  35i000,000.  Her  Excellency 
lady  Chelmsford,  c.i.,  g.b.e.,  is  the 
Patroness. 

The  India  Union  was  founded  in  Allahabad 
in  1876.  Yearly  examinations  are  held  for 
both  teachers  and  scholars  in  thousands  of 
centres,  for  which  medals,  prizes,  scripture 
awards,  and  certificates  are  granted  to  success- 
ful candidates.  Upwards  of  260,000  candidates 
have  been  examined  in  six  months'  Bible 
study  since  1896,  no  less  than  200,000  grant- 
ed illuminated  certificates  andin  1917  nearly 
50  medals  were  awaided.  Notes  on  the  daily 
portions  of  the  Interdenominational  Bible 
Reading  Association  are  published  by  the 
I.  S.  S.  U.  in  English  and  14  Vernaculars,  and 
50  editions  of  the  S.  S.  Lesson  Expositions 
are  pubhshed  in  20  Vernaculars.  In  additi- 
on, there  is  a  large  pubhcation  ot  Uterature 
deaUng  with  all  phases  of  child  study  and 
moral  and  rehgious  training.  The  monthly 
pubhcation  o£  the  Union  is  the  India  Sunday 
School  Journal.  The  Teachers  Training 
Department  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Annett  supported  by  the  W.  S.  S.  A. 
General  Secretary  of  the  Union,  the  Rev.  R. 
Burges,  India  Sunday  School  Union, 
Jubbulpore. 

MADRAS  Fine  Arts  Society. —Secretary, 
Edgar  Thurston,  Central  Museum,  Madras. 
MADRAS  Literary  Society  and  Auxiliary 
OF  the  Royal  Asiatic  SocmiY. —Secretary, 
W.  F.  Grahame,  i.C.S.,  College  Road,  Nun- 
gambaukum.  .  ,  . 

National  Indian  Association.— Founded  m 
1870.  Its  objects  are :— (a)  To  extend  in 
England,  knowledge  of  India,  and  interest  m 
the  people  of  that  country,  {b)  To  co-operate 
with  all  efforts  made  for  advancing.  Education 
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and  Sofial  Eeform  in  India,  (c)  To  promote 
friendly  intercourse  between  English  people 
and  the  people  of  India.  In  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference in  religion  and  avoidance  ot  j^olitical 
controversy  is  strictly  maintained.  It  has 
branches  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur,  Calcutta,  Eangpur,  Poona  &  Lahore. 
Bon.  Secretary,  Miss  Beck,  21  Cromwell  Road, 
London.  Publication.  The  Indian  Magazine 
and  Review^  a  monthly  Journal  which  chronicles 
the  doings  of  the  Association  in  England  and 
in  India,  and  takes  note  of  movements  for 
educational  and  social  progress.  It  publishes 
articles  about  the  East  to  interest  Western 
readers,  and  articles  about  the  West  to 
interest  readers  in  the  East. 

Life  Members. — Ten  Guineas  Annual  Subscrip-  j 
tions :  Members  one  Guinea;   County  Mem- 
bers, Ten    Shillings;  Associates  (Students), 
Five  Shillings.  j 

Philatelic  Society  of  India. — Annual 
subscription  Rs.  15.  Secretary,  Jno.  Godinho, 
15  Burrow's  Street,  Bombay. 

rnoTOGRAPHic  SOCIETY  OF  INDIA  (Calcutta). 
— Annual  subscription  Rs.  24  (Town  Mem- 
bers) and  Rs.  10  (Mofussil  members).  En- 
trance fee  Rs.  20  and  Rs.  10.  Secretary. 
A.  E.  Harris,  40,  Chowringhec  Road,  Calcutta. 

Poona    Seva    Sadan. — This    institution    was : 
started  in  1909  by  Mrs.   Ramabai    Ranade,  \ 
Mr.  G.  K.  Devadhar  and  a  few  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in   Poona.    It  is  now  worldng 
independently  though  for  a  part  of   the  in- 
tervening period  it  was  conducted  as  a  branch 
of  the  Bombay  Seva  Sadan.    Its  main  object  \ 
is  to  make  women  self-reliant  and  to  train  | 
them  for  missionary  work  imdertaking  educa- 1 
tional  and  medical  work  for  their  sisters  and 
brethren,  especially  in  backward  areas  and 
working  on  a  non-sectarian  basis.  The  instruc- 
tion is  free  except  for  the  Music  Classes.  There 
are  seven  different  departments  sub-divided 
into   48    classes.    Arrangements   are  made 
for  training  nurses  and    midwives  at  the 
Sassoon    Hospital,  Poona,  and   a  Hostel  is 
maintained  for  them  and  also    for  those 
attending  the  Sub- Assistant  Surgeons'  Class. 
Tliere  is  a  Training  College  with  86  students 
for  training  Mistresses  for  Vernacular  schools. ; 
This  college  is  probably  the  only  college  in 
India   maintained  by  a  non-ofhcial,     non-  i 
Christian  missionary   body  teaching  the  full  j 
course.    The  results   of  the  Certificate    cxa-  j 
]iiinations  held  last  year  under  the  authority  of  i 
the  local  Government  Training    College  for 
Women  were  as  follows,  III  year,  9  students 
l)assed  out  of  12,  II  years  6  out  of  13,  and 
1st  year,  12  out  of  22.  The  Practising  School 
for  little  girls  attached  to  the  Training  College 
has  now   232   students  reading  up  to  the 
Marathi  VI   Standard.     Primary  Classes  for  I 
grown  up  women  teaching  up  to  the  Marathi  ! 
Fifth  Standard  are  attended  by  115  women.  It  | 
is  here  that  poor  women   are  recruited  for 
the    work   of   teacher,   nurse    or   midwife.  | 
Special  classes  for    teaching  English,    First  | 
Aid,  and  Home  Nursing  were  attended  by  84  ' 
students;  the  Music  Classes  by  77  students,  i 
and   the   Workroom    Classes   for  teaching 


Sewing,  Embroidery,  Hosiery  and  Weavimr. 
by  105  students.  Thus  the  total  number  ut 
pupils  is  730  to-day  (including  about  150 
duplications).  The  Institution  mamtairis 
a  hostel  with  42  inmates  for  the  Training 
College  and  another  with  25,  for  very  poor 
Asomen.  In  connection  with  the  medical 
branch  a  Committee  has  recently  been  form- 
ed in  England,  with  Lord  Reay  as  President, 
which  will  enable  the  Society  to  send  fully 
quaUfied  Nurses  there  to  undergo  further 
training.  Now  Her  Excellency  Lady  Lloyd 
is  the  Honorary  Patroness  along  with  Lady 
Willingdon  and  Lady  Sydenham.  The  Insti- 
tution is  largely  supported  by  public  con- 
tributions and  Government  assistance.  Tlio 
annual  expenditure  roughly  comes  up  now  to 
Rs.  40,000  a  year.  President,  Iklrs.  Ramabai 
Ranade  ;  Honorary  (General  Secretary  umi. 
Organiser,  Mr.  Gopal  Krishna  Devadhar, 
M.A.;  Local  Secretary  and  Q'reasurer,  INfrs. 
Yamunabai  Bhat ;  Lady  Superintendent,  INlr^. 
Jankibai  Bhat ;  Secretary,  Nursing  Committtc, 
Rao  Bahadur  Dr.  P.  V.  Shikliare^  l.m.  &  s. 

Rangoon      Literary      Society.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Hunter,  13,  York  Road. 

Royal  Society  of  Arts,  Indian  Section.— 
This  Society  was     founded    in    London  in 
1754.  Its    recently  published  history  by  Sir 
Henry  Trueman  Wood,  late  Secretary  of  the 
Society,    gives    the     following    account  of 
the  Indian  Section.    In   1857,  a  proposition 
was    made     by  Mr.     Hyde    Clarke,  who 
wrote   to  the  Council   suggesting  that   "  a 
special  section  be  formed  for  India,  another 
for  Australia,  one  for  English  America  and 
so  on."    It  was  suggested  that   the  Indian 
Section  should   meet  once   a  fortnight  for 
the  reading  of  papers.     Nothing  came  of  the 
suggestion  until  ten  years    later  when  Mr. 
Hyde  Ciarke  returned    to  England,  and  in 
1868   be  renewed  his  proposal,   but  only 
proposing   the    formation  of   a  committee 
which  should  organise  conferences  on  Indian 
subjects.    This    time    the    suggestion  was 
taken   up    more  warmly.    Mr.  Hyde  Clarke 
himself  was  placed  on  the  Council,  and  the 
Indian  Conferences,    which  soon  developed 
into  the  Indian  Section,  were  started.    "  The 
Indian  Section  thus  established  became  a 
most  important  department  of  the  Society. 
It  has  had  great  results  in  India  by  spread- 
ing information  as   to  the  directions  which 
the   development   of   Indian  manufactures 
and  Indian  products  could  most  usefully 
take,  and  in  England  by  giving  similar  in- 
formation as  to  the  industrial  resources  and 
progress  of  India  itself.    The  Section  has 
received  great  help  from  the  Indian  press  and 
it  has  in  return  been  of  service  to  the  Indian 
press  in  supplying  useful  information  to  it. 
It  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  Society 
itself  as  the  means  by  which  many  members 
have  been  added  to  its  list,  so  that  in  fact, 
thanks  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  work 
of  the  Indian  Section  and  of  the  allied  section 
for  the  Colonies,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
present  number  of  members  come  from  the 
dependencies  of  the  Empire  abroad. "  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Society,  G.  K.  Menzies,  M.A. ; 
Secretaiy  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Sections, 
S.  Digby,  C.I.E.,    18,  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
London,"  W.  C.  2. 
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ERVANTS  01?  INDIA  SoOlETY. — The  Servants  1 
of  India  Society  which  was  foanded  by  the 
late  Hou'ble    Mr.  Gopal  Krislina  Golihale.  I 
C.I.E.,  in    1905,  has  its   Head-quarters  in 
Poona  and  its  objects  are  "  to  train  national  j 
missionaries  for  tlie  service  of  India  and  to  ! 
promote  by   all    constitutional    means  the 
true   interests  of  the   Indiau    people."  its 
government  is  vested  in  the  First  member 
or  President  and  a  Council.    Oa  the  death  of 
Mr.  Gokhale  in  February,  1915,  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  V.  S.  Srinivasa  Sastri  was  elected  Presi-  | 
dent.    He  has  again  been  re-elected  for  a 
further  term  of  three  years.    It  has  at  present 
four   branches,    viz.,    (1)  in    Bombay,  (2) 
in  Madras,    (3)   in  the    United  Provmces, 
(4)  in    Central    Provinces.     Each  Branch 
consists     of     ordinary     members,  mem- 
bers under  training  and  permanent  assistants 
who  work  under  the  direction  of  a  Senior  Mem- 
ber.   The  branches  engage  both  in  propagan- 
dist and  active  work  of  political,  educational, 
social,  agricultural  and  philanthropic  charac- 
ter in  which  they  secure  the  help  of  a  large 
number  of  voluntary  workers  both  men  and 
women.    A  fair  idea  of  the  work  of  a  branch 
can  be  had  from  a  brief  description  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Bombay Branclj  whose  members 
have  so  far  undertaken  activities  in  various 
fields.  (1)  Social  purity  like  the  Holika  Samme-  ! 
Ian  of  Bombay,  (2)  Social  reform  organization 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Social  j 
Conference,  (3)  rousing  public  opinion  about  i 
elementary  education,  (4)  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  elevation  and  education  of  Indian  [ 
women  by  building  up  institutions  like  the  j 
Seva  Sadan,  Poona,  (5)  social  service  as  car- 1 
ried  out  by  the   social   service  League  of 
Bombay,  (6)  spread  of  co-operative  movement 
among  the  agriculturists,  compositors  in  the 
city  of  Poona  and  mill-hands  in  Bombay.  The  j 
co-operative  societies,  as  at  Hadapsar  in  and  | 
other  villages  around  Poona,  started  for  the 
benefit  of  these  poor  people  number  over  35 
with  a  total  membership  of  over  1,800,  capital  i 
of  nearly  one  and  half  lakhs  and  a  total  turn-  j 
over  of  three  lakhs  per  year.  Nineteen  of  these  i 
societies  which  are  in  Bombay  for  poor  labour-  j 
ing  classes  are  so  conducted  as  to  free  their  i 
members  entirely  from  their  chronic  indeb-  j 
tedness.   Their    membership     consists     oi  > 
sweepers,  scavengers,   mill-hands  numbering  i 
above  550  and  debts    amountiifg  to  nearly  | 
two  lakhs  of  rupees  have    been  cleared  off.  | 
Moreover,  educational    work    is  organized 
by    starting     a    Co-operative  Secretaries 
Training  Class  in  Bombay  for  60  Secretaries 
from  the  various  districts  these  three  years. 
These  two  experiments  on  such  a  scale  are 
the  first  of  their  kind  in  India,   (7)  relief 
work  connected  with  wide -spread  calamities 
by  organizing  the  Plague  Relief  Committee  of 
Poona,  which  succeeded  in  making  inocula- 
tion popular  in  the  Deccan,  the  Salumbra 
Fire  Relief  Committee  which   arranged  for 
the  relief  to  sufferers  for  five  years  and  by  I 
undertaking  a  scheme  of  non-official  relief 
during  the  famines  of  1907-08  and  1914  m  the 
United  Provinces,  the  famine  in  Gujarat  and 
Kathiawar  of  1911-12  and  the  famine  of 
1913  in  the  district  of  Ahmednagar,  and  that 
of  1918-19  in  Gujarat  and   the  Deccan,  (8)  i 
Influenza  relief  was  well  organised  by  mem-  ! 


bers  of  these  associations  in  Bombay  and 
Poona,  (9)  organising  public  opinion  on  the 
question  of  Indians  in  South  Africa,  (10)  its 
political  work  is  conducted  strictly  on  con- 
stitutional lines  and  thus  it  was  able  to  start 
District  Congress  Committees  in  several 
wards  of  the  city  of  Bombay.  These  con- 
ducted a  political  quarterly,  (11)  it  has 
started  in  Bombay  an  organisation  called 
the  Indian  Economic  Society  with  a 
view  to  promoting  the  study  of  Indian  econo- 
mics on  right  lines  and  also  conducts  a  verna- 
cular class.  (12)  A  new  association  called 
the  Liberal  Club  has  been  started  to  carry  on 
political  propaganda.  Besides,  the  Society 
is  now  engaged  in  conducting  a  scheme  of 
welfare  work  to  supply  cheap  grain,  cheap 
cloth  and  cheap  credit  at  Jamshedpur.  Gov- 
ernment help  in  this  scheme.  Quite  recently 
the  United  Provinces  Branch  organised 
a  band  of  volunteers  who  rendered  assist- 
ance, in  a  manner  that  drew  general  appro- 
bation, to  the  pilgrims  at  the  last  Kumbha 
Mela  in  Hard  war  and  Allahabad,  the  ladies 
of  the  Poona  SeVa  Sadan  assisting  in  this 
work.  The  Society  engages  in  journalistic 
work  also,  having  in  its  control  the  Hitavada 
and  English  weekly  in  Nagpur,  the  Dnymi 
PraJcash,  a  Marathi  daily  and  weekly  in 
Poona,  and  the  Hindustajii,  an  Urdu 
weekly  in  Lucknow.  The  Society  has  re- 
cently started  an  English  Weekly  called 
The  Servant  of  India.  The  XJ,  P.  Branch  has 
in  addition  undertaken  the  publication  of 
pamphlets  on  public  questions  and  has  sent 
out  three  such  publications  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  leaflets. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Central  Home 
of  the  Society  in  Poona  and  its  four 
branches  exceed  Rs.  45,000  a  year  and  this 
amount  is  made  up  by  contributions  from 
Indians,  rich  as  well  as  poor.  The  present 
number  of  workers  enUsted  by  the  Society 
is  about  25,  most  of  whom  are  University  men 
of  considerable  standing.  Besides  there  is 
a  large  number  of  devoted  associates. 

President — The  Hon'ble  Mr.  V.  S.  Srinivas 
Sastri,  B.A.,  T..T.,  Triplicane,  Madras,  Senior 
Member,  Madras  Branch.  Vice-President: 
Mr.  Gopal  Krishna  Devdhar,  M.A.,  Senior 
Member,  Bombay  Branch.  Mr.  Natesh  Ap- 
paji  Dravid;  m.a.,  Senior  Member,  Central 
Provinces  Branch.  Mr.  Hirdayanath  Kunzru, 
B.A.,  B.  sc.,  Senior  Member,  Upper  India 
Branch,  Mr.  S.  G.  Vaze,  B.A.,  Senior  Member, 
Business  Branch,  Poona.  Messrs.  Joshi, 
Kunzru  and  Vaze  together  with  the  senior 
members  constitute  the  Council  of  the  Society 
with  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Sastri  as  its  President. 
Mr.  Anant  Vinayak  Patwardhan  is  the  Secre. 
tary  of  the  Council  and  also  of  the  Society- 

Seva  SADAN.— The  Seva  Sadan  Society  was 
started  on  the  11th  of  July,  1908,  by  the  late 
Mr.  B.  M.  Malabari.  It  is  the  pioneer  In- 
dian ladies'  society  for  training  Indian  sisters 
ministrant  and  serving  (through  them)  the 
poor,  the  sick  and  the  distressed.  The  society 
has  a  habitation  in  Gamdevi,  Bombay.  One- 
half  of  the  Building  and  Endowment  Fund 
of  Rs.  82,000  has  been  spent  mainly  in  build- 
ing at  Gamdevi,  and  partly  in  the  purchase 
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of  two  acres  of  land  at  Santa   Cruz    for  a 
*'  Sisters'  Home  "  and  other  purposes. 

The  Society  maintains  the  following  institu- 
tions for  training  its  probationers  and  for 
doing  its  other  work.  1.  A  home  for  the  Home- 
less. 2.  An  Industrial  Home  with  various  de- 
partments. 3.  A  Dispensary  for  Women  and 
Children.  4.  Ashrams.  5.  Free  educational 
classes  and  a  Library  and  Reading-room. 
6.  Home-Classes  in  the  quarters  of  the 
poor,  and  normal  classes  for  training 
Marathi  women  for  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession. All  these  are  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  women.  Secretary,  Miss  B.  A.  Engineer, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  President,  Mrs.  Ramabai  Ranade, 
Bon.  Gen.  Secretary,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lalubhai 
Samaldas,  c.i.E.,  Treasurers,  Sister  Sushilabai 
and  the  Hon'ble  ]\Ir.  Lalubhai  Samaldas ; 
Trustees,  Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar,  Sir 
Bhalchandra  Krislma,  Sir  V.  D.  Thackersey, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Parekh  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lalubhai  Samaldas,  c.i.E. 

CONSUMPTIVES'  HOME  SOCIETY— This  So- 
ciety was  started  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  M.  Mala- 
bari  on  the  1st  of  June  1909,  It  was 
registered  under  Act  XXI  of  1S60.  It  is  an 
off-shoot  of  the  Seva  Sadan.  Mr.  Malabari 
secured  a  large  grant  of  land  in  a  Himalay- 
an pine  forest  in  Dharmpur  (Simla  Hills) 
from  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  for  a 
Sanitorium  for  Consumptives.  The  Sanito- 
rium  was  started  on  June  1,  1909,  and  hae 
been  in  existence  ever  since.  Mr.  Malabari 
collected  an  Endowment  Fund  of  about 
Rs.  67,000  lodged  with  the  Treasurer 
Charitable  Endowments,  under  Act  VI  of 
1890.  Nearly  Rs.  1,37,000  have  been 
spent  on  buildings,  etc.,  and  the  current 
annual  expenditure  is  about  Rs.  26,000.  Dr. 
Nanavati,  L.  M.  &  S.,  and  B.Sc,  is  in  charge  of  : 
the  Sanitorium.  | 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  National  ! 
Education. — This  Society  stands  for  an  j 
Indian  education  for  Indian  boys  and  girls,  ! 
its  general  policy  being  embodied  in  *'  Prin-  | 
ciples  of  Education"  hy  Mrs.  Bcsant.  Pre- 
sident:. Sir  Rash  Bchari  Ghosc.  I'reasurer  :  | 
Narottam  Morarji  Goculdas.  Uegistrar. 
G.  S.  Arundale,  Adyar,  Madras.  ' 

Society  for  the  Protection  or  Children  in 
Western  India. — Office  and  Refuge  :  Girgaon  \ 
Back  Road,  Bombay. 

Pounded. — To  prevent  the  public  and  private 
wrongs  of  children  and  the  corruption  of  their 
morals  ;  to  take  action  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  for  their  protection,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  suggest  new  laws  or  amendments  of  the  ! 
existing  laws ;  to  provide  and  maintain  an  i 
organisation  for  these  objects ;  and  to  do  all 
other  lawful  things  incidental  or  conducive 
to  the  attainment  of  the  foregoing  objects. 

Subscription  for  annual  membership,  Rs.  lo;  \ 
for  Life  Membership,  Rs.  100.  ; 
Honorary  Secretaries  :  Mi.  Maliomedbhoy  Cur-  , 
rimbhoy,  Mr.  N.  V.  Mandlik,  B.A.,  ll.b.,  Mr.  | 
R.  P.  Masani,  m.a.  | 

West   of   India    Angling   Association.  -  | 
The  Association  was  started  in  1912  at  Poona, 
the  headquarters  were  transferred  to  Bombay 
in  1915,  and  the  membership  has  increased  . 


considerably  since  then.  The  rights  lor 
stocking,  preserving  and  angling  in  Lake 

Sydenham  at  Walwhan,  near  Lonavla,  lla^■e  • 

been  obtained  by  the  Association  from  the  - 
Tata  Hydro-Electric  Power  and  Supply  Co. 

and  a  commencement  has  been  made  witli  - 

stocking  the  lake  with  sporting  lish  which  - 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  are  doing  \\v\\. 
Bottom  fishing  for  indigenous  fi^^h  is  only 

allowed  at  present  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  i 
lake  will  be  open  this  year  for  fiy  fishing 
and  spinning.    Ajournaris  published  vhich 

contains  articles  on  fishing,  experiences  in  the  ^ 

rivers  and  lakes  and  on  the  coasts  of  India,  ^ 

the  sporting  fishes  of  the  coimtry  and  notes  of  j, 
general  interest  to  Indian  anglers.  - 

Entrance  fee  Rs.  15,  Annual    subscription  ^1 

Rs.  10.  Patron,  H.  E.  Lord  Willingdoii.  H 
President,  E.  Comber.  Hon.  Secretary :  G  .  V. 

E.    Wesche-Dart,  Bombay  Club,  and  Hon.  n; 

Treasurer,  G.  B.  Adamson,  C/o  Russo -Asiatic  H 

Bank,  Bombay.  oi 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  op  r 

India,   Burma  and    Ceylon. — This    was  ir 

started  in  India  in  an  organized  and  National  R 

way  in  1896.    The  aim  of  the  Association  is  , 

to  meet  the  needs  of  the  girls  and  v\'omen  J. 

who  live  in  India  from  an  Intellectual,  Spiri-  . 

tual,  Social  and  Physical  standpoint.    This  ^' 

is  done  in  many  ways  in  the  local  Associations  I 

that  now  flourish  under  the  auspices  of  the  g 

National  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa-  a 

tion.   The  Associations  in  the  big  cities  have  oj 

a  large  membership  and  include  all  classes  of  j 

the   community.   Clubs,  Classes,   Lectures;  i, 

Commercial  Courses,  Music,  Languages,  Bible  j( 

and  Mission  Study,  Social  Intercourse,  Physical  jj 

Training,  and  all  kinds  of  physical  recreation  ^ 

are  carried  on  as  need  arises  in  these  City  j^, 

Associations.   Boarding  Homes  are  establisli-  ^ 

ed  in  all  the  principal  cities  where  teachers,  f, 

nurses,  business  girls,  students,  apprentices,  j 

etc.,  can  have  a  comfortable  home  with  good  ^ 

wholesome  food  and  congenial  companionship  | 

forRs.  30  per  month.  Travellers'  Aid  work  j, 
is  done  and  many  travellers,  especially  in  the 

port  cities,  find  accommodation  as  they  pass  ^ 

through.  Employment  is  also  found  for  women  J, 
and  girls.   A  useful  feature  of  the  Association 
is  the  Holiday  Homes  that  are  conducted  in 
the  hills,  where  girls  from  the  plains  can  find 
inexpensive  accommodation  and  regain  health 

and  strength.    Some  of  the  homes  accommo-  ^ 

date  as  many  as  forty-five  at  one  time  and  ^ 

hundreds  benefit  during  the  season.    The  [' 
work  of  the  Association  in  the  large  cities  is 
managed  by  a  staff  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretaries, 

who  are  fully  trained  and  equipped  to  meet  the  ^ 

many  demands  that  are  made  on    them,  j 

These  Secretaries  are  supplied  from  America,  ^ 

Britain,  Australia,  Canada  and  India.  ^ 

Many  of  the  Associations  are  m  small  up  coun-  ai 

try  stations  where  a  handful  of  members  con-  E 

stitute  the  Branch,  led  by  some  lady  in  the  fl 

station  who  is  glad  of  this  opportunity  lor  ser-  Ii 

vice.   The  members  of  these  smaU  stations  w 

may  be  transferred,  in  the  ever-changing  life  of  A 

India,  into  the  larger  cities  and  then  they  learn  (s 

in  a  fuller  way  what  the  Association  can  do  to  t; 

help  them  in  all-round  development.   In  addi-  % 

tion  to  the  work  of  the  City  Department  des-  n 

cribed  above,  the  student  department  (which  & 
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is  affiliated  to  the  World's  C  luisti;ni  Studept 
it'cderatioji)  has  brauclu  y  in  bchools  and 
colleges,  while  the  Vernacular  Department  is 
carrying  on  valuable  work  in  co-operation 
with  Missionary  societies  in  five  different 
languages.  The  National  Headquarters  are 
in  Calcutta.  The  inter-denominational  charac- 
ter of  the  Association  is  clearly  kept  in  the 
forefront  and  ladies  of  many  Christian  deno- 
minations are  on  the  Committee.  The  Nation- 
al Committee  consists  of  resident  ajid 
non-resident  members,  representative  of 
the  City,  Student  and  Vernacular  Depart- 
ments in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Two  newer  developments  of  the  work  are  the 
Research  Section  conducted  by  Mrs.  Sinclair 
Stevenson,  m.a.,  d.s.c.  (author  of  "  The 
Heart  of  Jainism"),  and  the  provincial  or- 
ganization of  branches  into  District  Com- 
mittees. The  Patroness  of  the  Association  is 
H.  E.  Lady  Chelmsford,  who  is  also  President 
of  the  Simla  Branch. 

Copies  of  the  annual  report  can  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Office  which  is  now  at  5, 
Russell  Street,  Calcutta. 

The  Official  Organ  ot  the  Association  is 
"Woman's  Outlook  in  India,"  which  has 
circulation  of  over  1,500  copies  monthly. 
This  supplies  women  living  in  India  with  a 
good  review  at  the  price  of  Rs.  2-0-0  post  free 
a  year. 

)UNa  Men's  Christian  Association.— 
This  Association,  which  was  founded  by  the 
late  Sir  George  Wilhams  on  June  6,  1844, 
seeks  to  unite  those  young  men  who,  regard- 
ing Jesus  Christ  as  their  God  and  Saviour 
accordmg  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  desire  to 
be  His  disciples,  in  their  doctrine  and  in  their 
life,  and  to  associate  tlieir  efforts  for  the 
extension  of  His  kingdom  among  young  men. 
The  above  is  known  as  the  "  Paris  Basis  " 
and  it  is  world-wide.  It  was  adopted  at  the 
first  World's  Convention  in  Paris  in  1855 
and  re-affirmed  at  the  Jubilee  World's  Con- 
vention in  Paris  in  1905.  The  aim  of  the 
Association  is  through  its  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  physical  work  to  cater  for  the 
threefold — spiritual,  mental  and  physical — 
needs  of  young  men,  and  its  policy  is  one  of 
intense  loyalty  to  the  Church. 
There  are,  as  a  rule,  two  classes  of  members. 
Any  young  man  who  is  a  member  in  full 
communion  of  any  Protestant  (including  Ang- 
lican and  Syrian)  Christian  church  may  be 
ail  active  or  Voting  member  and  any  young 
man  of  good  character  may  be  an  associate. 

Tlie  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
though  relatively  new  to  India,  is  spreading 
lapidiy.  The  local  Associations  are 
autonomous  and  governed  by  local  Boards  of 
Diivetors,  These  Associations  in  convention 
elect  a  National  Council  of  European  and 
Indian  laymen,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
supervision  and  expansion  of  all  forms  of  the 
Association  work.  Both  the  National  Coun- 
cil and  the  local  Associations  employ  specially 
trained  full  time  Secretaries.  Over  two-thirds 
of  the  Secretaries  are  supported  from  funds 
raised  in  India  and  Ceylon.  The  remaining 
Secretaries  are  supported  by  the  Associations 
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of  North  America,  Australasia,  and  Great 
Britain,  but  their  work  is  directed  by  com- 
mittees in  India,  to  whom  their  services  are 
loaned  for  the  time -being.  The  first  paid 
Secretary  came  to  India  over  twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from 
Madras.  Soon  afterwards  the  National 
Council  was  organised,  and  has  become  in- 
creasingly an  indigenous  institution. 

There  are  now  approximately  250  Associations 
with  15,000  members.  Of  these  about  one 
quarter  are  Europeans  and  three  quarters  are 
Indians,  of  whom  over  half  are  non-Christians. 
The  following  Associations  own  one  or  more 
buildings  which  serve  as  the  local  headquar- 
ters:— Allahabad,  2;  Bangalore,  3;  Alleppey, 
1 ;  Bombay,  4 ;  Calcutta,  5 ;  Calicut,  1 ; 
Coimbatore,  1;  Colombo,  j ;  Galle,  1;  Hyde- 
rabad, 2;  Jubbulpore,  2;  Kandy,  1  ;  Karachi, 
1;  Lahore,  1;  Madras,  1;  Mandalay,  1;  May- 
myo,  1;  Nagpur  2;  Naini  Tal,  1;  Rangoon, 
Secunderabad,  1;  Simla,  1. 

In  addition  to  buildings  owned  by  the  As- 
sociation, bungalows  have  been  rented  to 
serve  as  headquarters  in  the  following 
stations: — Ahmednagar,  1;  Allahabad,  1; 
Bangalore,  2;  Colombo,  2;  Delhi,  1 ;  Feroz- 
pore,  1 ;  Hyderabad,  1 ;  Jamalpur,  1 ;  Jhansi, 
1 ;  Jubbulpore,  1 ;  Lahore,  2 ;  Lucknow,  1  ; 
Madras,  1;  Madura,  1;  Mhow,  1;  Palam- 
cottah,  1;  Multan,  1;  Poona,  1;  Rangoon, 
1;  Tri  van  drum,  1. 

The  departments  of  the  National  Council  are 
Student,  Railway,  Rural,  Literary,  Army 
High  School,  Architectural,  Publication  and 
Physical.  The  Student  Christian  Association, 
though  an  independent  movement,  is  aff'- 
liated  to  the  National  C  ouncil  and  has 
branches  in  more  than  two  score  Colleges. 
The  Railway  Department  is  responsible 
for  the  development  of  work  amongst 
railway  employes.  At  Jamalpur  the  Railway 
Institute  and  Apprentices  Engineers  Club  are 
operated  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Rural 
Department  is  organisiug  village  Y.  M.  C,  A.'s 
and  co-operative  credit  societies  and  promot- 
ing cottage  industries.  The  Literary  De- 
partment maintains  two  Secretaries  : — J.  N. 
Farquhar  for  Hinduism,  K.  J.  Saunders  for 
Buddhism.  The  object  of  the  de  partment  is 
to  promote  a  proper  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  non-Christian  religions  and 
show  their  relationship  to  Chrisitianity.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  but  three 
Army  Associations  and  five  Army  Secretaries 
in  the  whole  of  India.  Now  Association  pri- 
vileges are  provided  for  British  and  Indian 
Troops  in  twenty-nine  cantonments  under  the 
direction  of  seventy  Secretaries  and  Assist- 
ants. Eighty  Secretaries  are  at  work  in  Meso- 
potamia, ten  serve  the  Indian  Expeditionary 
Force  in  Europe  and  Egypt  and  19  in  British 
East  Africa.  In  addition  to  organising  school 
boys'  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  the  High  School  Depart- 
ment arranges  for  holiday  camps  for  boys  and 
High  School  teachers.  The  National  Council 
employs  its  own  architects  who  plan  and 
construct  its  buildings,  hostels,  and  play- 
grounds. The  Physical  Department  spe- 
cialises on  physical  education  and  is  pro- 
moting the  playground  movement.   A  Nation- 
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Societies  :  Lilerary,  Scientific  and  Social. 


al  Training  School  is  establislied  at  Bangalore 
for  the  training  of  Indian  Secretaries. 
The  "Association  Press"  is  the  Publication 
Department.    A    monthly    magazine,  the 
Young  Men  of  India,  is  issued,  and  many 
books  and  pamphlets,  both  on  Association 
subjects  and  on  those  of  more  general  interest,  i 
Some  of  the  latter,  e.g.,  the  Heritage  of  India  j 
Series,  have  been  issued  in  conjunction  with  j 
the  Oxf'^ri  Press. 

The  Headquarters  of  the  National  Council  is 
5,  Russell  Street,  Calcutta.  The  officers  are  :— 
Patron :— Kin   Excellency   Lord  Chelms- 
ford, Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of 
India. 

C'Miman ;— Pvaja    Sir    Harnam  Smgh, 

K.C.I.E. 

Chairman  of  Exeivrtive:- ^    Francis  II. 
Stewart,  Jvt.,  c.i.e. 


Treasurer:—^.  R.  Gourlay,  Esq.,  c.i.E., 
I.C.S.,  8,  Government  Place,  Calcutta. 

General  Se^reiar'm. — E.  C.   f  arler,    K.  T. 
Paul,  E.  V.  Slack. 

The  Bombay  Association  now  possesses  four 
well-e  quipped  buildings :—  Wodehouse  Eoad, 
Lamington  Eoad,  Eebsch  Street,  and  Eey- 
nolds  Eoad.  The  President  is  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
G.  Carmichael,  c.S.i.,  i.c.s.,  and  the  General 
Secretarv  is  Mr.  1.  E.  Lines.  In  connection 
with  each  building  there  is  a  well  managed 
hostel,  one  for  Anglo-Indian  apprentices,  one 
for  Indian  students,  one  primarily  for 
European  business  men,  and  one  for  Indians. 
The  Elton  Hockey  Tournament  and  tlie 
Condor  Tennis  Tournament  are  held  annually 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bombay  As- 
sociatio'  , 


ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  IN  INDIA. 


The  Association  of  University  Women  in 
India  was  estabhshed  in  1913.  Its  objects 
are : — 

(1)  To  facilitate  intercommunication  and 
co-operation  ])etween  women  belongnig  to 
the  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  resident 
in  India.  .      .    *  i 

(2)  To  provide  a  means  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  communication  with  tl)e  Eederaxion  ol 
University  Women,  and  otherwise  as  may 
seem  expedient.  ,   ^.        ,  .  u  «ii 

(3)  To  act  as  an  organisation  which  shall 
afford  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  united 
opinion  and  for  concerted  action  by  Ufuversity 
women  on  matters  especially  affecting  them. 

Membership  is  open  only  to  those  women 
who  hold  degrees  in  any  university  m  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  hold  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Honours  Certificates.  But  as  it  was  soon  felt 
that  a  Society  to  include  the  many  graduate 
women  in  India  who  have  graduated  elsewhere 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  desirable  and 
could  do  useful  work,  a  kindred  association, 
to  include  Indian  and  colonial  graduates,  prompt- 
ly sprang  into  existence  in  Bombay.  This 
association  is  confined  to  Bombay  Presidency  and 
is  known  as  the  Bombay  Presidency  Women 
Graduates'  Union. 

Joint  Secretaries.— Miss  Schaeffer,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Bombay,  and  Miss  Rustomjee,  162,  Hornby  Eoad. 

The  Association  of  University  Women  has 
four  branches.    The    addresses   of  the  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  are  as  follows  :— 
Calcutta        , .  Miss  Kell,  Diocesan  College. 
Bombay        . .  Mrs.  Houston,  41, Marine  Lines 
Allahabad      . .  Mrs.  Daniels,  11,  Muir  Eoad. 
Delhi,  Simla  . .  Mrs.  Molesworlh,  Penrose  Hall, 
Simla. 

The  Delhi  Branch  only  came  into  existence  in 
IQIS  The  United  Provinces  Branch  is  somewhat 
scattered.  The  Calcutta  and  Bombay  Branches 
are  influential,  and  have  repeatedly  intervened 
with  good  effect  to  educate  public  opinion  with 
regard  to   subjects    affecting    women.  They 


have,  for  instance,  made  investigations  on 
behalf  of  the  Education  Department,  Govern- 
'  ment  of  India,  the  Calcutta  University  Com- 
I  mission,  etc.  They  have  been  the  means  of 
'  introducing  women  on  to  University  Senates  and 
i  Municipahties.  The  Calcutta  Branch  carried 
through  an  important  exhibition  of  Food  Pro- 
'  ducts  with  the  double  object  of  discovering 

(1)  What  were  the    exact  resources  of  the 

country.  .    .  . ,    ,         1 1  i  ^ 

(2)  How  firms  and  individuals  could  be 
1  induced  to  develop  these  resources,  to  find 
I  substitutes  for  impoi-ted  goods  and  to  improve 
I  existing  methods  of  preparation  of  indigenous 
I  food  products. 

\     Tlie  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  of  the 
i  Association   has   been   the    establishment  of 
I  Women's  Employment  Bureaux  in  Calcutta 
'  and  Bombay.    The  work  of  mobilising  women 
i  has  been  difficult  in  every  country,    not  for 
I  want  ot   good  will  on  women's   part  but  tor 
'  want,  of   machinery   and  organisation.  The 
Association  of  University  Women  reahsed  that,  as 
the   only  body  of  educated  Englishwomen  in 
this  couuory.  it  was  called  upon  to  provide  the 
necessary  organisation.    Bureaux  were  foimed 
and  were  the  means  of  (1)    helping  many 
employers  to  get  into  touch  with  the  available 
reserve  of  women  labour ;  (2)  showing  trained 
women  where  their  services  were  most  needed 
and  (3)  training  inexperienced  workers  who  had 
nothing  but  their  good  will    to    offer.  The 
Bureaux  have  been  remarkably  successful,  in 
its  last  month's  working,  the  Bombay  Bureau 
was  able  to  place  as  many  as  40  per  cent,  of  its 
fresh  applicants,  but  in  June  1918,    it  closed 
down  as  the  National  Service  Bureau,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  War  Purposes  Board,  Government  of 
Bombay,  was  opened  in  order  to  mobilise  more 
successfully  the  man-power  of  the  Presidency. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  friendships  between 
women  from  various  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, with  widely  differing  tastes  and  interests 
and  spheres  of  life  in  India,  and  as  an  instrument 
for  affording  opportunities  for  usefulness  to 
educated  women,  the  Association  of  University 
Women  has  a  useful  function  to  perform. 
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CONTROL  OF  COTTON  CLOTH. 


The  circumstances  wliicli  led  to  the  passuig 
of  the  Cloth  Control  Act  were  described  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Indian  Year  Book.  The  Act 
became  law  on  September  26th,  1918,  and 
Mr.  r.  Noyce,  I.C.S.,  who  had  previously  been 
engaged  in  preliminary  investigations,  was 
immediately  appointed  Controller  of  Cotton 
Cloth  under  its  provisions,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  Advisory  Committee  of  twelve  members, 
oi:  whom  eight  were  mill-owners  or  mill  agents 
iioni  Bombay,  Ahmedabad,  Cawnpore  and 
Madras.  A  fall  in  the  price  of  cloth  which,  in 
Aii<iust  1918,  had  reached  the  unprecedented 
height  of  Rs.  2-14-0  per  pound  in  Bombay, 
liad  commenced  when  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  Cloth  Control  were  made 
public  and  had  been  accentuated  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  tax  would  be  levied  on  excess 
j^TOtits,  by  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  raw 
cotton,  by  the  prospects  of  peace  and  also  by  the 
diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
i<  suiting  from  the  influenza  epidemic  and  the 
iinlavourable  agricultural  conditions.  The 
lowest  price  so  far  recorded  since  the  passing 
oi  the  Cloth  Control  Act  was  reached  a  few  days 
alter  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  on  November 
11th.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  were  not, 
therefore,  put  formally  into  operation  until  the 
middle  of  January  when  the  price  of  cloth 
had  again  reached  Ks.  1-14-0  per  pound.  It 
had,  however,  been  decided  that  the  cloth  to 
he  standardized  for  the  majority  of  the  Pro- 
vinces should  be  one  of  20s.  warp  and  20s. 
weft,  32  reed  and  32  picks.  It  is  explamed 
in  the  report  recently  issued  by  the  Controller 
oi  Cotton  Cloth  that,  as  the  cloth  was  intended 
tor  the  poorest  classes  only,  the  reed  and  pick 
adopted  for  it  were  low  and  the  cloth  was 
consequently  less  closely  woven  and  more  open 
hi  appearance  than  the  bulk  of  the  cloth 
ordinarily  manufactured  by  the  mills.  In 
order  to  meet  the  case  of  mills  in  Cawnpore 
and  elsewhere  which  were  only  able  to  weave 
cloth  of  coarser  counts  and  to  provide  a  thicker 
cloth  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Punjab 
and  the  adjacent  provinces,  it  was  also  decided 
to  provide  a  oparser  cloth  of  16s.  warp  and 
14s.  weft,  44  reed  a;id  44  picks. 

Standard  Cloth :— Before  the  Act  was 
brought  into  operation,  1,117  bales  of  standard 
and  other  cloth  were  supplied,  mainly  to  Bihar 
and  Orissa  and  the  United  Provinces  Two 
orders  for  standard  cloth  were  placed  w^th  the 
mills,  one  at  the  end  of  January  and  one  at 
the  beginning  of  March.  The  output  of  5 
per  cent,  of  the  looms  in  each  mill  was  taken 
up  in  both  cases.  In  all,  9,651  bale^  of  cloth 
were  manufactured  by  129  mills,  5,053  bales 
under  the  first  order  and  4,598  bales  under  the 
second  order.  This  total  is  exclusive  of  628 
bales  which  were  rejected.  The  price  faxed 
tor  cloth  of  the  first  order  was  Rs.  1-7-6  per 
pound  for  shirting,  Rs.  1-8-0  per  pound  for 
:lhoties  and  Rs.  1-8-6  per  pound  for  sans. 
That  for  cloth  of  the  second  order  was  two  annas 
1  pound  less  in  all  cases.  Only  shirtmg  of  the 
bhicker  quality  was  supplied  and  the  prices 
fixed  for  this  'for  the  cloth  of  the  two  orders 
were  Rs.  1-5-6  and  Rs.  1-3-6  respectively 
Ihe  "reasonable  margin  of  profit     to  the 


millowiicrs  contemplated  by  the  Act  ^^as 
placed  at  ten  per  cent. 

Prices  Fall : — Owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  raw  cotton  and  also  the  presence  of  standard 
cloth  on  the  market,  the  price  of  ordinary 
cloth  fell  steadily  from  the  commencement 
of  the  year  until  the  end  of  April  and  the  margin 
between  tlie  price  of  the  latter  and  that  of 
standard  cloth  practically  vanished.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  decided  in  the  middle  of 
April  to  place  no  further  orders  with  the  mills. 
The  demand  for  the  thicker  cJoth  which  liad 
sprung  up  from  the  Punjab  and  the  adjacent 
provinces  wag  met  as  f  ar  as  possible  by  obtaining 
standard  and  other  cloth  at  fayourable  rates 
on  a  voluntary  basis  aujd  940  bales  were  obtained 
in  this  way  for  those  Provinces  and  for  Bengal, 
for  which  province  a  stock  of  cloth  was  required 
in  order  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  profiteering 
during  the  Puja  holidays.  In  all  11,708  bales 
of  standard  and  other  cloth  were  supplied,  of 
which  4,274  bales  were  taken  by  the  United 
Pr;ovinces,  3,905  bales  by  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
2,079  bales  by  the  Punjab,  461  bales  by  Bengal, 
417  bales  by  Assam,  340  bales  by  the  Central 
Provinces,  112  bales  by  Bombay,  61  bales  by 
Baluchistan,  57  bales  by  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province,  and  one  bale  each  by  Delhi 
and  Madras.  This  represented  nearly  22^ 
million  yards  of  cloth  and  the  total  amount 
paid  for  it  to  the  mills  amounted  to  Rs. 63,13, 555. 
In  spite  of  considerable  fluctuations,  the  margin 
between  the  price  of  ordinary  cloth  and  that  at 
which  it  would  have  been  possible  to  manu- 
facture standard  cloth  continued  from  April 
onwards  insufficient  to  justify  the  placing  of 
fresh  orders  with  the  mills  and  the  cloth  oper- 
ations were  therefore  closed  down  at  the  end 
of  November  1919.  The  Cloth  Control  Act, 
however,  remains  in  operation. 

Agencies  : — The  agencies  utilized  for  the 
sale  of  the  cloth  varied  in  the  different  Pro- 
vinces In  the  United  Provinces,  the  cloth 
was  disposed  of  at  the  outset  by  regular  dealers 
in  cloth  who  were  selected  in  each  district 
by  the  District  officers  Their  remuneration 
was  fixed  at  3i  per  cent,  for  wholesale  dealers 
and  five  per  cent,  for  retail  dealers.  The 
dealers  proved  unequal  to  the  work  and  the 
cloth  was  eventually  taken  over  by  District 
Boards  and  was  also  sold  by  Gazetted  officers 
and  Tahsildars  with  satisfactory  results.  Agents 
and  retailers  appointed  on  commission  sale 
were  also  employed  at  the  commencement 
in  Behar  and  Orissa  where  also  they  proved  a 
failure.  A  special  agency  working  under  the 
Provincial  Controller  was  therefore  substituted 
for  them  and  effected  an  immediate  improve- 
ment in  sales  which  have  since  been  satisfactory. 
In  the  Punjab,  practically  the  whole  of  the 
cloth  was  disposed  of  very  rapidly  by^  co- 
operative societies.  In  the  remaining  Provinces 
which  took  smaller  quantities,  the  cloth  \Nas 
sold  in  the  main  by  Government  Officers, 
Municipalities  or  Local  Boards. 

The  report  shows  that  the  indirect  effects  of 
the  presence  of  standard  cloth  in  stabdizing 
prices  and  in  preventing  any  tendency  to  pro- 
fiter  were  great  and  beneficial. 
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PRINCIPAL  CLUBS  IN  INDIA. 


Esta- 
blished 

Subscription. 

Name  of  Club. 

Club-house. 

Ent. 

An- 
nual 

Mon- 
thly. 

Secretary. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A.BBOTTABAD  .. 
ADYAR 

AGRA  

1890 
1863 

Provinces. 
Madras 

Agra  Cantonment    . . 

75 
50 

12 

5 
10 

J.  W.  T.  Terrancc. 
Major  E.G.  Kunhaidt. 

Ahmednagar.. 

1889 

no 

11 

C.    W.    A.  Tumor, 

I.C.S. 

Capt.  G.  B.  Davie s 
R.  D.  Harrison. 

AIJAL  

AJMERE 

1893 
1883 

Lushai  Hills,  E.  B.  and 

Assam. 
Kaiser  Bagh  . . 

32 
75 

20 
15 

AKOLA 

ALLAHABA  D    .  . 

1870 
1868 

Berar 

Allahabad      . . 

100 

144 

1  n 
±u 

12 

1  0 

L.  E.  Dowlins. 
Geo.  H.  Bailey. 

Amraoti 

100 

12 

13 

W.  A.  Eorbes. 

Amritsar 

Bangalore  United 

Service. 
Bareilly 

1894 
1868 

1883 

Amritsar 

Municipal  Gardens    . . 

20 
32 

7 

9 

A.  C.  Mullen. 
J.  H.  Alderson. 

Barisal 

1864 

Backergunj,  Barisal  . . 

32 

13 

G.  W.  Leeson. 

Barrackpur  . . 

1850 

Grant  Trunk  Road,  S. 
River  Side. 

48 

10 

L.G.  Kotley  and  C.  B. 
Bayley,  C.v.o. 

Bassein 
Belgaum 

1881 
1884 

Fytche  Street,  50, Bas- 
sein, Burma. 
Close  to  Race  Course. , 

50 
50 

*  * 

11 
10 

W.  Spearman. 
Lt.-Col.  A.  W  F.  King. 

Benares 
Bengal 

Bengal  United  Ser- 
vice. 
Bombay 

1827 
1845 
1862 

33,  Chowringhee  Road, 

Calcutta. 
29,  Chowringhee  Rd. . . 

Esplanade  Road. 

20 
300 

100 

1  ± 

X  •* 

25 
12 

14 
16 

8 

Capt.  E.  G.  Durant. 
Col.  W.  Weallens. 

W.  F.  Murdoch. 

Bombay  Gymkhana  . . 

50 

12 

5 

M.  Innes  Eer. 

Byculla 

1833 

Bellasis  Rd.,  Bombay. 

200 

12 

10 

R.  T.  H.  Mackenzie. 

Calcutta 

Cawnpore 

Chamba 
Chittagong  .. 

1907 

1844 

1891 
1878 

13,  Russell  Street 
Cawnpore 

Dalhousie,  Punjab    . . 
Pioneer  Hill,  Chitta- 

10 
50 

75 

120 
12 

10 
10 

9 

D.Lindsay,  C.B.E.,  and 
N.  Gupta,  c.i.e. 

Major  H.  C.  Buckley, 
I.M.S. 

R.  C.  Cumberlege 

Club    op  Central 
India. 

1885 

gong. 
Mhow 

50 

9 

Major  W.  8.  Barroll. 

Club   of  Western 

India. 
Cochin 

1865 
1876 

Elphinstone  Road 
Poona. 

200 
50 

12 
18 

6 

7-8 

W.  T.  Anderson. 

Coconada 
Coimbatore  . . 

1856 
1868 

Coconada 
Coimbatore    . . 

70 
50 

12 
18 

10 
10 

R.  Hunter. 

H  Waddington. 

COONOOR 

1894 

Coonoor,  Nilgiris 

100 

12 

J,  Mackinuon  Gould - 

ing. 
W.  Bersley. 

Dacca 

1864 

Dacca 

50 

20 

Principal  Clubs  in  India. 
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Name  of  Club. 

Esta- 
bli^hed. 

Club-house. 

Subscription. 

Secretary. 

Ent. 

An- 
nual 

Mon- 
tiiiy. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Darjeeling  . . 
Delhi 

1868 
1898 

Auckland  Road 
Ludlow  Castle,  Delhi. 

70 
120 

12 

6 
10 

F.  M.  Timnie. 
A.  W.  H.  Grant. 

aiMALAYA 

Jhansi 

MADRAS 

1841 
1887 

1831 

Mussoorie 

Next  to  Public  Gar- 
dens, Jhansi. 
Mount  Road,  Madras. 

*50 

250 

20 

'"8 

10 

Capt.  A.  J.  Mahoncy. 

Capt.  W.  B.  F.  David- 
son. 

Rao  Saheb  M.  C.  T 
Muthiah  Chcttiar. 

MADEAS  C  0  S  M  0  P  0- 
LITAN. 

1873 

Mount  Road  . . 

100 

15 

4 

MALABAR 

1S64 

Beach  Road  Calicut. . 

50 

12 

10 

W.  L.  Bruce. 

Maymyo 

1901 

100 

12 

10 

E.  A.  C.  Walker,  i.s.o. 

MOOLTAN 

1892 

Mooltan 

30 

10 

T.  B.  Decks. 

Naini  TAL 

OOTACAMUNi) 

Orient 

Pegu  

Peshawar 

]864 
1840 

1871 
1883 

Ootacamund,  Nilgiri 
HiUs. 

Chaupatty,  Bombay . . 

Prome  Rd.,  Rangoon. 
Peshawar 

150 
150 

150 
32 

12 
72 

12 

"5 

6 

12 
10 

S.  E.  Lang  more. 

C.  N.   Wadla,  c.i.E., 
Lt.   Col.  Barnardo, 

I.  M.S. 

Francis  H.  Tod. 
Capt.  B.  G.  Holt. 

Punjab 

1879 

Upper  Mall,  Lahore  . . 

150 

15 

12 

A.  R.  Ross  Redding. 

QUETTA 

1879 

Quetta 

80 

12 

Major  B.  Leicester. 

Rangoon  Gymkhana. 

1874 

Halpiu  Rd.,  Rangoon. 

75 

6 

7 

W.  B.  Clover. 

IIANGOON  Boat  Club.. 

Royal  Lakes,  Rangoon 

48 

3 

R.  11.  Yconians. 

IIAJPUTANA     .  . 

Royal  Bombay 
Yacht. 

1880 
1880 

Mount  Abu    . . 
Apollo  Bunder 

10 

11 

JJ.  (\.  Ricbardson. 
G.  C.  riinston. 

Royal  C  a  l  c  u  t  t  a 

Turf. 
Royal  W  e  s  t  e  r  n 

India  Golf  Culb. 
Saturday 
Secunderabad 

1861 
1883 

4  9,  Theatre  Road 

Nasik  

7,  Wood  St.,  Calcutta. 
Secunderabad,  Deccan 

150 

50 

75 
100 

25 
15 

9 

7 

8 

Arthur  !''awcutt. 

J.  A.  Tassio 

Lt.  B.  S.  Harrison. 

Shillong 
Sialkot 

1878 

Northbrook  Road, 

Shillong. 
Sialkot,  Punjab 

50 
32 

12 

20 
7 

C.  H.  Holder. 

I  f    T>    17  r'VCIl^riil 
J_;0.  i.   It  OIL  >  ll-Uil. 

Triohinopoly 

1871 
1869 

Karachi 
Cantonment  . . 

200 
50 

12 

9 
12 

E.  Miller. 

A.  L.  M.  Moodic. 

tuticorin 

United  Service  Clul 
United  Service  Club, 

LUCKNOW, 

Upper  Burma 
Western  India  Turf. 

1885 
1866 

1861 

1889 

Tuticorin 
Simla 

Chuttei  Manzil  Palace. 

Fort  Dufferin,  Manda- 
lay. 

Bombay  and  Poona  . . 

200 
50 
50 
50 

12 

12 
20 

*io 

8 
10 

Lt.-Col.  IL  *  M.  Alfx. 

andcr,  j).s.o. 
Major  E  W.  Oliver. 

Major  J.  E.  Hughes. 

Willingdon  sports 
Wheeleb 

1917 
1863 

Clerk  Road,  Bombay-- 
The  Mall,  Meerut  . . 

300 
50 

120 

10 

,T.  Bull. 

Major  L.  Recti. 
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lu  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term 
there  is  no  established  Church  in  India.  An 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment  is  maintained  for 
providing  religious  ministrations,  primarily, 
to  British  troops,  secondarily  to  the  European 
civil  oflacials  of  Government  and  their  families. 
Seven  out  of  the  eleven  Anglican  Bishops  in 
India  are  oflBcers  of  the  Estabhshment,  though 
their  episcopal  jurisdiction  far  transcends  the 
limits  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment. 
The  stipends  of  the  three  Presidency  Bishops 
are  paid  oitirely  by  Government,  and  they 
hold  an  official  status  which  is  clearly  defined. 
The  Bishops  of  Lahore,  Lucknow,  Nag^ur  and 
Rangoon  draw  from  Government  the  stipends 
of  Senior  Chaplains  only  but  their  episcopal 
rank  and  territorial  titles  are  oflficially 
recognised.  The  Bishops  of  Chota  Nagpur, 
Tinnevelly- Madura,  Travancore-Cochin,  Dorna- 
kal  and  Assam  are  not  on  the  establish- 
ment. The  new  Bishopric  of  Assam  was  created 
in  1915.  In  its  relations  with  Government  it 
is  subordinate  to  the  see  of  Calcutta.  But  the 
maintenance  of  the  Bishopric  is  met  entirely 
from  voluntary  funds. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  includes 
four  denominations — Anglican,  Scottish,  Roman 
and  Wesleyan.  Of  these,  the  first  two 
enjoy  a  distinctive  position,  in  that  the  Chap- 
lains of  those  denominations  (and  in  the  case 
of  the  first-named  the  Bishops)  are  indivi- 
dually appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  rank  as  gazetted  oflficers  of  Government. 
Throughout  the  Indian  Empire  there  are  134 
Anglican  and  18  Chiu:ch  of  Scotland  chaplains 
whose  appointments  have  been  confirmed.  The 
Roman  Catholic  and  Wesley  ans  receive 
block-grants  from  Government  for  the 
provision  of  clergy  to  minister  to  troops  and 
others  belonging  to  their  respective  denomin- 
ations. The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  has 
a  staff  of  mifitary  chaplains  in  India  who  receive 
a  fixed  salary  from  Government  and  25  chaplains 
working  on  a  capitation  basis  of  payment  by 
Government.  Churches  of  all  four  denomin- 
ations may  be  built,  furnished  and  repaired, 
wholly  or  partly  at  Government  expense. 

In  the  Anglican  Communion  a  movement 
towards  Synodical  Government  was  making 
great  progress,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1914,  serious  legal  difficulties  were  encountered. 
The  Bishops  were  advised  that  their  relations 
with  Canterbury  and  the  Crown  precluded  the 
establishment  of  synods  on  the  basis  adopted 
by  the  Anghcan  Church  in  America,  Japan, 
South  Africa  and  other  countries  where  it  is  not 
established  by  the  State.  It  is  stated  that  in 
course  of  time  those  relations  may  be  modified 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  estabhshment  of  synodical 
government  in  India.  Meanwhile  Diocesan 
Councils  are  being  adopted  as  a  make-shift 
measure.  These  Councils  possess  synodical 
characteristics,  but  are  devoid  of  any  coercive 
power. 

So  far  as  the  European  and  Anglo-Indian 
communities  are  concerned  the  activities  of 
the  Church  are  not  confined  to  public  worship 
and  pastoral  functions.  The  education  of  the 
children  of  those  communities  is  very  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  denominations. 
There  are  a  few  institutions  such  as  the  La 


Martini  ere  Scho5ls,  on  a  nou-deuominatioual 
basis ;  but  they  are  exceptional.  In  all  the 
large  centres  there  exist  schools  of  various 
grades  as  well  as  orphanages,  for  the  education 
of  Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians  under  the 
control  of  various  Christian  bodies.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  honourably  dis- 
tinguished by  much  activity  and  financial 
generosity  in  this  respect.  Her  schools  are  to 
be  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Indian  Empire ;  and  they  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  efllciency.  The  Anglican 
Church  comes  next,  and  the  American  Metho- 
dists have  established  some  excellent  schools 
in  the  larger  hill-stations.  The  Presbyterians 
are  also  well-represented  in  this  field,  particu- 
larly by  the  admirable  institution  for  destitute 
children  at  Kalimpong,  near  Darjeeling.  Schools 
of  all  denominations  receive  liberal  grants-in- 
aid  from  Government,  and  are  regularly  in- 
spected by  the  Education  Departments  of  the 
various  provinces.  Thanks  to  the  free  opera- 
tion of  the  denominational  principle  and  its 
frank  recognition  by  Government,  there  is  no 
"  religious  difficulty "  in  the  schools  of  the 
European   and   Anglo-Indian  communities. 

Christian  Missions. 

The  tradition  that  St.  Thomas,  the  Apostle 
was  the  first  Christian  missionary  in  India  is 
by  no  means  improbable.  History,  however, 
carries  us  no  further  back  than  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, when  a  community  of  Christians  is  known 
to  have  existed  in  Malabar.  Since  then  the 
so-called  Syrian  Church  in  south-west  India 
has  had  a  continuous  life.  Except  in  its  in- 
fancy this  Church  (or  rather  these  Churches, 
for  the  Syrian  Christians  are  now  divided  into 
four  communions)  has  displayed  little  of  the 
missionary  spirit  until  quite  recent  times. 
Western  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into 
India  by  the  Portuguese,  who  established 
their  hierarchy  throughout  their  sphere  of 
influence,  Goa  being  the  metropolitical  see  of 
the  Indies.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  a  Spaniard  by 
race,  took  full  advantage  of  the  Portuguese 
power  in  Western  India  to  carry  on  his  Chris- 
tian propaganda.  His  almost  super-human 
zeal  was  rewarded  with  much  success,  but 
many  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  were  lost  with 
the  shrinkage  of  the  Portuguese  Empire.  It 
is  really  to  the  work  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Propaganda  in  the  17th  century  that  the 
Papacy  owes  its  large  and  powerful  following 
in  India  to-day.  The  Roman  Catholics  in 
India  number  1,904,006,  of  whom  379,251 
were  added  during  the  decade  1901-1911. 
The  total  of  '*  Sj^rian "  Christians  (exclusive 
of  those  who  while  using  the  Syrian  liturgy, 
are  of  the  Roman  obedience)  is  315,612,  as 
against  248,741  in  1901.  Protestant  Chris- 
tians (the  term  throughout  this  article  includes 
Anglicans)  number  1,636,731,  an  increase  of 
486,986  since  1901.  Thus,  the  total  number 
of  Christians  of  all  denominations  in  India  is 
now  close  on  four  millions.  In  fact  it  pro- 
bably exceeds  that  figure  at  the  present 
moment,  as  these  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
Census  Report  of  1911,  aiid  the  rate  of  increase 
during  the  previous  decade  was  nearly  100,0C0 
per  annum. 
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The  Protestant  Churches  made  no  serious 
attempt  to  evangelise  India  till  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  have  thus 
been  at  work  in  the  Indian  mission  field  for 
something  over  100  years,  and  the  statistical 
results  of  their  efforts  are  given  above.  It  is 
now,  however,  generally  recognised  that  Chris- 
tian missions  are  producing  indirect  effects  in 
India  which  lend  themselves  only  incompletely 
to  any  sort  of  tabulation.  The  main  agency 
of  this  more  diffusive  influence  of  Christianity 
is  the  missionary  school  and  college.  The 
Protestant  missions  fill  a  considerable  part  in 
the  elementary  education  of  the  country. 
According  to  the  Year  Book  of  Missions  in 
India,  1912,  they  are  teaching  446,000 
children  in  13,204  elementary  schools,  mostly 
situated  in  villages.  This  represents  one-ninth 
of  the  total  of  elementary  schools  and  scholars 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  majority  of 
children  in  these  schools  are  non-Christians. 
The  same  is  true  also  of  the  high  schools  and 
in  a  still  greater  degree  of  the  colleges.  The 
former  number  283  with  62,600  male  and  8,400 
female  pupils.  There  are  38  colleges  affiliated 
to  Universities,  containing  5,488  male  and 
61  female  students.  Of  these  as  many  as 
5,241  are  non-Christians.  From  the  standpoint 
of  missionary  policy  much  importance  is 
attached  to  these  agencies  for  the  indirect 
propagation  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
statesman  and  the  publicist  are  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  excellent  moral  effect  produced 
by  these  institutions  amongst  the  educated 
classes,  and  the  higher  educational  ideals 
maintained  by  their  staffs.  The  principal 
University  colleges  under  Protestant  auspices 
aie  the  Madras  Christian  College ;  the  Duff 
College,  Calcutta ;  the  Wilson  College,  Bombay  ; 
and  the  Foreman  College,  Lahore.  All  these 
are  maintained  by  Presbyterian  societies, 
either  British  or  American.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  a  large  number  of  educational 
institutions,  ranging  from  small  village  schools 
to  great  colleges  preparing  students  for  Uni- 
versity, degrees.  But  the  proportion  of  Chris- 
tian students  in  their  institutions  is  very  much 
larger  than  in  those  of  the  Protestant  bodies. 
The  proportion  of  literates  amongst  native 
Roman  Catholics  is  probably  lower  than 
amongst  the  Protestant  converts ;  but  com- 
pared with  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  it  is 
conspicuously  higher.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  some  3,000  elementary  schools  in  which 
1*8.000  boys  and  41,000  girls  are  receiving 
instruction.  In  middle  and  high  schools  they 
have  143,000  boys  and  73,000  girls  and  in  Uni- 
versity colleges  about  5,000  students  of  both 
sexes.  These  figures,  however,  include  a  large 
proportion  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  who 
are  an  almost  negligible  quantity  in  Protestant 
mission  schools  and  colleges. 

More  recent,  but  producing  even  more  wide- 
spread results,  is  the  Philanthropic  work  of 
Christian  missions.  Before  the  great  famine 
of  1878,  missionaries  confined  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  evangelistic  and  edu- 
cational activity.  The  famine  threw  crowds 
of  destitute  people  and  orphan  children  upon 
their  hands.  Orphanages  and  industrial 
schools  became  an  urgent  necessity.  But 
the  philanthropic  spirit  is  never  satisfied  with 
one  kind  of  organisation  or  method.    A  great 
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Stimulus  was  also  given  to  medical  missions. 
Hospitals  and  dispensaries  have  spruDg  up  in 
all  parts  of  the  mission  field  ;  and  leper  asylums 
are  almost  a  monopoly  of  Christian  missionary 
effort.  In  1911  the  total  number  of  medical 
missionaries  working  under  Protestant  socie- 
ties in  India  was  118  men  and  217  women,  the 
majority  of  the  former  being  also  ordained 
ministers  of  religion.  There  are  184  industrial 
institutions  in  which  59  different  arts  and 
crafts  are  taught,  ranging  from  agriculture  to 
type-writing.  In  this  department  the  Salva- 
tion Army  hold  a  prominent  place ;  and  the 
confidence  of  Government  in  their  methods 
has  been  shown  by  their  being  officially 
entrusted  with  the  difiicult  work  of  winning 
over  certain  criminal  tribes  to  a  life  of  industry. 
The  indirect  effect  of  all  this  philanthropic 
activity  under  missionary  auspices  has  been 
most  marked.  It  has  awakened  the  social 
conscience  of  the  non-Christian  public,  and 
such  movements  as  **  The  Servants  of  India  " 
and  the  mission  to  the  Depressed  Classes 
are  merely  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
a  great  stirring  of  the  philanthropic  spirit  far 
beyond  the  sphere  of  Christian  missionary 
operations. 

Anglican  Missionary  Societies. 

The  Church  Mssionary  Society  carries  on  work 
in  India  in  seven  different  missions — the  United 
Provinces,  South  India,  Travancore  and  Cochin, 
Bengal,  Western  India,  Punjab  and  Sind  and 
the  Central  Provinces  and  Rajputana.  The 
names  are  in  order  of  seniority.  Work  was 
begun  in  what  are  now  called  the  United  Pro- 
vinces in  1813,  in  Bombay  in  1820,in  the  Punjab 
in  1851,  and  in  the  Central  Provinces  in  1854. 
The  Society  has  always  kept  Evangelistic  work 
well  to  the  fore;  but  it  also  has  important 
medical  missions,  especially  on  the  Jl.-W.  Fron- 
tier, and  many  schools  of  the  Primary,  Middle 
and  High  standards.  The  Church  of  England 
Zenana  Missionary  Society  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
C.  M.  S.  controlling  the  work  of  162  missionary 
ladies.  The  number  of  ordained  European 
missionaries  of  the  C.  M.  S.  in  India  and  Ceylon 
is  160,  European  laymen  30  and  European  lay- 
women  258.  The  Society  claims  a  Christian 
commmiity  of  2,21,359  of  whom  63,655  are 
adult  communicants. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
Statistics  of  the  work  of  this  Society  are  not 
easily  ascertained,  as  much  of  it  is  done  through 
Diocesan  institutions,  which,  while  financed  and 
in  many  cases  manned  by  the  S.  P.  G.,  are 
entirely  controlled  by  the  Diocesan  authorities. 
The  best  known  of  the  S.  P.  G.  missions  is  that 
at  Delhi,  commonly  called  the  Cambridge 
Mission  to  Delhi,  carrying  on  educational  work 
at  St.  Stephen's  College  and  School.  At  the 
College  there  are  about  200  students  under 
instruction,  and  at  the  High  School  800.  The 
College  hostels  accommodate  100  students. 
Missions  to  the  depressed  classes  exist  in 
Burma,  in  the  Ahmednagar  District  and  in 
several  parts  of  South  India,  especially  in 
the  Diocese  of  Tinnevelly-Madura.  There  are 
1  16  000  Indian  Christians  under  the  aegis  of 
tiie  S.  P.  G. ;  90  ordained  European  mission- 
aries and  98  European  lady  workers. 

Other  Anglican  Societies.--The  Oxford 
Mission    to    Calcutta   was  started   in  18»0 
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It  works  in  the  poorest  parts  of  Calcutta 
and  also  at  Barisal.  There  are  11  mission- 
priests  of  this  Society,  and  16  Sisters.  In 
addition  to  its  work  amongst  the  poor,  the 
Oxford  Mission  addresses  itself  to  the  educated 
classes  in  Bengal  and  issues  a  periodical  called 
Epiphany,  which  is  known  all  over  India. 

The  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (com- 
monly kno^vn  as  the  Cowley  Fathers)  has  houses 
at  Bombay  aad  Poona,  and  small  stations  in  the 
Bombay  Konkan.  In  Bombay  its  missionary 
work  centres  round  the  Church  of  Holy  Cross, 
Umarkhadi,  where  there  is  a  school  and  a 
dispensary.  The  Christians  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  very  poorest  classes  of  the  Bombay 


population.  At  Poona  the  Society  co-operates 
with  the  Wantage  Sisters  and  in  Bombay  with 
the  All-Saints  Sisters.  Other  Anglican  sister- 
hoods represented  in  India  are  the  Clewer 
Sisters  at  Calcutta  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Church 
(Kilburn)at  Madras.  The  St.  Hilda's  Deacon- 
esses'  AsPQciation  of  Lahore  carries  on  important 
educational  work  (chiefly  amongst  the  domiciled 
community)  in  the  Punjab.  The  mission  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  at  Nagpur,  the 
Dublin  University  Mission  at  Hazaribngh,  and 
the  ^Mission  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada 
working  at  Kangra  and  Palampur  (Punjab) 
should  also  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
Anglican  Missions. 


Bengal  Ecclesiastical  Department. 

Westcott,  The  Bight  Reverend  Foss,  d.d  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan 

of  India. 

Senior  Chaplains. 

Stokoe,  Rev.  Cecil  George,  m.a.        . .       . .        . .  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Calcutta. 

Firminger,  Vea'ble  Walter  Xelly,  M.A.,  B  D..       ..  Archdeacon    of  Calcutta  (On  leave). 

Stuart,  Canon  Robert  William  Hall,  b.a  (On  leave.) 

Smith,  Canon  Joseph  Frank,  b.a.,  a.k.c  (On  leave.) 

Keeling,  Rev.  Ernest  William  Phillips,  b.a.  . .  Services  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Punjab 

Administration. 

Drawbridge,  Rev.  W.  H.,  m.a.   Services  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment of  Assam. 

Parker,  Rev.  William  Almair  Hedley  . .       . .  Services  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 

ment of  Punjab. 

Crozier,  Rev.  Philip  Horsefall   Fort  William. 

Penley,  Rev.  Horace  Octavius.  M.A.          ..       ..  On  Combined  leave. 
Ridsdale,    Rev.    Arthur    Cyril   (On  leave.) 

Godber,  Rev.  John  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ca  - 

cutta  and  Chaplain  of  Darjeeling. 

And  11  Junior  Chaplains. 

CHAPLAINS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Thomson,  Rev.  William,  m.a.   Presidency  Senior  Chaplain.  Senior  Chap- 
lain, St.  Andrew's  Church,  Calcutta. 

Ingram,  Rev.  James  William,  b.T)  Second    Chaplain,    St.    Andrew's  Church, 

Calcutta. 

CHAPLAINS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

Meuleman,  The  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Brice,  S.J.      . .  Archbishop,  Calcutta. 
Carbery,  Rev.  Fr.  Philip,  s.J.   Chaplain,  Alipore  Central  Jail. 

Bombay  Ecclesiastical  Department. 

Palmer,  Right  Reverend  Edwin  James,  M.A.         . .  Lord  Bishop  of  Bombay. 
Barham,  Rev.  C.  M.,   M.A.  (on  leave  for  3  months    Archdeacon    of    Bombay  and  Bishop's 
from  December).  Commissary  (On  Furlough). 

Smith,  Arthur  Kirke   Registrar  of  the  Diocese. 

Hatchell,  Yen.,  c.F.w   Chaplain  of  Byculla. 

Coles,  Rev.  A.  H  1 

Hey  wood,  Rev.  R.  S  j^^ 


Joshi,  Rev.  D.  L.   )- Honorary  Canons  of  Bombay  Cathedral. 

King,  Rev.  C.   

Rivington,  Rev.  C.  S  J 


Senior  Chaplains. 

Foote,  Rev.  Harold   Dharwar. 

D'Alessio,  Rev.  Edward  Samuel  John,  P.A  . .       . .  Ahmedabad. 

Mould,  Rev.  Horace  Colaba. 

Kennelly,  Rev.  W.  J.  M  St.  Paul's,  Poona. 

Tibbs,  Rev.  Philip  Gordon,  b.a  Kirkee. 

Arnould,  Rev.  Henry  Lloyd  M.H  St.  Mary's,  Poona. 

Hill,  Rev.  Edward  Eustace   Garrison  Chaplain,  Bombay 

And  14  Junior  Chaplains. 
Chaplains  of  the  Church  op  Scotland. 
Matthew,  Rev.  John  Crombie,  m.a.,  b.d.     . .       . .  Senior  Presidency  Chaplain. 

And  3  Senior  Chaplains  and  2  Junior  Chaplains. 
Chaplains  op  the  Church  op  Rome. 
Gyr,  The  Very  Rev.  A  Presidency. 
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Madras  Ecclesiastical  Department. 

Whitehead,    Right    Reverend  Henry,  D.D.     . .  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras. 

Cox,  Ven'ble  Lionel  Edgar,  m.a  Archdeacon  and  Bishop's  Commissary. 

Kowlandson,  Frederic,  B.A.,  LL.B  Registrar    of  the  Diocese  and  Secretary 

to  the  Lord  Bishop. 

Senior  Chaplains. 

iflynn.  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  Secunderabad. 

Bull,  Rev.  Edmund  (On  leave.) 

Giles,  Rev.  Clement  Douglas,  M.A.    ..  ..  (On  leave.) 

Heycock,  Rev.  Francis  Wheaton,  M.a.        . .        . .  Vellore. 

J^uttallj  Rev.  iTrank    . .       . .       . .       , .       . .  Ootacamund, 

Creak,  Rev,  Ellrick  Havelock         . .       . .       . .  Cocoanada. 

Mortoh,  Rev.  Bertram  Mitford   Junior  Joint  Chaplainj  St.  Georges*. 

Stone,  Rev.  flenry  Cecil  Brough      . .       . .       . .  Services  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Army  Department. 

liowsley,  Rev.  W.  Ashbel  Coimbatore. 

Jervis,  Rev.  E.  O  St.  Mark's  Church,  Bangalore. 

Piers,  Rev.  S.  O.   Bellary. 

Bridge,  Rev.  Henry  Noel   Fort  St.  George. 

Proctor,  Rev.  Francis  Owen.  St.  Thomas   Mount  with  Pallavaram. 

Wright,  Rev.  G.  A.  Arthur  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop . 

Sell,  Rev.    Chailes  Edward  ..       ..       ..  Calicut  and  Cananore. 

Smith,  Rev.  George  C.  Augustus   Wellington. 

And  14  Junior  Chaplains. 

Church  of  Scotland. 

Gillan,  Rev.  David  Hedley,  M.A.,  B.D  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Madras. 

Philhp,  Rev.  James  Gibson    ..        ,.        ..        ..  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Bangalore. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  James  Donald,  M.A.,  B.D  Senior  Chaplain,  St .  Andrew's  Church,  bccut  - 

derabad 

Mackenzie,  Rev.  Donald  Francis   Probationary. 

Assam  Ecclesiastical  Department. 

Drawbridge,  Rev.  W.  H  Shillong. 

Wilcox,  Rev.  F.  B.,  B.A.   Darrang. 

Cosserat,  Rev.  N.  W.  P.,  B.A...  Lakhimpur. 

Dickinson,  Rev.  C.  W.  . .       . .       . .       . .  Silchar. 

Bihar  and  Orissa  Ecclesiastical  Department. 

Junior  Chaplains. 

Tanibling,  Rev.  F.  G.  H.   Dinapore. 

Newton,  Rev.  R.P.,  m.a^   . .  Cuttack  (Temporary). 

Hewison,  John  Henry   Bhagalpur. 

Green,  Canon  Arthur  Daniel  . .       . .       . .       . .  Monghyr  and  Jamalpur. 

Simmons,  William  John,  b.a  Muzaffarpur  and  Darbhanga. 

Gee,  Rev.  Richard,  m.a.        . .        . .        . .        . .  Ranchi. 

].iewis,  Rev.  Hugh  Mitchell     . .       . .       . .       . .  Bankipore, 

Burma  Ecclesiastical  Department. 

Fyffe,  The  Right  Pvcverend  RoUestone  Sterritt,  m.a..  Lord  Bishop  of  Rangoon. 

Senior  Chaplains. 


„ ,  Rev.  George  Henry  Maymyo. 

Ellaby,  Rev.  George  Alfred,  b.a  Rangoon  Cantonment. 

Price,  Rev.  Howel  Evans      . .       . .       . .       . .  Cathedral  Chaplain,  Rangoon 

And  5  Junior  Chaplains, 
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Central  Provinces  Ecclesiastical  Department. 

Chatterton,  Right  Reverend  E.,  d.d.         . .       . .  Lord  Bishop  of  Nagpar.    On  deputation  to 

Mesopotamia. 

Martin,  Ven'ble  F.^w.   Archdeacon,     and    Bishop's  Commissary 

Pachmarhi. 
Senior  Chaplains, 

Price,  Rev.  C,  m.a.   On  leave, 

Anstey,    Rev.  H.  C.  S.   On  leave. 

Clarke.  Rev.  W.  L.  . .   Kamptee. 

Molony,  Rev.  P.  J.   Ranikhet. 

Clough,  Rev.  E.  R. '   Garrison  Chaplain,  Jubb  ii nr.-. 

Warden,  Rev.  A.  F.  G.   Garrison  Chaplain,  Jubbu;pjre. 

And  9  Junior  Chaplains. 

North-West  Frontier  Ecclesiastical  Department. 

SENIOR  Chaplains. 

Muspratt,  Rev.  W.,  M,A.   Risalpur, 

Cole,  Rev.  A.  B.  F.   Abbottabad. 

Rintoul,  Rev.  C.  R.,  m.a.  "i    . .       . .         .       . .  ^On  leave. 

Campbell,  Rev.  R.  W.  a  ..lOn  leave. 

Garden,  Rev.  H.  C.  _  iPeshawar. 

And  2  Junior  Chaplains. 

Punjab  Ecclesiastical  Department. 

"Purrant,  Right  Reverend  H.  B.,  M.A.,  d.d.  ..  Lord  Bishop  of  Punjab,  Lahore. 

Wheeler,  The  Ven'ble  Oauffon  High  Trevor,  m.a.      . .  Archdeacon. 

Senior  Chaplains. 
Brookes,  Rev.  Joshua  Alfred  Rowland,  m.a.         . .  On  leave. 

Stanley,  Rev.  Albert  Edward,  m.a  On  leave. 

Muspratt,  Rev.  Walter,  m.a  Risalpur. 

Stewart,  Rev.  Charles,  b.a  Murree  Gallis 

Hickox,  Rev.  Sydney  Ernest  Sukker.    Serving   under    Government  of 

Bombay. 

Foster,  Rev. Kenric  George  Dalhousie. 

Cole,  Rev.  A.  B.  Farquharsou   Abbottabad. 

Markby,  Rev.  F.  E  On  leave. 

Thomas,  Rev.  E.  S  On  leave. 

Fagan,  Rev.  High  William  Farquharson    . .       . .  Dalhousie. 

King,  Rev.  John  Blakeney  On  leave, 

Buckwell,  Rev.  F.  C  Delhi. 

Castle,  Rev.  W.  W  Murree. 

Stephenson,  Rev.  H.  S.   Bishop's  Chaplaiu,  Lahore. 

Rintoul,  Rev.  Charles  Randolph   On  leave. 

Selwyn  Rev.  Arthur  Lewis  Henry  On  field  service. 

Campbeil,  Rev.  Rowland  William  On  leave. 

Maunsell,  Rev.  A.  P.  Gabbett   Dagshai. 

Williams,  Rev.  James  Ernest  Harris  . .       . .  Rawalpindi. 

Proby,  Rev.  Randolph  Simou  Ben ncrtz     ..       ..  Quctta. 

Henry,  Rev.  W.  E.  Charles   On  leave. 

And  19  Junior  Chaplains.  ' 

United  Provinces  Ecclesiastical  Department. 

Westcott,  The  Right  Reverend  George  Herbert  ..  Lord  Bishop  of  Lucknow. 
Chapman,  The  Ven'ble  Percy  Hugh,  m.a.,  LL.d.    . .  Archdeacon  of  Lucknow. 

Pearson,  H.  G.,  Bar.-at-Law   Registrar  of  the  Diocese  of  Lucknow.  (On 

leave.) 

Langford  James,  J.  W  Oiiiciating  Registrar  of  the  Diocese  of  Luck 

now. 

Senior  Chaplains. 

Canney,  Rev.  Duncan  Arnold   On  leave. 

Menzies,  Rev.  Henry,  m.a.     ..       ..       ..       ..  Landaur. 

Mnis,  Rev.  Richard  Duncan  Chanbattia. 

Smith,  Rev.  H.  T.  P  On  Combined  leave. 

Bell,  Rev.  William  Lachlan,  M.A.     ..       ..       ..  Benares. 

Kitching,  Rev.  W.  L.  W  Chakrata. 

Molony,  Rev.  Percival  John  . .       . .       . .  Ranikhet, 

Irwip,  Rev.  Benjamin  Christopher  Bultee,  m.a.  ..  Meerut. 

And  15  Junior  Chaplains  with  6  Additional  Clergy 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Two  Junior  Chaplains, 
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THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


With  regard  to  numbers,  the  Catholic  Directory  of  Indian  1913,  gives  the  CoUowing  discrepant 
tables : — 


Civil  Census, 
1911. 

Ecclesiastical 
Estimate. 

British  India  -[ 

1,430,582 
413,142 

1,535,820 
364,660 

■Li/iiUbf  jjiw/von  Anutu  unU' t  rui,  otctc&a      ^  •        •  • 

1  Q/15  794. 

60,282 
339,300 

i,yuu,4:oU 
88,447 
322,163 

Total,  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon 

2,243,306 

2,311,090 

25,918 
296,148 

Ecclesiastical  Grand  Total    . . 

2,663,156* 

After  trying  to  rectify  discrepancies  the  Directory  fixes  as  probable  the  following  numbers  : — 
European  and  Anglo-Indian  Catholics          . .       . .  114,512 
baptised  Indian  Cathohcs    2,423,286 


Total 


2,537,798 


The  Catholic  community  as  thus  existing  is 
composed  of  the  following  elements : — 

(1)  The  *'  Syrian  *'  Christians  of  the  Malabar 
Coast,  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
converted  by  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas. 
They  were  brought  under  allegiance  to  the 
Pope  by  the  Portuguese  in  1599,  and 
placed  first  under  Jesuit  bishops  and  then 
under  CarmeUte  Vicars  Apostolic.  They 
are  at  present  ruled  by  four  Vicars  Apos- 
tolic of  their  own  Syriac  rite. 

(2)  Converts  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries 
from  1500  and  onwards,  starting  from  Goa 
and  working  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula 
and  up  the  west  coast,  Ceylon,  Bengal,  etc. 

(3)  European  immigrants  at  all  times,  in- 
cluding British  troops. 

(4)  Modern  converts  from  Hinduism  and 
Animism  in  recent  mission  centres. 

The  Portuguese  mission  enterprise  starting  after 
1500,  continued  for  about  200  years,  after 
which  it  began  to  decline.  To  meet  this 
dechne  fresh  missionaries  were  sent  out  by 
the  Congregation  de  'propaganda  fide,  till  by 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  whole 
country  was  divided  out  among  them  except 
such  portions  as  were  occupied  by  the  Goa 
clergy.  Hence  arose  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
in  many  parts  between  the  Portuguese  clergy 
of  the  *'  padroado  "  or  royal  patronage,  and 
the  propaganda  clergy.  This  conflict  was  set 
at  rest  by  the  Concordat  of  1886.  At  the 
same  time  the  whole  country  was  placed 
under  a  regular  hierarchy,  which  after  subse- 
quent adjustments  now  stands  as  follows: — 

Of  the  Portuguese  Jurisdiction:— 
The  archbishopric  of  Goa  (having  some  ex- 
tension into  British  territory)  with  suffia- 


gan  bishoprics  at  Cochin,  Mylapore  and 
Damaun  (all  three  covering  British  terri- 
tory). 

Of  the  Propaganda  Jurisdiction  :— 

The  archbishopric  of  Agra  with  suffragan 
bishoprics  of  Allahabad  and  Rajputana  and 
the  Prefecture  Apostohc  of  Bettiah. 

The  archbishopric  of  Bombay,  with  suffragan 
bishoprics  of  Poona,  Mangalore  and 
Trichinopoly. 

The  archbishopric  of  Calcutta,  with  suffragan 
bishoprics  of  Dacca  and  Krishnagar,  and 
the  Prefecture  Apostohc  of  Assam. 

The  archbishopric  of  Madras,  with  suffragan 
bishoprics  of  Hyderabad,  Vizagapatam 
and  Nagpur. 

The  archbishopric  of  Pondicherry  (French) 
with  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Mysore, 
Coimbatore  and  Kumbakonam. 

The  archbishopric  of  Simla  with  suffragan 
bishopric  of  Lahore  and  the  Prefecture  Apos- 
tolic of  Kashmere. 

The  archbishopric  of  Colombo  (Ceylon)  with 

suffragan  bishoprics  at  Kandy,  Galle,  Jaffna 

and  Trincomalee. 
The  archbishopric  of  Verapoly,  with  suffragan 

bishopric  of  Quilon. 
Four  Vicariates  Apostolic  of  the  Syriac  rite 

for  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar. 
Three  Vicariates  Apostolic  of  Burma. 

The  European  clergy  engaged  in  India  almost 
all  belong  to  religious  orders,  congregations 
or  mission  seminaries,  and  with  a  few  excep- 
tions are  either  French,  Belgian,  Dutchi 
Swiss,  Spanish  or  Italian  by  natioualityt  They 
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number  about  1,000  besides  which  there  is  a 
body  of  secular  clergy  mostly  native  to  the 
country^  numbering  about  2,000  and  prob- 
ably about  2,000  nuns.  The  first  work  of 
the  clergy  is  parochial  ministration  to  existing 
Christians,  including  railway  people  ani 
British  troops.  Second  comes  education,  which 
is  not  confined  to  their  own  people ;  their 
schools  being  frequented  by  large  numbers 
of  Hindus,  Mahomedans,  Parsis,  etc.  Among 
the  most  important  institutions  are  St.Xavier's 
College,  Calcuttdi  St.  Peter's  College,  Agra,  St. 
Xavier's  College, Bombay,  St.  Joseph's  College; 
Trichinopoly,  St.  Aloysius  College,  Mangalore, 
teaching  university  courses ;  besides  a  large 
number  of  high  schools  and  elementary 
schools.  The  education  of  girls  is  supplied 
f«r  by  numerous  convent  schools  worked  by 
religious  congregations  of  nuns  to  say 
nothing  of  orphanages  and  other  charitable 
institutions.  The  total  number  under  edu- 
cation amounted  in  1904  to  14.%051  boys  and 
7:jf,164  girls,  later  figures  being  unavailable. 
As  to  missionary  work  proper,  the  country  is 
covered    with   numerous    mission  centres. 


among  which  those  in  Chota  Nagpar,  Gujerati 
Orissa,  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  the  Ahmed - 
nagar  district  and  the  Telugu  coasts  may  be 
mentioned.  (Full  particulars  on  all  points 
will  be  found  in  the  Cathohc  Directory  already 
quoted.)  The  mission  work  is  Umited  solely 
by  shortage  of  men  and  money,  which  if 
forthcoming  would  give  the  means  to  an 
indefinite  extension.  The  resources  of  the 
clergy  after  the  ordinary  church  collections  and 
pay  of  a  few  mihtary  and  railway  chaplaincies 
are  derived  mainly  from  Europe,  that  is, 
from  the  collections  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation  of  the  Faith  and  of  the  Holy  Childhood^ 
helped  out  by  private  or  other  donations 
secured  from  home  by  the  different  local  mis- 
sionaries. In  mission  work  the  fathers  count 
as  enrolled  only  those  who  are  baptised  and 
persevering  as  Christians,  and  no  baptism, 
except  for  infants  or  at  point  of  death,  is 
administered  except  after  careful  instruction 
and  probation.  This,  while  keeping  down  the 
record,  has  the  advantage  of  guaranteeing 
soUd  results. 


THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCHES. 


The  Church  of  Scotland.—The  Chaplaincy 
work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  dates  from 
1814,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce  landed 
in  Calcutta;  and  organised  a  congregation 
of  his  Scottish  fellow  countrymen.  Since 
1903  there  have  been  eighteen  chaplains  on  the 
staff,  of  whom  nine  belong  to  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  five  to  Bombay,  and  four  to  Madras. 
These  minister  both  to  the  Scottish  troops 
and  to  the  civil  population  of  the  towns  where 
they  are  stationed,  but  when  there  is  a  Scot- 
tish regiment  the  chaplain  is  attached  to  the 
regiment,  instead  of  being  posted  to  the  station 
where  the  regiment  happens  to  be  placed 
and  as  a  rule  moves  with  the  regiment.  There 
are  three  Presidency  senior  Chaplains  in  charge 
of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  ]Madras  respectively. 
There  are  churches  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Presidencies,  and  churches  have  also  been 
built,  or  are  being  built,  in  all  considerable 
mihtary  stations,  e.g.,  Chakrata,  Lucknow, 
Peshawar,  Raniknet,  Rawalpindi,  Sialkot  and 
Umballa.  In  addition  to  the  regular  establish- 
ment there  are  a  number  of  acting  Chaplains 
sent  out  by  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  these  are  serving  in 
such  stations  as  Rawalpindi,  Cawnpore,  Meerut, 
Mhow,  and  Quetta.  The  Additional  Clergy 
Societies  in  India  contribute  towards  the  cost 
of  this  additional  establishment.  In  other 
places  such  as  Sialkot,  Murree,  Dalhousie, 
Darjeeling  and  Lahore,  regular  services  are 
provided  by  Scottish  Missionaries.  Simla  has 
a  minister  of  its  own  sent  out  from  Scotland. 

The  Mission  work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
dates  from  1829,  when  Alexander  Duff,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  missionaries,  was 
sent  to  Calcutta.  He  was  the  first  to  open 
schools  where  English  was  made  the  medium 
for  instruction,  and  where  rehgious  teaching 
was  given  daily.  Similar  educational  missions 
were  soon  afterwards  started  in  Bombay  and 
Madras.  Educational  work  is  still  an  import- 
ant branch  of  the  mission  work  of  the  Church, 
but  the  Bombay  College  was  closed  in  1891, 


and  in  1907  the  College  in  Calcutta  was  united 
with  the  College  of  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  to  form  the  "  Calcutta  Christian 
College."  In  the  Punjab  Evangehstic  work 
is  being  carried  on  from  eight  centres  under 
seventeen  missionaries.  The  baptised  ChriS' 
tian  community  now  numbers  almost  ]  3,000. 
Work  commenced  in  Darjeeling  in  1870  is 
now  carried  on  throughout  the  whole 
Eastern  Himalayan  district,  and  there  is  » 
Christian  community  there  of  over  six 
thousand.  In  the  five  mission  districts  of 
Calcutta,  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  Madras, 
Poona,  and  the  Punjab  there  were  at  the  end 
of  1915  over  21,000  baptised  Indian  Chris- 
tians. In  connection  with  these  missions 
the  Women's  Association  of  Foreign  Missions 
does  invaluable  service  in  school,  medical 
and  zenana  work,  having  in  India  48  European 
missionaries,  145  teachers,  over  50  schools, 
three  hospitals  and  six  dispensaries. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  also  done 
much  to  provide  education  for  European 
children  in  India.  Together  with  the  United 
Free  Church  St.  Andrew's  Church  provides 
the  governing  body  of  the  Bombay  Scottish 
High  Schools,  which  have  always  held  a  high 
place  among  such  institutions,  and  exercises 
pastoral  supervision  over  the  Bombay  Scottish 
Orphanage.  In  Bangalore  there  is  the  St. 
Andrew's  High  School,  and  both  in  Bangalore 
and  in  JNladras  the  local  congregation  supports 
a  school  for  poor  children.  The  now  well- 
known  St.  Andrew's  Colonial  Homes  at  Kahm- 
pong,  Bengal,  though  not  directly  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  were  initiated 
by  and  are  being  locally  managed  by  Mission- 
aries of  that  Church.  The  homes  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  the  domiciled  European  Com- 
munity, and  are  doing  magnificent  work. 
There  are  now  fifteen  cottages,  and  437  children 
in  residence.  Further  information  may  be 
found  in  "  Reports  of  the  Schemes  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,'*   Blackwood   &   Sons;  "The 
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Church  of  Scotland  Year  Book  "  and  "  The 
Handbook  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  India 
and  Ceylon." 

mJ^®.'^"**®^  f'^ee  Church  of  Scotland  — 

Ihis  branch  of  the  Scottish  Church  has  only 
three  purely  European  congregations  in  India, 
two  in  Calcutta,  Wellesley  Square,  and  Howrah 
and  one  m  Bombay,  Waudby  Hoad.  In  Calcutta 
ihe  Howrah  Church  is  in  the  district  of  the 
mills,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  minister  to 
the  Scottish  Engineers  and  other  workers  in  the 
raills.  ^  As  noted  above  members  of  these  con- 
gregations co-operate  with  the  Estabhshed 
Church  of  Scotland  in  providing  education  for 
European  children. 

The  Mission  work  of  the  Church  is  extended 
and  varied.  It  is  carried  on  in  seven  centres— 
in  Bengal ;  in  Santalia,  with  five  stations  • 
in  Western  India,  including  Bombay,  Bombay 
District  and  Poona ;  in  Hyderabad  State  includ- 
ing Jalna  and  Bethel ;  in  Madras,  with  four 
stations  ;  in  the  Central  Provinces,  including 
Nagpur,  Nagpur  District,  Bhandara,  Wardha 
and  Amraoti ;  and  in  Rajputana  where  since 
1860  missions  have  been  established  in  eleven 
districts. 
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There  are  at  work  in  these  centres  212  Scotch 
missionaries,  together  with  a  native  staff  of 
311.  Of  organised  Indian  congregations  there 
are  41,  comprismg  4,813  communicant  members 
?5  74q'^  n?''^'?;^  1^  Christian  community  of 
13,749.  Of  schools  there  are  386  with  8l 5 
teachers  and  14,494  scholars.  A  large  part  of 
this  work  IS  organised  and  supported  by  the 
women  Of  the  Church  who  have  sent  out  as  many 
as  81  of  these  missionaries.  In  connection  with 
the  medical  work  of  the  mission  there  are  19  hos- 
pitals where  in  the  year  480,090  out-patients  and 
8,435  in-patients  are  treated,  all  of  whom  are 
brought  under  Christian  instruction.  There 
are  four  great  missionary  Colleges.  There  is 
the  Madras  Christian  College,  with  839  students 
which  reached  its  great  success  under  the  wise 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wihiam  Miller 
and  which  is  now  contributed  to  by  five  other 
Missionary  Societies  as  well  as  that  of  the 
United  Free  Church.  Representatives  of  these 
Missions,  which  include  the  C.  M.  S.  and  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  sit  upon  the 
rn  "i"  l^'''  >  *he  Scottish  Churches 

students, 

the  Hislop  College  at  Nagpur  with  505  students. 
Toir  ctudelts'''''   ^""""^^         Bombay  with 
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The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  Great 
Britain.— Formed  in  1792,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Wm.  Carey,  operates  mainly  in 
Bengal,  Bihar,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Punjab, 
and  Ceylon.  The  Baptist  Zenana  JMission 
has  recently  been  united  with  this  Societv. 
The  staff  of  the  miited  Mission  numbers  255 
missionaries  and  about  1,000  Indian  workers. 
Connected  with  the  Society  are  228  Indian 
Churches,  285  Day  Schools,  19  Middle  and 
High  Schools,  and  6  Theological  Training 
Colleges.  The  Church  membership  at  the  close 
of  1918  stood  at  14,697  and  the  Christian  Com- 
munity at  39,146.  In  the  methods  of  the 
Society,  the  chief  place  is  given  to  Bazaar  and 
Village  preaching.  Increase  in  membership 
during  the  past  ten  years,  about  60  per  cent, 
and  in  the  community  50  per  cent,  for  the  same 
period.  Amongst  the  non-caste  people  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  and 
Churches  formed  from  amongst  these  peoples 
are  self-supporting. 

Special  work  amongst  students  is  carried  on 
in  Calcutta,  Dacca,  Bankipore,  Cuttack  and 
Delhi,  where  Hostels  have  been  erected  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  form  of  work. 

Educational  Work. — ^Ranges  from  Primary 
School  to  Colleges.  Serampore  College,  the 
only  College  in  India  able  to  bestow  a  theo- 
logical degree  granted  under  Royal  Charter 
by  His  Danish  Majesty  in  1827,  and  confirmed 
by  the  British  Government  in  the  Treaty  of 
purchase  of  the  Settlement  of  Serampore  in 
1845,  and  placed  in  1856  by  the  College 
Council  at  the  disposal  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  to  become  a  part  of  its 
Missionary  Educational  operations,  Arts  and 


Theological.  It  was  affiliated  in  1857  to  the 
newly-formed  Calcutta  University  reorsa^ 
msed  in  1910  on  the  lines  of  its  original  founda- 
tion vyith  the  appointment  of  a  qualified  Theo- 
logical Staff  on  an  Interdenominational  basis 
for  the  granting  of  Theological  Degrees  to 
quahfled  students  of  all  Churches. 

As  the  only  College  in  India  granting  a  Theo- 
logical Degree  a  large  number  of  students  are 
now  resident  in  the  splendid  College  Building's 
In  Arts,  the  College  prepares  for  the  Calcut1;a 
Arts  Examinations.  Principal  :  Rev  G 
Howells,  M.A.,  B.D.,  B.LiTT.,  Ph.  D. 

A  Vernacular  Theological  Institute,  and 
High  School  likewise  attaches  to  Serampore 
as  also  at  Delhi  and  Cuttack,  for  the  training 
of  native  preachers. 

There  are  9  or  10  purely  English  Baptist 
Churches  connected  with  the  Society,  but 
English  services  are  carried  on  in  many  of  the 
stations  where  an  European  population  obtains. 
Medical  work  connected  with  the  Society 
reported  5  Hospitals,  8  Dispensaries,  and 
about  39,000  out-patients  for  the  year  1918. 
Two  large  Printing  Presses  for  both  English 
and  Vernacular  work  are  conducted  at  Calcutta 
and  Cuttack.  The  Officiating  Secretary  of  the 
Mission  is  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Norledge,  48,  Ripon 
Street,  Calcutta. 

Women's  Missionary  Association,  B.M.S.— 
Extends  over  the  same  area  practically  as  the 
above.  The  Indian  General  Secretary  of  the 
Women's  Missionary  Association  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  is  Miss  Angus,  44,  Lower 
Circular  Road,  Calcutta.  « 
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The  CANADIAN  Baptist  Mission.— Was  com- 
menced in  1873,  and  is  located  in  the  East- 
ern Telugu  District  to  the  north  of  Madras,  in 
the  Kistna,  Godavari,  Vizagapatam,  and  Ganjam 
Districts.  There  are  22  stations  and  180  out- 
stations  with  a  staff  of  88  missionaries,  ir eluding 
7  qualified  physicians,  and  725  Indian  workers, 
with  Gospel  preaching  in  villages.  Orga- 
nised Churches  number  74,  communicants  11,031 
and  adherents  2o,409  for  the  past  year.  Thirteen 
Churches  are  entirely  self-supporting.  In  the 
Educationa  ]  department  are  279  village  Day 
schools,  with  9,580  children,  11  Boarding  schools, 

2  High  schools,  a  Normal  Training  school,  a 
Theological  Seminary  providing  in  all  for  700 
pupils,  and  an  Industrial  school.  There  are 
6  Hospitals  and  two  leper  asylums.  The  Mission 
publishes  a  Telugu  newspaper.  Village  Evangeli- 
sation is  the  Central  feature  of  the  Mission,  and 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  work  amongst  women  and 
children  in  particular.  During  the  last  decade 
meml^e^ship  has  increased  by  52  per  cent.,  the 
Christian  Community  by  50  per  cent.,  and 
scholars  by  500  per  cent.  The  Indian  Secretary 
is  the  He  v.  A.  A.  Scott,  Tuni,  Godavari 
District. 

The  American  Baptist  Teitjgu  Mission. 
— Was  commenced  in  the  year  1836,  and  covers 
large  parts  of  Nellore,  Guntur,  Kistna,  and 
Kurnool  Districts,  and  parts  of  the  Deccan. 
Its  main  work  is  evangelism,  but  there  is  large 
Educational  and  Medical  work  in  addition. 
There  is  an  English  Church  in  Madras.  A 
large  industrial  Yerukala  settlement  is  carried 
on  at  Kavali  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
missionaries.  Organized  Telugu  Churches,  num- 
ber 176,  with  72,178  baptised  communicants. 
There  has  been  a  net  increase  of  1,000  per  annum 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  There  are  108 
Missionaries  and  2,051  Indian  Workers.  There 
is  a  large  Theological  Seminary  at  Bamapatnam 
for  the  training  of  Indian  preachers  and  a  Bible 
School  at  Vinukonda  for  training  Bible  Women. 
In  ordinary  educational  work  848  primary 
schools,  26  Boarding  Schools,  4  High  Schools, 

3  Training  Schools  and  1  Theological  Seminary 
give  training  to  24,362.  In  Medical  work 
6  Hospitals  report  2.187  in-patients  and  19,583 
out-patients  for  the  year. 

Secretary:  A.  M.  Boggs,  Narasaravupet, 
Guntur  District. 

American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety, organized  in  1814,  has  Missions  in  Burma 
begun  1814;  Assam  1836;  Bengal  and  Orissa 
1836;  South  India  1840.  It  owes  it^  rise  to  the 
celebrated  Adoniram  Judson.  Until  1910  the 
Society  was  known  as  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union.  There  are  31  main  stations 
in  Burma,  13  in  Assam,  10  in  Bengal  and  Orissa, 
29  in  South  India,  besides  hundreds  of  out- 
stations.  All  forms  of  missionary  enterprise 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Society. 

The  missionary  staff  numbers  401  in  all, 
with  an  Indian  workers'  staff  of  4,834.  Com- 
municants number  164,801.  Organized  chur- 
ches number  1,359  of  which  860  are  self-sup- 
porting. Educational  work  is  conducted  on 
a  large  scale,  the  total  number  of  schools  of  all 
grades  being  1,952  with  over  65,000  pupils. 
The  Christian  College  has  74  students  in  col- 
lege classes.  There^  are  ten  High  Schools 
with  3,562  pupils,  J 


Medical  work  embraces  13  Hospitals  and  35 
Dispensaries,  in  which  78,020  out-patients 
and  1,832  in-patients  were  treated  last  year. 

Indian  Christians  contribute  aniiually  more 
than  Ks.  1,40,000  for  religious  and  benevolent 
work  within  the  Mission. 

The  great  work  of  the  Mission  continues  to  be 
evangelistic  and  the  training  of  the  native 
preachers  and  Bible-women,  and  extends  to 
many  races  and  languages,  the  most  important 
of  which,  in  Burma,  has  been  the  practical 
transformation  of  the  Karens,  whose  language 
has  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  Mission. 
The  work  in  Assam  embraces  9  different  langu- 
ages, and  large  efforts  are  made  amongst  the 
employers  on  the  tea  plantations.  The  Mission 
Press  at  Rangoon  is  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Burma. 

Assam  Secretary,  F.  W.  Harding,  Tura,  Assam. 

Burma  Secretary,  Be  v.  H.  J.  Marshall,  Tharra- 
waddy,  Burma. 

Bengal  and  Orissa  Secretary,    Rev.  Harold 
I.Frost,  Balasore,  Orissa. 

South  India  (or  Telugu)  Secretary,   Rev.  A.  E. 
Curtis,    Bapatla,  Guntur  District. 

The  Tasmanian  Baptist  Mission. — With 
3  missionaries,  is  established  at  Siragunge, 
E.  Bengal. 

Secretary :  Rev.  E.  T.  Thompson,  Mission 
House,  Siragunge. 

The  Australian  Board  of  Baptist  Foreign 
Missions. — Embracing  the  societies  represent- 
ing the  Baptists  of  the  States  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  The  field  of  operations  is  in 
East  Bengal.  The  staff  numbers  38  Australian 
workers.  There  are  1,484  communicants  and  a 
Christian  community  of  3,362. 

Secretary  Field  Council :  Rev.  Hedley  Sutton, 
M.A.,  Mission  House,  Mymensingh. 

The  Strict  Baptist  Mission. — Has  11 
Missionaries,  and  95  Indian  Workers  in  Madras, 
W.  and  the  Salem  District.  Communicants 
number  200  ;  organised  Churches  4  ;  Elementary 
schools  32,  with  1,500  pupils. 

Secretary  :  Rev.  E.  A.  Booth,  Kilpauk,  Mad- 
ras, W. 

American  baptist,  Bengal-Orissa  Mission 
commenced  in  1836.  Area  of  operation,  Midna- 
pore  and  Balasore  districts  of  Lower  Bengal. 
Mission  staff  32,  Indian  workers  264.  One 
English  Church  and  24  Vernacular  Churches, 
Christian  Community  5,000.  One  hospital  ana 
two  dispensaries.  Educational:  One  Theolo- 
gical and  one  High  School,  and  150  Elementary 
schools,  pupils  4,880.  Two  Industrial  schools 
for  weaving  and  carpentering,  &c.  The  Verna- 
cular Press  of  this  mission  printed  the  first 
literature  in  the  San  tali  language. 

Secretary :  Rev.  Harold  I,  Frost,  Balasore, 
Orissa. 
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Tbb  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  Mission.— 
Operates  in  Gujerat  and  Kathia war  with  a  staff 
of  '60  Missionaries  of  whom  2  are  qualified  doc- 
tors and  an  Indian  statf  of  479  including  school 
teachers.  There  are  10  Organised  Churches,  a 
communicant  roil  of  1,626,  and  a  Christian  com- 
munity of  6,342.  In  Medical  work  there  are  3 
Hospitals,  5  Dispensaries,  with  738  in-patiehts 
and  15,426  out-patients.  The  Mi&sion  conducts 
3  Hifch  schools,  1  Anglo-Vernacular  school,  and 
128  vernacular  schools  affording  tuition  for  6,507 
pupils,  4  Orphanages,  a  Divinity  College  at 
Ahmedabad,  a  Teachers*  Training  College  for 
men,  a  Teachers'  Training  College  for  women, 
both  at  Ahmedabad,  and  a  Mission  Press  at 
Surat.  The  Mission  has  made  a  speciality  of  farm 
colonies,  of  which  there  are  about  a  score  in  con- 
nection with  it,  most  of  them  thriving. 

The  Jungle  Tribes  Mission  with  4  misbionaries 
is  a  branch  of  the  activities  of  the  above,  work- 
ing in  the  Panch  Mahals  and  Rewa  Kantha 
districts,  with  farm  colonies  attached. 


Secretary :  Rev. 
House,  Anand. 


H.  Martin,   B.A.,  Missipn 


The  Hospital  at  Miraj,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
W.  J.  Wanless  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Vail  is  well  known 
throughout  the  whole  of  S.  W.  India,  and  the 
Forman  Christian  College  at  Lahore  under  the 
principalship  of  He  v.  E.  D.  Lucas,  D.D., 
is  equally  well-known  and  valued  in  the 
Punjab.  The  Ewing  Christian  College  (Dr. 
C.  A.  R.  Janvier,  Principal)  is  growing  rapidly 
and  its  agricultural  department  has  become 
increasingly  prominent.  Woodstock  College 
for  Women  at  Mussoorie,  Principal  Hev.  E.  E. 
Fife,  D.  D.,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
Valuable  institutions  of  this  description  in 
Northern  India. 

Secretary  of  Council  of  A. P.  Missions  in  India: 
Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D., 
CLE.,  Lahore. 

Secretary,  Punjab  Mission :  Rev.  F.  J.*  Newton, 
Moga. 


The  United  Presbyterian  Church  op 
North  America.  The  Sialkot  Mission  of  the 
above  Church  was  opened  at  Sialkot,  Punjab, 
in  1855.  It  is  now  carrying  on  work  in  eight 
districts  of  the  province.  Its  missionaries 
number  73,  and  its  Indian  workers  767.  Its 
educational  work  comprises  one  Theological 
Seraina^ry,  one  College,  five  High  Schools,  one 
Industrial  School,  eight  Middle  Schools,  and 
193  Primary  Schools.  The  total  enrolment 
in  all  schools  was  13,575  in  1918.  The  Mission 
is  also  carrying  on  Medical  work  through  four 
hospitals  and  eight  dispensaries.  The  total 
Christian  Community  in  connection  with  the 
Mission  is  59,098. 

Secretary:  Rev.  J.  A.  McConnelee,  D.  D., 
Gujranwala,  Punjab. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
operates  in  3  main  sections  known  as  thePunjab, 
North  India  and  Western  India  Missions.  The 
American  Staff  numbers  209  and  Indian  Staif 
1,347.  There  are  31  main  stations  and  132 
out-stations.  Organized  churches  number  64, 
2o  of  which  are  self-supporting.  There  are 
10,758  communicants  and  a  total  baptized 
community  of  74,672.  Educational  work  as 
follows  :  3  Christian  Colleges,  and  an  interest 
in  two  other  Colleges  for  women  ;  students  1,288; 
Theological  Schools  2,  students  45;  Training' 
Schools  for  village  workers  2,  High  Schools 
14,  pupils  1,017,  Industrial  Schools  6,  pupils 
about  150  ;  Agricultural  Demonstration  Farms 
4,  students  about  130;  Teachers*  Training 
Departments  8,  students  about  lOO  ;  Medical 
students  at  Miraj  56,  Elementary  Schools 
223  ;  Schools  of  all  grades  268;  pupils  12,911. 
Medical  Work  :  Hospitals  6  ;  Dispensaries  13. 
Sunday  Schools  335  with  12,132  pupils. 
Contributions  for  Church  and  Evangelistic 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Church 
Rs.  29,361. 


Secretary,  North  In(U%  Mission  :  Rev.  R.  C. 
Smith,  Fatehpur,  Haswa. 

Secretary,  Western  India  Mission  :  Rev.  H. 
K.  Wright,  B.A.,  Veugurla. 

THE  New  Zealand  Presbyterian  Mission. 
— Commenced  as  recently  as  1910  at  Jagadhri, 
Punjab. 

Secretary  :  Miss  A.  E.  Henderson,  Jagadhri. 

The  Canadian  3>resbyterian  Mission.— 
Commenced  in  1877,  has  14  main  Stations  in 
the  Indore,  Gwalior,  Rutlam,  Dhar,  Alirajpur, 
Jaora,  Sitamau,  Banswara,  &c.  Native  States — 
The  Mission  staff  numbers  75,  Indian  workers 
288,  Organized  Churches  13,  Communicants 
(September  30,  1918)  1,160,  Baptised 
non-communicants  2,494,  Unbaptised  infants 
and  catechumens  193.  Total  Christian  Com- 
munity 3,859 ;  Educational  work  comprises 
Elementary  and  Middle  Schools,  High  Schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  College,  Theological 
Seminary  and  Classes.  Industrial  teaching 
and  work  are  done  in  three  Girls'  Orphanages, 
in  the  Women's  Industrial  Home,  and  at  Rasal- 
pura  which  last  includes  the  Mission  Press 
and  the  School  for  the  Blind.  The  Medical 
work  is  large,  chiefly  among  women. 

Secretary:  Rev.  J.  Eraser  Campbell,  D.D., 
Rutlam  C.  I. 

The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Mission 
(or  Welsh  Presbyterian  Mission  )  esta- 
bhshed  in  1840  with  a  staff  of  32  Mission- 
aries, 600  Native  workers,  occupies  stations 
in  Assam  in  the  Khassia  and  Jaintia  Hills,  the 
Lushai  Hills  and  at  Sylhet  and  Cachar.  The 
Khassia  language  has  been  reduced  to  writing, 
the  Bible  translated,  and  many  books  pub- 
lished in  that  language  by  the  Mission.  Com- 
municants number  14,000,  the  total  Christian 
community  42,000  ;  organised  Churches  460 ; 
self-supporting  Churches  30.  Elementary 
schools  number  510,  scholars  15,000  ;  Boarding 
scliools  3,  scholars  820,  in  addition  to  1 
Industrial  school,  4  Training  institutions  and 
1  Theological  Seminary.  Two  Hospitals  and 
3  Dispensaries  provided  for  10,000  patients 
in  1914. 

Secretary  :  Rev.  J.  Certdig  Evans,  Shiiiong. 
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The  AiiooT  Mission  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  (Dutch),  organised  in  1853 
occupies  the  Arcot  and  Chittoor  districts  in 
S.  India  with  a  staff  of  29  Missionaries,  and 
504  Indian  ministers  and  workers.  Churches 
number  19,  Communicants  3,936,  total  Chris- 
tian community  11,298  ;  Boarding  schools  11, 
scholars  528  ;    Theological  school  1,  students 


37  ;  High  schools  4,  scholars  1,219  ;  Training 
schools  2,  students  44 ;  Industrial  schools 
2,  pupils  95  ;  Elementary  schools  181,  scholars 
6,945.  Three  Hospitals,  7  Dispensaries  with 
staff  of  38,  provided  for  2,217  in-patients  and 
82,052  out-patients  for  the  past  year. 

Secretary:  Rev.  H.  J.  Scudder,  M.A.,  &  B.D. 
Punganur,  S.  India. 


CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
FOR  Foreign  Missions.— Has  two  large  Missions, 
the  American  Marathi  Mission,  and  the  Madura 
Mission.  The  Marathi  Mission  includes  a  large 
part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  with  centres 
at  Bombay,  Ahmednagar,  Satara  and  Sholapur, 
and  was  commenced  in  1813,  the  first  American 
Mission  in  India.  Its  activities  are  large  and 
varied.  The  staff  at  the  beginning  of  1919 
consisted  of  45  missionaries  and  655  Indian 
workers  operating  in  152  outstations  exclusive  of 
Bombay  City.  Organised  Churches  number  66 
with  8,331  communicants,  and  6,939  adherents. 
There  is  a  Leper  work  at  Sholapur.  The  Edu- 
cational work  embraces  14  training  and  secon- 
dary schools,  with  800  pupils  and  179  primary 
schools,  with  6,397  pupils,  three -fifths  of  whom 
are  non -Christians.  A  large  Theological 
Seminary  at  Ahmednagar  trains  for  the  Indian 
Ministry.  Zenana  work  and  Industrial 
work  are  vigorously  carried  on,  the  latter 
embracing  carpentry,  metal  hammering,  lace 
work,  carpet  weaving  and  extensive  work  on 
an  improved  hand  loom.  A  school  for  the  blind 
is  conducted  on  both  Educational  and  Industrial 
lines.  51,973  patients  were  treated  in  the 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  of  the  Mission  last 
year.  The  Mission  has  for  70  years  published 
the  "  Dnyanodaya,"  the  only  combined  English 
and  Marathi  Christian  weekly  newspaper. 
Special  evangelistic  work  is  carried  on  amongst 
the  tribes  known  as  the  Bhills  and  Mangs. 
This  Mission  was  the  first  to  translate  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  into  the  Marathi  tongue.  At 
Sholapur,  a  settlement  for  Criminal  Tribes  is 
carried  on,  under  the  supervision  of  Govern- 
ment. Secretary  :  Rev.  William  Hazen,  Byculla, 
Bombay. 

The  Madura  Mission.— In  the  S.  Madras 
District,  commenced  in  1834,  has  a  staff  of  49 
missionaries  and  897  Indian  workers,  operates 
in  the  Madura  and  Ramnad  districts  and  has  a 
commimicant  roll  of  9,350  with  27,210  adherents 
and  33  organised  churches,  many  of  which 
are  entirely  self-supporting  and  self-governing. 
Schools  number  240  with  13,491  pupils.  There 
is  a  Christian  College  at  Madura,  as  also  Hos- 
pitals for  men  and  women;  at  Pasumalai  are  a 
High  School,  Theological  Institution,  Industrial 
School,  Teachers'  Training  School  and  Printing 
Press.  The  Secretary  of  the  Marathi  Mission 
is  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Clark,  Ahmednagar ;  and  of 
the  Madura  Mission,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Vanghan, 
3lanamadura. 

The  Arcot  Mission  commenced  under  the 
American  Board  was  transferred  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  America  in  1851. 


The  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  of 
North  America. — Embraces  two  Branches, 
one  in  Bengal  and  the  other  in  Khandesh.  The 
total  mission  staff  is  represented  by  10  missiona- 
ries and  27  Indian  workers.  There  are  62 
communicants  and  a  Christian  community  of 
158.  Ten  Elementary  Schools  provide  for  160 
pupils. 

Secretaries :  Rev.  O.  A.  Dahlgren,  Navapur, 
Khandesh,  and  Miss  H.  Abrahamson,  Domar, 
Bengal.  The  Branch  in  Khandesh  co-operates 
with  the  Swedish  AUiance  Mission,  and  both 
missions  having  a  united  yearly  conference. 

The  Swedish  Alliance  :Mission. — Working 
among  the  Bhils  in  West  Khandesh  has  19 
missionaries  and  37  Indian  workers.  There 
are  5  congregations  with  a  total  membership 
of  502,  of  whom  189  are  communicants.  There 
are  10  Elementary  Schools,  and  2  Boarding 
Schools.    The  pupils  in  Aid  Schoos  are  355. 

Secretary  :  Miss.  Emma  Johauson,  Nandurbar 
West  Khandesh. 

The  Scandinavian  Alliance  ]Mission,  Hima- 
LAYAS.-(Finnish  Branch).  The  total  mission  staff 
is  represented  by  six  missionaries  and  twelve 
native  workers.  There  areabout  100  Communica- 
nts, five  churches  ^and  a  Christian  community 
of  about  120.  One  Orphanage  with  15  orphans, 
one  Kindergarten  school,  one  Middle  School 
and  two  Day  schools. 

Acting  Secretary  :  Miss  Kronguist,  Lachung 
via  Gangtok,  Sikkim. 

The  London  Missionary  Society. — Com- 
menced work  in  India  in  1798  and  occupies  10 
centres  in  N.  India,  12  in  S.  India  and  7  in 
Travancore.  The  Mission  engages  in  every 
form  of  Missionary  activity.  The  European 
staff  numbers  223,  Indian  workers  2,004; 
Organised  Churches  490 ;  Communicants 
13,748  and  Christian  community  116,575. 
There  are  4  Christian  Colleges,  students  159 ; 
3  Theological  Institutions,  students  41 ;  4 
Training  Institutions,  pupils  114 ;  22  High 
schools,  pupils  4,849 ;  25  Boarding  schools, 
scholars  1.167 ;  9  Industrial  schools,  pupils 
116  and  862  Elementary  schools  with  36,775 
scholars.  In  Medical  work  Hospitals  number 
15,  Dispensaries  15,  qualified  doctors  10,  and 
3,997  in-patients  and  130,220  out-patients 
for  the  year. 

The  main  centres  of  the  Mission  in  N.  India  are 
at  Calcutta,  Benares  and  Almora.  The  Bhowani- 
pur  Institution  at  Calcutta  is  now  a  Teacher 
Training  College.  Evangelistic  work  is 
carried  on  amongst  the  thousands  of  pilgrims 
'  visiting  Benares,  and  Almora  is  noted  for  its 
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Hospital  and  Leper  Asylum.  Special  efforts  are 
made  amongst  the  Nama  Sudras  and  the  aborigi- 
nal tribes  known  as  the  Majhwars,  Cheros  and 
Pankas.  The  S.  India  district  is  divided  into 
the  Kanarese,  TeJugu  and  Tamil  areas,  with 
12  stations  and  472  outstations.  At  Nagercoil, 
(Travancore)  is  the  Scott  Memorial  College 
with  985  students,  a  Church  and  «ongregation 


said  to  be  the  largest  in  India,  and  a  large 
Printing  Press,  the  centre  of  the  S.  Travancore 
Tract  Society. 

India  Secretary:  Rev.  J.  11.  Brown,  B.A., 
B.D.,  Calcutta. 

S.  India  Secretary:  Rev.  E,  P.  Rice,  B.A.,  Banga^ 
lore. 


ALL-INDIA  MISSIONS. 


The  Christian  and  Missionary  alliance 
—Dates  from  the  year  1893  under  the  name 
of  the  International  Missionary  Alliance,  but  a 
number  of  its  missionaries  were  at  work  in 
Berar  Province  much  earlier.  The  work  is 
confined  to  the  provinces  of  Berar,  Khandesh 
and  Gujerat.  There  is  a  staff  of  72  mission- 
aries and  132  Indian  workers.  The  number  of 
Mission  stations  is  19,  with  additional  outsta- 
tions. There  is  a  Christian  community  of  2,870 
people.  There  are  4  orphanages,  2  for  boys  and 
2  for  girls:  3  training  schools  for  Indian  workers, 
and  1  English  congregation  at  Bhusawal.  Secre- 
taries :  for  Gujarat :  Rev.  J.  N.  Culver,  Viram- 
gam,  Gujarat ;  for  Berar  and  Khandesh  :  Rev. 
S.  H.  Auernheimer,  Malkapur,  Berar. 

The  Chtjrch  op  the  Brethren  (American) 
— Opened  work  in  1895,  and  operates  in  the 
Southern  part  of  Gujerat,  Khandesh,  and 
Thana  Districts.  Its  staff  numbers  29  includ- 
ing missionaries'  wives,  and  105  Indian  workers. 
The  baptised  (immersed)  membership  stands  at 
1,125  ;  education  is  carried  on  in  2  Girls'  Board- 
ing schools,  4  Boarding  schools  for  boys,  and 
81  Village  Day  schools.  Industrial  work  is 
connected  with  four  of  the  schools,  and  a  Farm 
Colony  is  established  at  Umballa. 

The  Poona  and  Indian  Villag-b  Mission— 
Founded  in  1893  operates  m  the  Poona,  Satara 
and  Sholapur  Districts,  with  23  European  and 
32  Indian  workers.  The  number  of  Indian 
Christians  is  45.  The  main  work  is  evangehsm 
of  the  villages,  with  Women's  Zenana  work, 
and  Village  schools.  There  are  4  Village 
Dispensaries,  including  a  hospital  and  a  large 
medical  work  in  the  great  pilgrimage  city  of 
Pandharpur,  and  a  hospital  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Mission,  Nasrapur,  in  the  Bhor  State, 
Secretary:  Mr.  J.  W.  Stothard,  Nasrapur, 
Poona  District. 

The  American  Churches  of  God  Mission 
— Has  two   missionaries  at   Bogra,  Bengal. 

The  Indian  Christian  Mission— Fomid- 
ed  in  1897,  has  31  Organised  Churches, 
10  Missionaries,  24  stations,  41  out-stations, 
1,392  Communicants,  and  30  Primary  schools  in 
the  Ellore  district,  S.  India,  stations  also  in 
Berenag,  Kumaon,  N.  India,  and  Nuwara  Eliya, 
Ceylon.  Secretary:  A.  S.  Paynter,  Nuwara  Eliya, 
Ceylon. 

There  are  3  Pentecostal  Missions  at 
work.  The  Pentecostal  Mission  in  W.  Khan- 
desh and  Thana  Districts ;  the  Pentecostal 
Church  of  the  Nazarine  Mission  at  Buldana, 
Berar,  and  the  Pentecost  Bands  of  the  World 
Mission  with  a  Boys*  Orphanage  at  Dondi 
Lohara,  C.  P.,  a  Girls'  Orphanage  at  Raj 
Nandgaon,  and  a  Leper  Home  at  Raj  Nandgaon. 
The  staff  consists  of  14  missionaries  and  28 
l\^tive  preachers  and  B^ble  vrpmen. 


The  sanarpur  and  Lohaqhat  District 
Bible  and  Medical  Mission — Was  established 
at  Lohaghat,  48  miles  from  Almora,  in  1910. 
Amongst  the  faith  missions  are  the  Vanguard 
Mission  at  San j an,  Thana  District,  with  6  Mis- 
sionaries; and  the  Church  of  God  Mission  with  7 
Missionaries  at  Lahore.  The  Burning  Bush 
Mission  has  a  staff  of  8  Missionaries  at  Allahabad. 
The  Tehri  Border  Village  Mission  is  the  only 
Christian  enterprise  in  the  Himalayan  Native 
State  of  that  name,  its  agents  ar»j  stationed  at 
Landour,  and  have  translated  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Tehri^Garhwali 
language.   Secretary:  Miss  A.  N.  Budden. 

The  Hephzibah  Faith  Missionary  Associa- 
tion has  six  missionaries.  Agent :  D.  W.  Zook, 
Adra.  B.  N.  Ry. 

The  Tibetan  Mission — Has  4  Missiona- 
ries with  headquarters  at  DarjeeUng,  and 
Tibet  as  its  objective.  Secretary  :  Miss  J.  Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling. 

The  Indian  Missionary  Society  op  Tinne- 
VELLY  (  Dornakal  MISSION)— Opened  in  1904 
operates  m  the  Warangal  District  of  the  Nizam's 
Dominions.  It  is  the  missionary  effort  of  the 
Tamil  Christians  of  Tinnevelly.  There  are 
now  2,406  Christians  in  69  villages.  Secretary 
Mr.  J.  Anbudaiyan,  B.A.,  L.T.,  Palamcottah. 

THE  MISSION  to  lepers — Founded  in  1874, 
is  an  interdenominational  and  international 
Society  for  the  estabhshment  and  main 
tenance  of  Asylums  for  Lepers  and  Homes  for 
their  untainted  children,  working  largely  in 
India,  China,  and  Japan.  Its  work  in  India  is 
carried  on  through  co-operation  with  29  Mis- 
sionary Societies.  The  Mission  now  has  39 
Asylums  of  its  own  with  over  4,223  inmate, 
and  is  aiding  or  has  some  connection  with  work 
for  lepers  at  21  other  places  in  India.  In  the 
Mission's  own  and  aided  Asylums  there  are  about 
3,100  Christians.  The  total  number  of  lepers 
reached  by  the  Mission  in  India  is  about  5,000, 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
Mission  is  the  segregation  of  the  untainted  or 
healthy  children  of  lepers  from  their  diseased 
parents.  Nearly  600  children  are  thus  being 
segregated  and  saved  from  becoming  lepers. 

The  Mission  very  largely  relies  on  voluntary 
contributions  for  its  support.  Patroness:  The 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Presi' 
dent :  The  Primate  of  Ireland.  Head  Office, 
28,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Wellesley 
C.  Bailey,  General  Superintendent.  General 
Secretary :  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Anderson,  20,  Lincohi 
Place,  Dublin.  Secretary  for  India:  The  Rev- 
Frank  Oldrieve, -Comely  Bank,  Simla,  to  whom 
communications  and  subscriptions  may  be  sent. 
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The  Regions  beyond  Missionary  Union. 
— An  interdenominational  Society  commenced 
worlj  at  Motihari,  Behar,  in  1900,  and  now 
occupies  4  stations  and  7  outstations  in  the 
Cliamparan  and  Saran  Districts,  with  a  staff 
of  13  Europeans,  and  34  Indian  workers. 
There  are  21  Elementary  schools,  with  51V 
pupils,  a  Girls'  and  a  Boys'  Orphanage  and 
Boarding  school,  communicants  number  50. 

The  National  Missionary  Society  of  India 
— Established  1905,  it  has  a  staff  of  21  Indian 
Missionaiies  and  20  helpers  operates  in  Mont- 
gomery District  (the  Punjab),  Nukkar  Thasil 
(U.  P.),  North  Kanara  (Bombay),  Karjat- 
Karmala  Talukas  (Bombay),  Omalur  (Madras) 
and  Bhagalkund  Agency  (C.I.).  Christian 
community  2,000.  Twelve  schools.  Two 
Dispensaries,  Organ  :  The  National  Missionary 
Intelligencer  (a  monthly  journal  in  English 
sold  at  12  as.  per  year  post  free). 

General  Secretaries:  Mr.  K.  T.  Paul,  B.A., 
O.  B.  E.  Calcutta  and  Mr.  P.  O.  Philip,  B.A., 
M.  M.  s.  Office,  Vepery,  Madras. 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventists. — Established 
in  India  in  1895.  Work  carried  on  in  English, 
Hindi,  Urdu,  Punjabi,  Bengah,  Santali,  Tamil, 
Telugu,  Malayalam,  Marathi,  Gujerati,  Burmese 
and  Karen:  including  schools,  dispensaries  and 
evangelical  stations.  President:  W.  W.  Fletcher,, 
17,  Abbott  Jload,  Lucknow:  Secretary  and 
Treasurer:    A.  H.  Williams. 

The  American  Mennonite  :Mission. — 
Established  1899,  works  in  the  C.  Provinces. 
Mission  staff  numbers  20,  Indian  workers  80, 1 
Church  members  581,  1  Industrial  Training! 
Institution,  1  High  School,  1  Bible  j 
School,  2  Orphanages.  1  Widows'  Home, 
1  Leper  Asylum  ;  Elementary  Schools,  8 ;  Dis- 
pensaries, 3  ;  Hospital,  1.  Superintendent :  Rev. 
P.  A.  Friesen,  P.  O.  Jamgaon,  via  Drug,  C,  P. 

The  general  Conference — Mennonite 
Mission — started  m  1901  in  the  C.  Provin- 
ces. Workers  number  12 ;  Leper,  Medical, 
Orphan,  Zenana,  Evangelistic  and  educational 
work  carried  on.  Secretary:  Rev.  E.  B.  Sterner, 
Janjgir,  CP. 

The  Kxjrku  and  Central  India  Hill 
Mission— Established  1890  in  the  C.  P.  and 
Berar,  has  a  mission  |taff  of  14,  Indian  work- 
ers 20  ;  Churches  6,  Communicants  105  ;  Chris- 
tian community  209 ;  2  Boarding  and  5 
Elementary  schools,  with  74  pupils.  Secretary  : 
Rev.  Carl  Wydner,  EUichpur,  Berar. 

The  Ceylon  and  India  General  Mission — 
Established  1893,  occupies  stations  in  India 
in  the  Coimbatore  and  Anantapur  Districts. 
Mission  staff  23  ;  Indian  workers  76  ;  Churches 
10,  with  Communicants  271,  and  Christian 
community  750  ;  Orphanages  3  ;  Elementary 
schools  29  ;  pupils  682. 

Secretary  :  Pastor  W.  Mallis,  Coonoor,  Nilgiris. 

The  boys'  Christian  Home  Mission— 
Owes  its  existence  to  a  period  of  famine,  was 
commenced  in  1889.  Mission  staJl  11,  Indian 
workers  22.  There  are  elementary  schools  with 
52  children,  two  orphanages  and  a  Widows* 
Home,  where  Industrial  training  is  given.  There 
are  three  Mission  Stations— At  Dhond,  and  at 
Bahraich,  and  Benaies  in  United  Provinces. 
Virector.  Rev..  Albeyt  JTorton,  Dhond,  Poona 
District;, 


Ladies'  Societies. 

Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  IVIission.^ 
This  is  an  interdenominational  society,  with 
headquarters  33  Surrey  Street,  London,  working 
among  women  and  girls  in  seven  stations  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  fourteen  in  United 
Provinces,  and  five  in  the  Punjab.  There  are 
76  European  Missionary  ladies  on  the  staff  and 
28  Assistant  Missionaries,  151  Indian  workers, 
teachers  and  nurses  and  140  Bible  women. 
During  1917  there  were  1,453  in-patients  in 
the  five  hospitals  supported  by  the  Society 
(Nasik,  Benares,  Jaunpur,  Lucknow  and  Patna), 
but  the  Victoria  Hospital,  Benares,  was  practic- 
ally closed  in  1917.  There  were  18,208  out- 
patients 75,395  attendances  at  the  Dispensaries 
In  their  44  schools  were  3,700  pupils,  and 
there  is  a  University  Dc?partment  at  Lahore. 
The  evangelistic  side  of  the  work  is  largely  done 
by  house  to  house  visitations  and  teaching  the 
women  in  Zenanas  ;  3,189  w^omen  in  2,778  houses 
were  so  taught.  The  140  Bible  women  visited 
542  villages  ;  the  number  of  houses  was  1,230. 

The  Ludhiana  Zenana  and  Medical  Mis- 
sion has  removed  its  headquarters  to  Lahore 
leaving  one  Bible  woman  working  in  the  city 
of  Ludhiana.  Four  missionaries  are  in  Laliore 
and  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  Lahore 
District  in  connection  with  the  American  Pres- 
byterian Mission. 

The  Missionary  Settlement  for  University 
Women  was  founded  in  Bombay  in  1895  to 
reach  the  higher  class  of  Indian  ladies,  its  acti- 
vities now  include  a  hostel  for  women  students, 
in  addition  to  educational,  social,  and  evange- 
listic work.  Warden,  Miss  Dobson,  Girgaum, 
Bombay. 

The  Mukti  Mission,  the  well-known  work  of 
Pandita  Ramabai,  enables  upwards  of  350 
widows,  deserted  wives  and  orphans  to  earn  a 
comfortable  living  by  means  of  industrial  work 
organised  by  the  Pandita,  supported  by  a  good 
staff  of  Indian  helpers.  A  large  staff  of  Euro- 
pean Missionary  Ladies  do  evangelistic  work 
fh  the  surrounding  Kedgaon,  Poona  District. 

Disciple  Societies. 

The  India  Mission  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
(Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  Christian  Women's  Board  of 
Missions  of  Indianopolis  combined)  commenced 
work  in  1882 ;  its  area  Central  and  United 
Provinces ;  number  of  Indian  Churches  14, 
and  immersed  communicants  18,450.  The  Chris 
tian  Constituency  numbers  2,945.  Its  staff, 
including  Missionaries'  wives,  76  ;  Asst.  mission- 
aries 2  and  Indian  Workers*  staff  319.  There 
are  8  Hospitals,  13  Dispensaries,  with  109,994 
in-patients  and  out-patients  for  the  past  year. 
Two  Orphanages  and  an  Industrial  Home 
show  536  inmates,  and  one  Boarding  School  for 
girls  and  two  hostels  for  boys,  664  inmates. 
Two  leper  asylums  with  95  inmates.  Tubercular 
Sanatarium  at  Pindra  Road:  44  inpatients 
during  year.  In  connection  with  the 
industrial  work  a  farm  of  400  acres  has  been 
taken  at  Damoh.,  an  industrial  School  at 
Damoh  which  teaches  carpentry,  needle  work 
industry  at  Kulpahar  which  did  Rs.  6,200  worth 
of  business '  last  year.  Printing  work  at|  Jub- 
bulpore  3,00p^000  page§  of  Christian  Literature 
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last  year.  There  are  8  Middle  schools;,  34 
Primary  schools  with  2,917  scholars  ;  2  Board- 
ing schools,  with  300  students.  An  active  zenana 
work  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  home  for 
women  and  children. 

The  Australian  branch  has  three  Mission 
stations  in  Poona  District.  The  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  branch  has  two  mission  stations, 
one  in  Mirzapur  District,  U.  P.,  and  one  in  ala- 
mau  District,  Orissa.  These  have  no  organic 
connection  with  the  India  Mission  of  the  Dis  - 
ciples  of  Christ. 

Secretary:  Rev.  W.  B.  Alexander,  Jubbiil" 
pore,  CP. 

Undenominational  Missions. 

The  Central  Asian  Mission,  with  a  Church, 
Dispensary  and  School  is  found  on  the  N.-W. 
Frontier,  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  and  has  Kafristan  as  Its  objec- 
tive. 

The  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  Association 
with  Headquarters  at  Hoshangabad,  Central 
Provinces,  commenced  in  1874.  Work  has 
recently  been  opened  up  in  the  Gwalior  and 
Bhopal  States.  There  are  6  Churches,  24 
Missionaries,  197  members,  Orphanages  foi 
Boys  and  Girls,  1  Anglo-Vernacular  school, 
15  Day  Schools,  one  High  School  and  one  Zenana 
Hospital  with  a  general  dispensary  connected 
with  the  Mission,  in  addition  to  a  self-support- 
ing weaving  community  at  Itarsi,  and  a  Farm 
Colony  near  Hoshangabad.  Secretary:  Mr.  B.  H. 
Backhouse,  Hoshangabad.  C.  P. 

The  American  Friends*  Mission  with  5  Mis- 
sionaries is  working  at  Nowgon^  Secretary: 
Miss  D.  Fistler,  Nowgong,  C.  I. 

The  Old  Church  Hebrew  Mission  was  estab- 
lished in  1858,  in  Calcutta,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  only  Hebrew  Christian  Agency  in  India. 
Secretary  :  J.  W.  Pringle,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 

The  Open  Brethren — Occupy  46  stations 
in  the  U.  Provinces,  Bengal,  S.  Mahratta,  Goda- 
veri  Delta,  Kanarese,  Tinnevelly,  Malabar 
Coast,  Coimbatore  and  Nilgiri  Districts.  They 
hold  an  annual  Conference  at  Bangalore. 

Lutheran  Societies. 


institutions  are  connected  with  the  Mission,  a 
second  grade  College,  High  School  for  Girls, 
Hospital  for  women  and  children,  Normal 
Training  School,  and  Industrial  School.  Sec- 
retary :  The  Bev.  Victor  McCauley,  Guntur, 

The  Evangelical  National  Missionary 
Society  of  Sweden,  founded  in  1856,  occupies 
the  districts  of  Betul,  Chindwara  and  Saugor 
in  the  Central  Provinces.  There  are  1,619 
Church  members  and  11  Indian  Congregations. 
The  staff  numbers  27,  including  women,  witli 
an  Indian  stalf  of  168.  Schools  number  36  with 
1,517  children.  Only  two  of  the  schools  are 
Secondary,  all  the  rest  are  Primary  Schools. 
There  are  small  dispensaries  at  most  of  the 
stations.  There,  are  three  Christian  Colonies, 
1  Workshop  with  an  aided  Carpentry  School, 

1  Female  Industrial  School,  1  Widow's'  Home, 
5  Orphanage  and  Boarding  Schools  for  Christian 
children.  Secretary:  Be  v.  P.  E.  Froberg 
Ghhindwara,  C.  P. 

The  Basel  Mission  was  commenced  in  1834, 
and  occupies  26  main  stations  and  128  out- 
stations  in  the  Coorg,  S.  Mahratta,  Mlgiris,  and 
N.  and  S.  Canara  districts  of  S.  W.  India. 
The  total  European  Staff  numbers  41  with 
1,110  Indian  workers.  There  are  66  organised 
Churches,  with  a  membership  of  19,762.  Edu- 
cational work  embraces  204  schools  (including 

2  Theological,  9  Boarding  and  4  High  schools) 
with  16,970  Elementary  and  3,150  Secondary 
school  pupils  and  831  scholars  in  Boarding 
Institutions  and  Orphanages.  There  are  good 
Hospitals  at  Betgiri  and  Calicut  under  Euro- 
pean doctors  with  3  branch  hospitals  and  4 
Dispen?aries  connected ;  66,804  patients  were 
treated  last  year,  a'here  is  a  Leper  Asylum  at 
Chevayur. 

The  Industrial  work  of  the  Mission  comprises 
17  establishments,  embracing  one  mechanical 
establishment  of  a  first  rate  order  at  Mangalore, 
2  Mercantile  branches,  7  Weaving  and  7  Tile 
work  estabhshments  in  the  Kanara  and  Malabar 
districts ;  employes  number  3,633.  A  large 
Printing  Press  at  Mangalore  issues  publica- 
tion in  the  Kanarese,  Malayalam,  Tulu  and 
English  languages. 

Secretary  :  Bev.  B.  Luthi,  Mangalore. 


The  American  Evangelican  Lutheran 
Mission.  General  Council,  founded  in  1844  for 
the  Godaveri  and  Kistna  Districts,  has  its 
Headquarters  at  Rajahmundry.  Its  staff  consists 
of  27,  including  Missionaries'  wives  and  Lady 
Doctors,  with  504  Indian  Workers.  The  mem- 
bership is  25,800.  There  are  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Central  Schools,  Mission  Press,  a  well-equipped 
hospital  and  Book  Depot  at  Rajahmundry,  and 
a  High  School  at  Peddapur  and  another  at 
Bhimavaram,  since  November  1918  the  two 
American  Lutheran  Missions  at  Guntur  and 
Rajahmundry  have  been  amalgamated,  exist- 
ing as  two  Conferences  now.  Chairman:  The 
Rev.  E.  Neudoeeffee,  BhimaYaram. 

The  *  General  Svnod  '  Section  of  the  above, 
has  its  headquarters  in  Guntur,  founded  in 
1842.  Its  Christian  community  numbers 
46,594,  with  16,242  communicants,  27  mis- 
sionaries inclusive  of  wives,  and  815  Indian 
workers,  shewing  an  increase  of  61  per  cent. 
^iT^ring   t^ie   past   ten    years.    The  following 


The  Church  of  Sweden  Mission — Was 
founded  in  1874.  Operated  till  1915  in  the 
Madura,  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly  and  Ramnad 
Districts.  Since  1915  the  Mission  having  taken 
full  charge  of  the  former  Leipzig  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Mission  field,  works  also  in  the  Madras, 
Chingleput,  Coimbatore,  Salem  and  S.  Arcot 
Districts  with  diaspora  congregations  in  Ran- 
goon, Penang  and  Colombo.  European  staff 
numbers  21,  Ordained  Indian  Ministers  32, 
Indian  workers  104,  Organised  Churches  41, 
Baptised  Membership  20,847.  Schools  261, 
Pupils  12,825  (9,750  boys,  3,079  girls).  Teach- 
ing staff  655.  Secretary:  Rev.  E.  Heuman, 
D.  D.,  Trichinopoly. 

The  Missouri  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mis- 
sion— is  located  in  North  Arcot,  Salem,  Tinne- 
velly and  Travancore  with  a  staff  of  5  Mission- 
aries. Three  Training  Institutions,  155  pupils, 
65  Elementary  schools  with  2,789  pupils  are 
connected  with  the  Mission.  Secretary:  Rev. 
Henry  Hamann,  Am  bur,  N.  Arcot  District. 
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The  Danish  Evanqeiical  Lutheran  Mis-  | 
SION. — Established  1863  in  South  Arcot,  work- 1 
ing  there  and  in  North  Arcot.  on  the  Shevaroy 
Hills  and  in  Madras,  has  a  total  staff  of  44  Mis- 
sionaries and  211  Indian  workers,  Communi- 
cants 1,050,  Christian  community  3,000,  1  High  , 
School,  2  Boarding  Schools,  4  Industrial  Schools, 
Elementary  Schools  58,  total  scholars  3,484; 
Dispensary  patients  21,849. 

Chairman  :  Rev.  J.  Bittmann,  38,  Broadway, 
Madras.  j 

The  Santal  Mission  of  the  Northern 
Churches  (formerly  known  as  the  India 
Home  Mission  to  the  Santals) — Founded 
in  1867,  works  in  the  Santal  Parganas,  Goal- 
para  (Assam),  Malda  and  Dinajpur.  Work 
is  principally  among  the  Santals.  Tl?e  mission 
staff  numbers  25 ;  Indian  workers  342 ; 
communicants  3,000  ;  Christian  community 
20,300 ;  organised  churches  36 ;  boarding 
schools  3  ;  pupils  368 ;  elementary  schools 
31 ;  pupils  535  ;  industrial  school,  1.  Secretary  : 
Rev.  P.  O.  Bodding,  Dumka,  Santal  Pargana:.. 

Missions  and  Enemy  Trading  Act.— In  ' 
May  1918,  the  following  notice  regarding  Mis- 1 
sions  Was  published  in  the  "  Gazette  of  India": — 

The  following  missions  or  religious  associations  : 
are  declared  companies  under  Act  2  (the  Enemy 
Trading  Act)  of  1916  : — The  Leipzig  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Mission,   Madras,  the  Hermansbcrg 
Evangelical    Lutheran   Mission,    Madras,  the 
Schleswig  Holstein  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission,  | 
Madras,   the    Gossner    Evangelical    Lutheran  ' 
Mission,  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  Behar 
and  Orissa,  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  : 
Mission  of   Ranchi,   Bihar  and   Orissa.   The  j 
Governor- General   in  Council  notifies  that  the  j 
powers  conferred  under  Section  7  of  the  said  i 
Act  shall  extend  to  the  property,  movable  and 
immovable,  of  these   missions    or  religious 
associations." 

In  June,  1919,  the  Government  of  India  sta- 
ted:—" Effect  is  already  being  given  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  enemy  missions  in  India  sliould  be 
taken  over  by  British  societies.  The  proper- 
ties and  undertakings  of  hostile  missions  have 
been  vested  in  the  Provisional  Custodian  of 
Enemy  Property  with  a  view  to  their  transfer 
to,  boards  of  trustees  composed  partly  of  non- 
official  members  nominated  by  the  National 
Missiona,ry  Council  of  India  with  the  approval 
o/  the  Government  ol  India  and  partly  of  Go- 
vernment officials,  and  those  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees will  in  due  course  transfer  the  undertakings 
and  properties  to  a  missionary  society  to  be 
selected  by  them  with  the  approval  of  the  Go- 
vernor-Gen,eral  in  Council. 

Methodist  Societies. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  began  its 
Indian  Mission  in  1857,  and  with  the  exception 
of  Assam,  and  the  N.  W.  Frontier  Provinces  is 
now  established  in  all  the  poUtical  Divisions  of 
India.  Its  number  of  baptised  Christians 
stands  at  266,275,  under  the  sunervision  of 
240  ordained  and  900  unordained  Ministers. 
Schools  of  all  grades  number  1,569  with  39,087 
students,  Sunday  School  scholars  stand  at 
126,000,  and  young  peoples*  societies  at  604, 
generally  known  as  Epworth  Leagues.  Thirty 


Anglo-Indian  Congregations  are  found  in  the 
larger  Cities,  with  one  College,  6  High  schools, 
and  numerous  Middle  schools  for  this  cla^s. 
For  Anglo-Vernacular  Education  the  mission  has 
3  Colleges,  12  High  schools  and  62  schools  of 
Lower  grade.  The  net  increase  from  the  non- 
Christian  races  has  been  at  the  rate  of  15,000 
per  annum,  for  the  last  decade.  The  Isabella 
Thobum  Training  College  at  Lucknow  is  a  large 
Institution.  There  are  large  printing  presses 
at  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Lucknow. 

In  Burma  there  are  9  schools,  with  1,484 
pupils,  a  large  Boarding  and  Day  school  for 
European  girls  at  Rangoon,  a  hill  station 
Boarding  school  for  girls  at  Thandaung,  and 
an  Anglo-Indian  Church  at  Rangoon. 

While  financially  supported  by  the  Board 
of  Foreign  iMissions  of  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  ecclesiastically  the  Church 
in  India  is  independent  of  foreign  control, 
being  under  the  supervision  of  its  own  bishops, 
viz.,  Bishop,  F.  W.  Wame,  Lucknow.  Bisfiop, 
J.  E.  Robinson,  Bangalore,  and  Bishop,  J.  W. 
Robinson,  Bombay. 

The  American  Wesleyan  Mission,  Sanjan, 
Thana  District  and  Pardi,  Surat  District,  has 
seven  Missionaries  on  the  field  and  three  more 
under  appointment,  two  main  stations,  six  out- 
stations,  nine  Schools,  one  orphanage  and  an 
industrial  farm.  ISuperintemlent :  C.  B.  Harvey, 
Sanjan,  Thana  District. 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  of  American 
(Methodist)  at  LaUtpur  and  Lucknow  U.  P.  has 
2  Missionaries,  4  Outstations,  2  Orphanages 
and  a  membership  of  nearly  100. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  commenced  work  in  India  in  1817 
(Ceylon  in  1814).  The  Mission  in  India  is  organ- 
ised into  10  District  Synods  with  3  Provincial 
Synods.  There  is  a  large  Enghsh  work  con- 
nected with  the  Society,  20  ministers  giving 
their  whole  time  to  MiUtary  work  and  Enghsh 
churches, 

The  districts  occupied  include  64  main  sta- 
tions in  Bengal,  Madras,  Mysore,  Bombay, 
Punjab,  Central  Provinces,  Hyderabad  (Nizam's 
Dominions),  Trichinopoly  and  Burma.  The 
European  staff"  numbers  148  with  3,150  Indian 
workers ;  Communicants  19,633,  and  total 
Ctiiistian  community  58,253.  Organised  Chur- 
ches 93. 

Educational  work  comprises  7  Christian 
Colleges,  students,  3,807  ;  9  Theological  Institu- 
tions, pupils,  129;  21  High  Schools,  pupils,  5,548; 
10  Industrial  schools,  pupils,  602 ;  1,163  Ele- 
mentary schools,  with  58,460  scholars.  In 
Medical  work  there  are  12  hospitals,  22  dis- 
pensaries, 18  qualified  doctors,  4,757  in-patiehts 
and  285,806  attendanpes  at  the  dispensaries. 

The  above  particulars  are  those  published 
for  1915. 

Vice-chairman  of  General  Synod :  Rev. 
D.  A.  Rees,  Bangalore. 

The  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  M.  E.  Mission  is  divided  into  6  Confer- 
ences and  is  co-extensive  with  the  main  work 
of  the  Mission.  110  Lady  Missionaries  are  en- 
gaged in  Educational,  Zenana,  and  Evange|igtig 
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and  Medical  work.  The  Secretary  for  the 
Bombay  Conference  is  Miss  C.  H.  Lawson, 
Talegaon-Dabhada,  Poona  District. 

The  Free  Methodist  Mission  of  North 
America — Established  at  Yeotmal,  1893,  operates 


in  Berar  with  a  siaU  of  IG  Missionaries  and  24 
Indian  woriters.  Organised  church  1,  Communi- 
cants 70  ;  1  Industrial  and  6  Elementary 
schools,  with  175  pupiis.  Secretary :  Miss 
1  Grace  E.  Barnes,  Yeotmal,  Berar. 
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In  1862  there  was  started  among  the  British 
troops  in  Agra  a  small  Society,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  G.  Gregson,  Baptist  minister, 
which  after  a  short  time  took  the  name  of  the 
Soldiers'  Total  Abstinence  Society, 

For  some  ten  years  the  Society  struggled  with 
varying  success,  spreading  to  other  Garrison 
Stations,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  though 
it  had  obtained  recognition  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  was  the  first  Society  whose 
Pledge  was  so  recognised,  the  membership 
was  not  more  than  1,200.  In  the  year  1873, 
however,  through  the  influence  of  the  then 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  work  was  placed 
on  a  firmer  footing,  the  Rev.  Gelson  Gregson 
gave  up  his  whole  time  to  it,  and  by  accom- 
panying the  troops  through  the  Afghan  War, 
making  an  extended  tour  through  Egypt, 
and  bringing  the  work  into  close  touch  with 
troops,  both  duricg  peace  and  war,  in  the 
year  1886,  when  he  left  the  Society,  it  num- 
bered about  11,000  members.  He  was 
followed  by  a  Madras  Chaplain,  who  after  two 
years  gave  place  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bateson. 
In  1886,  the  late  Lord  Roberts,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  organised  his  Scheme  for  Regimental 
Institutes,  which  have  had  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  life  of  British  soldiers  in  the 
East ;  and  the  Total  Abstinence  Society 
was  so  far  incorporated  into  the  scheme  as 
to  be  allowed  ample  accommodation,  and 
many  practical  benefits,  in  every  13  nit.  At 
the  same  time  the  name  was  changed  to  that 
of  the  Army  Temperance  Association,  and 
the  work  of  various  societies  thus  linked 
together,  under  one  organisation.  The  effect 
has  been  more  than  even  the  inaugurator 
himself  ever  hoped  for.  The  membership  rose 
steadily  from   that  date   and  still  increases. 

Growth  of  the  Society.— In  1889  there 
were  12,140  members  ;  in  1899,  20,688  ;  in  1909. 
30,220,  while  in  1913-14,  the  total  was  35,000, 
or  over  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  garrison  in 
India.  In  1908,  the  Secretary  having  re- 
tired after  20  years*  work,  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Martin,  M.A.,  a  Chaplain  in  Bengal,  was 
selected  by  H.  E.  Lord  Kitchener,  to  the 
post  of  Secretary.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
Association,  which  has  now  for  some  years 
been  the  Royal  Army  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, with  the  Patronage  of  King  Edward 
VII,  and  later  of  the  King  Emperor,  George 
v.,  organised  a  similar  Society  in  Great 
Britain,  with  headquarters  in  London,  from 
which  the  troops  in  South  Africa,  the  Medi- 
terranean, etc.,  are  controlled,  so  that  the 
whole  British  Army  receives  the  attention 
of  the  Association. 

Varied  Activities. — What  primarily  has  been 
the  effort  of  the  Association,  namely,  the 
decrease  of  Intemperance,  and  promotion  of 
sobriety  among  soldiers  has  gradually  grown 


into  work  of  every  kind,  in  the  interests  of 
soldiers ;  promotion  of  sport,  occupation  of 
spare  time,  assistance  towards  employment 
in  Civil  Life,  advice  and  information  on  the 
subject  of  Emigration,  provision  of  Furlough 
Homes,  all  tend  to  enlist  the  support  of 
officers  and  men  in  the  Association,  and  add 
to  its  value  to  them,  and  to  the  efficiency  of 
its  work,  generally.  The  wonderful  change 
chat  in  late  years  has  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  the  British  Army,  in  India 
especially,  is  due  to  various  causes,  including 
the  increased  interest  in  games  and  sports, 
the  spread  of  education,  the  different  class 
of  men  Qnlisted,  and  so  on,  but  the  R.  A.  T.  A. 
has  always  been  given  its  due  share  among 
other  causes,  by  all  authorities  and  Blue 
Books,  and  particularly  by  Officers  Com- 
manding Divisions,  Brigades  and  Units. 
These  changes  in  conduct  are  seen  most 
plainly  in  the  increased  good  health  of  the 
Army  in  India. 

Effect  in  the  Army.— In  the  year  1889, 
1,174  British  soldiers  died  in  India,  and 
1,800  were  invalided  unfit  for  further  duty; 
in  1910,  only  330  died,  and  484  were  invahded. 
In  1889,  688  underwent  treatment  for  Deh- 
rium  tremens,  in  1910,  only  37,  In  conduct 
the  same  difference  is  to  be  found ;  as  late 
as  1901  as  many  as  545  Courts  Martial  were 
held  on  men  for  offences  due  to  excessive 
drinking ;  in  1906  only  217.  In  1904,  2,231 
good  conduct  medals  were  issued ;  in  1910, 
there  were  4,581.  In  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  men  themselves,  who  become  members 
of  the  Association,  during  their  service,  we 
find  that  in  1912,  59  per  cent,  on  transfer 
from  the  Colours  obtained  Exemplary  char- 
acters, and  93  per  cent,  either  Exemplary 
or  Very  Good ;  the  remainder  were  for  the 
most  part  men  who,  after  some  years  of 
heavy  drinking,  had  towards  the  end  of 
their  service  been  persuaded  to  try  and 
reform  themselves,  but  not  soon  enough  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  previous  excess. 

Organisation. — The  War  has  necessarily 
brought  increased  work  upon  this  society,  the 
results  of  which  were  very  quickly  apparent. 
Capacious  reception  sheds  fitted  up  in  the  Docks 
at  Bombay  and  Karachi,  proved  of  the  greatest 
value  to  troops  moving  from  India,  and  to  the 
Large  number  coming  in  :  special  arrangements 
aided  by  a  loan  from  the  Government  of  India, 
enabled  the  R.  A.  T.  A.  to  organise  branches 
in  every  Territorial  unit  immediately  on  arrival, 
special  attention  being  paid  to  small  detach- 
ments and  to  the  Hill  stations.  In  coasequehce 
there  were,  within  a  month  of  the  completion 
of  the  Garrison,  over  70  Territorial  Branches, 
containing  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  new  ar- 
rivals, and  this  has  increased  consistently  ever 
since.    In  addition  to  covering  all  troops  from 
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Aden  to  Singapore,  the  R.  A.  T.  A.  is  the 
only  Society  working  in  Mesopotamia, 
Institutes  have  been  opened  and  the  cordial 
good  will  of  the  authorities  enables  the  R.  A. 
T.  A.  to  provide  many  amenities  to  the  very 
trying  experiences  of  this  Force.  The  men 
relieved,  and  sent  back  to  India  for  periodic 
rest,  in  addition,  receive  a  warm  welcome  and 
entertainment  at  the  hands  of  the  Association. 
The  following  is  the  organisation  of  the  Council 
and  management ; — • 

Patron:  His  Majesty  the  King  Emperor. 
President:  His    Excellency  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Council: 

The  General  Officers,  Heads  of  Departments, 

Army  Headquarters. 
The  General  Officers  Commanding  Division. 
Two  Officers  Commanding  Regiments. 
Officers  of  the  R,  A.  M.  C.  and  I.  M.  S. 
Two  Regimental  Quartermasters. 
Representatives  of  the  various  Churches. 
Executive  Committee. 

Brig.-General  T.  M.  Luke,  O.B.E.,  D.S.O... 
R.A-,  President. 

Lt.-Colonel  A.  Shairp,  C.M.G. 

Lieut-Colonel  F.  H.  Moody,  M.C, 
General  Secretary:  Miss  I.  M.  Villiers. 
Auditor:  Neison,  King  and  Simson. 
Bankers:  Bank  of  Bengal  and  Alliance  Bank 

of  Simla. 
Bead  Office:  Talbot  House,  Simla. 

The  Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Associa- 
tion—Founded  in  1888  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  S. 
Caine,  m.p.,  is  a  Home  Association  which  has  been 
the  means  of  establishing  a  net  work  of  Tempe- 
rance Societies  throughout  the  Indian  Em- 
pire, and  has  provided  a  common  platform 
upon  which  Christians,  Hindus,  Mahomedans 
and  Parsia^  unite  for  the  moral  elevation  of 
the  Indian  peoples.  There  are  280  Indian 
Societies  affiliated  with  the  Association. 
The  President  is  Sir  J.  Herbert  Roberts, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Secretaries,  Sir  Bhalchandra 
Krishna,  Kt.,  l.m.  (Bombay),  and  Mr.  John 
Turner  Rae  (London).  The  interests  of  the 
Association  are  especially  represented  in 
Parliament  by  the  President,  and  the  Rt. 
Hon.  T.  R.  Ferens,  m.p.,  Mr.  J.  Herbert 
Lewis,  M.P.,and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Thos.  Whit- 
taker,  M.P.,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Association's  Council.  The  Association  pub- 
lishes a  quarterly  journal  AbJcari,  edited  bv 
Mr.  Frederick  Grubb.  Officers— Arkbrook, 
Home  Park  Road,  Wimbledon. 

The  All-India  Temperance  Conference. — 
Growing  out  of  the  Association  mentioned 
above  and  in  closest  relation   with  it  is  the 


All-India  Temperance  Conference,  formed  in 
1903,  which  meets  every  year,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  at  the  same  time  and  place  as 
the  Indian  National  Congress,  but  having  no 
official  connection  with  it.  .The  President 
is  elected  annually.  The  President  for  1914  was 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Anderson.  The  membership  of 
the  Conference  is  the  280  Indian  Temperance 
Societies  affiUated  with  the  Anglo-India 
Temperance  Association  as  above,  from  each 
of  which  delegates  are  sent  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Conference.  Special  Councils 
embracing  Presidency  Societies  are  estab- 
lished at  Bombay,  Allahabad,  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  each  of  which  has  its  own  local 
President,  Secretary  and  Committee.  The 
Bombay  Temperance  Council  was  inaugurated 
in  1897.  It  consists  of  delegates  elected  by 
about  23  different  temperance,  religious  and 
philanthropic  societies  at  work  in  Bombay, 
Poona,  Ahmedabad  and  Surat,  including  several 
of  the  Christian  churches,  the  International 
Order  of  Good  Templars,  the  International 
Order  of  R^chabites  and  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  The  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Societies  composing  the 
Conference  is  the  AbJcari,  published  quarterly 
from  England  by  the  A.  I.  T.  A.  Amongst 
the  general  aims  of  the  Conference  ma,f  be 
mentioned : — 

The  separation  of  the  licensing  from  tho 
revenue ; 

The  doing  away  with  the  present  system 

of  license  auctioneering ; 
The  reduction   of  the  present   number  of 
liquor  shops  and  the   prevention  of  the 
formation  of    new  ones    in  important 
positions  especially  in  the  crowded  areas 

The  later  opening  and  the  earlier  closing 
of  liquor  shops,  and  the  entire  closing 
of  them  on  public  holidays ; 

The  introduction  of  Temperance  Teaching  in 
the  Government  Elementary  Schools  and 
Colleges,  which  despite  the  desire  of  Gov- 
ernment expressed  in  their  Circular  letter 
No.  730-37  of  12th  Sept.  1907  to  "  deal  with 
the  subject  of  intemperance  in  a  few 
sensible  lessons  in  the  sanctioned  Readers," 
has  not  yet  been  adequately  treated  and 
as  in  the  corresponding  schools  in  England. 

The  general  spread  of  Total  Abstinence  prin- 
ciples depends  more  largely  upon  the 
individual  Societies  constituting  the  Confer- 
ence than  upon  the  official  body.  Amongst 
the  methods  are  lantern  addresses,  dramatic 
representations  and  singing  by  itinerant 
preachers.  Twelve  paid  Lecturers  travel 
through  various  districts  holding  public 
meetings  and  addressing  the  masses  wherever 
possible.  Educational  work  is  especially  to 
the  front  in  the  Punjab  district  through  the 
Amritsar  Society. 
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(Brought  up  to  1st  January  1910.) 
;  VICTORIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Empress  of  India,— 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  : 
j    Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  unto  Us 
i  that  it  is  advisable  that  the  rank  and  precedence 
I  of  persons  holding  appointments  in  the  East 
Indies  as    regulated  by  Our  Eoyal  Warrant, 
dated  the  18th  day  of  October  1876,  should  be 
altered.  We  do  therefore  hereby  declare  that  it 
is  Our  will  and  pleasure  that  in  heu  of  the  table 
laid  down  in  Our  said  recited  Warran    the  fol- 
lowing table  be  henceforth  observed  with  respect 
to  the  rank  and  precedence  of  the  persons  herer 
inafter  named,  viz. : — 

1.  Governor- General  and  Viceroy  of  India. 

2.  Governors  of  Madras,  Bombay  and  Bengal. 

3.  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General. 

4.  Lieutenant-Governor  when  in  his  own 
territories. 

5.  Commander-in-Chief  in  India;  and  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  Zhob,  Quetta-Pishin  and 
Ihal-Chotiail  Districts,  throughout  their  res- 
pective charges,  whether  British  or  Agency 
-erritory. 

6  Lieutenant-Governor. 

7.  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal. 

8.  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Metropolitan  of  India. 

9.  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Council  of  the 
jrovernor-General. 

10.  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's 
Saval  Forces  in  the  East  Indies. 

11.  Chief  Justice  of  a  High  Court  other  than 
hat  of  Bengal. 

12.  Bishops  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 

13.  Ordinary  Members  of  Council  in  Madras, 
iombay  and  Bengal  ;  and  Members  of  the 
Executive  Council  "of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
f  Bihar  and  Orissa  when  within  their  own 
urisdiction. 

14.  Lieutenant-Generals  Commanding  the 
'orces,  Punjab,  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ; 
nd  Chief  of  the  Staff. 

15.  Chief  Commissioners  of  the  Central 
Provinces  and  Assam,  Residents  at  Hyderabad 
nd  in  Mysore ;  Agents  to  the  Governor- 
reneral  in  Rajputana,  Central  India,  and 
ialuchistan  ;  Agent  to  the  Governor- General 
nd  Chief  Commissioner,  North  West  Frontier 
•rovince  ;  Executive  Members  of  the  Council  of 
iie  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bihar  and  Orissa 
'hen  outside  their  jurisdiction. 

16.  Puisne  Judges  of  a  High  Court. 

17.  Chief  Judge  of  a  Chief  Court. 

18.  Military  Oflficers  above  the  rank  of  Major- 
ieneral. 

19.  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General. 

20.  Additional  Members  of  the  Council  of  the 
ovemor-General  for  making  Laws  and  Regu- 
itions  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Board. 


21.  Bishops  of  Lahore,  Rangoon,  Lucknow 
and  Nagpur. 

22.  Secretaries  to  the  Government  of  India  ; 
tlie  Members  of  the  Railway  Board  and  Joint 
Secretaries  to  the  Government  of  India. 

23.  Commissioner  in  Sind. 

24  Judges  of  a  Chief  Court,  Recorder  of 
Rangoon  and  Judicial  Commissioners,  Burma. 

25.  Chief  Secretaries  to  the  Governments  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  and  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Delhi  when  within  his  own  jurisdic- 
tion. 

26.  Majors-General,  Members  of  a  Board  of 
Revenue,  Commissioners  of  Revenue  and 
Customs,  Bombay ;  Financial  Commissioners, 
Punjab  and  Burma,  Inspector- General  of  Irri- 
gation ;  Director-General,  Indian  Medical 
Service. 

27.  Judicial  Commissioners,  including  Addi- 
tional Judicial  Commissioners  of  Oudh,  the 
Central  .provinces,  and  Sind  ;  the  Financial 
Commissioner,  Central  Provinces. 

28.  Additional  Members  of  the  Councils  of  the 
Governors  of  Madras,  Bombay  and  Bengal  for 
making  Laws  and  Regulations,  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 

29.  Vice-Chancellors  of  Indian  Universities. 

First  Class. 

80.  Members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  of 
30  years*  standing. 

31.  Advocates- General,  Calcutta,  Madras  and 
Bombay. 

32.  Commissioners  of  Divisions,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Port  Blair,  and  Residents,  Political 
Agents,  and  Superintendents  drawing  Rs.  2,000 
a  month  and  upwards  (not  being  Collectors  or 
Deputy  Commissioners  of  British  Districts) 
within  their  respective  charges  ;  the  Revenue 
and  Judicial  Commissioner  in  Baluchistan, 
within  British  Baluchistan  and  the  Agency 
territories. 

33.  Chief  Secretaries  to  Local  Governments 
other  than  those  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 

34.  Surveyor-General  of  India,  Directors- 
General  of  the  Post  Office,  of  Telegraphs  in  India 
and  of  Railways,  Chief  Engineers,  first  class, 
Accountants-General,  Military  and  Public  Works 
Departments,  Director,  Royal  Indian  Marine, 
and  Manager,  North- Western  Railway  and 
Directors  of  Railway  Construction  and  Railway 
Traffic  and  the  Chief  Engineer,  Telegraphs  . 

35.  Bishops  (not  territorial)  under  license 
from  the  Crown. 

36.  Archdeacons  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and 
Bombay. 

37.  Brigadiers-Generals;  Consuls-General. 

38  Commissioners  of  Divisions ;  Revenue 
and  Judicial  Commissioner  in  Baluchistan,  when 
in  Kelat  or  Las  Bela  or  elsewhere  outside  the 
limits  of  his  charge;  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Delhi. 
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39.  Commissioner  of  Northern  India,  Salt 
Revenue, and  Opium  Agents, Benares  and  Bihar, 
and  Director,  Central  Criminal  IntelUgence  De- 
partment, and  the  Educational  Commissioner 
with  the  Government  of  India. 

40.  Secretaries  and  Joint  Secretaries  to  Local 
Governments,  the  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Viceroy  ;  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
a  Chief  Commissioner, 

Second  Class. 

41.  Members  of  the  Indian    Civil  Service  of 
23  years"  standing.  Colonels  and  Consuls. 

42.  Military  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy. 

43.  Judicial  Commissioners  of  the  Hyderabad 
Assigned  Districts  and  Baluchistan ;  the 
Superintendent  of  Port  Blair  ;  llesidents, 
Political  Agents,  and  Superintendents  drawing 
Us.  2,000  a  month  and  upwards  (not  being  Col- 
lectors or  Deputy  Commissioners  of  British 
Districts). 

44.  Inspector-General  of  Forests  in  Indiai 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  ;  Director- 
General  of  Education  in  India. 

45.  Standing  Counsel  to  the  Government  of 
India. 

46.  Directors  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
Inspectors-General  of  Police  and  Prisons  under 
Local  Governments,  Accountants-General  and 
the  Director  of  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science. 

47.  Survey  Commissioner  and  Director  of 
Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  Bombay  ;  Com- 
missioners of  Settlements ;  and  Controllers  of 
Military  Accounts;  Deputy  Military  Auditors- 
General  and  Senior  Controller  of  Military  Supply 
Accounts. 

48.  Chief  or  Senior  Civil  Secretary  to  a  Local 
Administration. 

49.  Chief  Engineers,  second  and  third  classes  ; 
Deputy  Surveyor-General ;  Deputy  Director- 
General  of  Telegraphs  in  India,  Director-in- 
Chief,  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department 
and  Secretary  to  the  Railway  iioard. 

50.  Divisional  and  District  and  Sessions 
Judges,  Collectors  and  Magistrates  of  Districts ; 
Deputy  Commissioners  of  Districts ;  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Port  Blair  ;  the  Chief  Officer 
of  each  Presidency  Municipality  within 
their  respective  charges;  and  the  Judicial  Com- 
missioner, Chota  Nag  pur  ;  chairman  of  the 
Boards  -f  Trustees  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Cities  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and 
Prasident,  Rangoon  Manicipal  Committee, 
within  their  rospactive  charges. 

51.  Archdeacons  of  Lahore,  Lucknow,  Ran- 
goon and  Nagpur. 

52.  Deputy  Secretaries  to  the  Government  of 
India  and  Director- General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

53.  The  Senior  Chaplains  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

54.  Remembrancers  of  Legal  Affairs  and  Gov- 
ernment Advocates  under  Local  Governments; 
Chief  Conservators  of  Forests;  and  President, 
Forest  Research  Institute  College,  Dehra  Dun. 


55.  Officers  in  the  First  Class  Graded  List  of 
Civil  Offices  now  reserved  for  Members  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  ;  the  Deputy  Military  Ac- 
countant-General  and  the  Junior  Controller  of 
Military  Supply  Accounts. 

'  Third  Class. 

56.  Members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  of 
18  years*  standing  and  Lieutenant-Colonels. 

57.  The  Deputy  Director,  Royal  Indian 
Marine. 

58.  The  Assistant  Director,  Royal  Indian 
Marine. 

59.  Commanders  and  Inspectors  of  Machi- 
nery, Royal  Indian  Marine. 

60.  Political  Agents  and  Superintendents 
drawing  less  than  Rs.  2,000  a  month  (not  being 
Collectors  or  Deputy  Commissioners  of  British 
Districts),  within  their  own  charges  ;  the  Poli- 
tical Agent  in  Kelat ;  and  District  Judges  in 
Lower  Burma  and  Judge  of  the  Small  Cause 
Court,  Rangoon,  witliin  their  respective  charges, 

61.  Secretaries  to  Local  Administrations  other 
than  those  already  specified,  the  First  Assistant 
to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor- General  in  Balu- 
chistan, First  Asstt.  to  the  Resident  at  Hydera- 
bad and  in  Mysore  and  to  the  Agents  to  the 
Governor- General  in  Rajputana  and  Central 
India. 

62.  Consulting  Engineers  to  the  Government 
of  India  for  Railways ;  Chief  Inspector  for 
Explosives  in  India  and  Consulting  Architecl 
to  the  Government  of  India. 

63.  Private  Secretaries  to  Governors. 

64.  Military  Secretaries  to  Governors. 

65.  Administrators-General. 

66.  Sanitary  Commissioners  under 
Governments  ;  Postmasters  -  General ; 
Comptroller,  Post  Office ;  Conservators 
Forests,  first  grade  ;  Collectors  of  Customs  a 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Rangoon  an* 
Karachi,  and  the  Deputy  Director  General  o 
Telegraphic  Traffic,  and  Directors,  Telegrapl 
Engineering 

67.  Directors  of  Public  Instruction,  Inspectors 
General  of  Police  and  Prisons  under  Locs 
Administrations ;  Comptrollers  and  Deput 
Auditors- General  and  Deputy  Director,  Crim 
nal  IntelUgence. 

68.  Managers  of  State  Railways  other  tha 
the  North- Western  Railway ;  and  Chairmen  - 
Port  Trusts,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras  aL 
Rangoon. 

69.  Vice-chairman  of  the  Port  Trus 
Calcutta  ;  Directors  of  Traffic  and  Constructio; 
and  Directors  of  Telegraphs,  1st  Clay 
Indian  Telegraph  Department ;  Examiners  ' 
Accounts,  Public  Works  Department,  first  clas 
Officers  of  the  Superior  Revenue  Estabhshme 
of  State  Railways,  first  class,  first  grade 
Superintending  Engineers,  Public  Works  Depai 
nJ'ent,  first  class  ;  Superintendents  of  the  Surv< 
of  India  Department,  first  grade,*  Director 
Telegraphs,  first  class  and  Electrical  Engine* 
in-Chief,  Telegraph  Department :  the  Chi 
Examiners  of  Accounts,  North  Western  Stu 
Railway,  Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway  ai 
Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  State  Railway. 
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70.  Inspectors-General  of  Registration  and 
;irectors  of  Land   Records  and  Agriculture, 

I  ider  Local  Governments  ;  Excise  Commissioners 
iider  Local  Governments  and  Registrars  of 
[)-operative  Credit  Societies  under  Local  Gov- 
liments  and  Comptroller  of  Patents. 

71.  Senior  Chaplains  other  than  those 
ready  specified. 

72.  Sheriffs  within  their  own  charges, 

73.  Officers  in  the  Second  Class  Graded  List 
Civil  Offices  not  reserved  for  Members  of  the 
dian  Civil  Service,  and  District  Judges  in 
(wer  Burma  and  the  Judge  of  the  Small  Cause 
urt  Rangoon,  when  without  their  respective 
larges  and  the  Consulting  Surveyor  to  the 
Yernment  of  Bombay, 

Fourth  Class. 

74.  Members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  of 
years'  standing,   and    Majors  and  Vice- 

nsuls. 

75.  Lieutenants  of  over  8  years'  standing,  and 
ief  Engineers  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine. 

76.  Government  Solicitors. 

77.  Inspectors- General  of  Registration  ;  Sani- 
•y  Commissioners;  and  Directors  of  Land 
cords  and  Agriculture  under  Local  Adminis- 
,tions ;  Registrars  of  Co-operativo  Credit 
3ieties  and  Excise  Commissioner  undCir  Local 
ministration. 

78.  Officers  in  the  Third  Class  Graded  List  of 
j\\  Offices  not  reserved  for  Members  of  the 
lian  Civil  Service. 

The  entries  in  the  above  table  apply  exclu- 
ely  to  the  persons  entered  therein,  and,  while 
:ulating  their  relative  precedence  with  each 
ler,  do  not  apply  to  the  non-official  commu- 
y  resident  in  India,  the  members  of  which 
\\\\  take  their  place  according  to  usage. 


Officers  in  the  above  table  will  take  precedence 
order  of  the  numbers  of  the  entries.  Those 


included  in  one  number  will  take  precedence 
inter  se  according  to  the  date  of  entry  into  that 
number. 

When  an  officer  holds  more  than  one  position 
in  the  table,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  highest 
position  accorded  to  him. 

Officers  who  are  temporarily  officiating  in  any 
number  hi  the  table  will  rank  in  that  number 
below  permanent  incumbents. 

All  officers  not  mentioned  in  the  above  table, 
whose  rank  is  regulated  by  comparison  with 
rank  in  the  army,  to  have  the  same  rank  with 
reference  to  civil  servants  as  is  enjoyed  by 
Military  Officers  of  equal  grades. 

All  other  persons  who  may  not  be  mentioned 
in  this  table,  to  take  rank  according  to  general 
usage,  which  is  to  be  explained  and  determined 
by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  in  case  any 
question  shall  arise. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  Rules  to  disturb  the 
existing  practice  relating  to  precedence  at  Native 
Courts,  or  on  occasions  of  intercourse  with 
Natives,  and  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to 
be  empowered  to  make  rules  for  such  occasions 
in  case  any  dispute  shall  arise. 

All  ladies  to  take  place  according  to  the  rank 
herein  assigned  to  their  respective  husbands, 
with  the  exception  of  wives  of  Peers,  and  of 
ladies  having  precedence  in  England  inde- 
pendently of  their  husbands,  and  who  are  not  in 
rank  below  the  daughters  of  Barons;  such  ladies 
to  take  place  according  to  their  several  ranks, 
with  reference  to  such  precedence  in  England, 
immediately  after  the  wives  of  Members  of 
the  Council  of  the  Governor-General. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  V/indsor  this  tenth 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  and  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 
(Signed)   George  Hamilton. 


)f|upplementary  Graded  List  of  Civil  Offices  not  Reserved  for  Members  of  tile  Indian 
Civil  Service  prepared  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 


♦First  Class— (No.  55  of  the  Warrant). 
Ijlssay  Master  of  the  Mint,  Calcutta  and 
mbay. 

>hief  Judges  of  Presidency  Courts  of  Small 
ises. 

lommissioners  of  Police,  Calcutta,  Madrass 
mbay,  and  Rangoon. 

Bij'ontroller  of  Printing  and  Stationery. 
)eputy  Comptroller- General. 
Oirector-General  of  Archaeology, 
director  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India 
nspector-General  of  Agriculture  in  India. 
Masters  of  the  Mint,  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
/[eteprological  Reporter  to  the  Government 
[ndia. 

uperintendent  of  Revenue  Survey,  Madras, 
r  cliuperintendent,  Trigonorqetrical  Surveys. 
J  *Second  Class— (No.  73  of  the  Warrant). 


Adviser  on  Chinese  Affairs  in  Burma. 

Agent  General  in  India  for  the  British  Pro- 
tectorates in  Africa  under  the  Administration 
of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Chief  Collector  of  Customs,  Burma. 

Chief  Constructor  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine 
Dockyard  at  Bombay. 

Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  in  India. 

Chief  Presidency  Magistrates. 

Chief  Superintendents  of  the  Telegraph 
Department. 

Collector  of  Customs  and  Salt  Revenue, 
Sind. 

Collectors  and  Magistrates  of  Districts ; 
and  Deputy  Commissioners  of  Districts  and  of 
Settlements. 


Conservators 
Grades. 


of    Forests,    2nd    and  3rd 


The  entries  in  e^cl^  class  are  a^^^^^ge(^    f^lp^abetical  ov^ex. 
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Deputy  Accoiyitants-General  under  Local 
Governments. 

Deputy  Director  of  Telegraphs. 

Deputy  Inspectors-General  of  Police. 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Port  Blair, 

Director  of  Statistics. 

Director  of  Survey,  Madras. 

Directors  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Section,  and 
of  the  Persian  Section  of  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  Department. 

Directors  of  Telegraphs,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th 
Classes. 

Divisional  and  District  and  Sessions  Judges. 
Divisional  Controllers  of  Mihtary  Accounts. 
Electrical  Adviser  to  the   Government  of  India. 
Examiners    of    Accounts,    Public  Works 
Department,  2nd  and  3rd  Classes. 
Government  Astronomer,  Madras. 
Imperial  Bacteriologist. 

Inspector  of  Mines  to  the  Government  of 
India. 

.Judicial  Commissioner.  Chota  Xagpur. 

Librarian,  Imperial  Library. 

Officer  in  charge  of  the  Kecords  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India. 

Officers  of  the  Indian  Agriculture  Service 
or  of  the  General  List  of  the  Indian  Finance 
Department,  or  of  the  Superior  Revenue  estab- 
lishment of  State  Railways,  or  of  the  Civil  Ve- 
terinary, Forest,  Survey,  Mines,  Postal,  Tele- 
graph, Customs  or  Scientific  Departments,  or 
officers  of  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science,  or 
Sanitary  Engineers  not  being  Superinte.nding 
Engineers  or  Consulting  Architects  to  Local 
Governments  drawing  Rs.  1,250  a  month  and 
upwards. 

Officers  of  the  Indian  Educational  Service, 
and  of  the  graded  Educational  Service  drawing 
Rs.  1,250  a  month  and  upwards. 

Officers  of.  the  Police  Department  drawing 
Rs.  1,250  a  month  and  upwards. 

Officers  of  the  Public  Works  Engineer  estab- 
lishment of  19  years'  standing  who  i^hold  the 
rank  of  Executive  Engineer. 

Officers  of  the  Superior  Revenue  Establish- 
ment of  State  Railways,  1st  Class,  2nd  and 
3rd  Grades. 

Principals  of  Government  Colleges. 

Principal  of  the  Mayo  College,  Ajmere. 

Principal  of  the  Rajkumar  College,  Rajkot. 

Reporter  on  Economic  Products. 

Secretary  to  the  Bengal  Legislative  Council 
and  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal  in  the  Legislative  Department. 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Calcutta. 

Superintendents,  Geological  Survey  of  India. 

Superintendents  of  Revenue  Survey  and 
Assessment,  Bombay. 

Superintendents  of  the  Survey  of  India 
Department,  2iid  Grade. 


Superintending  Engineers,  Public  Works 
Department,  2nd  and  3rd  Classes. 

Under  Secretaries  to  the  Government  of  India. 
♦Third  Class — (No.  78  of  the  Warrant). 
Agricultural  Chemist. 

Assistant  Commissioners,  Northern  India 
Salt  R(ivcnue,  drawing  Rs.  800  a  month  and 
upwards. 

Assistant  Directors  of  Dairy  Farms. 
Assistant  Inspector-General  of  Forests. 
Assistant  Secretaries  to  the  Government  of 
India. 

Chemical  Examiner  for  Customs  and  Excise, 

Collector  of  Income-Tax,  Calcutta. 

Collector  of  Stamp  Revenue,  Superintendent 
of  Excise  Revenue,  and  Deputy  Collector  of 
Land  Revenue,  Calcutta. 

Commander  of  the  steamer  employed  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  Section  of  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  Department. 

Constructor  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine, 
Dockyards  at  Bombay  and  ividderpore. 

Deputy  Administrator-General,  Bengal. 

Deputy  Collector  of  Salt  Revenue,  Bombay. 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Northern  India,  Salt 
Revenue. 

Deputy  Commissioners  of  Police,  Calcutta 
and  Bombay. 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Salt,  Abkari  and 
Customs  Department,  Madras. 

Deputy  Conservators  of  Forests  drawing  R8. 
800  a  month  and  upwards. 

Deputy  Directors  of  Land  Records  and  Agri- 
culture, Madras  and  Burma. 

Deputy  Director  of  the  Imperial  Forest 
School,  Dehra  Dun. 

Deputy  Directors  of  Revenue  Settlements  and 
Deputy  Superintendents  of  Revenue  Surveys, 
Madras. 

Deputy  Postmasters-Geireral  of  the  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  grades. 

Deputy  Superintendents,  Geological  Survey 
of  India. 

Deputy  Superintendents,  Survey  of  India 
Department. 

Director,   Vaccine  Institute,  Belgaum. 

District  Superintendents  of  Police  drawing 
Rs.  800  a  month  and  upwards. 

Engineer  and  Electrician  of  the  Persiar 
Gulf  Section  of  the  Indo-European  Telegrapi 
Department. 

Examines  of  Accounts,  Public  Work 
Departmenc.  4th  class,  1st  and  2nd  grades. 

Executive  Engineers,  Public  Works  De 
partment,  ist  and  2nd  grades. 

First  Assistant  Superintendent,    Port  Blaii 

Inspector-General  of  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Judge   of  the  City  Civil  Court,  Madras. 

Judges  of  Presidency  Courts  of  Small  Cause 
and  First  Judge  of  the  Small  Cause  Cour 
Rangoon. 


•  The  entries  \n  each  class  s^^e  ^r?a^ugea  in  alphabetical  o^dey. 
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Legal  Assistant  in  the  Legislative  Department 
of  the  Government  of  India. 

Officers  of  the  Archaeological  Department, 
drawing  Rs.  800  a  month  and  upwards. 

Officers  of  the  Excise  and  Salt  Departments 
drawing  Rs  .800  a  month  and  upwards. 

Officers  of  the  General  List  of  the  Indian 
Finance  Department  or  officers  of  the  higher 
branch  of  the  Military  Accounts  Department, 
or  of  the  Superior  Revenue  Establishment  of 
State  Railways,  or  of  the  Civil  Veterinary, 
Forest,  Survey,  Police,  Mines,  Customs,  or 
Scientific  Departments  drawing  Rs.  900  a  month 
and  upwards. 

Officers  of  the  Indian  Eduucational  Service 
and  of  tlie  Graded  Educational  Service  drawing 
less  than  Rs.  1,250  a  month  but  more  than 
Rs.  1,000  a  month. 

Officers  of  the  Indian  Educational  Service 
and  the  Graded  Education  Service,  or  of  the 
,  Indian  Agricultural  Service,  or  Sanitary 
Engineers,  or  Consulting  Architects,  or  Elec- 
trical Inspectors  drawing  Rs.  1,000  a  month, 
and  upwards. 

Officers  of  the  Public  Works  Engineer  Estab- 
lishment of  12  years,  standing  who  hold  the 
rank  of  Executive  Engineer. 

Officers  of  the  Provincial  Services  of  not  less 
than  18  years,  standing,  drawing  Rs.  600  a 
month  and  upwards. 
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Officers  of  Superior  Revenue  Establishments 
of  the  State  Railways,  2nd  class,  1st  and  2nd 
grades. 

Officers  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment drawing  Rs.  800  a  month  and  upwards. 

Palaeontologist,  Geological  Survey  of  India. 

Presidency  Magistrates. 

Principals  of  Government  Colleges. 

Protector  of  Emigrants  and  Superintendent 
of  Emigration,  Calcutta. 

PubUc  Prosecutor  in  Sind. 

Registrar  to  the  Chief  Court,  Lower  Burma, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the 
Department  of  Revenue,  Settlement,  Survey, 
Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  Madras,  when 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Civil  Service. 

Registrars  to  the  High  Courts  and  to  the  Chief 
Court,  Punjab. 

Sub-Deputy  Opium  Agents  drawing  Rs.  800 
a  month  and  upwards. 

Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Museum. 

Superintendent  of  Land  Records  and  Agri- 
culture in  Sind. 

Superintendents  of  Stamps  and  Stationery. 

Superintendents,  Telegraph  Department , 
1st  and  2nd  Grades. 


SALUTES. 


The  following  is  the  official  table  of  salutes  in 
Indian  Territories — a  term  which  includes 
all  the  waters  of  India  within  three  miles 
of  the  coast.  "  Indian  seas,"  within  which 
some  of  the  salutes  are  to  be  given,  extend 
from  the  North-West  entrance  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  to  Cape  Comorin,  excepting 
Ceylon,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Aden, 
including  the  Maldive  and  Laccadive  Islands, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

No.  of 

Persons.  Guns. 

Imperial  Salute  101 

The  King  and  Emperor  when  present  in 

person  . .       . .       • .       •  •  101 

Members  of  the  Royal  Family     ..  ..31 
Royal  Standard  and  Royal  Salute        . .  31 
Royal  Salute — On  the  Anniversaries  of 
the  Birth,  Accession    and  Coronation 
of  the  Reigning  Sovereign  ;  the  Birthday 
ot  the  Consort  of  the  Reigning  Sove- 
reign :  the   Birthday  of  the  Qucen- 
:Mother ;  Proclamation  Day     . .       . .  31 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  India.  31 
Independent  Asiatic  Sovereigns  . .       . .  21 

Other  Foreign  Sovereigns  21 

Members  of  their  Families  and  their 

Standards   21 

Ambassadors  ..19 
Governors  of  Presidencies  . .       . .  17 

The  President;  of  tlie  Cou^pil  of  I«dia..  X7 


Governor-General  of  Portuguese  Settle- 
ments in  India    . .       . .       . .       . .  17 

Governor  of  Pondicherry  17 

Governors  of  His  Majesty's  Colonies  . .  17 
Lieutenant-Governors   of  Provinces  in 

India   15 

Commander-in-Chief  in  India  (If  a  Field 
Marshal)  19 

Commander-in-Chief  in  India  (If  a  General)  17 
Commander-in-Chief  of   His  Majesty's 

Naval  Forces  

Generals  and  Admirals,  or  their  Flags    . .  16 

Members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council        . .  15 

Plenipotentiaries  and  Envoys     . .       . .  15 

Lieut.- Governors     of     His  Majesty's 

Colonies            ..       ..       ..         .  i5 

V^ice- Admirals,    Lieut.-Generals,  or  their 

Flags    13 

\.gents  to  the  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General    13 

Agent  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay  in 

Kathiawar    13 

Residents    13 

Chief  Commissioners  of  Provinces,  and 
Commissioner  of  Sind    . .       . .       . .  13 

Members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  a 
Local  Government        . .       , .       . .  13 

Rear-Admirals   apd  Major-Generals,  or 
their  Flaga  H 
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No.  of 

Persons.  Guns* 
Political  Agents  and  Charges  d* Affaires  . .  11 
Commodores  of  the  first-class,  and  Bri- 
gadier-Generals . .       . .       . .       . .  9 

The  Portuguese  Governor  of  Damaun    . .  9 

The  Governor  of  Diu   9^ 

Return  salutes  to  Foreign  Men-of-war    . .    . . 
Eeturn  salutes  to  Captains  of  the  Navy, 
and  Naval  Ofllcers  of  inferior  rank    . .  1 

Permanent  Salutes  to  Chiefs.. 

Salutes  of  21  guns, 

Baroda.    The  Maharaja  (Gaekwar)  of. 
Gwalior.    The  Maharaja  (Scindia)  of. 
Hyderabad.    The  Nizam  of. 
Mysore.    The  Maharaja  of. 

Salutes  0/19  guns. 
Bhopal.    The  Begam  (or  Nawab)  of. 
Indore.    The  Maharaja  (Holkar)  of. 
Jammu  and  Kashmir.    The  Maharaja  of.. 
Kalat.    The  Khan  (Wall)  of. 
Kolhapur.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Udaipur  (Mewar).    The  Maharana  of. 
Travancore.    The  Maharaja  of. 

Salutes  of  17  guns. 

Bahawalpur.    The  Nawab  of. 
Bharatpur.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Bikaner.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Bundi.    The  Maharao  Eaja  of. 
Cochin.    The  Raja  of. 
Cutch.    The  Maharao  of. 
Jaipur.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Jodhpur  (Marwar).    The  Maharaja  of.. 
Karauli.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Kotah.    The  Maharao  of. 
Patiala.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Bewa.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Tonk.   The  Nawab  of. 

Salutes  of  15  guns. 
Alwar.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Banswara.    The  Maharawal  of. 
Bhutan.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Datia.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Dewas  (Senior  Branch).    The  Maharaja  of. 
Dewas  (Junior  Branch).    The  Maharaja  oL 
Dhar.   The  Maharaja  of. 
Dholpur.    The  Maharaj  Rana  of. 
Dungarpur.    The  Maharawal  of. 
Idar.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Jaisalmer.    The  Maharawal  of. 
Khairpur.    The  Mir  of. 
Kishangftrb.   Tlie  Maharaja  qt 


Orchha.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Partabgarh.    The  Maharawat  of. 
Sikkim.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Sirohi.    The  Maharao  of. 

Salutes  of  13  guns. 
Benares.   The  IMaharaja  of. 
Bhavnagar.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Cooch  Behar.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Dhrangadhra.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Jaora.    The  Nawab  of. 
Jind.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Junagadh  (or  Junagarh).   The  Nawab  of. 
Kapurthala.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Navanagar  (or  Nawanagar).    The  Maharaja  of. 
Porbandar.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Rampur.    The  Nawab  of. 
Ratlam.   The  Raja  of. 
Tippera.    The  Raja  of. 

Salutes  of  11  guns. 
Ajaigarh.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Baoni.    The  Nawab  of. 
Bijawar.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Cambay.    The  Nawab  of. 
Chamba.    The  Raja  of. 
Charkhari.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Chhatarpur.    The  Raja  of. 
Faridkot.    The  Raja  of. 
Gondal.    The  Thakur  Saheb  of. 
Janjira.    The  Nawab  of. 
Jhabua.    The  Raja  of. 
Jhalawar.    The  Maharaja-Rana  of 
Kahlur  (Bilaspur).    The  Raja  of. 
Maler  Kotla.    The  Nawab  of. 
Mandi.    The  Raja  of. 
Manipur.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Morvi.    The  Thakur  Saheb  of. 
Nabha,    The  Maharaja  of. 
Narsinghgarh.    The  Raja  of. 
Palanpur.    The  Nawab  of. 
Panna.    The  Maharaja  of. 
Pudukkottai  (or  Puddukottai).   The  Raja  of. 
Radhanpur.    The  Nawab  of. 
Rajgarh.    The  Raja  of. 
Rajpipla.    The  Raja  of. 
Sailana.    The  Raja  of. 
Samthar.    The  Raja  of. 
Sirmur  (Nahan).    The  Maharaja  of. 
Sitamau.    The  Raja  of. 
Suket.    The  Raja  of. 
Tehri  (Garhwal).    The  Raja  of. 

Salutes  of  9  guns. 
Alirajpur.   The  Raja  of. 

Balasinor  (or  Vadaslnor).  The  Nawab  (Ba^)i)  ot, 
Bansda.  The  Raja 
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Baraundha.    The  Raja  of. 

Bariya.    The  Raja  of. 

Barwani.    The  Rana  of. 

Chhota  Udepur  (or  Mohan).  The  Raja  of. 

Dharampiir.    The  Raja  of. 

Dhrol.    The  Thakiir  Saheb  of. 

Fadthli  (Shukra).    The  Sultan  of. 

Hsipaw  (or  Thibaw).    The  Sawbwa  of. 

Karond  (Kalahandi).    The  Raja  of. 

Kengtung  (or  Kyaington).    The  Sawbwa  of. 

Khilchipur.    The  Rao  Bahadur  of. 
;  Kishn  and  Socotra.    The  Sultan  of. 
I  Lahej  (or  Al  Hauta).    The  Sultan  of. 
1  Limri.    The  Thakor  Saheb  of. 
I  Loharu.    The  ISawab  of. 
j  Lunawara  (or  Lunawada).    The  Raja  of. 
j  A  aihar,    Th3  Raja  of. 

Maynrbhanj.    The  Maharaja  of. 

Mong  Nai.    The  Sawbwa  of. 

Mudhol.    The  Chief  of. 

Nagod.    The  Raja  of. 

Palitana.    The  Thakor  Saheb  of. 

Patna.    The  Maharaja  of. 

Rajkot.    The  Thakor  Saheb  of. 

Sachin.    The  Nawab  of. 
Sangli.    The  Chief  of. 
Savantvadi.    The  Sar  Desai  of. 
Shehr  and  Mokalla.    The  Sultan  of. 
Sonpur.    The  Raja  of. 
Sunth.    The  Raja  of. 

Vankaner  (or  Wankaner).  The  Raj  Saheb  of. 
Wadhwan  (or  Vadwan).    The  Thakor  Saheb  of. 
Yawnghwe  (or  Nyaungywe).  The  Sawbwa  of. 

Personal  Salutes. 

Salutes  of  21  guns. 

Jaipur.  Honorary  Major-General  His  High- 
ness Maharajadhiraja  Sir  Sawai  Madho 
Singh  Bahadur,  G.c.s.l.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O., 
Q.B.E.,  LL.D.,  Maharaja  of. 

Jammu  and  Kashmir.  Honorary  Lieutenant- 
Gene  ral  His  Highness  Maharaja  Sir  Pratap 
Singh,  G.c.s.l. ,  G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E.,  Maharaja  of. 

Kalat.  His  Highness  Mir  Sir  Mahmad  Khan, 
G.C.I.E.,  Wall  of. 

Kolhapur.  Honorary  Colonel  His  Highness  Sir 
Shahu  Chhatrapati  Maharaj,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.I.E., 
G.C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  Maharaja  of. 

Travancore.  His  Highness  Sri  Maharaja  Raja 
Sir  Bala  Rama  Varma  Bahadur,  G.c.s.l., 
G.C.I.B.,  Maharaja  of. 

Udaipur  (Mewar).  His  Highness  Maharaja- 
dhiraja Maharana  Sir  Fateh  Singh  Bahadur, 
G.C.S.L,  G.C.LE.,  G.C.V.O.,  Maharana  of. 

Salutes  of  19  guns. 

Bikaner.  Honorary  Major-General  His  High- 
ness Maharaja  Sir  Ganga  Singh  Bahadur- 
a.O.S.1.  G.O.LB.,  K.C.B.,  A.D.C.,  Maharaja  of. 


Mysore.    Her    Highness    Maharani  Kcmpa 
Nanjammanni  Avaru  Vanivilas  Sannidhana, 

C.  I.,  Maharani  of 
Nepal.   Honorary   Lieut.-General  His  Excel- 
lency   Maharaja    Sir    Chandra  Shumshere 
Jung  Bahadur,  Rana,  G.C.B.,  g.c.s.l,  g.c.V.o., 

D.  C.L.,  Prime  Minister,  Marshal  of. 
Patiala.    Honorary  Major-Gcneral  His  Highness 

Maharajadhiraja  Sir  Bhupendar  Singh  Mahindar 
Bahadur,  G.C.LE.,  g.b.e.,  Maharaja  of. 

Salutes  of  17  guns. 
Jodhpur.   Honorary  Lieut.-General  His  High- 
ness Maharaja  Bahadur  Sir  Pratap  Singh, 
G.C.B.,  g.c.s.l,  G.C.V.O.,  A.D.C.,  late  Regent  of. 
Orchha.    His    Highness    Maharaja  Mahindra 
Sawai  Sir  Partap  Singh  Bahadur,  G.C.S.I., 
Q.C.I.E.,  Maharaja  of. 
Sirohi.   His  Highness  Maharajadhiraja  Maharao 
Sir   Kesri  Singh  Bahadur,  g.c.le.,  kc.s.l, 
Maharao  of. 

Salutes  of  15  guns. 
Benares.    His  Highness  Maharaja  Sir  Parbhu 
Narayen  Singh  Bahadur,  g.c.le.,  Maharaja  of. 
Bhavnagar.   His  HighnessKrishna  Kumarsinhji' 

Maharaja  of. 
Jind.  Honorary  Lieutenant-Colonel  His  High- 
ness Maharaja  Sir  Ranbir  Singh,  Rajendra 
Bahadur,  g.c.le.,  k.c.s.l,  Maharaja  of. 
Junagadh  (or  Junagarh\  His  Highness  Vali 
Ahad  Mohabat  Khanji,  Rasulkhanji,  Nawab 
of. 

Kapurthala.  Honorary  Lieutenant-Colonel  His 
Highness  Maharaja  Sir  Jagatjit  Jringh  Bahadur, 
G.c.s.l,  Maharaja  of. 
Navanagar  (or  Nawanagar).  Honorary  Lieut- 
enant-Colonel His  Highness  Maharaja  Shri 
Sir  Ranjitsinhji  Vibhaji,  k.c.s.l,  Maharaja 
of. 

Rampur.  Honorary  Colonel  His  Highness 
Nawab  Sir  Muhammad  Hamid  Ali  Khan, 
Bahadur,  g.c.le.,  g.c.V.o.,  a.d.c,  Nawab  of. 

Salute  of  13  guns. 
Janjira.    His  Highness  Sidi  Sir  Ahmad  Khan 
Sidi  Ibrahim  Khan,  G.C.LE.,  Nawab  of. 

Salutes  of  11  guns. 
Barwani.    His  Highness  Rana  Sir  Ran  jit  Singh, 
Rana  of. 

Bhor.    His  Highness  Meherban  Slianker  Rav 

Chimnaji,  Pant  Sachiv  of. 
His  Highness  Aga  irir  Sultan  Muhammad  Shah 

Aga  khan,  G.C.S.L,  g.c.le.,  of  Bombay. 
Sachin.  Honorary  Captain  His  Highness  Nawab 
Sidi  Ibrahim  Mohamed  Yakub  Khan,  Nawab 
of. 

Shehr  and  Mokalla.  His  Highness  Sultan 
Sir  Ghalib  bin  Awadth  Al-Kayti,  k.c.le., 
Sulfcan  of. 

Vankaner  (or  Wankaner).  Honorary  Captain 
Raj  Saheb  6ii  Amarsinhji  Banesinhji,  K.C.LE., 
Raj  Saheb  of. 

Salutes  of  9  guns. 
Danta.   Maharana   Shri   Hamirbinhji  Jaswat- 
sinhji,  Maharana  of. 
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Dthala.  Amir  Nasr  bin  Shaif  bin  Sef  bin  Abdul 
Hadi,  Amir^f, 

Jamkhindi.  Honorary  Captain  Meherban  Sir 
Parashramrav  Ramcliandrarav,  k.o.i.e.,  Cliief 
of. 

Kanker.    Maliarajadhiraja  Kamal  Deo,  Ciiief  of. 
Las  Bela.    Mir  Kamal  Khan,  C.I.E.,  Jam  of. 
Tawngpeng.    H.  Kun  Hsang  Awn,    K.  S.  M., 
Sawbwa  of. 

Local  Salutes. 

Salutes  of  21  guns. 

Biiopal.  Tlie  Bea'ara  (or  Nawab  of).  "Within 
the  limits  of  her  (or  his)  own  territories, 
permanently. 

Indore.  The  Maharaja  (Holkar)  of.  Within 
the  limits  of  his  own  territories,  permanently. 

Jammn  and  Kashmir.  The  Maharaja  of.  With- 
in the  limits  of  his  own  territories,  per- 
manently. 

Salutes  of  1.3  guns. 
His  FACellency  the  Governor  of  Bushire.  At 
the  termination  of  an  official  visit. 

Sohites  of  12  guns. 
His  Excellency  Shaikh  Sir  Khaz'al  Khan, 
G.C.I. E.,  K.C.S.I.,  Shaikh  of  Muhammerah. 
Fired  by  British  Ships  of  War  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  at  the  termination  of  an  official  visit  by 
this  Chief. 

Salute  of  11  guns. 

His  Excellency  Shaikh  Tsa  bin  AH  al  Khalifah, 
o.s.l.,  Shaikh  of  Bahrain.  Fired  by  British 
Sliips  of  War  in  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  ter- 
mination of  an  official  visit  by  this  Chief. 

Salutes  of  5  guns. 
The  Shaikh  of  Kuwait.    Fired  by  British  Ships 
of  War  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  termination 
of  an  official  visit  by  this  Chief. 


The  Shaikh  of  Bahrain.  Fired  by  British  Shir>s  j 
of  War  in  the  PersianGulf  after  the  termination  \ 
of  an  official  visit  by  this  Chief.  ] 

The  Shaikh  of  Abu  Phabi.    Fired  by  British  i 
Ships  of  War  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  ter-  ; 
mination  of  an  official  visit  by  this  Chief.  j 
Eldest  son  of  the   Shaikh  of  Muhammerah.  I 
Fired  on  occasions  when  he  visits  one  of  His 
Majesty's  ?hips   as  his  father's  representa*  j 
tive.  ] 
Eldest  son  of  the  Shaikh  of  Kuwait.    Fired  \ 
on  occasions  when  he    visits  one  of  His  | 
Majesty's  Ships    as  his  father's   represen-  , 
tative.  ; 
The  Governor  of  IMuhammerah.   At  the  ter-  i 
mination  of  an  official  visit.  i 
The  Governor  of  Bunder  Abbas.   At  the  ter-  ' 
mination  of  an  official  visit.  ; 
The  Governor  of  Lingah.    At  the  termination  j 
of  an  official  visit. 

Salutes  of  S  guns.  \ 
The  Shaikh  of  Dibai.   Fired  by  British  Ships  ; 
of  War  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  termination  ! 
of  an  official  visit  by  this  Chief.  j 

The  Shaikh  of  Sharj^ah.  Fired  by  British  I 
Ships  of  War  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  i 
termination  of  an  official  visit  by  tliis  Chief.  ' 

Tlic  Shaikli  of  Ajman.  Fired  by  British  Ships 
of  War  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  termination 
of  an  official  visit  by  this  Chief.  \ 

The  Shaikh  of  Umm-ul-Qaiwain.  Fired  by 
British  Ships  of  War  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
at  the  termination  of  an  official  visit  by  this 
Chief. 

The  Shaikh  of  E,as-al-Khoima.  Fired  by  British 
Ships  of  War  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  ter- 
mination of  an  ofhcial  visit  by  this  Chief. 
Eldest  son  of  the  Shaikh  of  Bahrain.  Fired 
on  occasion  when  he  \isits  one  of  His  Majes- 
ty's Ships  as  his  father's  representative. 


SALARIES  OF  CHIEF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  are  the  tables  of  salaries  sanctioned  for  the  Chief  Officers  of  the  Administration 
of  India.  The  tables  are  liable  to  variation,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  pay  of  members 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  is  subject  to  a  deduction  of  4  per  cent,  for  subscription  towards 
annuity 

Pay  per  Annum 
Es. 


Viceroy  and  Governor-General        . .       . .   2,56,000 

Private  Secretary  to  Viceroy  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  27,000 

Military  Secretary  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  Viceroy  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  18,000 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  India    1,00,000 

Military  Secretary  it  Commander-in-Chief  in  India         . .       . .    18,000 

Members  (6)  of  the  Governor-General's  Council   80,000 

President,  Railway  Board   60,000 

Member,  Hallway  Board    48,000 

Secretaries  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Army  and  Public  Works  and  Legisla- 
tive Departments           . .       . .        . .       . .       . .       . .        . .       . .       . .  42,000 

Secretaries  to  the  (Government  of  India  in  the  Finance,  Foreign,  Home,  Revenue  and 

Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industry  and  Education  Departments   48,000 

Educational  Commissioner  33,000  to  36,000 

Comptroller  and  Auditor-General     54,000 

Controller  of  Currency                                                                             36,000  to  42,000 
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Pay  pel 
Annum. 
Rs. 

2  Accountants-General,  Class  I    33,000 

3  „                         »    II   30,000 

4  ,,                „        „    III   27,000 

1  Commissioner  of  Excise  and  Salt   30,000 

1  Director-General  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs    42,000  to  48,000 

2  Postmasters-General          . .       . .       . .  *     . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  30,000 

2  ,,             „    27,000 

3  „             „     24,000 

3       „             „    21,000 

1  Director,  Geological  Survey  of  India      24,000 

Deputy  Secretaries  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Finance  and  Foreign  Depart- 
ments     27,000 

Deputy  Secretaries  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Legislative  and  Home  De- 
partments                                                                                         ..  24,000 

Superintendent  of  Port  Blair                                                                     30,000  to  36,000 

1  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi    36,000 

1  Director,  Criminal  Intelligence   36,000 

1  Deputy  Director,  Criminal  Intelligence   18,000  to  24,000 

Inspector-General  of  Forests   31,800 

Surveyor-General,  Survey  of  India   36,000 

1  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  in  India   21,000  to  24,200 

1  Director-General,  Indian  Medical  Service   36,000 

1  Director-General  of  Archaeology  in  India     20,400 

I  Director-General  of  Commercial  Intelligence   24,000 

Controller  of  Stationery  and  Printing                                                         18,000  to  27,000 

Governors  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal    1,28,000 

Private  Secretaries  to  Governors  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal       . .       . .       . .  18,000 

Surgeons  to  Governors  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  12,000 

Military  Secretary  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  Governors  of  Madras.  Bombay,  and  Bengal. .  12,000 

Bishop  of  Calcutta   45,975 

Bishop  of  Madras    25,600 

Bishop  of  Bombay   25,600 

Chief  Justice  of  Bengal    72,000 

Chief  Justices  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  . .  60,000 
Puisne  Judges  of  the  High  Courts  of  Calcutta  (3  5),  Madras  (6),  Bombay  <6),  and  the 

United  Provinces  (6)    48,000 

Chief  Judge  of  the  Chief  Court,  Punjab    48,000 

Burma    48,000 

Judges  of  the  Chief  Court,  Punjab  (4),  and  Burma  (4;,  except  Chief  Judges    . .       . .  42,000 

7  Political  Residents,  1st  class      48,000 

8  „             „       2nd  class               ..       ..    33,000 

Political  Officers  on  time  scale                                                                   5,400  to  28,800 

Provincial  Salaries. 

N.B. — Acting  and  other  allowances  are  not  included  in  the  salaries  shown, 
Bengal. 

Governor     1'20,000 

3  Members  of  Council    ^t'nnJI 

1  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue    o^nnn 

5  Commissioners  of  Divisions    d&.uuu 

1  Chief  Secretary  to  Government   oo'nnn 

3  Secretaries  to  Government      Vonnn 

3  Under  Secretaries  to  Government                                                       •  •       •  •  i^,uuu 

1  Excise  Commissioner       . .         ...    l^'SS? 

1  Chairman  of  Corporation  of  Calcufc  ta     . .       . .   -,  o  nAn  nnn 

1  Deputy  ditto    ^    12,000  to  i»,uuo 

II  Collector  of  Customs,  Calcutta                                                               ..  I^'SSS 

12  Magistrates  and  Collectors,  1st  grade   „V«nn 

q                                       2nd     ;;      . .       . .       . .       . .       c .       . .       . .  21,600 

4  v.                                            ..                -                ..  38,000 
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Pay  per 
Annum. 
Rs. 

19  Joint  Magistrates  and  Deputy  Collectors,  1st  grade   10,800 

17                „                    „            „         2nd     „   8,400 

Assistant  Magistrates  and  Collectors       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .    4,800  to  6,000 

3  District  and  Sessions  Judges,  1st  grade    36,000 

16       „                „          „       2nd     „    30,000 

37       „                „                   3rd      „    24,000 

1  Chief  Judge;  Presidency  Courts  of  Small  Causes    30,000 

^  Judges                                                                                           (      12,000,  13,500 

D  duages                „           „           „        „                                        J  15,Q00  and  16,800 

1  Advocate  General   36,000 

1  Solicitor  to  Government            . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  60,000 

1  Registrar,  High  Court    24,000 

1  Inspector-General  of  Police                                                                     30,000  to  36,000 

1  Director  of  Public  Instruction                                                                24,000.  to  30,000 

1  Private  Secretary  to  H.  E.  The  Governor       .    18,000 

1  Director  of  Agriculture   18,000 

1  Director  of  Land  Records     20, 600 

1  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Revenue                                   .  18,000 


Bihar  and  Orissa. 


1  Lieutenant  Governor    1,00,000 

3  Members  of  the  Exeoutivo  Council    60,000 

1  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue    42,000 

1  Chief  Secretary  to  Government   36,000 

2  Secretaries  to  Government    27,000 

3  Under  Secretaries  to  Government    12,000 

5  Commissioners    35,000 

10  Magistrates  and  Collectors,  1st  grade   27,000 

11  „  2nd     „   21,600 

12  „  „  3rd      „   18,000 

11  Joint  Magistrates  and  Deputy  Collectors,  1st  grade   10,800 

11  „  „  „  2nd     „     ..       ^   8,400 

-Assistant  Magistrates  and  Collectors    4,800  to  6,000 

2  District  and  Sessions  Judges,  1st  grade    36,000 

5  „  ,,  2nd     „    30,000 

7  „  „  3rd     „    ,   24,000 

1  Commissioner  of  Excise  and  Salt    17,280 

1  Director  of  Land  Records  and  Surveys  . ,    21,600 

1  Director  of  Agriculture   18,000 

1  Inspector-General  of  Police    30,000  to  36,OOo 

1  Director  of  Public  Instruction   24,00(1 


Assam. 

1  Chief  Commissioner    60,000 

2  Commissioners       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .        . .       . .       . .       . .       • .  33,000 

2  Secretaries  to  Chief  Commissioner   27,000  and  21,600 

6  Deputy  Commissioners,  1st  grade    27,000 

7  2nd     „    21,600 

7                      "            3rd     „          ..    18,000 

4  Assistant        „            1st      „    10,800 

4                      „            2nd     „    8,400 

-     l\                            3rd     „                                                              5,400  to  6,000 

2  Under  Secretaries  to  Chief  Commissioner   12,000 

1  Inspector-General  of  Police    27,000 

1  Director  of  Public  Instruction                                                              15,000  to  18,000 

1  Director  of  Land  Records  and  Agriculture    21,600 

1  Excise  Commissioner      21,600 
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Pay  per 
Annum. 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh. 

1  Lieutenant  Governor    » »       , .       , .     i  00,000 

1  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  ,       , ,       . .  'se'oOO 

2  Members  of  the  Board  of  Revenue    42,000 

2  Secretaries  to  Government    , »       ,  ^  20,000  and  22,000 

1  Secretary  to  Board  of  Revenue  ,       . .  27,000 

3  Under  Secretaries  to  Government    15,600,  12,000,  and  12,000 

9  Commissioners  of  Divisions        . ,       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . ,  35,000 

1  Commissioner  for  Kumaon         . .   ,       . .  3o]oOO 

1  Opium  Agent     ,  30,000  to  36,000 

19  Magistrates  and  Collectors,  1st  grade   27,00  0 

17        ;;                        2nd    22,000 

4  Deputy  Commissioners,  1st  grade    22,OOo 

16                      „          2nd    20,OOo 

14  Joint  Magistrates,  1st  grade    12,000 

8  Assistant  Commissioners,  1st  grade       . .       . ,    9,600 

21  Joint  Magistrates  and  Assistant  Commissioners,  2nd  grade   8,400 

-Assistant    „  „  ;;    4,800  to  6,000 

3  Deputy  Commissioners  for  Kumaon   12,000,  12,000  and  18,000 

1  City  Magistrate,  Lucknow   12,000 

1  Superintendent,  Dehra  Dun    18,000 

1  Judicial  Commissioner  •    42,000 

2  Additional  Judicial  Commissioners   38,000  and  40.000 

2  District  and  Sessions  Judges,  1st  grade    ..       ..  36,000 

(5  ;;  2nd  „   30,000 

7  „  „  3rd   27,000 

iQ  „  „  4th  „   22,000 

5  „  „  6th  „   20,000 

1  Registrar,  High  Court     '  . .  19,200 

1  Inspector-General  of  Police    30,000  to  36,000 

1  Director  of  Public  Instruction   24,000 


Punjab. 

1  Lieutenant  Governor       .,    1,00,000 

1  Chief  Secretary  to  Government    36,000 

3  Secretaries  to  Government   18,000,18,000  and  21,600 

3  Under  Secretaries  to  Government  » .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  ^»^^^'  1^,000  and  12,000 
1  Under  Secretary,  Police  Department^  and  Inspector-General  of  Police       . .       , .  33,600 

1  Under  Secretary,  Educational  Depaiiaaemt    21,000 

2  Financial  Commissioners  . .       . .   _  ^* ;  _  f  caS 

2  Secretaries  to  Financial  Commissioner  ,  1^,000  and  15»o00 

5  Commissioners  od,000 

14  Deputy  Commissioners,  1st  grade      oI'2n?» 

1n{\                          .           ..           ..                       ••  ^1,DUU 

;;       g^d    "  ..   

14  Assistant  Commissioners,  Ist  grade   10,800 

14      -                             2nd     "   ^'40^ 

2       "                »'            3°^     "         ;;   6,000 

2  Divisional  Judges,  1st  grade      V.     ^n'nnA 

4  „  2nd   

7                           3rd     "    27,000 

"              r.      4th      "          */.        ..    21,600 

1  Sub'-Judge  and  Judge,  Small  Ca  us'e  Court,  Simla    15,000 

1  Registrar  of  the  Chief  Court        . .       .  •    27'000 

1  Legal  Remembrancer       *.                 •   * 

1  Inspector-General  of  Police    91'finn 

1  Director  of  Public  Instruction    ^  .      -   • 
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Pay  per 
Annum » 
Ra. 

Burma. 


1  Lieutenant  Governor    1,00,000 

1  Chief  Secretary  to  Government   36,000 

2  Secretaries               „    27,000 

3  Undersecretaries   12,000,  10,200,  8,400 

2  Assistant  Secretaries                                                                          12,000  and  8,520 

1  Financial  Commissioner   42,000 

1  Settlement  Commissioner  and  Director  of  Land  Record?    33,000 

1  Deputy  Director  of  Land  Records    19,200 

1  Secretary  to  Financial  Commissioner   21,600 

1  Director  of  Agriculture   21.600 

8  Commissioners  of  Divisions      33,000 

18  Deputy  Commissioners,  1st  grade    27,000 

18       „             „              2nd     „    21,600 

18       „             „              3rd     „    18,000 

12  Assistant      „             1st     „    12,000 

13  „              2nd     „   8,400 

10       „             „             3rd     „    7,200 

62       „             „              4th      „                                                                 5,400  to  6,000 

1  Judicial  Commissioner     42,00^ 

2  Divisional  Judges,  1st  grade   33,00^ 

1  „             „        2nd     „    30,000 

2  „             „        3rd      „      27,000 

2       „             „        4th     „    21,600 

8  District         „    18,000 

1  Registrar,  Chief  Court,  Lower  Burma   8,400 

1  Government  Advocate                                                                     18,000  to  21,600 


Central  Provinces. 

1  Chief  Commissioner      62,000 

1  Chief  Secretary    33,000 

3  Secretaries    ..       19,800,  21,600  and  24,000 

2  „   31,800  and  34,000 

4  Under-Secretaries   8,800,  10,400,  12,000  and  12,000 

2  Assistant  Secretaries    7,400  and  11,760 

1  Financial  Commissioner   42,000 

5  Commissioners  of  Divisions    33,000 

11  Deputy  Commissioners,  1st  class        ..       ..       ..'      ..    27,000 

12  „  „  2nd     „    21,600 

12      „  „  3rd     „      18,000 

9  Assistant  1st     „    10,800 

9      „  „  2nd     „    8,400 

-       „  „  3rd     „    4,800  to  6,000 

1  Judicial  Commissioner   42,000 

4  Additional  Judicial  Commissioners      36,000 

12  District  and  Sessions  Judges   21,600  and  33,000 

1  Inspector-General  of  Police    27,000  to  33,000 

1  Director  of  Public  Instruction   18,000  to  24,000 


Madras. 


3  Members  of  Council    64.000 

9  High  Court  judges     48.000 

1  First  Member,  Board  of  Revenue    45,000 

1  Second  Member           „      42,000 

1  Third  Member             „    36,000 

1  Fourth  Member           „                                                 . .    36,000 

1  Chief  Secretary  to  Government   45,000 

1  Revenue  Secretary  to  Government       , .      36,000 

1  Secretary  to  Government                                              . .    30,000 

1  Private  Secretary  to  Governor   18,000 

2  Under  Secretariee  to  GovenimeDt         . .       . .       . .    12,000 


SalaHes  of  Chief  Officers 
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Pay  per 
AoQum* 

iviadras — conld-» 

1  Secretary  to  Commissioners  (if  Land  Revenues  i,  18  OOO  to  21600 

1  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Salt,  &c.     ..  *  18*000  to  21*600 

22  District  and  Sessions  Judges    \  \  24,000  to  36:000 

1  Registrar,  High  Court   isjooo  to  21,600 

1  Advocate  General  . .       . .       . .       . .       , .       . .       . ,        , ,       ,  ^       ^  ^       21  600 

1  Government  Solicitor       . .       . .       . ,       . ,       . .         ,  * '       *  *       i  q*onn 

1  Chief  Judge,  Small  Cause  Cuurt   24,*000 

1  Commissioner  of  Coorg  ,       ,,    24  000 

1  Resident  in  Travancore     . .       . .       . ,       . .       . .       , ,        , .       , ,       ^  33*600 

1  Inspector-General  of  Police    \\  30,000  to  36^000 

9  Collectors,  1st  grade       . ,       . .       . .       . ,       , .       . ,       . ,       , ,       ^  ^        30  qoO 

H         „        2nd     „    \\        \\  27!000 

1  President,  Corporation  of  Madras    21  600 

6  Collectors,  3rd  grade        ..    ^,       \\       \\  21^600 

17  Sub-Collectors  and  Joint  Magistrates,  1st  grade    14  400 

»  »  o         2nd     „    ; ;  lolsOO 

»  »  3rd     „    8,400 

-  Assistant  Collectors  and  Magistrates  , .  . .  , ,  , .  . ,  , ,  4,800  to  6  000 
1  Director  of  Public  Instruction   . ,  24,000  to  3o|o00 


Bombay. 

3  Members  of  Council    64,000 

1  Chief  Secretary  to  Government     45,000 

1  Secretary  to  Government   37,500 

1        »  ,»      30,000 

1  Private  Secretary  to  Governor   18,000 

2  Under  Secretaries  to  Government    15,000 

1  Inspector-General  of  Prisons    21,600  to  24,000 

1  Inspector-General  of  Police    30,000  to  36.000 

4  Commissioners  of  Divisions,  including  the  commissioner  of  Customs      ..36,000  and  42,000 

1  Commissioner  in  Sind    45,000 

1  Municipal  Commissioner,  Bombay        . .    30.000 

13  Senior  Collectors   27,900 

15  Junior       „    21,600 

9  Assistant  Collectors,  1st  grade   14,400 

17  „  „        2nd     „     10,800 

18  „  „        3rd     ,   8,400 

„  „        4th      „   4,800  to  6,000 

1  Collector  in  Sind   21,600 

]  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Sind  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       < .       . .       ...  13,200 

1  Judicial  Commissioner  in  Sind   42,000 

1  Additional  Judicial  Commissioner  in  Sind    36,000 

2  District  and  Sessions  Judges — 1st  grade    30,000 

6       „  „  „       2nd     „    27,900 

11       „             „             „       3rd      „    21,600 

1  Prothonotary  and  Registrar,  High  Court                                                  20,400  to  24,000 

1  Administrator  General  and  Official  Trustee                                              24,000  to  30,000 

1  Registrar,  High  Court    20,400 

1  Chief  Judge,  Small  Cause  Court   24,000 

1  Remembrancer  of  Legal  Affairs   30,000 

1  Government  Solicitor    30,000 

1  Advocate  General   24,000 

1  Agent  to  the  Governor  in  Kathiawar     . .   36,000 

1  Resident  and  Senior  Political  Agent   27,000 

26  Political  Officers  on  time  scale  of  pay   5,400  to  10,200  &  11,400  to  23,400 

1  Director  of  Publ\p  Instruction   24,000  to  30,000 


Industries 

A  resolution  issued  by  the  Government  of 
India  in  May,  1916,  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
possibilities  of  further  industrial  development 
in  India  and  to  submit  its  recommendations 
with  special  reference  to  the  following  ques- 
tions:— (rt)  Whether  new  openings  for  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  Indian  capital  in  com- 
merce and  industry  can  be  indicated ;  (6) 
Whether  and  if  so  in  what  manner  Government 
can  usefully  give  direct  encouragement  to  the 
industrial  develo-pment:  (1)  By  rendering  tech- 
nical advice  more  freely  available  ;  (2)  by  the 
demonstration  of  the  practical  possibility  on  a 
commercial  scale  of  particular  industries ;  (3)  by 
affording  directly  or  indirectly  financial  assis- 
tance to  industrial  enterprises,  or  (4)  by  any 
other  means  which  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  existing  fiscal  olicy  of  the  Government  of 
India . 

Subjects  Excluded.— The  original  Reso- 
lution expressly  directed  that  certain  matters 
should  be  excluded  from  consideration.  In 
framing  the  terms  of  reference,  said  the  Resolu- 
tion, It  has  been  found  necessary  to  exclude  tv.'O 
matters  from  the  scope  of  the  Commission's 
labours.  In  the  first  place  any  consideration 
of  the  present  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government 
of  India  has  been  excluded  from  its  enquiries. 
In  the  next  place  it  was  not  proposed  that  the 
Commission  should  re-examine  those  aspects  ot 
technical  and  industrial  education  which  have 
recently  been  dealt  with  by  a  committee  work- 
ing in  England  and  India,  whose  reports  are 
at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India. 

Personnel. — The  Commission,  as  originally 
appointed,  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen : 
President  Sir  T.  H.  Holland.  Members; — Mr. 
Chatterton,  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy  Ebra- 
him,  Mr.  E.  Hopkinson,  Mr.  C.  E.  Low,  C.S., 
Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  Sir  R.  N.  Muk- 
kerjee,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Stewart  and  Sir  D.  J.  Tata. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was  unable  to  serve  on 
account  of  ill-health . 

Mr.  E.  Hopkinson  was  compelled  for  the 
same  reason  to  retire. 

The  commission  met  in  October  1916  and 
proceeded  on  tour,  but  in  February  1917,  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Thomas  Pfolland  to  the 
presidency  of  the  newly  constituted  Indian 
Munitions  Board  necessitated  an  interruption  of 
the  Commission's  work  for  some  months.  The 
tour  was  resumed  in  November,  1917.  Sir 
Thomas  Holland  presided  over  the  opening 
session  in  Bombay,  after  which  he  left  the 
Commission  and  returned  to  his  duties  on  the 
Munitions  Board.  The  presidency  of  the  com- 
mission was  assumed  by  Sir  Rajendranath 
Mukerji. 

The  Report. 

The  Report  of  the  Commission,  which  was 
issued  in  October  1918,  is  summarised  : — 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  constructive 
proposals  depend  on  the  acceptance  of  two 
principles  : — (1)  that  in  future  Government  must 
play  an  active  part  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  with  the  aim  of  making 
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India  more  self-contained  in  respect  of  men  and 
material,  and  (2)  that  it  is  impossible  for  Govern-  jl 
ment  to  undertake  that  part,  unless  provide  jl 
w'ith  adequate  administrative  equipment  an  (| 
forearmed  with  reliable  scientific  and  technical  j| 
advise.  j 
With  these  principles  in  mind,  it  will  be  con-  \ 
vcnicnt  first  to  glance  at  the  administrative  > 
machinery  which  the  Commission  proposes  and  [ 
then  to  examine  the  work  which  it  is  intended  ] 
to  do.   The  administrative  proposals  include 
the  creation  of  imperial  and  provincial  depart- 
ments of  Industries  and  of  an  Imperial  Indus* 
trial  Service.   The  imperial  department  would 
be  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Exe* 
cutive  Council,  assisted  by  a  board  of  three 
members  entitled  the  Indian  Industries  Board 
and  be  responsible  for  the  industrial  policy  of 
Government  and  the  inauguration  and  carrying 
out  of  a  uniform  programme  of  industrial 
development   throughout   the    country.    The  , 
actual  administrative  w^ork  would  be  almost 
entirely  decentralised  and  would  devolve  on 
Local  Governments.   The  performance  of  these 
duties  would  necessitate  the  employment  of  a 
large  staff  of  officers  whose  qualifications  would 
primarily  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  mechani- 
cal engineering;  and  the  formation  of  an  Im- 
perial Industrial  Service  is  suggested  in  order  to 
safeguard  Government  against  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  casual  recruiting.   This  service 
would  consist  mainly  of  mechanical  engineers 
and  engineering  technologists  the  majority  of 
whom  would  be  employed  under  the  Local 
Governments.   The  headquarters  of  the  De- 
partment and  of  the  Board  should  be  with  the 
Government  of  India. 

The  provincial  departments  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  Directors  of  Industries,  assisted  by 
specialists  and  technical  advisers  who  would 
usually  be  seconded  from  imperial  services  for 
work  under  the  Local  Government.  A  provin-? 
cial  Director  would  thus  be  able  to  develop 
the  industries  of  his  province  with  the  help  of 
competent  engineers  and  scientists.  He  M^ould  3 
be  advised  by  a  provincial  Board  of  Industries 
composed  mainly  of  non-officials  and  he  should 
hold  the  post  of  a  secretary  to  Government  to 
secure  expeditious  and  effective  despatch  of 
work. 

Future  Possibilities.— It  now  remains  to 
consider  the  work  which  this  organisation  is  to 
carry  out  and  the  conditions  of  India  which 
render  essential  a  policy  of  active  intervention 
on  the  part  of  Government  in  the  industrial 
atfairs  of  the  country.    The  first  chapters 
of  the  report  deal  with  India  as  an  Industrial 
country,  her  present  position  and  her  potenti- 
alities.   They  show  how  little  the  march  of 
modern  industry  has  affected  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Indian  population,  which  remains  en- 
gro^.sed  in  agriculture,  winning  a  bare  subsistence 
from  the  soil  by  antiquated  methods  of  culti^ 
vation.   Such  changes  as  have  been  wrought 
in  rural  areas  are  the  effects  of  economic  rather  • 
than  of  industrial  evolution.  In  certain  centres  | 
the  progress  of  western  industrial  methods  is  : 
discernible ;  and  a  number  of  these  are  described  i 
in  order  to  present  a  picture  of  the  conditions 
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under  which  industries  are  carried  on,  attention 
being  drawn  to  the  shortage  and  to  the  general 
inefficiency  of  Indian  labour  and  to  the  lack  of 
an  indigenous  supervising  agency.  Proposals 
are  made  for  the  better  exploitation  of  the  forests 
and   fisheries.  In   discussing  the  industrial 
deficiencies  of  India,  the  report  shows  how  un- 
equal the  development  of  our  industrial  system 
has  been.   Money  has  been  invested  in  com- 
merce rather  than  industries,  and  only  those 
industries  have  been  taken  up  which  appeared 
to  offer  safe  and  easy  profits.   Previous  to  the 
war,  too  ready  reliance  was  placed  on  imports 
from  overseas,  and  this  habit  was  fostered  by 
the  Government  practice  of  purchasing  stores 
in  England.   India  produces  nearly  all  the  raw 
materials  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  a 
modern  community;  but  is  unable  to  manu- 
facture many  of  the  articles   and  materials 
essential  alike  in  times  of  peace  and  war.  For 
instance,  her  great  textile  industries  are  depen- 
dent upon  supplies  of  imported  machinery  and 
would  have  to  shut  down  if  command  of  the 
seas  were  lost.  It  is  vital,  therefore, for  Govern- 
ment to  ensure  the  establishment  in  India  of 
those  industries  whose  absence  exposes  us  to 
grave  danger  in  event  of  war.   The  report 
advocates  the  introduction  of  modern  methods 
of  agriculture  and  in  particular  of  labour-saving 
machinery.    Greater  efficiency  in  cultivation 
and  in  preparing  produce  for  the  market  would 
follow,  labour  now  wastefully  employed  would 
be  set  free  for  industries,  and  the  establishment 
of  shops  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  ma- 
chinery would  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  huge  engi- 
neering industry.  After  examining  the  resources 
for  generating  power,  the  report  says  the  coal 
of  India  is  generally  of  a  poor  quality  and  the 
radius  within  which  it  can  be  economically  use  a 
is  accordingly  limited.   Moreover,  the  extension 
of    metallurgical  industries   already  started 
involves  a  severe  attack  on  our  visible  sup- 
plies of  cooking  coal.   The  Commission  recom- 
mends a  special  survey  of  the  coal  position  in 
India.   The  oil  fields  of  Burma  are  being  rapidly 
drained  and  no  others  of  equal  value  have  been 
proved.   Wind  power  is  too  intermittent  for 
industrial  use.   Attention  should  be  directed 
to  more  economical  methods  of  using  wood 
fuel,  and  new  materials  for  industrial  alcohol 
should   be  investigated.   The   harnessing  of 
water  power  appears,  however,  to  afford  a  more 
reliable  source  of  energy,  especially  with  a  view 
to  the  development  of  thermo-electric  indus- 
tries ;  and  Government  is  urgently  enjoined  to 
undertake  a  hydrographic  survey  in  order  to 
determine  the  places  which  offer  possibilities 
for  the  establishment  of  hydro-electric  instal- 
lations. 

The  Indian  in  Industries. — The  next  chap- 
ters deal  with  "  The  Indian  in  Industries.' 
They  discuss  measures  designed  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  Indian  artisan  and  to  encour' 
age  the  educated  Indian  to  take  part  in 
industrial  enterprise.  It  is  shown  that  the 
relative  lowness  of  wages  paid  to  Indian 
labour  is  counter-balanced  by  the  comparative 
inefficiency  of  the  individual  Indian,  workman. 
The  Commission  assigns  three  causes  for  this 
inefficiency,  viz.,  the  absence  of  education,  the 
prevailing  low  standard  of  comfort  and  the 
effects  of  preventible  disease.  The  Commission 
expressed  itself  in  favour  of  universal  primary 


education,  but  considers  that  it  would  be  unfair 
and  unjust  to  impose  upon  employers  this  duty, 
which  devolves  rather  upon  the  State  and  local 
authorities.  But  education  of  a  technical  kind 
s  also  required  and  the  method  of  instruction 
t®  be  followed  will  vary  for  \vorkers  in  organised 
and  for  workers  in  cottage  industries,  the  latter 
of  whom,  it  may  be  remarked,  considerably 
exceed  the  former  in  numbers.  For  cottage 
industries  the  Commission  proposes  an  efficient 
system  of  education  in  industrial  schools  ad- 
ministered by  head  masters  with  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  industries  taught,  and  controlled 
by  the  Departments  of  Industries.  The  exten- 
sion of  marketing  facilities  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  teaching  of  improved  processes. 
In  the  case  of  organised  industries  mechanical 
engineering  is  taken  as  a  typical  instance,  and 
the  proposals  include  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  organised  apprenticeship  for  a  period 
of  four  or  five  years,  with  practical  training  in 
the  workshops  and  theoretical  instruction  in 
attache d  t e aching  institutions . 

The  Commission  places  better  housing  in  the 
forefront  of  its  recommendations  to  raise  the 
standard  of  comfort  of  the  Indian  artisan.  Sub- 
ject to  certain  safeguards,  Government  should 
use  its  powers  under  the  Land  Acquisition  Act 
to  acquire  sites  forindustrial  dwellings,  and  land 
so  acquired  should  be  leased  to  employers  on 
easy  terms.  Special  remedies  are  proposed  in 
the  case  of  Bombay,  where  the  problems  of 
congestion  are  unique.  General  measures  of 
welfare  work  among  factory  employees  are  also 
suggested  and  special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  public  health.  The 
elimination  of  such  diseases  as  hookworm  and 
malaria,  which  are  prevalent  almost  every- 
where in  India,  would  add  enormously  to  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  Indian  labourer. 

The  general  aversion  from  industrial  pursuits 
of  the  educated  Indian  is  ascribed  to  hereditary 
predisposition  accentuated  by  an  unpractical 
system  of  education.  A  complete  revolution 
in  the  existing  methods  of  training  is  pro- 
posed. For  manipulative  industries,  such  as 
mechanical  engineering,  an  apprenticeship 
system,  similar  to  that  suggested  for  artisans 
should  be  adopted.  The  youth  who  aspires 
to  become  a  foreman  or  an  engineer,  must  learn 
to  take  off  his  coat  at  the  start  and  should  serve 
a  term  of  apprenticeship  in  the  workshops, 
supplemented  by  courses  of  theoretical  instruc- 
tion. At  the  conclusion  of  thisperiod  oftraining 
he  may  be  allowed  to  specialise  in  particular 
subjects.  For  non-manipulative  or  opera- 
tive industries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaching 
institution  should  be  the  main  training  ground, 
though  practical  experience  is  also  necessary. 
Special  proposals  are  made  for  commercial  and 
mining  education ;  and  the  future  establish- 
ment of  two  imperial  colleges  is  adumbrated, 
one  for  the  highest  grade  of  engineering  and  the 
other  for  metallurgy.  To  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  close  relations  between  the 
training  institutions  and  the  world  of  industry 
the  general  control  of  technical  education 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Industries. 

Government  intervention.—The  remain- 
ing chapters  of  the  report  deal  more  spe-' 
cifically  with    Government   intervention  in 
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industries.  Government  clung  long  to  the 
tradition  of  laissez  faire  in  industrial  matters ; 
but  when  in  recent  years  it  attempted  to  play 
a  more  active  part  in  industrial  development, 
its  efforts  were  rendered  futile  by  the  absence 
of  scientific  and  technical  advice  to  assist  it  in 
estimating  the  value  of  industrial  propositions, 
and  by  the  lack  of  any  suitable  agency  to  carry 
out  approved  proposals.  To  remedy  the  first 
of  these  defects,  a  reorganisation  of  the  existing 
scientific  services  is  advocated,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  unite  in  imperialservices,  classified  according 
to  science  subjects,  all  the  scattered  workers 
now  engaged  in  the  provinces  on  isolated  tasks. 
Rules  are  suggested  to  govern  the  relations 
between  the  members  of  these  services  and 
private  industrialists  seeking  advice.  The  situ- 
ation of  research  institutes  and  the  conditions 
and  terms  of  employment  of  these  services  are 
questions  for  the  decision  of  which  the  Commis- 
sion considers  that  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  is  necessary. 

The  administrative  machinery  with  which 
Government  must  be  equipped  and  some  of  the 
functions  which  that  machinery  will  enable  it  to 
perform  have  already  been  described  ;  but  there 
are  many  other  directions  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  industries  can  be  stimulated.  TJseluI 
and  up-to-date  information  on  commercial  and 
industrial  matters  is  essential  both  for  Govern- 
ment and  for  private  merchants  and  industria- 
lists. A  scheme  is  propounded  for  collecting 
such  information  and  for  making  it  available 
to  the  public  through  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Industries.  The  purchase  of  Government 
stores  in  the  past  has  been  conducted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  handicap  Indian  manufactures  in 
competing  for  orders  and  to  retard  industrial 
developmentin  India.  The  Commission  proposes 
that  the  Department  of  Industries  should  be 
in  charge  of  this  work  and  that  orders  should 
not  be  placed  with  the  Stores  Department  of 
the  India  Office  until  the  manufacturing  capabi- 
lities of  India  have  first  been  exhausted.  A 
chapter  is  concerned  with  the  law  of  land 
acquisition  and  enunciates  principles  in  accord- 
ance with  which  Government  might  compul- 
sorily  acquire  sites  for  industrial  undertakings  ; 
in  another,  the  various  methods  by  which  Gov- 
ernment might  render  direct  technical  aid  to 
industries  are  explained.  The  Commission  con- 
siders that  ordinarily  Government  itself  should 
undertake  manufacturing  operations  only  for 
the  production  of  lethal  munitions.  The 
administration  of  the  Boiler  Acts,  the  Mining 
Hules  and  the  Electricity  Act,  the  employment 
of  jail  labour,  the  prevention  of  adulteration, 
patents,  and  the  registration  of  business  names, 
of  trade  marks  and  of  partnerships,  are  matters 
which  are  specifically  dealt  with.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  CommiSTiion  the  compulsory  registration 
of  partnerships  is  practicable  and  the  question 
should  be  examined  by  Government  with  a  view 
to  legislation. 

Small  and  Cottage  Industries.— Industrial 
co-operation  is  discussed  with  reference  to 
small  and  cottage  industries ;  and  the  vexed 
question  of  railway  rates  on  industries  is 
considered.  The  Commission  thinks  that 
reduced  rates  to  and  from  ports  have  been 
prejudicial  to  industrial  development  and 
that  the  position  requires  careful  examination 
with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  existing  anomalies . 


In  particular  it  should  be  possible  to  increase 
the  rates  on  raw  produce  for  export  and  on 
imports  other  than  machinery  and  stores  for 
industrial  use.  The  addition  of  a  commercial 
member  to  the  Railway  Board  and  the  better 
representation  of  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  at  the  Railway  Conference  would  help 
to  secure  a  more  equable  system  of  rating.  The 
improvement  of  waterways  and  the  formation  of 
a  Waterways  Trust  at  Calcutta  are  also  proposed. 

The  Commission  lays  emphasis  on  the  disorga- 
nisation of  Indian  capital  and  its  shyness  in 
coming  forward  for  industrial  development. 
There  is  no  lack  of  moneyin  the  country,  yet  the 
industrialist  cannot  obtain  the  use  of  it  except 
on  terms  so  exorbitant  as  to  devour  a  large  part 
of  his  profits.  There  is  a  crying  necessity  lor  the 
extension  of  banking  facilities  in  the  moiussil. 
The  Commission  is  disposed  to  favour  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  industrial  bank  or  banks ;  but  it 
considers  that  the  appointment  of  an  expert  com- 
mittee is  necessary  to  deal  with  this  subject  and 
ask  Government  to  take  action  at  an  early  date . 
As  an  'interim  '  measure,  aschemeis  popounded 
for  the  provisions  of  current  finance  to  middle 
class  industrialists,  by  which  the  banks  would 
open  cash  creditsin  favour  of  applicants  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Industries  on  the  guaran- 
tee of  Government.  Various  other  methods  of 
financialassistance  by  Government  are  suggested, 
in  particular  the  provision  of  plant  for  small  and 
cottage  industries  on  the  hire-purchase  system. 

Position  summed  up.— To  sum  up,  the 

Commission  finds  that  India  is  a  country  rich  in 
raw  materials  and  in  industrial  possibilities,  but 
poor  in  manufacturing  accomplishment.  The 
deficiencies  in  her  industrial  system  are  such  as 
to  render  her  liable  tof  oreign  penetration  in  time 
of  peace  and  to  serious  dangers  in  time  of  war. 
Her  labour  is  inefficient,  but  for  this  reason 
capable  of  vast  improvement.  She  relies  almost 
entirely  on  foreign  sources  for  foremen  and  super- 
visors ;  and  her  intelligentsia  have  yet  to  de  ve  lop 
a  right  tradition  of  industrialism.  Her  stores 
of  money  lie  inert  and  idle.  The  necessity  of 
securing  the  economic  safety  of  the  country  and 
the  inability  of  the  people  to  secure  it  without 
the  co-operation  and  stimulation  of  Government 
impose,  therefore,  on  Government  a  policy  of 
energetic  intervention  in  industrial  affairs,  and 
to  discharge  the  multifarious  activities  which 
this  policy  demands.  Government  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  suitable  industrial  equipment  in  the 
form  of  imperial  and  provincial  departments  of 
Industries. 

The  recurring  cost  of  the  proposals  is  estimat- 
ed at  Rs.  86  lakhs  ;  they  involve  a  capital  expen- 
ture  of  Rs.  150  lakhs,  mainly  on  educational 
institutions,  and  a  further  capital  outlay  of 
Rs.  66  lakhs  is  anticipated  for  future  develop- 
ments. The  Commission  considers  that  this 
expenditure  may  be  worked  up  to  at  the  end  of 
a  period  of  7  years. 

Pandit  Malaviya  appended  a  minute  of  dissent 
objecting  to  the  appointment  of  an  Industrial 
Service  and  recommending  the  enlistment  of 
the  necessary  staff  for  a  term  of  years. 

Pending  the  formal  constitution  of  the 
Industries  Department  the  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  President 
of  the  Munitions  Board. 
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The  Star 

The  Order  of  the  Star  of  India  was  instituted 
by  Queen  Victoria  in  1861,  and  enlarged  in  1866, 
1876,  1897,  1902,  and  1911,  and  the  dignity  of 
Knight  Grand  Commander  may  be  conferred  on 
Princes  or  Chiefs  of  India,  or  upon  British  sub- 
jects for  important  and  loyal  service  rendered  to 
the  Indian  Empire  ;  the  second  and  third  classes 
for  services  in  the  Indian  Empire  of  not  less  than 
thirty  years  in  the  department  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  It  consists  of  the  Sovereign, 
a  Grand  Master  (the  Viceroy  of  India),  the  first 
class  of  forty-four  Knights  Grand  Commanders 
(22  British  and  22  Indian),  the  second  class  of 
one  hundred  Knights  Commanders,  and  the 
third  class  of  two  hundred  Companions,  exclu- 
sive of  Extra  and  Honorary  Members,  as  well  as 
certain  additional  Knights  and  Companions. 

The  Insignia  are  (i)  the  Collar  of  gold,  com- 
posed of  the  lotus  of  India,  of  palm  branches 
tied  together  in  satire,  of  the  united  red  and 
white  rose,  and  in  the  centre  an  Imperial  Crown  ; 
all  enamelled  in  their  proper  colours  and  linked 
together  by  gold  chains,  (ii)  The  Star  of  a 
Knight  Grand  Commander  is  composed  of  rays 
of  gold  issuing  from  a  centre,  having  thereon  a 
star  of  five  points  in  diamonds  resting  upon  a 
light  blue  enamelled  circular  riband,  tied  at  the 
ends  and  inscribed  with  the  motto  of  the  Order, 
Heaven's  Light  our  Guide,  also  in  diamonds. 
That  of  a  Knight  Commander  is  somewhat 
different,  and  is  described  below,  (iii)  The 
Badge,  an  onyx  cameo  having  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria's  Royal  Effigy  thereon,  set  in  a 
perforated  and  ornamental  oval,  containing  the 
motto  of  the  Order  surmounted  by  a  star  of  five 
points,  all  in  diamonds,  (iv)  The  Mantle  of 
light  blue  satin  lined  with  white,  and  fastened 
with  a  cordon  of  white  silk  with  blue  and  silver 
tassels.  On  the  left  side  a  representation  of  the 
Star  of  the  Order. 

The  ribbon  of  the  Order  (four  inches  wide  for 
Knights  Grand  Commanders)  is  sky-blue,  having 
a  narrow  white  stripe  towards  either  edge,  and 
is  worn  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  side. 
A  Knight  Commander  wears  (a)  around  his  neck 
a  ribbon  two  inches  in  width,  of  the  same  colours 
and  pattern  as  a  Knight  Grand  Commander,  and 
pendent  therefrom  a  badge  of  a  smaller  size, 
(b)  on  his  left  breast  a  Star  composed  of  rays 
of  silver  issuing  from  a  gold  centre,  having 
thereon  a  silver  star  of  five  points  resting  upon 
a  light  blue  enamelled  circular  ribbon,  tied  at  the 
ends,  inscribed  with  the  motto  of  the  Order  in 
diamonds.  A  Companion  wears  from  his  left 
breast  a  badge  of  the  same  form  as  appointed 
for  a  Knight  Commander,  but  of  a  smaller  size 
pendent  to  a  like  ribbon  of  the  breadth  of  one 
and  a  half  inches.  All  Insignia  are  returnable 
at  death  to  the  Central  Chancery,  or  if  the 
recipient  was  resident  in  India,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Order  at  Calcutta. 

Sovereign  of  the  Order :— H.  I.  M.  The 
King. 

Grand  Master  of  the  Order:— His  Excel- 
lency the  Viceroy  and  Governor- General  of 
India,  the  Right  Honourable  Baron  Chelmsford. 


'  Of  India. 

Honorary  Knights  Grand  Commanders 
(G.  C.  S.  I.) 

Prince  Louis  d'Arcnborg 
Hon.  General  His  Majesty  Chowfa  Maha  Vaji 
ravudh,  King  of  Siam.. 

Extra  Knights  Grand  Commanders 
(G.  C.  S.  I.) 

H.  M.  the  Queen  Empress 
H.  R.  H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught 

Knights  Grand  Commanders  (G.  €•  S.  I.) 

H.  H.  the  Gaekwar  of  Bai  oda 
H.  H.  the  Maharana  of  Udaipur 
H.  H.  the  Maharajah  of  Jaipur 
H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
Baron  Reay 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Kohlapur 
H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior 
Lord  Harris 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Jodhpur 
Baron  Macdonnell 
Earl  Curzon  of  Keddleston 
Baron  Sandhurst 
Lord  George  Hamilton 
H.  H.  the  Raja  of  Cochin 
Baron  Ampthill 

Maharaja  Sir  Chandra  Shamsher  Jung  of  Nepa  1 
n.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Orchha 
H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore 
Baron  Hardinge  of  Penshurst 
H.  H.  the  Begum  of  Bhopal 
Sir  Steuart  Bayley 
Sir  Dennis  Fitz-Patrick 
Sir  Dighton  Probyn 
Baron  Sydenham 
Sir  Arthur  Lawley 
Sir  John  Hewett 
H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner 
H.  H.  Maha  Rao  of  Kotah 
General  Sir  O'Moore  Creagh 
General  Sir  Edmund  George  Barrow 
H.  H.  the  Raja  of  Kapurthala 
H.  H.  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad 
H.  H.  the  Aga  Khan 
H.  H.  the  Nawab  of  Tonk. 
H.  H.  the  Maharao  of  Cutch. 
Baron  Carmichacl  of  Skirling. 
Baron  Pentland. 
Baron  Willingdon. 
H.  E.  Sir  Charles  Monro. 
H.  H.  Maharao  Raja  of  Bundi. 

Knights  Commanders  (K.  C.  S.  I.) 

Sir  Joseph  West  Ridgeway 
Sir  David  Miller  Barbour 
Sir  Phillip  Perceval  Hutchins 
Sir  Henry  Edward  Stokes 
Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Oliver  Richardson  Newmarth 
Sir  Frederick  William  Richards  Fryer 
H.  H.  Maharao  of  Sirohi 
Sir  Courtenay  Peregrine  Ilbert 
H.  H.  Maharao  of  Bundi 
Sir  William  Mackworth  Young 
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Sir  Charles  James  Jiyall 

Sir  William  John  Cunningham 

Sir  Richard  Udny 

Colonel  Sir  Howard  Melliss 

Sir  Arthur  Charles  Trevor 

Sir  John  Frederick  Price 

Sir  Charles  Montgomery  Rivaz 

Sir  James  Digges  La  Touche 

Sir  Henry  Martin  Winterbotham 

Sir  James  Monteath 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Donald  Robertson 

Sir  Andrew  Henderson  Leith  Fraser 

Sir  Hugh  Shakespear  Barnes 

Sir  William  Roe  Hooper 

Sir  Arundel  Tagg  Arundel 

Sir  Thomas  Raleigh 

Sir  Arthur  Henry  Temple  Martindalo 

Sir  James  Thomson 

Sir  Joseph  Bampfylde  Fuller 

H.  H.  Raja  of  Chamba 

Lieut.-Col.  Arthur  John,  Baron  Stamfordham 

Sir  Thomas  William  Holderness 

Sir  Lancelot  Hare 

Sir  Charles  Stuart  Bayley 

H.  H.  Raj  Rana  of  Jhalawar 

Raja  Sir  Tasadduk  Rasul  Khan  of  Jahangirabad: 

Oudh 
Sir  James  Wilson 
H.  H.  Maharaja  of  Alwar 
H.  H.  Raja  of  Jind 
Sir  Henry  Erie  R^ichards 
Sir  Gabriel  Stokes 
Sir  George  Stuart  Forbes 
H.  H.  Raja  of  Ratlam 
Sir  James  Lyle,  Baron  Inchcape 
Sir  Harvey  Adamson 
Nawab  of  Murshidabad 
Lieut.-Col.  Sir  James  Robert  Dunlop-Smith 
Sir  John  Ontario  Miller 
Sir  Lionel  Montague  Jacob 
Sir  Murray  Hammick 
Sir  Krishna  Govinda  Gupta 
Sir  Leslie  Alexander  Selim  Porter 
Sir  Spencer  Harcourt  Butler 
Sir  Robert  W^arrand  Carlyle 
H.  H.  Maharaja  of  Kishangarh 
Sir  Reginald  Henry  Craddock 
Sir  James  McCrone  Douie 
Sir  James  Scorgie  Meston 
Sir  Benjamin  Robertson 
Sir  Richard  Amphlett  Lamb 
Maharajadhiraj  of  Burdwan 
Sir  Elliot  Graham  Colvin 
Sir  Trevredyn  Rashleigh  Wynne 
Sir  George  Casson  Walker 
H.  H.  Maharaja  of  Dhar 

H.  H.  Maharaja  of  Dewas  State  (Senior  Branch) 

Surg.-Gen.  Sir  Francis  Wollaston  Trevor 

H.  H.  Maharaja  of  Bhutan 

Sir  John  Nathaniel  Atkinson 

Sir  William  Thomson  Morison 

Sir  George  Head  Barclay 

General  Sir  James  Willcocks 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  G.  Roos-Keppel 

Sir  M.  F.  O'Dwyer 

Sir  Saiyid  Ali  Imam 

Sir  D.  C.  Baillie 

Sir  Michael  William  Fen  ton 

Sir  Harold  Arthur  Stuart 

Colonel  Sir  Sidney  Gerald  Burrard 

Sir  William  Henry  Soloman 

a-.!il.  Sir  W.  R.  Birdwood. 

Sir      Sundaram  Aiyar  Sivaswami  Ajyar 


Sir  Frederick  William  Duke 

Sir  Edward  Albert  Gait 

H.  H.  JS^awab  of  Maler  Kotla 

H.  H.  Maharaja  of  Sirmur 

Sir  William  Henry  Clark 

Sir  William  Stevenson  Meyer 

General  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  Barrett 

Major- General  Sir  Percy  Zachariah  Cox 

Sir  Steyning  William  Edgerley 

Sir  Harrington  Verney  Lovett 

Sir  Robert  Woodbiu-n  Gillan 

Maharaj  Sri  Sir  Bhairon  Singh  Bahadur 

Sir  Alexander  Gordon  Cardew 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Hugh  Daly 

Sir  C.  H.  A.  Hill 

H.  H.  Maharaja  Malhar  Rao  Baba  Saheb  Pavar. 

Dewas  (Junior  Branch) 
H.  H.  Maharaja  Bahadur  of  Cooch-Behar 
H.  H.  Maharaja  Jam  Saheb  of  Navanagar 
H.  H.  The  Raj  Saheb  of  Dhrangadhra 
Lieut.-Col.  Sir  F.  E.  Younghusband 
Sir  T.  Morrison 
Major-Gen.  G.  M.  Kirkpatrick 
Major  Gen.  R.  C.  O.  Stuart 
Sir  George  Rivers  Lowndes 
H.    H.    Maharajadhiraj  a    Maharawal  Sir 

Jowahir  Singh  Bahadur  of  Jeisalmir 
Sir  Archdale  Earle 
Sir  Stuart  Mitford  Eraser 
Sir  John  Strathedan  Campbell 
Sir  Frank  George  Sly 
H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Datia 
H.  H.  the  Maharaj  Rana  of  Dholpur 
Sir  WiUiam  Vincent 
Sir  Thomas  Holland 

Lieut.   General  Sir  William  Rainc  Marshall. 

Sir  James  Bennett  Brunyate 

Sir  Sydney  Arthur  Taylor  Rowlatt 

Sir  Oswald  Vivian  Bosanquet 

Sir  G.  Carmichael 

Dr.  Sir  M.  E.  Sadler 

The  Right  Hon'ble  Lord  Southborough 

Lieut. -Colonel  Maharaja   Dalat  Singbji  of  Tdar 

The  Hon'ble     Diwan  Bahadur  P.  "  liaja^opal 

Achariyar 
R.  Nathan 

Companions  (C.  S.  I.) 

Lieut.-Col.  William  Dickinson 

Major-Gen.  Beresford  Lovett 

Major-Gen.  Phillip  Durham  Henderson 

Col.  Leopold  John  Herbert  Grey 

Major-Gen.  Henry  Wylie 

Sir  Henry  William  Primrose 

Lieut.-Gen.  Michael  Weekes  Willoughby 

Raja  Piari  Mohan  Mukharji  of  Uttarpara 

Sir  Frederick  Russell  Hogg 

Col.  Charles  Edward  Yate 

William  Rudolph  Henry  Merk 

Chhatrapati,  Jagirdar  of  Alipura 

Col.  John  Clerk 

James  Richard  Naylor 

Sardar  Jiwan  Singh  of  Shahzadpur 

Col.  George  Herbert  Trevor 

Col.  Frederick  J.  Home 

Lieut.-Col.  Henry  St.  Patrick  Maxwell 

Sir  Jervoise  Athelstane  Baines 

Sir  Thomas  Salter  Pyne 

Alan  Cadell 

Arthur  Forbes 

Sir  Arthur  Upton  Fanshawe 

James  Fairbairn  Finlay 

Joseph  Parker 
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Charles  Walter  Bolton 

Horace  Frederick  D'Oyly  Moule 

Surg.-Gen.  James  Cleghorn 

Col.  Thomas  Gracey 

Col.  James  Aloysius  Miley 

Sir  Henry  Babington  Smith 

Henry  Aiken  Anderson 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Arthur  Henry  McMahon 

Sir  Henry  Evan  Murcbison  James 

James  Knox  Spence 

Charles  William  Odling 

Alexander  Walmesley  Cruick  shank 

David  Norton 

Thomas  Stoker 

Sir  Edward  Richard  Henry 

Lucas  White  King 

Sir  Mackenzie  Dalzell  Chalmers 

Surgn.-Gen.  David  Sinclair 

Henry  Earrington  Evans 

Lt.-Col.  John  Muir  Hunter 

Richard  Gillies  Hardy 

Herbert  Charles  Eanshawe 

Sir  Erederick  Styles  Philpin  Lely 

George  Robert  Irwin 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  George  Lloyd  Reiliy  Riclraidton 

Robert  Burton  Buckley 

Arthur  Erederick  Cox 

Charles  Gerwien  Bayne 

Hartley  Kennedy 

Sir  Edwin  Grant-Burls 

Major-Gen.  Trevor  Bruce  Tyler 

William  Charles  Macpherson 

Lt.-Col.  James  Alexander  Lawrence  Mojifgomery 

Lt.-Gen.  Henry  Dovetoii  Hutchinson 

Raja  of  Burdwan 

Nawab  of  Pahasu 

Raja  Badan  Singh  of  Malaudh 

Col.  James  White  Thurburu 

Alfred  Brereton 

William  Thomas  Hall 

Richard  Townsend  Greer 

Sir  Louis  William  Dane 

Sir  Alfred  Macdonald  Bulteel  Irwin 

Col.  James  Bird  Hutchinson 

Raja  Ram  Pal  of  Kotlehr 

Hermann  Michael  Kisch 

Sir  Cecil  Michael  Wilford  Brett 

Herbert  Bradley 

Sir  Erank  Campbell  Gates 

John  Mitchell  Holms 

Percy  Seymour  Vessey  Fitzgerald 

Lt.-Col.  Willoughby  Pitcairn  Kennedy 

Raja  Narendra  Chand 

Arthur  Delaval  Younghusband 

Oscar  Theodore  Barrow 

Col.  Howard  Goad 

Francis  Alexander  Slacke 

Saiyid  Husain  Bilgrami 

Percy  Comyn  Lyon 

Algernon  Robert  Sutherland 

Sir  George  Watson  Shaw 

William  Arbuthnot  Inglis 

Romer  Edward  Younghu'^band 

Major-General  Herbert  MuUaly 

John  Alexander  Broun 

Col.  Henry  Einnis 

Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Alfred  William  Lambart  Bayly 

Maurice  Walter  Fox-Strangways 

William  Lochiel  Sapte  Lovett  Cameron 

Sir  Edward  Douglas  Maclagan 

Raja  Madho  Lai  of  Benares 

Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Herbert 

Sir  Ashutosh  Mukharji 


Maj.-Gen.    Sir    Henry    Montague  Pakingtci 

Hawkes 
Dr.  Sir  Rash  Behari  Ghose 
Francis  Capel  Harrison 
Comdr.  Sir  Hamilton  Pym  Freer-Smith 
Andrew  Edmond  Castlestuart  Stuart 
Norman  Goodford  Cholmeley 
Walter  Francis  Rice 
Havilland  Le  Mesurier 
Cecil  Edward  Francis  Bunbury 
Major- General  Reginald  Henry  Mahon 
Rear- Admiral  Allen  Thomas  Hunt 
Henry  Walter  Badock 
James  Mollison 

Sir  Pirajirao  Bapu  Sahib  Ghatge 

John  Walter  Hose 

Charles  Ernest  Vear  Goument 

Herbert  Lovely  Eales 

Frederick  Beadon  Bryant 

George  Moss  Harriott 

Ernest  Herbert  Cooper  Walsh 

Sir  Edward  Vere  Levinge 

Robert  Nathan 

Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Archer 

James  Peter  Orr 

Herbert  Alexander  Casson 

William  Axel  Hertz 

Sir  Mahadev  Bhaskar  Chaubal 

George  Seymour  Curtis 

Brevet-Lieut.-Colouel  Clive  Wigram 

Herbert  Thompson 

Rao  Bahadur  Nanak  Chand 

Surgeon -General  William  Burney  Bannermau 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  John  Ramsay 

Stuart  Lockwood  Maddox 

Gilbert  Thomas  Walker 

Lieut.-Col.  Phillip  Richard  Thornhagh  Gurdon 

Khan  Zulfikar  Ali  Khan  of  Maler  Kotla 

Surgeon-General  George  Francis  Angelo  Harris 

Edmund  Vivian  Gabriel 

John  Stuart  Donald 

Henry  Montague  Segundo  Mathews 

Arthur  Crommelin  Hank  in 

Faridoonji  Jamshedji 

Maulvi  Ahmad  Hussain 

Horace  Charles  Mules 

H.  H.  Raja  Bije  Chand,  Raja  of  Bilaspur 

Lieut.-Col.  Arthur  Pvussell  Aldridge 

Lieut.-Col.  Mathew  Richard  Henry  Wilson 

John  Charles  Burnham 

Col.  Thomas  Francis  Bruce  Renny-Tailyour 

Michael  Kennedy 

Thakor  Karansinghji  Vajirajji 

Col.  Alain  Chartier  de  Lotbiniere   Joly  de 

Lotbiniere 
Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Vaughan  Cox 
Brev.-Col.  Robert  Smeiton  Maclagan 
Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Mowbray  Dallas 
Edward  Henry  Scamander  Clarke 
Sir  Jagadish  Chandra  Bosc 
Sir  Abbas  Ali  Baig 
Oswald  Campbell  Lees 
Lt.-CoL  G.  G.  Giflfard 
F.  W.  Johnston 
William  Henry  Lucas 
A.  L.  Saunders 

Vakhatsinghji  Kesrisinghji  Thakor    Salieb  of 

Sayla 
Paul  Gregory  MeUtua 
Lieut.-Col.  Albert  Edward  Woods 
William  Exall  Tempest  Bennett 
Hon.  Maj.  Nawabzada  Obaidullab  Khan 
William  Ogilvie  Home 
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William  Harrison  Moreland,  c.i.E. 

Diwan  Bhdr.  Chaube  Raghunath  Das,  of  Kotah 

Col.  Lestock  Hamilton  Reid 

Surg.-Gen.  Henry  Wickham  Stevenson 

Hon.  Lieut. -Col.  Raja  of  Lambagraon 

Lionel  Davidson 

George  Carmichael 

Lieut.-Col.  Donald  John  Campbell  MacNabb 
Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Walter  George  Cole 
Henry  Venn  Cobb 
Henry  Wheeler 

Sardar  Daljit  Singh  of  Jullunder 

Lt.-Col.  Raj  Kumar  Bir  Bikram  Singh 

Walter  Maude 

Sir  Bertram  S.  Carey 

Sir  IViichael  Nethersole 

Henry  Ashbrooke  Crump 

William  James  Reid 

Mysore  Kantharaj  Urs 

Walter  Gunnell  Wood 

John  Corn  wall  is  Godley 

A.  Butterworth 

S.  M.  Edvvardes 

N.  D.  Beatson-Bell 

Lt.-Col.  r.  H.  Elliott 

U.-Col.  A.  B.  Dew 

W.  M.  Haiiey 

H.  1.  Keeling 

A.  H.  Grant 

H.  Sharp. 

L.  C.  Porter 

R.  R.  Scott 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  W.  E.  Douglas-Scott  Montagu 

Rear- Admiral  Arthur  Ha  yes -Sadler 

Laurence  Robertson 

John  Ghcst  Gumming 

Lieut.-Col.  Stephen  Lushington  Apliu 

Sir  James  Honssemayne  DuBoulay 

John  Barry  Wood 

H.  R.  C.  Dobbs 

Col.  L.  A.  C.  Gordon 

T.  A.  Chalmers 

R.  Burn 

J.  H.  Kerr 

G.  B.  H.  Fell 

Major- General  W.  C.  Knight 
Lt.-Col.  C.  Kaye 

Patrick  James  Eagan 

Col.  Hormasji  Edulji  Banatwalla,  l.M.S. 

Lt.-Col.  Lawrence  Impey. 

Col.  Benjamin  William  Marlow 

Lt.-Col.  Harold  Eenton  Jacob 

Lt.-Col.  Francis  Beville  Prideaux 

Lt.-Col.  Stuart  George  Knox 

Col.  Hugh  Whitchurch  Perry 

Henry  Cecil  Eerard 

Charles  Evelyn  Arbuthnot  William  Oldham 

Evan  Maconochie 

Francis  Coope  French 

Brevet  Col.  C.  W.  G.  Richardson 

Lt.-Col.  A.  P.  Trevor 

Horatio  Norjnan  Bolton 

Louis  James  Kershaw 

H.  S.  Laurence 
L.  E.  Buckley 
C.  H.  Bompas 
M.  M.  S.  Gubbay 
Maj.-Gen.  R.  Wapshare 
Brig-Gen.  J.  M.  Walter 
Major  General  Sir  A.  S.  Cobbc 
"Major    General  J.  C.  Riinington 

Major  General  Sir  John  1  let-iier  MacMunu 
Brevet  Colonel  H.  R.  Hop  wood 


Brig.  General  R.  H.  W.  Hughes 

Brig.  General  W.  G.  Hamilton 

Lieac.  Col.  A.  W.  N.  Taylor 

Major  A.  J.  Andeison 

Brig.  General  Theodoie  Fras?r 

Brig.  General  W.  N.  Cami:ibell 

Col.  Thomas  A.  Harrison 

Major  General  L.  C.  Dunstervilb 

Hugh  McPherson 

Henry  Eraser  Howard 

Henry  Hubert  Haydeu 

Lieut.-Col.  Herbeit  Des  Voeux 

The  Shaikh  ot  Koweit 

P.  R.  Cadell,  i.  c.  s. 

Lt.  Col.  T.  W.  Douglas 

Col.  C.  Mactagiart,  l.M.S. 

J.  P.  Thompson,  i.c.S. 

R.  Meredith 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  i.c.s. 

M.  N.  Mchta,  Minister,  Baroda  State 

Lt.-Col.  T.  W.  Haig 

H.  C.  Norman 

C.  H.  Toflhunter,  i.c.s. 

A.  P.  Mudiiman,  i.c.s. 

F.  C.  Ro^e 

S.  H.  Freeman' le,  i.c.s. 
P.  W,  MoQie,  I.c.s. 

Officers  of  the  Order. 

Secretary,  Sir  John  Wood 

Registrar,  Col.  Sir  Douglas  F.  R.  Dawson 

The  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the 
Indian  Empire. 

This  Order,  instituted  by  H.  M.  Queen 
Victoria,  Empress  of  India,  Jan.  1st,  1878,  and 
extended  and  enlarged  in  1886,  1887,  1892,  1897, 
and  1902  is  conferred  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Indian  Empire,  and  consists  of  the  Sovereign,  a 
Grand  Master,  thirty-two  Knights  Grand  Com- 
manders (of  whom  the  Grand  Master  is  first  and 
principal),  ninety-two  Knights  Commanders, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  Companions  (not 
exceeding,  without  special  statute,  20  nomina- 
tions in  any  one  year) ;  also  Extra  and  Honorary 
Members  over  and  above  the  vacancies  caused 
by  promotion  to  a  higher  class  of  the  Order,  as 
well  as  certain  Additional  Knights  and  Com- 
panions appointed  by  special  statute  Jan.  1st, 
1909,  commemorative  of  the  50th  Anniversary 
of  the  assumption  of  Crown  Govt,  in  India. 

The  Insignia  are :  (i)  The  Collar  of  gold 
formed  of  elephants,  lotus  flowers,  peacocks  in 
their  pride,  and  Indian  roses,  in  the  centre  the 
Imperial  Crowm.  the  whole  linked  together  with 
chams ;  {ii)  The  Star  of  the  Knight  Grand 
Commander,  comprised  of  five  rays  of  silver, 
having  a  small  ray  of  gold  between  each  of  them, 
the  whole  alternately  plain  and  scaled,  issuing 
from  a  gold  centre,  having  thereon  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria's  Royal  Efligy,  within  a  purple 
circle,  edged  and  lettered  gold,  inscribed  Im- 
peratricis  Auspiciis,  and  surmounted  by  an  Im- 
perial Crown  gold  ;  {Hi)  The  Badge,  consisting 
of  a  rose,  enamelled  gules,  barbed  vert,  and 
having  in  the  centre  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria's Royal  Eflagy,  within  a  purple  circle,  edged 
and  lettered  gold,  inscribed  Imperalricis  Aus- 
piciis, surmounted  by  an  Imperial  Crown,  also 
gold ;  (iv)  The  Mantle  is  of  Imperial  purple 
satin ,  lined  with  and  fastened  by  a  cordon  of 
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white  silk,  with  purple  silk  and  gold  tassels 
attached.  On  the  left  side  a  representation  of 
the  Star  of  the  Order. 

A  Knight  Commander  wears  :  (a)  around  his 
neck  a  ribbon  two  inches  in  width,  of  the  same 
colour  (purple)  and  pattern  as  a  Knight  Grand 
Commander,  pendent  therefrom  a  badge  of 
smaller  size  :  (6)  on  his  left  breast  a  star,  similar 
to  that  of  the  first  class,  but  the  rays  of  which 
are  all  of  silver. 

The  above  mentioned  Insignia  are  returned 
at  death  to  the  Central  Chancery,  or  if  the 
Knight  was  resident  in  India  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Order  at  Calcutta. 

A  Companion  wears  from  the  left  breast  a 
badge  (not  returnable  at  death)  of  the  same  form 
as  appointed  for  a  Knight  Commander,  but  of 
smaller  size,  pendent  to  a  like  ribbon  of  the 
breadth  of  one  and  a  half  inches. 

Sovereign    of  the  Order: — The  King, 
Emperor  of  India. 

Grand   Master  of   the    Order: — Baron 
Chelmsford. 

Honorary  Knights  Grand  Commanders 
(G.  C.  I.  E.) 

The  ea;-Emperor  of  Korea 

Shaikh   Sir  Khazal  Klian,  Shaikh  of  Moham- 
merah  and  Dependencies. 

Extra  Knight  Grand  Commander 
(G.  C.  I.  E.) 

The  Duke  of  Connaught 

Knights  Grand  Commanders  (G.C.I.E.) 

Lord  Reay 

The  Maharao  of  Cutch 

Lord  Lansdowne 

Lord  Harris 

The  Nawab  of  Tonk 

The  Wall  of  Kalat 

Lord  Sandhurst 

Maharaja  of  Karauli 

Thakur  Sahib  of  Gondal 

Thakur  Sahib  of  Morvi 

Sir  George  Faudel-Phillips 

The  Maharaja  of  Benares 

Lord  Curzon  of  Keddleston 

The  Maharaja  of  Jaipur 

The  Maharaja  of  Orchha 

Lord  Ampthill 

Maharao  of  Bundi 

The  Maha  Rao  of  Sirohi 

The  Aga  Khan 

The  Maharaja  of  Travancore 

Lord  Lamington 

The  Begam  of  Bhopal 

Sir  Edmond  Elles 

The  Nawab  of  Janjira 

Sir  Walter  Laurence 

Sir  Arthur  Lawley 

The  Maharaja  of  Bikaner 

The  Maha  Rao  of  Kotah 

Lord  Sydenham 

The  Nawab  of  Rampur 

Maharaj  Sir  Kishen  Parshad 

Lord  Hardinge 

Lord  Carmichael 

Haharaja  of  Kashmir 


Sir  Louis  Dane 

Maharaja  of  Bobbili 

Lord  Stamfordham 

Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson 

Sir  John  Jordan  1 

The  Maharana  of  Udaipur 

The  Maharaja  of  Patiala 

The  Mir  of  Khau-pur 

The  Raja  of  Cochin 

Lord  Pentland 

The  Raja  of  Pudukottai 

Lord  Willingdon 

Maharaja  of  Kolhapur 

The  Yuvaraja  of  Mysore 

Sir  Charles  Stuart  Bayley 

Maharaja  of  Darbhanga 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Jind 

The  Earl  of  Ronaldshay 

Sir  Michael  Francis  O'Dwyer 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  Ge,orge  Olaf  Roos-Keppe 

Sir  Gulam  Muhammad  Ali,  Prince  of  Arcot 

Maj-Gen.  Sir  Percy  Zachariah  Cox 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Indore 

The  Raja  of  Cochin 

Sir  William  Duke 

Sir  W.  S.  Meyer 

Lieut.  (Temp.  Captain)  G.  A.  Lloyd 
The  Maharaja  of  Baroda 
The  Maharaja  of  Alwar 

Honorary  Knights  Commanders 
(K.  C.  I.  E.) 

Sir  Leon  E.  Clement-Thomas 

H.  E.  Shaikh  Sir  Hussein  Kuli  Khan  Mokhber 

ed-Dowlet,  Persian  Minister  of  Telegraphs 
Dr.  Sven  Hedin 

The  Sultan  of  Shehr  and  Mokalla 

Prince  Ismail  Mirza,  Amir-i-Akram 

Cavaliere  Filippo  De'Filippi 

General  Sir  Baber  Shumshere  Jung  Bahadur, 

Rana  of  Nepal 
H.  E.  the  Amir  of  Najd  and  Hassa  and  Katif 
General  Sir  Judha  Shumshere  Jung  Bahadur, 

Rana  of  Nepal 
Sultan   Sir  Abdul  Karim  Fadthli  bin  Ali  of 

Labej 
Sir  Alfred  Martiaeau 

Knights  Commanders  (K.  C.  I.  E.) 

Surg. -Gen.  Sir  Benjamin  Simpson 

Sir  Albert  James  Leppoc  Cappel 

Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace 

Sir  Alfred  Woodley  Croft 

Sir  Bradford  Leslie 

Sir  Arthur  Baron  Camock 

Sir  Guildford  Molesworth 

Sir  Frederick  Russell  Hogg 

Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand 

Sir  Arthur  George  Macpherson 

Sir  Henry  Stuart  Cunningham 

Raja  of  Lunawara 

Sir  Roper  Lethbridge 

Sir  Henry  Hoyle  Howortb 

Sir  Edward  Charles  Kayll  Ollivant 

Sir  Henry  Seymour  Kmg 

Baron  Inchcape 

Col.  Sir  Henry  Revenshaw  Thuillier 

Sir.Wm.  R.  Brooke 

Maharaja  of  Gidhaur 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Adelbert  Cecil  Talbot 

U.  H.  Maharaja  of  Ajaigarh 

Sir  Henry  William  Bliss 
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Nawab  of  Loharu 

Sir  John  Jardine 

Rear- Admiral  Sir  John  Hext 

Sir  Mancherjee  Bhownaggree 

Col.  Sir  Thomas  Holdich 

Sir  Andrew  Wingate 

Ilaja  Sir  Harnam  Singh,  Ahluwalia 

Sir  S.  Subramaniya  Aiyar 

Sir  Alexander  Cunningham 

Sir  Henry  Evan  Murchison  James 

Sir  James  George  Scott 

Sir  Lawrence  Hugh  Jenkins 

Sir  Herbert  Thirkell  White 

Sir  Frederick  Augustus  Nicholson 

Sir  Arthur  Upton  Fanshawe 

Raja  Dhiraj  of  Shahpura 

Sir     Gangadhar  Rao  Ganesb,  Chief  of  IMiraj 

(Senior  Branch) 
Brevet-Col.  Sir  Buchanan  Scott 
Col.  Sir  John  Walter  Ottley 
H.  H.  Raja  of  Sailana 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Francis  Edward  Younghusband 
Major-General  Sir  James  R.  L.  Macdonald 
Sri  Sir  Ugyen  Wangchuk,  Tongsa  Penlop  of 
Bhutan 

Sir  Fredric  Styles  Philpin  Lely 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  Arthur  Henry  McMahon 

Gen.  Sir  Donald  James  Sim  BIcLeod 

Maharaja  of  Balrampur 

Sir  Francis  Whitmore  Smith 

Nawab  of  Pahasu 

Sir  Arthur  Naylor  Wollaston 

Sir  Thomas  Henry  Holland 

Nawab  of  Hyderabad 

H.  fl.  Maharajadhiraja  of  Kishangarh 

Raja  of  Mahmudabad 

Sir  Trevredyn  Rashleigh  Wynne 

Sir  Richard  Morris  Dane 

Maharajadhiraja  of  Burdwan 

Sir  Wilhelm  Schlich 

Sir  Theodore  Morison 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Robert  Irvin  Scallon 

Sir  John  David  Rees 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  Edmond  John  Warre  Slade 

Sir  John  Benton 

Sir  Archdale  Earle 

Sir  Charles  Stewart-Wilson 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Malcolm  Henry  Stanley  Grovcr 

Sir  Charles  Raitt  Cleveland 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Hugh  Daly 

Sir  Henry  Parsall  Burt 

Sir  James  Houssemayne  DuBoulay 

Sir  Rajendra  Nath  Mukharji 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Henry  Beaufoy  Thornhill 

Sir  Gangadhar  Madho  Chitnavis 

H.  H.  Nawab  of  Jaora  State 

H.  H.  Raja  of  Sitamau  State 

Raj  Sahib  Sir  Amarsinhji  Banesinhji  (Vankaner) 

Sir  Ram  Krishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar 

Sir  Michael  Filose 

Rear-Adm.  Sr.  Colin  Richard  Keppel 

Sir  John  Stanley 

Sir  Saint-Hill  Eardley-Wilmot 

Sir  Francis  Edward  Spring 

Maharaia  Sri  Sir  Vickrama  Deo 

Rana  Sir  Sheoraz  Singh  (UP) 

H.  H.  Maharawat  of  Partabgarh 

H.  H.  Maharaja  of  Bijawar  State,  Bundel- 

khand 
Sir  John  Twigg 
Sir  George  Abraham  Grierson 
Sir  Marc  Aurel  Stein 


Maj.-Gen.  Sir     Francis     Henry  Rutherford 

Drummond 
Nawab  Sir  Bahram  Khan 
Sir  Henry  Alexander  Kirk 
Sir  Alfred  Gibbs  Bourne 
Chief  of  Jamkhandi 
Sir  Frank  Campbell  Gates 
Sir  George  Macartney 
Sir  Edward  Douglas  Maclagan 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  George  John  Younghusband 
Sir  Brian  Egerton. 
Maharaja  of  Dinajpur. 
Sir  Stephen  George  Sale 
Sir  Prabhashankar  D.  Pattani 
Maharaja  of  Kasimbazaar 
Lieut. -(3ol.  Sir  Jolm  Ramsay 
Sir  William  Maxwell 
Sir  Feridoonji  Jamshedji,  o.S.l. 
Sir  Mokshagundam  Visvesvaraya 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Samthar 
Sir  John  Stuart  Donald 
Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Percy  Molesworth  Sykes 
Sir  Edward  Vere  Levinge 
Nawab  Sir  Syed  Shams-ul-Huda 
Raja  Sir  Rampal  Singh 
Sir  Alexander  Henderson  Diack 
Sir  Sao  Mawng 

H.  H.  Raja  Sir  ^Vrjun  Singh  of  Narsingarh 

Captain  Malik  Sir  Umar  Hayat  Klian 

Sir  Robert  Bailey  Clegg 

Sir  Henry  Wheeler 

Sir  Mahadeo  B.  Chaubal 

Sir  James  Walker 

Mirza  Sir  Abbas  Ali  Baig 

H.  H.  the  Raja  of  Bilaspur 

Nawab  Sir  Sahibzada  Abdul  Qaiyum 

Sardar  Sir  Shamsher  Singh 

Major- Gen.  Sir  Raleigh  Gilbert  Egerton 

Major- Gen.  Sir  Henry  D' Urban  Keary 

Sir  George  Cunningham  Buchanan 

Major- Gen.  Sir  William  George  Lawrence  Beynon 

Raja  of  Rajgarh 

Raja  of  Chamba 

Raja  of  Suket 

Rana  of  Banvani 

Raja  of  Sonpur 

Capt.  Raja  Sir  Hari  Singh 

Sir  John  Barry  Wood 

Sir  Bertram  Sansmarcz  Carey 

Sir  Alfred  Hamilton  Grant 

Thakur  Saheb  of  Rajkot 

Lt.-Col.  W.  J.  Buchanan 

Lt.-Col.  Raja  Jaichand  of  Lambagraon 

Rear-Admiral  D.  St.  A.  Wake 

C.  E.  Low,  I.C.S. 

Maharaj  Kumar  Bhopal  Singh  of  Udaipur 
Nawab  Mir  Shang  Shah,  Kalat  State 
Sheik  Tsa  Bin  Ali,  Chief  of  Bahrein 
Major  General  Sir  Wyndham  Knight 
Major    General  Sir  Vere  Bonamy^Fane 
Major  General  Sir  Alfred  Horsford  Bingley 
Sir  Godfrey  Butler  Hunter  Fell 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Thomas  Joseph  O'Donnell 
Major  General  Sir  Godfrey  Williams 
Sir  Nicholas  Dodd  Beatson  Bell 
Sir  William  Sinclair  Marris 
His  Highness  Mehtar  Sir    Shuja-ul-Mulk  of 
Chitral 

Khan  Bahadur  Maulvi  Sir  Rahim  Bakhsh 
Sir  James  Herbert  Seabrooke 
Baron  Montague  of  Beaulieu 
Sir  Herbert  Guy  Deering 
Brigadier- General  H.  F.  E.  Freeland 
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Lieuf.  M.  3T.  V.  Rajo  Chorpade,  Chief  of  Mudhol 

The  Hoh'ble  Mr.  W.  Maude,  T.  C.  S. 

The  Hon'ble  Kai  Bahadur  Sii  Pepin  Krishna 

Bosc,  Kt. 
C.  M.  Stevenson  Moore,  T.C.S. 

Ex-Officio  Companion  (C.  I.  E. ) 

8ir  Courtenay  P.  Ilbert 

Honorary  Companions  (C.  I.  E„) 

Laurent  Marie  Emile  Beauchamp 
Jean  Etienne  Justin  Sclmeider 
Haji  Mohammad  Ali  Hais-ufc-Tujjar. 
Jan)('3  Carruthers  Rhea  Ewing. 
Lt.-Col.  Ghana  Bhrikrahi 
Shf'ik  Abdulla  Bin  Esa 

Haidar  Khan,  Chief  of  Hay  at  Daud,  Persian 
Gulf 

Mirza  Ali  Karam  Khan  Shujai,  Nizam  ot  Bandar 
Abbas 

Lieut.  Co!.  Partab  Jung  Bahadur  Uana 
Major  Alfred  I'au!  Jacques  Masson 

Companions  (C.  I.  E.) 

Thomas  Mitchell  Gibbon 
George  Smith 

Col.  John  H.  Rivett-Carnac 
Roscoe  Bocquet 

Pierre  Francois  Henri  Nanquette 

Stephen  Paget  Walter  Vyvyan  Luke 

Sir  Charles  James  Lyall 

Charles  Edward  Pitman 

Richard  Isaac  Bruce 

Sir  Steuart  Colvin  Bayley 

Lieut.-Col.  Charles  William  Owen 

George  Felton  Mathew 

Sir  Henry  Christopher  Mance 

Maj.-Genl,  Thomas  Ross  Church 

Thakur  Bichu  Singh 

Rev.  William  Miller 

Benjamin  Lewis  Rice 

Mortimer  Sloper  Howell 

Maj.-Gen.  Viscount  Downe 

Sir  George  Watt,  m.b. 

Joseph  Ralph  Edward  John  Royle 

Rai  llehta  Punna  Lalji 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Saiyid  Ameer  Ali 

William  James  Maitland 

Col.  Charles  Wemyss  Muir 

Sir  Frank  Forbes  Adam 

Frederick  Thomas  Granville  Walton 

Major.-Gen.  Charles  Smith  Maclean 

Major-Gen.  James  Cavau  Berkeley 

Charles  Henry  Tawney 

Henry  Irwin 

Sir  James  L.  Walker 

Surgn.-Maj.  John  Findlay 

Rayner  Childe  Barker 

Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Henry  Ellison  A  damson 

Gen.  William  Percival  Tomkins 

Berthold  Ribbentrop 

Langton  P.  Walsh 

Jeremiah  G.  Horsfall 

Edmund  Neel 

Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  George  L.  Holford 

Maj.-Gen.  L.  H.  E.  Tucker 

Ernest  Octavius  Walker 

Sir  John  Prescott  Hewett 

Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Percy  Poingdestre  Leigh 

Sir  J.  Bampfylde  Fuller 


Sir  William  Turnerisel  Thton-Dyer 

Major-Gen.  G.  F.  L.  Marshall 

Edward  Horace  Man 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  G.  L.  R.  Richardson 

Paul  Gregory  Melitus 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  Richard  Carnac  Temple 

Edward  C.  S.  George 

Lt.-Col.  J.  Manners  Smith 

Col.  Frank  Willkim  Chatterton 

Sri  Ram  Bhikaji  Jatar 

Fazulbhai  Visram 

Col.  11.  S.  Jarett 

Arthur  C.  Hankin 

Adam  G.  Tytler 

Charles  E.  Buckland 

Alexander  B.  Patterson 

Harry  A.  Ac  worth 

Col.  C.  A.  Porteous 

Col.  C.  T.  Lane 

Sir  Steyning  W.  Edgerley 

Col.  W.  R.  Yeilding 

Henry  J.  Stanyon 

Frederick  John  Johnstone 

Col.  Samuel  Haslett  Browne 

Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghosh 

Frank  Henry  Cook 

Francis  Erskine  Dempster 

Lieut.-Col.  John  Shakespear 

Lieut.-Col.  James  John  Macleod 

Capt.  Norman  Franks 

Sir  William  Earnshaw  Cooper 

Maharaj  Rajashri  Sankara  Subbaiyar 

Khan  Bahadur  Sir  Naoroji  Pestonji  Vakil 

Col.  Russell  Richard  Pulford 

Col.  Algernon  George  Arnold  Durand 

Col.  Robert  Alexander  Wauhope 

Edwin  Darlington 

Dr.  Waldemar  M.  Haffkine 

Rustamji  Dhanjibhai  Mehta 

Charles  Godolphin  William  Hastings 

Khan  Bahadur  Mancherji  Rustamji  Dholu 

Col.  John  Charles  F.  Gordon 

Sir  Benjamin  Robertson 

Duncan  James  Macpherson 

John  Campbell  Arbuthnott 

Sir  Robert  Warrand  Carlyle 

Henry  Cecil  Ferard 

Robert  Batson  Joyner 

Charles  George  Palmer 

Lieut.-Col.  Samuel  John  Thomson 

Rai  Bahadur  Sir  Bipin  Krishna  Bose 

P.  C.  H.  Snow 

Hony.  Lieut.-Col.  Kunwar  Bir  Bikram  Singh 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  B.  Minchin 

W.  T.  Van  Someren 

Charles  StiU 

Col.  H.  K.  McKay 

A.  Izat 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  B.  Browning 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  J.  Holdsworth 
Francis  Jack  Needham 
Robert  Giles 

Vishwanath  Patankar  Madhava  Rao 

Col.  Walter  Gawen  King 

James  Sykes  Gamble 

Sir  George  William  Forrest 

Lieut.-Col.  Frank  Popham  Young 

Reginald  Hawkins  Greenstreet 

John  Sturrock 

John  Stuart  Beresford 

Lieut.-Col.  Malcolm  John  Meade 

Edward  Louis  Cappell 

Sir  Lancelot  Hare 
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George  Moss  Harriott 

Frederick  George  Brunton  Trevor 

Diwan  Bahadur  P.  Kajaratna  Mudali^^ar 

Sir  Walter  Charleton  Hughes 

Edmund  Penny 

Henry  Marsh 

Lieut.-Col.  Bertrand  Evelyn  Mellish  Gurdon 
Rai  Bahadur  Sir  Kailash  Chandra  Basu 
Henry  Felix  Hertz 
Courtenay  Walter  Bennett 
Rear- Admiral  Walter  Somerville  Goodridge 
Col.  Solomon  Charles  Frederick  Peile 
Bertram  Prior  Standen 
Henry  Alexander  Sim 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  James  Robert  Dunlop-Sraith 

Col.  John  Crimmin 

Lieut.-Col.  Granville  Henry  Loch 

Fardunji  Kuvarji  Tarapurvala 

Babu  Kali  Nath  Mitter 

Sir  William  Jameson  Soulsby 

Col,  William  John  Read  Rainsford 

Col.  Oswald  Claude  Radford 

Major -General  George  Kenneth  Scott-Monorieff 

Brig-General  Thomas  Edwin  Scott 

Lieut.-Col.  Laurence  Austin e  Waddell 

General  Asaf  Ali  Khan 

Subadar-Major  Sardar  Khan 

Hony.  Capt.  Yasin  Khan 

Sidney  Preston 

Sir  Murray  Hammick 

Sir  Alexander  Pedler 

Sir  Richard  Amphlett  Lamb 

Alexander  Lauzun  Pendock  Tucker 

Diwan  Bahadur  Kanchi  Krishnaswami  Rao 

Lieut.-Col.  John  Clibborn 

Col.  George  Wingate 

Lieut.-Col.  George  Hart  Desmond  Gimlette 

Arthur  Henry  Wallis 

Alexander  Johnstone  Dunlop 

George  Herbert  Dacres  Walker 

Rai  Bahadur  Nanak  Chand 

Sir  Spencer  Harcourt  Butler 

Lieut-Col.  Frank  Cooke  Webb  Ware 

Hony.  ISIajor  Thomas  Henry  Hill 

Alexander  Porteous 

Col.  Thomas  Elwood  Lindsay  Bate 

Hon.  Lockhart  Mathew  St.  Clair 

Sir  Marshall  Reid 

Rao  Bahadur  Pandit  Sakhdeo  Parshad 
Stuart  Mitford  Eraser 

Ma j. -Gen.  Francis  Edward  Archibald  Chamier 

Lt.-Gen.  Ernest  De  Brath 

Walter  Bernard  de  Winton 

Algernon  Elliott 

Lt.-Col.  Charles  Arnold  Kemball 

Edward  Giles 

Havilland  Le  Mesurier 

Robert  Nathan 

Lieut.-Col.  Alfred  William  Alcock 

Arthur  Hill 

Douglas  Donald 

Sir  Jagadish  Chandra  Bose 

Raja  Muhammed  Nazim  Khan;  Mir  of  Hun/a 

Raja  Sikandar  Khan,  of  Nagar 

Sir  William  Dickson  Cruickshank 

Thomas  Jewell  Bennett 

Henry  Wenden 

Charles  Henry  Wilson 

Rao  Bahadur  Shyam  Sundar  Lai,  Diwan  of 

Kishangarh 
Robert  Herriot  Henderson 
Mir  Mehrulla  Khan,  Raisani 
Nawab  Fateh  Ali  Khan,  Kazilbash 


Charles  Henry  West 

John  Pollen 

Charles  Brown 

George  Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col,  Montagu  William  Douglas 

Major-General  Havelock  Hudson 

Lieut.-Col.  Arthur  D'Arcy  Gordon  Bannerman 

Rai  Bahadur  Gunga  Ram 

Robert  Douglas  Hare 

William  Bell 

Claude  Hamilton  Archer  Hill 

Edward  Henry  Scamander  Clarke 

Webster  Boyle  Gordon 

Lieut.-Col.  Robert  Arthur  Edward  Benn 

Madhu  Sudhan  Das 

George  James  Perram 

Raja  Pertab  Bahadur  Sing 

Sir  C.  Sankaran  Nayar 

William  Ninnis  Porter 

Stephen  Finney 

Edward  Waller  Stoney 

Walter  Home 

C.  W.  Waddington 

Khan  Bahadur  Barjorji  Dorabji  Patel 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  F.  T.  O'Connor 

Lionel  Truninger 

David  Bayne  Horn 

Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Brooke  Rawlinson 

Richard  Grant  Peter  Purcell  McDonnell 

Commander  George  Wilson 

Captain  Thomas  Webster  Kemp 

William  Harrison  Moreland 

Pirajirao  Bapu  Saheb  Ghatge 

Henry  Robert  Conway  Dobbs 

Surg.-Gen.  William  Richard  Browne 

Montague  de  Pomeroy  Webb 

Hugh  William  Orange 

Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Archer 

Lionel  Maling  Wynch 

Arthur  William  Uglow  Pope 

George  Frederick  William  Thibaut 

Major-General  William  Arthur  Watson 

Col.  Alain    Chartier  de  Lotbiniere   Joly  de 

Lotbiniere 
Lieut.-Col.  Aubrey  John  O'Brien 
Herbert  Cunningham  Clogstoun 
Thomas  Robert  John  Ward 
Lieut.-CoL  Charles  Ferguson  Campbell 
Brig.-Genl.  Harry  Davis  Watson 
Hon.  Su:  Derek  William  George  Keppel 
Commander  Sir  Charles  Leopold  Cust 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  David  Prain 
Col.  William  John  Daniell  Dundee 
Sir  Ibrahim  Rahimtoola 
Sir  Edward  Albert  Gait 
Robert  Greig  Kennedy 

Hony.  Col.  Arthur  Hills  Gleadowe-Newcomen 
Edward  Anthony  Doran 
Col.  Henry  Thomas  Pease 
Lieut.-Col.  Malcolm  Sydenham  Clarke  Campbe 
Lieut.-Col.  Arthur  Le  Grand  Jacob 
Sir  John  Stratheden  Campbell 
Srimant  Anandrao  Gaekwar  Frederick  Palmer 
Thomas  Henry  Stillingfleet  Biddulph 
Surgn. -Lieut.-Col.   Sir  Warren  Roland  Crooke- 
Lawless 

Lt.-Col.  Alexander  John  Maunse  MacLaughlin 
George  Claudius  Beresford  Stirling 
Francis  St.  George  Manners-Smith 
Lieut.-Col.  David  Melville  Babington 
Samuel  Digby 

Sir  Pazhamarneri  Sundaram  Aiyar  Sivaswam 
Aiyar 
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Francis  Guy  Selby 

Lieut.-Gen.  William  Itiddell  Birdwood 
William  Herbert  Dpbbie 
Lieut.-Col.  John  Norman  MacLeod 
Rear-Admiral  George  Hayley-Hewett 
Ralph  Buller  Hughes-Buller 
Lieut.-Col.  Francis  Frederic  Perry 
Lt.-Col.  Francis  Granville  Beville 
Diwan  Bahadur  Diwan  Daya  Kishen  Kaul 
Lieut.-Col.  Stuart  Hill  Godfrey 
Lieut.-Colonel  Denys  Brooke  Blakeway 
Maung  Bah -Too 

Brigadier- General  Ernest  William  Stuart  King 

Macon  ochy 
WiUiam  Ellis  Jardine 
Thomas  Corby  Wilson 
Sir  Frederick  Loch  Halliday 
Percy  Wyndham 
Hugh  Spencer 
Charles  Ernest  Low 
Cecil  Ward  Chichele-Plowden 
William  King- Wood 
Lieut.-Col.  Richmond  Trevor  Crichton 
Albert  Claude  Verrieres 
Diwan  Bahadur  P.  Rajagopala  Chariyar 
Muhammad  Aziz-ud-din  Khan 
Nilambar  Mukharji 
Rai  Bahadur  Kali  Prasanna  Ghosh 
John  Newlands 
Col.  James  Henry  Elias  Beer 
Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Parkin 
Col.  Robert  Neil  Campbell 
Montagu  Sherard  Dawes  Butler 
Lieut.-  Col.  Stuart  George  Knox 
Edgar  Thurston 
Rai  Bahadur  Buta  Singh 
James  Bennett  Brunyate 
Frederick  James  Wilson 
Reginald  Edward  Enthoven 
Col.  Wilfred  Malleson 
Henry  Venn  Cobb 
Reginald  Hugh  Brereton 
Nrittya  Gopal  Basu 
William  Lochiel  Berkeley  Souter 
Joseph  John  MuUaly 
William  Didsbury  Sheppard 
Oswald  Vivian  Bosanquet 
Tanjore  Madava  Rao  Ananda  Rao 
John  Hubert  Marshall 
Charles  Michie  Smith 
Lieut.-Col.  Arthur  Grey 
Lt.-Col.  George  Grant  Gordon 
Col.  Frank  Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col.  George  Frederick  Chenevix-Tronch 
Archibald  Young  Gibbs  Campbell 
Andrew  Bigoe  Barnard 
James  Adolpus  Guider 
John  Paul  Warbarton 
James  William  Douglas  Johnstone 
Walter  CuUey  Madge 

Lieut.-Col.  Wallace  Christopher  Ramsay  Stral  t 
James  Scott 

Lieut.-Col.  Edward  Charles  Bayley 
Rai  Bahadur  Lala  Sheo  Prasad 
Frederick  William  Johnstone 
Edward  Gelson  Gregson 
William  Malcolm  Hailey 
Col.  Benjamin  William  Marlow 
Herbert  Gerald  Tomkins 
Henry  Whitby  Smith 
Lieut.-Col.  Francis  Beville  Prideaux 
Lieut-CoL  Arthur  Prescott  Trevor 
Li«ut.-CoU  Ramsay  Frederick  Clayton  Gor  Jwn 
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Col.  Charles  MacTaggart 
Hopetoun  Gabriel  Stokes 
Liout.-Col.  Leonard  Rogers 
Nawab  Muhammad  Abdul  Majid 
Ludovic  Charles  Porter 
Henry  Sharp 

:Mahamahopadhyaya  Hara  Prasad  Sliashtri 

Lt.-Col.  Allen  McConaghey 

Nawab  Kaisar  Khan,  Chief  of  the  Magassi  Triba 

Rai  Bahadur  Diwan  Jamiat  Rai 

Robait  Charles  Francis  Volkers 

Henry  Hubert  Hayden 

Alexander  Muirhead 

Alexander  Emanuel  English 

Maung  Myat  Tun  Aung 

William  Rucker  Stikeman 

Edward  Robert  Kaye  Blenkinsop 

Geoige  Sanky  Hart 

Nawab  Muhammad  Salamullah  Khan  Bahaduj , 

Jagifdar  of  Deulghat 
John  Henry  Kerr 
Col.  George  Henry  Burden 
Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Burden 
George  William  Kuchler 
John  Ghest  Gumming 
Rev.  John  Anderson  Graham 
Francis  Hugh  Stewart 
Louis  Jamf  s  Kershaw 
William  Taylor  Cathcart 
Maneckjee  Byramjee  Dadobhoy 
Hugh  Murray 

Rao  Raja  Raghunath  Rao  DmKar  (Gwalior) 

Pandit  Kailas  Narayan  Haksar 

Lieut.-Col.  Ernest  Douglas  Money 

Lieut.-Col.  Hugh  Roderick  Stockley 

Major  John  McKenzic 

Lieut.-Col.  Richard  Godfrey  Jones 

Taghirdar  Desraj  Urs 

Lieut.-Col.  Armine  Brereton  Dew 

Lieut.-Col.  James  Reed  Roberts 

Lieut.-Col.  Lawrence  Impey 

CoL  Alexander  William  Macrae 

Arthur  Ernest  Lawson 

Albion  Rajkumar  Banerji 

Major  Frederick  Fenn  Elwea 

Col.  William  Burgess  Wright 

Cecil  Archibald  Smith 

Baba  Gurbaksh  Singh  Bedi 

Col.  Gilbert  Walter  Palin 

Col.  Robert  Edward  Pemberton  Pigott 

Col.  William  Daniel  Henry 

Gerald  Francis  Keatinge 

Major  John  Glennie  Greig 

Sardar  Naoroji  Pudamji 

Vala  Laksman  Meram,  Chief  of  Thana-Devli 

Leonard  William  Reynolds 

Charles  Archibald  Walker  Rose 

Major  Arthur  Dennys  Gilbert  Ramsay 

Pierce  Langrishe  Moore 

Alfred  Chatterton 

Major  Arthur  Abercromby  Duff 

Lt.-Col.  John  Lawrence  William  ffrench-Mullen 

Bernard  Coventry 

Albert  John  Harrison 

Richard  Hamilton  Campbell 

Rao  Bahadur  Bangalore  Perumal  Annaswam 

Mudaliar 
Prafulla  Chandra  Roy 
Col.  Francis  Raymond 
Major- General  Michael  Joseph  Tighe 
Lieut.-Col.  William  Bernard  James 
Brevet-Colonel  Sydney  D'Aguilar  Crookshank 
Edward  Denison  Ross 
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John  Hugh  Cox 

Khan  Bahadur  Muhammad  Israr  Hasan  Khan 

Brig.-General  Reginald  O'Bryan  Taylor 

David  Wann  Aikman 

Rai  Bahadur  Pandit  Hari  Kishan  Kaul 

Lieut.-Col.  Frederick  William  Wodehouse 

Ma,J or- General  Sir  Richard  Henry  Ewart 

Major-General  Maitland  Cowper 

Thomas  Walker  Arnold 

Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Henry  James 

Rana  Hira  Singh  of  Dhami 

Alexander  Blake  Shakespear 

John  Hope  Simpson 

Major  Hugh  Stewart 

Major  WiUiam  Glen  Liston 

Col.  Edwin  Henry  de  Vera  Atkinson 

Walter  Stanley  Talbot 

Frank  Adrian  Lodge 

Col.  Robert  William  Layard  Dunlop 

Hrishi  Kesh  Laha 

Nallni  Bhusan  Gupta 

Joseph  Terence  Owen  Barnard 

Lieut.-Col.  Townley  Richard  Filgate 

Alexander  Macdonald  Rouse 

Charles  Cahill  Sheridan 

Brevet-Lieut.-Coloncl  Herbert  de  Lisle  Toilard- 
Lowsley 

Brevet-Lt.-Colonel  William  Wilfrid  Bickfurd 

Hony.  Col.  John  George  Knowles 

Henry  Cuthbert  Streatfleld 

Lt.-Col.  Cecil  Kaye 

William  Foster 

Lt.-Col.  G.  K.  Walker 

Sardar  Appaji  Rao  Sitole  Ankkar 

Henry  Fraser  Howard 

Sardar  Arur  Singh 

Lawrence  Mercer 

Sir  Joseph  Henry  Stone 

P.  R.  Cadell 

Major  W.  L.  Campbell 

Lieut.-Col.  G.  S.  Crawford 

W.  C.  M.  Dundas 

Hon.  Col.  V.  N.  Hickley 
J.  H.  Lace 

Bhupendra  Nath  Mitra 

A.  P.  Muddiman 

Charles  Cunningham  Watson 

H.  L.  Stephenson 

Major  H.  B.  St.  John 

Abanindra  Nath  Tagore 

W.  H.  H.  Arden-Wood 

J.  R.  Pearson 

Col.  R.  J.  Blackham 

W.  C.  Ashmore 

Hugh  Edward  Clerk 

Percy  James  Mead 

Deba  Prosad  Sarbadhikari 

Frank  Charles  Daly 

Mir  Shams  Shah,  Khan  Bahadur 

Haji  Bukhsh  Ellahie,  Khan  Sahib 

James  Gargrave  Govern  ton 

Louis  E.  B.  Cobden -Ramsay 

William  Pell  Barton 

George  Batley  Scott 

Rangnath  Narsingh  Mudholkar 

Hebbalalu  Velaur  Nanjundayya 

Lieut.-Colonel  James  Curry  Robertson 

Raghunath  Venkaji  Sabnis 

Col.  William  Moles  worth 

Phillip  Glynn  Mcssent 

Lalubhai  Samaldas  Mchta 

Mohcndranath  Ray 

Frank  Frederick  Lyall 


Col.  George  James  Hamilton  Bell 

Frank  Currie  Lowis 

Lewis  French 

Col.  Sidney  Mercer  Renny 

Major  Walter  Hugh  Jeflery 

Richard  Meredith 

Albert  Howard 

Major  E.  D.  Wilson  Greig 

Harold  Arden  Close. 

Richard  Hugh  Tickell 

Francis  Samuel  Alfred  Slocock 

Lieut.-Col.  Fitz  Warren  Lloyd 

Lieut.-Col.  Arthur  Leslie  Jacob 

Nawab  Khair  Baksh,  Khan  Bahadur 

Thomas  Summers 

Henry  James  Wakely  Fry 

Kiran  Chandra  De 

Frank  Willington  Carter 

Charles  Montague  King 

Shiekh  Raiz  Hussain,  Khan  Bahadur 

Edward  Rawson  Gardiner 

George  Thomas  Barlow 

Frederick  Samuel  Philip  Swann 

T^erkcley  John  Byng  Stephens 

Mir  Kamal  Khan,  Jam  of  Las  Bela,  Kalat 

Rear- Admiral  Walter  Lumsden 

Major-General  De  wan  Bishan  Das(Jammu  and 

Kashmir) 
Major  Frederic  Gauntlett 
Major  Samuel  Richard  Christophers 
Colonel  George  WiUiam  Patrick  Dennys 
William  Peter  Sangster 
Montague  Hill. 

Major  Frederick  Marshman  Bailey 

Sahibzada  Abdus  Samad,  Khan  of  Rampur 

Cecil  Bernard  Cotterell 

Alfred  Windham  Lushington 

Suleman  Haji  Kasim  Mitha 

Captain  George  Prideaux  Millett 

Ram  Charan  Mitra 

Lieut.-Col.  Walter  Thomas  Grice 

Lieut.-Col.  Hector  Travers  Dennys 

Selwyn  Howe  Fremantle 

Zia-ud-din  Ahmed 

Abdul  Karim  AbrtuI  Shakur  Jama] 

Lt.-Col.  Cecil  Charles  Stewart  Barry 

John  Frederick  Gruning 

Lt.-Col.  Benjamin  Holloway 

Brevet-Lt.-Col.  Cyril  Mosley  Wagstaff 

Arthur  Robert  Anderson 

Col.  Charles  Henry  Cowie 

Kunwar  Maharaj  Singh 

David  Petrie 

Godfrey  Charles  Denham 

Lt.-Col.  Charles  Joseph  Windham 

Herbert  George  Chick 

Lt.-Col.  Charles  Henry  Dudley  Ryder 

Geoffrey  F.  deMontmorency 

Raja  Pratab  Singh  of  Ali  Rajpur 

Lieut.-Col.  Cecil  John  Lyons  AUanson 

Chunilal  Hari  Lai  Setalvad 

John  Andrew  Turner 

Suresh  Prasad  Sarbadhikary 

John  Norman  Taylor 

Khan  Bahadur  Sardar  Din  Muhammad  Khan 

Lionel  Linton  Tom  kins 

Douglas  Marshall  Straight 

Moti  Chund 

Matthew  Hunter 

John  Tarlton  Whitty 

Moses  Mordecai  Simeon  Gubbay 

Lieut.-Col.  C.  A.  Muspratt-Williams 

Raja  Bhagwat  Raj  Bahadur  Singh  of  Sohawal 
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Lt.-Col.  Robort  Charlos  .Mac Watt 
George  Paris  Dick 
Horatio  Norman  Bolton 
Major  William  Jolm  Keen 
Lieut.-Col.  William  Magill  Kennedy 
Sheikh  Ma q bill  Husain 
Brigadier-General  Cyril  Harcourt  lloe 
Brigadier- General  Olfey  Bohun  Stovin  Fairies 
Shore. 

Licut.-Col,  George  Sim  Ogg. 

Lieut.-Col,  Charles  Hugh  Hodges  Nugent 

Commander  M.  W.  Farewell 

Major  John  Bertram  Cunliffe 

Evelyn  Berkeley  Howell 

Colonel  William  Montague  Ellis 

Eaja  Vcnganad  Vasudeva  Raja 

Lieut.-Col.  James  Jackson 

James  Anderson  Dickson  McBain 

Rao  Bahadur  Ganesh  Krishna  Sathe 

Christopher  Addams- Williams 

Rai  Bahadur  Banshidhar  Banerji 

Hammett  Reginald  Clode  Hailey 

Robert  Thomas  Dundas 

Reginald  George  Kilby 

Robert  Egerton  Purves 

Arthur  Bradley  Kettle  well 

Lala  Ram  Sar.".n  Das 

Khan  Bahadur  Mian  Muhammad  Shall 

Hugh  Aylmer  Thornton 

Charles  Stewart  Middlemiss 

Major  Frederick  Norman  White 

,7ohn  Loader  Maffey 

Diwan  Bahadur  Tiwari  Chhajuram 

Seth  Chandmul  Dhudha 

Steuart  Edmund  Pears 

William  Nawton  Maw 

John  Edward  Webster 

Capt.  A.  G.  J.  Macllwaino 

Brig.-General  H.  A.  K.  Jennings 

Lt.-Col.  T.  G.  Peacocko 

Major  E.  J.  Mollison 

Thomas  Avery 

Captain  E.  W.  Huddleston 

Maj.   and     Brevet-Col.     Richard  Alexander 
Steel 

Lt.-Col.  J.  W.  B.  Merewether 
Lt.-Col.  d'Arey  Charles  Brownlow 
Brevet  Lt.-Col.  G.  Evelyn  Leachman 
R.  W.  Bullard 

Brevet-Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Radcliflfe 

E.  L.  Bagshawe 

Charles  John  Emile  Clerici 

Lt.-Col.  A.  K.  Rawlins 

Major  Amrose  Boxwel 

Lt.-Col.  N.  R.  Radcliffe 

Major  Wilh'am  Gillit 

William  John  Keith 

Henry  Miller 

G.  B.'  Power 

Robert  Erskine  Holland 

Lt.-Col.  James  Graham  Hojel 

Col.  John  Farmer 

A.  J.  W.  Kitchin 

W.  R.  Gourlay 

W.  S.  Coutls 

Khan  Bahadur  Muhammad  Aziz-ud-din  Husain, 

Saheb  Bahadur. 
Lt.-Col.  Westwood  Norman  Hay 
(Tem.)  Major  R.  S.  F.  Macrae 
Charles  Augustus  Tegart 
Major  R.  E.  H.  Griffith 
P.  A.  Churchward 
Diwan  Bahadur  Lala  Bishesar  Nath 


Rao  Bahadur  Appaji  Ganesh  Dandekar 
Charles  Francis  Fitch 
M.  Y.  Young 
S.  M.  Burrows 
P.  J.  Hartog 

Lt.-Col.  (Tem.-Col.)  H.  A.  Young 

Col.  Norborne  Kirby 

Lt.-Col.  J.  H.  Dickson 

Commander  W.  R.  B.  Douglas 

Lt.-Col.  Huuh  Alan  Cameron 

Lt.-Col.  W.  'E,  R.  Dickson 

Major  William  Edmund  Pye 

Major  (Tempy.  Lt.  Col.)  S..M.  Rice 

Lt.-Col.  C.  n.  Stokes 

Mai  or  E.  S.  Gillett 

Major  E.  C.  Withers 

'-■apt.  (Tem.  Major)  Edmund  Walter 

Captain  Duncan  William  Wilson 

Francis  Sylvester  Grimston 

Victor  Bay  ley 

William  Alexander 

John  Dillon  Flynn 

Col.  Shafto  Longfield  Craster 

Sidney  Robert  Hignell 

Denys  de  Saumarez  Bray 

Henry  Phillips  Tollinton 

James  MacKenna 

Edward  Lister 

Lt.-Col.  David  Waters  Sutherland 
Reginald  Isidore  Robert  Glancy 
Arthur  Willsteed  Cook 
Thomas  Eyebron  Moir 
James  Crerar 

Henry  Robert  Crosthwaite 
Hilary  Lushington  Holman-Hunt 
Gerald  Aylmer  Levett-Yeats 
Rai  Bahadur  Hari  Ram  Goenka 
Taw  Sein  Ko 

Dewan  Bahadur  Pandit  Krishna  Rao  Luxman 

Paonaskar 
Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi 

Dewan  Bahadur  Krishnarajapuram  Pallegondai 

Puttanna  Chetty 
Lt.-Col.  John  Anderson 
Robert  Glover  Jaquet 

Major  (temporary  Lt.-Col.  )  Ralph  Ellis  Carr- 
Hall 

Lt.-Col.  (Tempy.  Col.  Alexander  Hierom)  Ogilvy 
Spence 

Lt.-Col.  Charles  Albert  Edmond  O'Meara 

Lt.-Col.  Godfrey  Lambert  Carter 

Lt.-Col.  Ernest  Arthur  Frederick  Redl 

Harry  Seymour  Hoyle  Pilkinirton 

James  Alexander  Ossory  Fitzpatrick 

Maj.  David  Lockhart  Robertson  Lorimer 

Maj.  Terence  Humphrey  Keyes 

Captain  Harold  Hay  Thorburn 

Lieut.  (Tempy.  Captain  )  George  A.  Lloyd 

Captain  Khan  Muhammad  Akbar  Khan 

Muhi-ud-din  Khan,  Sardar  Bahadur 

Maj.-Gen.  Sardar  Natha  Singh.  Sardar  Bahadur 

Maj.-Gen.  Sardar  Pooran  Singh.  Bahadur 

Lt.-Col.  Girdhar  Singh,  Sardar  Bahadur 

Lt.-Col.  Haider  Ali  Khan,  Sardar  Bahadur 

Tempy.  Capt.  Philip  James  Griffiths  Pipon 

Tempy.  Capt.  Cecil  Sutherland  Waite 

Major  James  Ainsworth  Yates 

Captain  Arnold  Talbot  Wilson 

Major  David  Munro 

Reverend  William  Robert  Park 

Brevet-Col.  Francis  Willam  Pirrie 

Commander  Hubert  McKenzie  Salmon4 

Lt.-Col.  Felix  Oswald  Newton  MeU 
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Tempy.  Hony.  Lt.-Col.  Seaburne  Guthrie  Arthur 

May  Mo  ens 
Lt.-Col.  Bhola  Nauth 
Captain  Harold  Richard  Patrick  Dickson 
Lt.-Col.  Eknath  Hathi 

Major    (Tempy.  Brig.-General)  Henry  Owen 
Knox 

Col.  James  Archibald  Douglas 

Charles  Rowlatt  Watkins 

John  Henry  Owens 

Harry  St.  John  Bridger  Philby 

Major  Lewis  Cecil  Wagstaff 

Captain  Cyril  Penrose  Paige 

Maharaja  Tashi  Namgyal,  Maharaja  of  Sikkim 

Sao  Kawn  Kiao  Sawbwa  of  Kengtung 

Arthur  Herbert  Ley 

Peter  Henry  Clutterbuck 

James  Donald 

William  Woodword  Hornell 

Harchandrai  Vishindas 

Lt.-Col.  Bawa  Jiwan  Singh 

Thomas  Ryan 

Arthur  William  Botham 

Henry  Francis  Cleveland 

Augustus  Henry  Deane 

Lt.-Col.  Wilham  Byam  Lane 

Harry  Nelson  Heseltine 

Alexander  Langley 

Lt.-Col.  Henry  Smith 

Lt.-Col.  Francis  William  Hallo wes 

Major  Henry  Coddington  Brown 

Robert  Colqohoun  Boyle 

Lewis  Wynne  Hartley 

Raja  Sayyid  Abu  Jafar,  Taluqdarof  Pirpur 

Rai  Bahadur  Pandit  Gopinath 

Jhala  Sri  Mansinghji  Suraj  Sinhji 

Khan  Bahadur  Khan  Ahmad  Shah 

Assistant  Surgeon  Kedar  Nath  Das 

Brig.-General  John  Latham  Rose 

Lt.-Col.  Roger  Lloyd  Kennion 

Lt.-Col.  Hugh  Augustus  Keppel  Gough 

Tempy.  Major  John  Arnold  Wallinger 

Captain  Edward  William  Charles  Noel 

Colonel  V/illiam  Ewbank 

Lieiit.-Col.  J.  R.  Darley 

Lieut.  Col.  Harry  John  Cotter 

Brev.  Colonel  C.  M.  Goodbody 

Major  J.  G.  Goodenough  Swan 

Major  Charles  Eraser  Mackenzie 

John  Izat 

Major  Cyril  Charles  Johnson  Barrett 
Major  William  David  Henderson  Stevenson 
Captain  Robert  Edward  Alderman 
Major  John  Gordon  Patrick  Cameron 
Lieut.  J.  W.  McDermott 
James  Laird  Kinloch 

Nawab  Saiyid    Nawab   All  Chaudhuri  Khan 

Bahadur 
Clauder  Eraser  de  la  Fosse 
Henry  Raikes  Alexander  Trwin 
Bemhard  Martin  Samuelson 
William  Frederick  Holms 
George  Herman  Collier 
Thomas  Emerson 
Jyotsananath  Ghosal 
Allan  William  Pim 
George  Rainy 
Major  George  Henry  Willis 
Lieut.-Col.  Ernest  Alan  Robert  Newman 
Edward  Charles  Ryland 
Francis  William  Bain 
John  Desmond 
John  Ernest  Jackson 


John  Robertsfm  Henderson 

Sardar  Bahadur  Onmam  Singh 

Kumar  TJnkar  Singh 

Dr.  Charles  Alfred  Barber 

Nasarwanji  Navroji  Wadia 

Brig.-Geneial  Robert  George  Strange 

Brig.-General  Robert  Montague  Poore 

Brig.-General  Cyril  Frank  Templer 

Colonel  Alfred  Joseph  Caruana 

Lieut.-Col.  Herbert  Austen  Smith 

Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  F.  A.  F.  Barnardo,  I.  M.  S 

Captain  Seymour  Douglas  Vale,  R.  I.  M, 

Arthur  Cecil  McWatters 

Major  Davis  Heron 

Major  Edmund  Tillotson  Rich 

A.  V.  Venkataramana  Aiyar 

Maior-General  Farman  Al  /  Khan  Sardar  Bahadur 

Lieut.-Colonel  Oadir  Baksh  Khan  Bahadur 

Roderick  Korneli  Biernacki 

Major-General  Patrick  Hehir 

Brig.  General  Robert  Fox  Sors  ie 

Brig.    General  A.  B.  Hawley  Drew 

Colonel  Herbert  James  Barrett 

Brev.  Colone  i Rowland  Hill  Martin 

Brev.  Colonel  The  Earl  of  Radnor 

Colonel  Harry  John  Mahon 

Lieut.  Col.  F.  W.  Bagshawe 

Lieut.-Col.  F.  E.  Geoghegan 

Lieut.-Col.  Harold  Whiteman  Woodall 

Lieut.-Col.  Herbert  Grenville  LeMesurier 

Lieut.-Col.  RoUo  St.  John  Gillespie 

Lieut.-Col.  Sardar  Kishen  Singh  Sardar  Bahadur 

Major  Walter  Fellowes  Cowan  Gilchrist 

Lieut.  Francis  Beta  Davern 

Commander  A.  G.  Bingham 

Lieut.-Col.  Frederick  William  Gee,  T.M.S 

Lieut.-Col.  R.  B.  A.  Hamilton 

Temp.  Lieut.-Col.  Llewellyn  William  Lewis 

Lieut.-Col.  George  McPherson 

Major  Norman  Emil  Henry  Scott,  T.  M.  S. 

Major  W.  R.  J.  Scroggie,  T.  M.  S. 

Captain  Stewart  George  Cromartie  Murray 

Capt.  Arthur  Mowbray  Berkeley 

Guy  Sutton  Bocquet 

Lieut.-Col.  Cuthbert  Vivian  Bliss 

Colin  Campbell  Garbett 

Lieut.-Col.  Wyndham  Madden  Wood 

John  Brown  Sydney  Thubron 

L.  S.  Steward  O'Malley 

Provash  Chandra  Mitter 

James  George  Jenniners 

Samuel  Perry  O'Donnell 

E.  M.  Cook. 

Christian  Tindall 

Arthur  Innes  Mayhew 

William  Crooke 

Vin:*ent  Arthur  Smith 

Austin  Low 

Lieut.-Col.  Andrew  Alexander  Tr-s  ine 

Hubert  Digby  Watson 

George  Ernie  Chatfield 

Lieut.-Col.  John  Telfer  Calvert 

Charles  Gilbert  Rogers 

Bernard  D  Olier  Darley 

Thomas  Reed  Davy  Bell 

Walter  Francis  Perree 

Bertram  Beresford  Osmaston 

Major  John  Hanna  Murray 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Skinner 

Brig.-General  Herbert  Augustus  Tggulden 

Brev.  Lieut.-Col.  Richard  Stukeley  St.  John 

Lieut.-Col.  S.  S.  W.  Paddon 

Lieut,-Col.  Walter  Mason 
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William  Alfred  Uae  Wood 

John  Carlos  Kennedy  Peterson 

Lieut.-Col.  Andrew  Louis  Charles  McCormick 

Lient.-Col.  F.  E.  Swinton 

Lient.-Col.  J.  C.  Lament 

Capt.  Charles  .Tam^^s  Cope  Kendall 

Lieufc.-Col  Muhammad  Afzal  Khan 

Ernest  Albert  Seymour  Bell 

Major  Francis  Richard  Soutter  Cervers 

Colin  John  Davidson 

Francis  John  Pr'^ston 

Albert  Harlow  Silver 

Frederick  William  Hanson 

Nawab  Malik  Khuda  Baksh  Khan,  Tiwana 

Khan  Bahadur  Mania  Baksh 

Colonel  Vindeshri  Prasad  Singh 

Sardar  Jjakhamfrouda  Basava  Prabhu  Sir  Desai 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  W.  Clemesha,  T.M.S. 

Purshotamdas  Thakurdas 

Khwaja  Yusuf  Shah 

N".  E.  Majoribanks 

A.  C.  Chatterjee 

R.  D.  Bell 

L  ai  a  Ram 

Lieut-Col.  H.  C.  Bea  lon 

H.  C.  Barnes 

H.  Clayton 

C.  Bevan-Petman 

F.  A.  M.  H.  Vincent. 

R.  Clarke 

M.  J.  Cogswell 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  D.  Sutherland 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  J.  Bourke 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  Stephenson 
H.  Haines 
R.  S.  Hole 
C.  "N".  Wadia 

E.  Teichman 
D  Clouston 
C.  A.  Bell 

Raja  Jogendra  Narayen  Ray 
Narpudra  Nath  Sen 
W.  J.  Bradshaw 
Lieu>^^.-Col.  R.  A.  Needham 
J.  Crosby 

C.  A.  Inne"? 

F.  P.  J.  Wodehouse 
Captain  E.  I.  M.  Barrett 
S.  F.  Stewart 

Sheikh  Abdulla  Bin  Jasim,  Ru  er  of  Qatar 

(Persian  Gulf> 
Sirdar  Bahadur  Sundar  Singh  Majithia 
H.  Moncrieff  Smith,  LC.S 
F.  St.  John  Ccbbic 
Pir  Baksh  Walad  Mian  Muhammad 
Seshadri  S.  Ayyangar 
F.  A.  A.  Cowley 
F.  W.  Rlchey 
F.  W.  Woods 
A.  T.  Holme,  I.C.S. 
a.  C.  Sim,  I  C.S. 
Lieut.-Col.  C.  S.  Smith 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  R.  Nethersole,  T.A. 
R  C.  T^oup 
M.  A.  Thompson 
K.  B.  W.  Thomas 
J.  A.  Stevens,  T.C.S. 

D.  A.  Thomson 
A .  Brebner 

V  Dax^  son,  LC.S. 
C.  Anderson 

Colonel  Thakur  Sadul  Singh 
Saiyid   Nur-ul  Huda,   Zan^iuJa^    Bihar  and 
prissa. 


Rao  Bahadur  Y.  T.  Mirikar,  Sardar  of  th-^  Deccan 
Rai  Bahadur  Baikuntha  "N'ath  Sen 

Officers  of  the  Ordek. 
Secretary,  Sir  J.  B.  Wood 
Registrar,  Col,  Sir  Douglas  Dawson 

The  Imperial  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  India. 

This  Order  was  instituted  Jan.  1,  1878 
and  for  a  like  purpose  with  the  simultaneously 
created  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire.  It  con- 
sists of  the  Queen  and  Queen  Mother  with  some 
Royal  Princesses,  and  the  female  relatives  of 
Indian  Princes  or  of  persons  who  have  held 
conspicuous  offices  in  connection  with  India. 
Badge,  the  royal  cipher  in  jewels  within  an  oval 
surmounted  by  an  Heraldic  Crown  and  attached 
to  a  bow  of  light  blue  watered  ribbon,  edged 
white.    Designation,  the  letters  C.  I. 

Sovereign  of  the  Order. 


THE  KING-EMPEROR  OF  INDIi, 
Ladies  of  the  Order  (C.  I.) 

Her  Majesty  The  Queen 
H.  M,  Queen  Alexandra 
H.  M.  the  Queen  of  Norway 
H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Royal 
H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Victoria 
H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Christian  of  Scheleswig- 
Holstein 

H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of 
Argyll) 

H.  R.  H.  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg 

H.  I.  and  R.  H.  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 

Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha 
H  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland 
H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Frederica  Baroness  of 

von  Pawel-Ramraingen 
H.  R.  H.   the   Dowager   Grand  Duchess  of 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
H.  I.  &  R.  H.  the  Grand  Duchess  Cyril  of  Russia 
H.  R.  H.  the  Hereditary  Princess  of  Hohenlohe* 

Langenburg 
D.  R.  H.  the  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden 
H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Patricia  of  Connaught 
H.  R.  H.    the  Princess    Victoria  Elizabeth 

Augustine  Charlotte,  Hereditary  Princess  of 

Saxe-Meiningen 
H.  H.   the   Princess   Victoria   of  Schleswig- 

Holstein 

H.  H.  the  Princess  Marie-Louise  of  Schles^^ig- 

Holstein 
Baroness  Kinloss 
Dowager  Countess  of  Mayo 
Lady  Jane  Emma  Crichton 
Dowager  Countess  of  Lytton 
Dowager  Baroness  Lawrence 
Lady  Temple 

Dowager  Baroness  Napier  of  Magdala 
Lady  Grant  Duff 

Dowager  Marchioness  of  Dufiferin  and  Ava 
Lady  Randolph  Spencer- Churchill 
Baroness  Reay 

H.  H.  Maharani  of  Cooch-Behar 
i  IMarchioness  of  Lansdowoe 
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Baroness  Harris 

H.  H.  Maharani  of  Gwalior 

Constance  Mary  Baroness  Wenlock 

H.  H.  Maharani  Sabib  Chimna  Bai  Gael^ 

H.  H.  Hani  Sahib  of  Gondal 

H.  H.  the  Dowager  Maharani  of  Mysore 

Lady  George  Hamilton 

H.  H.  the  Maharani  Sahiba  of  Udaipur 

Alice,  Baroness  Northcote 


Nora  Henrietta,  Countess  Roberts 
Amelia  Maria,  Lady  White 
Mary  Katherine,  Lady  Lockhart 
Baroness  Ampthill 
The  Lady  Willingdon 
Countess  of  Minto 
Marchioness  of  Crewe 
H.  H.  Begum  of  Bhopal 


THE  KAISAR  I  HIND  MEDAL. 


This  decoration  was  instituted  in  1900,  the 
preamble  to  the  Royal  Warrant — whicl) 
was  amended  in  1901  and  1912 — being  as 
follows : — "  Whereas  We,  taking  into  Our 
Royal  consideration  that  there  do  not  exist 
adequate  means  whereby  We  can  reward 
important  and  useful  services  rendered  to 
Us  in  Our  Indian  Empire  in  the  advancement 
of  the  public  interests  of  Our  said  Empire, 
and  taking  also  into  consideration  the  ex- 
pediency of  distinguishing  such  services  by 
some  mark  of  Our  Royal  favour:  Now  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  an  end  so  desirable 
as  that  of  thus  distinguishing  such  services 
aforesaid.  We  have  instituted  and  created, 
and  by  these  presents  for  Us,  Our  Heirs 
and  Successors,  do  institute  and  create  a 
new  Decoration. "  The  decoration  is  styled 
"  The  Kaisar-i-Hind  Medal  for  Public  Ser- 
vice in  India  "  and  consists  of  two  classes. 
The  Medal  is  an  oval  shaped  Badge  or  Deco- 
ration—in gold  for  the  First  Class  and  in 
silver  for  the  Second  Class — with  the  Roj^al 
Cypher  on  one  side  and  on  the  reverse  the 
words  Kaisar-i-Hind  for  Public  Service 
in  India ;"  it  is  suspended  on  the  left  breast 
by  a  dark  blue  ribbon. 

Recipients  of  the  1st  Class. 

Abdus  Samad  Khan  of  Rampur 
Advani,  M.  S. 

Ahmad.  Khan  Bahadur  Qazi  Khalil-ud-Din 

Alexander,  A  L. 

Allnut,  The  Rev.  Samuel  Scott 

Amarchand,  Rao  Bahadur  Ramnarayan 

Ampthill,  Margaret,  Baroness 

Anderson,  The  Rev.  H. 

Ashton,  Albert  Frederick 

Balfour.  Dr.  Ida 

Ball,  h:  M. 

Barber,  Benjamin  Russell 

Barnes,  Major  Ernest 

Basu,  Sir  Kailas  Chandra,  Rai  Bahadur 

Beaty,  Francis  Montagu  Algernon 

Beck,  Miss  Emma  Josephine 

Bell,  Lt.-Col.  Charles  Thornhill 

Benson,  Lady 

Bentley,  Dr.  Charles  Albert 

Bhandari,  Rai  Bahadur  Gopal  Das 

Bikanir,  Maharaja  of 

Bingley,  Major  General  Alfred 

Biwalkar,  Sardar  Parashram  Krishnarao 

Bonig,  Max  Carl  Christian 

Booth-Tucker  Frederick  St.  George  de  Lautour 

Bosanquet,  Oswald  Vivian 

Bott,  Captain  R.  H. 

Bramley,  Percy  Brooke 

Bray,  Denys  -DeSaumarez 

Broadway,  Alexander 


Brown,  Rev.  A.  E. 
Brown,  Rev.  W.  E  W. 
Brunton,  James  Forest 
Buchanan,  Rev.  John 
Burn,  Richard 

Burnett,  General  Sir  Charles  John 
Cales  Dr.  C.  C. 
Calnan,  Denis 

Campbell,  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Neil 

Campion,  John  Montriou 

Carleton,  Marcus  Bradford 

Carlyle,  Lady 

Carmichael,  Lady 

Carter,  Edward  Clark 

Castor,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  H. 

Chandra,  Rai  Bahadur  Hari  Mohan 

Chaplnan,  R.  A.  B. 

Chatterton,  Alfred 

Chaudhuri,  Raja  Sarat  Chandra  Rai 

Chetty,  Dewan  Bahadur  K.  P.  Puttanna 

Chinai,  Ardeshir  Dinshaji 

Chitnavis,  Shankar  Madho 

Coldstream,  William 

Comley,  Mrs.  Alice 

Copeland,  Theodore  Benfey 

Cousens,  Henry 

Cox,  Arthur  Frederick 

Crawford,  Francis  Colomb 

Crouch,  H.  U. 

CuUen,  Rev.  Dr.  Peter 

Currimbhoy,  Mahomedbhoy 

Dane,  Lady 

Darbhanga,  Maharaja  of 

Das,  Ram  Saran 

Davies,  Arthur 

Davies,  Mrs.  Edwin 

Davis,  Miss  Gertrude 

Dawson,  Brevet-Colonel  Charles  Hutton 

Dayal  Seth  Jay 

Deane,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Herbert  Edward 
deLotbiniere;  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.lain  C.  Joly 
Dewas  (Junior  Branch),  Maharaja  of 
Dhar,  Her  Highness  the  Rani  Sahiba  Luxmiba 

Pavar  of 
Dbingra,  Dr.  Behari  Lai 
DuBerni  Amedee  George 
DuBern,  Jules  Emile 
Dyson,  Colonel  Thomas  Edward 
Earle,  The  Hon'ble  Sir  Archdale 
Ewing,  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  R. 
Ferard,  Mrs.  Ida  Margaret 
Firth,  Mrs.  E.  J.  (with  Gold  Bar) 
Fosbrooke,  Mrs.  M.  E.  A. 
Francis,  Edward  Belcham 
Gandhi,  Mohandas  Karamchand 
Ghosal,  Mr.  Jyotsnanath 
Glazebrook, N.  S. 
Glenn,  Henry  James  Heamey 
Gonzaga,  Rev.  Mother 
Graham,  The  Rev.  John  Anderson 
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Graham,  Mrs.  Kate 
Grattan,  Colonel  Henry  William 
Guilford,  The  llev.  E.  (with  Gold  Bar) 
Gwalior,  Maharaja  of 
Gwyther,  Lieut.- Colonel  Arthur 
Hahn,  The  Rev.  Ferdinand 
Haig,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrick  Balfour 
Hall,  Harold  Fielding  Patrick- 
Hamilton.  Major  Robert  Edward  Archibald 
Hanson,  The  Rev.  O. 
Harvest,  Lieut.-Colonel  Herbert  de  Vero 
Hateh  Miss  Sarah  Isabel 
Heyland,  J.  S. 

Hildesley,  The  Rev.  Alfred  Herbert 
Hodgson,  Edward  Marsden 
Hoeck,  Rev.  Father  L.  V. 
Hogan,  W.  J.  Alexander 
Holderness,  Sir  Thomas  William 
Home,  Walter 

Howard,  Mrs.  Gabrielle  Louise  Caroline 

Hume,  The  Rev.  R.  A. 

Husband,  Major  James 

Hutchinson,  Sir  Sydney  Hutton  Cooper 

Hutchinson,  Major  William  Gordon 

Hutwa,  The  Maharani  Jnan  Manjari  Kuari  of 

Hydari,  Mrs.  Amina 

[rvine,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Walter 

Ismail,  Muhammad  Yusaf 

Ives,  Harry  William  ^Faclean 

Jackson,  liev.  James  Chadwick 

Tames,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Henry 

Jankibai 

Josephine,  Sister 
Kapur,  Raja  Ban  Bihari 
Kelly,  The  Rev.  E.  W. 
King,  Mrs.  D. 
Kirkpatrick,  Clarence 
Klopsch,  Dr.  Louis 
Knox,  Lady 
Ko,  Taw  Sein 

Kothari,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Jehangir  Hormusji 

Lamb,  The  Hon'ble  Sir  Richard  Amphlett 

Lindsay,  D'Arcy 

Ling,  Miss  Catharine  Frances 

Lovett,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Harrington  Verney 

Luck,  Wilfred  Henry 

Lukis,  Lady 

Lyall,  Frank  Frederick 

Lyons,  Surgeon-General  Robert  William  Steele 
MacLean,  Rev.  J,  H. 

Mac  watt,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Charles 

Madhav  Rao,  Vishwanath  Patankar 

Mahomed   Ajmal    Khan,    Hakim,  Hazik-ul- 

Mulk 
Malegaon,  Raje  of 
Malvi  Tribhuvandas  Narottamdas 
Mancckchand,  Seth  Motilal 
Mann,  Dr.  Harold 

Manners-Smith,    The    Hon'ble    Mr.  Francis 

St.  George 
Mary  of  St.  Paula,  Rev.  Mother 
Mayes,  Herbert  Frederick 
McCarrison,  Major  Robert 
McCloghrv,  Colonel  James 
Millard,  Walter  Samuel 
Miller,  The  Rev.  William 
Minto,  Mary  Caroline 
Monahan,  Mrs.  Ida 
Morgan,  George 
Muir  Mackenzie,  Lady  Therese 
Naidu,  Mrs.  Sarojini 
Pfauak  Chand 

N^ariman,  Dr.  Temulji  Bhikaji 


Narsinghgarh,  Her  Highness  the  Raui  Shiv  Kun 

war  Sahiba  of 
ISTepalia,  Rani  of  Tcliri 
Neve,  Dr.  Arthur 
N"eve,  Dr.  Earnest 
Newton,  Dr.  Henry  Martyn 
Nichols,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Alvord 
Nicholson,  Sir  Frederick  Augustus 
Nisbet,  John 
Noyce,  William  Florey 
O'Byrne,  Gerald  John  Evangelist 
Oldham,  Charles  Evelyn  Arbuthnot  William 
0  Donnel,  Dr.  Thomas  Joseph 
O'Meara,  Major  Eugene  John 
Pandit  Sitaram  Narayau 
Panna,    Maharani  of 
Paranjpye,  Raghnnath  Purshottam 
Pears,  S.  D.  A.  D. 
Pedley,  Dr.  Thomas  Frankihi 
Pcnnell,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Pestonji,  Khan  Bahadur  D.  C. 
Phelps,  Edwin  Ashby 
Pickford,  Alfred  Donald 
Pitcher,  Colonel  Duncan  George 
Pittendrigh,  Rey.  G. 

Plant,  Captain  William  Charles  Trow  Gray 

Gambler 
Piatt,  Dr.  Kate 
Pollen,  Dr.  J. 

Poynder,  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Leopold 

Prasad,  Lt.-Col.  Kant  a 

Price,  John  Dodds 

Ramabai,  Mrs.  Pandita 

Rani  Murari  Debi  of  Binga 

Reed,  Miss  M. 

Reid,  Frederick  David 

Reynolds,  Leonard  William 

Richmond,  Mr.  Thomas 

Rivington,  The  Rev.  Canon,  C.  S. 

Roberts,  Dr.  N.  G. 

Robson,  Dr.  Robert  George 

Rondy,  The  Very  Rev.  The  Abbe  Noel 

Rost,  Lt.-Col.  Ernest  Reinhold 

Row,  Dr.  Raghavendra 

Roy,  Babu  Harendra  Lai 

Roy,  Rao  Jogendra  Narayan 

Sailana,  Raja  of 

Samthar,  Maharaja  of 

Sanderson,  Lady 

Scott,  Mary    H.  Harriot 

Scudder,  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  Rousseau 

Scudder,  Miss  Ida 

Sell,  The  Rev.  Canon  Edward 

Semplc,  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  David 

Sharp,  Henry 

Sharpe,  Walter  Samuel 

Shepherd,  Rev.  James 

Sheppard,  Mrs.  Adeline  B. 

Sheppard,  William  Didsbu-ry 

ShiUidy,  the  Rev.  John 

Shore,  Lieut.-Colonel  Robert 

Shoubridge,  Major  Charles  Alban  Gr:\  s 

Simon,  The  Rev.  Mother 

Singh,  Munshi  Ajit 

Singh,  Raja  Bhagwan  Bakhsh 

Singh,  Rai  Hira 

Singh,  Raja  Kamaleshwari  Pershad 
Sinha,  Purnendu  Narayan 
Sita  Bai 

Skinner,  The  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Skrefsrud,  The  Rev.  Larsorseu 
Smith,  Lieut.-Colonel  Henry 
Sorabji,  Miss  Cornelia 
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8outhon,  Major  Charles  Edward 

Spence,  Christina  Philippa  Agnea 

St.  Lcgcr,  William  Douglas 

St.  Lucie,  Reverend  Mother 

Stanes,  Robert 

Stokes,  Dr.  William 

Sukhdeo  Prasad,  Pandit 

Surat  Kuar,  Rani  Sahiba 

Tabard,  The  Rev.  Antoine  Marie 

Talati,  Edalji  Dorabji 

Taylor,  The  Rev.  George  Pritchard 

Taylor,  Dr.  Herbert  F.  Lechmere 

Thakral,  Lala^Mul  Chund 

Thomas,  The  Rev.  Stephen  Sylvester 

Thurston,  Edgar 

Tilly,  Harry  Lindsay 

Tindall,  Christian 

Tucker,  Major  William  Hancock 

Turner,  Dr,  John  Andrew 

Tyndale-Biscoe,  The  Rev.  Cecil  Earle 

Tyrrell,  Major  Jasper  Robert  Joly 

Vandyke,  Frederick  Reginald 

Van  Hoeck,  Rev.  Father  Louis,  S.J. 

Vaugham,  Lieut. -Colonel  Joseph  Chailes  Stoelkc 

Venugopala,  Eaja  Bahadur 

Vernon,  Mrs.  Margaret 

Victoria,  Si  iter  Mary 

Wadhwan,  The  Rani  Sahib  Si:;a  Bai  of 

Wadia,  Sir  Hormasji  Ardeshir 

Wagner,  Rev.  Paul 

Wake,  Lieut. -Colonel  Edward  St.  Aubyn 

(with  Gold  Bar) 
Wakefield,  George  Edward  Campbell 
Walker,  Lady  Fanny 
Walter,  Major  Albert  Elijah 
Wanless,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Ward,  Major  EUacott  Leamon 
Waterhouse,  Miss  Agnes  May 
Westcott,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fois. 
Wheeler,  The  Rev.  Edward  Montague 
Whitehead,  Mrs.  J. 
Whitton,  The  Rev.  David 
Wilkius,  Colonel  James  Sutherland 
Wilkinson,  Lieut. -Colonel  Edmund 
Willingdon,  The  Lady 
Wilson-Johnston,  Joseph 
Winter,  Edgar  Francis  Latimer 
Wood,  Arthur  Robert 
Young,  The  Rev.  John  Cameron 
Younghusband,  Arthur  Delaval 
Younghusband,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Francis  Edward 

Recipients  of  the  2nd  Class 

Abul  Fath  Moulvi  Saiyed 
Abdul  Ghani 

Abdul  Hussain,  Mian  Bhai 
Abdul  Kadir 
Abdul  Majid  Khan 
Abdur  Rahim 

Abdur  Razzak  Xhan,  Subadar 
Achariyar,  Mrs.  Sita  Thiruvenkata 
Arhariyar,  P.  T. 
Advani,  Motiram  Showkiram 
Advani,  Mrs.  Motiram 

Agha  Mohamed  Khalil-Biu-Mohamed  Karim 

Ahmad,  Mr.  Mukhtar 

Ali  Shabash.  Shaikh 

Allen,  Miss  Fannie 

Allen,  Rev.  Frank  Van 

Amar  Nath,  Lala 

Amar  Smgh 

Anastasie,  Sister 

Anderson,  A.ndrevT 


\ndrew,  The  Rev.  Adam 
Anscomb,  Major  Allen  Mellers 
Antia,  Jamshcdji  Merwanji 
Ashton,  Dr.  Robert  John 
Ask  with,  Miss  Anne  Jane 
Atkinson,  John  William 
Atkinson,  Lady  Constance 
Augustin,  The  Rev.  Father 
Aung,  Mrs.  Hla 
Aziz  Husain,  Khan  Sahib  Mir 
Badri  Parshad 

Baker,  Honorary  Major  Thomas 

Ball,  Miss  Marguerite  Dorothy 

Banerji,  Professor  Jamini  INath 

Banks,  Dr.  Charles 

Bapat,  Risaldar  Sadashiva  Krishna 

Barclay,  Mrs.  Edith  Martha 

Bardsley,  Miss  Jane  Blissett 

Barnett,  Miss  IMaude 

Bars  tow,  Mrs.  Mclaine 

Barton,  Mrs.  Sybil 

Baw,  Maung  Kan 

Bawden,  Rev.  S.  D. 

Bayley,  Lieut.- Colonel  Edward  Charles 

Reatson-Bell,  Nicholas  Dodd 

Beg,  Mirza  Kalich  Beg  Fridun 

Best,-  James  Theoiorc 

Beville,  Lieut.-Colonel  Francis  Granvilb 

Bhagwandas,  Bai  Zaoerbai 

Bhajan  Lai 

Bhan,  Lala  Udhai  ' 
Bhide,  Raoji  Janardhan 
Bhutt,  Chhotelal  Goverdhan 
Bihaii  Lai 

Bisheshwar  Nath,  Lala 

Bissett,  Miss  Mary  Ronald 

Biswas,  Babu  Anonda  Mohan 

Blackham,  Lieut.-Colonel  Robert  James 

Blackwood,  John  Ross 

Blake,  The  Rev.  William  Henry 

Blenkinsop,  Edward  Robert  Kaye 

Booth,  Miss  Mary  Warburtou 

Bolster,  Miss  Anna 

Borrah,  Balinarayan 

Bose,  Miss  Kiroth 

Bose,  Miss  Mona 

Botting,  W.  E. 

Bowen,  Griffith 

Brahmanand,  Pundit 

Brander,  Mrs.  Isabel 

Bray,  Lady 

Bremner,  Lt.-Col.  Arthur  Grant 
Brock,  Miss  Liliaa  Winifred 
Brough,  The  Rev.  Anthony  Watson 
Browne,  Charles  Edward 
Brown,  Dr.  Edith 
Burt,  Bryce  Chudleigh 
Cain,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Caleb,  Mrs.  M. 

Campbell,  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Campbell,  Miss  Gertrude  Jane. 
Campbell,  Miss  Kate 
Campbell,  Miss  Susan 
Campbell,  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Campbell,  The  Rev.  Thomas  Vincent 
Carmichael,  Miss  Amy  Wilson 
Carr,  Miss  Emma 
Carr,  Thomas 

Cassels,  Mrs.  Laura  Mary  Elizabeth 

Catherine,  Sister 

Cattell,  Major  Gilbert  Landale 

Cecilia,  Sister  Fannie 

Chamberlain,  The  Rev.  William  Isaac 
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Chandler,  The  Rev.  John  Scudder 

Chaudhiiri,  Purna  Chundra 

Chaudhuri,  P.  S,  R. 

Chirag  Din,  Selh 

Chi  tale,  Ganesli  Krishna 

Churchward,  P.  A. 

Chye,  Leong 

Clancey,  John  Charles 

Clark,  Herbert  George 

Clerke,  Honorary  Major  Louis  Arthur  Henry 

Clutterbuck,  Peter  Henry 

Coombs,  George  Oswald 

Coombes,  Josiah  Waters 

Cooper,  Dosabhai  Pestonji,  Khan  Bahadur 

Correa ,  Miss  Marie 

Corthorn,  Miss  Alice 

Corti,  The  Rsv.  Father  Fanshi,  S.J. 

Cottle,  Mrs.  Adela 

Cox,  Mrs.  E. 

Coxon,  Stanley  William 

Croix,  Sister  Paul  deLa 

Crow,  Charbs  George 

Cumming,  James  William  Nicol 

Cummings,  The  Rev.  John  Ernejt 

Cutting,  Rev.  William 

DaCosta,  Miss  Zilla  Edith 

Dadabhoy,  Mrs.  Jerbanoo 

Dalrymple-Hay,  Charles  Vernon 

Dann,  Rev.  George  James 

Das,  Ram,  Lala 

Das,  Mathura,  Lala 

Das,  Niranjan 

Datta,  Dr.  Dina  Nath  Pritha 

Davies  Miss  Harriet 

Davis,  Miss  B.  E. 

Dawe,  Miss  Ellen 

Dawson,  Alexander  Thomas 

Dawson,  Mrs.  Charles  Hutton 

Deane,  George  Archibald 

Dcodhar,  Gopal  Krishna 

Deoji,  Hazi  Ahmed,  Khan  Sahib 

deKantzow,  Mrs.  Mary  Aphrasia 

Desmond,  J. 

Devi,  Bibi  Kashmiri 

De  Waclitcr,  Father  Francis  Xuvicr 

Dewes,  Lieut.-Colonel  Frederick  Joseph 

Dexter,  T. 

Dharm  Chand,  Lala 

Dilshad  Begum 

Dip  Singh,  Thakur 

Dodson,  Dr.  E.  I. 

Douglas,  The  Rev.  John 

Drysdale,  Mrs  Christiana  Mary 

Dun,  Maung  Ne 

Dundas,  Charles  Lawrence 

Dunlop,  Alexander  Johnstone 

Durjan'BiQgh,  Thakur 

Dutta,  Mehta  Harnam 

Duval,  Mrs.  Ethel  Aldersey 

Dwane,  Mrs.  Mary 

Eagles,  Thomas  Cazaly 

Eagles,  T.C. 

Eaglesome,  George 

Edgell,  Lieut.-Colonel  Edward  Arnold 
Edward,  R. 
Elwes,  Mrs.  A. 
Emanuel,  Mrs. 

Evans,  The  Rev.  John  Ceredig 
Evans,  Miss  Josephine  Annie 
Faridoonji,  Mrs.  Hilla 
Farrer,  Miss  Ellen  Margaret 
Farzand-i-Ahmad,  Khan  Bahadur,  Kazi  SaiyiJ 
Fernandez,  A.  P. 


Ffrench,  Lieut.-Colonel  Thomas 
Flashman,  Thomas  Charles 
Fleming,  James  Francis 
Fletcher,  Miss 
Flint,  Dr.  E. 

Forman,  The  Rev.  Henry 
Fox,  Alfred  Charles 
Frances,  Sister  Jane 
Fraser,  Robert  Thomson 
Fyson,  Hugh 
Gajjar,  Mrs.  Shivagauri 
Galbibai,  Bai 

Gandhy,  Mr.  Pestonji  Jamsetji 
Garthwaite,  Liston 
Gateley,  Thomas  Joseph 
George,  Miss  Jessie  Eleanor 
Gilman,  Edward  P.  Reuben 
Godfrey,  Thomas  Leonard 
Goenka,  Baijnatb 

Goldsmith,  The  R3v.  Canon  Malcolm  George 
Goodbody,  Mrs. 
Gorman,  Patrick  James 

Goswami,  Sri  Sri  Naradev  Dakhinpat  Adhik  r 
Gowardhandas,  Chatrabhuj 
Govind  Lai,  Lala 

Grant,  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Weytnis 

Grant,  Mrs.,  nee  Miss  Lilian  Blong 

Grant,  Miss  Jean 

Grant,  The  Rev.  John 

Grant,  Miss  Maria  Alice 

Gray,  Mrs.  Hester 

Gray,  Commissary  William  David 

Greany,  Peter  Mawe 

Greenfield,  Miss  R. 

Griessen,  Albert  Edward  Pierre 

GuUiford,  The  Rev.  Henry 
j  Gumbley,  Mr.  Douglas 

Gune,  Trimbak  Raghunath 
!  Gyi,  Maung  Pet 
I  Hadow,  Rev.  Frank  Burncbs 
I  ftaiyati  MaHk 
!  Hanrahan,  W.  G. 
!  Harding,  Miss  C. 

Harrison,  Henry 

Harrison,  Mrs.  M.  F. 
1  Harrison,  Robert  Tullis 

Hart,  Miss  Louisa 

Harvey,  Miss  Rose 

Haworth,  Major  Lionel  Berkeley  Holt 
Hayes,  Miss  Mary  Lavinia 
Hayes,  Captain  P. 
Henderson,  Miss  Agnes 
Hickman,  ^Irs.  A. 
Hicks,  Rev.  G.  E. 
Higgins,  Andrew  Frank 
Hill,  EHott 
Hill,  Henry  Francis 
Hoff,  Sister,  W.  J.  K. 
Hoffman,  The  Rev.  Father  John,  S.T. 
Holbrooke,  Major  Bernard  Frederick  Kope- 
Holden,  Major  Hyla  Napier 
Holland,  Dr.  Henry  Tristram 
Homer,  Charles  John 
Hoogewerf,  Edmund 
Hope,  Dr.  Charles  Henry  Standish 
Hopkyns,  Mrs.  E. 
Houghton,  Henry  Edward 
Hughes,  Frank  John 
Hughes,-Mis:s  Lizbeth  Bell 
Hunter,  Honorary  Captain  James 
Hutchison,  Dr.  John 
Ibrahim,  Moulvi  Muhammad 
'  Ihsan  Ali 
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IngUs,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Jacksoii>  Mrs.  K. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Emma 
Jaijee  Bai  (Mrs.  Petit) 
Jainath,  Atal  Pandit 
Jambusarvala,  A.  Hargovandas 
Jivanandan 

Joglekar,  Rao  Bahadur  Ganesh  Veukatesli 

John;  Uev.  Brother 

Johnston,  Augustus  Frederick 

Johnstone,  Mrs.  Rosalie 

Jones,  The  Rev.  John  Peter 

Jones,  The  Rev.  Robert 

Jones,  The  Rev.  John  Pengwern 

Joshi,  Mr.  Keshavlal  Durgashankar 

Joshi,  Naiayan  Malhar 

Joshi,  Trimbak  Waman 

Joss,  Miss  F. 

Joti  Prasad,  Lala 

Joti  Ram 

Judd,  C.  R. 

Jugaldas,  M. 

Jung,  Sher,  Khan  Bahadur 
Jwala  Prasad,  Mrs. 
Jwala  Singh,  Sirdar 
Kalubava,  Azam  Kesarkhan 
Kanow,  Yasuf 
Kapadia,  Miss  Motibai 
Karve,  Dhondo  Keshav 
Keene,  Miss  H. 
Kelavkar,  Miss  Krishnabai 
Kelly,  Claude  Cyril 
Kelly,  Miss  Eleanor  Sarah 
Ker,  Thomas 
Kharshedji,  Miss  S.  K. 
Khujoorina,  Nadirshah  Nowrojee 
Kidar  Nath,  Lala 
King,  Robert  Stewart 
Kirloskar,  Lakshman  Kashinath 
Kitchin,  Mrs.  M. 

KnoUys,  Major  Robert  Walter  Edmond 

Knox,  Major  Robert  Welland 

Kothewala,  MuUa  Yusuf  Ali 

Kreyer,    Lieut.-Colonel     Frederick  August 

Christian 
Kugler,  Miss  Anna  Sarah 
Kumaran,  P.  L. 
Kyaw,  Maung 
Lajja  Ram 
Lang,  John 

Langhome,  Frederick  James 
Lankester,  Dr.  Arthur  Colborne 
Latham,  Miss  J.  L. 
LaughUn,  Miss  L.  H.  M. 
Lawrence,  Captain  Henry  Rundle 
Lawrence,  Henry  Staveley 
Lear,  A.  M. 

Leshe-Jones,  Leycester  Hudson 

Lloyd,  Miss  EUizabeth 

Locke,  Robert  Henry 

Low,  Charles  Ernest 

Luck,  Miss  Florence  Ada 

Lund,  George 

MacAHster,  The  Rev.  G. 

Mackenzie,  Alexander  McGregor 

Mackenzie,  Howard 

Mackinnon,  Miss  Grace 

Mackenzie,  Miss  Mina 

MacKellar,  Dr.  Margaret 

Macleod,  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Norman 

Macnaghten,  Hon.  Florence  Mary 

Macphail,  Miss  Alexandrina  Matilda 

MacphaU,  The  Rev.  James  Merry 


Macrae,  The  Rev.  Alexander 
Madan,  Mr.  Rustamji  Hormasji 
Maddox,  Lieut.-Colonel  Ralph  Henry 
Madeley,  ]Mrs.  E.  M. 
Mahadevi,  Srimati 
Mahommed  Allanur  Khan 
Maiden,  J.  W. 

IMaitra  Babu  Bhuban  Mohan 
Mallik,  Sashi  Bhusan 
Maracan,  E  small  Kadir 
Margaret  Mary,  Sister 
Marie,  Sister 

Marler,  The  Rev.  Frederick  LfoDel 
Mary  of  St.  Vincent,  Sister 
Mary,  Sister  Eleanor 
Masani,  Rustam  Pestonji 
]Matthews,  Rev'.  Father 
McCowen,  Oliver  Hill 
McDonald,  Joseph  James 
McGregor,  Duncan 
McKenzie,  Miss  Allice  Learmouth 
Mead,  Rev.  Cecil  Silas 
Mehta,  Vaikuntrai  Lallubhai 
Mill,  Miss  C.  R. 
Mitcheson,  Miss. 
Mitter,  Mrs. 

Moens,  Mrs.  Agnese  Swettenham 

Mohammed  Khan 

Moitra,  Akhoy  Kumar 

Moore,  Nursing  Sister  Dora  Louisa  Truslove 

Moore,  Miss  Eleanor  Louisa 

Morgan,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ellen 

Morris,  Major  Robert  Lee 

Motilal,  Seth  of  Piparia 

Mount,  Captain  Alan  Henry 

Moxon,  Miss  Lais 

Mozumdar,  Jadu  Nath 

Mudali,    Valappakkam   Daivasigomoni  Thau- 

davaroyan 
Mudaliar,  Bangalore  Perumal  Annaswami 
Muhammad    Yusuf,   Shams-Ul-Ulama,  Khan 

Bahadur 
Mukharji,  Babu  Jogendra  Nath 
Mukharji  Babu  Nagendra  Nath 
Muller,  Miss  Jenny 
MurU  Dhar 

Murphy,  Edwin  Joseph 
Nabi  Baksh 
:  Nag,  Mrs.  Sasi  Mukhi 
NaimuUah,  Mohamed 
Naoum  Abbo 
Napier,  Alan  Bertram 
Narain,  Har 
Narayanjee  Laljee 
Narayan  Pershad,  Babu 
Narayan  Singh,  Sardar 
Nariman,  Khan  Bahadur  Manekji  Khars(Mji 
Narpat  Singh,  Babu 
NasruUa  Khan,  Mirza 
Norris,  Miss  Margaret 
0' Maung  Po 
O'Brien,  Major  Edward 
0 'Conor,  Brian  Edward 
O'Hara,  Miss  Margaret 
Old,  Frank  Shepherd 
Orman,  Honorary  Captain  Charles  Henry 
Orr,  Adolphe  Ernest 
Orr,  James  Peter 
Orr,  Mrs.  Amy 
Outram,  The  Rev.  A. 
Owen,  Major  Robert  James 
Owen,  C.  B. 

Pal,  Babu  Barada  Sundar 
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Palin,  Major  Randlc  Harry 
Pandit,  Vasudeo  Ramkrishna 
Parbati  Bai 

park.  The  Rev.  George  W. 

Parker,  Miss  Ada  Emma 

Parsons,  Ronald 

Patch,  Miss  K. 

Patel,  Barjorji  Dorabji 

Patel,  Jeona 

Pathak,  Vithal  Narayan 

Pathak,  Ram  Sahai 

Paterson,  Miss  Rachel 

Patrick.  Sister 

Penn,  The  Rev.  W.  C. 

Perroy,  Rev.  Father 

Pershad,  Pundit  Thakur 

Peters,  Lieut.-Colonel  Charles  Thomas 

Petigara,  R.  J. 

Pettigrew,  The  Rev.  William 

Phadke,  V.  K. 

Phailbus,  Miss  Rose  Margaret 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Maude  Marion 

Philip,  Mrs.  A.  J. 

Pierce,  Miss  Ada  Louise 

Pillay,  Chinnappa  Singaravalu 

Pinney,  Major  John  Charles  Digby 

Pinto,  Miss  Preciosa 

Plowden,  Lt.-Col.  Trevor  Chichele 
fPowell,  John 

Prabhu,  Anantrao  Raghunath 

Prasad,  Capt.  Tulsi  of  Nepal 

Pribhdas  Shevakram 

Price,  The  Rev,  Eustace  Dickinson 

Prideaux,  Frank  Winck worth  Austice 

Purshotamdas  Thakur  das 

Pyo,  Maung  Tet 
.  Rai,  Babu  Ram  Kinkar 

Raikes,  Mrs.  Alice 

Rait,  Miss  Helen  Anna  Macdonald 

Raj  Bahadur,  Pandit 

Rajendra  Pal,  Tika  Rani 

Ram,  Mr.  Bhagat 
.  Ramchandra,  Daji 
i  Ramgopal,  Mallani,  Seth 

Ram  Singh,  M.v.o. 

Ranade,  Mrs.  Ramabai 

Ranjit  Singh 

Rattan  Chand 

Rattansi  Mulji 

Raushan  Lai 
-  Ray,  Babu  Sarat  Chandra 

Ray,  Harendra  Nath 

Raza  Ali  Khan^  Sar.daT 

Reed,  Lady. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Catherine  Stuart 


Rita,  Stiffani  Edward 

Robarts,  Captain  Charles  Stuart  Hamilton 

Robinson,  James 

Robinson,  Lieut.-Colonel  William  Henry  Banner 

Rocke,  Captain  Cyril  E.  A.  Spencer 

Roe,  Colonel  Cyril  Harcourt 

Koe,  Mrs.  Edith  Mary 

Rukhmabai,  Dr. 

Rukhmina  Singh,  Miss 

Rulach,  Rev.  George  Bernard 

Pvustomji  Faridoonji 

Rutherford,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 

Sadiq,  Shams-ud-din 

Sadher,  A.  W.  Woodward 

Sahai,  Ram 

Sahan  Ram  Kali 

Sahay,  Lala  Deonath 

Saint  Monica,  The  Rev.  Mother 

Salkield,  Tom 

Samarth,  Wasudeo  Mahadeo 

Samuels,  Joseph 

Savidge,  Rev.  Frederick  William 

Schultze,  The  Rev.  Frederick  Volkomor  Paul 

Scotland,  Lieut.-Colonel  David  Wilson 

Shah,  Babu  Lai  Behari 

Shah,  Mohamed  Kama!. 

Shah,  Mohammad  Nawaz 

Shah,  Reverend  Ahmad 

Shamnath  Rai  Bahadur 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Hawthorne 

Shcard,  Mr.  E. 

Sheore,  Raghunath  Balwant 

Shircore,  William 

Shyam  Rikh,  Raja  Francis  Xavier 

Shyam  Sunder  Lall 

Simcox,  Arthur  Henry  Addenbrooke 

Simkins,  Charles  Wylkins 

Simpson,  Miss  J.  P. 

Simon,  Sister  M. 

Sinclair,  Reginald  Leahy 

Singh,  Apji  Dhul 

Singh,  Babu  Harnath 

Singh,  Makkhan 

Singh,  Babu  Ramdhari 

Singh,  Bhai  Takhut 

Singh,  Risaldar  Major,  Hanwant 

Sir  Ram  Kunwar,  Thakurain 

Singh,  Sitla  Baksh 

Singh,  Subadar  Sher 

Singh,  Sohan 

Singho,  Miss  L.  N.  V. 

Smith,  Miss  A.  C. 

Smith,  Miss  Ellen 

Smith.  The  Rev.  Frederick  William  Ambery 
Smith,  Mrs.  Henry 
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Sommerville,  The  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Starte,  Oliver  Harold  Baptist 
Steel,  Alexander 
Steele,  The  Rev.  John  Ferguson 
Stephens,  John  Hewitt 
Stephens,  Mrs.  Grace 
Stevens,  Mrs.  (Ethel) 

Stevenson,  Surgeon -General  Henry  Wickhara 

Stewart,  Major  Hugh 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Lilian  Dorothea 

Stewart,  Thomas 

St.  Joseph,  J.  D. 

Strip,  Samuel  Algernon 

Stuart,  Dr.  (Miss)  Gertrude 

Sultan  Ahmed  Khan 

Sunder  Lai 

Sundrabai,  Bai 

Swain,  Mrs.  Walker 

Swainson,  Miss  Florence 

Swiss,  Miss  Emily  Constance 

Taleyarkhan,  Mr.  Manekshah  Cawasho 

Talib  Mehdi  Khan,  Malik 

Tambe,  Dr.  Gopal  Rao  Ramchandra 

Tarafdar,  Mr.  S.  K. 

Tarapurwalla,  Fardunji  Kuvarji 

Taylor,  Rev.  Alfred  Prideaux 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Florence  Prideaux 

Taylor,  John  Norman 

Tha,  Maung  Po 

Tha,  Maung  Shwe 

Thein,  Maung  Po 

Theobald,  Miss 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Mabel  Fox 

Thomas,  Samuel  Gilbert 

Thompson,  R.  C. 


Thomssen,  The  Rev.  Q.  Nicholas 
Thorn,  Miss  Bertha 
Thoy,  Herbert  Domini ck 
Timothy,  Samuel 
Tomkins,  Lionel  Linton 
Tudball,  Miss  Emma 
Turner,  Mrs.  Vera 
Udipi  Rama  Rao 

Umar  Khan,  Malik  Zorawar  Khan 
Vajifdar,  Mrs.  Hormusji  Maneckii 
Vale,  Mrs.  K. 

Vaughan- Stevens,  Dudley  Lewis 

Vijayaraghava  Acharyar 

Vines,  Thomas  Humphrey 

Visvesvaraya  Mokshagundam 

Wait,  Robert  William  Hamilton 

Wakefield,  George  Edward  Campbell 

Walayatullah,  Khan  Bahadur  Hafiz  Muhammad 

W  alewalker,  P.  Baburao 

Waller,  Frederick  Chighton 

Wanless,  Dr.  William  James 

Wares,  Donald  Home 

Webb-Ware,  Mrs.  Dorothy 

Wcighell,  Miss  Anna  Jane 

Western,  Miss  Mary  PrisciUa 

White,  Miss  J. 

Wildman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Annie 
Wilson,  Mrs.  E.  R.  B. 
Wiseman,  Honorary  Captain  Charles  Shcr 
Woerner,  Miss  Lydia 
Wood,  The  Rev.  A. 
Wyness,  Mrs.  Ada 
Yaw,  Maung 
Yerbury,  Miss  J. 
Young,  Dr.  M.  Y. 
I  Zahur-uI-Husain,  Muhammad 
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There  Is  a  bewildering  multiplicity  of  Indian 
ties,  made  all  the  more  difficult  inasmuch  as 
tiere  is  a  difference  of  nomenclature  between 
tie  titles  of  Hindus  and  Mahomedans.  Some 

'  ties  are  hereditary  and  reprpsent  ruling  chiefs 
r  those  nominally  such  (and  of  these  there  are 

i  o  less  than  some  620,  whilst  of  the  titles  them- 
3lves  some  200  are  known) ;  others  are  personal 
onours  conferred  on  individuals  by  the  Indian 
rovemment,  and  even  then  sometimes  made 
ereditary.  Yet  again,  there  are  numerous 
omplimentary  titles,  or  specifications  of  office, 
xpressed  in  Hindu  phrases,  of  which  we  have 
ccasionally  supplied  the  interpretations.  It 
aust  be  added  that  though  caste  is  often  figuring 
a  the  names  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
he  titles.  Amir,  Khan,  Mir,  Sultan,  Sri,  &c., 
re  confusingly  used  as  both  titles  and  names. 
The  order  of  rank  is  thus  given  by  Sir  R. 
jethbridge  in  "  The  Golden  Book  of  India.** 

Hindu — Maharaja  Bahadur,  Maharaja,  Raja 
Bahadur,  Raja,  Rai  Bahadur,  Rai  Saheb, 
Rai. 

Mohammedan — Nizam,  Nawab  Bahadur, 
Nawab,  Khan  Bahadur,  Khan  Saheb, 
Khan. 

Parsis  and  Bene-IsradUes — Khan  Bahadur, 
Khan  Saheb. 
Afsur — a  corruption  of  the  English  "officer.** 
Ahluwalia — ^name  of  a  princely  family  resident 

at  the  village  of  Ahlu,  near  Lahore. 
Akhundzada — son  of  a  Head  Officer. 
Alijah  (Sindhi) — of  exalted  rank. 
AH  Raja — Sea  King  (Laccadives). 
Amir  (corruptly  Emir) — a  Mohammedan  Chief 

often  also  a  personal  name. 
Asaf—a.  Minister. 

Baba — lit.  "  father ;  **     a  respectful  *'  Mr.  '* 
Irish  '*  Your  Honour.** 

Babu — strictly  a  5th  or  still  younger  son  of  a 
Raja,  but  often  used  of  any  son  younger  than 
the  heir,  whilst  it  has  also  grown  into  a  term 
of  address=Esquire.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  Rajas  whose  sons  are  known 
respectively  as — 1st,  Kunwar  ;  2nd,  Diwan  ; 
3rd,  Thakur ;  4th,  Lai ;  5th,  Babu. 

Bahadur — lit.  "brave"  or  "warrior:**  a 
title  used  by  both  Hindus  and  Mohammed- 
ans, often  bestowed  by  Government ;  added 
to  other  titles  it  increases  their  honour,  but 
alone  it  designates  an  inferior  ruler. 

BaJchshi — a  revenue  officer  or  magistrate. 

Begum  or  Begam — the  feminine  of  "  Nawab  ** 
combined  in  Bhopal  as  "  Nawab  Begum." 

Besar — apparently  a  large  land-owner. 

Bhonsle — name  of  a  Maratha  dynasty. 

Bhup — ^title  of  the  ruler  of  Cooch  Behar. 

Bhugti — name  of  a  Baluch  tribe. 

Chhatrapati — one  of  sufficient  dignity  to  have  an 
umbrella  carried  over  him. 

Dada — lit.  "grandfather"  (paternal);  any 
venerable  person. 

Daula  and  Daulat — State,    also  one  in  office. 


Deft—a  Brahminical  priestly  title ;  taken  from 
the  name  of  a  divinity. 

Dhiraj-^"  Lord  of  the  Lands  :"  added  to 
"Raja,"  &c.,  it  means  "paramount." 

Diwan— a.  Vizier  or  other  First  Minister  to  a 
native  Chief,  either  Hindu  or  Mohammedan, 
and  equal  in  rank  with  "  Sardar,"  under 
which  see  other  equivalents.  The  term  is 
also  used  of  a  Council  of  State. 

Elaya  Raja — title  given  to  the  heir  of  the  Maha- 
raja of  Travancore. 

Farzand  (with  defining  words  added)—"  favo- 
rite "  or  "  beloved." 

Fateh — "  victory." 

Fath  Jeang—"  Victorious  in  Battle"  (a  title 
of  the  Nizam). 

QaeJcwar  (sometimes  Guicowar)— title  with 
"  Maharaja  "  added  of  the  ruler  of  Baroda. 
It  was  once  a  caste  name  and  means  "cowherd, 
i.e.,  the  protector  of  the  sacred  animal ;  but 
later  on,  in  common  with  "  Holkar "  and 
"  Sindhia,"  it  came  to  be  a  dynastic  appel- 
lation and  consequently  regarded  as  a  title. 
Thus,  a  Prince  becomes  "  Gaekwar "  on 
succeeding  to  the  estate  of  Baroda;"  Holkar," 
to  that  of  Indore  ;  and  "  Sindhia,'*  to  that 
of  Gwalior. 

Eafiz — guardian. 

Haji — one  who  has  made  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Hiera  Lai — "diamond  ruby." 
Holkar — see  "  Gaekwar.'* 
Jah — a  term  denoting  dignity. 
Jam  (Sindhi  or  Baluch) — Chief. 
Kazi—{hettei  written  Qazi) — a  Mohammedan 
magistrate. 

Khan — originally  the  ruler  of  a  small  Mohamme- 
dan State,  now  a  nearly  empty  title  though 
prized.  It  is  very  frequently  used  as  a  name, 
especially  by  Afghans  and  Pathans. 

Khwaja — a  Persian  word  for  "  master,**  some- 
times a  name. 

Kunwar  or  Kumar — the  heir  of  a  Raja. 

Lai — a  younger  son  of  a  Raja  (strictly  a  4th  son, 
but  see  under  "  Babu  "). 

Lokendra  or  Lokindra — "  Protector  of  the 
World,"  title  of  the  Chiefs  of  Dholpur  and 
Dattia. 

Makant — a  feudal  title  borne  by  the  heads  of  a 
Hindu  religious  body. 

Maharaja — the  highest  of  hereditary  rulers 
among  the  Hindus,  or  else  a  personal  distinc- 
tion conferred  by  Government.  It  hag 
several  variations  as  under  "  Raja,"  with  the 
addition  of  Maharaj  Rana ;  its  feminine  is 
Maharani  (maAa=great). 

Malik — master,  proprietor. 

Uian — title  of  the  son  of  a  Rajput  Nawab 
resembling  the  Scottish  "  Master.'* 

Mir — a  leader,  an  inferior  title  which,  like 
"  Khan,"  has  grown  into  a  name.  It 
especially  used  by  descendants  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Sind. 

Mirza — if  prefixed,  "  Mr,'*  or  "  Esquire.** 
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Mong,  Moung,  or  Maung  (Arakanese) — leader. 
Moulvi  or  MaiUvi — a  learned  man  or  teacher. 
Mudaliyar   or    Mud-liar — a   personal  proper 
name,  but  implying  '*  steward  of  the  lands." 
Mumtaz-ud-Davla — distinguished  in  the  State 

Mulk,  in  the  country). 
Munshi — president,  or  presiding  official. 
Myowun — "  Mr." 

Nawab — originally  a  Viceroy  under  the  Moghal 
Government,  now  the  regular  leading  title  of 
a  Mohammedan  Prince,  corresponding  to 
"  Maharaja  "  of  the  Hindus. 

Nazim — a  ruler  (not  to  be  confused  with 
following). 

Nizam— the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Hyderabad,  the 
one  Mohammedan  Prince  superior  to  Navrab. 

Nono  (Thibetan) — the  ruler  of  Spitta. 

Pandi  or  Fundi — a  learned  man. 

Peshkup — manager  or  agent. 

Prince — term  used  in  English  courtesy  for 
"  Shahzada,"  but  specially  conferred  in  the 
case  of  "  Prince  of  Arcot"  (called  also  "Armin- 
i-Arcot "). 

Raja — a  Hindu  Prince  of  exalted  rank,  but 
inferior  to  "  Maharaja."  The  feminine  is 
Rani  (Princess  or  Queen),  and  it  has  the  varia- 
tions Raj,  Rana,  Rao,  Rai,  Rawal,  Rawat, 
Raikwar,  Raikbar,  and  Raikat.  The  form 
Rai  is  common  in  Bengal,  Rao  in  S.  &  W. 
India. 

Raj  Rajeshwar— King  of  Kings. 

Risaldar — commander  of  a  troop  of  horses. 

Saheb — the  Native  Hindu  term  used  to  or  of  a 
European  ("  Mr.  Smith  "  would  be  mentioned 
as  "  Smith  Saheb,"  and  his  wife  *'  Smith 
Mcm-Saheb,"  but  in  addressing  ifc  would  be 
"  Saheb,"  fern.  "  Saheba,"  without  the  name); 
occasionally  appended  to  a  title  in  the  same 
way  as  "  Bahadur,"  but  inferior  (^master). 
The  unusual  combination  **  Nawab  Saheb  " 
implies  a  mixed  population  of  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans. 

Sahihzada — son  of  a  person  of  consequence. 

Said,  Sayii,  Saiyid,  Sidi,  Syed,  Syud — various 
forms  for  a  title  adopted  by  those  who  claim 
direct  male  descent  from  Mohammed's 
grandson  Husain. 

Sardar  (corrupted  to  Sirdar) — a  leading  Gov- 
ernment official,  either  civil  or  military, 
even  a  Grand  Vizier.  Nearly  all  the  Punjab 
Barons  bear  this  title.  It  and  '*  Diwan " 
are  like  in  value  and  used  by  both  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans.  So,  but  Mohammedans  only, 
are  "  Wah,"  "  Sultan,"  "  Amir,"  "  Mir," 
"  Mirza,"     Mian,"  and  "  Khan." 

Sawai — a  Hindu  title  implying  a  slight  distinc" 
tion  (lit.  one-fourth  better  than  others). 

Sawbwa  (Burmese) — a  Chief. 

Shahzada — son  of  a  King. 

Shaikh  or  Sheikh  (Arabic) — a  Chief. 

ShamS'Vl-JJlama — a  Mohammedan  title  denot- 
ing '*  learned." 

Shamshir-Jang — "  Sword  of  Battle  "  (a  title  of 
the  Maharaja  of  Travancore). 

Sfdi—B,  yariation  of  *'  Said." 


Sindhia — see  under  "  Gaekwar." 
Sri  or  Shri — lit.  fortune,  beauty  :   a  Sanscrit 
term  used  by  Hindus  in  speaking  of  a  person 
much  respected  (never  addressed  to  him ; 
nearly="  Esquire  ") ;  used  also  of  divinities. 
The  two  forms  of  spelUng  are  occasioned  by 
the  intermediate  sound  of  the  8  (that  of  s 
in  the  German  Stadt). 
Subadar — Governor  of  a  province. 
Sultan — like  *'  Sardar." 
Syed,  Syud — more  variations  of  "  Said." 
Talukdar — an  Oudh  landlord. 
Talpur — the  name  of  a  dynasty  in  Sind. 
Thakur — ^a  Hindu  term  equivalent  to  "  Baha- 
dur," whether  as  affix  or  alone. 
Tumandar — a  Persian  word  denoting  some  office. 
Umara — term  implying  the  Nobles  collectively. 
Wali — hke  "  Sardar."    The  Governor  of  Khe- 
lat  is  so  termed,  whilst  the  Chiefs  of  Cabul 
are  both  "  Wah  "  and  "  Mir." 
Zemindar  or  Zamindar — a  landowner;  orig.  a 
Mohammedan  collector  of  revenue. 
Distinctive    Badges. — An  announcement 
was  made  at  the  Coronation  Durbar  in  1911, 
that  a  distinctive  badge  should  be  granted  to 
present  holders  and    future  recipients  of  the 
titles  of  *  Diwan  Bahadur *  Sardar  Bahadur', 
*  Khan  Bahadur  ',  'Uai  Bahadur  ',  '  Rao  Baha- 
dur     '  Khan  Sahib  ',  Rai  Sahib  '  and  *  llao 
Sahib  *.    Subsequently  the   following  regula- 
tions in   respect  of  these  decorations  were 
issued  : — (1)  The  decoration  to  be  worn  by  the 
holders  of  the  titles  above  mentioned  shall  be  a 
badge  or  medallion  bearing  the  King's  effigy 
crowned  and  the  name  of  the  title,  both  to  be 
executed  on  a  plaque  or  shield  surrounded  by 
a  five-pointed  star  surmoimted  by  the  Imperial 
Crown,  the  plaque  or  shield  being  of  silver  gilt 
for  the  titles  of  Diwan,  Sardar,  Khan,  Ilai  and 
Pwao  Bahadur,  and  of  silver  for  the  titles  of 
Khan,  Rai,  and  Rao  Sahib.   (2)  The  badge 
shall  be  worn  suspended  round  the  neck  by  a 
ribbon  of  one  inch  and  a  half  in  width,  which 
for  the  titles  of  Diwan  and  Sardar  Bahadur 
shall  be  hght  blue  with  a  dark  blue  border,  for 
the  titles  of  Khan,  Rai  and  Rao  Bahadur  Hght 
red  with  a  dark  red  border,  and  for  the  titles  of 
Khan,  Rai  and   Rao  Sahib  dark   blue  with 
light  blue  border. 

A  Press  Note  issued  in  November,  1914, 
states: — The  Government  of  India  have  recently 
had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the 
position  in  which  miniatures  of  Indian  titles 
should  be  worn,  and  have  decided  that  they 
should  be  worn  on  the  left  breast  fastened  by 
a  brooch,  and  not  suspended  round  the  neck  by 
a  ribbon  as  prescribed  in  the  case  of  the 
Badge  itself.  When  the  miniatures  are  worn  in 
Conjunction  with  other  decorations,  they  should 
be  placed  immediately  after  the  Kaiser-i-Hind 
Medal. 

Indian  Distinguished  Service  Medal. — This 
medal  was  instituted  on  June  28th,  1907,  by  an 
Army  Order  published  in  Simla  as  a  reward 
for  both  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  regular  and  other  forces  in  India. 
It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  bust  of  King  Edward 
VII,  and  on  the  reverse  a  laurel  wreath  encircl- 
ing the  words  For  Distinguished  Service,  The 
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medal,  If  inches  in  diameter,  is  ordered  to  be 
worn  immediately  to  tlie  right  of  all  war  medals 
mspended  by  a  red  ribbon  If  in.  wide,  with 
blue  edges  f  in.  wide.  This  medal  may  be 
conferred  by  the  Viceroy  of  India. 

Indian  Order  of  Merit.— This  reward  of 
valour  was  instituted  by  the  H.  E.  I.  Co.  in 
1837,  to  reward  personal  bravery  without  any 
reference  to  length  of  service  or  good  conduct. 
It  is  divided  into  three  classes  and  is  awarded 
to  native  officers  and  men  for  distinguished 
conduct  in  the  field.  On  the  advancement 
from  one  class  to  another  the  star  is  surrendered 
to  the  Government,  and  the  superior  class 
substituted,  but  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  recipient  his  relatives  retain  the  decoration. 
The  order  carries  with  it  an  increase  of  one-third 
in  the  pay  of  the  recipient,  and  in  the  event  of 
his  death  the  allowance  is  continued  to  his 
widow  for  three  years.  The  First  Class  con- 
sists of  a  star  of  eight  points,  If  in.  in  diameter, 
having  in  the  centre  a  ground  of  dark  blue 
enamel  bearing  crossed  swords  in  gold,  within 
a  gold  circle,  and  the  inscription  He  ward  of 
Valour,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  two 
wreaths  of  laurel  in  gold.  The  Second  Class 
star  is  of  silver,  with  the  wreaths  of  laurel  in 
gold ;  and  the  Third  Class  entirely  of  silver. 
The  decoration  is  suspended  from  a  simple 
loop  and  bar  from  a  dark-blue  ribbon  1^  in. 
in  width  with  red  edges,  bearing  a  gold  or  silver 
buckle  according  to  class. 

Order  of  British  India.— This  order  was 
instituted  at  the  same  time  as  the  Order  of 
Merit,  to  reward  native  commissioned  officers 
for  long  and  faithful  service  in  the  Indian  Army. 
Since  1878,  however,  any  person  European  or 
native,  holding  a  commission  in  a  native  regi- 
niont,  became  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
Order  without  refere^ce        creed  or  colour. 


The  First  Class  consists  of  a  gold  eight-pointed 
radiated  star  in.  in  diameter.  The  centre  is 
occupied  by  a  lion  statant  gardant  upon  a 
ground  of  light-blue  enamel,  within  a  dark-blue 
band  inscribed  Order  of  British  India,  and 
encircled  by  two  laurel  wreaths  of  gold.  A 
gold  loop  and  ring  are  attached  to  the  crown 
for  suspension  from  a  broad  ornamental  band 
To  in.  in  diameter,  through  which  the  ribbon* , 
once  blue,  now  red,  is  passed  for  suspension 
from  the  neck.  The  Second  Class  is  l^^o  in.  in 
diameter  with  dark-blue  enamelled  centre : 
there  is  no  crown  on  this  class,  and  the  suspend- 
er is  formed  of  an  ornamental  gold  loop.  The 
reverse  is  plain  in  both  classes.  The  First  Class 
carries  with  it  the  title  Sirdar  Bahadur,  and 
an  ^additional  allowance  of  two  rupees  a  day  : 
and  the  Second  the  title  of  Bahadur,  and  an 
extra  allowance  of  one  rupee  per  day. 

Indian  Meritorious  Service  Medal. — This 
was  instituted  on  July  27th,  1888,  and  on  receipt 
of  the  medal  the  order  states  '*  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  must  surrender  his  Long 
Service  and  Good  Conduct  medal**:  but  oji 
being  promoted  to  a  commission  he  may  retain 
the  M.  S.  medal,  but  the  annuity  attached  to 
it  will  cease.  On  the  obverse  is  the  diademed 
bust  of  Queen  Victoria  facing  left,  with  a  veil 
falling  over  the  crown  behind,  encircled  by  the 
legend  Victoria  Kaisar-i-Hind.  On  the  reverse 
is  a  wreath  of  lotus  leaves  enclosing  a  wreath  of 
palm  tied  at  the  base,  having  a  star  beneath  ; 
between  the  two  wreaths  is  the  inscription  for 
meritorious  service.  Within  the  palm  wreath 
is  the  word  India.  The  medal,  1|  in.  in  dia- 
meter, is  suspended  from  a  scroll  by  means 
of  a  red  ribbon  1 1  in.  wide.  The  medals  issued 
during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Victoria's  succes- 
sors bear  on  tlic  obverse  their  bust  in  profile 
with  the  legend  altered  to  EDWAPvDVS  or 
GEORGIVS. 
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The  Indigenous  law  of  India  is  personal  and 
divisible  with  reference  to  the  two  great  classes 
ot  the  population,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan. 
Both  systems  claim  divine  origin  and  are  in- 
extricably interwoven  with  religion,  and  each 
exists  in  combination  with  a  law  based  on 
custom.  At  first  the  tendency  of  the  English 
was  to  make  their  law  public  and  territorial, 
and  on  the  estabhshment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Calcutta  in  1773  and  the  advent  of  English 
lawyers  as  judges,  they  proceeded  to  apply  it 
to  Europeans  and  Indians  alike.  This  error 
was  rectified  by  the  Declaratory  Act  of  1780, 
by  which  Parhament  declared  that  as  against 
a  Hindu  the  Hindu  law  and  usage,  and  as 
against  a  Mahomedan  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Islam  should  be  applied.  The  rules  of  the 
'  Shastras  and  the  Koran  have  been  in  some 
cases  altered  and  relaxed.  Instances  can  be 
found  in  the  Bengal  Sati  Regulation  Act  of 
1829 ;  the  Indian  Slavery  Act,  1843 ;  the 
Caste  Disabihties  Removal  Act  of  1850  ;  the 
Hindu  Widows'  Remarriage  Act,  1856 ;  and 
other  Acts  and  Codes.  To  quote  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer,  "  A  certain  number  of  the  older 
English  statutes  and  the  EngUsh  common  law 
are  to  a  limited  extent  still  in  force  in  the  Pre- 
sidency Towns  as  applicable  to  Europeans, 
while  much  of  the  old  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
law  is  everywhere  personal  to  their  native 
fellow  subjects  ;  but  apart  from  these,  and  from 
the  customary  law,  which  is  as  far  as  possible 
recognised  by  the  Courts,  the  law  of  British 
India  is  the  creation  of  statutory  enactments 
made  for  it  either  at  Westminster  or  by  the 
authorities  in  India  to  whom  the  necessary  law- 
giving functions  have  from  time  to  time  been 
delegated." 

Codification. 

Before  the  transfer  of  India  to  the  Crown 
the  law  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  Sir 
Henry  Cunningham  described  it  as  **  hope- 
lessly unwieldy,  entangled  and  confusing." 
The  first  steps  toward  general  codification  were 
taken  in  1833,  when  a  Commission  was  appoint- 
ed, of  which  Lord  Macaulay  was  the  moving 
spirit,  to  prepare  a  penal  code.  Twenty-two 
years  elapsed  before  it  became  law,  during 
which  period  it  underwent  revision  from  his 
successors  in  the  Law  Membership,  and  espe- 
cially by  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  the  last  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cal-^utt^ 
The  Penal  Code,  which  became  law  in  1860, 
was  followed  in  1861  by  a  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  Substantially  the  whole  criminal 
law  of  British  I*ndia  is  contained  in  these  two 
Codes.  One  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  who 
ever  came  to  India,  Sir  James  Stephen,  said 
*'  The  Indian  penal  code  may  be  described  as 
the  criminal  law  of  England  freed  from  all 
technicahties  and  superfluities,  systematically 
arranged  and  modified  in  some  few  particulars 
(they  are  surprisingly  few)  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  British  India.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  misunderstand  the  code."  The 
rules  of  Civil  Procedure  have  been  embodied 
in  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  The  Indian 
Penal  Code  has  from  time  to  time  been  amended. 
Th«  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  was  remodelled 
in  1908  and  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
in  1898,   These    Codes    are   now   in  force. 


European  British  Subjects.  ^ 

Whilst  the  substantive  criminal  law  is  thel 
same  for  all  classes,  certain  distinctions  of  pro-j 
cedure  have  always  been  maintained  in  regards 
to  criminal  charges  against  European  British -J 
subjects.    Until  1872  European  British  sub-' 
jects  could  only  be  tried  or  punished  by  one  of  J 
the  High  Courts.    It  was  then  enacted  that] 
European  British  subjects  should  be  liable  to- 
be  tried  for  any  offences  by  magistrates  of  the  t 
highest  class,  who  were  also  justices  of  the ' 
peace,  and  by  judges  of  the  Sessions  Courts ;  % 
but  it  was  necessary  in  both  cases  that  the  t 
magistrate  or  judge  should  himself  be  a  Euro-  - 
pean  British  subject.    In  1883  the  Government  j 
of  India  announced  that  they  had  decided  "  to  ] 
I  settle  the  question  of  jurisdiction  over  European  ^ 
!  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  from  the . 
code  at  once  and  completely  every  judicial  ^ 
I  disqualification  which  is  based  merely  on  race  « 
I  distinctions."    This  decisian,  embodied  in  the  - 
1  Ilbert  Bill,  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation  \ 
which  is  still  remembered.    The  controversy  j 
I  ended  in  a  compromise  which  is  thus  summa- 
rised by  Sir  John  Strachey  ("  India  ").    "  The  ' 
I  controversy  ended    \vith  the  virtual,   though  i 
not  avowed,  abandonment  of    the  measure  i 
proposed  by  the  Government.    Act  III  of  1884,  . 
by  wliich  the  law  previously  in  force  was  amen- 
j  ded,  cannot  be  said  to  have   diminished  the 
I  privileges  of  European  British  subjects  charged 
I  with  offences,  and  it  left  their  position  as  ex- 
:  ceptional  as  before.    The  general  disquaUfica- 
tion  of  native  judges  and  magistrates  remains ; 
but  if  a  native  of  India  be  appointed  to  the  post 
of  district  magistrate  or  sessions  judge,  his 
powers  in  regard  to  jurisdiction  over  European  j 
British  subjects  are  the  same  as  those  of  an  i 
Englishman    holding   the   same   office.    This  1 
provision  however  is  subject  to  the  condition  ■ 
that  every  European  British  subject  brought  • 
for  trial  before  the  district  magistrate  or  sessions  j 
judge  has  the  right,  however  trivial  be  the  < 
charge,  to  claim  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  which  '• 
not  less  than  half  the  number  shall  be  Euro- 
peans or  Americans  Whilst  this  change  ; 

was  made  in  the  powers  of  distriifc  magistrates, 
the  law  in  regard  to  other  magistrates  remained 
unaltered."    Since  1836  no  distinctions  of  race 
have  been  recognised  in  the  civil  courts  through-  j 
out  India. 

i 

High  Courts.  \ 

The  liighest  legal  tribunals  in  India  are  the  • 
High  Courts  of  Judicature.  These  were  consti-  * 
tuted  by  the  Indian  High  Courts  Act  of  1861  for  i 
Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  later  for  the  1 
United  Provinces  and  the  Punjab  superseding  1 
the  old  supreme  and  Sudder  Courts.  The  Judges  I 
are  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  they  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign  ;  at  least  | 
one-third  of  their  number  are  barristers,  one-  ^ 
third  are  recruited  from  the  judicial  branch  of  ' 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the  remaining  places  ^ 
being  availablje  for  the  appointment  of  Indian  j 
lawyers.  Trial  by  jury  is  the  rule  in  original  1 
criminal  cases  before  the  High  Courts,  but  : 
juries  are  never  employed  in  civil  suits  in  i 
India.  j 
For  other  parts  of  India  High  Courts  have  j 
been  formed  under  other  names,  the  chief  ' 
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ifference  being  that  they  derive  their  authority 
rom  the  Government  of  India,  not  from  Parlia- 
nent.  In  Burma  there  is  a  Chief  Court,  with 
hree  or  more  judges ;  in  the  other  provinces 
he  chief  appellate  authority  is  an  officer  called 
he  Judicial  Commissioner.  In  Sind  the  Judicial 
!:!ommissioner  is  termed  Judge  of  the  Sudder 
!!ourt  and  has  two  colleagues. 

The  High  Courts  are  the  Courts  of  appeal 
rom  the  superior  courts  in  the  districts,  crimi- 
lal  and  civil,  and  their  decisions  are  final, 
ixcept  in  cases  in  which  an  appeal  lies  to  His 
vlajesty  in  Council  and  is  heard  by  the  Judicial 
!!ommittee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England. 
The  High  Courts  exercise  supervision  over  all 
,he  subordinate  courts.  Returns  are  regular- 
y  sent  to  them  at  short  intervals  and  the  High 
;3ourts  arc  able,  by  examining  the  returns,  by 
-ending  for  proceedings,  and  by  caUing  for 
ixplanations,  as  well  as  from  the  cases  that 
some  before  them  in  appeal,  to  keep  themselves 
,o  some  extent  acquainted  with  the  manner 
n  which  the  courts  generally  are  discharging 
heir  duties. 

Lower  Courts. 

The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  provides  for 
>he  constitution  of  inferior  criminal  courts 
;tyled  courts  of  session  and  courts  of  magis- 
trates. Every  province,  outside  the  Presi- 
lency  towns,  is  divided  into  sessions  divisions, 
onsisting  of  one  or  more  districts,  and  every 
essions  division  has  a  court  of  session  and  a 
lessions  judge,  with  assistance  if  need  be. 
These  stationary  sessions  courts  take  the  place 
)f  the  English  Assizes,  and  are  competent  to 
}ry  all  accused  persons  duly  committed,  and 
30  inflict  any  punishment  authorised  by  law, 
3ut  sentences  of  death  are  subject  to  conflrma- 
ion  by  the  highest  court  of  criminal  appeal  in 
jhe  province.  Magistrates*  courts  are  of  three 
jlasses  with  descending  powers.  Provision 
is  made  and  largely  utilised  in  the  towns, 
for  the  appointment  of  honorary  magistrates ; 
in  the  Presidency  towns  Presidency  magistrates 
ieal  with  magisterial  cases  and  benches  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace  or  honorary  magistrates 
iispose  of  the  less  important  cases. 

Trials  before  courts  of  session  are  either 
with  assessors  or  juries.  Assessors  assist,  but 
do  not  bind  the  judge  by  their  opinions ;  on 
juries  the  opinion  of  the  majority  prevails  if 
accepted  by  the  presiding  Judge.  The  Indian 
law  allows  considerable  latitude  of  appeal. 
The  prerogative  of  mercy  is  exercised  by  the 
Govemor-General-in-Council  and  the  Local 
Government  concerned  without  prejudice  to 
the  superior  power  of  the  Crown. 

The  constitution  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
inferior  civil  courts  varies.  Broadly  speaking, 
one  district  and  sessions  judge  is  appointed  for 
each  district :  as  District  Judge  he  presides  in 
its  principal  civil  court  of  original  jurisdiction ; 
his  functions  as  Sessions  Judge  have  been  de- 
scribed. For  these  posts  members  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  are  mainly  selected  though  some 
appointments  are  made  from  the  Provincial 
Service.  Next  come  the  Subordinate  Judges 
and  Munsiffs,  the  extent  of  whose  original 
jurisdiction  varies  in  different  parts  of  India. 
The  civil  courts,  below  the  grade  of  District 


Judge;  are  almost  invariably  presided  over  by 
Indians.  There  are  in  addition  a  number  of 
Courts  of  Small  Causes,  with  jurisdiction  to  try 
money  suits  up  to  Rs.  500.  In  the  Presidency 
Towns,  where  the  Chartered  High  Courts  have 
original  jurisdiction.  Small  Cause  Courts  dis- 
pose of  money  suits  up  to  lis.  2,000.  As  In- 
solvency Courts  the  chartered  High  Courts  of 
Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Madras  have  jurisdiction 
in  the  Presidency  towns.  In  the  mofussil 
similar  powers  were  conferred  on  the  District 
Courts  by  the  Insolvency  Act  of  1906. 

Coroners  are  appointed  only  for  the  Presi- 
dency Towns  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Else- 
where their  duties  are  discharged  by  the  ordi- 
nary staff  of  magistrates  and  police  officers 
unaided  by  jurors. 

Legal  Practitioners. 

Legal  practitioners  in  India  are  divided  into 
Barristers-at-Law,  Advocates  of  the  High  Court; 
Vakils  and  Attorneys  (SoUcitors)  of  High  Courts, 
and  Pleaders,  Mukhtiars  and  revenue  agents. 
Barristers  and  Advocates  are  admitted  by  each 
High  Court  to  practise  in  it  and  its  subordinate 
courts  ;  and  they  alone  are  admitted  to  prac- 
tise  on  the  original  side  ot  some  of  the  chartered 
High  Courts.  Vakils  are  persons  duly  quafifled 
who  are  admitted  to  practise  on  the  appellate 
side  of  the  chartered  High  Courts  and  in  the 
Courts  subordinate  to  the  High  Courts.  At- 
torneys are  required  to  qualify  before  admission 
to  practise  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  England 
The  rule  that  a  solicitor  must  instruct  counsel 
prevails  only  on  the  original  side  of  certain  of 
the  High  Courts.  Pleaders  practise  in  the 
subordinate  courts  in  accordance  with  rules 
framed  by  the  High  Courts. 

Organisation  of  the  Bar. 

At  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  there  is  a 
Bar  Committee  presided  over,  ex  officio,  by  the 
Advocate- General.  This  body  is  elected  by 
the  barristers  practising  in  each  High  Court, 
and  its  functions  are  to  watch  the  interests 
of  the  Bar  and  to  regulate  its  etiquette.  At 
Allahabad,  Lahore,  Nagpore,  and  Rangoon  a 
similar  Bar  Committee  exists,  but  the  electorate 
is  extended  to  include  the  vakils  or  native 
pleaders,  and  the  president  is  either  the  senior 
practising  member  of  the  Bar  or  the  Government 
Advocate.  In  the  larger  Districts  and  Ses- 
sions Courts,  an  organisation  representing 
the  Bar  is  usually  to  be  found,  and  in  the  sub- 
ordinate Courts,  including  the  Revenue  Courts, 
similar  machinery  is  generally  in  use.  Pending 
an  opportunity  of  detailed  inquiries  in  India 
these  general  descriptions  must  suflice. 

Composition  of  tl  c  Bar, 

A  considerable  change  is  occurring  in  the 
composition  of  the  Indian  Bar.  The  following 
extract  from  an  informing  article  in  the  Times 
(May  25,  1914)  indicates  the  character  and 
incidence  of  this  development  "  During  the 
last  forty  years,  a  striking  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  professional  class.  The  bulk  of 
practice  has  largely  passed  from  British  to 
Indian  hands,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
profession  has  grown  to  an  enormous  extent. 
One  typical  illustration  may  be  quoted.  Attach- 
ed to  the  Bombay  High  Court  in  1871  there 
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were  38  solicitors,  of  whom  10  were  Indian 
and  28  English,  and  24  advocates,  of  whom 
7  were  Indian  and  17  English.  In  1911,  attach- 
ed to  the  same  High  Court,  there  were  150  soli- 
citors, of  whom  more  than  130  were  Indian 
and  the  remainder  English,  and  250  advo- 
cates, of  whom  16  only  were  English  and  tliu 
remainder  Indian." 

Law  Officers. 

The  Government  of  India  has  its  own  law 
colleague  in  the  Legal  Member  of  Council. 
All  Government  measures  are  drafted  in  this 
department.  Outside  the  Council  the  prin- 
cipal law  officer  of  the  Government  of  India 
is  the  Advocate-General  of  Bengal,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  is  the  leader  of  the 
local  Bar,  and  is  always  nominated  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Legislative  Council.  In 
Calcutta  he  is  assisted  by  the  Standing  Counsel 
and  the  Government  Solicitor.  There  are 
Advocates-General  and  Government  Solicitors 
for  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  in  Bombay  there 
is  attached  to  the  Secretariat  a  Legal  Remem- 
brancer and  an  Assistant  Legal  Eemembrancer, 
drawn  from  the  Judicial  Branch  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  The  Government  of  Bengal 
consults  the  Bengal  Advocate-General,  the 
Standing  Counsel  and  the  Government  SoU- 
citor,  and  has  besides  a  Legal  Remembrancer 
(a  Civil  Servant)  and  a  Deputy  Legal  Remem- 
brancer (a  practising  barrister) ;  the  United 
Provinces  are  equipped  with  a  civilian  Legal 
Remembrancer  and  professional  lawyers  as 
Government  Advocate  and  Assistant  Govern- 
ment Advocate  ;  the  Punjab  has  a  Legal  Re- 
membrancer, Government  Advocate  and  a 
Junior  Government  Advocate  ;  and  Burma  a 
Government  Advocate,  besides  a  Secretary  to 
the  Local  Legislative  Council. 

Sheriffs  are  attached  to  the  High  Courts  of 
Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay.  They  are 
appointed  by  Government,  selected  from 
non-officials  of  standing,  the  detailed  work 
being  done  by  deputy  sheriffs,  who  are  oflacers 
of  the  Court. 


Law  Reports. 

The  Indian  Law  Reports  are  published  in  * 
four  series— Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Allahabad,  under  the  authority  of  the  GoVernor- 
General  in  Council.    They  contain  cases  de- 
termined by  the  Higli  Court  and  by  the  Judicial 
Conmiittee  on  appeal  from  the  particular  High 
Court.   These  appeals  raise  questions  of  very 
great    importance,  and  the  Council  of  Law  ' 
Reporting  for  England  and  Wales  show  their 
appreciation  by  printing  the  Indian  Appeals 
I  in  a  separate  volume,  and  have  also  compiled 
\  a  digest  of  Indian  Appeals  covering  the  period 
I  1874-1893.     The   other  Provinces  and  States 
have  series  of  reports  issued  under  the  authority 
( ither  of  the  Judiciary  or  the  State. 

Legislative  Power. 

Tlic  supreme  power  of  Parliament  to  legislate 
for  the  whole  of  India  cannot  be  questioned. 
In  practice,  however,  this  power  is  httle  used,  , 
tliere  being  a  majority  of  officials  on  the  Im- 
perial Legislative  Council — a  majority  deli- 
berately reserved  in  the  India  Councils  Act  of 
1909 — the  Secretary  of  State  is  able  to  impose 
his  will  on  the  Government  of  India  and  to 
secure  the  passage  of  any  measure  he  may  frame, 
regardless  of  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  autho- 
rities. Legislative  Councils  have  been  estab- 
lished both  for  the  whole  of  India  and  for  the 
principal  provinces.  Their  constitution  and 
I  functions  arc  fully  described  in  detailing  the 
powers  of  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Councils 
(q.  v.).  To  meet  emergencies  the  Governor- 
j  General  is  vested  with  the  power  of  issuing 
ordinances,  having  the  same  force  as  Acts  of 
the  Legislature,  but  they  can  remain  in  force 
I  for  only  six  months.  The  power  is  very  little 
I  used.  The  Governor-General-in-Council  is 
j  also  empowered  to  make  regulations,  ha\ang 
all  the  cogency  of  Acts,  for  the  more  backward 
parts  of  the  country,  the  object  being  to 
bar  the  operation  of  the  general  law  and 
permit  the  application  of  certain  enaotmentg 
only. 


Bengal  Judicial  Department. 

Sanderson,  Sir  Lancelot  l  Chief  Justice. 


Teunon,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  William,  l.C.S. 

Woodroffle,  The  Hon'ble  Sir  John  Georgo,  M.A.,  Bar.- 
at-Law. 

Mukharji,  The  Hon'ble  Sir  Ashutosh,  Kt.,  O.S.I.,  m.a.,d.l, 

Richardson,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Thomas  "Vf  illlatn,  i.c.s., 

Bar.-at-Law. 
Walmsley,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Hugh,  i.c.S. 

Rankin,  The  Hon.  Mr.  George  Claus,  Bar-at-Law. 
Fletcher,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Ernest  Edward,  Bar.-at-Law 

Greaves,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  William,  Ewarfc 
Syed  Shamsul-Huda,  Hon'ble  Nawab  Sir,  k.c.i.e. 

Chatarji,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Nalini  Ranjan,  M.A.,  B.L.  . . 
Chaudhuri,  The  Hon.  Sir  Asutosh,  Bar.-at-Law 

Newbould,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  B.  B  

Beachcroft,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Charles  Porten,  I.O.S.    . . 

Ghosh,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Charn  Chander,  Bar.-at-Law    . . 


Puisne  Judge. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Dittos 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto 
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Gibbons,  The  Hoa'ble  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  Pillin; 
Satish  Ranjan  Das,  Bar-at-La\v. 
Kesteven,  The  HoQ'ble  Mr.  Charles  Henry 

Duval,  The  Hon.  Mr.  H.  P.,  I.C.S. 

Orr,  John  Williams,  Bar.-at-Law  

Earn  Charan  Mitra   


Hume,  J.  T. 

Hechle  James,  Herbert 


Remfry,  Maurice  

Nalini  Mohan  Chatarji,  Bar.-at-Law 


Ryper,  George   

Bonnaud,  William  Augustus,  Bar.-at-Law 


Kirkham,  Joseph  Alfred 


Edi^lcy,  Norman  George  Armstrong 
Counsell,  Frank  Bertram  . . 


Paulit,  Peter  Sydenham    . . 
(jlrey,  Charles  Edward,  Bar.-at-Law 

Bonnerjee,  K.  K.  Shelly,  Bar.-at-Law 
Dobbhi,  F.  K.,  Bar.-at-Law 
Falkner,  George  McDonald 


Bose,  B.D.,  Bar.-at-Law  

Bombay  Judicial  Department. 

Macleod,  The  Hon.  Sir  Norman  Cranstouu  jBar-at-Law.  Chief  Justice, 

Shah,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lallubhai  Asharam,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Puisne  Judge. 

Marten,  The  Hon.  Mr.  A.  B   Ditto. 

Pratt,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Edward  Millard,  i.c.s   Ditto. 


Advocate-General. 
Standing  Counsel. 
Government  Solicitor. 

Superintendent  and    Remembrancer  of 

Legal  Affairs. 
Deputy    Superintendent    and  Remem* 

brancer  of  Legal  Affairs. 
Senior  Government  Pleader. 

Public  Prosecutor,  Calcutta. 

Registrar,  Keeper  of  Records,  Taxing 
OflQcer,  Accountant-General,  and 
Sealer,    etc..  Original  Jurisdiction. 

Registrar  in  Insolvency,  Original  Side. 

Master  and  Official  Referee. 

Dy.  Registrar. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  Criminal  Sessions, 

Secretary  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  Head 
Clerk,  Decree  Department. 

Registrar  and  Taxing  Officer,  Appellate 

Jurisdiction. 
Deputy  Registrar.  (On  leave). 

Assistant  Registrar. 

Administrator-General      and  Olliuia 

Trustee. 
Official  Receiver,  sub.  pro  tern. 
Coroner  of  Calcutta. 
Official  Assignee. 

Editor  of  Law  Reports. 


Heaton,  The  Hon'ble  Sir  Joseph  John,  I.C.S  

Hayward,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Maurice  Henry  Weston, 

LL.B. 

»  Abdeali  Muhammadali  Kaziji,  The  Hon.  Mr  

Strangman,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  T.  J  

French,  George  Douglas  

Milne,  Robert  Blair,  m.a.,  i.c.s  

Bowen,  J.  C.  G  

Campbell,  Henry  


W^eldon,  Walton  Langford,  Bar.-at-Law. 
Mitchell,  H.  C.  B.. .   


Phirozshah  Behramji  Malbari,  Bar.-at-Law 
Hirjibhai  Hormasji  Wadia,  m.a  


Purshottamdas  Thakordas,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Allison,  Frederick  William,  B.A.,  i.c.s.  . . 
Nasarwanji  Dinshahji  Gharda,  B.A.,  ll.b. 


King,  A.  R. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Advocate-General. 
Remembrancer  of  Lega  Affairs. 

Assistant  Remembrancer  of  Legat 
Affairs. 

Government  Solicitor  and  Public  Prose- 
cutor. 
Clerk  of  the  Crown. 

Reporter  to  the  High  Court. 
Administrator-General     and  Official 
Trustee. 

Prothonotary,  Testamentary  and  Admir- 
alty Registrar. 

Master  and  Registrar  in  Equity  and 
Commissioner  for  taking  Accounts  and 
Local  Investigations,  and  Taxing 
Officer. 

Sheriff. 

Registrar,  Appellate  Side. 

Deputy  Registrar  and  Sealer,  Appellate 

Side. 
Acting  Coroner. 
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Bombay  Judicial  Department — contd. 
Court  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner  of  Sind. 


Fawcett,  Charles  Gordon  Hill,  I.C.S. 


Kincaid,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Charles  Augustus.  c.V.o.,  I.C.S. 
Crouch,  Henry  Newton,  ll.b.,  Bar.-at-Law 

Crump,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Louis  Charles,  I.C.S  

DeSouza,  Dr.  Francis  Xavier,  Bar.-at-Law,  I.C.S. 

Kemp,  Norman  Wright 

E-aymond,  Edward  ^    


(  On 


Judicial  Commissioner.  (On  combined  J 
leave.) 

Acting.  Judicial  Commissioner. 
Additional  Judicial  Commissioner, 

furlough). 
Additional  Judicial  Commissioner. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto.  (Temporary) 


Madras  Judicial  Department. 


WalUs,  The  Hon'ble  Sir  John  Edward  Power,  Kt., 
M.A.,  Bar.-at-Law.  '' 

Abdur  Rahim,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.,  M.A.,  Bar.-at-Law 

Oldfield,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Francis  Du  Pre,  l.C.S. 

Spencer,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Charles  Gordon,  i.c.s. 

Trotter,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Victor  Murray  Coults 

Seshagiri  Ayyar,  The  Hon.  Mr.  T.  V.,  b.  a,,  B.L. 

Sadasiva  Ayyar,  The  Hon'ble  Diwan  Bahadur  T. 

AyUng,  The  Hon'ble  Sir  William  Bock,  I.C.S  

Bakewell,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  James  Herbert,  ll.b.,  Bar.- 
at-Law. 

Phillips,  The  Hon.  Mr.  William  Watkin,  i.C.s. 
Kumarswami  Shastri,  The  Hon'ble  Diwan  Bahadur  C.  V. 
Napier,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Charles  Frederick 
]vrishnan,  The  Hon.  C.  Dewan  Bahadur,  m.a.  Bar-at-Law 

Moore,  The  Hon.  Mr.  L.  G.,  I.C.S  

Burn,  The  Hon.  Mr.  J.  G.,  I.C.S.,  Bar.-at-Law  . . 
Srinivasa  Ayyangar,  The  Hon.  Mr.  S.,  B.A.,  b.l. 
Brightwell,  Henry 

Ramesam  Pantulu   

Osborne,  E.  R  

Grant,  P.  R.,  Bar.-at-Law   

Odgers,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  C.  E.,  M.A.,  Bar.-at-Law 

Mackay,  Charles  Gordon,  i.o.s.    . .   

Sydney-Smith,  Carleton,  Bar.-at-Law  


Chief  Justice  (On  furlough.) 

Officiatmg  Chief  Justice. 
Puisne  Judge. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.      (On  furlough.) 
Officiating  Judge.  (Additional). 

Ditto.         (    do.  ) 
Officiating  Judge  (Additional.) 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Advocate-General . 
Government  Solicitor. 
Acting  Government  Pleader. 
Public  Prosecutor. 
Senior  Law  Reporter. 
Administrator-General     and  Officia 

Trustee. 
Registrar. 
Crown  Prosecutor. 


Assam  Judicial  Department. 

Abdul  Majid,  The  Hon.  Mr.,  B.A.,  ll.b.,  Bar.-at-Law . . 

Mellor,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Arthur  

Liddell,  Henry  Crawford  


Rajendra  Nath  Ray 


Judge   and    Superintendent  and  Re- 
membrancer of  Legal  Affairs,  Shillong. 
Judge,  Assam  Valley  Districts,  Gauhati. 
District  and  Sessions  Judge,  Sylhet  and 

Cachar  (On  leave.) 
Additional  do.  do. 

Bihar  and  Orissa  Judicial  Department. 


Miller,  The  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Frederick  Dawson 
Roc,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Francis  Reginald,  i.e.  s. 

Atkinson,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Cecil,  K.C  

Jwala  Prashad,  The  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Coutts,  The  Hon.  Mr.  William  Strachan  . . 
Prafullo  Ranjan  Dass,  The  Hon.  Mr.,  Bar-at-Law 
MuUick,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Basanta  Kumar,  i.c.s. 

Sultan  Ahmad,  Bar-at-Law   

MacPherson  The  Hon.  Mr.  T.  S.,  I.C.S  


Chief  Justice. 
Puisne  Judge  (On  combined  jeave. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto     (On  leave.) 
Government  Advocate. 
Superintendent    and  Remembrancer  ot 

Legal  Affairs. 
Registrar. 


Allanson,  Harry  Llewelyn  Lyons,  I.C.S  

Burma  Judicial  Department. 

Chief  Judge,  Chief  Court,  Lowe 


Twomey,  The  Hon'ble  Sir  Daniel  Harold  Ryan,  i.c.S., 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Ormond,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Ernest  William,  b.a.,  Bar.- 
at-Law. 

Robinson,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Sydney  Maddock,  Bar.- 
at-Law. 

Maung  Kin 

Rigg,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Arthur  Edmuiid,  B.A.,  I.C.S. 
Rutledge,  The  Hon.  Mr.  John  Guy,  M.A. 


Burma- 


Judge. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Officiating  Judge. 


it 
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Burma  Judicial  Department—cow^^z. 


Saunders,  Leslie  Harry,  i.C.s. 


Pratt,  Henry  Sheldon,  M.A.,  I.C.S. 
deCrlaaville,  Oscar,  Bar.-at-Law    . . 


Christopher,  S.  A.,  Bar.-at-Law  . . 
Darwood,  Arthur  John,  Bar.-at-Law 
aiillar.  Edward   


Judicial  Commissioner,  Upper  Burma 
(On  leave). 

Offg.  J ud.  Comm  siioner,  Upper  Burma, 

Administrator-General,  Official  Trustea, 
Official  Assignee  and  Receiver,  Ran- 
goon. (Temporary). 

Government  Prosecutor,  Rangoon. 

Ditto.  Moulmein. 

Registrar.  Court  of  Judicial  Commij* 
sioner,  Upper  Burma. 


Central  Provinces  Judicial  Department. 

J  udicial  Commissioner. 


Drake  Brockman,  Sir  H.  V.,  M.A.,  ll.m.,  Bar.-at-Law, 

Batten',  J.  K.,  i.c.s.   

Hallifax,  H.  F.,  I.C.S  

Prideaux,  Frank  Winckworth  Austin,  o.b.e  

Woodward,  F.  J.,  I.C.S  

Parande,  K.  G. 


First  Additional  Judicial  Commissioner. 
Second    Additional    Judicial  Commis* 

sioner.    (On  Military  duty.) 
Second  Additional  Judicial  Comn?isujner 

(Provisional.) 
Registrar. 
Deputy  Registrar. 


N.-W.  Frontier  Province  Judicial  Department. 


Rennie,  F.  P.,  I.C.S. 
Bhai  Shah  Singh  .. 


Judicial  Commissioner  (Officiating). 
Registrar. 


Punjab  Judicial  Department. 


V^acant 

Smith,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  H.  Scott,  l.C.s. 
Chevis,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  William,  l.c.s. 
Shadi  Lai,  The  Hon'ble  Rai  Bahadur,  Bar.-at-Law 
Le  Rossignol,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Walter  Aubin,  i.c.s. 
Broadway,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Alan  Brice,  Bar.-at-Law 
Leslie!  Jones,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Leycester  Hudson,  b.a., 
LC.S. 

A.bdur  Rauf,  The  Hon.  Khan  Bahadur  Sayed  Muham- 
med,  Bar-at-Law. 

L:ilis,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Thomas  Peter,  M.A.,  I.C.S  

Petman,  Charles  Bevan,  b.a.,  Bar.-at-Law 

Ferguson,  John  Alexander,  m.a.,  i.c.s  

Herbert,  H.  A  


Chief  Judge. 
Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.         (On  leave). 

Temporary  Additional  Judge. 

Legal  Remembrancer. 
Government  Advocate. 
Registrar. 

Assistant  Legal  Remembrancer  and 
Administrator- General  and  Official 
Trustee. 


United  Provinces  Judicial  Department. 


inox,  The  Hon'ble  Sir  George  Edward,  Kt.,  ll.d.,  i.c.s. 
3anarji,  The  Hon'ble  Sir  Pramada  Charan,  Kt.,  B.A.,  B.L. 
^iggott.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Theodore  (-aro,  I.C.S. 
Tudball,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  William,  l.c.S. 
kValsh,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Cecil,  Bar-at-Law,  M.A. 
laflq,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Muhammad,  Bar.-at-Law 

Fohnson,  John  Nesbitt  Gordon,  i.c.S  

Daniels,  Sidney  Reginald  

^ing,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Carleton  Moss 
.'orter,  Wilfred  King,  Bar.-at-Law   

iital  Prasad  Ghosh,  Babu 

dalcomson,  R.   


O  jciating  Chief  Justice. 
Piisne  Judge. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Registrar. 

Legal  Remembrancer  to  Government. 
Officiating  Legal  Remembrancer. 
Law  Reporter  and  Secretary,  Legislative 

Council. 
Government  Pleader. 
Go  vernment   Ad  vocate. 

Court  of  Judicial  Commissioner  of  Oudh — Lucknow. 

Judicial  Commissioner.  (On  special  duty)* 
First  Additional  Judicial  Commissioner. 
Second  Additional    Judicial  Commis* 

sioner. 
Registrar. 

Government  Pleader. 


.Indsay,  Benjamin,  i.o.S  

tuart,  Louis,  l.c.S.   

Canhaiya  Lai,  Rai  Bahadur   

■aiyid  Iftikhar  llusaiu,  b.a.   

-fagendra  Nath  Ghosal,  Rai  Baiiadur,  b.a.,  B.l. 
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THE  INDIAN  POLICE. 


The  Indian  Government  employ  203,471 
Officers  and  men  in  tlio  Indian  Police.  The  total 
rost  of  maintaining  the  Force  is  E.s.  4,330,890 
according  to  the  latest  figures  available,  but 
this  total  has  been  considerably  raised  in  tlie 
]);iat  year  or  two  on  account  of  increases  of  pay 
and  allowances  made  on  account  of  the  increased 
cost  of  hving.  In  large  cities,  the  Force 
is  concentrated  and  under  direct  European 
control ;  in  the  mofussil  the  men  are 
scattered  throughout  each  District  and 
located  at  various  Outposts  and  Police 
Stations.  The  smallest  unit  for  administrative 
purposes  is  the  Outpost  which  generally  con- 
Distribution  of  Police. — The  area  of  a 
ditions.    The  latest  figures  available  are  :  — 


sists  of  3  or  4  Constables  under  the  control  of  a 
Head  Constable.  Outpost  Police  are  main- 
tained to  patrol  roads  and  villages  and  to 
report  all  matters  of  local  interest  to  their 
superior,  the  Sub-Inspector.  They  have  no 
powers  to  investigate  offences  and  are  a  survival 
of  the  period  when  the  country  was  in  a  disturbed 
state  and  small  bodies  of  Pohce  were  required 
to  keep  open  communications  and  afford  pro- 
tection against  the  raids  of  dacoits.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  they  are  now  of  much  use. 
Each  Outpost  is  under  a  Police  Station  which 
is  controlled  by  an  officer  known  as  a  Sub- 
Inspector. 

Police    Station  varies  according  to  local  con- 


Average  area  per 
Pohce  Station. 


Average  number  of 
Regular  Civil 

Police  per  10,000 
of  Population. 


Bengal  *   

Assam 

United  Provinces 
Punjab 

North-West  Frontier  Province 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar 

Burma  *   

Madras   

Bombay  ♦       . . 


Square  miles. 
120 
C16 
127 
203 
179 
242 
487 
144 
252 


4' 8 
5-3 
7  *  7 

10  3 

19-8 
8-6 

13-4 
8-0 

15-0 


Excluding  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Rangoon.    The  figures  include  the 
Railway  police,  but  not  Military  police. 

Organisation  of  Police, 


The  Police  Station  Officer  (the  Sub-lnspec 
tor)  is  responsible  for  the  investigation  of  all 
cognisable  crimes,  that  is  to  say,  all  offences  in 
which  the  Police  can  arrest  without  a  warrant 
from  a  Magistrate,  which  occur  within  his 
jurisdiction  ;  he  is  also  held  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Indian  Ryot,  he  is  the  most  important 
Police  Officer  in  the  District  and  may  rightly 
be  considered  the  backbone  of  the  Force. 

Superior  to  the  Sub-Inspector  is  the  Inspec- 
tor who  holds  charge  of  a  Circle  containing  4  or 
5  Police  Stations.  His  duties  are  chiefly  those 
of  supervision  and  inspection.  He  does  not 
ordinarily  interfere  in  the  investigation  of 
crime  unless  the  conduct  of  his  subordinates 
I  renders  this  necessary. 

The  Inspector  is  usually  a  selected  and  ex- 
!  perienced  Sub-Inspector.    Each  District  con- 
tains a  or  4  Circles,  and  in  thf?  case  of  large 


Districts,  is  divided  into  2  Sub-divisions — one 
of  which  is  given  to  an  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent of  Police,  a  European  gazetted  Officer. 
The  Pohce  Force  in  each  District  is  controlled 
by  a  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  District  Magistrate  (Collector 
or  Deputy  Commissioner)  for  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  crime  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace,  and,  to  his  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  and  Inspect<3r-General,  for  the  internal 
administration  of  his  Force.  Eight  or  ten  Dis- 
tricts form  a  Range  administered  by  a  Deputy 
Inspector-General,  an  officer  selected  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Superintendents.  At  the  head  of 
the  Pohce  of  each  Province  is  the  Inspector- 
General  who  is  responsible  to  the  Local 
Government  for  the  administration  of  the 
Provincial  Police. 

Separate  but  recruited  from  the  District 
Force  is  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment, which  is  under  the  control  of  a  specially 
selected  European  Officer  of  the  rank  and 
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standing  of  a  Deputy  Inspector-General.  The 
Criminal  Investigation  Department,  usually 
called  the  C.  I.  D.,  is  mainly  concerned  with 
political  inquiries,  sedition  cases  and  crimes 
with  ramifications  over  more  than  one  District 
or  which  are  considered  too  important  to  leave 
in  the  hands  of  the  District  Police.  It  is  a 
small  force  of  Sub-Inspectors  and  Inspectors 
who  have  shown  their  ability  and  intelligence 
when  working  in  the  mofussil  and  forms  in  each 
Province  a  local  Scotland  Yard. 

The  larger  Cities  of  Calcutta,  Eombay,  and 
Madras  have  their  own  Pohce  Force,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Inspector-General  of  Police,  and 
under  the  control  of  a  Commissioner  and  2  or 
more  Deputies.  For  Police  purposes  ea^h  city 
is  divided  into  divisions  ;  in  Calcutta  each  divi- 
sion is  in  charec  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Police  ;  in  Bombay  and  Madras  of  a  Superin- 
tendent, th(  se  officers  being  selected  from  the 
European  rank?  of  the  City  Force.  In  Bombay, 
however,  the  Superintendents  are  Gazetted 
OflQcers.  Each  division  is  sub  divided  into  a 
small  number  of  Police  Statiors,  the  station 
being  in  charge  of  an  Inspector  assisted  by 
Indian  Sub-Inspectors  and  European  Sergeants. 

The  Supreme  Government  at  Delhi  and 
Simla  keeps  in  touch  with  the  Provincial  Police 
by  means  of  the  Director  of  Criminal  Intelli- 
gence and  his  Staff.  The  latter  do  not  interfere 
in  the  Local  Administration  and  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  publication  of  informa- 
tion regarding  international  criminals,  inter- 
provincial  crime  and  Political  inquiries  in  which 
the  Supreme  Government  is  interested. 

Recruitment. — The  constable  is  enlisted 
locally.  Certain  castes  are  excluded  from 
service  and  the  formation  of  cliques  by  filling 
up  the  Force  from  any  particular  caste  or  local- 
ity is  forbidden.  In  some  Provinces  a  fixed 
percentage  of  foreigners  must  be  enlisted. 
Recruits  must  produce  certificates  of  good 
character  and  pass  a  medical  test.  They  must 
be  above  certain  standards  of  physical  deve- 
lopment. The  constable  rises  by  merit  to  the 
rank  of  Head  Constable  and,  prior  to  the  Police 
Cc;mmission,  could  rise  to  the  highest  Indian 
subordinate  appointments.  Since  1906,  his 
chances  of  promotion  have  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed ;  this  has  certainly  lowered  the  standard 
coming  forward  for  service  in  the  Force  in  the 
lower  ranks. 

The  Sub-Inspector,  until  1906,  was  a  selected 
Head  Constable,  but  Lord  Curzon's  Commission 
laid  down  that  Sub-Inspectors  should  be  recruit- 
ed direct  from  a  socially  better  class  of  Indians. 
In  most  Provinces,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Sub- 
Inspectors  are  selected  by  nomination,  trained 
for  a  year  or  18  months  at  a  Central  Police 


STATISTICS  OF 

The  undesirability  of  attaching  undue  im- 
portance to  statistical  results  as  a  test  of  the 
merits  of  police  work  was  a  point  upon 
which  considerable  stress  was  laid  by  the 
Indian  Police  Commission,  who  referred  to  the 
evils  likely  to  result  from  the  prevalence 
among  subordinate  oflicers  of  an  impression 
that  the  advancement  of  an  oflScer  would 
depend  upon  his  being  able  to  show  a  high 


School,    and,    after    examination,   appointed  ; 

direct  to  Police  Stations  to  learn  their  work  by  \ 

actual  experience.   It  is  too  early  to  judge  this  J 

system  by  results,  but  it  has  no  doubt  great  \ 

disadvantages  and  undetected  crime  in  India  i 

IS  increasing  rapidly.  j 

An  Inspector  is  generally  a  selected  Sub-  \ 

Inspector.    Direct  nomination  is  the  exception,  i 

Dot  the  rule.  :i 

The  Deputy  Superintendent,  a  new  class  o^"  ^ 

ofiicer;  instituteel  on  the  recommendation   of  ' 

the  Commission,  is  an  Indian  gazetted  officer  \ 

and  is  the  native  Assistant  to  the  District  ] 

Superintendent  of  Police.    He  is  either  selected  \ 

by  special  promotion  from  the  ranks  of  the  \ 

Inspectors  or  is  nominated  direct,  after  a  course  • 

at  the  Central  Police  School.  * 

Prior  to  1893,  the  gazetted  ranks  of  the  Force  \ 

were  filled  either  by  nomination  or  by  regiment-  \ 

\  al  officers  seconded  from  the  Army  for  certain  ^ 
j  periods.    In  1893,  this  system  was  abandoned 

I  and  Assistant  Superintendents  were  recruited  '■ 

I  by  examination   in   liOndon.    On  arrival  in  ( 

India,  they  were  placed  on  probation  until  they  . 
I  had  passed  their  examinations  in  the  vernacular, 

I  in  law,  and  in  riding  and  drill.    The  estab-  ) 

I  lishment  of  Police  Training  Schools  in  1906  has  \ 

;  done  much  to  improve  the  training  of  the  Police  \ 

Probationer,    and    selection    by  examination  ^ 

has  given  Government  a  better  educated  officer,  ^' 

but  open  competition  does  not  reveal  the  best  - 

administrators  and  should  be  tempered,  as  in  f. 

the  Navy,  by  selection.  j 

Internal  Administration.— The  District  \ 
Force  is  divided  into  2  Branches — Armed  and  i 
Unarmed.  As  the  duties  of  the  armed  branch  \ 
consist  of  guarding  Treasuries,  escorting  trea-  \ 
sure  and  prisoners  and  operating  against  danger-  I 
ous  gangs  of  dacoits,  they  are  maintained  and  J 
controlled  on  a  military  basis.  They  are  | 
armed  and  drilled  and  taught  to  shoot  after  V 
military  methods.  The  unarmed  branch  are  > 
called  upon  to  collect  fines  magisterially  Infiict-  t 
ed,  serve  summonses  and  warrants,  control  \ 
traflBc,  destroy  stray  dogs,  extinguish  fires,  \ 
enquire  into  accidents  and  non-cognizable  \ 
offences.  The  lower  grades  are  clothed  and  | 
housed  by  Government  without  expense  to  the  ; 
individual.  The  leave  rules  are  fairly  liberal,  \ 
but  every  ofl&cer,  European  or  Native,  must  i 
serve  for  30  years  before  he  is  entitled  to  any  ; 
pension,  unless  he  can  obtain  a  medical  certi- 
ficate invaliding  him  from  the  service.  This  \ 
period  of  service  in  an  Eastern  climate  is  gene-  > 
rally  admitted  to  be  too  long  and  the  eflBciency  ' 
of  the  Force  would  be  considerably  improved 
if  Government  allowed  both  the  officers  and  I 
men  to  retire  after  a  shorter  period  of  service.  1 


POLICE  WORK. 

ratio  of  convictions,  both  to  cases  and  to 
persons  arrested,  and  a  low  ratio  of  crime. 
The  objection  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
use  of  statistics  for  small  areas ;  but  they 
cannot  properly  be  used  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison even  for  larger  areas  without  taking 
into  account  the  differences  in  the  conditions 
under  which  the  police  work ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  they  can  at  the  best  indicate  only  very 
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imperfectly  the  degree  of  success  with  vviiich 
the  police  carry  out  that  important  branch  of 
their  duties,  which  consists  in  the  prevention 
of  crime.  'J'hese  considerations  have  been 
emphasized  in  recent  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.    Subject  to  these  observations, 


the  figures  below  may  be  given  as  some 
mdication  of  the  volume  of  work  falling  upon 
the  police,  and  of  the  wide  differences  between 
the  conditions  and  the  statistical  results  in 
different  provinces :— 


Persons  whose  cases  were  disposed  of 

Persons 
remain- 

Administrations. 

Number 
of 

Offences 
reported. 

Number 
of 

Persons 
under 
Trial. 

Dis- 
charged 
or 

Acquitted. 

Con- 
victed. 

Com- 
mitted 
or 

Referred 

]  Died, 
Escaped 

or  Trans- 

ferred  tc 
another 

Province 

ing 
under 
Trial  at 
the  end 
of  the 
Year. 

Bihar  and  Orissa 

369,372 
112,176 

(6)  329,322 
112,342 

104,530 
56,199 

49,506 

3,313 
1,401 

194 
114 

12,060 
5,122 

United  Provinces 

224,550 
188,136 

331,302 
251,241 

1  ftQ  HPiQ 

ioy,uoo 
170,778 

64,889 

5,527 
1,4  37 

337 
212 

8.262 
13,925 

North-West 
Province. 

Frontier 

23,154 
118,494 

34,526 
186,338 

16,819 
61  935 

16,820 

412 

18 
1,565 

457 
8,292 

Central  Provinces  and 
Berar. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

38,329 

46,089 
5,855 

53,233 

36,666 
8,082 

(c)18.841 
3,124 

iy,oou 

14,721 
4,258 

1,851 

667 
10 

69 

37 
92 

3,353 

2,396 
591 

4,201 
326,047 

4,917 
437,359 

2^385 

1  Q9  /1 1  7 

1,829 
224  954 

3 

15 
150 

685 
15,200 

British  Baluchistan 
Delhi   

169,343 
7,396 
5,435 

(a)235,525 
11,752 
5,565 

89,240 
6,864 
3,320 

134,489 
3,792 
2,125 

1,760 
14 

1,913 

84 

3 

8,114 
1,012 
103 

Total,  1917  .. 

1,638,577 

2,038,170 

943,805 

987,148 

22,820 

4,810 

7  572 

ri916  .. 
1915  .. 
1914  .. 
1913    . . 

1,669,070 
1,603,075 
1,634,224 
1,658,405 

2,098,379 
2,085,622 
2,120,472 
a2,141,362 

980,525 
982,589 
1,031,374 
1,051,888 

10,14,891 
997,210 
992,922 
987,592 

23,186 
25,185 
23,554 
22,459 

6,139 
4,769 
4,949 
4,735 

73,619 
75,851 
67,631 
74,652 

Totals 

1912  . . 
1911  .. 
1910    . . 

1,659,254 
1,502,995 
1,447,732 

02,132,813 
al,960,679 
«1 ,884 ,951 

1,053,657 
966,783 
922,379 

977,267 
897,786 
872,298 

21,650 
21,173 
21,929 

4,313 
3,906 
4,439 

75,765 
70,832 
64,677 

1909    . . 
1908    . . 
1907    . . 
,  1906  .. 

1,421,350 
1,412  817 
1,411,653 
1,404,777 

al,856,219 
al, 814,207 
1,816,827 
1,805,707 

914,500 
897,462 
880,706 
864,493 

854,667 
860,065 
851,097 
860,486 

22,174 
24,535 
21,296 
22,776 

3,349 
3,625 
3,505 
3,911 

61 ,502 
58,496 
60,223 
54,041 

(a) 


Includes  9  persons  ( 
Includes  8  persons  ( 


10 
25 
30 
149 

203 
128 
26 


9  handed  over  to  Military  Authorities  )  in  1917. 
9  handed  over  to  Military  Authorities)  in  1916. 


(  10  handed  over  to  Military  Authorities)  in  1915. 
(    9  on  dormant  file,  16  handed  over  to  Military  Authorities)  in  1914. 


(  13 
(  139 

(  171 
(  117 
(  10 


17 

9 

35 
11 
14 


(b) 
(c) 
id) 

20 


to  Military  Authorities)  in  1913. 
„    „   „  and  1  sent  to  Naval 

Autlioritles  )  in  1912. 
to  Military  Authorities)  in  1911 
to  Military  Authorities)  in  1910 
„   ,,   ,,    and  2  referred  under 
Section  30 7 j  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Code)  in  1909. 


Includes  2  persons  remanded  for  retrial  in  1917. 
Excludes  the  commitment  of  4  persons  quashed  by  the  High  Court  in  1917. 
Excludes  4  persona  whose  cases  are  pending  by  reason  of  their  being  insane. 
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Jail  administration  in  India  is  regulated 
generally  by  the  Prisons  Act  of  1894,  and  by 
rules  issued  under  it  by  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  local  governments.  The  punish- 
ments authorised  by  the  Indian  Penal  Code  for 
convicted  offenders  include  transportation, 
penal  servitude,  rigorous  imprisonment  (which 
may  include  short  periods  of  sohtary  confine- 
ment), and  simple  imprisonment.  Accom- 
modation has  also  to  be  provided  in  the  jails 
for  civil  and  under-trial  prisoners. 

The  origin  of  all  jail  improvements  in  India 
in  recent  years  was  the  Jail  Commission  of 
1889.  The  report  of  the  Commission,  which 
consisted  of  only  two  members,  both  oflacials 
serving  under  the  Government  of  India,  is 
extremely  long,  and  reviews  the  whole  question 
of  jail  Organization  and  administration  in  the 
minutest  detail.  In  most  matters  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  have  been  accept- 
ed and  adopted  by  Local  Governments,  but 
in  various  matters,  mainly  of  a  minor  charac- 
ter, their  proposals  have  either  been  rejected 
ah  initio  as  unsuited  to  local  conditions,  aban- 
doned as  unworkable  after  careful  experiment 
or  accepted  in  principle  but  postponed  for  the 
present  as  impossible. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  the  one  that  might  in 
fact  be  described  as  the  corner  stone  of  their 
report,  is  that  there  should  be  in  each  Presi- 
dency three  classes  of  jails :  in  the  first 
place,  large  central  jails  for  convicts  sentenced 
to  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment ;  se- 
condly, district  jails,  at  the  head-quarters  of 
districts ;  and,  thirdly;  subsidiary  jails  and 
**  lock-ups "  for  under-trial  prisoners  and 
convicts  sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. The  jail  department  in  each  province 
is  under  the  control  of  an  Inspector-General ; 
he  is  generally  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  with  jail  experience,  and  the  Superin- 
tendents of  certain  jails  are  usually  recruited 
from  the  same  service.  The  district  jail  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  civil  surgeon,  and  is  frequently 
inspected  by  the  district  magistrate.  The  staff 
under  the  Superintendent  includes,  in  large 
central  jails,  a  Deputy  Superintendent  to  super- 
vise the  jail  manufactures,  and  in  all  central 
and  district  jails  one  or  more  subordinate 
medical  oflacers.  The  executive  staff  consists 
of  jailors  and  warders,  and  convict  petty  oflacers 
are  employed  in  all  central  and  district  jails, 
the  prospect  of  promotion  to  one  of  these  posts 
being  a  strong  inducement  to  good  behaviour. 
A  Press  Note  issued  by  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment in  October,  1915,  says: — "The  cadre  and 
emoluments  of  all  ranks  from  Warder  to  Super- 
intendent have  been  repeatedly  revised  and 
altered  in  recent  years.  But  the  Department 
is  not  at  all  attractive  in  its  lower  grades.  The 
two  weak  spots  in  the  jail  administration  at 
the  moment  are  the  insufficiency  of  Central 
Prisons  and  the  diflaculty  of  obtaining  good  and 
sufficient  warders." 

Employment  of  Prisoners.— The  work 
on  which  convicts  are  employed  is  mostly 
carried  on  within  the  jail  walls,  but  extra- 
mural employment  on  a  large  scale  is  some- 
times allowed,  as,  for  example;  when  a  large 


number  of  convicts  were  employed  in  excavating 
the  Jhelum  Canal  in  the  Punjab.  Within  the 
walls  prisoners  are  employed  on  jail  service  and 
repairs,  and  in  workshops.  The  main  principle 
laid  down  with  regard  to  jail  manufactures  is 
that  the  work  must  be  penal  and  industrial. 
The  industries  are  on  a  large  scale,  multifarious 
employment  being  condemned,  while  care 
is  taken  that  the  jail  shall  not  compete  with 
local  traders.  As  far  as  possible  industries  are 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  consuming 
public  departments,  and  printing,  tent-making, 
and  the  manufacture  of  clothing  are  among  the 
commonest  employments.  Schooling  is  con- 
fined to  juveniles  ;  the  experiment  of  teaching 
adults  has  been  tried,  but  literary  instruction 
is  unsuitable  for  the  class  of  persons  who  fill 
an  Indian  jail. 

The  conduct  of  convicts  in  jail  is  generally 
good,  and  the  number  of  desperate  characters 
among  them  is  small.  Failure  to  perform  the 
allotted  task  is  by  far  the  most  common  offence. 
In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  punishment 
inflicted  is  one  of  those  classed  as  *'  mmor." 
Among  the  *'  major  "  punishments  fetters  take 
the  first  place.  Corporal  punishment  is  inflict- 
ed in  relatively  few  cases,  and  the  number  is 
steadily  falling.  Punishments  were  revised  as 
the  result  of  the  Commission  of  1889.  Two 
notable  punishments  then  abolished  were  shav- 
ing the  heads  of  female  prisoners  and  the  stocks 
The  latter,  which  was  apparently  much  prac- 
tised in  Bombay,  was  described  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  inflicting  exquisite  torture.  Punish- 
ments are  now  scheduled  and  graded  into  major 
and  minor.  The  most  difficult  of  all  jail  pro- 
blems is  the  internal  maintenance  of  order 
among  the  prisoners,  for  which  purpose  paid 
warders  and  convict  warders  are  employed. 
With  this  is  bound  up  the  question  of  a  special 
class  of  well-behaved  prisoners  which  was  tried 
from  1905  onwards  in  the  Than  a  Jail. 

Juvenile  Prisoners.— As  regards  "  youth- 
ful offenders " — i.e.,  those  below  the  age  of  15 
— the  law  provides  alternatives  to  imprisonment, 
and  it  is  strictly  enjoined  that  boys  shall  not  be 
sent  to  jail  when  they  can  be  dealt  with  other- 
wise. The  alternatives  are  detention  in  a 
reformatory  school  for  a  period  of  from  three  to 
seven  years,  but  not  beyond  the  age  of  18 ; 
discharge  aiter  admonition ;  delivery  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  on  the  latter  executing  a 
bond  to  be  responsible  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  culprit ;  and  whipping  by  way  of  school 
discipline. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  "young 
adult"  prisoners  has  in  recent  years  received 
much  attention.  Under  the  Prisons  Act,  pri- 
soners below  the  age  of  18  must  be  kept  separate 
from  older  prisoners,  but  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  an  ordinary  jail  is  not  a  fitting 
place  for  adolescents  (other  than  youthful 
habituals)  who  are  over  15,  and  therefore  in- 
eligible for  admission  to  the  reformatory  school, 
has  led  Local  Governments  to  consider  schemes 
for  going  beyond  this  by  treating  young  adults 
on  the  lines  followed  at  Borstal,  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  In 
1905,  ft  special  class  for  selected  juveniles  and 
young  adults  was  es^tablished  at  tbe  Dharwar 
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jail  in  Bombay ;  in  1908  a  special  juvenile  i  factures.  Ordinary  male  convicts  sentenced 
jail  was  opened  at  Alipore  in  Bengal;  in  1909  |  to  transportation  for  life  are  released,  if  they 
the  Meiktila  iail  in  Burma  and  the  Tanjore  jail  have  behaved  well,  after  twenty  years,  and 
iu  Madras  were  set  aside  for  adolescents,  and  persons  convicted  of  dacoity  and  other  organised 
a  new  jail  for  juvenile  and  "  juvenile  adult  "  crime  after  twenty-five.  Thags  and  pro« 
convicts  was  opened  at  Bareilly  in  the  United  fessional  prisoners  arc  never  released.  Well* 
Provinces ;  anc  in  1910  it  was  decided  to  con-  ;  behaved  female  convicts  are  released  after 
centrate  adolescents  in  the  Punjab  at  the  ;  fifteen  years.  The  release  is  sometimes  abso 
Lahore  District  jail,  which  is  now  worked  on  i  lute  and  sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  o 
Borstal  lines.  Other  measures  had  previously  dacoits,  subject  to  conditions,  e.g.,  in  regard  to 
been  taken  in  some  cases  ;  a  special  reformatory  residence.  In  some  cases  released  convicts 
system  for  "  juvenile  adults  "  had,  for  example,  :  prefer  to  remain  in  the  settlement  as  free  persons, 
been  in  force  in  two  central  jails  in  the  Punjab  i  The  settlement  is  administered  by  a  super- 
fcince  the  early  years  of  the  decade,  and  **  Bors-  intendent,  aided  by  a  staff  of  European  assistant 
tal  enclosures"  had  been  established  in  some  and  Indian  subordinates.  The  convict  popu 
jails  in  Bengal.  But  the  public  is  slow  to  lation  of  Port  Blair  amounted  in  1915-16  to 
v,__  :  12,425,  consisting  of  11,864  males  and  561 

females.  The  total  population  of  the  settlement 
was  17.331. 

Commission  of  Enquiry,  1919. — A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole 
system  of  prison  administration  in  India  with 
special  reference  to  recent  legislation  and  ex- 
perience in  Western  countries.  The  constitution 
of  the  committee  is  as  follows  :  Chairman  :  the 
Hon'l)le  Sir  Alexander  Cardew.  K.C.S  I ,  Member 
of  the  Executive  Council,  Madras.  INIembers  :  the 
Hon'ble  Sir  James  Du-Boulay,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I., 
Secretary  to  the  Covernment  of  India,  Home 
Department ;  Lt.-Col.  J.  .Jackson,  C.T.E.,  I.M.S.  ; 
Inspector- Genera]  of  Prisons,  Bombay  ;  Lt.-Col. 
Sir  Walter  J.  Buchanan,  K.C.I. E.,  I.M.8., 
Inspector- General  of  Prisons,  Bengal;  Khan 
Bahadur  Hamid  Hussain,  Delhi ;  Mr.  D.  M. 
Durai  Raja,  B.A.,  B.L.,  Madras;  Mr.  G. 
^Mitchell-Innes,  Inspector  of  IMsons,  Home  Ofiice, 
London.    Secretary :  Mr.  D.  Johnston,  I.C.S. 

The  Committee's  inquiries  have  particular 
reference  to  the  following  subjects,  namely  : — 

(1)  The  efficiency  and  appropriateness  of  the 
existing  systems  of  prison  administration  and 
restraint  on  liberty  in  India,  including  the 
Andamans  and  any  settlements  constituted 
under  the  Criminal  Tribes  Act,  1911;  (2)  the 
possibility  of  strenixthening  the  reformatory 
influence  of  prison  administration  and  discri- 
minating in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  criminals 
of  diiTerent  classes  and  ages  and,  (3)  the  best 
means  of  assisting  prisoners  after  release  to  ^ 
regain  a  position  iu  society. 

Reasons  for  Inquiry. — A  Government 
of  India  resolution  explained  that  this  fresh 
investigation  is  consistent  with  the  manner 
in  which  prison  management  has  developed 
in  this  countrv.  Pour  general  enquiries  have 
abready  been  held  in  the  years  1838,  1864,  1877, 
and  1888-89,  respectively,  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  administration  of  jails.  As 
general  statement,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that 
attention  has  mainly  been  directed  hitherto 
to  the  improvement  of  prison  administration 
on  lines  and  on  a  standard  which,  in  recent 
times,  have  undergone  considerable  modifi- 
cations at  any  rate  in  the  West.  3'his  ^as 
indeed  inevitably  the  case  when  an  attempt  was 
first  made  in  1838  to  deal  with  the  subject 
comprehensively  and  thoroughly.  The  founda- 
tions of  an  eflScient  system  had  practically  still 
to  be  made.  Diversity  of  practice  in  different 
provinces  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, and  this  complaint  recurs  even  in  connec- 
tion with  the  latest  inquiry  of  1888-89.  The 


appreciate  that  it  has  a  duty  towards  prisoners^ 
and  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
formation  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  except 
in  Bombay  ant!  Calcutta,  thou.uli  even  in  those 
cities  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Reformatory  Schools.— These  schools  have 
been  administered  since  1899  bj  the  Edu- 
cation department,  and  the  authorities  are 
directed  to  improve  the  industrial  education  of 
X  he  inmates,  to  help  the  boys  to  obtain  employ- 
ment on  leaving  school,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  keep  a  watch  on  their  careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation  is  an  old 
punishment  of  the  British  Indian  criminal  law, 
and  a  number  of  places  were  formerly  appointed 
for  the  reception  of  Indian  transported  convicts. 
The  only  penal  settlement  at  the  present  time 
is  Port  Blair  in  the  Andaman  Islands.  Under 
existing  rules    convicts  sentenced  to  trans- 
])ortation  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years  of  which 
!«ix  have  still  to  run,  may  be  transported  to  the 
Andamans,  subject  to  their  being  physically  fit, 
and  to  some  other  conditions  in  the  case  of 
women.    The  sanctioned  scheme  contemplates 
five  stages  in  the  life  of  a  male  transported 
convict,  the  first  six  months  being  passed  in  a 
cellular  jail,  the  next  eighteen  months  in  asso- 
ciation in  a  jail  similar  to  those  of  the  Indian 
mainland,  and  the  following  three  years  as  a  j 
convict  of  the  third  class  kept  to  hard  gang 
labour  by  day  and  confined  in  barracks  b> 
night.    Having  thus  completed  five  years,  a 
convict  may  be  promoted  to  the  second  class, 
in  which  he  is  eligible  for  employment  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Government  services  ! 
or  in  the  capacity  of  servants  to  a  private  resi- 
dent.   After  five  years  so  spent,  a  well-behaved 
convict  enters  the  first  class,  in  which  he  labours 
under  more  favourable  conditions,  or  is  granted 
a  ticket  enabling  him  to  support  himself,  with 
a  plot  of  land.    He  may  now  send  for  his  family 
or  marry  a  female  convict.    The  three  later 
stages  of  this  discipline  have  been  in  force  for 
many  years,  and  the  first  for  some  time,  the 
cellular  jail  having  been  finished  in  1905  ;  but 
the  associated  jail  for  the  second  stage  has  not 
yet  been  built.   Females  are  kept  at  intra- 
mural work  under  strict  jail  discipline  for  three 
years  ;  for  the  next  two  years  they  are  subjected 
to  a  lighter  discipline,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
years  they  may  support  themselves  or  marry. 
Promotion  from  class  to  class  depends  on  good 
conduct.    The  convicts  are  employed  in  jaU 
service,  in  the  erection  and  repair  of  jail  build- 
ings, in  the  commissariat,  medical,  marine,  and 
lorest  departments,  in  tea-gardens  and  at  other 
agricultural  work,  and  hi  various   jail  manu- 
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J'jisons  Act  of  1894  (Act  IX  of  1894)  was  the 
first  recognition  by  the  legislature  that  in  certain 
respects  uniformity  must  be  insisted  upon 
and  its  enactment  was  the  result  of  Surgeon- 
Major  LethbridjieV  recommendations  as 
subsequently  re-examined  in  1891-92  by  a 
departmental  co  m  mittee . 

Modern  Developments— A  further  reason 
for  this  investigation  is  that  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  have  advanced 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  largely  under  the 
stimulus  of  Quinquennial  International  Con- 
ferences of  which  the  first  was  held  in  London 
in  1872  and  the  latest  in  America  in  1910,  and 
the  deliberations  of  these  bodies  point  to  the 
importance  of  reformations  as  a  main  end  to  be 
sought  for  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  The 
Probation  of  Otfenders'  Act,  1907,  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crimes  Act,  1908,  and  the  Children's 
Act  of  the  latter  year  are  all  instances  of  modern 
legislation  on  the  subject,  of  M'hich  the  Borstal 
system  (with  the  Aftercare  Borstal  Association, 
and  the  encouragement  given  to  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  are  conspicuous  results. 
The  Government  of  India  are  well  aware  of  the 
differences  in  prison  practice  in  England  and 
India,  and  they  do  not  desire  in  any  way  to 
imply  that  all  the  latest  experiments  of  the 
West  are  necessarily  suitable  for  introduction 
in  the  East,  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 


subject  well  merits  detailed  expert  examination 
if  the  prevalent  system  in  this  country  is  to  be 
saved  from  the  reproach  that  it  is  laiUng  to 
keep  pace  with  modern  ideas.  It  is  true  that 
in  various  provinces  experiments  with  the 
Borstal  system  and  with  preventive  methods 
appUed  to  criminal  tribes  are  being  made,  but 
action  is  being  taken  by  provinces  individually 
and  the  scrutiny  and  co-ordination  of  the 
results  attained  are  hkely  to  ensure  that  the 
lines  of  future  pohcy  are  defined  and  mistakes 
avoided  in  the  early  stages.  Exact  uniformity 
of  procedure  in  all  the  provinces  is  no  doubt 
impossib,le,  and  possibly  undesirable,  but  Mith 
adaptation  or  degree  and  detail  to  varying  local 
conditions,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  general 
principles  governing  the  treatment  of  criminals 
should  not  be  the  same  throuahout  the  country. 

There  remains  the  very  important  subject 
of  transportation,  about  which  much  has  been 
written  in  the  past  and  into  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  vhich  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter,  but 
recent  inquiries  and  events  have  led  the  Covern- 
ment  of  India  to  doubt  whether  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Andamans  as  a  penal  settlement  is 
not  susceptible  with  advance  of  material  change 
or  ^^hether  in  fact,  the  continuance  of  the  set- 
tlement in  its  present  shape  is  in  itself  expedient, 
an  inquiry  in  this  direction  may  be  expected 
to  yield  results  of  special  value. 


The  variations  of  the  jail  population 

n  the  following  table  : — 


in  British  India  during  five  years  are  shown 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

122,282 

112,015 

105,555 

101,908 

91,876 

102,991 

550,971 

568,280 

516,098 

492,308 

492,820 

470,513 

673,253 

680,295 

621,653 

594,216 

584,696 

573,504 

557,525 

558,008 

509,638 

488,677 

482,786 

481,622 

115,728 

122,287 

112,015 

105,539 

101,910 

91,882 

107,806 

98,903 

92,913 

89,287 

79,668 

91,505 

173,441 

180,466 

168,723 

160,851 

159,424 

152,390 

281,247 

279,429 

261,636 

250,138 

239,092 

243,901 

175,587 

168,508 

159,468 

154,494 

147,292 

151,936 

1,535 

1,486 

1,319 

1,566 

1,382 

1,138 

2,900 

2,616 

2,429 

2,053 

.  2,084 

2,222 

102,208 

107,811 

98,968 

92,913 

89,287 

79,668 

Jail  population  of  all  classes  on  1st 
January 


Admissions  during  the  year 


Aggregate 

Discharged  during  the  year  from  all 
causes   


Jail  population  on  31st  December 

Convict  population  on  1st  January 
Admissions  during  the  year 

Aggregate 
Released  during  the  year 
Transported  beyond  seas 
Casualties,  <fec  


Convict  population  on  31st  December.l 
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The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners,  which 
had  steadily  decreased  since  1908,  rose  slightly 
lu  1913  to  nearly  the  figure  of  1911.    The  fall  in 

1912  was,  however,  largely  attributable  to  the 
release  of  convicts  and  civil  prisoners  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Delhi  Durbar.    The  increase  in 

1913  was  distributed  among  all  provinces  except 
the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  and 
Coorg,  in  which  the  figures  continued  to  show 
decreases. 


More  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  | 
convicts  received  in  jails  during  1918  came  from  J 
the  classes  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle  = 
tending,  over  141,000  out  of  160,000  are; 
returned  as  illiterate. 

The  percentage  of  previously  convicted^ 
prisoners  was  19' 65  as  against  19' 93  in  1917^ 
while  the  number  of  youthful  offenders  rose  ' 
from  327  to  364.  The  following  table  shows  the  i 
nature  and  length  of  sentences  of  convicts' 
admitted  to  jails  in  1916  to  1918  :— 


Nature  and  Length  of  Sentence. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

37,061 

42,669 

Above  one  month  and  not  exceeding  six  months.. 

66,466 

63,124 

66,388 

„    six  months      ,,  „ 

one  year   . . 

34,018 

31,488 

34,725 

„    one  year         „  ,, 

five  years  . . 

22,371 

21,154 

23,962 

„    five  years        „  „ 

ten      „    . . 

2,966 

2,564 

2,631 

309 

212 

345 

Transportation  beyond  seas — 

1,385 

1,.313 

1,197 

(6)   for  a  term 

859 

706 

745 

703 

752 

791 

The  total  daily  average  population  for  1918 
was  97,253;  the  total  offences  dealt  with  by 
criminal  courts  was  169,  and  by  Superintendents 
131,532.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1917 
were  96,980,179  and  144,237  respectively. 

The  total  number  of  corporal  punishments 
again  showed  a  decrease,  viz.^  from  265  to  217. 
The  total  number  of  cases  in  which  penal  diet 
(with  and  without  solitary  confinement)  was 
prescribed  was  4,628  as  compared  with  5,507 
in  the  preceding  year 


Total  expenditure  increased  from  £652,582 1 

to  £750,8:^6,  and    total  cash  earnings  from , 

£95,309  to  £96,450  ;  there  was,  consequentlyJ 

an  increase  of  £96,649  in  the  net  cost  to  ; 

Government.  J 

# 

The  death  rate  increased  from  18*  83  per  millel 
in  1917  to  41  97  in  1918.  The  admissions  to' 
hospital  were  higher,  and  the  daily  average 
number  of  sick  rose  from  27*61  to'  36*  65.  Thej 
chief  causes  of  death  were  tubercle  of  thel 
lungs,  dysentery  and  pneumonia, 


The  Laws 

BY 

RATANLAL  and 

(Editors,  ''Bombay 

Although  the  war-cloud  has  happily  lifted 
tself.  yet  the  legislation  seems  to  be  surcharged 
vith  the  after-effects  of  the  war.  The  post-war 
>roblems  that  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
ho  war  will  demand  the  best  attention  of 
he  legislator  in  India  as  in  other  countries 
Iso. 

1.  The  Local  Authorities  Pensions  and 
iratuities  Act. — The  law  hitherto  empowered 
he  local  authorities  to  grant  pensions  and 
rafcuities  to  employes  who  might  be  wounded 
nd  to  the  families  of  employes  who  might  be 
illed  in  execution  of  their  duty.  This  Act 
oes  a  step  further  and  enables  the  local  autho- 
ity  to  grant  a  pension  or  a  gratuity  to  an 
mploye  or  to  his  family  when  he  has  been 
ticapacitated  or  has  lo^t  his  life  in  the  service 
f  the  State.    It  is,  therefore,  enacted  that 

local  Government  may  grant  a  pension  or 
ratuity  to  any  officer  thereof  who  may,  since 
lie  4th  August  1914,  have  been  woundesd  or 
therwise  incapacitated  in  the  service  of  Gov- 
rnment  or  to  the  widow  or  child  of  any  such 
fficer  who  may  have  died  in  consequence  of 
ijuries  received  or  illness  contracted  since 
til  August  1914  in  the  course  of  such  service 
i.  3).  This  extra  grant  may  be  in  addition 
)  the  pension  or  gratuity  granted  already; 
ut  will  not  ordinarily  exceed  the  amount  of 
ension  or  gratuity  payable  in  case  his  employ 
lent  had  been  for  service  for  the  same  time 
tid  on  the  same  pay  under  Government  (s.  4). 

2.  The  Indian  Paper  Currency  (Amend- 
lent)  Act. — On  the  7th  December,  1918,  the 
overnor- General  of  India  promulgated  an 
rdinance  increasing  the  maximum  limit  for 
le  issue  of  Currency  Notes  against  British 
reasury  Bills  by  fourteen  crores  of  rupees  to 
ghty  crores  of  rupees.  The  present  Act 
nbodies  the  provisions  of  that  Ordinance. 

3.  The  Motor  Spirit  (Duties)  Amendment 
Ct.. — ^In  February  1917,  the  Government  of 
idia  passed  Act  II  of  1917  providing  for  the 
iposition  and  levy  of  an  excise  and  customs 
ity  of  six  annas  a  gallon  of  motor  spirit, 
he  duty  was  imposed  as  a  war  measure  to 
►nserve  the  use  of  motor  spirit  in  India.  As 
Lch  it  has  served  out  its  purposes  and  is  timed 
'  expire  at  the  end  of  six  months  after  the 
•nclusion  of  the  war.  But  the  tax  which 
iginated  in  administrative  necessities,  has 
ien  found  in  its   working  to  be  a  useful  source 

revenue.  The  duration  clause  has  therefore 
'en  removed  and  the  Act  placed  permanently 
I  the  Indian  Statute  Book. 

k  4.   The  Income  Tax  (Amendment)  Act. — 

lis  Act  raises  the  minimum  limit  of  taxable 
come  from  Rs.  1,000  to  Ks.  2,000  per  annum, 
came  into  force  on  the  1st  April  1919.  The 
ale  under  the  new  Act  stands  as  below  :— 

1.    Ko  tax  :  w^hen  the  taxable  income  is 
less  thun  Rs.  2.000 
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2.  Five  pies  in  the  rupee :  when  the 
taxable  income  is  more  than  Us.  2,000 
and  less  than  Ks.  5,000. 

3.  Six  pies  in  the  rupee  :  when  tlic  totn  l 
income  is  more  than  lis.  5,000  but 
is  less  than  Es.  10,000. 

4.  Nine  pies  in  the  rupee  :  when  the  total 
income  is  more  than  Rs.  10,000  but 
is  less  than  Rs.  25,000. 

5.  One  anna  in  the  rupee :  when  the 
total  income  is  Rs.  25,000  or  up- 
wards. 

5.  The  Termination  of  the  Present  War 
(Definition)  Act. — During  the  continuance  of 
the  war  a  number  of  emergency  Acts  have  been 
passed  and  have  been  timed  to  exist  during 
the  continuation  of  the  war  and  for  six  months 
thereafter.  The  war  came  to  an  end  as  a  fact 
on  the  11th  November  1918  ;  but  though  more 
than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  then,  the  peace 
terms  are  not  yet  finally  settled.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  keep  in  existence  all  the 
emergency  measures  till  peace  is  firmly  settled. 
An  artificial  date  will  therefore  be  fixed  for 
the  termination  of  the  war.  A  statute  (8  &  9 
Geo.  V,  c  59)  has  already  been  passed  in  England 
for  the  purpose.  The  present  Act  is  on  the 
lines  of  the  English  Statute  and  provides  that 
tile  present  war  shall  be  treated  as  having 
continued  to  and  as  having  ended  on  such 
date  as  His  Majesty  in  Council  may  declare 
in  that  behalf  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Termination  of  the  Present  War  (Defini 
tion)  Act,  1918  (s  2). 

6.  The  Indian  Oaths  (Amendment)  Act — 

The  provisions  of  the  Indian  Oaths  Act  1873 
do  not  apply  to  proceedings  before  Courts 
Martial  or  oaths  and  prescribed  by  any  law 
(s.  3).  They  are  further  made  inapplicable 
to  oaths,  affirmations  or  declarations  prescribed 
"  by  or  under  any  Instruction  under  the  Royal 
Sign  Manual  of  His  Majesty "  (s.  2).  The 
reason  for  this  exclusion  is  that  s.  16  of  the 
Oaths  Act  of  1876  abolished  official  oaths. 
These  have  been  now  revived,  for  it  has  been 
found  that  the  assumption  of  their  high  offices 
by  Governor- General,  Members  of  Executive 
Councils  and  Chief  Commissioners  is  hitherto 
Jacking  in  any  formality  of  a  nature  to  mark 
the  serious  nature  of  the  occasion  or  the  weight 
of  responsibility  involved.  The  effect  of  this 
Act  is  that  oaths  or  affirmations  of  allegiance 
and  office  should  in  future  be  taken  with  due 
solemnity  by  the  officials  concerned  at  the 
time  of  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

7.  The  Indian  Defence  Force  (Amendment) 
Act. — In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the 
Indian  Defence  Force  Act  of  1917  is  timed 
to  expire  after  six  months  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  That  period  is  by  this  Act  extended 
io  one  year.   The  Indian  Defence  Force  which 
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has  been  called  into  existence  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  maintain  under  post-bellum  conditions 
at  any  rate  till  the  demobilisation  of  the  regular 
army  is  completely  carried  out. 

8.  The  Negotiable  Instruments  (Amend- 
ment) Act. — In  the  case  of  Dosahhai  \ .V irchand 
reported  in  the  Bombay  Law  Reporter^  Vol.  XXI, 
p.  1,  Mr.  Justice  Hayward  held  that  a  cheque 
from  which  the  word  ' '  bearer  "  has  been  struck 
out  and  if  there  is  no  substitution  of  the  word 
' '  order  "  is  not  negotiable  within  the  mcaniu'i 
of  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act  1881.  There 
was  a  custom  of  trade  in  the  Bombay  market 
which  rcjiarded  such  cheques  as  order  cheques  : 
but  the  learned  Judge  treated  the  cus'tom  as 
void.  The  present  Act  has  been  enacted  to 
negative  the  effect  of  the  decision  and  now 
such  cheques  are  to  be  treated  as  order  cheques. 
Jt  relieves  traders  from  considerable  incon- 
venience. 

0.  The  Punjab  Courts  (Supplementing) 
Act.— On  the  1st  of  April  1919.  a  High  Court 
of  Judicature  was  established  for  the  Province 
(jf  the  Punjab  at  Lahore  by  Koyal  Letters 
Patent.  It  replaced  the  Punjab  Chief  Court, 
which  till  then  was  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature within  that  Province.  The  pending 
work  of  the  Chief  Court  had  to  be  transferred 
to  the  newly  instituted  High  Court.  This 
Act  therefore  enacts  that  all  suits,  appeals, 
divisions,  applications,  reviews,  executions  and 
other  proceedings  whatsoever,  whether  Civil 
or  Criminal,  pending  in  the  Chief  Court  shall 
\n\  continued  and  concluded  in  the  High  Court 
at  Jvahore  as  if  the  same  had  been  instituted 
in  such  Hi'^h  Court  (s.  2). 

10.  The  Excess  Profits  Duty  Act.— This  is 
a  purely  emererency  measure  due  to  war  con 
(litions.  It  was  introduced  as  a  bill  on  the 
1 '.th  December  1918  and  declared  to  have 
couie  into  force  on  the  20th  March  1919.  In 
])rinciple,  it  is  not  open  to  any  serious  objection. 
Persons  who  have  reaped  excess  profits  owim/ 
to  war  conditions  are  called  upon  to  contribute 
titty  per  cent,  ot  their  excess  profits  to  the  State 
exchequer.  All  in':'omes  below  thirty  thousand 
rupees  are  exesupted  upon  the  operation  oi 
this  Act.  The  operative  section  provides 
"  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there 
shall  in  respect  of  any  business  to  which  this 
Act  applies,  be  charged,  levied  and  paid  on 
the  amount  by  which  the  profits  in  the  account- 
ing period  exceed  the  standard  profits,  a  duty 
of  an  amount  equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  that 
excess.  Provided  that  the  amount  of  the 
said  duty  shall  not  exceed  such  sum  as  would 
r(Mlueo  the  profits  in  the  accounting  period 
bplow  thirty  thousand  rupees"  (s.  4).  What 
the  standard  profits  are  has  been  defined  by  s.  G. 
They  mean  :  (1)  an  amount  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  or  at  such  rate  not  being 
loss  than  10  per  cent,  as  may  be  preseribed. 
on  the  capital  of  the  business  as  existing  at 
Llie  end  of  the  accounting  period,  or  (2)  it  the 
option  of  the  person  by  whom  the  duty  is 
payable  (i)  if  the  profits  of  the  business  have 
been  assessed  in  1913  and  1914  for  the  purposes 
of  income  tax — the  aggregate  of  half  of  the 
profits  so  assessed  and  half  of  the  interests, 
if  any,  received  in  these  years  on  securities 
iormiug  part  of  the  as'^ets  of  the  busine^ss ; 


f  or  (ii)  if  the  profits  of  the  business  have  been 

•  assessed  for  the  said  purposes  in  1913  and  19H 
and  in  two  only  of  three  years  1915,  1916» 
1917 — the  aggregate  of  one-fourth  of  the  profits 
so  assessed  ;  or  Ciii)  if  the  profits  of  the  business 
have  been  assessed  for  the  said  purposes  ia 
all  the  five  years  1913  to  1917— the  -aggregate 
of  one-fourth  of  profits  assessed  in  the  vears 
1913  and  1914  and  in  each  two  of  the  years^ 
1915,  1916  and  1917  as  may  be  selected  bv  thd 
said  person.    Power  is  given  to  the  Collector 

[  by  s.  7  to  make  allowances  for  special  circuiuf 
stances  :  and  appeal  against  assessment  i^ 
proivded  to  the  Chief  Revenue  autliority  (s.  8)^ 
The  Governor- General  in  Council  is  also  authoJ 

j  rised  to  deal  with  hardship  in  case  of  a  class^ 
of  business  (s.  9).    When  an  income  is  liable 

I  to  be  assessed  to  excess  profits  duty  as  well 
as  to  super-tax,  it  will  be  charged  onlv  oncej 
and  with  the  tax  which  yields  the  highest  dutjd 
(s.  19).  There  have  been  certain  exemption* 
from  the  operation  of  this  Act.  They  are 
(1)  any  business  the  income  of  whch  is  agricul«| 
tural  income ;  (2)  offices  or  employments  ^ 
(•»)  any  profession  depending  on  the  personal? 
(jualifi cation  of  the  person  by  whom  the  pro-< 
fession  is  carried  on.  j 

11.   The  Anarchical  and  Revolutionaryi 
Crimes  Act. — This  is  what  is  popularly  known*- 
as  the  Rowlatt  Act.    Probably  no  other  .Actj 
of  the  Indian  Legislature  has  touched  Indian' 
susceptibilty  to  the  extent  that  this    Act  has: 
done.    It  was  passed  against  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  elected  non-offlcial  members  of  the; 
Indi.in  Legislative  Council.    It  is  a  temporaryjj 
measure  timed  to  live  for  three  years  certain,(ii 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  recommendations  made] 
by  the  Committee  presided  over  by  Sir  Sidney] 
Rowlatt,  a  Judge  of  the  Kind's  Bench  JJivisioaj 
in   England.    The   Committee   was  appointe(fe 
in  1917,  among  other  things,  to  examine  anr^ 
consider  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen 
dealing   wi-ii   conspiracies   and   to   advise  ai 
to  the  legislation,  if  any,  necessary  to  enabli 
the  Government  to  deal  effectively  with  them, 
The  Act  contains  several  parts.    Part   1  deal 
with  the  trial  of  offenders  and  defines  offences^ 
establishes  Courts  and   provides    procedure  to*^' 
be  followed  at  trials.    The    provisions    of   the ; 
Act  can  be  put  into  force  in  any  area  only  b; 
a  notification    pubfished  in    the  Gazette 
India,  and  that  too  where  the  Governor- Gene: 
in  Council  is  satisfied  that  anarchical  or  revoli 
tionary  movements  are  being    promoted  an< 
that  scheduled    offences   in    connection  wif 
such  movements  arc  prevalent  to  such  an  extei 
that  it  is  expedient  in  the  interest   of  public 
safety  to  provide  for  the  speedy  trial  of  sucP 
offences  (s.  3).    The  initiation   of  proceeding 
under  the  Act  can  only  be  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  ordering  any    officer  of  Government  ^i* 
prefer  a  written  information  to  the  Chief  Justii 
against  any   person.    The    information  musi 
state  the  offence  charged  and  the  known  narai. 
and  place  of  residence  and  occupation  of  the  ' 
accused,  and  the  time  and  place    when   and  ' 
where  the  offence  is  charged  to    have    been  I 
committed    and    all    particulars,    within    the  | 
knowledge  of  the    prosecution,  of  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  proved    against  the  accused.  A 
copy  of  the  information  should   be   served  on 
the  accused  (s.  4).    The  trial  of  the  case  begins 
before  9,  special  bench  o£  three  Judges  o£  the 
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High  Court  nominated  by  the  Chief  Justice 
(fl.  5).  The  i)lRce  of  sitting  may  be  fixed  or 
A  aiied  (s.  0).  Tlic  provisions  of  tlic  Criminal 
I'l'ocedure  Code  arc  made  applicable  so  far  as 
they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Act  (s.  7).  The 
trial  is  to  commence  by  reading  of  the  informa- 
tion and  the  prosecutor  has  to  state  shortly 
the  evidence  he  expects  to  lead  for  the  pro- 
secution. The  Court  is  to  follow  the  procedure 
]»r<  scribed  by  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code 
lor  ttie  trial  of  warrant  cases  by  Magistrates 
(s.  8),  If  a  charge  is  framed,  the  Court  is 
))(MiMd  to  grant  an  adjournment  of  14  days, 
it  (he  accus(id  so  desires  (s.  9).  At  the  trial 
III''  evidence  of  each  witness  is  to  be  recorded 
ill  lull  (s.  10).  It  is  open  to  the  Court  to  pro- 
\n\nt  or  restrict  the  publication  of  reports 
(<r  trial  (s.  11).  Section  12  protects  the  accused 
in  ii  variety  of  ways.  Till  the  closing  of  the 
<as('  for  the  prosecution,  no  questions  can  be 
asked  to  him.  Thereafter  and  before  the 
aceiised  enters  on  his  defence,  the  Court  shall 
intonn  him  that  he  can  give  evidence  on  oath 
on  liis  own  behalf,  but  that  if  he  elects  to  do 
so,  he  is  liable  to  be  cross-examined.  In  case 
he  declines  the  examination,  he  is  liable  to  be 
c^uestioned  generally  on  the  case  as  provided 
in  s.  342  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code ;  but 
this  process  will  be  saved,  if  he  agrees  to  be 
examined.  The  unwillingness  of  the  accused 
to  be  examined  on  oath  does  not  place  him  at 
any  disadvantage.  The  vexed  and  much 
d(}bated  question  of  the  right  of  reply  by  the 
prosecution  is  definitely  settled.  The  accused 
loses  liis  right  of  reply  if  he  calls  and  examines 
any  witness  (s.  11^).  If  there  is  any  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Court, 
the  ophiion  of  the  majority  is  to  prevail  (s.  14). 
The  judgment  of  the  Court  is  made  final  and 
conclusive ;  and  no  appeal  is  allowed  from 
it  (s.  17),  'J'here  are  special  rules  of  evidence 
which  go  far  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Evidence  Act  (T  of  1872).  When  it 
appears  that  a  witness  is  dead,  or  cannot  be 
found  or  is  incapable  of  giving  evidence  and  it  is 
proved  that  such  death,  disappearance  or 
incapacity  has  been  caused  in  the  interests 
of  the  accused,  then  the  statement  made  by 
such  person  to  a  AEagistrate  and  read  over, 
explained  to  and  signed  by  him  may  be  admitted 
in  evidence  (s.  18). 

Part  II  deals  with  a  different  state  of  things. 
It  provides  for  preventive  measures  of  a  pre- 
cautionary nature  and  enables  Government 
to  bind  down  persons  to  good  behaviour.  The 
provisions  of  this  part  can  be  put  into  operation 
only  by  a  notification  in  the  Gazette  of  India 
I  by  the  Governor- General  in  Council  and  for 
a  particular  area.  They  can  come  into  play 
only  when  the  Governor- General  in  Council 
is  satisfied  that  anarchical  or  revolutionary 
movements  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  the 
commission  of  scheduled  offences  are  being 
extensively  promoted  in  any  area  (s.  21).  The 
Local  Govt,  can  then  place  all  the  materials 
in  its  possession  relating  to  the  case  before  a 
judicial  officer  who  is  qualified  for  appoint- 
ment to  a  High  Court  and  take  his  opinion 
thereon.  If  such  officer  is  satisfied  that  action 
is  necessary,  the  Local  Government  may  give 
all  or  any  of  the  following  directions :  such 
person  shall  (1)  execute  bond  Mith  or  without 
sureties  agreeing  that  he  will  not  take  any 


part  in  any  of  the  offences  alleged  against  him 
for  a  period  of  one  year  or  (2)  shall  notify  his 
residence  and  any  change  of  residence;  (3) 
or  shall  remain  or' reside  in  any  part  of  British 
India ;  or  (4)  shall  report  himself  to  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  police  station  nearest  to  his 
residence  at  stated  periods  (s.  22). 

The  order  under  s.  22  is  to  be  served  on  thr; 
person  concerned  in  the  manner  of  a  summons 
(s.  23).  The  appointment  of  investigating 
authority  is  provided  for  in  s.  30.  It  is  to 
consist  of  three  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
persons  who  have  held  judicial  office  not  inferior 
to  that  of  a  Distiict  and  Sessions  Judge  and 
one  shall  be  a  person  not  m  the  service  of  the 
(Jrown  in  India.  When  an  order  is  once  passed 
under  s.  22  the  Local  Government  have  to 
submit  all  the  papers  in  the  case  to  the  in- 
vestigating authority.  The  inquiry  before  the 
investigating  authority  shall  be"  in  camera. 
The  accused  will  in  every  case  be  given  a  reason- 
able opportunity  of  appearing  before  it  at 
some  stage  of  the  proceedings.  He  is  to  have 
explained  the  nature  of  the  charge  made  against 
him  and  he  can  make  any  explanation  he  may 
have  to  offer.  The  investigating  authority 
shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Local  Government 
the  conclusions  at  which  it  has  arrived  (s.  26). 
On  receipt  of  the  report,  the  Local  Government 
may  discharge  the  order  passed  under  s.  22 
or  may  make  any  other  order  whicli  is  autho- 
rised by  the  section  (s.  27).  If  tlie  accused 
disobeys  the  order  he  is  hable  to  be  si  iiteiu  id 
to  imprisonment  for  6  months  or  to  pay  a  lino, 
of  lis.  500  (s.  28).  Provision  has  also  ])een 
made  for  the  appointment  by  Local  Govern- 
ment of  Visiting  Committees,  whose  function 
will  be  to  report  upon  the  welfare  of  persons 
kept  under  restraint  (s.  31). 

Part  III  of  the  Act  is  more  general  in  charac- 
ter. It  gives  powers  to  arrest  persons  and 
search  places.  Like  the  foregoing  two  parts, 
it  can  be  put  into  operation  by  a  notification 
published  in  the  Gazette  of  India  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  Council.  It  can  be  applied 
to  any  area  where  revolutionary  or  anarchical 
movements  are  apprehended.  The  procedure 
prescribed  for  action  is  briefly  as  follows.  Where 
the  Local  Government  are  of  opinion  that 
any  person  in  the  prescribed  area  is  concerned 
in  ^  any  scheduled  offence  they  are  to  place 
all  materials  before  a  judicial  officer  who  is 
qualified  for  appointment  to  High  Court 
and  take  his  opinion  thereon.  If  such  officer 
agrees,  the  Local  Government  may  make  an 
order  under  s.  22  and  may  further  order  (1) 
the  arrest  of  any  such  person  without  warrant  ; 
(2)  the  confinement  of  any  such  person  in  any 
place  and  (3)  the  search  of  any  place  specified 
in  the  order  (s.  34).  The  arrest,  if  made,  cannot 
ordinarily  extend  beyond  7  days ;  but  if  the 
Local  Government  so  directs,  it  may  extend 
to  14  days  (s.  35). 

The  fourth  part  deals  with  persons  already 
under  executive  control.  It  provides  against 
the  contingency  of  the  expiration  of  the  Defence 
of  India  Act  which  being  a  war  measure  is 
timed  to  exist  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  and  for  6  months  thereafter.  Persons 
already  under  detention  at  that  date  are  to 
be  deemed  under  detention  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  (s.  30).  The  last  two  sections 
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are  very  general  in  their  scope.  Section  42 
provides  that  orders  passed  under  the  Act 
eannot  be  called  in  question  by  the  Courts. 
The  last  section  enacts  that  the  powers  given 
by  the  Act  are  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  deroga- 
tion Of,  any  other  powers  already  conferred 
by  any  other  enactment. 

12.  The  Poisons  Act. — The  former  Poisons 
Act  I  of  1904  was  found  on  experience  to  be 
lacking  in  control.  The  present  Act  is  meant 
to  give  effect  to  control  o  Local  Grovernments 
empowering  them  to  regulate  sab  of  poisons, 
'They  arc  given  powers  to  make  rules  for  (1) 
grant  of  licences  to  persons  for  poison  for  sale  ; 
(2)  the  classes  of  persons  to  whom  licences 
can  ])e  given  and  the  classes  of  persons  to  whom 
the  poison  may  Ije  sold ;  (3)  the  maximum 
quantity  that  can  be  sok^  ;  (4)  the  keeping 
by  vendors  of  reglst^^r  of  sales ;  (5)  the  safe 
r'ustody  of  such  poisons  and  the  labelling  of 
vessels  and  packages  in  which  the  i)oison  is 
kept ;  and  (0)  the  inspection  and  examination 
of  sucli  poison  (s.  2).  The  Governor- General 
of  India  in  Coimcil  has  the  power  to  prohibit  ! 
importation  into  British  India  of  any  poison  j 
<;xcept  under  a  hcense  (s.  8).  The  Local  Gov- 
ernment have  the  power  to  regulate  i)ossession  ! 
of  any  poison  in  any  local  area  (s.  4).  Penalty 
for  breach  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  or  of 
the  rules  made  thereunder  is,  on  first  convic- 
tion, to  imprisonment  for  three  months  and  a 
line  of  Jls.  r^f>o  ;  and  on  ^second  or  subsequent 
»:oaviction,  to  double  the  above  penalty  (s.  0). 
The  District  Magistrate  and  the  Sub -Divisional 
Magistrate  and  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
may  issue  a  search  warrant  if  he  lias  reason  j 
to  believe  that  any  poison  is  kept  at  any  place 
n  contravention  of  the  Act  or  its  rules  (  7).  1 

13.  The  Sea  Customs  (Amendment)Act.— 

There  already  has  been  local  legislation  in  this  j 
country  to   prevent  adulteration  of  food   in  ! 
general ;   but  no   power  hitherto  existed   to  I 
prevent  importation  of  adulterated  foods  and  j 
drugs  by  sea.    This  defect  is  sought  to  be 
remedied  by  amendment  of  s.  195  of  the  Sea 
(Customs  Act  (VIII  of  1878).    The  amendment 
])rovide3  that  the  Customs  Collector  mav  take 
samples  of  imported  drugs  or  articles  intended 
for  consumption   as  food  and  submit  them 
for  examination  by  a  specified  officer  of  Gov- 
(;rnment.    The  Act  does  not  involve  detention 
or  seizure  of  the  foods  by  the  Customs  autho- 
rities :  but  it  is  calculated  to  spur  the  Municipal 
health  ofiicers  into  action. 

14.  The  Provident  Funds  (Amendment) 

Act. — This  Act  makes  provisions  for  the  old 
age  of  teachers  in  non- pensionable  service  of 
Government,  by  making  the  provisions  of 
Act  IX  of  1897  applicable. 

15.  The  Calcutta  High  Court  (Jurisdic- 
tional Limits)  Act.— The  limits  of  the  Original 
Side  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court  had  been 
fixed  as  early  as  1794.  The  marks  and  limits 
which  existed  then,  are  no  longer  to  be  found. 
These  have  been  demarcated  afresh  and  defined 
in  this  Act. 

16.  The  Indian  Naturalization  (Amend- 
ment) Act. — Hitherto  a  certificate  of  natur- 
alization once  issued  to  an  alien  was  liable 
to  be  recalled  only  on  proof  that  the  certificate 
had   been   obtained  by   false  representations 


or  fraud.  It  has  ,beeu  found  necessary  tliat 
the  certificate  should  be  cancelled  not  only 
on  those  grounds  but  also  when  the  person 
to  whom  it  has  been  granted  has  shown  himself 
by  act  or  speech  to  be  disatfected  or  disloyal 
to  His  Majesty  or  is  sho\Mi  to  be  otherwise 
unfit  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  pri\ileges  of 
British  nationality.  The  English  Act  (5  G 
(jCO.  V.  c.  17)  was  accordinsly  amended  in 
1918  by  (8  &  9  Geo.  V.  c.  88).  The  Indian 
Xaturaiization  Act,  XX \  of  1882,  is  al-o 
similarly  amended. 

17.  The  Land  Acquisition  (Amendment) 
Act- — This  Act  is  meant  to  put  the  registt  ivd 
societies,  within  the  meaning  of  Co-operativ.^ 
Societies  Act  (II  of  1912),  on  a  par  with  com- 
panies ;  and  enables  them  compulsorily  to 
acquire  any  buildings  sites  required  by  the  in. 
It  is  designed  to  remove  the  difiiculty  experi- 
enced by  those  societies  to  secure  sit^^s  for 
buildings. 

18.  The  Repealing  and  Amending  Act 
1919. — This  is  a  periodical  mea.sure  resorted  to 
by  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  to  weed 
out  surplusage  from  Indian  Acts.  It  also 
makes  amendment  consequent  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Punjab  Chief  C'ourt  into  the  Lahore 
High  Court. 

19.  The  Indian  Tariff  (Amendment)  Act. 

— This  Act  enables  the  (government  of  India 
to  levy  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  raw  hides  and 
skins  exported  to  foreign  countries  with  a 
rebate  of  10  per  cent,  for  hides  and  skins  tanned 
within  the  Empire.  In  other  words,  raw  hides 
and  skins  exported  to  and  tanned  outside  the 
liritish  Emi)ire  are  liable  to  an  export  duty 
of  15  per  cent :  whilst  those  exported  and 
tanned  within  the  British  Empire  are  saddled 
with  an  export  duty  of  5  per  cent.  only.  There 
was  an  universal  consensus  of  opinion  so  far 
as  the  imposition  of  duty  was  concerned  :  but 
some  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  rebate 
clause.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  eftect 
of  the  Act  \\'\\\  be  to  encourage  the  tanning 
industry  in  India. 

20.  The  Indian  Arms  (Amendment)  Act. — 

On  the  21st  March  1919  the  Government  of 
India  issued  a  Resolution  (H  D.  No.  2125c) 
to  the  effect  that  from  the  1st  January  1920, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  every  person  of 
whatever  caste,  creed  or  nationality  had  to 
obtain  a  license  for  tire  arms  in  his  possession. 
This  Resolution  receives  legislative  sanction 
here.  This  Act  also  makes  provision  for  cus- 
tody of  fire-arms  after  the  1st  January  1920 
when  the  possessor  has  not  obtained  a  license. 

21.  The  Indian  Coinage  (Amendment)Act. 

— The  shortage  of  silver  is  sorely  felt  by  every 
one  in  this  country.  It  is  also  felt  by  Govern- 
ment. They  had  accordingly  to  replace  two 
anna  silver  coins  by  nickel  coins  of  the  same 
denomination.  There  are  two  other  small 
silver  coins  in  circulation,  namely,  the  four- 
anna  and  eight- anna  pieces.  They  are  also 
made  liable  to  be  converted  into  nickel  currency. 
The  former  coin  is  to  be  90  and  the  latter  to  be 
105  grains  troy  in  weight. 

22.  The  Cantonments  (Amendment)Act.— 

The  Cantonment  Committee  are  authorised  to 
prohibit  the  practice  of  any  profession  or  of 
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Mio  caiTying  on  of  any  trade,  calling,  or  occupa- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  Cantonment  otherwise 
tlian  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  a 
license :  and  to  lew  fees  for  the  grant  and 
renewal  of  licenses.  'The  Committee  is  further 
authorised  to  make  rules  for  the  suppression 
of  brothels  and  for  the  effective  prevention  of 
prostitution  in  Cantonments. 

23.  The  Cinematograph( Amendment)  Act. 
—  Before  the  Cinematograph  Act  II  of  1918  could 

•  come  into  operation,  it  was  found  that  some 
modifications  were  necessary  to  be  introduced 
into  it,  'J'hc  Local  Government  are  given  the 
authority  to  constitute  Certifying  Boards,  not 
more  than  one  half  of  whose  members  shall  be 
officials.  The  certificate  granted  by  these 
Boards  are  valid  in  the  ordinary  course  through- 
out India.  The  certifying  authority  is  given 
the  power  to  require  production  before  it  of 
a  film  already  certified  by  any  other  authority. 
It  is  also  enacted  that  the  Act  may  be  intro- 
duced into  any  area  piecemeal,  in  order  to  allow 
a  preliminary  period  during  which  owners  of 
Alms  now  in  use  may  submit  them  to  optional 

I  certification  before  the  Act  comes  into  force. 

I  24.  The  Indian  Companies  Restriction 
I  Repealing  Act. — During  the  progress  of  the  war 
it  was  found  expedient  to  conserve  the  mon(>tary 
resources  of  the  country  by  placing  certain 
restriction  on  the  power  to  call  up  capital  by 
(companies  already  floated  or  about  t  o  be  floated. 
With  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  necessity 
for  the  conservation  having  ceased  to  exist 
that  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

25.  The  Indian  Merchant  Shipping  Law 
Amendment  Act. — Section  5  of  the  Indian 
]\rerchant  Shipping  Act  (V  of  1863)  exempts 
ships  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  relating  to  investigations  into  shipping 
casualties.  Section  114  of  the  Indian  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  (I  of  1859)  exempts  ships  in  the 
service  of  His  Majesty  from  the  provisions 
of  that  Act.  The  result  of  these  exemptions 
has  been  that  proper  investigations  cannot  be 
made  into  shipping  casualties  occurring  in 
connection  with  hired  transports  or  of  suitable 
disciplinary  measures  being  taken  against 
officers  and  crews  of  such  vessels  when  found 
guilty  of  infringements  of  the  shipping  law  and 
regulations.  This  anomaly  has  therefore  been 
removed  ;  and  the  exemptions  are  granted  only 
to  sliips  belonging  to  His  Majesty  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

2().  The  Indian  Paper  Currency  (Further 
Amendment)  Act. — The  maximum  of  Currency 


reserve  which  was  fixed  at  80  crores  of  rupees 
by  Act  II  of  1919  is  raised  now  to  Es.  100 
crores,  of  which  80  crores  must  be  in  British 
Treasury  BiUs.  Opportunity  has  also  been 
taken  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  notes  against 
gold  held  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  United  States  of  America  or  in  transit 
therefrom  to  India. 

27.  The  Indemnity  Act.— Probably  no  Act 
of  legislature  has  evoked  more  bitter  contro- 
versy and  sturdy  opposition  to  its  passing 
than  the  Indemnity  Act.  Early  in  March - 
April  1919,  riots  took  place  in  the  Punjab  and 
other  parts  of  India.  To  quell  them,  martial 
law  was  declared  at  those  places  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  military  was  invoked  to  restore 
order.  To  examine  into  the  working  of  the 
martial  law,  a  Committee,  known  as  the  Hunter 
Committee,  commenced  its  sittings  from  the 
beginning  of  November  1919.  But  before  the 
Committee  could  sit  and  report,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  thought  it  advisable  to  pass 
the  Indemnity  Act.  It  is  claimed  on  behalf 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Act  that  the  military 
who  had  been  called  to  meet  an  urgent  situation 
promptly  must  be  immediately  protected. 
The  opposers  of  the  Act  contend  that  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  is  premature.  The  provisions 
of  the  Act  arc  few  and  simple.  Section  2 
provides  that  no  suit  or  legal  proceeding  what- 
soever, whether  civil  or  criminal,  shall  lie  in 
any  Court  of  law,  against  any  officer  of  Govern- 
ment or  against  any  other  person  acting  under 
the  orders  of  such  officers,  or  in  respect  of 
any  Act  done  or  ordered  to  be  done  for  the 
purpose  of  maintainhig  or  restoring  order  in 
any  part  of  British  India  where  martial  law 
was  enforced  between  30tli  March  1919  and 
the  26th  August  1919,  provided  that  such 
ofiicer  has  acted  in  good  faith  and  in  a  reason- 
able belief  that  his  action  was  necessary  for 
the  said  purposes.  A  certificate  from  a  Secre- 
tary to  Government  that  any  Act  was  done 
under  the  orders  of  an  officer  of  Government 
shall  be  conclusive  proof  thereof ;  and  all  action 
taken  thereunder  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  taken  in  good  faith  unless  the  contrary 
is  proved  (s.  3).  Every  person  confined  under, 
and  by  virtue  of,  any  sentence  passed  by  a 
Court  or  authority  constituted  or  appointed 
under  martial  law  and  acting  in  a  judicial 
capacity  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  lawfully 
confined  (s.  4).  AVhere,  under  martial  law, 
the  property  of  any  person  has  been  taken  oi 
used  by  an  officer  of  Government,  the  Governor- 
(jleneral  in  Council  shall  i)ay  to  such  person 
reasonable  compensation  for  any  loss  iujmedi- 
ately  attributable  to  such  taldng  or  using  (s.5). 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council  during  tlie  year  took  place  on  February 
6.  Following  the  usual  practice,  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  delivered  a  lengthy  speech  review- 
ing generally  the  position  of  affaii-s.  At  the 
outset,  he  referred  to  tlie  fact  that  the  existence 
in  India  of  definitely  Revolutionar.v  Organis- 
ations was  an  undoubted  fact  and  said  that 
among  the  legislative  matters  to  be  brought 
forward  in  that  session,  were  two  bills  of  the 
highest  importance.  One  of  those  was  a  Bill  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Row- 
latt  Commission.  "These  recommendations", 
he  said,  "  were  unanimous  and,  coming  as  they 
did  from  persons  who  command  the  greatest 
authority,  the  Government  of  India  decided  that 
they  should  be  brought  before  this  Council  in  the 
shape  of  the  necessary  legislative  measures.  Th^^ 
v^M'y  important  powers  which  have  enabled  the 
])ublic  peace  and  order  of  fudia  to  be  preserved 
during  the  war  M  ill  shortly  come  to  an  end.  It 
is  essential  in  my  judgment  that  they  should  be 
replaced  by  adecpiate  substitutes."  Hcferring 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Commission  of 
oflicials  and  non-officials  to  suggestimprovcments 
in  jail  administration  and  the  proposal  to  reform 
the  Arms  Act,  His  Ilxcellency  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss tlie  Compulsory  Education  Bills,  which 
were  then  in  process  of  becoming  law.  In  this 
connection  he  declared  that  the  institutions  for 
the  training  of  vernacular  teachers  would  have 
to  be  nmltiplied,  enlarged  and  strengtliened. 
His  Excellency  tlien  adverted  to  the  report  of 
the  Indian  Industrial  Commission  which 
had  been  received  since  the  previous  meeting 
of  the  Council.  "  I  regard  ",  he  said,  *'  this 
report,  as  a  state  document  of  the  greatest  value 
and  importance.  With  the  underlying  princi- 
ples whicli  form  tlic  basis  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations,  namely,  the  urgent  necessity 
not  only  for  the  improvement  of  Indian  indus- 
tries but  for  the  more  active  participation  of 
(jiovernment  in  doveIoi)iiig  them,  I  imagine  that 
there  will  be  luianiinity  of  opinion.  It  is  essen- 
tial tha.t  the  Indian  iiMiustries  should  be  guided 
on  tlie  riglit  lines  at  the  early  stages  of  their 
development.  Few  people,  I  imagine,  would 
hesitate  to  agree  that  in  order  to  ensure  such 
guidance  great  expansion  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical advice  at  the  disposal  of  industry  in  this 
coimtry  is  essential,  and  the  proposals  of  the 
Commission  for  the  organisation  of  scientific  and 
technical  service  forms  probably  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  Ileport."  His  Excellency 
concluded  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
Industrial  Commission's  report  with  an  expres- 
sion of  his  appreciation  of  tlie  arduous  and  suc- 
cessful work  of  Sir  Thomas  Holland  and  his 
coadjutors.  After  reference  to  the  successful 
publicity  work  of  the  Government  during  the 
concluding  stages  of  the  war  and  the  subsequent 
few  months,  and  to  the  influenza  epidemic  and 
the  needs  of  improving  sanitation  and  tlie  medi- 
cal service  in  India,  His  Excellency  referred  at 
length  to  the  changes  which  would  be  brought 
about  when  the  Reform  Scheme  was  applied 
to  India.  In  particular,  he  dealt  with  the  posi- 
tion wliich  the  existing  Public  Services  in  India 
would  liold  under  a  popular  government.  In 
this  regard  he  sail  tliat  the  iiclp  of  all  the  servi- 


ces, trained,  efficient  and  impartial,  m  ith  their 
high  standard  of  duty,  in  the  public  intcrc-^t,  i< 
absolutely  essential  for  great  experiment  5  of 
responsible  government  to  succeed. 

Sir  William  Vincent  introduced  tlie  Criminal 
Law  (Emergency  Powers)  Bill.    In    doing  so 
lie  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  Government,  before  the  ' 
war,  lacked  effective  measures  for  dealing  with 
the  growing  revolutionary  movements  in  the 
country.    The  aim  of  these  movements  was  by 
dacoity,  murder  and  other  crimes  of  violence  to 
promote  a  rising  against  the  British  Government 
and  to  render  administration  of  the  country 
impossible.    The   normal  law  was  inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  movement.    During  the  war, 
however,  the  Defence  of  India  Act  was  passed  . 
which  enabled  the  number  of  outrages  to  be  re-  ; 
duced   considerably.    Sir   William  emphasised  ' 
that  the  Bill  was  not  in  any  sense  aimed  at  i)oli-  I 
tical  movements  properly  so  called.    It  was 
definitely  and  di><tinctly  intended  and  framed  to- 4 
cope  with  seditions  crime.    Even  movements  4 
which  might  endanger  or  tend  to  endanger  public 
safety  could  not  be  suppressed  under  the  Bill 
unless  they  were  plainly  seditious  activities.  £ 
The  Bill,  lie  said,  was  divided  into  five  parts,  j 
The  first  i)art  enabled  certain  scheduled  ottences  f 
to  be  tried  by  a  strong  court,  consisting  of  three  1 
High  Court  Judges,  exi)etlitiously  without  com-  '^J 
mitments  and  with  no  right  of  appeal.    I'art  II  y 
provides  Government  with  powers  for  taking  4 
preventive  measures  against  seditious    crime.  I 
Part  JII  enables  the  Local  Government,  where  i 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  a  person  -'j 
to  have  been  concerned  in  a  scheduled  offence,  j 
to  direct  his  arrest  and  confinement  in  such  place  | 
and  in  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed.  ^ 
Part  IV  applies  the  i)rovi<ions  of  Part  III  auto- 
matically  to  persons  known  to  have  been  con-  # 
cerned  in  revolutionary  crime  at  present  and  I 
who  are  under  restriction  under  the  Defence  of  | 
India  Act.    In  conclusion.  Sir  William  Vincent  | 
emphasised  that  the  Bill  which  was  sought  to  be  | 
introduced  was  not  aimed  at  patriots.    It  was  2i 
aimed  at  criminals  merely,  its  main  object  being  * 
the  purification  of  politics  from  crime.    He  then 
introduced  the  Bill  and  moved  that  it  be  referred  " 
to  a  Select  Committee.    Mr.  V.  J.  Patel  moved  | 
that  the  consideration  of  ttie  Bill  be  deferred  till 
six  months  had  elapsed  after  the  expiry  of  the  J 
term  of  office  of  this  Legislative  Council.    In  do-  | 
ing  so  he  declared  that  the  whole  country  from  % 
one  end  to  the  other  was  entirely  oi)posed  to  the  1 
measure.     Mr.  Surrendranath    Banerjea,    Mr.  m 
Kamini  Kumar  Chandra,  Mr.  M.Q  A.  Jinnah,  | 
Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  and  Mr.  K.  V.  | 
Kangaswamy  Iyengar  all  made  speeches  oppo-  i 
sing  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  and  supported  f 
Mr.    Patel's   motion.    On  the    following  day  | 
further  opposition  to  the    Bill  was  offered  by  5 
Rao  Bahadur  B.  D.  Shukul,  Dr.  Tej  Bahadur  J 
Sapru,   Mr.  G.  S.  Khaparde,    Sir  Gangadhar  jj 
Chitnavis,  the  Raja  of  Mahmudabad,  Sir  Fazul-  ^ 
bhoy  Currinibhoy  and  a  number  of  others.    Sir  f 
Verney  Lovett  and  Sir  George  Lowndes  made  ^j, 
speeches  reiterating  the  conditions  which  made  S 
the  Bill  imperative  and  eventually  a  division  ^ 
was  taken.    Sir  William's  motion  that  the  Bill  1 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  was  passed  S 
by  36  to  21.  1 
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Sir  Sankarau  Nair  brought  forward  a  Bill  to 
enable  local  authorities  to  grant  pensions  and 
gratuity  to  employees  or  their  families  where 
the  employee  is  incapacitated  or  lost  his  life  in 
the  service  of  the  State.  He  also  said  that  it 
was  proposed  to  make  the  measure  applicable  in 
case  of  injury,  disease  or  death  which  had  occur- 
red since  4th  August  1914.  The  Bill  was  then 
formally  introduced. 

The  Finance  Member  introduced  the  Excess 
Profits  Tax  Bill.  In  doing  so,  he  estimated 
that  the  charge  on  India  would  be  £  30  millions 
and  in  the  following  year  £  8f  millions  would  be 
wanted.  "We  were  now  faced,"  he  said,  "with 
a  possible  deficit  of  £  4  millions  and  additional 
taxation  was  inevitable.  Large  grants  of  money 
would  be  wanted  for  railways :  Government 
would  be  left  with  only  3  millions  to  meet  the 
8£  millions  required."  The  super-tax  and  the 
excess  profits  tax  would  not  both  be  levied.  The 
Government  would  take  whichever  was  greater. 
He  hoped  to  obtain  some  £  7^  millions  from  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax.  Government  had  carefully 
considered  many  suggestions  for  a  new  loan,  but 
found  themselves  unable  to  accede  to  it.  The 
representatives  of  the  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
Chambers  of  Commerce  opposed  the  Bill.  Sir 
Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy  also  opposed  the  Bill 
speaking  at  some  length.  His  main  contention 
was  that  the  need  for  such  large  sums  of  money 
did  not  now  exist  and  that  the  new  tax  would 
unduly  disturb  trade  and  industry.  These 
were  the  only  opponents  of  the  Bill  which  was 
turned  over  to  a  Select  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  by  March  12. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  26th  February,  a  number 
of  questions  were  asked  relating  to  the  MiH- 
tar.v  Accounts  Department  and  housing  The 

replies  from  Government  revealed  the  following 
facts,  that  the  Government  of  India  were  pre- 
pared to  place  sums  at  low  rates  of  interest  at 
tJie  disposal  of  Local  Governments  for  housing 
the  working-classes :  that  very  few  restrictions 
were  now  placed  on  the  flotation  of  new  com- 
j>anies  ;  and  that  the  Cotton  Committee  had  not 
then  sent  in  their  report.  The  report  on  the 
working  of  the  Indian  Munitions  Board  was 
being  prepared  but  could  not  be  published  ab 
the  moment.  The  Commander-in-Chief  said 
that  the  cost  of  the  Munitions  Board  up  to  the 
end  of  December  had  been  74  lakhs  of  rupees. 
Mr.  Patel  next  introduced  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Electricity  Act  and  explained  that  he 
wished  to  introduce  the  following  clause  into 
the  Act. — "(b)  Before  granting  a  license  the 
J.ocal  Government  shall  consult  every  local 
authority  conerned  and,  where  such  local  autho- 
rity advances  any  bjection  to  the  grant  of  a 
lie  use,  the  Local  Government  shall  take  such 
objection  into  consideration  and  if,  in  its  opinion 
it  is  insufficient  it  will  record  in  writing  and 
comirmnicate  to  such  authority  its  reasons  for 
such  opinion  provided  that  such  objection  is 
l)ased  on  rival  claim  for  such  a  license  the  Local 
(iovernment shall  give  preference  to  the  appli- 
rat  ion  of  the  local  authority  unless  there  exist 
'^picial  circumstances  which,  in  it^;  opinion, 
lenders  such  preference  inexpedient."  Sir 
Claude  Hill  said  that  Government  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Billbein.:  referred  to  the  Local 
Governments,  but  he  would  not  express  any 
opiniou  until  the  Local  (.<(n  Lrnnients  had  report- 


ed. The  Bill  was  thijji  introduced.  Mr.  Patel 
asked  permission  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Negotiable  Instruments  Act,  1881.  Mr.  Patel 
explained  that  his  amendment  referred  to  cheques 
and  said  that  it  had  been  recently  ruled  by  tho 
Bombay  High  Court  that  a  che<i|ue  from  which 
the  word  "  bearer  "  is  struck  out  and  there  is  no 
substitution  of  the  word  "  order  "  is  not  negoti- 
able within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  the 
custom  of  trade  which  exists  in  the  Bombay 
market  whorebv  a  cheque  with  the  word 
"bearer"  struck  out,  without  the  word 
"  order  "  inserted,  is  regarded  as  an  order  cheque 
and  of  a  negotiable  nature,  cannot  legally  be 
recognised.  The  proposed  bill  was  intended  to 
bring  the  provisions  of  the  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Act,  1881  ^into  line  with  the  hitherto  exist- 
in?  practice  in  India.  Sir  Thomas  Holland  said 
that  the  Government  ler^ognised  the  usefulness 
of  Mr.  Patel's  suggestions  and  they  readily 
accepted  the  Bill. 

The  Council  assembled  on  March  1.  Sir 
James  Mestou  introduced  the  Financial 
Statement  which  will  be  found  dealt  with  in 
detail  under  the  headin?  "  Finance  "  ((/.r.)  and 
said  that  the  Budget  showed  a  deficit  of  £4| 
millions  sterling  instead  of  £  2i  millions  as  esti- 
mated by  Sir  William  Meyer.  'This  was  due  to 
the  additional  military  expenditure  accepted 
last  September.  Scarcity  had  cost  nearly  1^ 
million.  The  military  expenditure  in  the  forth- 
coming year  was  reckoned  at  41  millions ;  6i 
millions  were  allotted  for  railway  renewals  and 
17?  millions  for  railway  capital  expenditure,  this 
being  a  record  programme.  Ten  millions  were 
asked  for  as  a  Victory  Loan.  To  enable  this 
allotment,  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  was  expected 
to  give  6  millions  and  the  followino:  year's  sur- 
plus was  likely  to  be  £  900,000.  In  concludinfif 
his  speech  the  Finance  Member  referred  to  the 
currency  position.  "  We  must  ",  he  said,  "  get 
ou^"  currency  habits  back  on  a  sounder  basis.  It 
is  a  startling  fact  that  between  April,  191.5  and 
the  present  time,  nearly  120  crores  of  rupees 
have  been  added  to  the  circulation.  To  provide 
India  with  this  amount,  it  has  been  necessary, 
besides  usini  up  the  world's  cutrent  production 
of  silver,  to  deplete  its  accumulated  stocks. 
Without  the  assistance  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  we  should  net  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  India  for  metallic  cur- 
rency. To  anyone  who  gives  the  subject  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  two  conclusions  are  inevitable. 
In  the  first  place,  the  huge  sums  of  money  which 
it  has  been  necessary  for  India  to  pay  for  the 
purchases  of  silver  bring  home  to  us  tiie  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  nature  of  what  we  have  been 
doiuiJ.  In  the  second  place,  a  continuance  of 
demand  for  metallic  currency  on  this  scale 
must  react  violently  on  our  whole  currency 
and  exchange  policy.  Should  the  present  rates 
of  absorption  continue  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
more  than  a  hundred  crores  of  India's  money 
will  have  been  s  iuandered  within  three  short 
year?.  Had  it  been  invested,  the  interest 
would  have  strengthened  our  revenues  and  could 
have  been  spent  to  India's  benefit." 

Sir  William  Vincent  next  presented  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Criminal  Law 
(Emergency  Powers)  Bill.  A  note  of  dissent  was 
signed  by  Messrs.  Banerjea,  Shastri  and  Shaft  and 
another  by  the  Nawab  Sahib  Ali  Chowdhuri. 
Thrco  iuombci'S  of  the   Coniiuittec,  namely,. 
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Pandit  Madan  Molian  Mafaviya,  Mr.  Khaparde 
and  Mr.  Pateldidnot  sign  the  report  at  all.  The 
Finance  member  then  introduced  a  Bill  provid- 
ing for  the  continuance  of  the  Ordinance  of  7tli 
December  1918  giving  power  to  increase  the 
maximum  limit  of  the  issue  of  currency  notes 
against  British  Treasury  Bills  by  W  rrores  to  80 
crores  of  rupee«i.  He  also  introduced  a  Bill  lor 
retaining  the  petrol  tax  of  6  annas  a  gallon,  and 
another  Bill  to  allow  all  those  whose  income-5 
were  under  Ks.  2,000  per  annum  to  be  free  from 
income-tax.  In  the  general  discussion  cf  the 
financial  statement  at  the  meeting  on  March  7, 
Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy  welcomed  the  Kail- 
way  Programme  but  alluded  to  the  importance 
of  Irrigation  and  again  empha'^ised  that  the 
excess  profits  tax  would  bear  heavily  on  certain 
industries.  Mr.  Khaparde  suggested  that  the 
expenditure  on  railways  be  cut  down  bv  half  and 
the  balance  given  to  sanitation  and  education. 
Other  speakers  also  expressed  the  opinion  that 
greater  provision  should  have  been  made  for 
education  and  that  the  amount  to  be  spent  on 
railways  was  excessive.  Mr.  Banerjca  congra- 
tulated the  Government  on  the  reduction  of  the 
income  tax,  but  «poke  strongly  on  the  subject 
of  military  charges  in  India,  urging  that  more 
pay  be  given  to  Indian  troops. 

The  general  discussion  on  the  Budget  being 
concluded,  a  number  of  resolutions  on  specific 
points  were  brought  forward.  Mr.  Sarma  moved 
that  the  Budget  allotment  providing  for  a  £10 
million  loan  be  red'3ced  to  4  millions  sterling. 
He  held  out  poor  hopes  of  the  ordinary  public 
supporting  a  10  million  sterling  loan  with  any 
enthusiasm.  Tlie  Finance  Membei  explained 
that  Government  were  about  to  bring  wealth  to 
India  in  the  shape  of  railway  rolling-stock  and 
if  Mr.  Sarma's  motion  were  accepted,  the  country 
would  be  unable  to  pay  its  lawful  debts.  He 
opposed  the  motion,  which  was  lost.  Mr.  Sarma 
next  moved  that  an  extra  50  lakhs  be  allotted  to 
the  equipment  and  improvement  of  the  Health 
Department  and  50  lakhs  be  added  for  improv- 
ing the  water  supply  to  rural  aieas.  After  some 
discussion,  the  Finance  Member  said  that  he 
had  to  oppose  the  resolution  on  technical 
grounds.  If  a  Member  desired  increased  expen- 
diture, he  must  show  where  the  money  could 
come  from.  The  matters  dealt  with  in  the 
resolution  were  within  the  province  of  Provin- 
cial Governments,  but  he  would  be  glad  to  con- 
sult with  Su'  Sankaran  Nair  with  a  view  to  a 
central  investigation  into  sanitation  and  the 
causes  of  the  recent  influenza  and  other  epide- 
mics. Upon  this  explanation,  Mr.  Sarma  with- 
drew his  resolution.  Mr.  Sarma  next  moved 
that  150  more  lakhs  be  given  to  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  primary  education. 
The  Finance  Member  declared  that  if  fit  and 
proper  teachers  could  be  obtained  at  once,  he 
would  give  the  money  down.  As  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  teachers,  the  provision  for  educa- 
tion demanded  would  be  useless.  He  therefore 
opposed  the  resolution,  which  was  put  to  the 
meeting  and  lost.  Mr.  Chanda  moved  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  grant  to  Assam  be  increased  by  a 
non-recurring  grant  of  11  lakhs  and  a  recurring 
grant  of  1  lakh  for  the  Morarchand  College  at 
Sylhet.  On  the  Finance  Member  explaining 
that  the  charges  proposed  must  fall  on  the 
provincial  revenues,  Mr.  Chanda  withdrew  his 
resolution.   Mr.  Sarma  then  moved  a  resolution  I 


I  that  50  lakhs  be  added  to  the  scientific  an  ] 
!  miscellaneous  departments  for  carrying  out  tlv> 
recommendations  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 
Sir  Thom-is  Holland  said  that  he  thought  it 
unwise  at  the  moment  to  make  this  particular 
grant  and  that  local  governments  must  be  con- 
sulted before  large  sums  could  be  spent  in  tlio 
i  direction  indicated.    He  gave  much  information 
j  on  the  subject  of  forest  research  and  coal  anrl 
hydro-electric  power,  and  said  that  Government 
1  had  not  been  idle  in  dealing  with  the  recomnicn 
I  dations  of  the  Commission.    Mr.  Sarma  pressed 
the  motion  to  a  division  and  it  was  lost. 

Sir  Claude  Hill  opened  the  third  stage  of  the 
Budget  discussion  with  a  speech  dealing  witli 
the  heads  "  Revenue  "  and  "  Public  Works 
Department ".  He  said  that  although  the 
failure  of  the  monsoon  had  been  widespread,  the 
number  of  relief  works  was  undoubtedly  small 
when  compared  with  the  year  1900.  Agricul- 
tural schools  were  being  started  in  several  pro- 
vinces, but  development  in  a,griculture  was  being 
severely  handicapped  by  the  shortage  of  research 
officers.  He  honed  that  an  inquiry  committee 
would  be  appointed  during  tlie  ensuing  year. 
I  With  legard  to  forestry,  the  United  Provinces 
and  the  Punjab  had  made  great  strides  in  the 
production  of  revenue,  while  the  Forestry  Board 
at  Dehra  Dun  would  shortly  consider  metliod-s 
for  improving  the  lac  industry,  which  is  worth 
£  \\  millions.  With  regard  to  irrigation,  he 
mentioned  that  the  productive  system  had 
produced  n45  lakhs  of  nipees  that  year  and  he 
hoped  for  an  increase  of  16  lakhs  in  the  forth- 
coming year.  He  mentioned  the  appointment 
of  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Mears  to  examine  and 
make  a  preliminary  survey  of  tbc  potentialities 
of  India  in  utilising  water-power  for  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  industries  and  said  that  he  hoped  for  a 
preliminary  report  in  the  following  June.  He 
concluded  with  a  reference  to  the  necessity  for 
restrictin^r  exports  from  India.  Rai  Bahadur 
B.  D.  Shukul  then  moved  that  "  This  Council 
recomends  to  the  Governor- General  in  Council 
that  the  provision  for  expenditure  in  agriculture 
be  increased  by  Bs.  50  lakhs  to  provide  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  agricultural 
education."  After  discussion  the  resolution 
was  by  the  leave  of  the  Council  withdrawn. 

In  continuing  the  third  stage  of  the  discussion 
on  the  Financial  Statement  at  the  sitting  on 
March  10.  Sir  C.  Sankaran  Nair  pointed  out  that 
under  the  revised  Budget  estimate  for  the  current 
year  the  expenditure  on  education  was  nearly 
731  lakhs.  He  gave  the  f?gures  by  \yhich  the 
education  grants  had  been  increased  during  the 
past  two  years  and  said  that  in  five  of  the  major 
provinces'  measures  permitting  adoption  of 
compulsory  education  had  either  been  passed 
or  were  ont  heir  way  to  being  passed.  The 
Government  of  Bombay  had  guaranteed  one 
half  of  the  cost  of  providing  compulsory  primary 
education  incurred  by  the  Municipality  for  this 
purpose  in  any  given  year,  and  in  certain  cases 
even  a  larger  amount  might  be  given.  He  also 
gave  various  figures,  regarding  sanitary  improve- 
ments and  hoped  that  much  would  be  done  in 
the  matter  of  sanitary  research  work  during  the 
next  year.  Eao  Bahadur  B.  N.  Sarma  moved 
that  "the  Railway  Budget  programme  be  re- 
duced by  £  500,000  sterling.  The  gist  of  his 
comi^laint  against  the  proposed  expenditure  was 
that  the  money  was  not  to  be  spent  on  increasing 
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the  total  mileage  of  railways  but  was  solely  and 
wholly  to  be  used  to  develop  opened  lines,  to 
add  to  the  existing  rolling-stock  and  to  make 
other  improvements.  He  tried  to  show  that 
for  such  additional  expenditure  there  was  no 
justification.  Mr.  M.  IST.  Hogg  in  opposing  the 
resolution  detailed  the  tremendous  difficulties 
under  which  the  railways  had  worked  and  how 
necessary  the  proposed  grant  was.  The  pro  - 
posed  sum,  far  from  being  exessive,  was  really 
inadequate  and  expenditure  would  have  to 
be  maintained  on  the  present  programme  level 
for  several  years  to  come.  Amongst  others  who 
opposed  the  resoUition  was  Sir  Thomas  Holland 
who  pointed  out  that  the  increase  of  wagon 
capacity  would  only  be  about  6  to  7  per  cent: 
on  the  other  hand  the  ton-mileage,  that  is  the 
amount  of  goods  carried  per  mile,  had  increased 
from  15  thousandmillionsin  1915  to  21  thousand 
millions  in  1918:  that  is  an  increase  of  40  per 
cent.    The  motion  was  put  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Kamini  Kumar  Chandra  then  moved  the 
following  resolution.  "That  this  Council  re- 
commends to  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
that  the  surplus  of  the  budget  estimate  for 
1919-1920  be  reduced  by  Rs.  10,000  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  administration  of  Delhi 
Province."  He  declared  that  in  Delhi  an  en- 
tirely bureaucratic  Government  had  sprung  up 
in  a  short  time  in  proximity  to  the  Imperial 
Government  and  that  the  Province  of  Delhi  did 
not  enjoy  the  benefits  which  people  in  other 
Provinces  enjoyed.  The  Province  was  denied 
direct  representation  in  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council.  The  speaker  complained  that  official 
high-handedness  interfered  with  personal  liberty, 
right  of  public  speech  and  public  action.  The 
Home  Member,  after  replying  in  detail  to  Mr. 
Chanda's  allegations,  submitted  that  no  case 
has  been  made  out  for  an  elaborate  inquiry  into 
matters  of  the  kind  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Chanda. 
The  resolution  was,  by  leave  of  the  Council, 
withdrawn. 

Rao  Bahadur  B.  TT.  Sarma  next  moved  that 
"This  Council  recommends  to  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  that  the  expenditure  under 
Miscellaneous  32  be  increased  by  {a)  Rs.  10,000 
to  meet  the  cost  of  a  Committee  to  recommend 
the  measures  needed  for  organising  and  deve- 
loping the  banking  system  of  the  country ;  and 
(6)  by  Rs.  30,000  towards  the  cost  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  civil  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  during  the  last  five  years  and 
recommend  measures  for  the  retrenchment  of 
the  annual  expenditure."  In  moving  this  Reso- 
lution Mr.  Sarma  stated  his  belief  that  there 
was  enough  capital  in  this  country  if  only  people 
would  use  it  to  run  their  industries  without  much 
extraneous  help.  If  there  was  to  be  any  indus- 
trial advance,  however,  the  habits  of  the  people 
would  have  to  change  considerably.  He  quoted 
statistics  to  show  that  from  £  200  millions  to 
£  300  millions  worth  of  gold  had  been  imported 
into  this  country  and  about  Rs.  400  crores  worth 
of  silver  for  coinage,  etc.,  whereas  in  England 
there  was  not  so  much  gold  or  silver  as  there  was 
in  India,  although  the  fluid  resources  were 
incomparably  superior.  Mr.  Howard  said 
Government  fully  recognised  the  importance  of 
banking  development.  So  far  as  industrial 
banking  was  concerned,  it  was  certain  that  there 
must  be  an  inquiry.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Sarma 's 


second  suggestion,  he  thought  the  time  inoppor- 
tune, especially  considering  that  the  country 
was  on  the  eve  of  great  reforms.  The  res61ution 
was  put  to  the  Council  in  two  parts,  both  parts 
being  lost.  It  was  then  put  as  a  whole  resolu- 
tion to  the  Council  which  rejected  it  by  31  votes 
to  9. 

At  the  sitting  on  March  12  His  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-Chief  moved  for  leave  to  introduce 
a  Bill  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Indian  De* 
fence  Force  Act,  1917,  for  six  months  so  as 
to  make  it  operative  for  12  months  after  the  war. 
He  said  that  it  was  intended  to  make  the  train- 
ing as  easy  as  possible  and  gave  details  of  the 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  training  proposed. 
The  attendance  in  camps,  he  said,  would  be 
optional.  The  Finance  Member  next  moved 
that  three  bills  be  considered  and  passed.  The 
first  was  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Paper 
Currency  Act,  1917.  The  second  was  the  Bill 
to  retain  the  Tax  on  Petrol  of  C  annas  per 
gallon  and  the  third  was  the  Income  Tax 
Amendment  Bill  to  relieve  taxation  under 
Rs.  2,000.  All  these  Bills  were  passed  without 
any  comment. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  deal  with 
the  Criminal  Law  (Emergency  Powers)  Bill. 
In  connection  with  this  there  were  no  less  than 
185  amendments  on  the  agenda  paper.  The 
Home  Member  moved  that  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. He  said  that  considerable  amend- 
ments had  been  made  in  the  Bill  and  he  would 
gladly  have  made  more  had  it  been  possible. 
This  measure  was  very  important  and  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  glad  if  all  members  had 
been  able  to  support  it.  He  repudiated  the 
notion  that  there  had  been  any  compact  of  any 
kind  between  Government  and  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  Government  were  sincerely 
convinced  that  the  Bill  was  necessary  and  there 
was  no  idea  of  its  delaying  the  Reform  Scheme. 
The  Bill  was  designed  purely  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  India  from  criminal  movements 
which,  though  affecting  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  population,  had  done  much  to  discredit 
the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  in 
the  past.  The  Bill  could  only  come  into  opera- 
tions in  special  circumstances  and  special  areas, 
and  could  only  be  employed  against  criminals 
who  were  a  menace  to  the  whole  State.  He 
concluded  "  If  there  are  members  in  this  Council 
who  accept  the  necessity  for  this  measure  and 
accept  the  facts  that  I  have  stated,  if  they  are 
satisfied  that  Government  has  really  gone  as  far 
as  is  possible  to  meet  them  in  modifying  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  I  ask  them  in  all  earnest- 
ness to  pause  before  they  oppose  a  measure  which 
is  framed  in  our  judgment  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  great  country  whose  welfare  we  all  have 
at  heart."  Mr.  Surendranath  Banerjea  then 
moved  the  following  amendment: —  "That  the 
Select  Committee's  Report,  together  with  the 
Bill  and  connected  papers,  be  referred  to  Local 
Governments,  High  Courts  and  public  bodies  for 
criticism."  He  declared  that  public  opinion 
still  desired  Government  to  pause  and  consider 
this  Bill  further  and  he  earnestly  pleaded  for 
more  time.  He  said  he  was  sure  there  would  be 
a  political  agitation  of  the  most  serious  kind  if 
the  Bill  were  passed  and  cited  the  example  of 
the  agitation  which  followed  upon  the  partition 
of  Bengal.  Khan  Bahadur  Mian  Mahomed  Shafl 
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f^upported  Mr.  Banerjea's  amendment  and  Mr. 
ICamiui  Kumar  Chandra  and  Mr.  G.S.  Khaparde 
pointed  out  that  amendments  in  their  names 
were  to  the  bame  effect  as  that  which  Mr.  Baner- 
jea  had  moved  and  expressed  the  desire  that 
they  should  be  considered  together.  A  number 
of  other  speakers  strongly  supported  Mr.  Baner- 
jea.  Mr.  Fagan  said  that  at  first  siglit  more 
consideration  might  appear  reasonable,  but  lie 
did  not  think  that  any  speaker  had  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
advice  of  the  llowlatt  Commission  "What,"  he 
asked,  "was  to  be  gained  bv  further  discussion.  " 
He  opposed  the  motion  "for  delay.  After  the 
Home  Member  had  spoken  at  length  emphasising 
the  urgent  need  for  the  measure,  the  amend- 
ment was  put  to  the  Council  and  was  defea'ed 
by  36  votes  to  25. 


Thereafter  the  Finance  Member  laid  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Excess 
Profits  Tax  before  the  Council.  The  members 
then  started  to  move  amendments  to  the 
various  clauses  of  the  Rowlatt  Bills.  The 
chief  amendment  moved  on  this  day  was  that 
by  Mr.  V.  .T.  Patel,  who  moved  "  that  to  the 
motion  for  taking  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee into  consideration  the  following  words 
be  added  this  day  1921."  TheHome  Member 
pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  postpone  all  consideration  of  the 
Bill  for  two  years.  The  motion  was  put  to  the 
Council  and  was  lost  by  37  votes  to  10.  Mr. 
O.  S.  Khaparde  then  moved  his  amendment 
"  that  the  Bill  be  not  taken  into  consideration 
until  the  Governor-General  in  Council  receives 
from  Parliament  an  express  authority  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  pass  it."  This  amendment 
was  also  lost.  On  the  following  day  His  Excel- 
lency the  Viceroy  explained  to  the  Council  the 
procedure  he  intended  to  adopt  with  regard  to 
the  Bill.  The  Bill,  he  said,  would  be  considered 
clause  by  clause  and  when  the  amendments,  jf 
any,  in  respect  of  the  clauses,  had  been  disposed 
of,  the  question  would  be  put  that  that  clause  or 
that  clause  as  amended,  as  the  case  might  be, 
stood  part  of  the  Bill.  Kamini  Kumar  Chandra 
moved  the  following  amendment  that  after 
sub-clause  (2)  of  clause  1  the  following  sub-clause 
be  inserted :  "  (2rt)  This  act  shall  not  come 
into  force  till  six  months  will  have  elapsed  after 
the  formation  of  new  Legislative  Comicils  in 
accordance  with  the  Beform  Scheme ;  provided, 
however,  that  if  anarchical  and  revolutionary 
crimes  become  prevalent  in  any  part  of  British 
India  before  that,  the  Governor- General  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council 
make  a  declaration  to  that  effect  in  the  Gazette 
of  India  and  introduce  any  provisions  of  this 
Act  or,  if  necessary,  the  whole  Act  in  such  part." 
The  Home  Member  pointed  out  that  this  amend- 
ment would  postpone  the  operation  of  the  Bill 
indefinitely,  since  they  did  not  know  when  the 
Beforms  would  come  into  operation.  The 
motion  was  put  and  negatived.  Three  members 
then  proposed  that  "  one  year  "  be  substituted 
for  the  "  three  years  "  as  the  period  for  which 
the  Bill  should  be  in  force  but  the  Home  Member 
again  opposed  and  clause  1  of  the  Bill  was  passed. 
With  regard  to  clause  2,  Rao  Bahadur  B.  N. 
Sarma  moved  that  the  following  definition  be 
inserted  :  "  Revolutionary  movement  means  a 
movement  directed  to  the  overthrow  by  force  of 


I  His  Majesty's  established  Government  in  India." 

!  After  a  lengthy  discussion  Mr.  Sarma's  amend- 
ment was  thrown  out  and  clause  2  of  tlie  Bill 
as  amended  by  the  Select  Committee  was  passed. 

Mr.  V.  .T.  Patel  then  move  !  that  the  whole  of 
Part  I  of  the  Bill  be  deleted.  The  object  of  this 
part,  he  said,  was  to  secure  speedy  trial  of  certain 
offences  and  said  that  the  procedure  proposed 
in  Part  I  defeated  the  object  aimed  at.  Other 
speakers  supporting  Mr.  Patel's  motion  touched 
a  large  number  of  technical  points.  The  motion 
was  put  and  negatived.  Clause  3  of  the  Bill 
was  then  considv-red  3lr.  G.  S.  Khaparde  moved 
that  for  the  words  "  In  Coimcil"  the  words"  in 
Legislative  Council"  be  substituted.  Rao 
Bahadur  B.  N.  Sarma  also  moved  the  following 
provisons  :  '*  Provided  that  no  action  sliall  be 
taken  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  with- 
out giving  the  Indian  Legislative  Council,  or  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Province  in  respect 
of  whicli  sucli  a  notification  is  proposed  to  be 
made,  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion 
by  a  resolution  passed  on  the  subject ;  provided, 
further,  that  such  notification  shall  at  any  time 
after  the  expiry  of  one  year  from  the  date  there- 
of be  withdrawn  on  the  recommendation  of  th^ 
Indian  Legislative  Council  or  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  province  in  respect  of  which  it 
may  have  been  made  by  a  resolution  passed  by 
three-fifths  of  the  members  of  either  of  the  said 
Councils."  The  Home  Member  opposed  both 
the  amendments  pointing  out  that  the  effect  of 
each  was  to  enable  the  Legislature  to  interfere 
with  the  Executive.  All  the  amendments  were 
thrown  out  and  clause  3  was  passed.  Clause  4 
was  then  considered.  Seven  amendments  to 
this  clause  were  moved.  Of  these  Mr.  V.  J.  Patel 
moved  that  section  2  of  Clause  4  should  read 
as  follows :  No  order  under  sub-section  (I) 
shall  be  made  in  respect  of  or  be  deemed  to 
include,  any  person  whose  case  is  under  inquiry 
before  a  Magistrate  or  who  has  been  committed 
under  the  Code  for  trial  before  a  high  Court  or 
a  Court  of  Session  etc." 

Mr.  Kamini  Kumar  Chanda  moved  that  to 
Sub-clause  4  of  the  clause  the  following  be  added  : 
"  Calling  upon  him  to  show  cause  within  such 
time  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Chief  Justice  why 
the  trial  should  not  be  held  in  accordance  with 
this  part.  The  Chief  Justice  may,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  extend  such  time  on  the  application  of 
the  accused  ."  The  effect  of  this  amendment, 
he  contended,  would  be  to  give  the  accused  an 
opportunity  of  being  fully  heard  before  a  final 
order  should  be  passed  against  him.  The  Home 
Member  pointed  out  that  the  amendment  would 
defeat  the  great  object  of  the  Bill,  which  was  to 
secure  expeditious  trial.  The  same  member 
also  moved  that  a  new  sub -clause  be  inserted 
in  the  following  terms :  The  Chief  Justice 
may  direct  that  the  accused,  if  in  custody  or 
under  arrest,  be  produced  before  him  and,  when 
he  is  produced  before  liim,  or  without  directing 
that  he  be  produced,  order  that  he  be  admitted 
to  bail ".  These  three  amendments  and  the 
other  four  were  all  put  to  the  meeting  and  all 
were  negatived  and  clause  4  was  passed. 
Amongst  the  amendments  moved  to  Clause  5 
was  one  by  Rao  Bahadur  B.  N.  Sarma  the  effect 
of  which  was  that  in  the  constitution  of  the 
special  courts  only  permanent  judges  should 
be  nominated.  The  amendment  was  put  and 
negatived  and  clause  5  was  passed. 
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In  the  discussion  of  Clause  6,  a  number  of 
amendments  were  introduced  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  it  sliould  be  necessary  for  the  Advocate 
General,  to  state  his  reasons  for  haviii'^-  given  a 
certificate  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  interests  of  justice  that  the  whole, 
or  a  part,  of  the  trial  should  be  held  at  some 
place  other  than  the  usual  place  of  sitting  of 
the  High  Court.  The  Law  Member  pointed  out 
that  the  clause  in  the  Bill  as  drafted  only  pro- 
vided that  the  Advocate  General  could  not  be 
compelled  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  applica- 
tion in  ordinary  cases.  He  would  probably  be  able 
to  state  them,  and  would  be  most  anxious  to  do 
so,  but  he  pointed  out  special  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  Advocate 
General  to  disclose  the  grounds  for  which  lie  was 
gra,nting  a  certificate.  A  motion  on  the  lines  of 
the  amendment  was  put  and  lost.  Clause  6  was 
then  passed.  Clause  7  was  passed  without 
discussion.  Mr.  Kamini  Kumar  Chanda  moved 
the  following  amendment  to  Clause  8:  "Provided 
that  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  of  cross- 
examining  any  prosecution  witness  if  he  so 
wishes  before  the  framing  of  a  charge,  without 
prejudice  to  his  right  of  cross-examination  after 
the  framing  of  the  cliarge  ".  The  mo^'e^  con- 
tended that  such  a  preliminary  examinat  ion  as 
he  advocated  might  demonstrate  to  the  Court 
that  there  was  really  no  reason  to  proceed  further 
in  the  matter  and  would  hence  result  in  the 
saving  of  time  and  public  money.  The  Home 
Member  pointed  out  that  the  proviso  was 
unnecessary,  since  the  practice  of  the  High 
(Jourt  procedure  has  always  been  sucli  as  the 
mover  suggested  should  be  adopted.  The 
motion  was  accordingly  put  and  negatived  and 
clause  8  of  the  Bill  was  passed. 

There  were  one  or  two  amendments  to  Clause 
9  the  effect  of  which  was  to  compel  the  Court 
to  adjourn  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
accused  to  get  his  witnesses  xJ^i'oduced.  The 
Home  Member  again  pointed  out  that  such 
amendments  were  unnecessary,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  cite  any  case  in  which  a  judge  of 
a  High  Court  had  refused  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  adjournment  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
defence  witnesses.  The  amendment  was  nega- 
tived. A  further  amendment  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Kamini  Kumar  Chanda  as  follows  :  "  The 
accused  shall  be  entitled  to  get  copies  of  depo- 
sitions and  exhibits  free  of  cost  to  prepare 
defences'*.  The  Home  Member  refused  to  admit 
any  reason  why  an  accused,  while  on  trial  before 
a  special  tribunal  of  three  High  Court  judges 
should  be  more  favoured  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
copies  free  of  cost  than  any  ordinary  person. 
The  provisions  of  the  Code  in  this  respect  were 
not  illiberal.  The  motion  was  negatived.  Mr. 
(Jhanda  further  moved  "  that  after  clause  9  the 
following  clause  be  inserted :  (9a)  If  there  is 
any  record  of  any  pftvious  statement  or  evi- 
dence or  substance  thereof  with  any  authority 
including  the  police  tlie  accused  shall  be  en- 
titled to  have  copies  of  sucli  evidence,  statement 
or  substance  after  applying  for  the  same."  The 
Home  Member  pointed  out  that  such  an  amend- 
ment was  unnecessary,  as  provision  for  the 
supply  of  such  statements  as  Mr.  Chanda  indi- 
cated already  existed.  The  motion  was  nega- 
tived and  clause  9  of  the  Bill  was  put  and  agreed 
to.  Clause  10  passed  without  discussion.  An 
amendment  was  moved  to  Clause  11  by  Mr. 


Chanda,  the  effect  of  whicli  was  that,  if  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  keep  any  portion  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  from  the  public,  the 
opinion  of  tlie  High  Court  in  this  connection 
should  be  unanimous.  The  Home  Member  saw 
no  reason  why,  if  the  Court  should  decide  to 
hold  proceedings  in  camera,  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  on  the  point  should  not  prevail.  The 
motion  was  negatived.  Clause  11  was  passed. 
Mr.  Surrendranath  Banerjea  then  moved  that 
Clause  12  be  deleted.  The  contention  of  all 
those  who  spol^e  in  favour  of  the  amendmoiit  was 
that  the  cross-examination  of  the  accused  iu  Mio 
witness-box  might  tend  to  prejudice  liis  case, 
because  it  had  been  found  that  many  innocent 
persons  spoilt  their  case,  inasmuch  as,  though 
they  told  the  truth,  they  told  it  in  siich  a  way 
as  to  strengthen  the  case  against  them. The 
motion  was  put  and  was  lost  by  37  votes  to  14. 
Mr.  Kamini  Kumar  Chanda  moved  the  following 
amendment:  "  that  for  sub-clause  3  to  Clause  1 2 
the  following  sub-clause  be  substituted  :  (3)  No 
inference  adverse  to  the  accused  shall  be  drawn 
from  his  failure  to  give  evidence  on  oath."  As 
there  were  several  amendments  to  the  same  effect, 
the  motion  that  the  principle  of  the  amendment 
be  accepted  was  put  and  agreed  to.  The  motion 
by  Rao  Bahadur  B.  N.  Sarma  to  the  effect  that 
an  accused  person  when  he  is  in  the  witnes'^-box 
should  not  be  asked  certain  questions,  including 
whether  he  had  a  bad  character,  was  negatived 
after  an  explanation  by  the  Law  Member  tliat 
there  was  no  object  in  it.  Clause  12  of  tlie  Bill 
as  further  amended  was  then  passed.  Clause 

13  passed  without  discussion. 

With  regard  to  Clause  14,  Rai  Bahadur  B.  D. 
Slmkul  moved  the  following  amendment  "  that 
for  clause  14  the  following  clause  be  substituted  : 
'  The  accused  shall  be  acquitted  unless  all  the 
judges  constituting  the  Court  concur  in  convic- 
ting him.'  "  The  motion  was  put  and  lost  by  35 
votes  to  15.  Mr.  V.  J.  Patel  moved   that  clause 

14  should  be  so  amended  as  to  read  "In  the 
event  of  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
members  of  tlie  court,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
shaU  prevail ;  but  in  no  case  of  difference  of 
opinion  shall  a  sentence  of  death  be  passed." 
The  Home  Member  said  that  he  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  following  amendment  "  Provided 
that  a  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  passed  in 
any  case  in  wliich  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  Court  as  to  the  guilt 
of  the  accused,"  the  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  that  of  Mr.  Patel  being  that  the 
former  was  to  go  in  under  clause  16  instead  of 
clause  14.  Clause  14  was  then  passed.  Mr. 
Patel  then  moved  the  following  amendment  to 
Clause  15  :  "  Provided  that  the  Court  shall  not 
convict  the  accused  of  any  offence  referred  to  in 
Clause  (2)  of  the  Schedule  or  of  any  attempt  or 
conspiracy  to  commit  any  such  offence  or  of 
any  abetment  of  any  such  offence  unless  it  is 
proved  to  its  satisfaction  that  such  offence, 
attempt,  conspiracy  or  abetment  is  con- 
nected with  a  particular  movement  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  State."  The  amendment 
was  defeated  by  35  to  15.  After  discussion 
Sir  James  DuBoulay  moved  that  for  Clause 

15  of  the  Bill  the  following  be  substituted  : 
"  At  any  trial  under  this  Part,  the  accused  may 
he  charged  with  and  convicted  of  any  offence 
against  any  provision  of  the  law  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  Schedule."   This  amendment  was 
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accepted  and  Clause  15  passed.  Clause  16, 
with  the  addition  of  the  proviso  already  men- 
tioned, was  put  to  the  meeting  and  passed. 
Among  the  amendments  moved  to  clause  17 
was  one  by  Rao  Bahadur  B.  N.  Sarma  to  the 
following  effect,  that  to  Clause  17  the  following 
be  added  :  "Provided  that,  where  the  decision 
of  the  Court  is  that  of  a  majority  of  the  Judges 
presiding  at  the  trial,  an  appeal  shall  he  to  a  full 
Bench  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  Judges 
of  the  High  Court,  and  where  the  High  Court 
consists  of  a  smaller  number  of  Judges  than  five, 
the  appeal  shall  be  transferred  to  a  High  Vouit 
consisting  of  five  or  more  judges."  The  Home 
Member  drew  attention  to  the  conditions  under 
which  this  part  of  the  Act  would  come  into 
operation  which  made  it  expedient  to  provide 
for  a  speedy  and  final  trial  of  offences.  The 
motion  was  accordingly  negatived  and  clause 
17  passed.  Several  motions  proposing  the  dele- 
tion of  one  or  more  sub-clauses  of  clause  18  were 
defeated;  while  an  amendment  to  clause  19 
providing  that  in  sub  clause  2  of  clause  19  for 
the  words  Custody  of  the  accused  "  the  MOrds 
'  *  and  his  release  on  bail"  be  added  was  accepted. 
Clause  18  and  Clause  19  as  amended  were  passed. 

At  the  session  on  March  14,  Part  II  was 
considered.  Mr.  Patel  moved  that  Part  II  be 
deleted.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Patel  said  that  he 
and  others  might  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
provisions  of  Part  1,  however  drastic  they  might 
be  ;  but  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  Part  II  and 
subsequent  parts  were  concerned,  he  for  one 
had  never  been  able  to  reconcile  himself  to  them; 
nor,  did  he  venture  to  think,  could  any  Indian 
who  loved  his  country.  The  provisions  of  Part 
II  were,  he  maintained,  wrong  in  principle, 
unsound  in  conception,  dangerous  in  operation 
and  too  sweeping  and  too  comprehensive. 
Among  those  who  supported  Mr.  Patel  w  ere  Mr. 
Kamini  Kumar  Chanda  and  Rao  Bahadur  B.  N, 
Sarma.  Sir  James  DuBoulay  pointed  out  that 
the  Bill  was  divided  into  two  main  divisions 
embodying  two  great  principles ;  the  one  was 
punitive  and  the  other  preventive  and  that 
tlie  former  would  be  inelTectual  unless  the  latter 
were  also  accepted.  The  motion  was  defeated 
by  35  votes  to  21.  Part  II  was  then  considered 
clause  by  clause.  Mr.  Patel  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  clause  20  to  the  effect  that  '  *  If  the 
Governor- General  in  Council  is  satisfied  that 
anarchical  or  revolutionary  movements  which 
are,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  lead  to  the  commis- 
sion of  offences  against  the  State,  are  being 
extensively  promoted  in  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  British  India,  etc."  This  amendment  hmited 
the  offences  to  10  or  11,  the  number  prescribed 
in  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  those  under  scheduled 
offences  as  mentioned  in  Clause  20  being  more 
numerous.  This  amendment  as  slightly  amen- 
ded by  Mr.  Kamini  Kumar  Chanda  was  put  and 
negatived  and  clause  20  was  passed.  An  amend- 
ment to  clause  21  moved  by  Mr.  Kamini  Kumar 
Chanda  had  as  its  object,  according  to  Mr. 
Chanda,  the  destruction  of  the  machinery  by 
which  Government  proposed  to  arm  the  execut- 
ive with  powers  of  a  judicial  officer  to  punish  a 
man  and  then  call  upon  an  investigating  author- 
rity  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  At  this  stage 
Rao  Bahadur  B.  N.  Sarma  asked  whether  there 
was  any  chance  of  Government  accepting  the 
principles  upon  which  a  number  of  amendments 
were  passed.   The  Home  Member,  in  reply, 


stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  accept  an  amend 
ment  on  the  lines  of  the  one  proposed  by  Mr. 
Shastri  which  was  on  the  agenda  paper.  Mr. 
Chanda's  amendment  was  then  put  and  negat- 
ived and  Mr.  Shastri  then  formally  m(Tved  the 
amendment  referred  to  by  the  Home  Member 
which  was  as  follows:  **  That  in  clause  21  (1)  for 
the  words  by  order  in  writing  containing  a 
declaration  to  that  effect "  the  following  be 
substituted  "  Shall  place  all  the  materials  in  its 

[  possession  relating  to  his  case  before  a  judicial 
ofiicer  not  below  the  rank  of  a  District  and 

]  Sessions  Judge  and  take  his  opinion  thereon. 
After  considering  such  opinion,  the  Local  Govern - 

!  ment,  if  it  is  satisfied  that  such  action  is  neces- 

j  sary,  may,  by  order  in  writing  containinij; 
a  declaration  tdhe  effect  that  such  peisoii  is  or 
has  been  actively  concerned  in  such  area  in  any 
movement  of  the  nature  referred  to  in  section 
20."  The  Home  Member  said  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment  in  a  modified 
form.  A  number  of  non-offlcial  members 
moved  further  amendments  to  the  clause  on  the 
ground  that  the  Home  Member's  alteration  of 
Sir.  Chanda's  amendment  had  changed  it.  All 
however  were  negatived  and  clause  21  was  pars- 
ed. Clause  22  passed  without  discussion:  Clauses 
23  and  24  were  also  passed.  There  were  several 
amendments  to  Clause  25.  One  of  them  moved 
by  Mr.  Kamini  Kumar  Chanda  was  as  follow^s  : 
'*  That  in  clause  25  (2)  the  words  "  in  camera  " 
and  the  words'  *  at  some  stage  of  the  proceedings" 
be  deleted  and  that  the  words  "  personally 
or  by  pleader "  be  inserted  after  the  word^ 
before  it.  Mr.  Chanda  contended  that  an 
accused  person  in  the  circumstances  contem- 
plated by  the  Bill  should  be  permitted  to  have 
the  assistance  of  a  pleader.  An  amendment 
proposed  by  :Mr.  Patel  read  as  follows  :  * '  That 
in  clause  25,  Section  2,  for  the  words'  *in  camera" 
the  following  words  be  substituted  :  '  *  which 
may  be  in  camera  if  such  authority  for  reasons 
to  be  recorded  in  writing  so  decides."  Mr. 
Chanda  withdrew  his  amendment  and  accepted 
this  in  its  place.  This  amendment  was  accord- 
ingly put  to  the  meeting  and  was  lost  by  33 
votes  to  17.  Mr.  Patel  moved  as  follows  "  In 
Clause  25  (3)  for  the  words ' '  shall  not  be  bound 
to  observe  "  the  words ' '  shall  be  as  far  as  pos- 
ible  "  be  substituted.  The  clause  would  tlien 
read  as  follows  :  ' '  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  sub-section  (2)  the  inquiry  shall  be  conducted 
in  such  manner  as  the  investigating  authority 
considers  best  suited  to  elicit  the  fac.ts  of  the 
case  and  in  making  the  inquiry  such  authority 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  follow  the  rules  of  the 
law  of  evidence."  In  a  speech  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Kincaid  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  several 
European  countries  did  not  observe  in  their 
courts  the  commonly  understood  laws  of  evi- 
dence but  admitted  what  is  known  as' '  hearsay  " 
evidence.  Mr.  Patel's  amendment  was  put  to 
the  meeting  and  lost  by  3 # votes  to  16.  Several 
other  amendments  by  other  speakers  to  clause 
25  were  negatived  and  clause  25  was  passed.  To 
Clause  26  Mr.  G.  S.  Khaparde  moved  the  follow- 
ing amendment  * '  That  in  proviso  (a)  of  Clause 
26,  Section  1,  after  words  "  that  authority  "  the 
words  ' '  its  reasons  therefor "  be  inserted." 
This  amendment,  he  said,  made  it  necessary  for 
the  investgfating  authority  not  only  to  give  their 
conclusions  but  also  to  set  forth  their  reasons 
for  their  conclusions.  The  Home  Member 
pointed  out  that  it  would  involve  the  exposure 
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of  persons  who  had  given  iuformation  to  Govern- 
ment to  the  danger  of  immediate  assassination. 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn.  The  amend- 
ment to  clause  26,  Section  2,  by  Rao  Bahadur 
Sarma  which  made  the  clause  read ' '  No  order 
made  under  sub- section  (1)  shall  continue  in 
force  for  more  than  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  order  made  under  section  (2)  "  was  accepted 
and  passed.  Clause  26  was  then  passed. 
Clauses  27  to  31  were  quickly  passed  as  the 
speeches  were  all  short.  The  Home  Member 
was  equally  brief  in  his  reply  and  Part  II  of 
the  Bill  was  passed.  Mi-.  V.  J.  Patel  then 
moved  that  Part  III  of  the  Bill  be  deleted. 
He  said  that  after  three  days*  hard  work  he 
realised  that  Government  were  not  prepared  to 
yield  in  any  part  of  the  Bill.  He  simply  left 
the  amendment  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Council. 
Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  said  that  the 
real  reason  of  the  strong  opposition  to  this  Bill 
was  that  injustice  should  be  prevented.  None 
of  them  desired  crime  to  go  on  unpunished, 
riiere  was  no  cause  for  this  executive  action  and 
he  asked  Government  to  be  content  with  their 
present  powers.  Sir  James  DuBoulay  opposed 
the  amendment  and  pointed  out  that  the  more 
lenient  measures  that  were  suflBcient  when  the 
revolutionary  movement  was  only  threatening 
to  result  in  these  scheduled  offences  were  no 
longer  sufficient  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
more  drastic  measures  provided  ia  Part  III  Mr. 
Patel' s  amendment  was  defeated  on  a  division 
of  36  to  19.  Four  amendments  to  clause  32 
were  lost  and  the  clause  was  passed.  An  amend- 
ment to  clause  33  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Patel 
to  the  following  effect :  "  That  in  sub-clause 
G  of  clause  33  (1)  for  the  words  "prejudicial 
to  public  safety  "  the  words  "  connected  with 
any  anarchical  or  revolutionary  movement" 
be  substituted.  This  amendment  was  accepted 
and  clause  33  as  amended  was  passed.  Clauses 
34,  85  and  36  were  quickly  passed  and  clauss 
37,  with  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  V.J.  Patel 
to  the  following  effect  "  That  in  clause  37, 
after  the  words  *  with  fine '  the  words  *  which 
may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees '  be  in- 
serted "  was  also  passed.  Clauses  39,  40,  41 
and  42  w^ere  passed  quickly.  The  amendments 
dealing  with  Scheduled  Offences  were  then 
brought  forward.  One  by  Mr.  Patel  to  the 
following  effect:  "That  for  clause  (1)  of  the 
Schedule  the  following  be  substituted  *  any 
offence  under  the  following  sections  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code,  namely,  Sections  121,  121a 
122,  123,  124,  131  and  132 '  was  accepted. 
iMr.  Patel  moved  that  in  Clause  2  (a)  of  the 
schedule  the  figures  and  letters  124a  and  153a 
1)6  deleted.  The  inclusion  of  these  figures, 
lie  said,  would  kill  all  constitutional  agitation. 
The  Home  Member  reassured  the  Council  that 
suppression  of  constitutional  agitation  was  far 
from  the  mind  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Patel's 
amendment  was  negatived  and  the  motion  on 
the  Schedule  of  the  Bill  as  further  amended 
and  as  part  of  the  Bill  was  then  put  and  agreed 
to.  The  result  of  the  debate  on  the  Bill  was 
that  out  of  the  185  amendments  19  w^ere 
accepted  in  principle  or  in  full  and  six  were 
accepted  partially. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  18tli  the  Home  Mem- 
ber  rose  to  move  the  Bill  to  cope  with 
Anarchical  and  Revolutionary  Crime.  He 

firot  drew  attention  to  the  alterations  in  the ' 


Bill  which  had  been  carried  out  after  they  had 
been  approved  by  the  Council.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech,  he  expressed  regret  that  no  sup- 
port had  been  given  to  the  Bill.  He 
emphasised  that  the  Government  were  convinced 
of  the  necessity  for  this  legislation,  the  necessity 
based  on  facts  established  by  a  thoroughly 
impartial  tribunal.  The  anarchical  movement 
was  far  from  being  killed.  It  was  still  very 
much  alive.  He  made  a  strong  appeal  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to 
crush  anarchism,  and  declared  that  Government 
did  not,  under  any  circumstance,  wish  to  en- 
force this  bill  except  in  case  of  necessity. 
Finally,  he  said  most  emphatically  that  the 
Bill  could  not  be  used  against  political  agitation 
but  only  against  anarchical  and  revolutionary 
crime.  Mr.  Patel  then  moved  that  the  Bill  be 
republished  and  not  passed  and  proceeded  to 
stigmatise  the  Bill  as  most  unpopular,  reiter- 
ating many  old  objections  made  in  the 
previous  debates.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said  he  considered  the  whole  proceedings  in 
connection  with  the  Bill  were  invalid  and  illegal. 
Mr.  Banerjea  congratulated  the  Home  Member 
on  the  conciliatory  tone  of  his  speech.  He 
maintained,  how^ever,  that  the  measure  was 
unwise  and  inexpedient  and  finally  implored 
the  Viceroy  personally  to  postpone  the  measure. 
Mr.  Shastri  also  delivered  a  long  speech  against 
the  Bill.  Mr.  Hogg  in  supporting  the  Bill, 
said  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  necessary 
and  that  no  law-abiding  citizens  would  be 
affected  by  it.  He  felt  certain  that  if  the  Bill 
were  not  passed  the  anarchical  party  would  at 
once  recommence  their  plots  and  schemes. 
The  main  contention  of  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya's  speech  was  that  Government  w^ere 
attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  Rowlatt 
Commission's  recommendations.  He  pleaded 
that  it  was  not  right  for  Government  to  carry 
the  measure  against  the  desire  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people.  The  motion  that  the  Bill 
be  republished  was  then  put  and  negatived 
by  35  to  11.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  session, 
after  the  Home  Member  had  replied  to  several 
arguments  advanced  in  the  speech  on  Mr.  Patel's 
amendment  to  the  Bill,  the  Bill  was  passed 
by  35  votes  to  20. 

At  the  session  on  March  19  the  Termination 
of  the  Present  War  Bill  was  passed.  His 
Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  then  moved 
that  the  Indian  Defence  Force  Amendment 
Bill  be  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Ironside 
raised  a  protest  against  the  scheme  on  behalf 
of  the  commercial  community  on  the  ground 
that  the  necessity  for  the  measure  was  no 
longer  felt.  The  state  of  efficiency  he  said, 
which  the  Indian  Defence  Force  had  attained 
should  suffice  to  carry  on  for  another  year. 
Several  workers  in  the  plains  had  little  time  to 
become  soldiers.  The  Calcutta  commercial 
world  was  tued  out ;  few  men  got  a  trip  to  the 
hills ;  75  per  cent,  had  joined  up  in  the  Army 
and  the  rest  had  carried  on  business  under 
most  difficult  circumstances.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  said  that  Government  were  most 
sympathetic  with  Mr.  Ironside's  remarks  and 
what  was  now  proposed  was  that  all  training 
should  be  voluntary  for  men  over  41  and  they 
were  prepared  to  order  that  drills  in  the  hot 
weather  in  the  plains  should  be  the  exception, 
The  BUI  was  then  passed, 
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My.  Patel  moved  that  the  Negotiable  In- 
struments Amendment  Bill  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  it  -svas  passed.  The  Finance 
3[ember  next  i>resented  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  Bill. 
He  outlined  the  pui-pose  of  the  Bill,  dealing 
fullj'-  with  the  details  in  connection  with  debts 
and  profits,  explaining  why  certain  concessions 
;nid  alterations  had  been  made  in  various 
directions.  A  Board  of  referees  would  deal 
Avith  all  hard  cases.  Mr.  Hogg  asked  for  a 
(h^finite  reassurance  from  Government  that  the 
Kill  was  meant  for  one  year  only  and  could  not 
be  re-enacted  without  new  legislation.  Certain 
l>anlvs,  insurance  comiDanies  and  others,  he 
snid,  held  large  amounts  in  Government 
securities  which  had  now  largely  depreciated. 
He  welcomed  the  assurance  that  this  deprecia- 
tion would  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
8ii])er-Tax  had  been  condemned  as  unsound 
nnd  nneconomical  as  applied  to  companies 
.iiid  it  should  be  removed  and  applied  to  indi- 
\  i(lii;d  cases  only.  He  hoped  that  the  Finance 
.Mcnjber  would  promise  to  put  the  super-tax 
and  income-tax  on  a  sounder  basis  next  year. 
V\'\\  8itanath  Kai  proposed  that  the  rate  of 
taxation  should  be  33  per  cent,  instead  of  50 
I  "  r  cent,  as  in  the  Bill,  and  that  the  taxable 
limit  of  small  businesses  be  raised  from 
llK.  30,000  to  Rs.  50,000.  The  Finance  Member 
pointed  out  that  Government  wanted  £  6  mil- 
lions and  only  a  50  per  cent,  assessnicnt  would 
give  them  this  sum.  The  motion  was  put 
and  lost.  Mr.  Hogg  then  proposed  that  a 
i-efund  should  be  made  to  all  persons  if  the  tax 
should  exceed  the  sum  of  Rs.  11  crores.  He 
Avithdrew  it  on  an  assurance  from  the  Finance 
iMcmber  that  the  latter  would  apply  the  principle 
of  ]\[r.  Hogg's  motion  later  on.  Several  minor 
amendments^  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  clearer,  were  accepted 
and  the  Bill  was  passed  into  law. 

'J'he  Law  IMember  next  introduced  a  Bill  to 
sup])leTnent  the  Punjab  Courts  Act,  1918. 
fie  said  tliat  the  Chief  Court  in  the  Province 
would  shortly  be  replaced  by  a  High  Court. 
'I'he  rules  of  business  were  suspended  and  the 
Bill  considered  and  passed. 

'J'he  Finance  Member  presented  the  Budget 
iu  its  final  form  and  said  that  the  estimated 
suri)lus  had  been  £  669,000  as  against  £  868,000 
taken  in  the  financial  statement.  Provision 
iia<l  been  made  for  a  larger  outlay  to  Bombay 
and  the  Central  Provinces  for  famine  relief. 
'V\w  receipts  from  Treasury  Bills  had  been  very 
satisfactory  in  the  last  three  weeks.  Provision 
had  been  uiade  for  resei'ving  £  33,000  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  public  health  fund. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  in  bringing  the 
-March  session  to  a  close  delivered  a  speech 
in  which  he  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  Rowlatt 
Bill  was  a  slur  on  India's  good  name  and 
repeated  that  it  only  aft'ected  the  smallest 
fraction  of  the  population.  He  hoped  that  its 
mere  existence  on  the  statute  book  would  prove 
sufficient.  Government  felt  deep  regret  in 
being  at  variance  with  the  views  of  the  non- 
official  Indian  members  of  Council.  The 
Viceroy  then  asked  the  members  of  Council  to 
obliterate  the  recent  disagreement  on  domestic 
matters.  Ho  then  referred  to  India's  whole- 
hearted response  last  year  to  the  Empire's 


i  appeal.  India  now  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  dispensation  and  there  would  b.; 
difficulties  and  disagreements  such  as  A\crc 
inherent  in  all  processes  of  political  develop- 
ment. He  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  friendship 
and  co-operation  which  brought  them  together 
in  the  supreme  crisis  would  continue  to  exercise 
a  healthy  influence  over  public  life  and  conclud- 
ed by  saying  ' '  let  us  part  to-day  feeling  the 
truth  of  "  amatiiim  irae  amoris  reinteg ratio."' 

In  opening  the  September  session  of  the 
Council,  the  Viceroy  dealt  with  the  major 
events  which  had  occurred  in  India  since  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  Council.  He  said 
that  he  had  done  everything  possible  in  im- 
pressing upon  the  Home  Government  the  views 
of  Moslem  fellow-subjects  with  regard  to  the 
Turkish  Peace  Terms.  He  then  referred  to 
the  recent  grave  outbreaks  in  the  Punjab  and 
elsewhere  and  said  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Punjab  had  been  busy  reviewing  all  the 
sentences  and  exercising  clemency.  He 
announced  that  a  court  of  inquiry  would  sit 
and  would  consist  of  Lord  Hunter,  formerly 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland,  as  Chairman, 
Mr.  Justice  Rankin,  Mx.  W.  Rice,  G(>n(Tal 
Sir  George  Barrow,  Sir  Chinumlal  H.  Setalvad 
and  Sahibzada  Sultan  Ahmad  Khan.  The 
proceedings  of  this  tribunal  would  ordinarily 
be  public.  An  Act,  he  said,  would  immediately 
be  passed  indemnifying  all  officers  of  the 
Government  for  the  action  they  had  recently 
taken  in  restoring  order.  Alluding  to  the 
Afghan  War,  he  said  he  was  confident  that 
Afghanistan  would  realise  in  time  that  we 
had  no  designs  upon  her  and,  if  she  desired  our 
friendship,  overtures  must  come  from  her. 
He  defended  the  work  done  by  medical  officers 
and  said  that  the  force  on  the  frontier  had  been 
147,000  men  and  quoted  figures  showing  hospital 
admissions.  He  expressed  his  warm  thank;^ 
to  the  Ruling  Princes  for  their  assistance  and 
also  his  admiration  of  the  splendid  work  dQn(3 
by  Indian  units.  Indian  soldiers  for  their 
part  in  the  great  war  would  shortly  receive  land 
and  money  grants.  He  trusted  that  the  Re- 
form Scheme  would  shortly  emerge  from 
Parliament  and  said  that  it  would  have  his  loyal 
support.  He  hoped  that  controversy  would 
then  cease  and  all  would  concentrate  their 
efforts  to  make  it  a  success.  Touching  upon 
the  problems  of  exchange,  he  declared  his 
sympathy  with  the  commercial  community. 
He  realised  fully  the  great  handicap  of  th(>, 
exchange  position  to  India's  foreign  trade,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  coin  rupees,  the  bullion  valne 
of  which  was  greater  than 'their  face  value.  He 
hoped  that  the  Exchange  Committee  M'ould 
find  a  solution  of  the  problem.  India,  however, 
was  somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  conditions 
beyond  her  control.  Turning  to  the  question 
of  labour  in  India  the  Viceroy  said  that  two 
representatives  from  India  would  proceed  to 
Washington  to  be  present  at  the  International 
Labour  Conference,  while  Local  Governments 
were  being  asked  for  their  opinion  on  the 
amendments  in  the  law  for  reducing  the  hours 
of  labour.  The  Government  of  India  was 
strongly  j  wo  testing  against  the  recent  South 
African  Legislation  as  unjustified  and 
begged  the  people  meanwhile  to  exercise 
calmness  and  moderation  in  the  matter, 
especially  as  Sir  Bcnjamiu  Robertson  would  go 
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with  a  deputation  to  South  Africa  in  India's 
interests.  Government  were  pressing  for  the 
innnediatc  cancellation  of  the  Fiji  indentures, 
but  the  Bishop  of  Polynesia,  with  a  non- 
official  mission,  was  coming  to  India  to  try 
and  get  India  to  agree  to  the  resumption  of 
free  emigration  and  he  hoped  that  he  would 
get  a  patient  hearing.  Finally,  the  Viceroy 
said  that  he  hoped  to  lay  deep  and  sure  the 
foundations  of  the  new  Industrial  develop- 
ment. Sir  Thomas  Holland  was  discussing, 
ho  said,  the  question  of  tha  Industrial  Com- 
mission's llcport  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  hoped  to  press  the  subject  forward  at  a 
good  pace  and  soon  see  India  self-supporting 
industrially  in  many  directions.  Altuding 
to  the  Calcutta  University  Commission's 
lleport,  the  Viceroy  said  that  the  Dacca  Uni- 
versity Bill  would  be  introduced  forthwith 
and  that  further  educational  matters  would 
receive  close  attention  in  special  relation  to  the 
country's  industrial  needs. 

Among  the  replies  to  interpellations  were 
the  following. — The  question  of  the  housing 
of  the  working-classes  was  engaging  the 
serious  attention  of  Government  and  Local 
Governments  would  shortly  be  address(!d  on 
the  subject.  The  proposal  for  a  Central 
Cotton  Committee  was  under  consideration 
and  a  scheme  for  an  Aerial  Mail  Service 
in  India  was  also  being  considered.  The  Privy 
Council  had  granted  leave  to  appeal  to  21 
l)ersons  convicted  by  court  martial  in  Lahore. 
'I'he  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation  were 
for  the  moment  retained  in  Indian  jails.  Four 
Comts  INfartial  in  the  Punjab  had  tried  114 
cases  and  <S:)2  individuals.  Five  hundred  and 
eighty  males  and  one  female  were  convicted  ; 
271  a{-(]uitted  ;  108  were  sentenced  to  death  : 
2()r)  to  transportation  for  life  and  183  to  im- 
jnisonment.  28  death  sentences  had  been 
commuted  and  heavy  reductions  made  in  cases 
of  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Shall  asked  for  leave  to  introduce  the 
8ea  Customs  Amendment  Bill,  and  leave  was 
granted.  The  Provident  Fund  amendment 
Bill,  Indian  Census  Bill,  Calcutta  High 
Court  Jurisidictional  Limit  Bill,  the  Indian 
Naturalisation  Amendment  Bill  and  the  Land 
Acquisition  Amendment  Bill  were  all  intro- 
duced. A  resolution  offering  congratulations  to 
His  Majesty's  naval,  military  and  air  forces,  etc. 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  victorious  peace  was 
moved  by  Kao  Bhahadur  B.  N.  Sarma.  Mr. 
Sarnia  in  his  speech  alluded  to  the  gallantry 
and  endurance  displayed  by  all  the  forces 
paying  especial  tribute  to  the  work  done  by 
the  fighting  forces  of  India.  The  motion  was 
passed. 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  moved  a 
resolution  in  the  following  terms  :  * '  That 
this  Council  recommends  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  that  he  should  request  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  appoint  without 
further  delay  a  commission  consisting  of 
gentlemen  not  connected  with  the  Indian 
administration  to  inquire  into  {a)  the  causes 
of  the  recent  disturbances  in  the  Punjab 
and  {b)  the  propriety  of  the  measures  taken  hi 
dealing  with  them  and  to  vest  such  powers 
with  legal  authority  to  annul  or  modify 
sentences  passed  by  the  Martial  Law  Commission 


or  by  Magistrates  specially  empowered  to  deal 
summarily  with  cases  alleged  to  have  been 
connected  with  such  disturbances,"  In  moving 
this  resolution,  Pandit  Malaviya  argued  that, 
had  certain  officials  managed  affairs  better, 
these  disturbances  would  never  have  taken 
place.  Indian  members,  he  said,  had  strongly 
objected  to  the  constitution  of  the  Commission 
as  announced  by  the  Viceroy  in  his  opening 
speech.  He  made  no  attack  or  reflection  on 
any  particular  officer,  but  he  strongly  urged 
a  larger  number  of  Indians  being  appointed 
on  the  Committee  on  the  ground  that  Indians 
were  more  concerned  in  the  matter  than 
Europeans.  The  Indian  community  would 
have  far  more  confidence  if  a  third  Indian  were 
to  be  appointed.  He  strongly  urged  that  the 
Commission  should  have  powers  to  annul  or 
modify  the  sentences  passed  by  the  Martial 
Law  Commission.  Replying,  Sir  Edward 
Maclagan  said  that  he  thought  few  people  in 
India  had  really  realised  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  caused  by  the  recent  disturbances 
in  the  Punjab.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  riots  had  been  met,  the  lives  and 
property  of  many  would  have  been  in  imminent 
danger.  As  it  was,  there  had  very  nearly  been 
a  very  serious  catastrophe. 

Discussion  on  this  resolution  was  suspended 
and  during  the  suspension,  the  Indian  Coinage 
Amendment  Bill,  the  Cantonments  Bill,  the 
Cinematograph  Amendment  Bill,  the  Indian 
Companies  Restriction  Repealing  Bill,  and 
the  Indian  Merchant  Shipping  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill  were  all  passed. 

Subsequently,  the  Member  for  Commerce 
and  Industry  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  the 
Indian  Tariff  (Amendment)  Bill,  the  effect 
of  which,  he  said,  was  to  impose  an  export 
duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  hides  and  skins  and  a 
rebate  of  10  per  cent,  on  hides  and  skins  expor- 
ted to  other  ports  of  the  Empire.  Its  object 
was  to  ensure  that  Indian  hides  and  skins  shall 
be  CO  nverted  into  fully  tanned  leather  for  articles 
of  leather  as  far  as  possible  in  India  and,  faihng 
this,  in  other  parts  of  India,  instead  of  being 
exported  in  a  raw  state  for  manufacture  in 
foreign  countries.  The  present  position  in 
India,  he  said,  was  that  there  were  some  hund- 
reds of  tanneries  for  the  tanning  of  hides, 
a  large  number  of  which  had  come  into  existence 
in  order  to  satisfy  mihtary  requirements  during 
the  war.  We  had,  in  fact,  the  foundations  of  a 
flourishing  industry ,  but  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that  it  might  dwindle  and  disappear  with 
the  termination  of  military  requirements, 
if  some  other  support  were  not  given.  It  was 
proposed  to  limit,  by  notification  the  benefit 
of  this  rebate  to  hides  and  skins  actually  tanned 
within  the  Empire  and  Indian  hides  re-exported 
from  an  Empire  port  for  the  purpose  of  being 
tanned  abroad  would  not  be  entitled  to  any 
rebate.  After  Mr.  Crum  and  Mr.  Nigel  Baton, 
Sir  Dinshah  Wacha  and  Mr.  Sarma  had  sup- 
ported the  Bill,  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya 
said  that  he  did  not  see  the  justification  for 
fhe  rebate  of  ]()  per  cent,  to  other  parts  of  the 
Rmpiic.  lie  advocated  tlia(.  ({overnment 
-iKjiild  start  tanneries  and  schools  and  the 
importation  of  expert  tanners  frojn  any  country 
whence  they  could  be  obtained.  This  element 
of  rebate  was  a  dangerous  one  and  he  hoped 
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Oovernment  would  oppose  it.  The  Bill  was 
then  introduced. 

The  Home  Member  introduced  a  Bill  further 
to  amend  the  Indian  Arms  Act  of  1878.  One 
of  the  changes  contemplated  in  the  Bill  was  a 
curtailment  of  the  number  of  unlicensed  persons 
and  it  was  probable  that  a  number  of  persons 
in  lawful  possession  of  arms  and  ammunitions 
would  be  in  unlawful  possession  when  a  curtail- 
ment took  place.  The  present  Bill  for  the 
safe  custody  of  such  arms  and  ammunitions 
would  give  their  possessors  an  opportunity 
to  dispose  of  their  property.  Finally,  Mr.  Shafi 
introduced  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  incorporation  of  a  unitary  teaching 
and  residential  university  at  Dacca.  He 
went  fully  into  the  objects  and  reasons  of  the 
university  and  outlined  the  provisions  made. 
'Ilie  march  of  education  in  East  Bengal  had 
been  extraordinary  since  1904.  Now  that  the 
war  was  over  domestic  problems  could  no 
longer  be  neglected.  He  believed  that  the 
new  university  would  be  heartily  welcomed  and 
that  it  would  relieve  the  burden  falling  on  the 
Calcutta  University.  After  some  criticism  on 
points  of  detail,  the  Bill  was  introduced. 

The  debate  on  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya's  resolution  on  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  recent  disturbances 
in  the  Punjab  was  continued.  Mr.  Kamin 
Kumar  Chanda  in  supporting  the  resolution 
submitted  that  the  best  thing  would  be  to  add 
another  Indian  member  to  the  Committee 
selected  in  such  a  manner  as  would  give 
satisfaction  to  the  Indian  community.  Eaja 
8ir  Rampal  Singh  questioned  the  necessity  of 
declaring  the  Punjab  to  be  in  open  rebellion 
and  pressed  for  the  appo  ntment  of  a  greater 
number  of  Indians  on  the  Committee.  The 
Home  Member  replied  that  he  deplored  the 
tendency  to  minimise  the  dreadful  happenings 
in  the  Punjab.  He  dealt  with  the  remission 
of  sentences.  These,  he  declared,  had  been 
reviewed  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  Local 
Governments  and,  in  many  cases,  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  As  admitted  by  many 
members  of  the  Council  clemency,  great  cle- 
mency, had  been  shown.  He  also  argued  that, 
since  none  of  those  who  had  spoken  to  the 
motion  nor  the  mover  himself  had  anything 
to  say  against  the  personnel  of  the  Committee, 
there  was  no  reason  for  changing  the  whole  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Committee :  nor  as  some 
argued  was  it  a  tenable  position  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  divest  itself  of  responsibility 
in  the  matter  by  appointing  a  Committee  which 
Mould  report  direct  to  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  consider  a  sugges- 
tion to  release  on  some  security  or  securties 
personal  or  pecuiniary  or  both,  those  men  then 
imprisoned  who  had  not  been  concerned  in 
arson,  murder  or  pillage,  both  in  order  that, 
pending  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  they  should 
not  suffer  from  unnecessary  imprisonment 
and  in  order  that  they  should  be  able  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Committee  and  to  see  that 
their  cases  were  properly  put  before  it.  The 
resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  negatived. 

]Mr.  Kamini  Kumar  Chanda  next  moved  the 
following  resolution :  *  •  That  this  council 
pecommeiids  to  the  Governor- General  iq  Council 


the  appointment  of  a  mixed  committc  of 
oflBcials  and  non- officials  to  investigate  the 
causes  and  nature  of  the  recent  outbreak  of 
disorder  in  Delhi  and  the  circumstances  of 
opening  fire  on  the  crowds  there.  On  the  Home 
Member  explaining  that  there  would  be  an 
inquiry  by  a  committee  into  these  disorders, 
the  resolution  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Chanda 
then  moved  that  *  *  this  council  recommends  to 
the  Governor- General  in  Council  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  mixed  committee  of  official  and 
non- official  members  to  investigate  into  the 
causes  of  firing  on  the  crowds  in  Calcutta  in 
April  last."  In  supporting  the  resolution 
Mr.  Chanda  contended  that  it  was  necessary 
to  find  out  why,  if  there  were  riotous  assemblies 
in  Calcutta,  ci\il  force  should  not  have  been 
resorted  to  in  the  first  instance.  Pandit  Madan 
Mohan  Malaviya  supported  the  resolution  to 
the  extent  that  what  happened  in  Calcutta 
should  also  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
Committee  or  Commission  which  was  to  inquire 
into  the  events  of  the  Punjab,  Delhi  and 
Bombay.  The  Home  Metnber  placed  certain 
reports  on  the  table  and  declared  that  in  view 
of  these  reports  there  was  no  real  reason  either 
for  a  separate  inquiry  or  for  extending  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  already  proposed  to  the 
Calcutta  disorders.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  **  obviously 
desirable  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  as 
much  as  possible  if  the  Committee  is  to  finish 
its  work  within  a  reasonable  time."  The 
motion  was  accordingly  put  and  negatived. 

At  the  session  on  September  15  the  Member 
for  Commerce  and  Industry  said  Government 
contemplated  a  general  scheme  for  an  increase 
in  the  pay  of  postmen  which  would  absorb 
the  temporary  war  allowance.  He  gave  figures 
to  show  the  considerable  advances  in  pay 
already  received  by  the  postmen. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  replying  to  various 
questions,  stated  that  the  augmentation  of  the 
cadre  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  and 
apphcations  of  temporary  Indian  ofl&cers  for 
permanent  commissions  were  under  consider- 
ation. Fifty  permanent  Commissions  in  the 
I.  M.  S.  had  been  granted  since  the  competitive 
examination  ceased,  and  Indians  had  received 
17  of  these. 

Mr.  Kamini  Kumar  Chanda  then  moved  the 
following  resohition :  *'  that  this  Council  re- 
commends to  the  Governor-General  in-Council 
that  Simla  should  cease  to  be  the  summer 
headquarters  of  the  Punjab  Government." 
He  quoted  the  Government  of  India  to  show 
that  it  is  undesirable  for  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment to  be  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Provincial 
Government.  Further,  the  lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  the  Punjab  was  the  only  Provincial 
Governor  having  a  seat  on  the  Imperial  Council 
which  gave  him  opportunities  not  enjoyed  by 
other  rulers.  There  were,  he  said,  many  other 
reasons  for  the  transfer,  but  the  strongest  was 
that  of  accommodation  in  Simla.  As  long 
ago  as  1913  the  Government  of  India  recognised 
that  Simla  was  overcrowded.  Since  then  the 
number  of  Government  officials  had  increased 
enormously  and  the  question  of  housing  became 
acute.  Sir  Umar  Hayat  Khan  said  that  the 
Government  of  India  had  really  encroached 
upon  the  Punjab,  for  the  Punjab  Government 
were  iu  their  own  province  and  lived  in  a  corocy 
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of  Simla.  He  suggested  that  the  Government 
of  India  should  make  use  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
f)Ouring  hills.  He  opposed  the  resolution. 
The  Home  Member  deprecated  any  transfer, 
saying  that  to  make  Simla  an  Imperial  enclave 
would  be  very  expensive.  The  cost  of  the 
move  might  be  at  least  50  lakhs,  which  would 
not  include  railway  communications,  which 
might  bring  the  cost  up  to  124  lakhs.  The 
motion  was  put  and  lost. 

Mr.  Chanda  then  moved  the  following  re- 
solution. :  *'  This  Council  recommends  to  the 
(fOvenior  General  in  Council  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  for  the  reduction  of  the  un- 
l)recedented  high  prices  of  necessary  articles 
of  food  and  of  cloth  which  obtained  *in  several 
j)rovinces  either  by  further  controlling  all 
(ixports  or  facilitating  imports  or  both  and  by 
such  other  means  as  may  be  considered  proper  ." 
He  urged  that  the  situation  was  dangerous 
and  its  acuteness  was  being  felt  by  both 
Europeans  and  Indians.  He  mentioned  a 
suggestion  that  Burma  rice  should  be  freely 
imported  and  Government  control  removed. 
He  said  that  it  was  generally  understood  that 
stocks  were  being  held  up  by  merchants  in 
Calcutta.  Mr.  Mant  proceeded  to  show  how, 
owing  to  the  war,  there  was  a  world  shortage 
of  product  on  and  this  was  bound  to  react  on 
India.  Widespread  failure  of  the  monsoon  in 
the  previous  year  and  the  restricted  cultivation 
of  rice  and  other  crops  had  had  grave  effects 
on  the  good  position.  He  quoted  figures 
showing  how  heavily  the  exports  of  grain  and 
rfce  had  been  curtailed  in  the  present  year. 
There  was  really  a  general  shortage  of  rice 
throughout  the  East.  Government  had  re- 
fused to  export  rice  to  Japan  and  Java  but  had 
done  their  best  for  Indians  across  the  seas. 
Government  were  also  indebted  to  the  Wheat 
Commission  for  their  assistance  in  getting  wheat 
from  Australia  at  a  reasonable  rate.  He  finished 
by  declaring  that  the  crisis  had  passed  as  the 
monsoon  had  been  good  and  a  plentiful  Jcharif 
liarvest  was  now  assured  all  over  India.  Mr. 
Sarma  said  the  question  was  how  did  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  relieve  the  position  in  the  near 
future  ?  The  inflation  of  prices  was  bound  to 
continue  owing  to  the  currency  position  and  he 
argued  that  wages  in  India  had  not  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  prices.  About 
50  milions  of  people  in  India  could  now  only 
afford  one  meal  a  day.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya  also  contended  that  there  was  pressing 
need  for  action.  He  believed  that  the  present 
scarcity  was  largely  due  to  facilities  which  had 
been  afforded  for  exports  to  other  countries. 
The  food  produce  in  India  was  not  enough  for 
the  people  in  this  country  nor  have  the  poor 
in  India  enough  m.oney  to  buy  enough  food  and 
he  quoted  Lord  Sinha's  saying  in  London 
that  millions  in  India  were  on  the  border  of 
starvation.  The  resolution  was  slightly  amend- 
ed and  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  accepted. 
Rai  Saheb  Sitanath  Rai  next  moved  that  a 
university  be  establshed  in  Nagpur  and  the 
resolution  was  accepted.  Mr.  Crum  next 
recommended  that  the  Calcutta  Mint 
be  removed  from  its  present  site.  The  removal 
of  the  Mint  would  effect  a  much  ineeded  improve- 
ment from  a  trade  and  health  point  of  view. 
Government  accepted  the  resolution  with  a 
proviso  that  it  would  not  bind  itself  to  immediate 


action  and  the  question  must  be  fully  gone  into 
de  novo. 

At  the  meeting  on  17th  September  the 
Viceroy,  before  proceeding  to  the  business 
of  the  day,  invited  the  Honorary  Members* 
attention  to  two  tablets,  one  in  bronze  and  the 
other  in  marble,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  in  villages  the 
number  of  recruits  furnished  for  the  war.  He 
invited  criticism  on  these  tablets.  Among  the 
answers  to  questions  one  was  by  Sir  A.  Anderson 
who  said  that  the  restoration  of  the  train  service 
in  India  to  pre-war  conditions  would  be  slow, 
as  engines  and  rolling  stock  were  obtained 
from  home.  The  Member  for  Commerce  and 
Industry  said  that,  subject  to  certain  restric- 
tions, trading  with  enemy  countries  was  now 
permissible  but  that  the  ^import  or  export  of 
certain  commodities  was  subject  to  control. 
The  Sea  Customs  Amendment  Bill,  the  Pro- 
vident Fund  Amendment  Bill,  the  Calcutta 
High  Court  Jurisdictional  Limit)  Bill,  the 
Indian  Naturalisation  Amendment  Bill  and 
the  Repealing  and  Amending  Bill  were 
all  passed. 

The  Member  for  Commerce  and  Industry 
then  moved  that  the  Indian  Tariff  Amendment 
Bill  be  considered.  Bao  Bahadur  B.  N.  Sarma 
moved  that  the  duty  be  raised  from  15  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent.  Mr.  Crum  opposed  the  motion,  saying 
that  practically  all  hide  exporters  were  of 
opinion  that  the  proposed  duty  should  bo 
reduced.  The  Member  for  Commerce  and 
Industry  declared  that  the  figure  proposed 
by  Government  was  the  fairest  that  could 
be  taken.  The  motion  was  negatived.  Mr. 
Sarma  then  moved  that  in  column  4  in  clause 
3  the  proviso  be  omitted,  which  was  tantamount 
to  deleting  the  clause  giving  rebate  between 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Sarma's 
speech  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
Member  for  Commerce  and  Industry  because 
he  was  continually  arguing  on  the  general 
question  of  imperial  preference.  No  general 
question  of  imperial  preference,  said  the  Member 
for  Commerce  and  Industry,  was  at  present 
suggested.  It  was,  however,  in  the  interests 
of  India  that  the  hides  and  skins  produced 
in  India  should  be  tanned  in  India  if  possible 
or  within  the  British  Empire  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  tan  them  in  India.  Mr.  Sarma's  amendment 
w^as  put  to  the  vote  and  lost.  Mr.  Sarma  then 
moved  that  only  5  per  cent,  instead  of  10  per 
cent,  rebate  be  allowed  to  the  Dominions  and 
his  motion  was  again  lost.  After  an  appeal 
by  the  Member  for  Commerce  and  Industry 
to  Mr.  Sarma  not  to  move  the  next  amendment 
on  the  paper  Mr.  Sarma  moved  that  in  clause 
3,  column  4  of  the  proviso  the  following  be 
added  "  Provided,  further,  that  no  rebate  shall 
be  granted  to  any  Dominion,  State  or  territory 
which  discriminated  against  the  Indian  tariff 
policy.*'    The  motion  was  put  and  negatived. 

The  Home  Member  next  moved  that  the 
Workmen's  Breach  of  Contract  Amendment 
Bill  be  introduced.  He  explained  that  the 
Workmen's  Breach  of  Contracts  Act  had  been 
foimd  capable  of  abuse  by  employers  and  the 
amendment  he  proposed  would  remedy  these 
and  other  defects.  Magistrates  would  be 
given  discretion  in  a  certain  direction  and  under 
the  new  Act  imprisonment  other  than  rigorous 
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could  be  ordered  for  breach  of  contract.  Pandit 
Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  pressed  for  the  repeal 
t)f  the  Act.  After  some  further  discussion  the 
Bill  was  introduced. 

At  the  meeting  on  September  18  the  Member 
or  Commerce  and  Industry  introduced  a  Bill 
to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Import  and 
Export  of  Goods  1916  by  two  years  and  six 
months,  as  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the  powers 
of  control  in  the  interests  of  India  and  the 
J'.mpire  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Viceroy  then  rose  and  said  that  the 
Indemnity  Bill  was  now  before  the  Council, 
Tlie  Home  IMember,  in  introducing  the  Bill, 
explained  that  it  was  to  indemnity  officers  of 
Government  and  other  persons  for  bona  fide 
acts  in  the  course  of  martial  law  during  the 
recent  disorders  and  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  sentences  passed  by  the  courts 
established  imder  martial  law.  Such  legislation, 
he  said,  w^as  inevitable  after  a  period  of  martial 
law\  It  left  the  question  of  facts  open  to  the 
proposed  Committee  of  Inquiry  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prejudice  the  Committee's  findings 
or  the  possible  action  by  Government  on  its 
leport.  The  Bill  did  not  affect  appeals  to  the 
i'rivy  Council  or  relate  to  punishments  or 
sentences  by  the  Commissions  appointed  under 
the  Martial  Law  Ordinance  1919.  Payment 
and  compensation  for  property  taken  or  used 
under  Martial  Law  was  provided  for.  The 
(Jovernment  would  appoint  two  judges,  one 
I'kiropean  and  one  Indian,  to  examine  and  advise 
on  all  the  sentences  imposed  by  the  Martial 
Law  Tribunals.  The  Government's  power 
to  punish  its  own  officials  was  in  no  way  affected 
l>y  the  Indemnity  Act  nor  was  the  Committee 
oi  Inquiry  in  any  way  forestalled.  It  was  the 
supreme  duty  of  Government  to  protect  their 
officers  if  any  decisive  action  and  efficient 
service  was  to  be  expected  from  them .  If  the  Bill 
were  not  passed,  officers  of  Government  would 
be  liable  to  suits  from  any  malicious  persons. 
No  reasonable  man  could  ask  that  a  man  who 
had  done  his  duty  should  be  left  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. Further,  if  the  Government  did  not 
validate  the  retention  of  the  men  now  in  jail, 
tlie  public  safety  would  be  endangered. 

Mr.  Kamini  Kumar  Chanda  moved  an  amend- 
ment which  was  as  follows :  "  That  the  consi- 
deration of  the  motion  should  stand  over  till 
after  the  submission  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  on  the  Punjab  disturbances." 
He  contended  that,  in  a  way,  the  Indemnity 
Bill  usurped  the  functions  of  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry.  If  Government  acted  on  the 
assumption  that  wiiat  their  officers  did  was 
right  and  proper,  why  appoint  a  committee 
at  all  ?  He  declared  that  there  was  no  open 
rebellion  in  the  Punjab,  but  the  people  wished 
to  defy  Sir  Michael  6'Dwyer's  desire  to  suppress 
political  agitation  in  the  Province  and  therefore 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry  should  have  a  free 
hand  and  should  not  be  hampered  in  any  way. 
Sardar  Sundar  Singh  supported  the  Bill :  he  was 
fully  assured  that  no  man  w^ho  had  not  acted 
properly  w^ould  go  unpunished.  Pandit  I^fadan 
Mohan  Malaviya  spoke  for  nearly  four  hours. 
IMost  of  his  speech  was  a  bitter  attack  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  Punjab  Government  had 
suppressed  the  disturbances.  He  delivered 
some  detailed  criticisms  of  the  provisions  of  the 


Bill  and  read  telegrams  from  Lahore  denying 
Sir   Umar   Hayat   Khan's   statement  in 'the 
Council  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Punjal) 
did  not  want  a  further  inquiry.   He  also  read 
some    new^spaper    extracts    condemning  the 
policy  of  proceeding  with  the  Bill  before  the 
Committee  submitted  its  report,  and  said  that 
truth,    honour    and    justice    demanded  that 
Government  should  allow  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry's  report  to  be  submitted  to  His  Majest>''s 
Government.    The   whole   country  would  bo 
grateful  if  this  was  done.    He  concluded  witli 
an  impassioned  appeal  to  postpone  the  intro- 
duction  of   the   Bill.    INfr.    Thompson,  Chiet" 
Secretary  to  the  Punjab  Government  alluded 
to  tlie  Pandit's  speech  as  amazing.    He  denied 
that  the  Punjab  Government  had  prevented 
any  English  or  other  papers  from  publishing 
a  true  stat-ement  of  the  occurrences  in  the 
Punjab.    He  said  that  he  would  be  able  to 
show  that  all  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  Pandit 
were  distorted  or  exaggerated.    For  instance, 
the  Pandit  had  said  that  530  persons  had  been 
killed  in  Amritsar.    Now  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment had  issued   proclamations  asking  all  i)er- 
sons  to  give  all  possible    information  on  the 
number  killed  and  the  inquiry  showed  that  the 
number  killed  was  291.    The  Pandit's  picture 
of  the  inconveniences  which  the  prisoners  at 
Amritsar  had  suffered  was  grossly  overdrawn. 
Mr.  Thompson  in  reply  to  the  allegations  by 
the  Pandit  said  that  the  Punjab  Government 
had  most  carefully  inquired  into  the  Ram na gar 
case  and  two  officials  who  had  made  a  special 
inquiry   entirely   supported     Colonel  O'Brien 
w^ho  had  heard' the  case.    The  Punjab  Govern- 
ment saw^  no  reason  for  remitting  any  sentences 
in  this  case.    He  alluded  to  the  terrible  mischief 
caused  by  false  rumours  and  gave  some  details 
of   these   reports.    For   example   he  referred 
to  the  report  of  the  Pandit  at  Amritsar  to  the 
Municipality  that  there  was    a  corpse  in  a 
well,  the  corpse  turning  out  to  be  an  earthen- 
ware pot  and  a  bale  of  cloth.    He  could  not 
agree  with  the  statements  of  the  Pandit  and 
Mr.   Chanda  that  the  Satyagraha  movement 
had   been   an   innocent   one.    The  Maharaja 
of  Cassim  Bazaar  doubted  whether  it  was  wise 
to  introduce  the  Bill  in  face  of  the  opinion  of  a 
large   moderate    body   in    India.    JMr.  Crum 
characterised    Mr.    Chanda's    suggestion  that 
officers  must  take  their  chance  without  any 
indemnity  as  hideous  and  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Hailey,  in  supporting  the  Bill,  justified 
the  course  taken  by  the  Punjab  Government. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Pandit  in  his  speech 
had  omitted  all  mention  of  the  numerous 
attempts  to  cut  communications.  Alluding 
to  the  events  in  Lahore,  he  gave  a  graphic 
account  of  the  Pandit's  so-called  peaceful 
demonstration.  He  said  that  there  w\as  no 
possible  doubt  that  the  mob  was  imbued  with 
exactly  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  actuated 
the  mob  at  Amritsar,  and  he  read  several 
extracts  from  the  Commissioner's  report  w^hich 
formed  a  crushing  reply  to  several  of  the 
Pandit's  statements.  He  also  read  translations, 
of  startling  ])roclamations  inciting  the  Sikhs, 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans  to  enlist  in  the 
Danda  Shik  army.  When  the  Government 
decided  on  martial  law  the  riots  at  Amritsar 
had  displayed  a  very  strong  racial  feeling  wiiile 
communir'ations,  save  by  wireless    had  been 
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cut  off.  Portraits  of  the  King  had  been  des- 
troyed and  inflammatory  leifiets  were  distri- 
buted. "It  M'as  no  fortuitous  collection  of 
schoolboys,"  said  Mr.  Hailey,  '*  that  cut  the 
communications  between  Gujranwalla  and 
Lahore  or  looted  Us.  8  lakhs  worth  of  property 
from  the  Railway." 

Mr.  Sachidananda  Slnha  declared  that  the 
introduction  of  martial  law  really  meant  the 
suspension  of  law.  He  contended  that  almost 
every  shade  of  public  opinion  was  unanimous 
that  Government  should  not  press  the  Bill 
at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  MacPherson 
denied  that  the  Indian  public  was  boiling  over 
with  indignation  at  the  measures  taken  in  the 
Punjab.  There  was  a  large  and  sound  body 
of  people,  for  example,  in  Bihar  and  Orissa 
who  were  grateful  to  Government  for  the  action 
taken  in  the  Punjab.  After  General  Sir  II. 
Hudson  had  delivered  a  justification  of  the 
declaration  of  Martial  Law,  Hao  Bahadur 
B.  N.  Sarma  advanced  much  the  same  objections 
to  the  Bill  as  other  speakers.  The  Law  Member 
after  expressing  keen  sorrow  at  the  loss  of 
life  both  European  and  Indian  said  that  he 
feared  innocent  people  had  been  killed  while 
the  real  instigators  of  the  trouble  had  escaped 
scotfree.  He  said  that  in  every  country  martial 
law  stepped  in  when  necessary  and  replaced 
civil  law.  The  question  before  the  Council 
was  whether  a  state  of  aifairs  had  arisen  in  the 
Punjab  with  which  the  Civilians  could  not 
deal.  According  to  all  reliable  evidence, 
such  a  state  of  affairs  had  existed.  No  man  in 
the  Punjab  said  that  there  was  no  rebellion 
in  the  Punjab.  He  quoted  Mr.  Horniman 
and  Mrs.  Besant  as  authorities  that  there  was 
rebellion  in  the  Punjab.  The  policy  of  modem 
times  was  that  an  indemnity  act  should  in- 
variably follow  martial  law  and  the  necessity 
for  such  an  act  should  be  obvious.  He  concluded 
by  laying  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  an 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  was  open  in  all 
cases.  Sir  Dinshah  E.  Wacha  said  that  the 
Law  Member's  explanation  had  convinced 
him  and  that  he  would  support  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Chanda'a  amendment  that  the  Bill  be 
postponed  was  then  put  to  the  Council  and  was 
rejected. 

The  motion  that  the  Bill  be  introduced  was 
then  put  and  agreed  to. 

At  the  meeting  of  September  23  Rao  Bahadur 
B.  N.  Sarma  moved  the  following  resolution 
"This  Council  recommends  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  that  a  State  Bank  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  Professor  Keynes  in  his 
annexure  to  the  Report  on  the  Indian  Currency 
be  established  in  India  at  a  very  early  date." 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  this  resolution,Mr.  Sarma 
said  that  his  justification  for  it  was  the  example 
of  almost  every  European  State.  They  in 
India  had  considered  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  central  bank  on  the  lines  indicated 
by  the  Government  of  India  in  1901.  He 
believed  that  it  was  advisable  to  relieve  Go- 
vernment of  its  present  heavy  responsibilities 
and  secure  the  advantages  arising  from  a 
centralised  control  of  the  banking  system. 
It  had  been  suggested,  he  said,  that  the  Presi- 
dency Banks  should  be  amalgamated  under 
one  control.  But  he  thought  that  such  large 
sums  as  were  iuvolved  could  not  be  entrusted 


to  amalgamated  banks.  The  State  control 
of  banks  should  be  very  stringent  and  such 
control  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  people 
of  India.  The  Raja  of  Cassimbazaar  supported 
the  resolution  and  also  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya,  who  pointed  out  that  Indian  banking 
was  in  a  very  backward  condition  and  that  the 
enormous  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
which  had  grown  up  in  India  required  sound 
banking  facihties.  The  Finance  Member  said 
that  Government  supported  many  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  those  who  had  spoken  in  favour 
of  the  resolution.  It  was,  he  said,  a  matter 
of  Urgency  that  the  people  of  India  should  be 
encouraged  to  overcome  their  hoarding  habits. 
He  was  not,  however,  altogether  in  favour  of 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  State  Bank. 
The  Presidency  Banks  had  earned  on  when  the 
Government  ha,d  their  hands  full  and  after  the 
armistice  the  amalgamation  of  the  Banks  w^as 
suggested  and  the  opening  of  a  number  of 
branches  had  been  promised.  At  present  the 
main  object  was  to  push  forward  the  work 
in  hand  under  present  arrangements  and, 
when  the  latter  had  somewhat  developed,  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  Bank  in  India 
could  be  given  consideration  to.  Mr.  Sarma's 
resolution  w^as  put  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Crum  then  moved  a  resolution  :  ' '  That 
the  Council  should  recommend  the  electrifi- 
cation of  the  suburban  railways  within 
2.5  miles  of  Calcutta  and  improvement  generally 
of  the  local  passenger  transport  and  travelling 
facilities.  By  the  electrification  of  suburban 
railways  much  quicker  train  service  would  be 
possible.  Great  numbers  of  clerks  and  others 
were  compelled  to  li^•e  outside  Calcutta  owing  to 
the  lack  of  accommodation  in  the  city  itself.  As 
it  was,  owing  to  the  bad  train  service,  very  many 
people  had  to  catch  a  train  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  get  to  their  offices 
in  time.  The  Member  for  Commerce  and 
Industry  said  that  Government  had  no  hesitation 
in  accepting  the  resolution.  He  declared  that 
he  hoped  to  discuss  the  matter  further  the 
officials  concerned  when  he  visited  Calcutta 
in  the  cold  weather.  The  resolution  was 
accordingly  adopted.  Mr.  Sachidananda  Slnha 
then  moved  the  following  resolution.  "  Iliat 
this  Council  recommends  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
make  a  representation  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  (or,  if  not,  to  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment) that  an  Indian  Member  chosen  from  the 
non-ofiicial  Indian  members  of  the  Council  be 
appointed  to  the  Indian  Army  Commission 
recently  constituted."  He  said  that,  as  there 
had  been  an  impression  in  India  for  numy 
years  that  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  Army 
had  been  much  greater  than  the  finances  of 
India  could  stand,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
pubhc  man  be  appointed  to  the  Comniittee 
to  give  his  advice  to  the  military  members. 
General  Bingley  announced  that  Covernment 
had  anticipated  the  objection  to  the  Resolution 
and  had  appointed  Major  Sir  Umar  Hayat 
Khan  to  the  Commission.  He  also  mentioned 
that  the  other  nunnljers  of  the  Committee  would 
be  President  Viscount  Esher :  Members,  Sir 
Michael  O'Dwyer;  Lieut.- General  Sir  H.  V. 
Cox;  Lieutenant  General  Sir  W.  C.  Jacob; 
Lieut.  General  Sir  H.  Hudson;  Lieut. 
General   Sir   J.   P.   Du   Caue;  Sir  G.  Fell, 
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Major  Genearl  Sir  W.  Gillman ;  and  Secretary, 
Brigadier  General  C.  M.  Wagstaff.  Pandit 
Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  declared  that  he  was 
disappointed  in  the  statement  made  by  General 
Bingley.  He  did  not  desire  to  say  anything 
discourteous  against  Sir  Timer  Hayat  Khan 
but  he  did  not  think  that  the  selection  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  Indian  people.  The 
questions  to  be  decided  greatly  affected  the 
life  of  the  people  of  India  as  a  whole.  Although 
he  greatly  respected  military  men,  he  did  not 
think  the  latter  were  capable  of  judging  of 
things  which  had  so  intimate  a  connection 
with  the  life  of  the  people.  The  time  for  ad- 
journment arrived  while  the  Pandit  was  still 
speaking  and  he  was  asked  to  resume  his  seat. 

At  the  meeting  on  September  24  the  Law 
Member  presented  the  Keport  ot  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Bill  further  to  amend  the 
Provincial  Insolvency  Act,  1907,  the  Bill  to 
amend  the  Indian  Arms  Act,  1878,  the  Indian 
Coinage  Act,  1906,  the  Cantonments  Act, 
1910,  the  Cinematograph  Act,  1918,  the 
Indian  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1859  and  1883, 
and  the  Bill  to  remove  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  the  money 
market  by  Companies.  They  were  all  passed 
without  discussion. 

The  Finance  Member  then  moved  for  leave 
to  introduce  a  Bill  further  to  amend  the  Indian 
Paper  Currency  (Amendment)  Act,  1917, 
and  also  that  His  Excellency  should  suspend 
the  rules  of  business,  and  admit  the  Bill  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  introducing  the 
Bill  (for  details,  vide  The  Laws  of  1919)  Mr. 
Howard  said  that  the  amount  of  Treasury 
Bills  outstanding  amounted  to  50  crores  and 
advances  to  the  amount  of  13  crores  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Presidency  Banks.  As  for 
other  measures  which  would  meet  the  present 
difficulty,  Mr.  Howard  said  that  these  were 
firstly  the  sales  of  new  Treasury  Bills,  secondly 
further  ways  and  means  advances  from  the 
Presidency  Banks,  thirdly,  remittances  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
tirst,  he  said,  only  postponed  the  evil  day. 
As  for  the  second,  it  was  improbable  that  banks 
could  let  Government  have  any  more  funds, 
and  it  was  indeed  very  likely  that  they  would 
have  to  ask  for  the  return  of  previous  advances. 
In  regard  to  the  third,  all  members  knew  the 
stringent  position  as  regards  silver,  and  as  far 
as  gold  was  concerned,  the  present  Bill  provided 
that  the  issue  of  notes  was  to  be  backed  by  gold 
coming  from  the  United  States.  The  reason 
for  the  present  urgency  of  the  measure  was  that 
Government  had  deferred  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill  to  the  last  possible  moment  owing 
to  the  undesirability  of  such  a  financial  measure. 
Hao  Bahadur  B.  N.  Sarma  opposed  the  Bill. 
He  described  it  as  a  tinkering  measure.  The 
normal  channels  for  the  flow  of  gold  and  silver 
must  be  re-opened,  and  the  issue  of  more  notes 
must  be  backed  by  the  British  Treasury.  The 
Bill  was  then  taken  into  consideration  and 
passed. 

The  debate  on  the  Indemnity  Bill  was 

then  resumed.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya 
moved  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  should  be 
examined  by  a  select  committee  as  the  matter 
was  an  extremely  important  one.  The  motion 
was  put  to  the  Council  and  negatived.  The 
Hoijoe- Member  then  introduced  two  amendments, 


the  first  providing  the  substitution  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill  the  words  "  Martial 
law  has  been  in  force  *'  for  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  restoring 
order  to  resort  to  martial  law,  the  second  that 
in  the  second  clause  of  the  preamble  the  word 
"  certain "  be  inserted  between  the  words 
"  indemnity "  and  "  officers.".  The  object 
of  the  amendments  was  to  remove  any  objection 
as  to  whether  martial  law  was  justified  or  not. 
Both  amendments  were  passed.  The  Home 
Member  introduced  an  amendment  that  for 
the  words  "commencement  of  this  Act"  the 
words  **26th  August  1919"  be  substituted. 
This  amendment  was  adopted.  Pandit  Madan 
Mohan  Malaviya  proposed  that  for  the  words 
'*  Provided  that  such  officer  or  person  has 
acted  in  good  faith  and  in  the  reasonable 
belief  that  his  action  was  necessary"  be  sub- 
tituted  for  the  words  "Provided  always  that  the 
indemnity  hereby  granted  is  granted  upon 
this  supposition  and  condition  and  all  such 
acts  etc.  shall  have  been  done  bona  Ihle  neces- 
sarily and  properly  and  without  needless 
severity  in  furtherance  and  extension  of  the 
objects  for  which  martial  law  was  proclaimed 
as  aforesaid."  The  amendment  was  rejected. 
There  were  three  amendments  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Sarma,  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya 
and  Mr.  Sinha.  All  the  three  amendments 
objected  to  clause  2  as  at  present  constituted  as 
being  unsound  law.  All  the  amendments 
were  rejected.  Eao  Bahadur  B.  N.  Sarma 
moved  that  clause  4  be  omitted.  Among  his 
objections  to  the  clause  was  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  right  of  appeal  against  sentences 
pronounced  under  martial  law  was  tak^en  away 
and  that  in  some  cases  the  evidence  was 
not  clearly  recorded  while  in  others  there  was 
no  clear  judgment.  The  Home  Member  pointed 
out  that  the  clause  Mas  necessary.  He  had 
already  announced  that  two  High  Court  Judges 
would  revise  the  sentences  of  the  summary 
courts  constituted  under  martial  law  and  those 
who  had  only  committed  offences  against 
military  regulations  and  not  against 
ordinary  law  Mould  be  released.  If  the  clause 
were  omitted,  a  number  of  dangerous  criminals 
would  be  thrown  on  the  country.  The  amend- 
ment was  accordingly  rejected.  Tlie  next 
amendment  was  to  the  effect  that  the  words 
**in  certain  cases  subject  to  limitation  specified 
here  and  below  "  be  added  to  paragraph  3  of 
the  preamble  and  was  adopted.  Pandit  Madan 
Mohan  Malaviya  then  moved  that  sub-clause 
{b)  be  inserted  as  a  new  clause  7  and  that  to  the 
said  new  clause  certain  words  be  added,  the 
object  of  which  was  that  any  order  made  by 
His  Majesty  in  Council  on  any  appeal  presented 
by  any  individual  against  any  conviction 
or  sentence  passed  by  a  tribunal  constituted 
under  martial  law  might  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  any  other  person  in  a  similar  case.  The 
Home  Member  refused  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, but  announced  that  Government  would 
feel  bound  to  extend  any  finding  of  His  Majesty 
in  Council  with  regard  to  one  particular  case 
to  similar  cases.  Replying  to  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Saima  that  an  addition  be  made  to 
clause  7  to  the  effect  that  the  Act  should  be  in 
force  till  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  to  inquire  into 
the  recent  disorders  made  its  report  and  for  a 
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period  of  three  months  thereafter,  tlie  Home 
Member  repeated  his  statement  that  the  Bill 
under  discussion  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
^^  ith  the  findings  of  the  Commission  and  Mr. 
Sarma's  motion  was  rejected. 

At  the  final  sitting  on  September  25,  a  num- 
ber of  speeches  were  delivered  on  the  Bill  which 
was  put  to  the  Council  and  passed. 

The  Viceroy  then  said  that  it  was  usual  for 
the  Viceroy  to  address  members  both  before 


and  after  a  session  of  the  Council.  In  the 
present  circumstances,  however,  he  thought 
that  the  Honorary  Men^bers  Avould  prefer 
to  close  the  session  as  soon  as  possible.  Within 
the  last  three  weeks  he  had  dealt  comprehen- 
sively with  matters  of  importance  and  nothing 
fui-ther  had  transpired  since  then.  It  only 
remained  for  him  to  thank  the  members  for 
their  work  and  wished  them  godspeed  and  safe 
return  to  their  homes. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  dne  die. 
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At  the  March  session  of  the  Bombay  Legislative 
f!ouncil  H.  E.  Sir  George  Lloyd  presided  for  the 
first  time  and  in  his  introductory  speech  he  refer- 
red to  the  services  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army  and 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  achievements  of  Mahratta 
soldiers  in  the  fighting  line.  After  referring  to 
the  outbreak  of  Influenza  and  cholera  in  the 
Presidency  and  to  the  prospect  of  famine  in  the 
near  future  His  Excellency  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
officers  of  Government  who  had  borne  the  immense 
strain  entailed  upon  them  by  the  war  and  who, 
in  spite  of  a  depleted  staff,  had  discharged  then: 
duties  with  courage,  ability  and  loyalty  to  the 
interests  of  the  country.  He  explained  his  views 
on  social  reform  and  foreshadowed  the  increasing 
and  permanent  interest  of  Government  in  educa- 
tion, the  improvement  of  sanitation  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  Government  officers 
in  the  lower  grades.  He  emphasised  the  need 
for  housing  reform  and  for  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  labour  in  Bombay  asking  for 
such  measures  as  Government  might  take  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  press  and  the  public. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Parekh  speaking  as  the 
father  of  the  Council  thanked  His  Excellency 
and  assured  him  of  the  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Council. 

The  Budget  estimates  for  1919-1920  were 
introduced  by  the  Hon.  Carmichael.  The 
Budget  for  1919-20  opened  with  a  balance  of 
4,61,26  which,  it  was  anticipated,  would  be  raised 
to  4,62,98  by  the  close  of  the  year,  the  total  re- 
venue being  estimated  at  10,38,27  and  the  total 
expenditure  at  10,36,55.    The  estimates  thus 


tress  in  consequence  of  the  present  agricultura 
situation.  Direct  expenditure  on  famine  relief 
was  estimated  at  50,00  for  1918-19  and  45,00  for 
1919-20,  one- fourth  of  which  was  a  charge  on 
Provincial  Revenues,  the  rest  being  borne  by 
Imperial. 

The  Hon.  Major  Fernandes  obtained  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile 

smoking,  the  operative  part  of  which  provided 
against  any  person  selling  to  a  person  under  the 
age  of  18  any  tobacco  under  penalty  of  a  fine  on 
a  first  conviction  not  exceeding  Ks.  20  and  Rs.  100 
in  the  case  of  the  second  and  subsequent  convic- 
tions. The  Bill  further  authorised  a  police 
officer  to  seize  tobacco  in  the  possession  of  any 
person  under  the  age  of  18.  This  Bill  came  up 
for  the  first  reading  at  the  September  session  and 
at  the  end  of  a  lengthy  debate  was  withdraMU, 
the  Government  attitude  on  the  subject  being 
neutral. 

A  motion  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Parekh 
recommended  that  the  supply  of  fodder  to 

the  people  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  require- 
ments of  plough  and  milch  cattle  but  should  bo 
large  enough  to  meet  the  need  of  cattle  of  all 
ages.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pursho- 
tamdas  Thakurdas  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
within  the  scope  of  practical  politics,  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Carmichael  opposed  it  on  behalf  of  Govern- 
ment. The  motion  was  lost  on  being  put  to  the 
vote. 

The  Hon.  Sardar  Syed  Ali  El  Edroos  moved  a 
resolution  recommending  that  the  Koran  should 


exhibited  a  surplus  of  1,72.   The  total  revenue '  be  taught  during  school  hours  in  all  Muni- 


showed  an  advance  of  95,19  over  the  current 
year's  budget  and  of  57*08  over  the  revised 
estimate.  The  total  expenditure  showed  an  in- 
crease of  1,33,53  over  the  current  year's  budget 
and  of  1,24,66  over  the  revised  estimate.  The 
budget  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  included 


cipal  Urdu  schools  where  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Act  may  be  in  force,  provided  that  the 
expenses  of  such  teaching  are  borne  by  the  locai 
Muslim  Community.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Bhurgri 
was  for  amending  the  motion  so  as  to  read  that 
the  Koran  should  be  taught  outside  school  hours. 


9,80  for  expenditure  out  of  unexpended  balances '  After  a  number  of  speakers   had   spoken,  Sir 


of  the  Imperial  grants  given  for  education,  sanita- 
tion, agriculture  and  allied  objects  and  medical 
elief  since  the  year  1911-12.  The  budget  also 
provided  about  47,00  on  account  of  the  grant  of 
war  allowances  or  about  40,00  in  excess  of  the 
charges  for  grain  compensation  allowance  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  paid  to  the  low  paid 
establishments.  Also  provision  was  made  for 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  dis- 


Ibrahim  RahimtuUa  deprecated  the  advocacy  of 
a  measure  which  would  still  further  handicap  tht; 
Muslim  pupils  in  the  race  for  education,  as  com- 
pared with  non-Muslim  pupils.  Muslim  pupils 
were  now  compelled  to  study  Urdu  in  addition 
to  one  of  the  local  vernaculars  before  they  could 
study  English.  The  effect  of  passing  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  to  compel  him  to  undergo  instruc- 
tion in  the  Koran  during  school  hours.  Speaking 


{Figures  in  thousands  of  rupees.) 
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as  a  Mussulman,  he  said  this  was  not  in  the 
interests  of  Mnssalmans  themselves.  On  behalf 
t)^  (loveniment,  he  could  accept  iieithei"  the 
original  motioji  nur  tiic  amendiiient. 

The  Hon.  Dewan  llaiiadur  K.  K.  (Jodb()l( 
moved  that  the  Government  of  Bombay  be  re- 
commended to  move  the  Government  of  India  to 
revise  the  feeder  railway  terms  of  1913  and 
1914  to  suit  the  present  financial  conditions  in 
India,  so  as  to  induce  private  capital  to  come  in 
freely  for  the  starting  of  the  feeder  railways  that 
were  required  for  the  development  of  the  Presi- 
dency. After  several  speakers  had  supported 
the  motion  it  was  withdrawn  at  the  request  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Carmichael,  who  said  that  Govern- 
ment were  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  this  matter.  . 

'Jlre  Hon.  Mr.  Strangman  next  moved  that 
early  steps  be  taken  towards  the  erection  of  a 
new  court-house  for  the  Court  of  the  Judicial 
Commissioner  of  Sind  and  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  existing  Court  with  an  adequate 
and  competent  staff.  He  described  the  existhig 
Court  house  as  obsolete  and  insanitary,  and  lack- 
ing in  modern  conveniences,  and  the  staff,  which 
was  paid  on  a  lower  level  than  the  correspond- 
ing Courts  of  Oudh  and  the  Central  Provinces 
as  inefficient  and  overworked.  The  motion  was 
strongly  supported  by  members  from  Sind  and  was 
accepted  on  behalf  of  Government  after  it  had 
))een  explained  that  the  financial  provision  made 
in  1914  for  this  purpose  could  not  be  utilised 
owing  to  the  war.  The  budget  for  the  coming 
official  year  contained  provisions  for  it. 

At  the  July  meeting  ot  the  Council  the  Hon- 
Mr.  G.  K.  Parekh  moved  a  resolution  with  regard 
to  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  expressing 
the  profound  thankfulness  of  the  Council  and 
tendering  its  congratulations  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  Allies.  His  Excellency,  in  putting  the 
resolution  to  the  Council,  said  the  whole  Empire 
including  India  had  emerged  secure  from  the 
struggle  with  unstained  honour.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  war  would  bring  new  responsibilities 
to  India  and  it  was  the  task  of  his  Government 
and  the  members  of  the  Council  to  guide  India's 
national  aspirations  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
awakening  of  which  the  British  people  were  re- 
sponsible, but  he  asked  them  to  remember  that 
national  development  was  perfected  by  steady 
advance  rather  than  by  forced  marches. 

After  the  Budget  Debate  the  Bill  further  to 
amend  the  Bombay  Port  Trust  Act,  the  Bill 
further  to  amend  the  Bombay  Local  Boards  Act 
and  the  Government  Occupants  (Sind)  Act  were 
carried  through  the  tliree  stages  without  discus- 
sion. The  Bill  to  amend  the  Bombay  City 
Tobacco  Act  was  read  a  first  time  aud  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

Among  the  resoln.tions  was  one  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Paranjpye  recommending  Government  to 
Issue  instructions  to  Commissioners  and  Collectors 
asking  them  to  include  among  the  nominated 
members  of  the  various  local  boards  and  munici- 
palities suitable  men  from  the  depressed  classes 
whenever  such  men  were  available.  The  Govern- 
ment accepted  this  resolution  with  a  modification 
that  the  officers  in  question  should  give  effect 
to  this  recommendation"  as  far  as  possible,"  and 
thus  modified;  the  resolution  was  carried.  Another 
resolution  was  moved  ))y  tlic  Hon.  Mr.  Belvi 


who  asked  the  Government  to  make  it  compu 
sory  on  all  Municipalities  and  local  bodies  in  tlie 
I'rcsidenry  to  throw  open  the  existinu-  wells  and 
dharamsiialas  owned  by  them  to  members  of  th'. 
untoucliahic  classes  or  to  maintain  separate 
wells  and  dharamshalas  for  their  use.  The  Council 
was  divided  on  the  question.  The  champions 
of  the  depressed  classes  urged  that  since  the 
latter  contributed  to  the  revenues  of  the  local 
bodies  they  were  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  work^^ 
constructed  from  the  general  funds.  Against 
this,  it  was  urged  that,  if  the  resolution  was  put 
into  effect,  it  would  hurt  the  religious  suscepti- 
b.lities  of  the  people  of  the  higher  classes  and 
would  widen  the  gulf  between  the  two  classes  of 
the  people.  The  Government  view,  which  was 
put  forward  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Ibrahim  Rahimtulla, 
was  that  this  Avas  a  matter  which  came  within 
the  pro\dnce  of  the  local  bodies  themselves,  ami 
the  Government  had  no  legal  po\\'er  to  compel 
municipahties  and  local  boards  to  act  in  the 
manner  suggested  in  the  resolution.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  did  not  propose  to  take  any 
decided  line  on  the  question,  but  left  it  to  the 
Council  to  decide  it  themselves.  On  being  put 
to  the  vote,  both  the  resolution  and  an  amend- 
ment were  lost. 

At  the  September  session  of  the  Council  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  made  a  pronouncement 
on  the  housing  problem  in  Bombay  City,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  hoped  to  arrive  at  some 
concrete  proposals  for  the  solution  of  this  problem 
within  six  months  of  his  arrival.  But  the  attention 
of  Government  had  been  occupied  by  distur- 
bances and  agitations  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year  to  the  detriment  of  all  other  business. 
Government  had  extended  the  period  of  the 
Rent  Act  in  Bombay  not  as  a  substitute  for  hous- 
ing operations  but  as  a  necessary  palliative  to 
those  who  needed  it  for  another  two  years  during 
the  time  the  Government  plans  were  being  matur- 
ed and  schemes  undertaken.  The  demand  for 
accommodation  was  confined  not  only  to  the 
labouring  classes  but  almost  to  every  other  class, 
whether  Indian  or  European.  They  must  provide 
at  least  fifty  thousand  one -room  tenements  for 
the  labouring  classes  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
Government  as  an  authority  were  going  to  do 
something  but  they  counted  on  other  local  autho- 
rities such  as  the  Port  Trust,  Railways  and  others. 

A  resolution  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas  urging  Government  to  accelerate  the 
pace  of  construction  of  irrigation  works 
in  the  Presidency  led  to  a  lengthy  debate.  H.  E. 
the  Governor  assured  the  Council  that  it-  was 
merely  a  question  of  finance  and  said  that  Govern- 
ment did  not  subscribe  to  the  point  of  view  put 
forward  by  some  members  that  these  irrigation 
works  should  be  looked  at  from  the  percentage 
of  profit  they  gave.  Government  looked  at  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  immense 
indirect  good  they  did  to  the  owners  of  land. 
Mr.  Thakurdas  pressed  for  a  division  which 
resulted  in  the  resolution  being  carried  by  22 
votes  against  17.  Another  resolution  Irom  the 
same  honourable  member  asking  the  Government 
to  offer  further  inducements  to  cultivators  to 
sink  wells  was  also  discussed  at  some  length,  but 
in  view  of  the  otflcial  explanation  that  the  data 
regarding  the  number  of  wells  in  the  Presidency 
were  not  yet  ready,  he  0  btained  permission  to 
postpone  it. 
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H.  E.  Lord  Willingdon  reconstituted  thu 
Council  in  July  and  in  doing  iso  lie  lias,  in  a 
certain  degree,  anticipated  the  Montagu -Chelms- 
ford reforms  by  the  nomination  to  the  Council 
of  a  number  of  Indians  to  represent  the  minori- 
ties who  would  otherwise  remain  unrepresented 
and  by  increasing  the  non-official  majority. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council 
was  held  in  February,    The  avowed  object 
of  this  session  was  the  consideration  of  the 
amended   draft   financial  statement.    Tint  it 
happened  that  by  far  the  most  important 
legislative  business  of  the  year  was  accomplished 
at  this  session.    The  Hon'ble  Mr.  B.  V.  Nara- 
simha  Ayyar  brought  in  a  motion    for  the 
adjournment  of  the  house  for  24  hours  on  the 
ground  that  certain  paragraphs  which  appeared 
in  the  Administration  Report  of  the  Presidency 
betrayed  an  attitude  antagonistic  to  popular 
aspirations,  that  the  Government  were  creating 
the  impression  that  they  were  taking  sides  with 
the  capitalists  in  the  economic  struggle  of  the 
labourers.    He    adduced,    as    an  additional 
reason  for  the  motion  that  it  was  widely  be- 
lieved that  the  circular  which  was  then  under 
circulation  among  the  members  of  the  Indian 
(Jivil  Service  was  engineered  by  the  Govern- 
ment   and    that    the    Government  should 
openly  dissociate  themselves  from  both  these 
allegations.    H.    E.   the    Governor,  however, 
disallowed  the  motion.    The  Hon'ble  Member 
stated  that  the  ruling  had  not  the  support  of 
any  provision  of    law  or  statutory  rule  and 
protested  against  the  ruhng  by  leaving  the 
Council  Chamber  for  a  few  hours.    The  Hon'ble 
Sir  Alexander  Cardew  then  presented  the  draft 
Financial  Statement,  the  discussions  on  which 
extended   for    over    three    days.     On  the 
succeeding  four  days  the  consideration  of  the 
Madras  (!ity  Municipal  Bill  and  the  Madras 
Agricultural  Pests  and  Diseases  Bill  was  the 
chief  business.   The  Madras  City  Municipal 
Bill   was  by  far  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  that  the  Council  had  before  it  during 
the  administration  of  Lord  Pentland  and  no  less 
than  four  and  a  half  days  at  this  session  and 
nearly  two  days  at  the  March  session  were 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of    its  various 
clauses.    No  less  than  130  amendments  were 
proposed  to  the  various  sections  of  the  Bill. 
They  related,  among  other  things,  to  the  secur- 
ing of  the  panel    system    of  appointing  its 
chief  executive  officer,  powers  for  fixing  the 
salary  that  should  be  paid  to  the  higher  officers, 
the  representation  of  the  Muhammadans  and 
other  minorities,  the   prevention   of  persons 
interested  in  contracts  with  the  Corporation 
from  becoming  members  of  the  Corporation 
(Council  and  for  securing  additional  powers  for 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes.    The  amendments 
were  given  full  consideration  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  such  of  them  as  were  not  opposed  to 
the  principles  underlying  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, were  accepted  by  the  Government.  The 
Bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  finally  accepted 
by  the  Council  gave  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions   of    the    Decentralisation  Commission 
in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  Local  (iovern- 
ment  of  the  City  Municipal  Corporation.  It 
conferred  on  the  Council  full    control  over 


taxation  and  the  budget  sul»jt'ci  only  to  certain 
statutory  hmitations  and  full  powers  in  regard 
to  the  staff,  the  right  of  the  Local  Government 
to  exercise  a  veto  in  the  case  of  certain  high 
officials  being  now  reserved.  It  transferred 
many  powers  from  the  Local  Government  to  the 
Council  and  from  the  Council  or  the  Standing 
Committee  to  the  Standing  Committee  or  the 
Commissioner.  It  also  increased  the  borrowing 
powers  of  the  Corporation  and  authorised  it  to 
raise  new  taxes.  The  changes  introduced  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Corporation  and  in  the 
mechanism  of  its  working  will  have  the  effect 
of  popularising  the  administration  and  associat- 
ing a  much  wider  circle  of  people  in  the  task. 
The  motion  for  the  City  Municipal  Bill  being 
])assed  into  law  had,  however,  to  be  deferred 
to  the  meeting  held  in  March  as  the  sanction 
of  the  Government  of  India  had  to  be  obtained 
on  certain  details.  An  interesting  scene  occur- 
red when  the  motion  that  the  BiU  be  passed 
into  law  was  brought  in.  The  Hon'ble  Mr. 
B.  V.  Narasimha  Ayyar,  in  opposing  it,  began 
to  read  his  speech  in  Tamil.  The  President  of 
the  Council  (Lord  Pentland)  pointed  out  that 
though  the  matter  was  not  provided  for  by  the 
rules  he  would  advise  the  gentleman  to  adopt 
the  usual  practice.  Mr.  Narasimha  Ayyar, 
however,  declined  to  do  so  and  asked  for  a  ruling 
prohibiting  a  speech  in  Tamil.  The  President 
had  to  rule  him  out  of  order  as  it  was  contrary 
to  the  traditional  practice  of  the  house. 

The  Madras  Agricultural  Pests  and 
Diseases  Bill  was  then  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  few  amendments  proposed  to  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  related  to  matters  of  detail. 
They  were  mostly  accepted  by  the  Government. 
The  non- official  members,  in  giving  their  sup- 
port to  this  Government  measure,  recognised 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  beneficent  legislation 
intended  for  the  welfare  of  the  agriculturists 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Bill  was 
passed  into  law  on  the  13th  February,  1919. 

Of  the  resolutions  on  matters  of  general 
public  interest  moved  at  the  March  meeting, 
the  one  on  which  attention  was  keenly 
centred  was  that  brought  forward  by  tlie 
Hon'ble  Mr.  B.  V.  Narasimha  Ayyar  that 
a  committee  of  officials  and  non- officials 
be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  grievances 
of  the  public  regarding  the  distribution  or 
supply  of  kerosine  oil,  paddy  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life.  Allied  to  tliis  resolution  were 
those  brought  forward  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  K. 
Rama  Ayyangar  for  the  allotment  of  funds  to 
relieve  distress  caused  by  the  high  prices  of 
food-stuffs  and  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  B.  Venkata- 
pathi  Eaju  asking  for  the  issue  of  instructions 
to  the  Director  of  Civil  Supplies  to  remove  the 
inter- district  restrictions  on  the  transport  of 
food-stuffs.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
Council  took  part  in  the  debate.  The  Hon'ble 
Sir  A.  Cardew,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
explained  that  the  Government  were  alive  to 
the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  the  situation. 
While  they  sympathised  with  the  hard  lot  of 
the  people  created  by  the  high  prices  which 
were  unparalleled  in  history,  even  in  the  worst 
famines,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  restj  ic- 
tions  on  transiiort  were  necessary. 
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The  resolution  recommending  that  steps  be  > 
taken  to  initiate  legislation  for  checking  the 
growth  of  juvenile  smoking  was  next  consi- 
dered. The  Government  were  not  satisfied 
that  on  the  information  before  them  legislation 
on  the  subject  could  be  undertaken.  The 
mover  withdrew  it  on  the  assurance  given  by 
the  Government  that  they  will  communicate 
the  discussions  on  the  resolution  to  the  local 
bodies  for  their  opinions  and  invite  also  the 
opinions  of  other  Local  Governments.  The 
next  resolution  related  to  the  proposal  that 
certain  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  made  in  their  resolution  on 
Local  Self- Government  for  the  non-officiali- 
sation  of  local  bodies  should  be  given  effect 
to  immediately.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  P.  Raja- 
gopalachariar,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
promised  that  the  suggestion  would  be  consi- 
dered in  connection  with  the  District  Munici- 
palities and  Local  Boards'  Bills  which  were 
then  under  revision.  The  resolution  was 
thereupon  withdrawn.  A  resolution  suggest- 
ing that  the  Government  of  India  should  be 
approached  for  a  lump  grant  for  the  develop- 
ment of  industries  in  this  Presidency  was  also 
withdrawn  when  the  Government  pointed  out 
that  under  the  existing  financial  relations,  the 
proposal  was  unacceptable. 

At  the  April  meeting,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Tod- 
hunter  presented  the  Budget  for  1919-20.  A 
Bill  to  amend  the  Madras  Outports  Fees  Act 
was  then  introduced  and  referred  to  a  select 
committee. 

The  Council  newly  constituted  by  H.  E, 
Lord  Willingdon  met  on  the  13th  August. 

A  motion  to  amend  the  rules  of  debate  so 
that  English  might  be  the  sole  medium  of 
debate  in  Council  was  brought  forward  by  the 
Hon'ble  the  Advocate-General,  seconded  and 
approved.  The  report  of  the  select  committee 
on  the  Outports  Landing  and  Shipping  Fees 
Bill  was  then  presented  ;  the  Bill  and  the  report 
were  then  taken  into  consideration  and  the 
motion  that  the  Bill  be  passed  into  law  was 
carried.  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Madras  Civil 
Courts  Act  was  also  passed  into  law  without 
reference  to  a  select  committee.  A  Bill  to 
amend  the  Madras  Forest  Act,  which  was 
purely  of  a  non- contentious  nature  and  which 
was  entirely  a  sequel  to  the  recent  appointment 
of  a  Chief  Conservator  of  Forests  who  took  the 
place  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  regard  to 
forest  administration,  was  then  brought  forward 


and  it  was  passed  into  law.  The  non-official 
members  then  elected  the  Finance  Committee 
for  the  coming  year. 

At  the  November  session  the  interpel° 
lations  numbered  320  and  there  were  35 
resolutions.  Lord  Willingdon  took  the  occasion 
to  exhort  the  inter  pell  ators  to  have  some  con- 
sideration for  the  overworked  Secretariat  and 
to  use  their  powers  of  interpellation  only  in 
regard  to  matters  of  real  public  interest,  and 
suggested  that  the  Publicity  Board  and  the 
Editor's  Table  may  be  freely  used  to  obtain  the 
information  they  wanted.  He  also  advised 
them  to  take  the  District  Ofl^cers  more  into 
their  confidence  as  most  of  the  matters  inter- 
pellated upon  were  within  their  knowledge. 

Of  the  legislative  measures  the  Village 
Courts  Bill,  though  a  small  measure,  was  of 
great  importance  for  rural  India.  The  Bill 
was  passed  into  law  and  vests  full  and  autono- 
mous powers  in  the  hands  of  villagers  to  deal 
with  the  civil  and  criminal  litigation,  the  former 
up  to  Rs.  50  and  the  latter  confined  to  petty 
cases  of  theft  and  mischief  arising  in  the 
village.  These  courts  are  to  be  panchayet 
courts,  the  members  of  which  will  be  wholly 
elected  by  the  villagers,  the  members,  in  turn, 
electing  their  President.  These  courts  will 
practically  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  village 
litigation.  It  is  hoped  that  this  measure  will 
tend  to  check  the  volume  of  wasteful  htigation 
characteristic  of  South  Indian  villages  in 
recent  years.  The  District  Municipalities 
Bill  was  a  comprehensive  measure  introduced 
to  revise  and  bring  up-to-date  the  law  relating 
to  these  bodies  which  are  springing  into  exist- 
ence in  ever  increasing  numbers  in  the  Presi- 
dency. As  in  the  case  of  the  City  Municipal 
Act,  the  measure  is  intended  to  vest  larger 
powers  in  the  municipal  bodies,  increase  their 
elective  element  and  develop  their  resources 
with  a  view  to  enabling  them  to  provide  for 
social  amenities  of  the  communities  better  and 
more  efficiently.  Non-official  members  sought 
to  have  the  measure  postponed  till  after  the 
Reforms  had  been  introduced,  as  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Bill  could  be  further  enlarged 
and  made  a  better  instrument  of  popular  and 
progressive  reform  in  urban  areas  in  the  districts. 
This,  however,  was  strongly  resisted  by  the 
Government  and  by  a  section  of  non-officials 
who  felt  that  to  postpone  it  would  be  to  throw 
away  an  amount  of  labour  and  thought  bestowed 
on  the  Bill,  which,  even  its  opponents  admitted, 
was  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  Act. 


Bengal  Legislative  Council. 


From  the  legislative  point  of  view  the  year 
was  an  outstanding  one,  for  not  only  was  the 
cold  weather  session  of  the  Bengal  Legislative 
f!ouncil  the  most  fruitful  for  several  years  in 
measures  actually  passed,  but  two  acts  passed 
marked  a  new  stage  in  legislative  practice  in 
the  Province.  These  were  the  Juvenile  Smok- 
ing Act  and  the  Bengal  Primary  Education 
Act,  the  first  private  member's  bills  to  be 
passed  in  the  Bengal  Council.  Dr.  Suhrawardy 
was  the  author  of  the  former  and  Babu  Surendra 
Nalh  Roy   of   the  latter.   When  Mr.  Roy 


introduced  his  Bill  the  whole  question  of  pri- 
mary education  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Bill,  when  it  had 
been  amended  by  the  Select  Committee,  fitted 
in  so  well  with  the  views  of  the  Government 
as  to  the  best  method  of  proceeding  with  the 
extension  of  primary  education  that  they 
accepted  Mr.  Roy's  measure  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  mean  a  large  measure  in  advance. 

The  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill,  a  measure  to 
amend  the  Tenancy  Act  in  various  formal 
and  minor  detail,  was  passed  at  the  first  meeting 
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<)t  the  year  on  January  21,  while  the  most 
important  measure  to  become  law  was  the 
Village  Self-Government  Act,  introduced 
by  Lord  Sinha  in  April  of  the  previous  year, 
and  not  actually  passed  until  the  last  meeting 
of  the  cold  weather  session  on  April  14th.  The 
object  of  this  Act  is  to  establish  elective  village 
committees  to  administer  village  affairs  and 
exercise  restricted  judicial  powers.  This  mea- 
sure proved  to  be  very  controversial,  and  when 
it  emerged  from  the  Select  Committee  there 
were  so  many  amendments  to  it  that  a  motion 
\vas  carried  to  re -commit  it  to  the  Committee. 
It  came  to  the  Council  again  at  the  April  meet- 
ing, and  even  then  did  not  satisfy  the  non- 
official  members,  for  the  amendments  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  numbered  221.  Their 
disposal  took  the  greater  part  of  two  days, 
and  79  were  lost,  62  M'ithdrawn,  62  fell  through, 
being  consequential,  and  12  were  accepted. 
This  Bill  was  piloted  through  the  Council  by 
Sir  Henry  Wheeler,  in  the  absence  through 
illness  of  the  Maharaja  of  Burdwan. 

On  February  18,  after  the  Village  Self- 
government  Bill  had  been  sent  back  to  the 
Committee,  Bai  Mahendra  Chandra  IVIitter 
moved  that  Government  take  steps  to  standar- 
dise prices  of  foodstuffs  and  cloth.  Sir 
Henry  Wheeler  admitted  that  prices  were  high 
and  that  the  poor  were  suffering,  but  said  they 
could  not  bring  forward  such  a  remedy  for 
a  matter  which  was  not  provincial  but  a 
question  for  all  India,  nay  of  all  the  world.  He 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  with  which  any 
system  of  control  was  beset,  and  said  he  did 
not  think  it  wise  to  disturb  normal  trade  condi* 
tions  or  upset  the  market,  though  they  were 
watching  the  situation  carefully  and  should 
action  appear  necessary  they  would  take  it. 
The  resolution  was  defeated. 

During  the  Budget  debate,  which  extended 
(>\or  three  days,  a  number  of  interesting  re- 
solutions were  moved. 

Mr.  Phelps  proposed  that  two  lakhs  be 
proNided  for  improving  the  medical  services 
in  the  hospitals  in  Calcutta,  but,  on  Sir  Henry 
Wheeler  assuring  him  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Government  of  reducing 
[  expenditure  on  Calcutta  hospitals  during  the 
I  year,  the  honorary  member  withdrew  his 
motion. 

Rai  Radha  Churn  Pal  moved  that  five  lakhs 
,  be  provided  for  the  extension  of  primary  edu- 
cation in  Calcutta,  the  amount  to  be  met  by 
corresponding  reductions  in  the  provision  made 
for  building  nurses'  quarters  at  the  Medical 
(■ollege  Hospital,  and  iu  the  grant-in-aid  for 
education.  Sir  Frank  Carter  and  Sir  Rajendra 
Mookerjee  opposed  the  motion,  which  found 
no  support  even  from  non- official  members 
and  was  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  already  referred 
to,  the  Calcutta  Hackney  Carriage  Bill,  trans- 
ferring the  control  of  gharries  in  the  city  from 
the  Corporation  to  the  Police,  was  passed  into 
law. 

When  the  Council  assembled  for  the  mon* 
soon  sitting  in  Calcutta  on  July  3,  the  Maharaja 
of  Burdwan  moved  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Calcutta  Municipal  Bill  (which  had  been 
before  the  Council  and  the  Select  Committee 


for  nearly  two  years)  on  the  ground,  mainly 
that  the  Corporation  itself  did  not  want  the 
organisation  proposed  to  be  set  up  under  the 
Bill.  He  said  that  the  Corporation  had  chang- 
ed its  mind,  and  now  protested  against  some 
of  the  things  they  formerly  asked  for.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

The  Food  Adulteration  Bill  was  passed 
at  the  same  meeting,  and  a  Bill  to  further 
amend  the  Calcutta  Police  Act,  1866,  and  the 
Calcutta  Suburban  Police  Act,  1866,  designed 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  and  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the 
force,  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Sir  Frank  Carter  moved  for  a  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  leper  problem  and  legis- 
lation required  in  connection  with  it,  and  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  leper  colony  in 
some  hill  station  or  semi- hill  station,  where 
they  could  be  comfortably  housed  and  could 
work  for  their  keep.  The  present  leper  asylum 
at  Gobra,  which  was  quite  inadequate  for  its 
purpose,  could  then  be  used  as  an  observation 
camp,  where  suspected  cases  could  be  watched. 

Sir  Henry  Wheeler  said  the  present  leper 
population  of  Bengal  was  about  17,000  out  of 
total  population  of  45  millions,  and  there  were 
three  asylums — at  Gobra,  Bankura,  and  Ranee - 
gunge.  He  said  what  was  needed  was  a  whole- 
India  inquiry,  and  that  he  was  quite  willing 
to  bring  the  question  to  the  notice  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

On  this  p<romise  the  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

Four  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  high  prices 
were  moved  at  this  meeting,  and,  in  reply, 
Mr.  Gumming  gave  a  resume  of  what 
the  Government  had  done.  They  had,  he 
said,  tried  to  use  the  food  available  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
Steps  had  been  taken  to  control  the  price  of 
Burma  rice,  but  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  Bengal  rice.  There 
was,  too,  a  difficulty  in  that  the  people  would 
not  take  Burma  rice  if  they  could  possibly 
get  Bengal.  Three  of  the  resolutions  urging 
the  Government  to  take  steps  to  increase  sup- 
plies and  to  reduce  prices  were  accepted. 

At  the  September  meeting,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Phelps,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the  causes  of 
excessive  land  values  and  high  rents  in  Calcutta, 
and,  if  possible,  to  suggest  remedies. 

The  Maharaja  of  Burdwan,  while  sympathis- 
ing with  the  resolution,  feared  that  it  would 
not  provide  an  immediate  remedy  for  the 
excessive  rents  which  had  been  referred  to. 
If  the  control  had  had  good  effects  iu  Bombay, 
however,  there  would  be  good  cause  for  an 
investigation  in  Calcutta,  and  he  therefore, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  accepted  the 
motion,  which  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  November  19,  a 
resolution  advocating  that  the  Government 
approach  the  Government  of  India  for  a  grant 
of  fifty  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  such  sum  as  they 
thought  necessary,  for  the  relief  of  sufferers 
through  the  Eastern  Bengal  Cyclone,  was 
carried ;  while  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  year 
on  December  18,  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Bill 
was  adopted. 
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The  United  Provinces  Legislative  Council. 


The  United  Provinces  Legislative  Council 
met  at  Allahabad  on  24th  January,  Sir  Harcourt 
Butler  presiding.  Among  the  resolutions 
Avas  one  by  Mr.  Chintamani  requiring  the 
development  of  industries  should  be  a  provincial 
subject  with  full  liberty  of  action  to  the  Local 
Government  and  Government  of  India  officers 
should  stand  in  the  relation  of  advisers  to  the 
Local  Government.  Mr.  Chatterjee  said  the 
question  was  under  discussion  between  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment and  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  express 
any  opinion  now.  Mr.  Chintamani  also  moved 
that  the  Government  of  India  should  allow  the 
Local  Government  to  draw  upon  its  accumulated 
balance  to  the  needed  extent  for  expenditure 
non-recurring  or  recurring  in  the  coming  finan- 
cial year.  Mr.  Sim  said  the  Hon'ble  member 
was  simply  proposing  that  Local  Governments 
should  budget  for  bankruptcies.  As  regards 
the  first  part,  Government  had  no  objection  to 
make  provision  for  non-recurring  expenditure 
in  the  coming  financial  year.  The  first  part 
of  the  resolution  was  carried  and  the  second 
lost.  Mr.  Chintamani  also  moved  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  should  abrogate  the  rule 
requiring  Deputy  Collectors  to  call  on  Superin- 
tendents of  Police.  Mr.  O'Donnell  replied  it 
must  be  left  entirely  to  the  good  feeling  of 
officers  themselves  to  decide  whether  they  will 
adhere  to  the  practice  or  not.  It  was  not  a 
matter  for  determination  by  official  order,  'rhe 
resolution  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Shahid  Hosain 
moved  a  resolution  of  congratulation  to  Lord 
Sinha  on  his  elevation  to  the  peerage.  His 
Honour  said  he  wished  to  associate  himself 
and  his  Government  and  his  officers  with  the 
resolution  whole-heartedly. 

The  Council  met  at  Lucknow  on  4th  March 
when  Mr.  Sim  presented  the  Financial 
Statement.  The  Budget  estimates  for  the 
financial  year  1919-20  provide  for  an  income 
of  PtS.  8,11,03,000  and  an  expenditure  of 
Us.  8,53,56,000.  The  estimated  income 
is  Rs.  83,14,000  in  excess  of  the  original 
and  lis.  43,99,000  in  excess  of  the  revised 
estimate  for  the  current  year,  while  the 
estimated  expenditure  exceeds  the  orisinal 
budget  figures  of  1918-19  by  Es.  1,34,24,000 
and  the  revised  by  Rs.  99,94,000.  Of  the 
increases  anticipated  land  revenue  is  respon- 
sible for  Rs.  33,37,000.  This  is  due  to  the 
large  suspensions  in  the  year  1918-19,  the 
recurring  increase  being  small.  New  settle- 
ments account  for  an  increase  of  Rs.  9,32,000 
under  the  main  head  of  shared  revenue,  the 
]>roNincial  share  of  which  is  Rs.  3,50,000.  Al- 
though the  year  will  open  with  heavy  arrears, 
it  is  anticipated  that,  owing  to  the  continuance 
of  unfavourable  agricultural  prospects,  re-  ' 
missions  and  suspensions  during  the  year  will 
amount  to  nearly  a  crore.  The  heavy  fall  in 
Ihe  income  from  stamps  is,  it  is  thought,  of  a 
toiuporary  nature,  and  the  estimates  provide 
for  an  increase  of  three  laklis  compared  with 
the  revised  estimate  of  1918-19,  the  provincial 
share  of  which  is  Rs.  1,50,000.  A  large  increase 
of  Rs.  25,37,000  is  anticipated  under  excise. 
This  is  due  to  the  intention  of  the  Local  Govern- 


ment to  impose  drastic  enhancements  of  excise 
duties  with  eft'ect  from  the  next  financial  year. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  13tli  March 
there  was  a  spirited  debate  on  the  proposed 
publication  of  a  journal  on  educational  lines 
by  the  Government,  Saiyid  Raza  Ali  maintain- 
ing that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  Govern- 
ment to  run  a  paper  on  non- controversial  lines. 
Pandit  (xokhran  Nath  Misra  supported  this 
view,  while  Mr.  Chintamani  and  Pandit  Tara 
Datt  Gairola  declared  that  the  experience  of 
the  "War  Journal"  had  shown  that  there 
was  room  for  a  publication  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated by  Government.  The  United  Provinces 
Public  Gambling  (Amendment)  Bill,  the  United 
Provinces  MunicipaUties  (Amendment)  Bill  and 
the  United  Provinces  Primary  Education  Bill 
were  passed. 

The  discussion  of  the  Budget  took  place  on 
7th  April.  Among  the  speakers  were  Pandit 
Gokaran  Kath  IMisra,  Mr.  Chintamani, 
Mr.  Crawshaw,  the  Maharaj -Kumar  of  Benares, 
the  Maharaja  of  Balrampur  and  Sheikh  Shahid 
Hosain.  All  the  speakers  offered  their  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Sim,  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary, on  the  excellence  of  the  Budget,  especially 
dealing  with  the  expenditure  on  education, 
Mr.  Sim  thanked  his  non-official  colleagues  for 
the  able  assistance  he  had  received  from  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  Government  accep- 
ted a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Chintamani 
recommending  the  early  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  minute  subdivision  of  agricultural 
holdings  and  the  taking  of  such  steps  to  remedy 
the  evil  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  at  Kaini  Tal 
on  2nd  June  Mr.  Lambert,  who  introduccul  the 
Town  Improvement  Bill,  1919,  mentioned 
that  advisory  committees  had  for  some  time 
been  at  work  examining  improvement  schemes 
for  Lucknow,  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore  and 
the  reports  from  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore  Were 
now  ready.  In  both  cities  schemes  of  far- 
reaching  importance  had  been  considered  and 
the  benefits  which  they  were  designed  to  confer 
should  be  realised  as  soon  as  possible.  Since 
the  end  of  April  they  had  been  entitled  to 
assume  the  assent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  introduction  of  the  measure  and  Government 
was  anxious  that  no  further  time  should  be 
lost  in  pressing  on  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  at  Naini  Tal 
on  22nd  September,  Mr.  Lambert  moved  that 
the  U.  P.  Town  planning  Bill  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  passed.  Munshi  Narayan 
Prasad  Asthana  moved  certain  changes,  but 
these  were  rejected  by  the  Government.  Seve- 
ral other  minor  amendments  proposed  by 
Hon'ble  members  were  lost.  The  Bill  was 
passed  and  His  Honour  congratulated  the 
Council,  the  committees  concerned  and  Mr. 
Lambert,  on  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  Munshi 
Narayan  Prasad  Asthana  subsequently  moved 
another  amendment  to  the  Bill  providing  for 
appeals  to  the  High  Court  from  awards  given 
under  the  Act.   This  was  accepted  by  Govern 
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iciit,  subject  to  restrictions.  Lalla  Sukhbir 
ingli  moved  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
icrcase  of  the  rate  collection  allowed  to  zemin- 
ars  on  account  of  the  water  rate.  This  was 
cccpted  in  a  niodifled  form. 
A  resolution  to  increase  the  tax  on  motor  cars 
as  lost,  another  regarding  an  increase  of  pay- 


to  the  armed  police  was  withdrawn  on  his 
Honour  explaining  that  the  matter  was  under 
consideration.  Syed  E-aza  Ah's  resolution 
about  the  shoe  removal  question  was  not 
supported  by  his  non-official  colleagues  and 
was  lost  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 


Punjab  Legislative  Council. 


In  tlie  first  half  of  the  year  1919  five  meetings 
»f  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council  were  held  at 
^wcrnment  House,  Lahore,  with  the  last  of 
\  hich  the  Presidentship  of  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer 
:anie  to  an  honourable  close.  One  meeting  was 
icid  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

At  the  opening  meeting,  on  February  6  and  7, 
our  important  Bills  were  passed  by  the  Council. 
3f  these  the  Punjab  Courts  Act  (Amendment) 
Bill  was  based  on  the  conversion  of  the  Chief 
Jourt  into  a  High  Court  and  was  of  a  non- 
^ontentious  nature.  The  District  Boards  Act 
Amendment)  Bill,  also  passed,  provided  for  the 
nclusion  of  registration  of  marriages  among  the 
)ther  objects  for  which  fees  may  be  charged  and 
limed  at  placing  marriage  registration  on  a  more 
ie  finite  and  permanent  basis  and  at  legalising 
:he  existing  system  where  it  was  in  force 
without  modifying  it.  The  Punjab  Custom 
; Power  to  Contest)  Bill,  which  proposed  to  enact 
restrictions  on  the  power  to  contest  an  aliena- 
tion of  immoveable  property  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  heir  by  descendants  or  collaterals 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  custom, 
was  also  circulated  for  opinion.  The  Bill  owed 
its  origin  to  a  conference  at  Simla  on  Punjab 
customary  law  and  aimed  at  giving  effect  to 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  that  conference. 
The  Adulteration  of  Food  Bill  which  aimed 

'  at  securing  the  sale  of  food  in  a  pure  and 
genuine  condition  and  for  prevention  of  adultera- 
tion was  passed  unanimously.  Finally  the 
Punjab  Compulsory  Education  Bill,  to  which 
a  full  day's  sitting  was  devoted  was  passed  into 
law  under  the  new  title  of**  The  Primary  Edu- 
cation Act,'*  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bichey,  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  being  heartily  congratulated 
on  the  successful  enactment  of  a  very  urgent 
measure.  Speaking  on  the  Bill  Sir  Michael 
O'Dwyer  said  that  it  might  not  be  the  last  and 
final  form  of  legislation  on  the  subject  but  it  was 
the  most  responsible  measure  undertaken  during 
his  term  of  office.  Its  success  would  depend  on 
the  co-operation  of  the  pubUc,  especially  the 
rural  classes.  Among  the  resolutions  brought 
before  the  Council  one,  moved  by  R.  B.  Bakshi 

In  Blian  Lai,  recommending  that  in  future  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  educational  expendi- 
ture of  local  bodies  should  be  met  from 
piDvincial  revenues  was  lost,  and  another  by 
the  same  mover,  making  a  similar  proposal  in 
the  matter  of  sanitary  expenditure,  was 
withdrawn. 


The  amended  draft  of  the  Punjab  Financial 
Statement  was  presented  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 

O.  F.  Lumsden,  Finance  Member,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Legislative  Council  held  on  March  7. 
The  opening  balance  was  its.  2,23,35,000  ;  the 
revenue  Bs.  5,88,50,000 ;  the  expenditure, 
Rs.  6,02,28,000  ;  and  the  closing  balance  Rs. 
2,09,57,000.  The  statement  dwells  on  the  fact 
that  the  year  did  not  pass  without  financial 
anxieties,  owing  to  failure  of  the  rains,  high 
prices  of  food  grains,  provision  of  a  special  war 
allowance  to  Government  servants,  etc.;  and 
provincial  balances  escaped  being  indented  on 
only  by  unexpected  and  substantial  betterments 
under  certain  land  revenue  heads  and  a  large 
sufplus  under  excise.  The  presentation  of  the 
budget  was  marked  this  year  by  a  change  of 
procedure.  There  had  been  objections  to  the 
old  rules  and  under  the  new  system  the  Finan- 
cial statement  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  a  full  week  for  consideration  and  for 
amendment  by  means  of  resolutions  as  well  as 
for  discussion  while  the  facts  were  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  members.  Another  feature  of  the 
financial  position  was  that  while  the  war  had 
hindered  progress  in  many  directions  in  the  past 
it  was  possible  in  the  present  year  to  make  up 
leeway,  especially  in  education,  industries  and 
pubhc  works.  The  discussion  on  the  budget 
took  place  on  IMarch  13  and  was  chiefly  notable 
for  a  rebuke  administered  by  the  President  to 
certain  non- officials  for  the  irresponsible  manner 
in  which  allegations  had  been  made  against  the 
excise  pohcy  of  Government,  without  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  figures  on  record. 
Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer,  however,  added  that 
Government  welcomed  well  considered  advice  in 
the  matter  as  this  problem  was  receiving  their 
close  attention.  Under  the  Reform  Scheme  he 
said  non-official  members  would  probably  have 
a  great  increase  of  power  and  responsibility  and 
the  chief  direction  in  which  this  would  be  em- 
ployed was  the  region  of  finance.  His  Honour 
thought  that  on  the  whole  the  Council  had  done 
fairly  well  in  this  first  experiment  and  he  con- 
gratulated the  Finance  Member  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  non-official 
criticism.  Of  three  resolutions  on  the  Budget 
moved  by  the  Hon.  K.  B.  Fazli-Hussain,  two 
were  negatived  and  one  was  withdrawn,  the 
discussion  of  the  one  proposing  an  increase  under 
the  head  of  educational  expenditure  occupying 
the  best  part  of  the  meeting  held  on  March  14, 
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There  was  a  full  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
April  7  when  cordial  tributes  were  paid  to 
Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer,  the  retiring  Lieut. 
Governor  and  the  Budget  after  final  discussion 
was  passed.  His  Honour  rephed  in  a  dignified 
and  impressive  farewell  speech  dwelling  at  some 
length  on  the  success  of  the  measures  Govern- 
ment had  taken  to  secure  public  order  in  the 
Province.  He  emphasised — and  his  words  were 
justified  in  a  very  few  days  by  the  tragic  events 
which  have  left  a  mark  on  the  province — ^that 
Government  would  not  hesitate  to  use  all  means 
at  its  disposal  to  check  any  recurrence  of  dis- 
order. Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer  also  made  an 
important  statement  on  constitutional  reforms 
and  spoke  with  justifiable  pride  on  the  Punjab's 
record  in  the  war. 

Only  one  short  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held 
in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  when  Sir  Edward  Maclagan  made 
his  maiden  speech  as  President  of  the  Council. 
His  opening  speech  was  brief  and  unpretentious 
and  made  only  a  passing  reference  to  the  disturb- 


ances of  April  which  he  said  had  not  come  with- 
in the  cognisance  of  the  Council.  After  paying 
a  tribute  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Parker,  a  valued 
non- official  European  member  who  died  on 
November  2,  Sir  Edward  Maclagan  went  on  to 
survey  the  prospects  of  industrial  advancement 
in  the  Punjab  as  the  result  of  the  impetus  given 
to  manufactures  by  the  war.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech  four  of  the  unofficial  Indian  mem- 
bers delivered  brief  speeches  welcoming  the  new 
Lieutenant  Governcr.  The  only  legislation, 
however,  was  concerned  v.ith  two  technical 
measures  on  the  subject  of  customary  law.  The 
Punjab  Custom  (Power  to  Contest)  Bill  intro- 
duced on  February  6  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee.  The  Hon.  Mr.  E.  A.  Joseph,  Keve- 
nue  Secretary,  also  introduced  the  Punjab  Limi- 
tation (Custom)  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
amend  and  consolidate  the  law  governing  the 
limitation  of  suits  relating  to  alienation  of  an- 
cestral immoveable  property  and  appointments 
of  heirs  by  persons  followiug  agricultural 
customs  in  tlie  Punjab.  T'his  Bill  was  referred 
to  a  select  committee  and  the  Council  adjourned. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  on 
March  13,  1919.  "The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Webb 
introduced  the  Burma  Habitual  Offenders' 
Restriction  Bill,  a  measure  similar  to  that 
passed  in  the  Pimjab  in  1918.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  is  to  enable  the  authorities  to  restrict 
the  movements  of  habitual  criminals  to  any 
prescribed  area  and  to  require  them  to  report 
themselves  if  that  is  deemed  necessary.  It 
was  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Keith  presented  the 
Hevised  Financial  Statement.  He  showed 
that  the  provincial  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1918,  had  proved  four  lakhs  better 
than  the  estimate,  and  the  year  closed  with  a 
balance  of  Us.  95  lakhs,  or  three  lakhs  more 
than  was  anticipated.  The  re\ised  estimates 
for  the  year  1919-20  were  then  examined.  The 
original  budget  provided  for  receipts  Rs.  645 
lakhs,  expenditure  Us.  615  lakhs.  Receipts 
in  the  revised  estimate  w^ere  placed  at  Rs.  655 
lakhs,  expenditure  was  unchanged.  Thus  the 
balance  for  the  year  was  Rs.  40  lakhs  and 
the  total  provincial  balance  Rs.  135  lakhs. 
The  receipts  were  swelled  by  two  grants  from 
Imperial  Revenues,  four  lakhs  for  an  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Mandalay,  and  eleven  lakhs 
towards  the  cost  of  the  Military  Police  Oper- 
ations in  the  Chin  Hills,  which  involved  an 
increased  expenditure  of  15  lakhs  over  the 
original  estimate.  If  these  items  are  excluded, 
it  is  seen  that  the  revenue  was  five  lakhs  less 
than  the  estimates  and  the  expenditure  eleven 
lakhs  less.  Land  revenue  suffered  to  the  extent 
of  15  lakhs  from  a  shortage  in  the  rice  crop, 
and  heavy  remissions  of  capitation  tax  were 
allowed  in  Arakan,  where  the  lack  of  shipping 
prevented   cultivators   from   exporting  their 


rice.  On  the  other  hand  revenue  from  forests 
was  five  lakhs  better  than  the  estimates  and 
income  tax  increased  by  seven  lakhs.  The 
saving  of  eleven  lakhs  on  the  expenditure  side 
was  due  to  the  depletion  by  the  war  of  the  Public 
Works  Staff,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  projects  planned  and  funded. 

The  Budget  estimates  for  1919-20  provide  for 
an  increase  of  Rs.  639  lakhs  and  an  expenditure 
of  nearly  Rs.  676  lakhs,  of  which  Rs.  36J  lakhs 
are  to  be  appropriated  from  the  balance  of  Rs. 
135  lakhs  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The 
provincial  balance  will  thus  be  reduced  to  Rs.  98^ 
lakhs,  of  which  only  sixty  lakhs  are  available 
for  general  purposes.    The  remainder  is  specifi- 
cally reserved  for  various  objects  under  the 
orders  of  the  Government  of  India.    The  esti^  ' 
mated  receipts  are  sixteen  lakhs  l)elow  the 
revised  estimate  of  receipts  in  the  previous  year  ; 
but  these  were  swollen  by  the  collection  of  some 
seventy  lakhs  of  arrears  of  land  revenue  instead 
of  the  normal  five  to  ten  lakhs.    Compared  with 
the  last  year  before  the  war  there  is  an  increase 
in  revenue  of  seventy-two  lakhs,  divided  between 
Land  Revenue,  Forests,  Excise,  and  Imperial  j 
assignments.    On   the    expenditure   side    the  i 
allotment  for  public  works  rises  from  82^-  to  ! 
131tV  lakhs,  the  largest  ever  made  in  the  history  f 
of  the  province.    Half  of  this  sum  is  for  original 
works.    New   roads    will   absorb   thirty- eight 
lakhs,  and  six  lakhs  will  be  contributed  to  local  j 
funds  for  the  same  purpose.    Expenditure  on 
forest  increases  by  Rs.  9J  lakhs,  but  there  is  a 
saving  of  over  ten  lakhs  on  police. 

The  second  meeting  took  place  on  April  17. 
The  Hon.  Dr.  Parakh  asked  questions  with  re- 
gard to  the  employment  of  Burmese  women  and 
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girls  as  cheroot  rollers  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  concerning  which  alarm  and  suspicion 
had  been  displayed  in  the  Rangoon  press.  The 
Hon.  m.  Webb's  reply  showed  that  there  was 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  suspicion  that  girls 
were  being  sent  to  Penang  for  immoral  purposes. 
Under  Burmese  rule  the  emigration  of  Burmese 
women  was  entirely  forbidden. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Webb  presented  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Burma  Habitual 
Offenders'  Restriction  Bill  and  recommended 
that  the  Bill  be  passed  as  amended. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Keith  presented  the  Civil 
Budget  Estimates  for  1919-20  which  he  had 
explained  at  the  previous  meeting.  No  altera- 
tion in  the  Revised  Financial  Statement  had 
been  made  by  the  Government  of  India,  and 
with  the  exception  of  minor  changes  in  the 
allotment  of  funds  for  Irrigation  and  Civil 
Works,  the  figures  and  explanations  submitted 
at  the  meeting  on  March  13th  still  held  good. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Du  Bern  moved  that  Govern- 
ment should  appoint  a  Committee  to  select  a 
site  and  approve  of  plans  for  a  contagious  Dis- 
eases Hospital  in  Rangoon  and  provide  funds 
for  it  in  the  ensuing  year.  He  was  supported 
by  three  other  members.  In  reply  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Toiikinson  expounded  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter.  He  showed  that  under  an 
arrangement  made  in  1902  Government,  in  ex- 
change for  a  surrender  of  excise  receipts,  took 
over  from  the  Municipality  the  existing  hospitals 
in  Rangoon,  but  made  it  quite  clear  that  this 
arrangement  implied  no  responsibility  for 
hospitals  or  dispensaries  to  be  opened  thereafter. 
The  annual  receipts  of  the  Municipality  were 
diminished  by  two  lakhs,  while  Government 
incurred  responsibility  for  an  annual  outlay  of 
Rs.  1,83,000.  Government,  however,  accepted 
responsibility  for  the  building  of  the  new  General 
Hospital  at  a  cost  of  nearly  thirty- three  lakhs, 
and  the  annual  charges  in  connection  with  this 
hospital  alone,  met  entirely  from  provincial 
funds,  are  now  Rs.  4,20,000.  The  Municipality 
has  thus  made  a  good  bargain.  Government 
now  suggested  that  the  Municipality  should  re- 
cognise its  responsibilities  and  proposed  to 
retransfer  the  existing  Contagious  Diseases 
Hospital,  sanctioning  an  annual  payment  to  the 
Municipality  equivalent  to  the  charges  incurred 
in  the  past  on  this  and  on  the  Municipal  Plague 
Hospital,  together  with  a  contribution  towards 
new  buildings.  The  Resolution  was  therefore 
modified  and  carried  in  the  following  form  : 
'  *  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  to  select  a  site  and  submit  plans 
for  a  Contagious  Diseases  Hospital  in  the  City 
of  Rangoon  ;and  that  the  provision  of  funds  be 
forthwith  discussed  by  the  Local  Government 
with  the  Rangoon  Municipal  Committee.'* 

At  the  third  meeting  on  the  19th  of  April  the 
Habitual  Offenders'  Restriction  Bill  was  passed. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  the  Budget  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Goodliffe  urged  that  some  portion  of 
the  provincial  balance  should  be  utilised  for  the 
construction  of  a  Contagious  Diseases  Hospital 
and  for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Stock-breeding  Committee.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Lim  Chin  Tsong  referred  to  the  high  degree 
of  criminality  in  the  province  as  shown  in  suc- 
cessive Administrative  Reports  and  suggested 


measures  for  its  reduction.  On  the  assumption 
that  crime  would  be  found  on  investigation  to 
be  most  frequent  in  the  interval  between  har- 
vest and  the  next  year's  sowing,  he  recommended 
employment  of  villagers  in  the  construction  of 
roads  and  the  re -afforestation  of  tracts  cleared 
of  timber  to  be  used  for  fuel.  The  Hon.  Maung 
Po  Tha  criticised  the  Government's  control  of 
rice, recommended  the  extension  to  Lower  Burma 
of  the  authority  of  the  Thathanabaing,  or  Arch- 
bishop of  Upper  Burma,  and  the  provision  of 
water  hydrants  free  of  water  tax  in  the  numerous 
monasteries  of  Rangoon.  The  Hon.  Maung 
Nyun  pressed  for  legislation  conferring  on  Bud- 
dhists the  power  of  making  wills,  the  extension 
of  popular  control  in  municipalities  and  further 
restrictions  on  the  traffic  in  liquor  and  drugs. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Holberton  sympathised  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  Revenue  Secretary  in  choosing 
amongst  the  various  objects  that  clamoured  for 
financial  aid  those  most  deserving  of  assistance 
with  the  limited  funds  available.  He  criticised 
rice  control,  urged  a  revision  of  the  Provincial 
Settlement  which  should  give  reUef  to  Burma, 
by  the  transference,  for  example,  of  the  cost  of 
the  Military  Police,  an  essentially  military  force, 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and  the  retention  by 
Burma  of  the  capitation  tax.  He  recommended 
larger  representation  for  the  European  commer- 
cial community  on  the  Provincial  Council  under 
the  Reform  Scheme  and  larger  representation 
for  the  province  on  the  Imperial  Council.  In  a 
brief  speech  commenting  on  the  reduction  of 
educational  expenditure  in  the  Budget  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Jamal  made  the  astonishing  statement 
that  Burma  was  less  educated  than  any  other 
part  of  India.  The  Hon.  Sir  Sao  Maung  was 
absent  but  his  speech  was  read  by  the  officiating 
Secretary  to  the  Council.  He  advocated  the 
early  completion  of  the  Southern  Shan  States 
railway. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Webb  in  reply  to  some  of  the 
previous  speakers  pointed  out  that  action  with 
regard  to  the  Thathanabaing  must  be  initiated 
by  the  Buddhists  themselves.  He  assured  Mr. 
Holberton  that  the  representation  of  Burma  on 
the  Imperial  Council  under  the  Reform  Scheme 
was  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Local  Govern 
ment. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Tonkinson  pointed  out  that 
before  Government  could  decide  to  remove 
questions  of  succession  and  inheritance  from  the 
purview  of  Buddhist  law  there  must  be  some 
assurance  of  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Bud- 
dhist community.  The  establishment  of  popular 
control  in  municipaUties  was  being  considered 
and  the  necessary  measures  would  be  taken  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  free  supply  of  water 
to  Buddhist  monasteries  was  a  matter  which 
might  very  reasonably  receive  the  attention  of 
the  supporters  of  those  institutions  who  should 
pay  the  water-rate. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Keith  defended  Government's 
poUcy  with  regard  to  rice,  pointing  out  that  H 
Burma  had  been  left  outside  the  control  she 
might  very  easily  have  found  herself  without 
shipping  to  move  her  rice  and  so  have  lost  her 
market  altogether.  He  reminded  the  Council 
that  the  proposals  with  regard  to  Capitation  tax 
and  the  MUtary  police  formed  part  of  a  scheme 
for  financial  readjustment  already  submitted  to 
the  Government  of  India.   He  explained  and 
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defended  the  policy  of  Government  with  regard 
to  liquor  and  drugs  :  he  criticised  the  thesis  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Lim  Chin  Tsong  that  lack  of  em- 
]>loyment  in  the  cold  season  was  a  main  source 
of  crime  and  showed  the  proliibitive  cost  of  the 
suggested  remedy. 

His  Honour  the  President  in  his  closing  speech 
described  the  efforts  made  by  Burma  during  the 
war  to  assist  the  Empire  with  money  and  men. 
He  corrected  certain  misapprehensions  which 
had  become  evident  on  the  question  of  the 
Government's  policy  in  the  matter  of  rice  control. 
The  large  sums  of  money  which  were  required 
to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  plan  of  road- mak- 
ing would,  he  hoped,  be  made  available  by  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Pro\incial  Settlement. 
The  scheme  for  an  Agricultural  College  would 
shortly  be  put  into  operation,  the  organisation 
of  a  Department  of  Industries  had  been  taken 
in  hand,  and  tanning,  paper  manufacture,  pine 
tapping  for  turpentine  and  other  industries 
depending  on  the  forests  were  being  encouraged. 
The  University  scheme,  including  Draft  Bill, 
First  Statutes  and  First  Hegulations,  was  now 
before  the  Government,  while  primary  educa- 
tion had  been  stimulated  by  the  creation  of  two 
new  Inspectors'  circles  and  the  appointment  of 
thirty  new  sub-inspectors.  An  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  crime  was  proceeding,  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Provincial  and  Subordinate 
Civil  Services  had  been  taken  up  and  proposals 
for  local  self-government  were  nearing  fruition. 
His  Honour  then  reviewed  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  controversies  that  had  proceeded 
in  the  press  on  the  tentative  scheme  of  Reforms 


for  Burma  and  removed  a  number  of  misappre- 
hensions. He  criticised  the  demand  for  imme- 
diate control  over  public  affairs  as  ignoring  the 
whole  principle  of  his  scheme  which  was  a  scheme 
of  training  in  all  l)ranches  of  public  work,  local 
and  provincial.  His  Honour  closed  his  speech 
with  a  reference  to  the  disturbances  in  India 
from  which  Burma  had  been  fortunately  free, 
justified  the  Kowlatt  Acts  and  severely  censured 
the  action  taken  by  Mr.  Gandhi. 

The  fourth  meeting  M-as  held  on  the  2 1st  of 
August.  The  Burma  ToAvn  Amendment  Bill, 
to  confer  on  towns  powers  to  make  rules  for  the 
suppression  or  prevention  of  cattle  disease  and 
to  make  rules  regulating  pawnshops^  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Webb  and  referred  to  a 
select  committee. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Webb  then  introduced  the  Ran- 
goon Development  Trust  Bill.  The  Bill 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Trust  to  take  over 
the  work  of  reclamation,  schemes  for  Rangoon 
under  the  Burma  Town  Planning  Bill,  the 
management  of  the  Government  Estate  in 
Rangoon  and  the  administration  of  the  Town 
Lands  Reclamation  funds.  The  Rangoon 
Municipality,  which  is  reheved  of  considerable 
responsibilities,  will  contribute  one  lakh  per 
annum,  and  additional  revenue  will  be  raised 
by  a  tax  on  passengers  leaving  Rangoon 
by  sea,  contributions  from  owners  of 
property  improved,  and  a  stamp  duty  on 
instruments  of  sale  or  gift  of  immoveable 
property  in  Rangoon.  The  Bill  was  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  and  the  Council  then 
adjourned  sine  die. 
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On  Aujiust  20th,  1917,  the  Right  Hon'ble 
E,  S.  Montagu,  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  made  the  following  announcement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

The  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government, 
with  which  the  Government  of  India  are  in 
compleiie  accord,  is  that  of  the  increasing 
association  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  the 
Administraoion,  and  the  gradual  development 
of  self-governing  institutions  with  a  view  to 
the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  They  have  decided  that  substantial 
steps  in  this  direction  shall  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible  and  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
as  a  preliminary  to  considering  what  these  steps 
should  be,  that  there  should  be  a  free  and  in- 
formal exchange  of  opinion  between  those  in 
authority  at  home  and  in  India.  His  Majesty's 
Governinent  have   accordingly  decided,  with  i 


His  Majesty's  approval,  that  I  should  accept 
the  Viceroy's  invitation  to  proceed  to  India  to 
discuss  these  matters  witli  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Government  of  India,  to  consider  with  the 
Viceroy  the.  views  of  local  Governments,  and 
to  receive  with  him  the  suggestions  of  i-epresent- 
ative  bodies  and  others.  I  would  add  that 
progress  in  this  policy  can  only  be  achieved  by 
successive  stages.  The  British  Government 
and  the  Government  of  India  on  whom  the 
responsibility  lies  for  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Indian  peoples,  must  be  judges 
of  the  time  and  measure  of  each  advance,  and 
they  must  be  guided  by  the  co-operation  recei- 
ved from  those  upon  whom  new  opportunities 
of  service  will  thus  be  conferred,  and  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  found  that  confidence  can 
be  reposed  in  their  sense  of  responsibility. 
Ample  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  public 
discussion  of  the  proposals,  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted in  due  course  to  Parliament." 
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In  accordance  with  the  policy  outlined  in 
that  statement,  Mr.  Montagu  visited  India  in 
tlie  cold  weather  of  1917-18  and  in  July  of  the 
latter  year  there  was  published  the  Report  on 
Indian  Constitutional  Reforms  which  had  been 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Viceroy  on  22nd  April.  The  proposals  set  forth 
in  that  report  are  really  the  application  to 
practical  conditions  of  four  general  propositions. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness,  these  propositions 
may  be  set  out  thus — 

I.  — There  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  com- 
plete popular  control  in  local  bodies,  and  the 
largest  possible  independence  for  them  of  out- 
side control. 

II.  — The  provinces  are  the  domain  in  which 
the  earliest  steps  towards  the  progressive 
realisation  of  responsible  Government  should 
be  taken.  Some  measure  of  responsibility 
should  be  given  at  once,  and  our  aim  is  to  give 
complete  responsibility  as  soon  as  conditions 
admit.  This  involves  at  once  giving  the  pro- 
vinces the  largest  measure  of  independence, 
legislative,  administrative  and  financial,  of  the 
Government  of  India  which  is  compatible  with 
the  due  discharge  by  the  latter  of  its  own  res- 
ponsibilities. 

III.  — The  Government  of  India  must  remain 
wholly  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  saving 
such  responsibility  its  authority  in  essential 
matters  must  remain  indisputable,  pending 
experience  of  the  effect  of  the  changes  now  to  be 
introduced  in  the  provinces.  In  the  meantime 
the  Indian  Legislative  Council  should  be  en- 
larged, and  made  more  representative,  and 
its  opportunities  of  influencing  Government 
increased. 

IV.  — In  proportion  as  the  foregoing  changes 
take  effect,  the  control  of  Parliament  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  over  the  Government  of 
India  and  Provincial  Government  must  be 
relaxed. 


What  has  been  done  by  the  proposals  may 
be  summarised  in  the  words  of  those  who  drew 
them  up. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  afford  Indians  a  fair 
share  in  the  Government  of  the  entire  country, 
while  providing  in  the  provinces  the  means  for 
them  to  attain  tlie  stage  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, to  which  tlie  beginning  of  responsibility 
for  the  Government  of  India  itself  must  be 
the  sequel. 

The  Proposals. 

Local  self-government  does  not  really  fall 

within  the  scope  of  these  proposals  at  all,  since 
the  aim  of  Government  is  to  place  the  institu- 
tions connected  with  it  entirely  under  popular 
control.  As  is  universally  recognised,  the 
growth  of  local  self-government  is  intimately 
connected  with  educational  extension  and  edu- 
cational reform.  It  is  part  of  the  contemplated 
political  advance  that  the  direction  of  Indian 
education  should  be  increasingly  transferred  to 
Indian  hands.  Progress  all  along  the  line  must 
depend  upon  the  growth  of  electorates  and  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  their  powers ;  and  men 
will  be  immensely  helped  to  become  competent 
electors  by  acquiring  such  education  as  will 
enable  them  to  judge  of  candidates  for  tlieir 
votes,  and  of  the  business  done  in  the  Councils. 
The  reformed  Councils  contemplated  in  this 
Report  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  up  and  carry 
forward  boldly  proposals  for  advance  along 
the  lines  both  of  local  self-government  and  of 
education. 

Provincial  Governments. — The  object  of 
the  proposals  is  the  progressive  realisation  of 
responsible  government.  Responsible  govern- 
ment implies  two  conditions,  first,  that  the 
members  of  the  executive  government  should 
be  responsible  to  their  constituents.,  and  second- 
ly that  these  constituents  should  exercise  their 
power  through  the  agency  of  their  represeu- 
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tatives  in  the  Assembly.  These  two  conditions 
entail  first,  that  there  exist  constituencies 
based  on  a  franchise  broad  enough  to  represent 
tiie  interests  of  the  population  generally,  and 
capable  of  selecting  representatives  intelligent- 
ly; secondly,  that  there  is  recognised  the 
constitutional  practice  that  the  executive 
government  cannot  retain  office  unless  it  com- 
mands the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  Assembly. 
In  India,  these  conditions  are  not  realised. 
There  must  be  a  period  of  political  education 
which  can  only  be  achieved  through  the  gra- 
dually expanding  exercise  of  responsibility. 
Practical  considerations,  such  as  those  outlined 
in  paragraph  9,  make  the  immediate  handing 
over  of  complete  responsibility  impossible. 
Accordingly,  the  principle  is  adopted  of  trans- 
ferring responsibility  for  certain  functions  of 
Government  while  reserving  control  over  others, 
while  at  the  same  time  establishing  substantial 
provincial  autonomy. 

Financial  Devolution.— Since  substantial 
provincial  autonomy  is  to  be  a  reality,  the 
provinces  must  not  be  dependent  on  the  Indian 
Government  for  the  means  of  provincial  deve- 
lopment. The  general  idea  of  these  proposals 
on  this  matter  is  that  an  estimate  should  first  be 
made  of  the  scale  of  expenditure  required  for  the 
upkeep  and  development  of  the  services  which 
clearly  appertain  to  the  Indian  sphere :  that 
resources  with  which  to  meet  this  expenditure 
should  be  secured  to  the  Indian  Government: 
and  that  all  other  revenues  should  then  be  hand- 
ed over  to  the  provincial  Governments  which 
will  thenceforth  be  held  wholly  responsible 
for  the  development  of  all  provincial  services. 
The  principal  change  in  detail  will  be  the  aboli- 
tion of  divided  heads  of  revenue.  Indian  and 
provincial  heads  of  revenue  are  to  be  retained 
as  at  present:  but  to  the  former  income 
tax  and  general  stamps  are  to  be  added,  and 
to  the  latter  land  revenue,  irrigation,  excise 
and  judicial  stamps.  It  follows  that  expendi- 
ture on  famine  relief  and  the  protective  irri- 
gation works  will  fall  upon  the  provinces,  though 
in  the  matter  of  famine  relief,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment could  never  wholly  renounce  responsi- 
bility in  the  case  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  provinces. 

This  arrangement  will  leave  the  Government 
of  India  with  a  large  deficit.  In  order  to  supple- 
ment this,  it  is  proposed  to  assess  the  contri- 
bution from  each  province  to  the  Government 
of  India  as  a  percentage  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  gross  provincial  revenue  and  the  gross 
provincial  expenditure. 

On  the  basis  of  the  figures  taken  by  the  f  ramers 
of  the  proposals  this  percentage  works  out 
at  the  figure  of  87,  and  would  constitute  the 
first  charge  upon  the  provincial  revenues. 
The  figure  may  be  open  to  revision  hereafter, 
but  not  subject  to  change  for  a  period  of,  say, 
six  years.  And  in  the  event  of  sudden  emer- 
gency it  must  be  open  for  the  Central  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  special  supplementary  levy 
upon  the  provinces. 

Provincial  Taxation. — It  is  proposed 
that  a  schedule  of  taxation  should  be  drawn 
up  in  consultation  between  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  provincial  Governments.  In 
this  schedule  certain  subjects  of  taxation  are 


to  be  reserved  for  the  provinces,  the  residuary 
powers '  being  retained  with  the  Government 
of  India.  A  tax  falling  within  the  schedule 
would  not  require  the  Government  of  India's 
previous  sanction  to  the  legislation  required 
for  its  imposition,  but  the  Bill  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  Government  of  India  in  sufficient 
time  for  the  latter  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  Bill 
is  not  open  to  objection  as  trenching  upon  the 
Central  Government's  field. 

Provincial  Borrowing. — In  order  to  avoid 
harmful  competition,  it  is  recommended  that 
Provincial  Governments  continue  to  do  their 
borrowing  through  the  Government  of  India. 
Buu  if  the  Government  of  India  find  itself  unable 
to  raise  the  money  in  any  one  year  which  a 
province  requires,  or  if  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  a  provincial  project  would  attract 
money  not  to  be  elicited  by  a  Government  of 
India  loan,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Provincial 
Government  might  have  recourse  to  the  Indian 
market, 

While  the  above  proposals  will  give  Pro- 
vincial Governments  the  liberty  of  financial 
action  which  is  indispensable,  these  Govern- 
ments must  also  be  secured  against  unneces- 
sary interference  by  the  Government  of  India 
in  the  spheres  of  legislative  and  administrative 
business.  Accordingly,  while  the  Government 
of  India  is  to  retain  a  general  overriding  power 
of  legislation,  for  the  general  protection  of  all 
the  interests  for  which  it  is  responsible,  the 
provincial  legislatures  are  to  exercise  the  sole 
legislative  power  in  the  spheres  marked  off  for 
provincial  legislative  control.  It  is  suggested 
that  it  might  be  recognised  as  a  matter  of  consti- 
tutional practice  that  the  Central  Government 
will  not  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures  unless  the  interests  for  which 
it  is  itself  responsible  are  directly  affected. 

Executive  Government  in  the 
Provinces. 

In  all  the  provinces,  there  is  to  be  collective 
administration,  the  system  of  a  Governor  in 
Council.  At  the  head  of  the  Executive  will  be 
the  Governor,  with  an  Executive  Council  of 
two  members,  one  Englishman  and  one  Indian, 
both  nominated  by  the  Governor.  Associated 
with  the  Executive  Council  as  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment wiU  be  one  or  more  Ministers  chosen 
by  the  Governor  from  among  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Coimcil  and  holding  office 
for  the  life  of  the  Council. 

We  have  seen  that  complete  responsibility 
for  the  Government  cannot  be  given  immediately 
without  inviting  a  breakdown.  Some  respon- 
sibility must,  however,  be  given  at  once. 
Accordingly  the  plan  is  adopted  of  making  a 
division  of  the  functions  of  the  Provincial 
Government,  between  those  which  may  be 
made  over  to  popular  control  and  those  which 
for  the  present  must  remain  in  official  hands. 
How  the  division  Is  to  be  made  is  explained  in 
paragraph  28  below.  These  functions  may  be 
called  "  transferred  "  and  **  reserved  "  respect- 
ively. It  is  proposed  that  in  the  Provincial 
Executive  constituted  as  explained  in  paragraph 
19,  the  Governor  in  Council  would  have  charge 
of  the  reserved  subjects.  This  would  be  one 
part  of  the  Executive.    The  other  part  of  the 
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Executive  would  consist  of  the  Govornor  and 
Minister  or  Ministers  and  would  deal  witli  tlie 
'*  transferred  "  subjects.  Asa  general  rule  the 
Executive  would  deliberate  as  a  whole  although 
there  would  necessarily  be  occasions  upon 
which  the  Governor  would  prefer  to  discuss  a 
])articular  question  with  that  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment directly  responsible.  The  decision  upon 
a  transferred  subject  and  on  the  supply  for  it 
in  the  provincial  budget  would  be  taken  after 
general  discussion  by  the  Governor  and 
his  Ministers  ;  the  decision  on  a  reserved  subject 
would  be  taken  after  similar  discussion  by  the 
Governor  and  the  members  of  his  Executive 
Council. 

Relation  of  the  Governor  to  his 
Ministers. — The  Ministers  would  not  hold 
office  at  the  will  of  the  legislature  but  at  the 
will  of  their  constituents.  Their  salary 
while  they  were  in  office  would  be  secured 
to  them  and  not  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  They,  together  with  the  Gover- 
nor, would  form  the  administration  for  the 
transferred  subjects.  It  is  not  intended  that 
the  Governor  should,  from  the  first,  be  bound 
to  accept  the  decision  of  his  Ministers,  because 
he  will  himself  be  generally  responsible  for  the 
administration.  But  it  is  also  not  intended 
that  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  refuse  assent 
at  discretion  to  all  his  Ministers'  proposals. 
The  intention  is  rather  that  the  Ministers  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  Governors'  trained 
advice  upon  administrative  questions,  while 
he  on  his  part  would  be  willing  to  meet  their 
wishes  to  the  furthest  possible  extent,  in  cases 
where  he  realises  they  have  the  support  of 
popular  opinion. 

Where  the  Governor  himself  has  no  official 
experience  of  Indian  conditions  he  may  desire 
to  add  one  or  two  additional  members 
from  among  his  officials  as  members  without 
portfolio,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and 
advice.  It  is  proposed  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  do  this.  Also  where ^  the  piess  of  work  is 
heavy  it  may  be  desirable  to  appoint  some 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  posi- 
tions analogous  to  that  of  Parliamentary  Lnder 
Secretary  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  members  of  the  Executive  in  their 
departmental  duties  and  of  representing  them 
in  the  Legislative  Council. 

Provincial  Legislatures. 

In  each  province,  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
an  enlarged  Legislative  Council,  differing  in 
size  and  composition  from  province  to  province, 
with  a  substantial  elected  majority  elected  by 
direct  election  on  a  broad  franchise,  with  such 
communal  and  special  representation  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  breadth  of  the  franchise  is 
all-important :  it  is  the  arch  upon  which  the 
edifice  of  self-government  must  be  raised.  The 
exact  composition  of  the  Council  m  each  province 
will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  as  a  result  of  an  investigation 
into  subjects  connected  with  the  franchise,  the 
constituencies  and  the  nominated  element.  It 
is  proposed  that  this  investigation  should  be 
undertaken  by  a  Committee  consisting  of  a 
Chairman  chosen  from  outside  India,  two  ex- 
perienced officials  and  two  Indians  of  high 


standing  and  repute.  The  Committee  would 
visit  each  province  in  turn  in  order  to  investigate 
local  conditions,  and  in  each  province  one  civilian 
officer  and  one  Indian  appointed  by  the  provin- 
cial Government  would  join  and  assist  it  with 
their  local  knowledge. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  communal  elec- 
torates though  constituting  an  obstacle  to  the 
realisation  of  responsible  government,  should  be 
retained  for  the  Muhammadan  community. 
Communal  electorates  are  to  be  extended  to  the 
Sikhs,  now  everywhere  in  a  minority  and  virtually 
unrepresented.  For  the  representation  of  other 
minorities,  nomination  is  proposed. 

The  exact  number  of  official  members 

will  be  for  the  Committee  mentioned  in  paragraph 
23  above,  to  consider.  Members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  should  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  there  she uld  be  enough 
official  members  to  provide  the  Government 
with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  matters  likely 
to  be  discussed  both  in  Council  and  in  Committee. 
It  is  suggested  that  a  convention  might  be 
established  that  official  members  should  refrain 
from  voting  upon  transferred  subjects. 

It  is  proposed  that  to  each  department  or 
group  of  departments  whether  under  a  Minister  or 
under  member  of  the  Executive  Council  there 
should  be  attached  a  Standing  Committee 
elected  by  the  Legislative  Council  from  among 
their  own  members.  The  functions  of  the 
Standing  Committee  would  be  advisory :  they 
should  see,  discuss,  and  record  their  opinion 
upon,  all  questions  of  policy,  all  hew  schemes 
involving  expenditure  above  a  fixed  limit  and 
all  annual  reports  upon  the  working  of  the 
departments.  The  member  or  Minister  in  charge 
of  the  departments  concerned  should  preside. 

Effect     of     Resolutions.— It    is  not 

proposed  that  resolutions,  whether  on  reserved 
or  transferred  subjects  should  be  binding;  but 
the  Council  will  influence  the  conduct  of  all 
reserved  subjects  and  effectively  control  the 
policy  in  all  transferred  subjects.  If  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  wishes  Governmenu 
to  be  constrained  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  it  will 
often  be  open  to  him  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  effect 
his  purpose  ;  and  when  Ministers  become,  as  it  is 
intended  that  they  should,  accountable  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  Council  will  have  full 
means  of  controlling  their  administration  by 
refusing  their  supplies  or  by  carrying  votes  of 
censure.  Subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Governor, 
the  Council  will  have  the  power  of  modifying  the 
rules  of  business ;  all  members  will  have  the 
right  of  asking  supplementary  questions. 

Divisions  of  Functions  of  Government. 

— It  being  assumed  that  the  entire  field  of  pro- 
vincial administration  is  marked  off  from  that 
of  the  Government  of  India  it  is  suggested  that 
in  each  province  certain  definite  subjects  should 
be  transferred  for  the  purpose  of  administration 
by  Ministers.  All  subjects  not  so  transferred 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  in 
Council.  The  list  of  transferred  subjects  would 
vary  from  province  to  province,  and  would 
naturally  bo  susceptible  to  modification  at 
subsequent  stages.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
work  of  division  be  done  by  a  Committee  similar 
in  composition  to  the  one  described  in  paragraph 
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23  above,  with  which  it  would  work  in  close 
co-operation,  since  the  extent  to  which  the 
responsibility  can  be  transferred  is  related 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  provincial 
electorates.  Having  first  marked  off  the  field 
of  provincial  administration  the  Committee 
would  proceed  to  determine  which  of  the 
provincial  subjects  could  be  transferred.  Their 
guiding  principles  should  be  to  include  in  the 
transferred  list  those  departments  which  afford 
most  opportunity  for  local  knowledge  and  social 
service,  those  in  which  Indians  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  keenly  interested,  those  which 
stand  in  most  need  of  development.  Such  is  the 
process  of  division.  The  Departments  naturally 
lending  themselves  to  classification  as  transferred 
subjects  are  taxation  for  provincial  purposes, 
local  self-government :  education :  public  works  : 
agriculture  :  excise  and  local  industries. 

In  cases  where  it  is  subsequently  open  to  doubt 
in  which  category  a  subject  falls  the  matter 
should  be  considered  by  the  entire  Government 
but  th3  final  decision  should  lie  definitely  with 
the  Governor. 

In  cases  of  matters  made  over  to  non-official 
control,  there  should  in  emergency  be  the  possi- 
bility of  re-entry  either  to  the  official  executive 
government  of  the  province  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

Affirmative    Power    of   Legislation. — 

Assuming  that  the  Legislative  Councils  have 
been  reconstituted  with  elective  majorities, 
and  that  the  reserved  and  transferred  subjects 
have  been  duly  demarcated,  we  have  now 
to  consider  how  the  executive  government  is  to 
secure  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  it  con- 
siders necessary  for  carrying  on  its  business. 
The  King's  Government  must  go  on.  The 
process  to  be  followed  is  this.  For  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  provincial  Government  to  carry 
legislation  on  reserved  subjects  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Head  of  the  government  should  have 
power  to  certify  that  a  particular  bill  is  "  essen- 
tial to  the  discharge  of  his  responsibility  for  the 
peace  or  tranquillity  of  the  province  or  of  any 
part  thereof,  or  for  the  discharge  of  his  respon- 
sibility for  the  reserved  subjects."  Such  a 
certificate  would  not  be  given  without  strong 
reason  and  the  Council  might  by  a  majority 
vote  request  the  Governor  to  refer  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  whose  decision  would  be 
final.  If  no  reference  was  made,  or  if  the 
Government  of  India  decided  that  the  Bill  was 
properly  certificated,  the  Bill  would  then  be 
automatically  referred  10  a  Grand  Committee 
of  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  Grand  Committee  in  every  Council 
would  comprise  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  strength 
and  would  be  chosen  for  each  Bill,  partly  by 
ballot  and  partly  by  nomination.  The  Governor 
would  have  power  to  nominate  a  bare  majority 
exclusive  of  himself,  and  of  the  members  so 
nominated,  not  more  than  two-thirds  should  be 
officials.  The  elected  members  would  be  elected 
hoc  by  the  elected  members  o  f  Council.  The 
Bill  would  be  debated  in  Grand  Committee,  and 
if  passed  by  that  body,  would  be  reported  to  the 
whole  Council,  which  might  discuss  but  could 
not  reject  or  amend  it  except  on  the  motion  of  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council.   The  Gover- 


nor would  appoint  a  time  limit  within  which  a 
Bill  might  be  debated,  and  after  the  expiry  of 
the  time  limit  the  Bill  would  pass  automatically. 
If  the  Bill  were  not  passed  by  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee it  would  drop. 

Should  a  Bill  on  a  transferred  subject  trespass 
on  the  reserved  field  of  legislation,  it  should  be 
open  to  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  to 
challenge  the  whole  Bill  or  any  clause  of  it  on 
its  first  introduction,  or  any  amendment  as  soon 
as  such  amendment  is  moved,  on  the  ground  of 
infringement  of  the  reserved  sphere.  The  Bill, 
clause,  or  amendment  would  be  then  referred 
to  the  Governor,  who  might  allow  it  to  proceed 
or  certify  it,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
of  paragraph  31  (above). 

The  Governor  of  a  Province  should  have 
power  to  dissolve  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  assent  of  the  Governor,  the  Governor- 
General,  and  the  Crown,  through  the  Secretary 
of  State,  will  remain  necessary  for  all  provincial 
legislation,  whether  certified  or  not. 

It  is  suggested  that  budget  procedure  be 

as  follows  :  The  provincial  budget  should  be 
framed  by  the  executive  government  as  a  whole. 
The  first  charge  upon  the  provincial  revenues 
will  be  the  contribution  to  the  Government  of 
India.  Next  wiU  come  the  supply  for  the 
reserved  •  subjects.  So  far  as  the  transferred 
subjects  are  concerned,  the  allocation  of  supply 
will  be  decided  by  the  Ministers  ;  and  if  the 
revenue  available  is  insufficient  for  their  needs, 
the  question  of  additional  taxation  will  be 
decided  by  the  Governor  and  the  Ministers. 
The  budget  will  then  be  laid  before  the  Council, 
which  will  discuss  it  and -vote  by  resolution. 
The  budget  would  be  altered  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  except  in  the 
following  case.  If  the  Council  reject  or  modify 
the  allotment  of  reserved  subjects,  it  would  be 
in  the  Governor's  power  to  certify  its  necessity, 
in  the  terms  mentioned  in  paragraph  31  (above) 
and  to  insist  upon  the  retention  of  the  allotment 
which  he  declares  essential  for  the  discharge 
of  his  own  responsibilities. 

Safeguards. 

A  great  safeguard  to  the  working  of  the  system 
is  the  proposal  that  a  periodic  Commission  shall 
review  proceedings.  Both  the  Government  on 
one  hand  and  the  Legislative  Council  on  the 
other,  will  decide  their  course  of  action  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  conduct  wUl  in  due  course 
come  under  review  by  a  Commission.  Before 
this  Commission  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
of  arguing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  reserved 
subjects  have  been  extravagantly  administered, 
or  that  the  Governor  in  Council  has  unneces- 
sarily disregarded  the  wishes  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  or  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Legislative  Council  with  regard  to  ex- 
penditure upon  reserved  subjects  has  been  so 
unreasonable  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  transfer 
further  powers. 

It  is  suggested  that  ten  years  after  the  meeting 
of  the  new  Councils,  a  Commission  should 
be  appointed  to  review  the  whole  working  of 
these  institutions  in  order  to  determine  whether 
it  w  juld  be  possible  to  improve  in  any  way  the 
existing  machinery  or  to  advance  further  toward 
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the  goal  of  complete  responsible  government 
in  any  province  or  provinces.  This  Commission 
should  be  authoritative,  deriving  its  authority 
from  Parliament  itself;  and  the  names  of  the 
commissioners  should  be  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  both  Houses  for  approval. 
The  functions  of  the  Commission  will,  indeed, 
be  of  the  utmost  importance :  it  will  represent 
a  revival  of  the  process  by  which  the  affairs 
of  India  were  subjected  to  periodical  examination 
by  investigating  bodies  appointed  with  the 
approval  of  Parliament.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  further  course  of  constitutional  development 
in  the  country  shall  be  investigated  at  intervals 
of  twelve  years. 

The  Commission  should  also  consider  the 
progress  made  in  admitting  Indians  to  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  Public  Service :  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  financial  burden  between  the  pro- 
vinces :  the  development  of  education :  the 
working  of  lonal  self-government :  the  consti- 
tution of  electorates :  the  working  of  the  fran- 
chise :  and  similar  matters. 

Development   in    the    Provinces. — The 

proposal  is  that  as  the  popular  element  of  the 
Government  acquires  strength  and  experience, 
subjects  will  be  taken  from  the  reserved  list,  and 
placed  upon  the  transferred  list  until  at  length 
the  reserved  subjects  disappear  and  the  goal  of 
complete  responsibility  is  attained.  It  is 
suggested  that  after  five  years  from  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  Councils,  the  Government 
of  India  should  hear  appUcations  from  the 
provincial  Governments  or  the  provincial 
council  for  the  modification  of  the  reserved 
and  transferred  lists  of  the  province ;  and  that 
after  hearing  the  evidence  they  should  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  of  State  such  changes 
as  may  seem  desirable. 

It  is  desirable  nlso  to  complete  the  respon- 
sibility of  Ministers  for  the  transferred  subjects. 
It  should  be  open  for  the  Government  of  India 
when  heanncr  such  applications,  to  direct  that 
the  Minister's  salaries,  instead  of  being  secured 
to  them  for  their  period  of  office  should  be 
specifically  voted  year  by  year  by  the  Legis- 
lative Council:  and  it  should  be  open  to  the 
Legislative  Council  to  demand  a  resolution 
that  ^Minister's  salaries  should  be  so  voted.  This 
would  result  in  the  Ministers  becoming  Ministers 
in  the  Parliamentary  sense,  dependent  upon 
a  majority  in  the  legislature. 

Government  of  India. 

The  general  idea  of  the  proposals  is  to  create 
an  enlarged  Legislative  Assembly  with  an 
elected  majority:  to  reserve  to  the  decision  of 
a  new  Council  of  State,  in  which  Government 
will  have  a  bare  majority,  only  those  measures 
which  it  must  retain  power  to  carry  in  dis- 
charge of  its  continued  responsibility  for  the 
good  government  of  the  land:  to  restrict  the 
official  bloc  to  the  smallest  dimensions  compa- 
tible with  same  principles  :  to  institute  a  Privy 
Council :  and  to  admit  a  second  Indian  Member 
into  the  innermost  counsels  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Pending  the  development  of  responsible 
government  in  the  provinces,  the  Government 
of  India  must  remain  responsible  only  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  savmg  that  responsibility,  must  retain 


indisputable  power  in  matters  which  it  judges 
to  be  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  obliga- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  order  and 
good  government. 

The  Executive  CounciL— It  is  recommend- 
ed that  the  existing  statutory  restrictions  in 
respect  of  the  appointment  of  members  should 
be  abolished  to  give  greater  elasticity  in  the 
size  of  the  government  and  the  distribution 
of  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  another  Indian 
member  be  appointed  as  soon  as  may  be. 

The  Legislature. — It  is  proposed  that  the 
strength  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  be  known 
henceforth  as  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
India,  should  be  raised  to  a  total  strength  of 
about  100  members.  Two-thirds  of  this  total 
should  be  returned  by  election:  one-third  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Governor- General  and 
of  this  third  not  less  than  a  third  again  should 
be  non-officials  representing  minorities  or 
special  interests,  such  as  European  and  Indian 
commerce,  and  the  large  landlords.  The 
normal  duration  of  an  Assembly  to  be  three 
years. 

Electorates  and  constituencies  for  the 

Indian  Legislative  Assembly  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  same  Cpmmittee  entrusted  with 
the  investigation  of  electorates  and  constituen- 
cies for  the  provincial  Councils. 

The  power  of  nomination  of  non-official 
members  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  reserve  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor- General  enabhng  him  to 
adjust  inequalities  and  supplement  defects  in 
representation.  JSTominations  should  not  be  made 
until  the  results  of  the  elections  are  known  and 
should  be  made  after  informal  consultation  with 
the  Heads  of  Provinces. 

The  maximum  number  of  nominated  offi- 
cials will  be  two -ninths  and  it  will  rest  with 
the  Governor-General  to  determine  whether  he 
requires  to  appoint  up  to  the  maximum.  Offi- 
cial members  of  the  Assembly  other  than 
members  of  the  Executive  Government,  should 
be  allowed  a  free  right  of  speech  and  vote  except 
when  Government  decides  their  support  is 
necessary. 

Special  Appointments. — Members  of  the 
Assembly,  not  necessarily  elected  or  non-official, 
may  be  appointed  to  positions  analogous  to 
those  of  Parliamentary  Under  Secretaries  in 
England.  The  President  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  should  be  nominated  by  the  Governor- 
General. 

Affirmative   Power   of  Legislation,— 

During  the  transitional  period,  the  capacity 
of  the  Government  of  India  to  obtain  its  will 
in  essential  matters  necessary  for  the  good 
government  of  the  land  is  to  be  secured  by  the 
creation  of  a  second  chamber  known  as  the 
Council  of  State,  which  shall  take  its  part  in 
ordinary  legislative  business  and  shall  be  the 
final  legislative  authority  in  matters  which  the 
Government  regards  as  essential.  The  object 
is  to  make  assent  by  both  bodies,  the  normal 
condition  of  legislation ;  but  to  establish  the 
principle  that  in' the  case  of  legislation  certified 
by  the  Governor-General  as  essential  to  the 
interests  of  peace,  order  and  good  government, 
the  will  of  the  Council  of  State  should  prevail. 
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The  Council  of  State  will  be  composed  of  1 
50  members  exclusive  of  the  Governor- General 
who  would  be  Pre!Jident.  Not  more  than  25 
membors  including  the  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  would  be  officials  *and  four  would 
be  non-ofRcials  nominated  by  the  Governor- 
General.  There  would  be  21  elected  members 
returned  by  non-olRcial  members  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislative  councils,  each  council  return- 
ing two  members  with  the  exception  of  Burma, 
the  Central  Provinces  and  Assam  which  would 
return  one  member  each.  The  remaining  6 
elected  members  are  to  supplement  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Muhammadans  and  the  landed 
classes  and  to  provide  for  the  representation 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  Council  of 
State  is  to  possess  a  senatorial  character  and  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  election  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  secure  men  of  the  status  and 
position  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  a  revising 
chamber.  Five  years  would  be  the  normal 
duration  of  a  Council  of  State. 

Legislative  Procedure. 

Ordinarily  a  Government  Bill  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  after 
being  carried  through  the  usual  stages  it 
would  go  to  the  Council  of  State.  If  there 
amended  in  a  way  which  the  Assembly  is  not 
willing  to  accept,  it  would  be  referred  to  a  joint 
session  of  both  houses  by  whose  decision  its 
fate  would  be  decided.  But  if  the  amendments 
introduced  by  the  Council  of  State  were  in  the 
view  of  Government  essential  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Bill  was  originally  introduced, 
the  Governor- General  in  Council  would  certify 
them  to  be  essential  to  the  interest  of  peace, 
order  or  good  government.  The  Assembly 
would  then  have  no  power  to  reject  or  modify 
the  amendments  nor  would  they  be  open  to 
revision  by  a  joint  session. 

A  private  Member's  Bill  would  be  intro- 
duced into  whichever  of  the  two  houses  the 
mover  sat,  and  after  passing  through  the  usual 
stages,  would  be  taken  to  the  other  chamber 
and  carried  through  that.  In  the  case  of  a 
difference  oi  opinion,the  Bill  would  be  submitted 
to  a  joint  session,  by  which  its  final  fate  would 
b3  determined.  But  if  the  Governor- General 
in  Council  were  prepared  to  give  a  certificate 
in  the  terms  already  stated  that  the  form  of  the 
Bill  was  prejudicial  to  peace,  order,  and  good 
government,  the  Bill  would  go,  or  go  back,  to 
the  Council  of  State  and  only  become  law  in 
the  form  there  finally  given  to  it. 

The  general  principles  of  the  legislative  pro- 
cedure proposed  are  that  in  the  case  of  all  save 
certificated  legislation,  the  will  of  the  non-official 
members  of  both  chambers  taken  together  should 
prevail,  while  in  the  case  of  certificated  legisla- 
tion, the  Council  of  State  should  be  the  final 
authority. 

Power  of  Dissolution,  etc. — The  Governor- 
General  should  have  power  at  any  time  to 
dissolve  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Council 
of  State  or  both  bodies.  The  Governor-General 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  naturally  retain 
their  existing  powers  of  assent,  reservation  and 
disallowance  to  all  Acts  of  the  Indian  legislature. 

Fiscal  legislation  will  be  subject  to  the 
procedure  recommended  in  respect  of  Govern- 


ment Bills.  The  budget  will  be  Introduced 
into  the  Assembly,  but  the  Assembly  will  not 
vote  it .  Kesolutions  upon  budget  matters  and 
upon  all  other  questions  whether  moved  in  the 
Assembly  or  in  the  Council  of  State  will  continue 
to  be  advisory  in  character. 

Standing  Committees,  drawn  joinoly  from 
the  Assembly  and  from  the  Council  of  Soate, 
should  play,  s«j  far  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
tetances,  a  similar  part  to  that  suggested  in  the 
case  of  the  Standing  Commttees  in  the  provin- 
cial legislatures. 

Any  member  of  either  House  might  be  entiUed 
to    ask    supplementary    questions.  The 

Governor-General  should  not  disallow  a  question 
on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  answered  con- 
sistently with  the  public  interest,  but  power  is 
still  to  be  retained  to  disallow  a  question  on  the 
ground  that  the  putting  of  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  public  interest. 

His  Majesty  may  be  asked  to  be  pleased  to 
approve  the  institution  of  a  Privy  Council  in 
India.  Appointments  to  be  made  by  His 
Majesty  for  life ;  and  such  appointments  to  be 
confined  to  those,  whether  officials  or  non- 
officials,  from  British  India  and  from  the  Native 
States,  who  had  won  real  distinction  or  occupi- 
ed the  higher  offices.  The  Privy  Council's 
office  would  be  to  advise  the  Govern  or- General 
when  he  saw  fit  to  consult  it  on  matters  of  policy 
and  administration. 

Future  Progress. — Equally  with  the 
Provincial  Machinery  the  Central  Machinery 
will  be  subjected  to  periodical  revision  by  the 
Commission  approved  by  Parliament. 

The  India  Office. 

Since  His  Majesty's  Government  have  de- 
clared their  policy  of  developing  responsible 
institui/ions  in  India,  Parliament  must  be  asked 
to  set  certain  bounds  to  its  own  responsibility 
for  the  internal  administration  of  the  country. 

In  transferred  matters. — It  should  be  laid 
down  broadly  that  in  respect  of  all  matters 
in  which  responsibility  is  entrusted  to  repre- 
sentative bodies  in  India,  Parliament  must  be 
prepared  to  forego  the  exercise  of  its  own  powers 
of  control,  and  this  process  must  continue 
as  responsibility  in  the  provinces,  and  eventually 
in  the  Government  of  India  itself,  gradually 
develops.  Parliament  cannot  retain  the  control 
of  matters  which  it  has  deliberately  delegated 
to  representative  bodies  in  India. 

In  reserved  matters. — While  in  reserved 
subjects  there  cannot  be  any  abandonment 
by  Parliament  of  ultimate  powers  of  control, 
there  should  be  such  delegation  of  financial  and 
administrative  authority  as  will  leave  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  free,  and  enable  them  to 
leave  the  Provincial  Governments  free  to  work 
with  the  expedition  that  is  desirable.  A  wider 
discretion  should  be  left  to  the  Governor- General 
in  Council;  and  certain  matters  now  referred 
home  for  sanction  might  in  future  merely  be 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  information. 
It  is  hoped  that  Parliament  will  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  divest  himself  of  the  control 
over  the  Government  of  India  in  certain  matters 
even  though  these  continue  to  be  the  concern 
of  official  governments. 
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A  Committee  should  be  appointed  forthwith 
to  reconsider  the  organization  of  the  India 
Office,  with  a  view  to  providing  for  the 
material  alteration  of  functions  involved  by 
these  proposals  and  for  the  more  rapid  discharge 
of  its  business. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  salary  should 
be  defrayed  from  home  revenues  and  voted 
annually.  This  would  enable  any  live  questions 
of  Indian  administration  to  be  discussed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

In  order  to  provide  for  informed  criticism  and 
discussion  of  questions  connected  with  India, 
it  is  proposed  that  t^e  House  of  Commons 
should  be  asked  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  affairs.  It  would  inform  itself 
upon  Indian  questions,  and  report  to  the  House 
before  the  annual  debate  on  the  Indian  esti- 
mates. By  means  of  interrogations  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  requisitions  for  papers, 
the  members  of  the  Committee  would  keep 
themselves  referred  on  their  Indian  atfahs  and 
to  them  Indian  Bills  might  be  informed  upon 
second  reading. 

The  Native  States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  contemplated 
constitutional  changes  in  British  Jndia  may 
react  in  an  important  manner  on  the  Native 
States,  it  is  necessary  to  assure  the  Princes,  in 
the  fullest  and  freeso  manner,  that  no  constitu- 
tional changes  which  may  take  place  will  impair 
the  rights,  dignities  and  privileges  secured  to 
them  by  treaties,  sanads  and  engagements,  or 
by  established  practice.  Further,  all  impoitant 
States  should  be  placed  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Central  Government  as  an  aid  to  good 
understanding  and  the  speedy  conduct  of 
business. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  Council  of  Princes 
be  called  into  existence  as  a  permanent  consulta- 
tive body,  ordinarily  meeting  once  a  year  to 
discuss  agenda  approved  by  the  Viceroy,  who 
should  bo  President.  The  opinion  of  such  a 
body  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  upon 
questions  affeccing  the  States  generally  or  British 
India  and  the  States  in  common. 

The  Council  of  Princes  should  be  invited 
annually  to  appoint  a  small  Standing  Committee 
to  which  the  Viceroy  or  the  Political  Depart- 
ment might  refer  matters  of  custom  and  usage 
affecting  the  States. 

Commissions  of  Enquiry. — Should  dispute 
arise  between  two  or  more  States,  or  between 
a  State  and  Government,  the  Viceroy  might 
appoint  a  Commission  of  enquiry  to  report 
upon  the  matter  in  dispute.  Such  a  Commis- 
sion might  be  composed  of  a  judicial  officer 
of  rank  not  less  than  a  High  Court  Judge,  and 
one  nominee  of  each  of  the  parties  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  misconduct,  matters  might  be 
referred  by  the  Viceroy  to  a  Commisssion  ap- 
pointed to  advise  him.  Such  a  Commission 
should  ordinarily  consist  of  five  members 
including  a  High  Court  Judge,  and  two  Kuling 
Princes. 

Joint  Deliberations.— With  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Council  of  Princes,  of  a 
Council  of  State,  and  of  a  Privy  Council,  the 
machinery  will  ej^ist  for  bringing  the  senatorial 


institutions  of  British  India  more  closely  into 
touch  with  Hulers  of  the  Native  States.  The 
Viceroy,  when  he  thought  fit,  might  arrange 
for  joint  dehberation  and  discussion  between 
the  Council  of  State  and  the  Council  of  Princes, 
and  might  invite  members  of  the  Council  of 
Princes  to  serve  on  Committees  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

The  Public  Services. 

The  pohcy  of  the  increasing  association  of 
Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  administration 
was  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  announce- 
ment of  August  20.  The  characteristics  which 
have  enabled  the  services  to  confer  benefits 
upon  India  in  the  past,  must  be  adequately 
maintained  in  the  future;  and  the  solution 
lies  in  recruiting  year  by  year  such  a  number 
of  Indians  as  the  existing  members  of  the  ser- 
vices will  be  able  to  train  in  an  adequate  manner 
and  inspire  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole. 

Appointments  are  to  be  made  to  all  branches 
of  the  Pubhc  Service  without  racial  distinction. 

For  all  public  services,  for  which  there  is 
a  system  of  recruitment  in  England  open  to 
Indians  and  Europeans  alike,  there  must  be 
a  system  of  appointment  in  India. 

The  Civil  Service. — It  is  suggested  that 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  superior  posts 
should  be  recruited  for  in  India,  and  that  this 
percentage  should  be  increased  by  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  annually,  until  the  periodic 
commission  is  appointed  which  will  re-examine 
the  whole  subject.  A  re-adjustment  of  the 
rates  of  pay  and  pension  is  recommended. 

There  should  be  a  fixed  percentage  increas- 
ing annually  of  recruitment  in  India.  This 
percentage  will  not  be  uniform  for  all  Services 
as  the  particular  figures  must  depend  upon 
their  distinctive  characterihitics  and  functions 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  Service,  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  rates  of  pay  and  pension  is  re- 
commended. 

The  granting  of  a  considerable  number 
of  King's  Commissions  to  Indians  is  recom- 
mended. Hace  should  no  more  constitute  a 
bar  to  promotions  in  the  Army  than  it  does 
in  the  Civil  Service. 

Industries  and  Tariffs. 

The  proposals  lay  stress  upon  the  necessity 
for  Government  action  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  for  the  recognition 
by  Government  of  the  necessity  for  a  forward 
industrial  policy.  The  extent  and  form  of 
State  assistance  will  doubtless  be  determined 
by  the  reformed  Governments  of  the  future, 
having  the  advice  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
before  them,  and  with  due  reference  to  Imperial 
interests. 

Concluding  Note. 

The  general  principle  kept  in  mind  in  fram- 
ing these  proposals  has  been  the  progressive 
reahsation  of  responsible  government.  The 
arrangements  contemplated  by  these  proposals 
are  "admittedly  transitional.  They  are  to 
be  open  to  revision.  The  proposals  them- 
selves are  tentative.  They  are  now  open  to 
discussion. 
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Government  of  India's  Despatch, 


GOVERNMENT   OF   INDIA'S  DESPATCH. 


A  number  of  despatches  and  reports  dealing 
with  the  Reform  Scheme  were  published  in 
1919,  of  which  the  first  was  a  despatch  by  the 
Government  of  India,  dated  March  5,  1919. 

That  despatch  opens  with  a  description 
of  the  reception  of  the  Report  in  India,  dealing 
in  turn  with  the  views  of  Indians,  non-official 
Europeans,  officials  and  local  Governments. 
Different  types  of  Government  are  then  con- 
sidered. It  is  shown  that  no  type  of  unified 
Government  which  would  comply  with  the 
announcement  of  August  20, 1917,  is  practicable 
in  present  circumstances.  All  local  Govern- 
ments except  two  declared  for  a  unified  system 
and  a  majority  of  the  Heads  of  Provinces  who 
met  at  Delhi  in  January  1919  embodied  their 
proposals  in  a  joint  minute.  These  proposals 
are  considered  at  length  and  reasons  given  for 
rejecting  them.  The  Government  of  India 
then  declare  themselves  definitely  in  favour 
of  a  dual  system,  modified  in  certain  respects. 

The  main  features  of  the  structure  of  the 
Provincial  Executive  proposed  in  the  Report 
are  accepted,  save  that  it  is  suggested  that 
there  should  be  no  members  without  portfolios 
and  that  in  cases  where  a  Governor  lacks  Indian 
experience  the  council  should  include  two 
official  members.  The  Government  of  India 
understand  that  Heads  of  Provinces  other  than 
the  presidencies  will  for  the  present  be  drawn 
from  the  services  and  they  would  provide  by 
statute  for  the  appointment  of  one  official 
and  one  Indian  member  of  council.  Ministers 
should  be  appointed  from  the  elected  members 
of,  and  should  be  amenable  from  the  outset 
to,  the  provincial  legislature.  Their  number 
and  pay  should  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  in 
consultation  with  the  prospective  ministers 
and  placed  on  the  transferred  estimates. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  main  rights 
and  duties  of  the  Public  Services  in  India 
should  be  reduced  to  statutory  form,  and  pro- 
posals are  submitted  as  a  basis  for  the  necessary 
law.  Classification  of  the  services  into  Indian, 
provincial,  and  subordinate  divisions  is  recom- 
mended, the  chief  criterion  being  the  appointing 
authority.  No  option  of  serving  under  minis- 
ters and  no  general  offer  of  proportionate 
pensions  are  recommended,  but  the  task  of 
protecting  the  services  is  laid  definitely  upon 
the  Governor :  in  extreme  cases  officers  should 
be  entitled  to  apply  for  proportionate  pensions. 
Officers  having  duties  in  both  reserved  and 
transferred  departments  should,  for  purposes 
of  posting,  promotion  and  discipline,  be  under 
the  control  of  that  part  of  the  Government 
which  is  concerned  with  the  budget  head  from 
which  their  pay  is  met.  Provision  should  be 
made  in  the  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Public  Services  Commission. 

The  Financial  Proposals  involve  two 
important  variations  from  the  Report  Scheme. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  proposed  to  aim  at  a 
more  equitable  division  among  the  provinces 
of  the  burden  of  Imperial  finance.  While  the 
l)roposals  in  the  Report  are  accepted  as  a  basis 
for  the  initial  provincial  contributions  to  the 
Ociitral  Government,  it  is  proposed  that  a 


committee  on  Financial  Relations  be  appointed 
to  fix  a  fairer  scale  of  contributions  for  the 
future,  and  to  advise  how  it  can  be  reached. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Report  proposal 
whereby  the  revenues  of  the  provincial  Go- 
vernments will  be  treated  as  a  whole  and  the 
amount  to  be  allotted  to  each  half  of  the 
Government  will  be  decided  yearly  at  budget 
time  after  consultation  between  the  executive 
council  and  ministers  is  rejected.  It  is  held 
that  this  system  (1)  raiders  impossible  the 
regulation  of  overdrafts  on  balances,  taxation 
and  borrowing,  (2)  gives  to  each  half  of  Govern- 
ment an  indefensible  power  of  interference 
with  the  other  half,  (3)  will  be  productive  of 
unnecessary  friction,  and  (4)  offers  no  incentive 
to  either  half  to  develop  its  own  resources.  In 
its  place  the  system  of  the  separate  purse  is 
proposed,  under  which  each  half  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  given  a  share  of  the  provincial 
balances,  the  receipts  from  its  own  heads  of 
revenue  and  a  share  of  the  estimated  normal 
surplus,  and  any  adjustments  which  require 
to  be  made  so  as  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
either  part  of  the  Government  will  be  made  by 
the  grant  either  of  a  fraction  of  some  head  of 
revenue  or  of  a  growing  allotment  in  cash.  The 
first  division  of  resources  would  be  temporary 
and  thereafter  the  division  would  be  adjusted 
periodically.  Each  half  of  the  Government 
would  be  given  separate  powers  of  taxation 
and  borrowing,  all  proposals  of  this  nature 
being  first  laid  before  the  whole  Government. 
The  budget  would  be  a  single  one  prepared  in 
Finance  Department  and  would  be  discussed 
in  the  legislature  but  not  voted  by  it.  Resolu- 
tions would  have  effect  as  recommendations 
only,  but  if  carried  against  a  minister  the  latter 
would  have  to  consider  whether  they  involve 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  There  would  be 
a  single  Finance  Department  with  a  Joint 
Secretary  to  guard  the  interests  of  transferred 
subjects,  and  the  legislature  would  be  asked 
to  appoint  a  committee  on  public  accounts 
to  advise  it  on  all  surcharges  and  disallowances 
of  the  auditor  and  all  serious  departures  from 
budget  provisions. 

The  Legislative  Arrangements  proposed 
in  the  Report  are  generally  accepted.  The 
composition  of  the  grand  committee  is  reserved 
for  further  consideration  and  it  is  recommended 
that  there  should  be  no  right  of  appeal  against 
the  Governor's  decision  in  the  matter  of  certi- 
fication. The  proposals  regarding  the  Gover- 
nor's powers  of  assent,  dissolution,  etc.,  are 
approved.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  Governor 
should  have  power  to  reserve  certain  acts  for 
the  assent  of  the  Governor  General.  No  pro- 
vision is  thought  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Upper  Houses.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
Governor  should  be  President  of  the  legislative 
council  with  power  to  nominate  the  Vice- 
President,  and  in  regard  to  rules  of  business  it  is 
proposed  that  fundamental  rules,  affecting 
tlio  powers  of  the  different  elements  of  the 
constitution,  should  be  distinguished  from 
standing  orders  of  council,  the  latter  being 
framed  by  local  Governments  and  alterable 
by  the  council  with  the  sanction  of  the  Gover- 
nor. The  right  of  asking  supplcmcntfiry  qucs- 
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tions  should  be  extended  to  all  members,  and 
official  members  should  have  freedom  of 
speech  and  vote  on  all  subjects  except  in  so 
far  as  Government  thinks  it  necessary  to  give 
them  instructions.  The  Report  proposals 
regarding  the  effect  of  resolutions  are  accepted, 
as  are  also  subject  to  certain  conditions  those 
regarding  standing  committees  and  council 
under-secretaries. 

It  is  proposed  that  Rules  of  Business  should 
be  framed  to  regulate  the  disposal  of  cases  in 
transferred  subjects.  The  circumstances  in 
which  the  Governor  will  be  entitled  to  intervene 
in  transferred  subjects  should  be  defined  in  the 
instrument  of  instructions  which  should  be  a 
published  document.  Tf  a  minister  finds 
himself  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  action  pro- 
posed by  the  Governor,  the  latter  should  bp 
empowered  to  call  on  him  to  resisn,  and,  if 
he  is  unable  to  find  another  minister  immedi- 
ately, to  take  over  the  control  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned.  If  the  Governor  is  unable 
within  six  months  to  find  a  minister,  he  should 
move  the  Secretary  of  State  to  re- transfer  the 
portfolio  to  the  Governor  in  Council. 

When  differences  arise  as  to  the  disposal 
of  a  case  affecting  a  reserved  and  a  transferred 
department,  the  Governor  should  be  able  to 
intervene  and,  if  he  thinks  fit,  submit  the  case 
"for  consideration  by  other  members  and  minis- 
ters than  those  concerned,  but  the  final  decision 
should  remain  with  the  department  to  which 
the  case  properly  belongs.  When  it  is  doubt- 
ful to  which  department  a  case  belongs,  the 
decision  should  lie  with  the  Governor.  Orders 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  Government  should  be 
distinguished  so  as  to  make  it  clear  from  which 
side  they  emanate.  Each  half  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  refrain  from  opposition  to  the 
other  half,  but  should  not  be  expected  to  give 
active  support  to  a  policy  which  they  have 
not  endorsed. 


The  proposal  to  have  periodic  Statutory 
Commissions  is  approved,  but  any  inter- 
mediate changes  before  the  appointment  of 
the  first  commission  are  objected  to. 

The  proposal  to  have  two  Indian  Members 

on  the  Governor- General's  executive  council, 
the  abolition  of  the  statutory  restriction 
on  the  number  of  members  of  the  council  are 
accepted ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  the 
appointment  of  two  officials,  one  lawyer,  and 
two  Indians,  should  be  secured  by  statute. 
Hecommendations  in  regard  to  the  constitution 
and  powers  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Council 
of  State  are  reserved  pending  the  consideration 
of  the  franchise  committee's  proposals.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
should  be  an  official  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
or General,  that  powers  of  assent,  reservation 
and  disallowance  to  all  acts  of  the  India  legis- 
lature should  remain  as  at  present,  that  the 
existing  powers  of  making  regulations  and 
ordinance  should  be  maintained,  that  the 
Governor- General  should  have  power  to  return 
a  Bill  for  reconsideration  and  to  dissolve  either 
the  Assembly  or  the  Council  of  State,  and  that 
in  the  matter  of  resolutions,  questions,  rules  of 
business,  etc.,  the  Indian  legislature  should  be 
on  the  same  footing  as  provincial  councils. 
The  establishment  of  a  Privy  Council  is  approved 
but  the  proposals  to  appoint  standing  commit- 
tees and  council  under-secretaries  for  the  Indian 
legislature  are  regarded  as  premature. 

The  Report  proposals  regarding  the  relaxation 
of  the  Control  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Parliament  and  the  transfer  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  salary  to  the  Home  Estimates 
are  approved,  and  the  proposal  to  institute  a 
committee  of  Parliament  on  Indian  affairs 
is  welcomed  and  the  suggestions  made  that  the 
committee  should  include  members  of  both 
Houses.  Opinion  on  the  reorganisation  of 
the  India  Office  is  reserved  pending  the  report 
of  the  India  Office  committee. 


MINUTE  BY  THE  VICEROY. 


The  despatch  has  appended  to  it  the  following 
Minute  by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  dated 
March  5,  1919 

I  feel  it  right  to  append  a  minute  to  this 
despatch,  not  of  dissent  but  by  way  of  personal 
explanation. 

In  1916  my  Government  forwarded  a  despatch 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  framing  an  announce- 
ment of  poUcy  and  the  first  steps  to  be  taken 
in  pursuance  of  the  pohcy  enunciated.  The 
despatch  was  subjected  to  criticism — criticism 
which  I  accept  as  sound — that  it  failed  to  fix 
the  enlarged  Councils  with  responsibility.  A 
mere  increase  in  numbers  it  was  said  did  not 
train  Indians  in  self-government.  It  did  not 
advance  this  object  unless  the  Councils  were  at 
the  same  time  fixed  with  some  definite  powers 
and  with  real  responsibility  for  their  actions. 

It  is  to  my  mind  evident  that  such  criticism 
was  the  genesis  of  the  form  of  the  announce- 
ment of  policy  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  on 
August  20th.  That  announcement  had  three 
outstanding  features,    llrst,   the  progvcssive 


realisation  of  responsible  government  is  given 
the  keynote  and  objective  of  British  policy  in 
India ;  secondly,  substantial  steps  are  to  be 
taken  at  once  in  this  direction :  and  thirdly, 
this  policy  is  to  be  carried  out  by  stages.  I 
think  I  shall  not  be  stating  the  basic  principle 
of  this  policy  unfairly  when  I  sum  it  up  as  the 
gradual  transfer  of  responsibility  to  Indians. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  deputed  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  proceed  to  India  to 
discuss  the  whole  question  with  myself  and  my 
Government,  and  the  results  of  our  discussion 
are  embodied  in  the  Joint  Report  which  we 
presented  to  His  Majesty's  Government. 

The  Severest  Criticism-We  took  as  our  terms 
of  reference  the  announcement  of  August  20th, 
and  I  confidently  assert  that  in  the  proposals 
we  have  made  we  have  not  swerved  from  the 
terms  of  that  announcement.  The  progressive 
realisation  of  responsible  government  is  the 
basis  of  our  proposals  ;  substantial  steps  to  be 
taken  at  once  in  this  direction  are  formulated 
and  we  have  provided  through  the  machinery 
of  the  periodic  commission  for  the  achievement 
of  the  liolicy  announced  by  successive  stage.-.-, 
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We  have  not  overlooked  the  very  grave  and 
real  difBculties  which  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
policy  proposed.  They  are  set  out  at  length 
throughout  the  Report,  but  especially  in  the 
Chapter  entitled  the  Conditions  of  the  Problem, 
and  in  my  perusal  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Re- 
port I  have  seen  no  difficulties  stated  which  we 
have  not  ourselves  emphasised.  As  regards  the 
proposals  themselves  no  criticism  Mhich  has 
been  directed  against  them  is  moie  severe  than 
our  own  statement  of  the  case  in  paragraph 
3o4  of  our  Report. 

*  *  As  we  have  said  already  because  it  (the 
Report)  contemplates  transitional  arrangements, 
it  is  open  to  the  criticisms  which  can  always  be 
effectively  directed  against  all  such  plans. 
Hybrid  executives,  limited  responsibility, 
assemblies  partly  elected  and  partly  nominated, 
divisions  of  functions,  reservations,  general 
or  particular,  are  devices  that  can  have  no 
permanent  abiding  place.  They  bear  on  their 
faces  their  transitional  character ;  and  they 
can  be  worked  only  if  it  is  clearly  recognised 
that  that  is  their  justification  and  their  purpose. 
They  cannot  be  so  devised  as  to  be  logical.  They 
must  be  charged  with  potentialities  of  friction. 
Hope  of  avoiding  mischief  lies  in  facing  the  fact 
that  they  are  temporary  expedients  for  training 
purposes,  and  in  providing  that  the  goal  is  not 
merely  kept  in  sight,  but  made  attainable, 
not  by  agitation  but  by  the  operation  of  machi- 
nery inherent  in  the  scheme  itself." 

Meaning  of  Responsibility. — I  have 
quoted  this  passage  to  show  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  I  did  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
very  grave  difficulties  attendant  on  our  scheme. 
But  to  what  are  these  difficulties  due  ?  They 
are  not  to  any  perverse  ingenuity  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  in  the 
framing  of  our  proposals.  They  are  inherent 
in  the  principle  underlying  the  announce- 
ment to  which  we  were  bidden  to  give  effect, 
viz.,  the  gradual  transfer  of  responsibility  to 
Indians.  And  I  wish  here  to  endeavour  to  de- 
fine what  I  mean  by  responsibility.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
responsibility,  responsibility  to  constituents, 
responsibility  to  legislative  councils  and  the 
like,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  has  been 
much  talk  and  writing  on  this  subject  which 
is  beside  the  mark,  and  perhaps  our  Report  is 
equally  guilty  with  others  in  this  respect.  What 
are  we  aiming  at  in  our  policy  ?  Surely  this, 
that  the  decision  of  certain  matters — I  will  not 
discuss  what  matters — shall  rest  with  Indians  ; 
that  in  these  matters  it  will  be  for  them  to 
say  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  and  that  our  scheme  shall 
provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  everybody  know- 
ing that  the  decision  in  any  particular  matter 
is  their  decision,  that  the  ' '  Yes  "  or  "No  "  is 
their  *  *  Yes  "  or  "  No  ".  This  definition  of  the 
responsibility  to  be  attained  by  Indians  is  one 
to  which,  I  believe,  most  people  will  subscribe, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  responsibility  at  which 
His  Majesty's  Government  were  aiming  when 
they  made  their  declaration  of  policy. 

It  is  one  thing  however  to  enunciate  a  prin- 
ciple ;  it  is  another  thing  to  translate  the 
principle  into  practice.  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  I  have  had  the  task  imposed  upon  us  of 
translating  the  principle  of  the  gradual  trans- 
fer of  responsibility  to  Indians  into  practice.  We 


explored  every  road,  we  followed  up  every  path 
which  seemed  to  lead  to  the  goal  we  had  in 
view,  but  we  always  came  back  to  this,  that  if 
responsible  government  is  to  be  progressively 
realised  through  the  gradual  transfer  of  respon- 
sibility, as  defined  above,  the  only  method  by 
which  this  can  be  attained  is  one  which  involves 
the  division  of  the  functions  of  government 
between  two  different  sets  of  authorities,  a 
method  which  has  been  compendiously  stvlcd 
"  dyarchy." 

Objections   to    Unitary  System. — In  a 

unitary  government,  short  of  a  unitary  respon- 
sible goveruTient,  you  cannot  fix  respon- 
sibility upon  Indians.  You  can  associate 
Indians  with  the  Government,  but  you  cannot 
fix  them  with  responsibility  in  the  sense  that 
anyone  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  decision  in 
any  particular  case  is  their  decision.  Moreover, 
in  a  unitary  government  there  is  no  room  for  the 
gradual  transfer  of  responsibihty.  There  is 
only  one  step  from  irresponsibility  into  the  full 
responsibility  which  responsible  government 
connotes.  By  the  dyarchic  method,  however,  you 
can  insure  full  responsibility  in  certain  subjects 
with  machinery  to  extend  that  responsibility 
to  other  subjects  as  occasion  permits.  The 
division  of  subjects  between  the  official  portion 
of  the  Government  and  the  Indian  portion  of 
the  Government  insures  that  each  portion  is 
fixed  with  responsibihty  for  its  actions  in  the 
sphere  allotted  to  it.  Such  a  division  is  full 
of  difficulties  as  critics  of  our  scheme  have  not 
failed  to  point  out,  but  they  are  the  price  which 
we  must  be  prepared  to  pay,  if  we  are  to  trans- 
late the  principle  underlying  the  announce- 
ment of  August  into  practice,  and  make  the 
transfer  gradual. 

I  think  I  may  bring  out  in  greater  rehef  the 
broad  difference  between  the  schemes  of  unitary 
government  and  dyarchy,  if  I  analyse  the  scheme 
propounded  by  five  Heads  of  Local  Govern- 
ments which  is  forwarded  with  the  despatch. 
I  welcome  the  scheme  because  it  is  possible 
from  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  scheme 
of  the  Report  to  appreciate  the  issue  between 
a  unitary  and  a  dyarchic  government. 

In  paragraph  3  of  the  minute  it  is  said 
"  While  the  announcement  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  Parliament  rightly  placed  the 
association  of  Indians  with  the  Government  in 
the  foreground  of  the  policy,  the  idea  of  asso- 
ciation has  been  overshadowed  and  obscured 
by  the  idea  of  responsibility.  " 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  the  sole 
judges  of  what  was  meant  by  the  announcement 
of  August  20th.  I  have  at  the  beginning  of 
this  minute  discussed  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
genesis  of  the  announcement  of  August  20th 
and  what  I  regard  as  its  main  features  and  its 
underlying  principle. 

If  I  am  wrong  as  to  these,  the  foundation 
of  the  arguments  in  the  preceding  pages  dis- 
appears, but  I  will  examine  the  scheme  of  the 
Heads  of  Local  Governments  on  the  assumption 
that  I  am  correct. 

Local  Governments'  Proposals —The 
main  features  of  the  scheme  may  be  said  to  be — 

(1)  A  Council  of  equal  numbers  of  officials 
and  non-officials,  the  latter  selected  from 
elected  members, 
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(2)  No  division  of  subjects, 

(3)  Legislative  Council  to  be  as  in  tlie  joint 
Kcport. 

(4)  The  Governor  to  have  powers  to  overrule 
his  Executive  Council  under  section  50  of 
Government  of  India  Act,  1915. 

(5)  Legislation  to  be  as  in  joint  Report, 
Grand  Committee  to  exist,  but  the  Governor  to 
have  a  free  hand  in  the  selection  of  members 
nominated  for  it  and  Governor  to  have  powers 
of  certification  in  the  terms  of  section  50  men- 
;  ioned  above. 

(6)  Budget  to  be  voted  by  the  Legislative 
r^ouncil,  but  Governor  to  have  power  to  restore 
any  item  in  terms  of  section  50. 

Tt  can,  I  think,  be  seen  at  once  that  the  pith 
of  the  scheme  lies  in  the  constitution  of  the 
J^xecutive  and  in  the  non- division  of  subjects. 
'I'he  other  features  are  either  those  of  the  joint 
]{oport  or  modifications  of  it.  Can  it  be  said 
that  in  the  Unitary  Executive  as  proposed  it  will 
1)0  possible  to  fix  the  Indian  portion  of  the 
JiXecutive  with  responsibility  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  have  used  it  in  thi5  minute,  viz.,  that 
it  will  be  for  them  to  say  ' '  Yes  "  or  "  No  " 
in  certain  matters  and  that  everybody  will  know 
that  the  "  Yes  "  or  "  No.  "  is  their  *'  Yes  "  or 
"  No.  "  Their  position  will  not  be  different 
from  that  enjoyed  by  Indian  Members  of  Exe- 
cutive Councils  at  the  present  moment,  under 
which  the  predominance  of  the  British  element 
always  shields  the  Indian  Member  from  any 
direct  responsibility  in  respect  of  actions  of  the 
Government.  He  can  always  point  to  the 
majority  against  him  as  responsible  for  the 
action  taken. 

Again,  on  the  assumption  that  * '  the  gradual 
transfer  of  responsibiUty  "  is  the  basic  principle 
of  the  announcement,  I  believe  that  under  the 
scheme  of  the  Heads  of  Local  Governments, 
there  can  only  be  one  step  from  a  position  of 
irresponsibility  to  one  of  full  responsibihty. 
Under  this  scheme  advance  can  only  be  by  an 
increase  of  numbers  of  Indians  in  the  Executive 
(Council  and  granted  that  the  initial  numbers 
of  British  and  Indians  are  two  and  two,  an 
increase  of  one  to  the  Indians  places  them  in 
full  control.  Let  me  quote  from  the  minute 
of  dissent  of  Lord  Ronaldshay  and  Sir  Edward 
Gait  to  the  scheme  under  discussion.  "It  is 
true  that  if  the  scheme  of  the  joint  lieport  be 
adopted,  there  will  be  continued  agitation  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  transferred  sub- 
jects. But  under  the  alternative  scheme  there 
will  be  an  equally  strong  agitation  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  non- official  Members  of  the 
Government ;  and  concession  to  that  agitation 
would  be  far  more  dangerous,  as  it  would  in- 
volve a  sudden  transfer  of  all  power  from  the 
official  to  the  non-official  members,  subject  to 
the  power  vested  in  the  Governor  by  section 
50  of  he  Government  of  India  Act,  which, 
however,  he  could  exercise  only  on  very  special 
occasions." 

The  Legislative  Councils. — It  still  remains 
for  me  to  examine  the  position  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Councils  under  this  scheme.  The  .Heads 
of  Local  Governments  rely  on  the  machinery 
of  the  Grand  Committee  and  the  use  of  the 
certificate  to  carry  their  affirmative  legislation. 


In  so  far  as  they  find  themselves  able  to  use 
this  machinery  in  the  whole  domain  of  govern- 
ment, they  will  reduce  the  Councils  merely 
to  bodies  of  irresponsible  critics  to  whom  no 
power  is  given,  in  whom  no  responsibility  i3 
fixed,  but  whose  numbers  are  materially  in- 
creased. In  so  far  as  they  do  not  use  the 
machinery  they  will  reproduce  the  position  of 
Canada  described  in  the  Durham  Report — ^an 
irremoveable  executive  and  an  irresponsible  but 
supreme  legislature.  It  might  be  said  that  this 
same  argument  recoils  on  my  head  in  respect  of 
our  treatment  of  reserved  subjects.  But  to  this 
objection  I  would  point  out  that  we  have 
advisedly  not  introduced  the  principle  of  res- 
ponsibility into  that  sphere,  while  in  the  sphere 
of  the  transferred  subjects  the  principle  has  full 
play. 

The  potentialities  of  friction,  which  are  pre- 
dicted for  the  dyarchic  scheme,  will  thus,  to 
my  mind,  be  equal  if  not  greater  in  their  pro- 
posals and  the  saving  grace  of  responsibility 
will  find  no  place. 

Once  more, — I  have  seen  schemes  under  which 
a  combination  of  division  of  subjects  with  a 
unitary  executive  is  proposed.  I  would  ask 
those  who  suggest  such  schemes  to  test  them  by 
the  two  principles  which  I  understand  are  basic 
in  the  announcement,  of  fixation  of  respon- 
sibility and  of  gradual  transfer  of  responsibiUty. 
1  do  not  believe  they  will  survive  the  test. 
But  let  me  state  the  problem  in  another  way. 
The  division  of  subjects  is  incompatible  with 
Unitary  Government.  The  moment  you  divide 
subjects  you  necessarily  divide  the  Government, 
otherwise  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  division. 
li^You  divide  subjects  in  order  to  allocate  those 
which  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Legis- 
lative Councils  to  Members  of  the  Governn  ent, 
who  would  owe  allegiance  to  the  Councils.  By 
division  of  subjects  then  you  at  once  introduce 
duahsm  into  the  Government,  and  have  two 
portions  of  one  Government  owing  allegiance  to 
different  authorities. 

Need  for  Prompt  Action. — I  have  confined 
myself  in  this  minute  to  the  one  point  whether 
or  not  the  advance  is  to  be  by  way  of  the  gradual 
transfer  of  responsibility.    This  to  my  mind 
must  be  settled  before  it  is  profitable  to  discuss 
the  details  of  the    proposals.    I  have  traced 
the  history  of  the  promulgation  of  this  principle. 
It  is  for  His  Majesty's    Government  to  decide 
whether  I  have  traced  it  aright  and  whether  I 
have  correctly  interpreted  their  announcement 
of  August  20th.    The  idea  of  responsibility 
was,  as  I  believe,  introduced  into  that  announce- 
ment deliberately  and  I  have  endeavoured 
loyally  to  carry  it  out  in  the  proposals  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  were  jointly  res- 
ponsible.   I  leave  it  then  for  the  decision  of 
His  Majesty's     Government,  but  I  earnestly 
press  uptm-them   the  imperative  necessity  of 
action  in  fulfilment  of  their  announcement. 
I  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  His 
Excellency  the   Governor  of  Bombay,  in  a 
note  written  to  me  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
•>    ference  of  Heads  of  Provinces,  that ' '  time  is  a 
•    factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  consideration 
1    of  the  whole  question  of  Reforms  ,  *  *  I  am  con- 
vinced,"  he  says^  "that  delay  is  a  greater 
J    danger  even  than  an  imperfect  scheme,  and  that 
.    those  of  us  on  whom  must  fall  the  heavy  burden 
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of  putting  reforms  schemes  into  actual  operation 
will  be  better  able  to  work  an  imperfect  scheme 
with  the  good- will  and  confidence  of  all  concern- 
ed than  to  operate  a  more  perfect  schouie — i  f 
one  can  be  devised — when  confidence  and  good- 
will have  been  broken  and  alienated  by  dis- 
appointment and  delay." 

One  last  word  — The  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
asked  for  pubUcation  of  our  Keport  because,  as 
we  said,  ' '  our  proposals  can  only  benefit  by 
reasoned  criticism  both  in  England  and  India, 


official  and  non-official  alike."  That  criticism, 
so  far  as  India  is  concerned,  has  been  received 
and  along  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Government 
of  India,  I  have  carefully  weighed  it.  Tlie 
lesiilts  of  our  consideration  are  embodied  in  the 
amendments  suggested  by  us  in  our  despatch. 
We  have  not  departed  from  the  underlying 
principie  of  the  Report ;  and  I  believe  that  we 
have  done  much  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the 
proposals  as  a  practical  scheme. 

CHELMSrOKD. 


REPORT  ON  FRANCHISE. 


The  Committees  on  Franrhii^c  and  Subjects, 
foreshadowed  in  tlie  Montagn-( 'lielmsford  report, 
were  duly  appointed  under  tlie  cliairmanship 
of  Lord  Southborough  and  their  reports  were 
issued  in  1919. 

The  Franchise  Committee's  Report  is  sum- 
marised as  follows  : — 

Provincial  Councils. — The  committee  re- 
commend the  retention  of  the  existing  general 
disqualifications  of  electors  and  the  addition  of  a 
further  disqualification  based  on  nationality 
which  would  not,  however,  apply  to  subjects 
of  Indian  States.  They  decided  that  the  social 
conditions  of  India  make  it  premature  to  extend 
ranchise  to  women. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  general  franchise 
should  be  based  on  residence  within  the  con- 
stituency and  the  possession  of  certain  property 
qualifications  as  evidenced  by  the  payment  of 
land  revenue,  rent  or  local  rates  in  rural  areas, 
and  of  municipal  rates  in  urban  areas,  and  # 
income  tax  generally.  An  important  exception 
to  these  general  principles  is  the  recommenda- 
tion to  enfranchise  all  retired  and  pensioned 
officers  of  the  Indian  Army.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  arrive  at  any  uniform  property 
qualification.  The  qualifications  proposed  vary 
not  only  from  province  to  province;  but  also,  in 
some  cases,  in  difi'erent  areas  within  the  same 
province.  An  important  point  is  that  the  same 
qualification  is  proposed  for  all  communities 
within  the  same  area. 

The  number  of  electors,  which  the  fran- 
chise proposed  for  the  various  provinces  will 
give,  is  roughly  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Madras 

542,000 

Bombay 

..  653,000 

Bengal  . . 

. .  1,228,000 

United  Provinces 

. .  1,183,500 

Punjab 

237,000 

Bihar  and  Orissa 

576,000 

Central  Provinces 

159,500 

800,000 

It  is  proposed  to  replace  the  existing  system 
of  indirect  election  to  the  T'TOvincial  legislative 
councils  by  a  system  of  direct  election.  The 
distri(;t  will  ordinarily  be  the  electoral  unit  but 
in  some  jjrovinces  single  cities  with  Inrge  popu- 
lations and  in  other  provinces  smaller  towns 
in  groups  will  form  urban  constituencies. 
Single  member  constituencies  are  generally 
recommended  but  some  latitude  is  left  to  local 


Governments  in  this  matter.  The  committee 
are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  elaborate 
systems  of  voting,  such  as  proportional  repre- 
sentation, the  limited  vote  and  the;  cumulative 
vote.  They  recommend  that  plural  votinoj 
should  be  forbidden  except  where  a  constitu- 
ency returns  more  than  one  member  in  which 
case  each  elector  will  have  as  many  votes  as 
there  are  members.  Electors  will  also  be 
allowed  to  vote  in  one  general  or  communal 
constituency  in  addition  to  voting  in  a  special 
constituency. 

'  The  average  number  of  electors  in  the  general 
and  communal  constituencies  in  the  various 
provinces  is  estimated  to  be  as  follows  : — 


IMadras 

7,200 

Bombay 

8,900 

Bengal  . . 

16,400 

United  Provinces 

17,700 

Punjab 

4,900 

Bihar  and  Orissa 

9,100 

Central  Provinces 

3,400 

The  size  of  individual  constituencies  will,  how- 
ever, vary  enormously,  from  500  electors  in  the 
Muhammadan  constituency  composed  of  the 
towns  of  Madura,  Trichinopoly  and  Srirangam 
to  90,000  in  the  constituency  of  Almora  in  the 
United  Provinces. 

The  size  of  the  council  which  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  for  each  province  is  as  fol- 
lows : — • 


Madras 

118 

Bombay 

111 

Bengal  

125 

United  Provinces 

118 

Punjab 

83 

Bihar  and  Orissa 

98 

Central  Provinces 

70 

Assam  . . 

53 

In  the  presidencies  and  the  United  Provinces 
the  proportion  of  elected  members  proposed  is 
from  78  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership, 
and  in  the  remaining  four  provinces  from  73  to 
75  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  officials  proposed 
is  15  per  cent,  in  the  United  Provinces,  16  per 
cent,  in  the  three  presidencies  and  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  17  per  cent,  in  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Assam  and  19  per  cent,  in  the  Punjab. 
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The  interests  to  be  represented  by 
nomination  are  : — 

(0  the  depressed  classes  in  all  l)ro^inces,  ex- 
cept the  Punjab  ; 

(u)  Anglo-Indians  in  all  provinces,  except 
Madras  and  Bengal,  where  representation 
will  be  by  election  ; 

{Hi)  Indian  Christians  in  all  pro\inces, 
except  Madras,  where  they  will  have  a  special 
electorate,  and  the  Central  Provinces  ; 

{iv)  labour  in  Bombay,  Bengal,  Bihar  and 
Orissa  and  Assam  ; 

{v)  excluded  tracts  in  Madras  and  the  Central 
Provinces  ; 

{vi)    military  interests  in  the  Punjab  ; 

{V'i)    industrial  interests  otlier  than  planting 

and  mining; 

{viii)    aborigines  and  domiciled; 

{ix)    Bengalis,  all  in  Bihar. 

The  number  of  nominated  non-official  mem- 
bers proposed  varies  from  4  in  Bengal  and  the 
United  Provinces  to  9  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  and 
Assam. 

Special  electorates  are  proposed  for  the 
following  interests  : — 

{i)  universities,  in  all  provinces  except 
Assam  ; 

(ii)    landholders  and 

(iu)    commerce  and  industry, 
both  in  all  provinces. 

The  number  of  landholding  members  varies 
from  2  in  Assam  to  7  in  Madras  and  of  represen- 
tatives of  commerce  and  industry  from  2  in  the 
Punjab  and  the  Central  Provinces  to  15  in 
Bengal.  In  the  representation  of  commerce 
and  industry  the  following  special  interests 
share  : 

ii)  planting  in  Madras,  Bihar  and  Orissa  and 
Assam  ; 

{ii)  mining  in  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa  and 
the  Central  Provinces  ; 

{ill)  European  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal  and  the  United 
Provinces  ; 

{iv)  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the 
same  four  provinces  ; 

{v)  Trades'  Associations  in  the  three  presi- 
dencies ; 

{vi)  and  {viii)  Mllowners  '  Association  and 
cotton  trade  in  Bombay; 

{viii)  iix)  {x)  and  {xi)  the  jute  trade,  the  tea 
trade,  Indian  Associations  and  Inland  Water 
Transport  Board  in  Bengal ; 

{xii)  general  industrial  interests  in  the  Pun- 
jab, Bihar  and  Orissa,  Central  Provinces  and 
Assam. 

The  extension  of  a  system  of  communal 
electorates  is  proposed  in  the  interests  of  (1) 
Indian  Christians  to  whom  three  seats  are  given 
in  Madras;  (2)  Anglo-Indians  who  are  given  one 
seat  each  in  Madras  and  Bengal ;  (3)  Europeans 
who  are  given  two  seats  in  Bombay  and  Bengal 


and  one  seat  in  Madras,  the  United  Provinces 
and  Bihar  and  Orissa  ;  and  (4)  Sikhs  to  whom 
eight  seats  ar<'  ,iri\'en  in  the  i*  an  jab.  In  the 
case  of  Miiliaijiiiiadaii^-,  the  existing  system  of 
communal  election  is  retained  and  following 
the  Congress  League  agreement  the  committee 
propose  to  give  Muslims  the  following  pro- 
portion of  Indian  elected  seats  : — 


per  cent. 

Madras 

15 

Bombay 

34 

Bengal  . . 

40 

United  Provinces 

30 

Punjab 

50 

Bihar  and  Orissa 

25 

Central  Provinces 

14 

The  claims  to  separate  electorates  of  tlie 
following  minor  communities  are  not  supported. 
Mahishyas  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  Marwaris  of 
Calcutta,  Bengali  domiciled  community  of  Bihar 
and  Orissa,  Ahoms  of  Assam,  Mahars  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  Uriyas  of  Madras  and  Parsis 
of  Bombay.  The  majority  of  the  committee 
would  also  reject  the  claims  of  the  Mahrattas. 
In  regard  to  non-Brahmans  of  Madras,  the 
committee  observe  that  they  were  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  non-Brahman 
leaders  and  of  testing  their  views  since  they 
refused  to  appear  before  the  committee.  The 
communications  from  Dr.  Nair  and  other  non- 
Brahman  leaders  are  included  in  an  appendix 
(XV)  to  the  report.  The  committee  regret  that 
the  refusal  of  these  leaders  to  appear  at  the 
enquiry  made  a  settlement  by  consent  impossi- 
ble. They  considered  certain  solutions  of  the 
non-Brahman  'problem ;  but  in  the  end  decided 
to  make  no  difference  between  Brahmans  and 
non-Brahmans  ;  but  they  add  a  suggestion  that 
the  matter  may  be  further  considered  hereafter 
if  the  non-Brahmans  make  a  move. 

Few  changes  are  proposed  in  regard  to  the 
qualifications  of  candidates. 

The  most  important  are  : — 

(1)  the  removal  of  the  disqualification  f  _ 
subjects  of  Indian  States. 

(2)  the  limitation  of  the  disqualifications  of 
dismissal  from  Government  service  and  im- 
prisonment ; 

(3)  the  withdrawal  of  the  Governor's  power 
to  declare  the  election  of  a  candidate  as  contrary 
to  public  interests ;  and 

(4)  the  addition  of  a  new  qualification  of 
residence  within  the  constituency  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bombay,  the  Punjab  and  the  Central 
Provinces. 

The  Indian  Legislature. — The  committee 
recommend  that  the  Assembly  should  have  a 
total  strength  of  120  members,  or  including 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  121.  80 
members  should  be  elected,  distributed  among 
various  provinces  as  follows  :— 


Madras    12 

Bombay    12 

Bengal   13 

United  Provinces      ..  12  _ 
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Punjab           . .        . .        . .  9 

Bihar  and  Oriysa       . .        . .  9 

Central  Provinces      . .       . .  5 

Assam  . .        . .       . .        . .  3 

Burma   4 

Delhi   1 


Of  these  80  members  36  will  represent  general 
non-Muslim  interests,  19  general  Muslim  inter- 
ests ,  1  general  Sikh  interests,  5  non-Muslim 
landholding  interests,  4  Muslim  landholding  in- 
terests, 1  Sikh  landholding  interest,  6  European 
commerce  and  planting  and  4  Indian  commerce. 
To  these  will  be  added  14  members  appointed 
by  nomination  and  26  officials.  The  committee 
hold  that  a  system  of  direct  election  is  not 
feasible,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  landholding 
and  commercial  interests,  and  recommend  that 
the  general  representatives  should  be  returned 
by  the  non-official  members  of  the  provincial 
legislative  councils  voting  on  a  communal 
basis. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Council  of  State 

should  consist  of  56  members,  exclusive  of  the 
Oovernor-General,    of   whom   24    should  be 


elected.  The  24  elected  seats  are  distributed  a- 
follows 


(icncral..        ..       ..       ..  11 

Mahomedans  . .        . .       . .  7 

Sikhs   1 

Landholders   2 

European  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce   2 

Burma  . .       . .        . .        . .  1 


The  elected  members,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  representatives  of  European;  commerce, 
will  be  returned  by  the  non-official  members  of 
the  various  provincial  councils,  the  distribution 
of  seats  among  the  provinces  being  as  follows  : 

Madras    3 

Bombay         . .        . .        . .  3 

Bengal  . .    3.V* 

United  Provinces      . .        . .  3 

Punjab  . .        . .        . .  3 

Bihar  and  Orissa       ..       ..  2h* 

Central  Provinces      . .        . .  lit 

Assam   . .  lit 

*  One  landholding  seat  to  be  filled  alternately 
from  Bengal  and  Bihar  and  Orissa. 

t  One  Muhammadan  seat  to  be  filled  alter- 
nately from  the  Central  Provinces  and  Assam. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  a  Govern- 
ment of  India  despatch  of  April  23,  1919, 
giving  Government's  views  on  the  i^roposals 
summarised  above  : — • 

The  Government  of  India  accept  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendations  with  the  following 
exceptions.  They  would  not  admit  subjects 
of  Native  States  as  electors  or  candidates. 
The  object  to  any  franchise  qualifications  other 
than  those  based  on  property.  They  would 
enlarge  the  electorate  proposed  for  Madras 
and  reduce  those  for  Bengal,  United  Provinces 
and  Assam,  and  would  reduce  size  of  larger 
constituencies.  They  consider  provision  for 
representation  of  backward  classes  inadequate 
and  propose  considerable  increase  in  some  pro- 
vinces. They  see  no  need  for  special  Univer- 
sity constituencies  and  propose  to  re-examine 
proposals   for   landholding    constituencies  in 


Madras,  Punjab  and  Assam,  and  to  re-distribute 
seats  allotted  to  landholders 'of  United  Provinces. 
They  accept  proposals  for  Muslim  representation 
except  in  Bengal  where  they  would  give  Muslims 
44  seats  instead  of  34,  they  propose  tentat  vely 
to  allot  to  non-Brahmans  30  out  of  61  non- 
Muslim  seats  in  Madras  but  without  special 
electorate  and  consult  Bombay  Government 
regarding  Mahrattas.  They  ask  for  further 
consideration  of  distribution  of  seats  between 
town  and  country.  In  regard  to  Indian  Legis- 
lature they  agree  generally  as  to  si/e  of  both 
chambers  but  criticise  the  distribution  of  seats 
in  Assembly  with  special  reference  to  omission 
of  urban  representation  and  amount  of  re- 
presentation proposed  for  landholders  and 
European  and  Indian  commerce.  They 
would  prefer  system  of  direct  election  to  Assem- 
bly but  are  prepared  to  accept  indirect  provided 
elections  to  Council  of  State  are  direct. 


DIVISION  OF 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Heport  of 
the  Committee  on  Division  of  Functions :  — 

The  report  is  in  six  sections.  The  important 
sections  are  no.  II,  which  deals  with  provin- 
cial functions  and  relations  between  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  Government  of  India,  no.  Ill 
in  which  the  transfer  of  functions  and  the 
powers  of  the  Governor-in-Council  in  relation 
to  transferred  subjects  are  discussed,  and 
nos.  IV  and  V  in  which  proposals  regarding 
the  Public  Services  and  Finance  respectively  are 
put  forward.  Much  of  the  report  does  not  lend 
itself  readily  to  summary  being  of  a  technical 
and  complicated  nature  but  the  main  proposals 
are : — • 

Section  It. — The  committee  have  prepared 
wo  lists  showing  (i)  all-India  subjects  and  (ii) 
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provincial  subjects.  Among  the  most  important 
subjects  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  all-India 
list  are,  naval,  military  and  aerial  matters, 
foreign  relations  and  relations  with  native  states 
railways  (with  certain  exceptions),  communica- 
tions of  military  importance,  posts  and  tele- 
graphs, currency  and  coinage,  sources  of  im- 
perial revenue,  law  of  status,  property,  civil 
rights,  etc.,  commerce,  shipping  and  major  ports, 
criminal  law,  central  police  organisation  and 
railway  police,  possession  and  use  of  arms, 
central  institutions  of  scientific  and  industrial 
research^  ecclesiastic  administration  and  all- 
India  services.  In  the  provincial  list  the  most 
important  items  are  local  self-government, 
medical  administration  and  education,  sanita- 
I  tion,  education  (with  certain  exceptions), 
'  provincial    buildings,    communications  other 
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than  those  of  military  importance,  light  and 
feeder  railways  in  certain  cases,  irrigation  and 
canals,  land  revenue  administration,  agriculture, 
civil  veterinary  department,  fisheries,  co- 
operative societies,  forests,  excise,  administra- 
tion of  justice,  development  of  industries, 
police,  prisons  and  reformatories,  control  of 
newspapers  and  presses,  provincial  borrowing. 

The  provincial  subjects  will  be  divided  into 
reserved  and  transferred,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  the  powers  of  the  Government  of  India  in 
regard  to  provincial  subjects  should  vary  ac- 
cording to  this  division.  The  committee 
recommend  that  intervention  in  transferred 
subjects  should  be  allowed  only  for  two  pur- 
poses, viz.: — 

(1)  To  safeguard  the  administration  of 
all-India  subjects. 

(2)  To  decide  questions  arising  between  two 
or  more  provinces,  failing  agreement  between 
the  provinces  concerned: 

In  respect,  however,  of  certain  special  sub- 
jects they  retain  a  certain  power  of  control  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  of  India  by 
making  the  subjects  "  provincial  subject  to 
Indian  legislation."  In  the  case  of  reserved 
subjects  the  committee  recognise  that  no  specific 
restrictions  can  be  imposed  on  the  Government 
of  India's  general  powers  of  control  but  feel 
that  the  control  should  vary  according  as  the 
subjects  are  administered  by  provincial  go- 
vernments as  agents  of  the  Government  of 
India  or  as  provincial  functions  properly  so 
called.  In  respect  of  the  former  the  Government 
of  India's  powers  of  control  must  remain 
absolute,  but  in  regard  to  the  latter  they  pro- 
pose to  secure  that  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  shall  exercise  his  power  of  control  with 
due  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act. 

Effect  of  the  Proposals. — The  genera 
effect  of  the  proposals  will  be  to  leave  the 
provinces  free  to  legislate  on  provincial  subjects 
reserved  and  transferred,  which  are  not  specially 
made  subject  to  Indian  legislation,  except  in 
cases  where  the  proposed  Bills  affect  powers 
expressly  reserved  to  the  Government  of  India 
by'  statute,  or  amend  any  provision  of  cert^nn 
specified  all-India  Acts,  or  amend  any  section 
of  an  Act  which  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  itself 
is  specially  protected.  They  also  propose  that 
the  Governor  shall  have  power  to  reserve  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Governor- General 
provincial  Bills,  which  appear  to  him  to  affect 
any  matter  specially  committed  to  his  charge, 
any  all-India  subject  or  the  interests  of  any 
other  province,  and  shall  be  required  similarly 
to  reserve  Bills  which  affect  the  religion  or 
religious  rights  and  usages  of  any  class,  univer- 
sity Bills,  Bills  shifting  boundaries  of  reserved 
and  transferred  subjects,  and  railway  or  tram- 
way Bills. 

Section  III. — The  committee  preface  their 
discussion  of  the  transfer  of  subjects  with  a 
statement  of  reservations  which  accompanied 
the  proposals  of  local  Governments.  The 
Madras  Government  wore  wholly  op])osed  to 
any  scheme  involving  dualism,  the  Governments 
of  Bombay  and  the  Punjab  and  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Assam  proposed  alternative  schemes 
involving  no  division  of  functions  and  the  Chief 
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Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces  desired 
a  period  of  training  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Report  scheme.  The  most  important 
subjects  proposed  for  transfer  are  local  self- 
government,  medical  administration  and  edu- 
cation, sanitation,  education  (with  certain 
exceptions),  provincial  buildings,  communi- 
cations, other  than  those  of  military  importance, 
light  and  feeder  railways  and  tramways  (in 
certain  cases),  agriculture,  civil  veterinary 
department,  fisheries  (except  in  Assam),  co- 
operative societies,  forests  in  Bombay,  Excise 
(except  in  Assam)  subject  to  certain  safeguards, 
and  the  development  of  industries.  Mr. 
Couchman  is  unable  to  recommend  the  transfer 
of  any  subject  in  Madras  as  he  feels  that  the 
proposals  of  the  Franchise  Committee  will 
result  in  the  return  of  a  large  majority  of 
Brahmans,  in  whose  hands  the  interests  of  the 
masses  will  not  be  safe. 

Intervention  of   the  Government.— The 

committee  recommend  that  the  Governor 
should  be  free  to  intervene  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  transferred  subjects 

{i)  in   defence   of   reserved  subjects, 

(ii)  in  defence  of  his  special  responsibilities 
under  the  instrument  of  instructions. 

In  cases  of  the  former  description  if  the 
Governor  fails  to  get  departments  concerned 
to  agree,  he  will  himself  decide  the  point  in 
issue  and  will  be  empowered  to  call  on  the 
minister  to  resign  in  cases  of  necessity.  If 
the  case  is  an  emergent  one  requiring  imme- 
diate action,  the  Governor  will  be  able  to 
certify  it  as  such,  whereupon  the  Governor- 
in-Council  will  take  action.  Pailes  are  suggested 
for  regulating  the  relation  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  Government  and  defining  the 
authority  of  the  Governor.  The  gist  of  these 
is  (1)  each  side  is  not  to  interfere  unduly  with 
the  other,  (2)  the  Governor  shall  decide  which 
side  has  jurisdiction  when  that  is  in  doubt, 

(3)  the  Governor  shall  see  that  all  orders  of  the 
Governor-General-in-Council   are   carried  out, 

(4)  the  Governor  shall  call  joint  meetings  in 
cases  where  reserved  and  transferred  depart- 
ments are  concerned  and  shall  decide  in  cases 
of  disagreement,  (.5)  the  Governor-in- Council 
can  administer  a  transferred  subject  in  an 
emergency  in  the  absence  of  a  minister. 

In  defence  of  his  special  responsibilities 
under  the  instrument  of  instructions  the  Go- 
vernor should  have  similar  powers.  Draft 
clauses  defining  the  Governor's  special  respon- 
sibilities are  included  in  the  report:  the  matters 
covered  by  them  are  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  and  prevention  of  religious 
and  racial  conflict,  the  grant  of  monopolies  or 
special  privileges  to  private  undertakings 
contrary  to  the  public  interests  and  unfair 
discrimination  in  commercial  and  industrial 
matters,  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  or  Domiciled  Community  and 
of  the  public  services,  and  the  protection  of 
the  special  educational  interests  of  Muslims, 
religious  institutions,  and  depressed  and  back- 
ward classes. 

Public  Services— Section  IV.— The  com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  public  services 
employed  under  provincial  governments  be 
classified  into  three  divisions,  namely,  Indian, 
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provincial  and  subordinate.  The  chief  criterion 
will  be  the  appointing  authority.  The  Indian 
services  will  be  recruited  according  to  methods 
laid  down  in  statutory  orders  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  appointments  to  these  services 
will  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  will 
also  fix  rates  of  pay,  sanction  all  new  appoint- 
ments, and  secure  pensions  by  statutory  orders 
under  the  new  Government  of  India  Bill.  The 
committee  recommend  that  statutory  rules 
should  provide  that  no  orders  affecting  adversely 
emoluments  or  pensions  shall  be  passed  in 
regard  to  officers  of  all-India  services  in  trans- 
ferred departments  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Governor.  As  a  special  measure  of 
protection  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  propose  that  the  medical  department 
is  transferred,  statutory  orders  should  provide 
that  the  private  practice  of  officers  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Service  will  be  regulated  only 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  further 
recommend  that  the  Governor  should  be  charged 
with  the  protection  of  the  public  services  and 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  orders  affecting 
adversely  the  pension  or  emoluments  of  any 
officer  are  passed  before  they  have  been  con- 
sidered by  both  parts  of  the  government. 
Appeal  against  such  orders  should  lie  to  the 
Government  of  India  and  Secretary  of  State 
and  no  officer  of  all-India  service  should  be 
liable  to  dismissal  except  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Questions  of  promotion,  posting 
and  discipline  of  officers  with  duties  in  both 
reserved  and  transferred  departments  should 
be  treated  in  the  manner  explained  above  in 
connection  with  the  relations  of  Governor  in 
Council  and  ministers. 

Provincial  Division:  pending  legislation  which 
will  regulate  recruitment,  training,  discipline, 
and  the  general  conditions  of  service  of  the 
provincial  services  it  is  proposed  that  the 
existing  rules  should  mutatis  mutandis  be 
binding  on  ministers  as  regards  transferred 
departments.  In  regard  to  pay,  allowances, 
leave,  etc.,  local  Governments  will  be  granted 
wide  powers.  In  the  matter  of  discipline  the 
main  features  of  the  procedure  proposed  for 
all-India  service  should  apply  to  existing  mem- 
ber of  provincial  services.  In  case  of  future 
entrants  all  orders  affecting  emoluments  and 
pensions,  and  orders  of  dismissal,  should  require 
tlie  personal  concurrence  of  the  Governor. 


Subordinate  Division :  the  rights  and  privile- 
ges of  present  incumbents  should  be  maintained 
by  means  of  directions  to  the  Governor  in 
Council  as  regards  reserved  subjects  and  in- 
structions to  the  Governor  in  respect  of  trans- 
ferred subjects.  So  far  as  future  entrants  arc 
concerned  the  Governor  m  Coimcil  and  Governor 
and  ministers  nuist  be  left  to  regulate  the  entire 
working  of  the  services. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  suggest  that  as 
far  as  possible  members  of  all-India  services 
should  be  securedi  n  the  benefits  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  recruited.  The  principle 
that  alterations  shall  not  press  hardly  on  mem- 
bers of  the  services  should  be  formally  recognised 
in  the  future. 

Finance. — Section  V.  . 
Under  this  head  the  most  important  propo- 
sals are — 

(1)  that  a  strong  audit  system  independent 
of  the  Governor  in  Council  and  ministers  be 
established  and  that  audit  reports  be  laid  before 
provincial  legislature  ; 

(2 )  that  the  provincial  finance  departments 
should  be  reserved  and  that  in  relation  to 
transferred  subjects  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment should  be  to  advise  and  criticise,  final 
decision  resting  with  the  minister  subject  to 
assent  of  the  Governor  ; 

(3)  that  a  list  of  taxes  which  local  Govern- 
ments may  impose  witliout  previous  san  ction  of 
the  Government  of  India  should  be  included 
in  a  schedule  to  be  provided  for  by  rule  ; 

(4)  that  provincial  governments  should 
ordinarily  borrow  through  the  Government  of 
India,  but,  subject  to  approval  of  that  Govern- 
ment as  to  time  and  method  of  borrowing, 
should  be  free  to  borrow  in  Indian  market  in 
certain  circumstances  ; 

(5)  that  subject  to  certain  simple  regulations 
provincial  governments  should  be  left  to  their 
own  responsibility  in  the  disposal  of  their 
balances ; 

(6)  that  a  schedule  of  municipal  and  local 
taxation  should  be  prescribed  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  and  previous  sanction  should 
only  be  required  in  case  of  tax  not  included  in 
schedule. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  Government 
of  India  Despatch  of  April  16,  1919,  dealing 
with  the  report  on  the  division  of  functions 
which  is  summarised  above  : — 

The  Government  of  India  accept  generally  the 
lists  of  all-India  and  provincial  subjects  ;  changes 
proposed  are  for  the  most  part  additions  to 
make  lists  more  specific  or  complete.  They  also 
accept  general  principles  for  regulation  of  inter- 
vention by  the  Government  of  India  in  provin- 
cial subjects,  while  suggesting  somewhat  differ- 
ent procedure  in  matter  of  provincial  legislation 
in  interests  of  simplicity.  Principal  changes  in 
this  respect  are;  (1)  to  give  Government  of 
India  right  to  legislate  in  lu'ovincial  matters 
where  uniformity  is  desirable  instead  of  markiiig 
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transferred  subjects  as  subject  to  Indian  legisla- 
tion, and  (2)  to  give  the  Governor  greater  free- 
dom in  matter  of  reserving  bills  by  omitting 
provision  for  compulsory  reservation.  Govern- 
ment of  India  also  agree  with  committee  as  to 
Governor's  powers  of  intervention  in  transferred 
subjects  though  tliey  would  vary  slightly  the 
procedure  in  emergency  cases  where  minister  is 
unable  to  accept  Governor's  decision ;  they 
generally  approve  proposals  regarding  rules  of 
executive  business  and  instrument  of  instruc- 
tions, of  which  a  draft  is  appended  to  despatch. 
They  regard  the  list  of  transferred  subjects  as 
generally  suitable  but  are  unable  to  agree  to 
transfer  of  higher  education  and  development 
of  industries, 
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The  following  are  the  revised  lists  of  All- 
India,  Provincial  and  Transferred  subjects,  as 
l)roposed  by  the  Government  of  India.  The  in- 
dented paragraphs  are  the  Government  of 
India's  remarks  : — 

1.  All  questions  connected  with  His  Majesty's 
naval,  military  and  air  forces  in  India,  including 
the  Royal  Indian  Marine,  volunteers,  cadets, 
and  armed  forces  other  than  military  and  armed 
police  maintained  by  provincial  Governments. 

la.  Ordnance,  munitions,  censorship,  com- 
pulsory purchases,  requisitioning,  prize  courts, 
registration  of  mechanical  transport,  etc.,  for 
naval  and  military  purposes. 

2.  External  relations,  including  naturali- 
sation and  aliens. 

3.  Relations  with  Native  States. 
3a.    Political  charges. 

36.  Regulation  of  ceremonial,  including  titles 
and  others,  precedence  and  darbars,  and  civil 
uniforms. 

4.  Any  territory  in  British  India  other  than 
provinces  mentioned  in  the  schedule. 

The  schedule  will   include  the    eight  pro- 
vinces to  which  the  reform  scheme  applies. 

4a.    The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands. 

4&.  Territorial  changes  other  than  intra-pro- 
vincial,  and  declaration  of  laws. 

5.  Excluded  areas  (This  entry  is  included 
provisionally  and  subject  to  any  recommen- 
dations for  the  treatment  of  those  areas  which 
may  be  made  in  a  subsequent  despatch). 

These  are  the  backward  areas  referred  to  in 
paragraph  199  of  the  Joint  Report  which  it  is 
suggested  should  be  administered  by  the 
Governor  under  th^  control  of  the  Government 
of  India. 

6.  Communications — to  the  extent  described 
under  the  following  heads  : — • 

{<i)  Railways  and  tramways,  except  (i) 
tramways  with  municipal  areas  and  (ii)  light 
and  feeder  railways  and  tramways. 

(h)  Such  roads,  bridges,  ferries,  tunnels, 
ropeways,  causeways,  and  other  means  of 
communication  as  are  declared  by  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  to  be  of  military  importance. 

ic)  Aircraft,  aircraft  factories,  aerodromes 
and  landing  places. 

{d)  Inland  waterways,  to  an  extent  to  be 
declared  by  the  Governor-General-in-Council. 

7.  Shipping  and  Navigation  (including  ship- 
ping and  navigation  on  inland  waterways  in  so 
far  as  declared  by  the  Governor-General-in- 
Council  under  G  (d)  ). 

It  is  suggested  t  hat  wide  powers  should  be 
delegated  to  local  Governments  to  enable  them 
to  regulate  local  shipping  traffic,  e.g.,  coast- 
ing vessels  plying  between  ports  in  the  same 
l)rovince,  es])ecially  as  regards  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  passengers. 


8.  Lightships,  beacons,  buoys  and  light- 
houses (including  their  approaches). 

9.  Port  quarantine  and  marine  hospitals. 

10.  Ports  declared  to  be  major  ports  by  the 
Governor-General-in-Council. 

11.  Posts,  telegraphs  and  telephones  and 
wireless  installations. 

12.  Sources  of  imperial  revenue,  including 
customs,  cotton  excise  duties,  taxes  on  income, 
salt,  stamps  (non-judicial). 

13.  Currency  and  coinage. 

14.  Public  debt  of  India. 

15.  Savings  banks. 

16.  Department  of  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor- General. 

17.  Civil  Law,  including  laws  regarding 
status,  property,  civil  rights  and  liabilities  and 
civil  procedure. 

18.  Commerce,  including  banking  and  in- 
surance. 

19.  Trading  companies  and  other  associations . 

19a.  Regulation  of  food  supply,  fodder,  fuel 
and  trade  generally  between  provinces  in  times 
of  scarcity. 

20.  Control  of  production,  supply  and 
distribution  of  any  articles  in  respect  of  which 
control  by  a  central  authority  is  declared  by 
the  Governor-General-in-Council  essential  in 
the  pubhc  interests. 

20a.  Control  of  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  opium  and  sales  of  opium  for  export. 

20 &.    Stores  and  Stationery. 

Subject  to  the  introduction  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible of  such  measures  of  decentrahzation 
as  are  found  by  the  Governor- General  in 
Council  to  be  advisable. 

21.  Control  of  petroleum  and  explosives. 

The  law  regarding  petroleum  and  explo- 
sives is  at  present  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  uniformity 
of  law  and  administration  is  desirable. 

22.  Geological  survey. 

22a.  The  development  of  industries  includ- 
ing industrial  research. 

Vide  24,  Provincial.  The  fact  that  the 
development  of  any  industry  or  any 
industrial  research  is  being  taken  up  by  the 
Government  of  India  will  not  prevent  local 
Governments  from  also  taking  it  up. 

23.  Control  of  mineral  development,  in  so 
far  as  such  control  is  reserved  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  under  rules  made  or  sanction- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  regulation  of 
mines. 

The  rules  regulating  the  grant  of  licenses  to 
prospect  for  minerals  and  the  grant  of 
leases  of  mines  and  minerals  are  made  by 
the  Governor- General  in  Council  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council. 
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Mining  administration  is  now  controlled 
by  the  Government  of  India  and  there  is 
a  small  expert  department  of  Inspectors 
working  freely  all  over  India.  It  would 
be  impossible  without  great  extravagance 
and  loss  of  efficiency  for  each  province 
to  have  its  own  expert  staff. 

24.  Inventions  and  designs. 

25.  Copyrights. 

26.  Emigration  and  immigration  and  inter- 
pro  vincial  migration. 

It  is  considered  desirable  to  make  inter- 
provincial  migration  an  All-India  -subject 
to  be  administered  by  the  provincial 
Governments  as  agents. 

26a.    Pilgrimages  beyond  British  India. 

27.  Criminal  Law,  including  criminal  pro- 
cedure. 

The  insertion  of  penal  clauses  in  a 
provincial  Bill  will  not  bring  the  Bill  within 
the  scope  of  this  entry. 

27a.    State  prisoners. 

28.  Central  poHcc  organization  and  railway 
police  so  far  as  jurisdiction  and  cost  are  con- 
cerned. 

29.  Control  of  possession  and  use  of  arms. 

30.  Central  agency  for  medical  research  and 
central  institutions  of  scientific  and  industrial 
research,  including  observatories,  and  central 
institutions  for  professional  or  technical  training. 

30a.  Government  of  India  records  and  the 
Imrerial  Library. 

oOft.    Government  of  India  buildings. 

ol.    Ecclesiastical  administration. 

The  expenditure  is  incurred  entirely  by  the 
Government  of  India.  The  Bishops  and 
clergy  are  under  the  administrative  control 
of  the  local  Governments,  except  that  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  as  Metropolitan ,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  of  India.  As 
a  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  is  on 
behalf  of  the  army,  the  subject  must 
be  an  All- India  one. 

31a,  Higher  language  examinations  to  an 
extent  to  be  declared  by  the  Governor- General 
in  Council. 

32.  Survey  of  India. 

33.  Archaeology. 

Provisionally  included  :  vule  para.  39  of 
the  despatch. 

34.  Zoological  survey. 

35.  Meteorology. 

36.  Census  and  Statistics. 

37.  All- India  Services. 

37a.    Government  servants'  conduct  rules. 

38.  Legislation  in  regard  to  any  provincial 
subject,  in  so  far  as  such  subject  "is  stated  in 
the  Pi'ovincial  List  to  be  subject  to  Indian 
legislation,  and  any  powers  relating  to  each 


subject  reserved  by  legislation  to  the  Governor 
General  in  Council. 

39.  All  matters  expressly  excepted  from 
inclusion  in  the  list  of  provincial  subjects. 

40.  All  other  matters  not  included  in  the  list 
of  provincial  subjects. 

Provincial  Subjects. — 1.  Local  self-go- 
vernment, that  is  to  say,  matters  relating  to  the 
constitution  and  powers  of  municipal  corpor- 
ations, improvement  trusts,  district  boards, 
mining,  boards  of  health  and  other  local  autho- 
rities estabhshed  in  the  province  for  purposes 
of  local  self-government,  exclusive  of  matters 
arising  under  the  Cantonments  Act. 

2.  Medical  administration,  including  hospi- 
tals, dispensaries  and  asylums. 

Legislation  regarding  the  status  and  civil 
rights  and  liabihties  of  lunatics  is  an 
all- India  subject.  The  question  of  medical 
registration  falls  under  head  42. 

3.  Public  health  and  sanitation  and  vital 
statistics. 

3a.    Pilgrimages  within  British  India. 

4.  Education,  excluding — 

(1)  the  Benares  Hindu  University  and  such 
other  new  universities  as  may  be  declared  to  be 
all- Indian  by  the  Governor- General  in  Council. 

(2)  Chiefs'  colleges  and  any  educational  in- 
stitutions maintained  by  the  Government  of 
India  ;  subject  to  Indian  legislation. 

(a)  controlling  the  establishment,  and  regu- 
lating the  constitutions  and  functions  of  new 
universities  ;  and 

(6)  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  any  university 
outside  its  own  pro\dncc  ; 

and,  in  the  case  of  Bengal,  up  till  the  time 
when  the  recommendations  of  the  first  statutory 
commission  are  carried  into  eftect,  subject  to 
Indian  legislation  with  regard  to  the  Calcutta 
University  and  the  control  and  organisation  of 
secondary  education.  {Vide  paragraph  58  of 
fourth  despatch.)  If  higher  education  is  reserved 
there  will  be  less  jieed  for  this  provision. 

5.  Public  Works  included  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  : — 

(a)    Provincial  buildings; 

(6)  Roads,  bridges,  ferries,  tunnels,  ropewaysj 
causeways,  and  other  means  of  communication 
other  than  such  as  are  declared  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  to  be  of  military  importance; 

(c)    Tramways  within  municipal  areas  ; 

{d)    Light  and  feeder  railways  and  tramways. 

6.  Control  of  water  supplies  in  rivers,  streams 
and  lakes,  irrigation  and  canals,  drainage  and 
emlDankments,  water  storage  and  water  power, 
subject  to  such  rules  in  regard  to  technical 
scrutiny  and  financial  sanction  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed. 

7.  Land  Revenue  administration,  as  descri" 
bed  under  the  following  heads  : — 

{a)  Assessment  and  collection  of  land  re- 
venue ; 
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(b)  Maintenance  of  land  records,  survey  for 
rc\e]iiie  purposes,  records  of  rights  ; 

((•)  J.a\\s  rL'gardiiii,'  land  tenures,  ic.liiiions  of 
landlords  and  tenants,  collection  of  rent ; 

(d)  Court  of  Wards,  encumbered  and 
attached  estates  ; 

(e)  Land  improvement  and  agricultural 
loans  ; 

(/)  Colonization  and  disposal  of  Crown  lands 
and  alienation  of  land  revenue. 

Vide  para.  61  of  the  fourth  despatch, 
7a.    Management  of  State  properties. 

8.  Famine  relief. 

9.  Agriculture,  including  research  institutes, 
experimental  and  demonstration  farms,  intro- 
duction of  im])roved  methods,  provision  for 
agricultural  education,  protection  against  des- 
tructive insects  and  pests  and  prevention  of 
plant  diseases. 

10.  Civil  Veterinary  Department,  including 
provision  for  veterinary  training.  Improvement 
of  stock,  and  prevention  oi  animal  diseases. 

11.  Fisheries. 


23.  Development  of  mineral  resources  which 
aro  (Jovernment  property,  subject  to  rules  madi; 
or  suiictiuned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  not 
including  the  regulation  of  mines. 


24.  Development 
industrial  research. 


of   industries,  including 


Co-operative  Societies. 

Forests,  including  preservation  of  game 


12. 

13. 

therein, 

14.  Land  acquisition,  subject  to  Indian 
legislation  as  regards  acquisition  of  land  for 
public  purposes. 

15.  Excise,  that  is  to  say,  the  control  of 
production,  manufacture,  possession,  transport, 
purchase  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  and 
intoxicating  drugs,  and  the  levying  of  excise 
duties  and  license  fees  on  or  in  relation  to  such 
articles,  but  excluding,  in  the  case  of  opium, 
control  of  cultivation,  manufacture  and  sale 
for  export. 

16.  Administration  of  justice,  including  the 
constitution,  maintenance  and  organization  of 
court?  of  justice  in  the  province,  both  of  civil 
and  criminal  jin-isdiction,  other  than  a  High 
Court,  a  (ihief  C'ourt,  or  the  C'ourt  of  a  Judicial 
Commissioner,  but  subject  to  Indian  legislation 
as  regard  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 

17.  Provincial  law  reports. 

18.  Administrator -General  and  Official 
Trustee,  subject  to  Indian  legislation. 

Judicial  stamps,  subject  to  Indian  legis- 


Vide  22a.  All-India. 

25.    Industrial  matters  included  under  the 
following  heads  : — 
(a)    Factories  ; 

(6)    Settlement  of  labour  disputes  ; 

(c)  Electricity  ; 

(d)  Boilers  ; 

(e)  Gas. 

Inspectors  of  Factories,  Electricity  and  Boil- 
ers are  provincial  officers  under  the  control  of 
the  local  Governments,  but  we  consider  that 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  maintaining 
uniformity  in  regard  to  the  four  matters 
which  arc  made  subject  to  Indian  legislation. 
As  regards  the  other  subjects,  especially 
those  inchided  under  "  Welfare  of  labour,' 
it  is  desirable  to  give  the  provinces 
freedom  of  initiative. 

(/)    Smoke  nuisances  ;  and 

(g)  Welfare  of  labour,  in  chiding  provident 
funds,  industrial  insurance  (general,  health  and 
accident)  and  housing  : 

sultject  as  to  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  ((/)  to  Indian 
legislation. 


19. 
lation. 

20. 


26.  Adulteration 
articles. 

27. 


of  food-stuffs  and  other 


Registration  of  deeds  and  documents. 

21.  Registration  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages. 

Existing  Indian  legislation  provides  for  the 
following  classes,  viz.,  members  of  every  race, 
sect  or  tribe  to  which  the  Indian 
Succession  Act,  1865,  applies,  and  all  persons 
professing  the  Christian  religion. 

22.  Religious  and  charitable  endowments. 
This  entry  is  provisional  on  the  contem- 
plated Indian  Act  on  this  subject  being 
secured  from  alteration  by  rules  under  the 
proposed  section  79  (3)  (?)  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act. 


Weights  and  measures. 

28.  Ports,  except  such  ports  as  may  bo 
declared  by  the  Governor- General-in-Council 
to  be  major  ports. 

29.  Inland  waterways,  including  shipping  and 
navigation  thereon  so  far  as  not  declared  by  the 
Governor- General-in-Council  to  be  under  control 
of  the  Government  of  India,  but  subject  as 
regards  inland  steam  vessels  to  Inland  legisla- 
tion. 

30.  PoUce,  other  than  the  jurisdiction  and 
cost  of  railway  pohce. 

31.  Miscellaneous  matters  : — 

(a)  regulation  of  betting  and  gambling  ; 

(b)  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  ; 

(a)    protection  of  wild  birds  and  animals; 

(d)  control  of  poisons,  subject  to  Indian 
legislation  ; 

(e)  control  of  motor  vehicles,  subject  to 
Indian  legislation  as  regards  licenses  valid 
throughout  British  India  ;  and 

(/)  control  of  dramatic  performances,  and 
cinematographs,  subject  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  to  Indian  legislation  in  regard  to  certi- 
fication. 

j  32.  Control  of  newspapers,  books  and  print- 
I  ing  presses,  subject  to  Indian  legislation. 
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33.  Coroners. 

34.  Criminal  tribes,  subject  to  Indian  legis- 
lation. 

35.  European  vagraney,  yubject  to  Indian 
legislation, 

86.  Prisons,  prisoners  and  reformatories, 
subject  to  Indian  legislation. 

37.  Pounds  and  cattle -trespass. 

38.  Treasure  trove. 

39.  Museums  (except  the  Indian  Museum, 
Imperial  War  Museum  and  the  Victoria  jNIem- 
morial,  Calcutta),  and  zoological  gardens. 

S9a.    Provincial  records  and  libraries. 

39ft.  European  cemeteries  and  historical 
monuments  and  memorials. 

40.  Government  Press. 

41.  Franchise  and  elections  for  Indian  and 
provincial  legislatures. 

Vide  para.  76  of  fourth  despatch,  and 
para.  2  of    fifth  despatch. 

42.  Regulation  of  medical  and  other  profes- 
sional qualifications  and  standards,  subject  to 
Indian  legislation  and  provision  for  medical 
education. 

Under  this  head  will  fall  the  administra- 
tion of  the  existing  provincial  Medical 
Registration  Acts.  Power  is  reserved  to  the 
Indian  legislature  in  order  to  secure  uniformity 
and  maintain  the  standards  of  professional 
qualifications. 

43.  Control  of  the  public  services,  other 
than  the  All- Indian  services  serving  within 
the  province,  subject  to  Indian  legislation. 

44.  Sources  of  provincial  taxation  not 
included  under  previous  heads,  whether  (a) 
taxes  included  in  the  schedule  of  additional 
provincial  taxes  or  (b)  taxes  outside  this  schedule 
in  the  case  of  which  the  prior  sanction  of  the 
Governor-General-in-Council  has  been  obtained 
to  the  necessary  legislation. 

45.  Borrowing  of  money  on  the  sole  credit  of 
the  province  subject  to  such  rules  as  are  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 

46.  Any  matter  which,  though  falling  within 
an  all-India  subject,  is  declared  by  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  to  be  of  a  merely  local  or 
private  nature  within  the  province. 

Provincial  Subjects  for  Transfer. — The 

list  of  provincial  subjects  for  transfer  is  as 
follows,  the  indented  paragraphs  being  the 
Government  of  Indian's  remarks  : — 

In  all  Provinces. 

Local  seK-government,  that  is  to  say,  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  constitution  and  powers 
of  municipal  corporations,  improvement  trusts, 
district  boards,  mining,  boards  of  health 
and  other  local  authorities  established  in  the 
province  for  purposes  of  local  self- 
government  exclusive  of  matters  arising 
under  the  Cantonments  Act. 

The  question  of  control,  if  any,  to  be 
exercised  over  policemen  or  watchmen  by  local 
authorities  should  be  left  to  be  determined 


by  provincial  legislation  relating  to  local 
self-government. 

Pounds,  where  they  are  inanagetl  by  local 
authorities,  will  come  under  local  bclf- 
government. 

Medical  administration,  including  hospi- 
tals, dispensaries  and  asylums. 

It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  proposed  to  reserve 
"  Reffulation  of  medical  and  other  profes- 
sional quahfications  and  standards,"  and  to 
make  this  matter  subject  to  Indian  legislation 
{vide  Provincial  List,  item  42).  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Medical  Registration  Acts  will 
thus  be  reserved,  and  the  power  of  securing 
uniformity  of  standards  will  remain  with 
the  Indian  legislature. 

Public  health  and  sanitation  of  vital 
statistics.  Port  quarantine  and  marine 
hospitals,  is  an  all- India  subject. 

The  Sanitary  Department  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  compilation  of  vital  statistics, 
but  at  present  in  most  provinces  will  have 
to  rely  on  the  services  of  other  departments 
for  their  collection. 

Pilgrimages  within  British  India. 

Primary  and  middle  vernacular  education. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Governor 
shall  be  required  to  have  special  regard 
to  certain  interests  in  education  (vide 
paragraph  67). 

In  all  Provinces  except  Assam. 
Public  ^Vorks  included  under  the  following 
heads  : — 

(n)    Provincial    buildings    connected  with 
transferred  departments  : 

(b)  Roads,  bridges,  ferries,  tunnels,  ropeways, 
causeways  and  other  means  of  communication 
other  than  such  as  are  declared  by  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  to  be  of  military  importance; 

(c)  Tramways  within  municipal  areas. 

In  all  Provinces. 

Agriculture,  including  research  institutes, 
experimental  and  demonstration  farms,  in- 
troduction of  improved  methods,  provision 
for  agricultural  education,  protection  against 
destructive  insects  and  pests  and  prevention 
of  plant  diseases. 

Civil  Veterinary  Department,  including 
provision  for  veterinary  training,  improvement 
of  stock  and  prevention  of  animal  diseases. 

In  all  Provinces  except  Assam. 
Fisheries. 

In  Assam  the  restrictive  measures  taken  for  , 
the  protection  of  fish  have  been  unpopular,  and 
the  administration  of  fisheries  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Land  Revenue  Department. 

In  all  Provinces. 
Co-operative  Societies. 

In  Bombay  only. 
Forests,    including  preservation     of  game 
therein. 

I 
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The  existing  powers  of  the  Governor- 
General  in-Council  under  the  Forest  Act 
will  remain, 

and  any  provincial  legislation  affecting  them 
will  be  subject  to  previous  sanction. 

In  all  Provinces  except  Assam. 
Excise,  that  is  to  say,  the  control  of  produc- 
tion, manufacture,  possession,  transport, 
purchase  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  and  in- 
toxicating drugs,  and  the  levying  of  excise 
duties  and  license  fees  on  or  in  relation  to  such 
articles,  but  excluding,  in  the  case  of  opium, 
control  of  cultivation,  manufacture  and  sale 
for  export. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  restriction 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Government  of 
India  will  exercise  their  power  to  intervene  in 
transferred  subjects  {vide  para.  4  of  the  des- 
patch), the  following  points  affecting  Excise 
require  special  mention  : — 

(1)  The  power  of  the  Government  of  India 
to  safeguard  the  administration  of  customs 
revenue  will  involve  power  to  control  the 
incidence  of  excise  revenue:  (i)  on  any 
liquor  which  is  likely  to  compete  directly 
with  imported  liquor ;  aad  (n)  on  any 
article  imported  into  British  India  which  is 
liable  on  importation  to  the  payment  of 
customs  duty. 

(2)  With  regard  to  provincial  action 
restricting  the  introduction  into  a  province  of 
excisable  articles  the  position  will  be 
as  follows: — 


The  Government  of  India  will  be  entitled 
to  intervene,  in  the  case  of  excisable 
article  imported  from  outside  British  India,  to 
protect  their  custom  duties,  and,  in  the  case  of 
excisable  articles  in  transit  from  or  to  other 
provinces,  territories  and  States  of  India,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of  such 
other  provinces,  territories  or  States. 

(3)  The  Government  of  India  will  be  en- 
titled to  intervene  in  matters  affecting  the 
supply  of  excisable  articles  to  His  Majesty's 
forces. 

In  Madras  and  Bombay,  Excise,  Salt  and 
Customs  are  dealt  with  under  a  unified  sys- 
tem of  administration.  Salt  and  Customs  are 
all- India  subjects,  and  the  question  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  separate  adminis- 
tration of  these  subjects  v/hen  the  transfer  of 
Excise  takes  effect  will  be  considered  by  the 
Government  of  India. 

In  all  Provinces. 
Registration  of  deeds  and  documents. 
Registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages. 
VHe  note  to  item  21,  provincial  list. 
Religious  and  charitable  endowments. 
Adulteration  of  foodstuffs  and  other  articles. 
Weights  and  measures. 

Museums  (except  the  Indian  INFuseum,  the 
Imperial  War  Museum  and  the  Victoria  Memo- 
rial, Calcutta)  and  Zoological  gardens. 


WORK  OF  JOINT  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 


The  reference  of  the  Government  of  India 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  of  both  Houses, 
recommended  in  the  course  of  the  second 
reading  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  was  formally  made  in  both 
Chambers  early  in  July,  1919,  and  after  dis- 
cussing procedure  in  private  and  hearing  a 
statement  from  the  India  Ofhce,  the  Committee 
held  their  first  public  sitting  on  16th  July.  The 
selection  for  the  chairmanship  of  so  strong  and 
impartial  a  peer  as  the  Earl  of  Selborne  was 
generally  approved,  and  though  criticisms 
were  heard  from  some  quarters  of  the  presence 
on  the  Committee  of  both  Mr.  Montagu  and 
his  Parliamentary  Lieutenant,  Lord  Sinha, 
questions  addressed  to  the  Speaker  showed 
that  the  presence  of  two  INIinisters  on  such  a 
committee  though  unusual  was  not  without 
precedent.  The  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee— 7  being  chosen  from  each  House — were 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  Marquess 
of  Crewe,  Viscount  Midleton,  Lord  Islington, 
Lord  Sydenham,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bennett,  Sir  Henry 
Craik,  Major  Ormsby-Gore,  Sir  D.  Maclean, 
Sir  J.  D.  Rees,  and  Mr.  Ben  Spoor.  Sir  Donald 
Maclean  subsequently  resigned  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Acland. 

The  Committee  pursued  their  task  with 
great  assiduity,  receiving  and  acting  upon  the 


special  authority  of  both  Houses  to  sit  during 
the  summer  recess.  Many  Indian  deputations 
went  to  London  to  lay  documents  before  the 
Committee  and  tender  evidence.  In  all  70 
witnesses  were  heard,  sometimes  in  groups 
of  two  or  three  at  a  time,  but  usually  separately, 
and  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  extend  to  581 
closely  printed  foolscap  pages.  The  work  of 
public  examination  ended  on  October  15,  and 
the  subsequent  private  deliberations,  suspended 
on  two  occasions  for  preparing  or  revising 
the  draft  report,  ended  on  17th  November. 
The  Report  was  issued  two  days  later,  as  a 
White  paper,  accompanied  by  the  Bill  as 
amended  and  Vols.  II  and  III.  ( Minutes 
of  Evidence,  Appendices,  No.  203). 

Immense  importance  attaches  to  the  Report, 
for  since  the  Bill  can  be  little  more  than  a 
framework  if  there  is  to  be  due  flexibility  and 
adaptation  in  the  new  Indian  constitution, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  In-dia's 
new  Charter.  The  extent  to  which  the  recom- 
mendations and  interpretations  are  accepted 
will  form  an  authoritative  standard  of  the 
intentions  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  details 
and  practical  working  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution. They  resolve  doubts,  real  or  merely 
argumentative,  as  to  the  policy  of  Parliament, 
and  by  including  the  limiting  as  well  as  the 
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operative  sentences  of  the  pronouncement  of 
20th  August,  1917,  in  the  preamble  to  the  Bill, 
they  demonstrate  that  the  responsibility  for 
deciding  the  further  stages  in  the  journey 
India  has  been  started  upon  rests  on  Parlia- 
ment alone,  "  and  that  it  cannot  share  this 
responsibility  with,  much  less  delegate  it  to, 
the  newly  elected  legislatures  of  India." 

The  recommendations  and  accompanying 
revised  Bill  were  received  in  the  most  diverse 
quarters  as  marking  distinct  improvements 
on  the  measure  as  read  a  second  time  in  the 
Commons.  Their  general  effect  is  to  simplify 
the  machinery,  while  materially  enlarging  the 


reality,  of  this  first  instalment  towards  the  goal 
of  giving  India  an  autonomous  system  com- 
parable with  those  possessed  by  the  self- 
governing  Dominions.  They  also  develop 
the  ideal  of  fixing  responsibility  where  it  actually 
resides,  instead  of  covering  it  up  by  elaborate 
devices.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
the  Governor  fostering  in  every  way  free  con- 
sultation between  the  two  halves  of  his  Govern- 
ment without  obscuring  their  separate  dis- 
tinctive responsibilities.  In  many  ways  tlic 
dangers  of  friction  and  deadlock  arising  from 
the  original  scheme  are  mitigated,  while  the 
reality  of  growing  degrees  of  autonomy  is  more 
clearly  defined. 


SUMMARY  OF 

The  main  recommendations  of  the  Committee's 
report  were  otiicially  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  Committee  endorse  the  general 
scheme  of  the  Bill  as  an  accurate  interpretation 
of  the  announcement  of  the  20th  of  August, 
1917,  and  are  of  the  opinion,  after  considering 
all  the  suggested  alternatives,  that  the  partition 
of  the  domain  of  provincial  government  into 
two  fields,  with  the  consequent  division  of 
responsibility,  is  the  best  way  of  giving  effect 
to  the  spirit  of  the  declared  policy  of  Govern- 
ment. 

(2)  While  laying  great  stress  on  the  necessity 
of  clearly  demarcating  and  fixing  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  half  of  the  executive  for  its  own 
sphere,  the  Committee  regard  it  as  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  Governor  should  foster 
the  habit  of  free  consultation  between  both 
halves  and  that  he  should  insist  upon  it  in  all 
important  matters  of  common  interest, 

(3)  The  Committee  befieve  that  the  revised 
Bill  secures  to  the  Governor-in-Council  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  Government  of  India  on 
the  other,  the  possession  of  unquestioned  means 
of  discharging  their  respective  responsibilities 
to  Parliament,  the  maintenance  of  which, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  released  from  that 
responsibility  by  the  changes  made  under  the 
Bill,  the  Committee  regard  as  an  essential 
feature  of  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

(4)  The  Committee  recommend  the  im- 
mediate constitution  of  a  Standing  Joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  closer  Parliamentary  touch  with 
Indian  affairs.  One  of  the  most  important 
points  on  which  consultation  with  this  Com- 
mittee will  be  required  is  for  the  examination 
of  draft  rules  under  the  Bill  and  for  the  exa- 
mination of  the  first  rules.  They  recommend 
that  the  present  Committee  should  be  re- 
appointed. 

(5)  The  scheme  of  the  Bill,  which  leaves 
much  to  be  carried  out  by  rules,  is  endorsed 
as  necessary  and  right.  Prom  this  point  the 
order  of  the  recommendations  follows  for  the 
most  part  the  arrangement  of  the  revised  Bill. 
The  whole  of  the  announcement  is  included  in  . 
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the  preamble  in  order  to  dissipate  doubts  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  different  parts. 

(6)  Functions  Committees. — The  lists  of 
subjects  as  revised  after  consultation  at  the 
India  Office  and  put  in  as  evidence  by  Mr. 
Feetham  are  accepted.  This  involves  the 
recommendation  that  the  whole  of  education 
subject  to  reservations  about  Universities  and 
the  development  of  industries,  should  be  trans- 
ferred subjects. 

(7)  Kules   for  Allocation   of  Revenue 

between  the  two  halves  of  Government. — The 
Committee  do  not  endorse  the  suggested  se- 
paration of  the  sources  of  revenue,  but  recom- 
mend that  the  Governor  be  empowered  if  the 
joint  purse  is  found  to  produce  friction  at  any 
time  to  make  an  allocation  of  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue  and  balances  to  continue 
in  force  for  at  least  the  whole  life  of  the  existing 
Legislative  Council.  If  the  Governor  requires 
assistance  in  making  the  allocations,  he  should 
be  allowed  at  his  discretion  to  refer  the  matter 
for  decision  to  an  authority  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor- General.  Until  a  mutual 
agreement  between  both  halves  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  reached,  or  until  the  allocation 
has  been  made  by  the  Governor,  the  total 
provision  of  the  different  heads  of  expenditure 
in  the  provincial  budgets  of  the  preceding 
financial  year  is  to  hold  good. 

(8)  There  is  no  cause  at  present  for  disturb- 
ing the  existing  relations  between  the  Local  • 
Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  question  whether  and  in  what  man- 
ner Local  Governments  should  correspond  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  left  to  the 
latter  to  decide.  Now  intervention  by  tliei 
Government  of  India  in  provincial  matters  will 
require  a  corresponding  change  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  control.  India  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a 
Federal  system,  and  while  an  extensive  dele- 
gation to  the  Provincial  Governments  of  some 
of  the  powers  and  duties  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  of  India  is  essential,  the  Central 
Government  cannot  be  relegated  to  the  functions 
of  mere  inspection  and  advice. 

(9)  Relations  of  Governor  and  Minis- 
ters.— ^Ministers  will  have  the  option  of  resigning 
if  their  advice  is  not  accepted  by  the  Governor, 

.  and  the  Governor  will  have  the  right  of  dismiss- 
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ing  a  Minister  whose  policy  he  believes  to 
be  seriously  wrong,  or  out  of  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  Legislature.  If  the  Governor 
resorts  to  dissolution  to  find  new  Mnisters,  th(; 
Committee  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  accept 
the  view  of  the  new  Ministers  regardng  the 
issue  which  forced  the  dissolution.  The  Minis- 
ters will  certainly  be  at  least  two  in  number  in 
every  province,  and  the  fact  that  they  un- 
doubtedly will  act  together  has  been  recognised 
and  provided  for  as  a  desirable  position.  The 
Governor  should  never  hesitate  to  point  out 
to  his  Ministers  what  he  thinks  is  the  right 
course,  or  to  warn  them  if  he  thinks  their  pro- 
posed course  is  wrong,  but  if  the  Ministers 
decide  not  to  adopt  his  advice  the  Governor 
should  ordinarily  allow  the  Ministers  to  have 
their  way.  Mistakes  will  doubtless  follow  but 
they  will  bring  experience.  The  status  of 
Ministers  should  be  similar  to  that  of  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council. 

(10)  Normally  the  Executive  Council  is 
expected  to  consist  of  two  members.  If  in  any 
case  the  Council  includes  two  members  <^t  the 
Civil  Service,  neither  of  whom  is  an  Indian,  the 
Committee  think  it  should  also  include  two 
non-official  Indians. 

(11)  Franchise  Recommendations. — ^The 
following  recommendations  relate  to  the 
Franchise  Reports  : — 

{a)  The  Government  of  India  to  adjust  the 
allocation  of  seats  so  as  to  secure  a  larger 
representation  of  the  rural  population,  as 
distinct  from  the  urban  and  a  better  repre- 
sentation of  the  urban  wage -earning  classes, 
and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  remedy  as 
far  as  possible  the  disparity  between  the  size 
of  the  electorates  in  the  different  provinces. 
The  adjustment,  however,  must  in  all  cases 
be  by  increasing  and  not  by  diminishing,  the 
representation  already  proposed  by  the  South - 
borough  Report. 

{b)  Depressed  Classes. — The  Government  of 
India  should  be  instructed  after  consultation 
with  the  Local  Governments  to  provide  a 
larger  share  of  real  representation  by  nomi- 
nation, having  regard  to  the  number  in  each 
province,  to  increase  and  not  to  diminish  the 
general  electorate,  and  the  nominees  are  to 
be  taken  if  suitable,  and  if  not  otherwise 
available  from  the  ranks  of  the  public  services, 
without  thereby  increasing  the  prescribed  ratio 
of  official  members. 

(c)  The  non-Brahmins  in  Madras  must  be 
provided  with  separate  representation  by 
means  of  the  reservation  of  seats.  The 
Brahmins  and  non- Brahmins  to  be  invited  to 
settle  the  number  of  seats  to  be  reserved  and 
the  method  of  reservation,  and  failing  an 
agreement  a  decision  to  be  made  by  an  arbi- 
trator appointed  by  the  Government  of  India. 

id)  The  Mahrattas  in  Bombay  are  recom- 
mended for  a  similar  treatment. 

{e)  The  Electoral  Rules  to  be  so  framed 
that  if  any  Provincial  Legislative  Council 
decides  by  a  resolution  in  favour  of  women's 
franchise,  women  should  be  put  on  the  register 
of  that  province. 


(/)  With  the  one  exception  named  in  the 
preceding  head  the  franchise  not  to  be  altered 
for  the  first  ten  years  and  Legislative  Councils 
to  be  unable  to  iiiake  alterations. 

(f/)  The  special  representation  of  landholders 
in  the  provinces  to  be  reconsidered  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  consultation  with 
the  local  Governments. 

{h)  The  franchise  for  University  seats  to 
be  extended  to  all  graduates  of  over  seven 
years*  standing. 

(?)  European  representation  is  accepted 
except  for  Bengal.  The  Government  of  India 
should  consider  with  the  Bengal  Government 
its  readjustment  in  that  province. 

(i)  The  ehgibility  of  the  rules  and  sub- 
jects of  Native  States  to  vote  or  stand  for 
election  to  be  settled  for  each  province  by 
the  local  Government. 

(Jc)  Dismissal  from  Government  service  not 
to  be  a  disqualification  for  election,  but  a 
criminal  conviction  involving  a  sentence  of 
more  than  six  months'  imprisonment  to  dis- 
qualify for  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
expiry  of  the  sentence. 

(0  The  Franchise  Committee's  proposal  for 
a  residential  qualification  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Lucloiow  Compact  is  endorsed. 

{m)  The  Committee  advise  the  full  explora- 
tion of  the  principle  of  proportional  represent- 
ation with  a  view  to  its  consideration  by  a 
Statutory  Commission. 

(n)  A  complete  and  stringent  Corrupt- 
Practices  Act  to  be  passed  and  brought  into 
operation  before  the  first  elections. 

(12)  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
question  of  the  selection  of  the  first  Presidents 
of  the  Legislative  Councils  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  imbuing  the  Councils  from  the  start 
with  the  spirit  and  convention  of  Parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

(13)  Voting  the  Provincial  Budget..— When 
the  Council  reduce,  or  fail  to  vote  a  Budget 
demand,  for  a  transferred  subject,  the  Com- 
mittee consider  the  Governor  will  be  justified 
if  so  advised  by  his  Ministers,  in  re-submitting 
the  vote  to  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing the  decision.  The  Governor's  power  of 
the  restoration  of  reduced  reserved  votes  must 
be  regarded  as  real  and  its  exercise  is  not 
arbitrary.  All  proposals  for  taxation  should  be 
considered  and  agreed  upon  by  both  halves  of 
the  Government  before  submission  to  the 
Legislative  Council. 

(14)  The  Committee  reject  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee Procedure  as  failing  in  a  crisis  to  secure 
the  object  in  view  and  as  perpetuating  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  official  bloc.  The  responsibi- 
lity for  reserved  legislation  is  with  the  Gover- 
nor-in-Council,  and  no  advantage  is  gained  by 
attempting  to  conceal  this.  The  Governor's 
power  is  to  be  exercised  only  after  opportunity 
for  full  discussion  in  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Parham^ent  should  be 
specially  consulted  on  acts  of  this  kind  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 
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(15)  Indian  Legislature— The  scheme  of  the 
Report  and  the  original  Bill  for  the  operation 
of  the  Council  of  State  is  rejected  for  much  the 
same  reason  as  is  the  Grand  Committee.  The 
Council  of  State  is  to  he  constituted  as  a  true 
revising  Chamber  from  the  start.  The  Fran- 
chise  Committee's  proposal  for  election  to  the 
Council  of  State  is  rejected,  and  Government  is 
to  be  instructed  to  propose  a  different  system  im- 
mediatelyto  be  elaborated  before  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  constitution  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  views  in  paragraph  39  of  the 
Franchise  Despatch  are  endorsed,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  is  to  be  instructed  to  propose 
a  better  scheme  of  election  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

(16)  The  first  President  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  should  be  qualified  by  experience  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  knowledge  of  Par- 
liamentary procedure  and  should  be  chosen 
with  a  view  to  the  influence  which  he  may  be 
expected  to  exert  on  the  whole  of  Parliamen- 
tary procedure  in  India. 

(17)  The  voting  of  the  Indian  Budget  is  not 
introduced  as  establishing  any  measure  of  res- 
ponsible Government  in  the  Central  Administra- 
tion, and  the  power  of  the  Governor- General 
to  disregard  adverse  votes  is  to  be  understood 
to  be  real  and  intended  to  be  used  if  and  when 
necessary.  The  clause  is  passed  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  Assembly  will  be  reasonably 
representative  in  character  and  directly  elected. 

(18)  The  Committee  recommend  that  in 
future  not  less  than  three  members  of  the 
Governor- General's  Executive  Council  should  be 
Indians, 

(19)  All  costs  of  the  India  Office  not  being 
agency  charges  should  be  placed  on  the  Bri- 
tish estimates. 

(20)  The  Council  of  India  is  retained  with- 
out change  in  its  statutory  position  with  all 
its  advantages  of  tradition  and  authority,  but 
a  re-adjustment  of  work  is  desirable  so  as  to 
provide  a  less  rigid  procedure  and  to  enable  the 
introduction  of  the  portfolio  system  to  be  made. 
More  Indians  should  be  introduced,  and  the 
period  of  tenure  of  office  should  be  reduced  to 
five  years  with  this  object  in  view  and  in  order 
to  secure  a  continual  flow  of  fresh  experience 
from  India. 

(21)  No  statutory  change  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  possible  so  long  as  the  former 
remains  wholly  responsible  to  Parliament  but 
the  conventions  governing  these  relations  may 
be  wisely  modified  to  meet  the  fresh  circum- 
stances caused  by  a  large  elected  majority  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Thus  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  exercise  of  his  responsibility  to 
Parliament,  which  he  cannot  delegate,  may  rea- 
sonably consider  that  only  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances should  he  be  called  on  to  intervene 
in  matters  of  purely  Indian  inttrest  in  which 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  Indian  Legis- 
lature are  in  agreement.  A  particular  instance 
of  this  convention  would  be  tariff  arrange- 
ments. Fiscal  autonomy  cannot  be  guaranteed 
by  Statute  without  the  unconstitutional  result 
of  limiting  the  ultimate  control  by  ParUament 
of  the  Crown's  power  of  veto.  It  can  only  be 
assured  by  the  acknowledgment  of  a  conven- 
tion that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  so  far 
as  possible,  abstain  from  intervention  in  fiscal 


matters  when  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Indian  Legislature  agree  and  should  only 
intervene  to  safeguard  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  Empire  or  any  fiscal  arrangements 
withhi  the  Empire  to  which  His  JMajesty's 
Government  is  a  party.  The  relations  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  local  Govern- 
ments as  regards  intervention  in  respect  of 
reserved  subjects  of  purely  provincial  interest 
should  be  governed  by  similar  principles.  Over 
transferred  provincial  subjects  the  control  of 
the  Government  of  India  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  be  confined  to  the  limits  de- 
fined under  clause  13  of  the  Bill. 

22.  The  Public  Services  changes  made 
in  part  14  of  the  Bill  indicate  generally  the 
Committee's  views  on  this  matter.  If  there 
are  members  of  a  service  whose  doubts  as  to 
the  changes  to  be  made  are  so  deeply  rooted 
that  they  feel  they  cannot  usefully  endeavour 
to  take  part,  the  Committee  think  it  would  be 
fair  if  possilble  to  offer  them  an  equivalent 
career  elsewhere  or,  as  a  last  resort, 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  on 
such  pension  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
consider  suitable  to  the  length  of  service. 

32.  The  appointment  of  a  Statutory  Com- 
mission at  the  end  of  ten  years  is  endorsed, 
The  Commission  should  include  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  scope  of  the  enquiry,  and 
consider  generally  what  further  advance  can 
be  made.  Meanwhile  no  substantive  changes 
should  be  introduced. 

24.  The  Committee  do  not  advise  the  inclu- 
sion of  Burma  in  the  scope  of  the  scheme, 
and  while  not  doubting  that  the  Burmese 
have  deserved  and  should  receive  an  analogous 
Constitution,  they  are  impressed  with  the 
essential  differences  between  Burma  and 
India. 

25.  The  institution  of  Standing  Commit- 
tees as  a  general  rule  in  Provinces  is  strong- 
ly recommended,  and  in  such  departments 
of  the  Government  of  India  as  the  Governor- 
General  may  decide. 

26.  The  principles  governing  the  revision 
of  assessment  of  Land  Revenue  should 
be  brought  under  closer  regulation  by  statute 
as  soon  as  possible  as  part  of  a  general  policy  , 
bringing  within  the  purview  of  legislation 
the  imposition  of  new  burdens. 

27.  Importance  is  attached  to  Sir  Michae 
Sadler's  recommendations  of  Education  Boards 
and  the  Committee  hope  that .  Ministers  will 
see  their  way  to  constitute  them  from  the 
outset.  The  advisability  of  creating  Local 
Government  departments  in  every  Province 
is  also  commended  to  ]\tinisters. 

The  policy  endorsed  in  paragraph  326  of 
the  Joint  Heport  is  strongly  endorsed.  In 
conclusion  the  Committee  repudiate  any 
suggestion  that  the  changes  made  by  the  Bill 
imply  any  condemnation  of  the  present  system 
of  Government  in  India.  The  present  form 
of  Government  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
Parliament  has  held  the  Government  of  India 
responsible  to  itself  for  every  action  ;  and 
that  there  has  hitherto  been  no  constitutional 
self- Government  eftort.  The  welfare  of  the 
masses  of  the  peoples  of  India  has  everywhere 
and  always  been  the  spirit  of  Government. 


The  Bill  Passed. 
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THE  BILL  PASSED. 


'I'lif.  Mill,  as  aiiieiidcd  l)y  ilic  ('oinmitier, 
\^as  iiitrodLUTd  in  the  House  of  Commous 
\\  ithout  delay  and  became  law,  with  several 
tliiiht  alterations  as  tlie  result  of  criticisms 
made  during  the  course  of  the  debate,  before 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  In  the  speech 
fvom  the  throne  at  the  time  of  the  prorogation 
His  Majesty  referred  to  the  measure  in  the 
following  terms  : — "A  measure  which  marks 
the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  responsible 


government  in  India  has  become  law,  and  I 
rely  on  all  My  Subjects  to  work  together  for 
its  success.  In  a  Proclamation  which  I  am 
addressing  to  My  Viceroy  and  to  the  Princes 
and  People  of  India,  I  am  expressing  My  hope 
that  harmonious  political  life  will  be  steadily 
built  up  on  the.  foundations  thus  laid,  and 
I  am  announcing  My  intention  of  sending  My 
Son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  India  to  inaugurate 
the  new  Constitution." 


THE  ROYAL  PROCLAMATION. 


His  Majesty  was  at  the  same  time  pleased 
to  cause  the  following  Proclamation  to  be 
issued  with  the  signification  of  the  Iloyal  Assent 
to  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1919  : 

GEOUGE  THE  FIFTH,  By  the  Grace 
of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Emperor  of  India. 

To  My  Viceroy  and  Governor- General,  to  the 
Princes  of  the  Indian  States,  and  to  all  My 
subjects  in  India,  of  whatsoever  race  or  creed. 
Greeting. 

1.  Another  epoch  has  been  reached  to-day  in 
the  an»als  of  India.  I  have  given  My  Iloyal 
Assent  to  an  Act  which  will  take  its  place 
among  the  great  historic  measures  passed 
by  the  Parliament  of  this  Realm  for  the  better 
government  of  India  and  the  greater  content- 
ment of  her  people.  The  Acts  of  1773  and  1784 
were  designed  to  establish  a  regular  system  of 
administration  and  justice  under  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company.  The  Act  of  1833  opened 
the  door  for  Indians  to  public  office  and  employ- 
ment. The  Act  of  1858  transferrred  the  admini- 
stration from  the  Company  to  the  Cro\Ma,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  public  life  which 
exists  in  India  to-day.  The  Act  of  1861  sowed 
the  seed  of  representative  institutions,  and  the 
seed  was  quickened  into  life  by  the  Act  of  1909. 
The  Act  which  has  now  become  law  entrusts 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  with  a 
definite  share  in  the  government  and  points  the 
way  to  full  responsible  government  hereafter. 
If,  as  I  confidently  hope,  the  policy  which  this 
Act  inaugurates  should  achieve  its  purpose,  the 
results  will  be  momentous  in  the  story  of  human 
progress  ;  and  it  is  timely  and  fitting  that  I 
should  invite  you  to-day  to  consider  the  past 
and  to  join  me  in  My  hopes  of  the  future. 

2.  Ever  since  the  welfare  of  India  was  con- 
fided to  Us,  it  has  been  held  as  a  sacred  trust 
by  Our  Royal  House  and  Line.  In  1858  Queen 
Victoria,  of  revered  memory,  solemnly  declared 
Herself  bound  to  Her  Indian  subjects  by  the 
same  obligations  of  duty  as  to  all  Her  other 
subjects  ;  and  She  assured  to  them  religious 

^  freedom,  and  the  equal  and  impartial  protection 
of  the  Law.  In  His  message  to  the  Indian 
people  in  1903,  My  dear  Father,  King  Edward 


VII,  announced  His  determination  to  maintain 
unimpaired  the  bame  principles  of  humane 
and  equitable  administration.  Again,  in  His 
Proclamation  of  1908,  he  renewed  the  assur- 
ances which  had  been  given  50  years  before,  and 
surveyed  the  progress  which  they  had  inspired. 
On  My  Accession  to  the  Throne  in  1910,  I  s'^ent  a 
message  to  the  Princes  and  peoples  of  India, 
acknowledging  their  loyalty  and  their  homage, 
and  promising  that  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  India  hauld  always  be  to  Me  of  the 
highest  interest  and  concern.  In  the  following 
year  I  visited  India  with  the  Queen- Empress 
and  testified  My  sympathy  for  her  people 
and  My  desire  for  their  wellbeing. 

3.  While  these  are  the  sentiments  of  affec- 
tion and  devotion  by  which  I  and  My  pre- 
decessors have  been  animated,  the  ]?arlia- 
ment  and  the  people  of  this  Realm  and  My 
officers  in  India  have  been  equally  zealous  for 
the  moral  advancement  of  India.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  give  to  her  people  the  many 
blessings  which  Pro\idence  has  bestowed  upon 
ourselves.  But  there  is  one  gift  which  yet 
remains,  and  without  which  the  progress  of  the 
country  cannot  be  consummated — ^the  right  of  a 
her  people  to  direct  her  affairs  and  safeguard  her 
interests.  The  defence  of  India  against  foreign 
aggression  is  a  duty  of  common  Imperial  interest 
and  pride.  The  control  of  her  domestic  concerns 
is  a  burden  which  India  may  legitimately  aspire 
to  take  upon  her  own  shoulders.  The  burden  is 
too  heavy  to  be  borne  in  full  until  time  and 
experience  have  brought  the  necessary  strength  ; 
but  opportunity  will  now  be  given  for  experience 
to  grow  and  for  responsibility  to  increase  with 
the  capacity  for  its  fulfilment. 

4.  I  have  watched  with  understanding  and 
sympathy  the  growing  desire  of  My  Indian 
people  for  representative  institutions.  Start- 
ing from  small  beginnings,  this  ambition  has 
steadily  strengthened  its  hold  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country.  It  has  pursued  its  course 
along  constitutional  channels  with  sincerity  and 
courage.  It  has  survived  the  discredit  which  at 
times  and  in  places  lawless  men  sought  to  cast 
upon  it  by  acts  of  ^dolence  committed  under  the 
guise  of  patriotism.  It  has  been  stirred  to  more 
vigorous  life  by  the  ideals  for  which  the  British 
Commonwealth  fought  in  the  Great  War,  and  it 
claims  support  in  the  part  which  India  has  taken 
in  our  common  struggles,  anxieties  and  victories. 
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The  Royal  Proclamation. 


In  truth,  the  desire  after  political  responsibility 
has  its  source  at  the  root  of  the  British  connec- 
tion with  India.  It  has  sprung  inevitably  from  the 
deeper  and  wider  studies  of  human  thought  and 
liistory  which  that  connexion  has  opened  to  the 
Indian  people.  Without  it  the  work  of  the 
British  in  India  would  have  been  incomplete. 
It  was  therefore  with  a  wise  judgment  that  the 
beginnings  of  representative  institutions  were 
laid  many  years  ago.  Their  scope  has  been 
extended  stage  by  stage  until  there  now  lies 
before  us  a  definite  step  on  the  road  to  respon- 
sible government. 

5.  With  the  same  sympathy  and  with  re- 
doubled interest  I  shall  watch  the  progress 
along  this  road.  The  path  will  not  be  easy, 
and  in  the  march  towards  the  goal  there  will 
be  need  of  perseverance  and  of  mutual  for- 
bearance between  all  sections  and  races  of  My 
people  in  India.  I  am  confident  that  those  high 
qualities  will  be  forthcoming,  I  rely  on  the 
new  popular  assemblies  to  interpret  wisely  the 
wishes  of  those  whom  they  represent,  and  not 
to  forget  the  interests  of  the  masses  who 
cannot  yet  be  admitted  to  the  Franchise. 
I  rely  on  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the  Ministers 
of  the  future,  to  face  responsibility  and  endure 
misrepresentation,  to  sacrifice  much  for  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  State,  remembering  that  true 
patriotism  transcends  party  and  communal 
boundaries;  and  while  retaining  the  confidence 
of  the  legislatures  to  co-operate  with  My  officers 
for  the  common  good  in  sinking  unessential 
differences  and  in  maintaining  the  essential 
standards  of  a  just  and  generous  government. 
Equally  do  I  rely  upon  My  officers  to  respect 
their  new  colleagues  and  to  work  with  them  in 
harmony  and  kindliness  :  to  assist  the  people 
and  their  representatives  in  an  orderly  advance 
towards  free  institutions  ;  and  to  find  in  these 
new  tasks  a  fresh  opportuntity  to  fulfil,  as  in  the 
past,  their  highest  purpose  of  faithful  service  to 
My  people. 

6.  It  is  My  earnest  desire  at  this  time  that, 
so  far  as  possible,  any  trace  of  bitterness 
between  My  people  and  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  My  government  should  be  obliterated. 
Let  those  who,  in  their  eagerness  for  political 


progress,  have  broken  the  law  in  the  past  res 
pect  it  in  the  future.  Let  it  become  possible 
for  those  who  are  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  peaceful  and  orderly  government  to  forget 
the  extravagances  which  they  have  had  to  curb. 
A  new  era  is  opening.  Let  it  begin  with  a  com- 
mon determination  among  My  people  and  My 
officers  to  work  together  for  a  common  purpose. 
I  therefore  direct  My  Viceroy  to  exercise,  in 
My  name  and  on  My  behalf,  My  Royal  clemency 
to  political  offenders,  in  the  fullest  measure 
which  in  his  judgment  is  compatible  with 
the  public  safety.  I  desire  him  to  extend  it, 
on  this  condition,  to  persons  who,  for  offences 
against  the  State  or  under  any  special  or  em- 
ergency legislation,  are  suffering  imprison- 
ment or  restrictions  upon  their  liberty.  I  trust 
that  this  leniency  will  be  justified  by  the  future 
conduct  of  those  whom  it  benefits,  and  that  all 
My  subjects  will  so  demean  themselves  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  enforce  the  laws  for  such 
offences  hereafter. 

7.  Simultaneously  with  the  new  constitu- 
tion in  British  India,  I  have  gladly  assented 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Chamber  of  Princes. 
I  trust  that  its  counsels  may  be  fruitful  of 
lasting  good  to  the  Princes  and  States  them- 
selves, may  advance  the  interests  which  are 
common  to  her  territories  and  to  British  India, 
and  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  I  take  the  occasion  again  to  assure 
the  Princes  of  Indi^  of  My  determination  ever 
to  maintain  unimpa«ed  their  privileges,  rights 
and  dignities. 

8.  It  is  My  intention  to  send  My  dear  son, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  India  next  winter  to 
inaugurate  on  My  behalf  the  new  Chamber  of 
Princes  and  the  new  constitution  in  British 
India.  May  he  find  mutual  goodwill  and  con- 
fidence prevaiUng  among  those  on  whom  will 
rest  the  future  service  of  the  country,  so  that 
success  may  crown  their  labours  and  progressive 
enlightenment  attend  their  administration.  And 
with  all  My  people  I  pray  to  Almighty  God  that 
by  His  wisdom  and  under  His  guidance  India 
may  be  led  to  greater  prosperity  and  content- 
ment, and  may  grow  to  the  fullness  of  political 
freedom. 

GEORGE,  R.  L 
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The  following  record  of  the  early  work  of 
the  Congress  is  written  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Dinsha 
Wacha : — The  Congress  was  practically  founded 
iu  1885  by  the  late  Mr.  Allar.  Octavian  Hume,  a 
retired  ncember  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
and  the  son  of  the  distinguished  Joseph  Hume, 
M.P.,  whose  radicalism  is  so  well  known 
and  who  was  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of 
RetrcDchment  and  Reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  forties  or  fifties.  Mr.  Hume  had 
a  distinguished  career  in  the  service.  In  his 
younger  days  when  Collector  and  Magistrate  at 
Etawah,  be  had  rendered  invaluable  service  in 
quelling  the  Mutiny  in  its  incipient  stage.  For 
this  service  he  was  created  a  Civil  Companion  of 
the  Bath,  a  rare  honour  in  those  days  for  a 
young  Anglo-Indian  Civil  Servant.  He  retired 
from  the  service  in  1883  after  having  honour- 
ably filled  several  high  oflBces,  the  last  of  which 
was  the  Home  Secretaryship  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  policy  of  Lord  Lyttoii's 
(xovemment  (1878-80)  had  aroused  discontent 
in  the  country.  The  imposition  of  the  Ver- 
nacular Press  Act,  commonly  known  as  the 
Black  Act,  and  the  uncalled  for  hostilities  with 
the  Amir  Shere  Ali  of  Afghanistan  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Second  Afghan  War  were  the 
subject  of  much  adverse  criticism  amorg  the 
most  moderate  but  enlightened  Indians  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  recognised  in  all 
quarters  that  the  people  should  organise  them- 
selves by  way  of  a  conference  to  ventilate  their 
grievances.  Correspondence  was  passing  among 
the  Indian  leaders  of  thought  in  the  different 
provinces  as  to  the  formation  of  such  a  con- 
ference on  a  sound  and  permanent  footing. 
The  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Ripon  (1880-84) 
gave  the  necessary  stimulus  and  encouragement. 
Thus  by  1883,  when  Mr.  Hume  retired,  the  idea 
of  the  Conference  had  so  far  taken  body  and 
form  that,  with  the  sympathetic  support  of 
Mr.  Hume,  a  Union  was  established  after  he 
had  in  1883  the  genuine  support  of  many 
sterling  friends  of  India  in  Parliament,  especially 
John  Bright  and  Mr.  Stagg.  Mr.  Hume  had 
been  a  silent  but  watchful  observer  of  events 
and  felt  that  he  must  give  his  active  support 
to  the  movement,  his  heart  being  fully  prepared 
to  ameliorate  the  social,  economical  and  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  Indians.  He  was  in  close 
communication  with  the  leaders  in  various 
provinces.  Here  it  may  also  be  worth  while 
recording  the  fact  that  during  the  preliminary 
stage  of  the  inception  of  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Hume,  who  had  retired  to  Simla,  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  Lord  Dufferin  on 
the  subject  and  it  is  a  fact  that  His  Lordship 
was  at  one  with  the  object  and  gj;eatly  encour- 
aged Mr.  Hume  in  his  mission.  Subsequently 
after  1888  His  Lordship,for  reasons  of  his  own, 
which  have  never  been  authoritatively  declared, 
chose  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
organisation  but  it  was  effectually  met  by  the 
speech  which  Mr.  George  Yule  made  in  December 
1888  at  the  Congress  of  Allahabad. 

First  Session. 

Progress  was  so  far  made  as  to  formulate 
the  programme  of  a  first  meeting  in  Poona 
which  at  the  time  was  the  seat  of  great  political 
activity.  The  Christmas  week  of  1885  was 
resolved  upon  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Con* 


ference.  Unfortunately,  when  the  prepara- 
tions were  bting  made  cholera  broke  out  in  the 
City  of  Poona  and  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to 
invite  delegates  there.  Accordingly  the  seat 
of  the  first  assembly  was  hurriedly  transferred 
to  Bombay  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  Association,  with  its  then  active 
honorary  secretaries,  Messrs.  Pherozeshah 
M.  Mehta,  Kashinath  Trimbuk  Telang  and 
Dinsha  Edulji  Wacha.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
resolved  to  christen  it  **  The  Indian  National 
Congress,"  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  its 
principal  aim  was  faithfully  to  echo  the  public 
opinion  of  all  India.  So  many  misleading 
statements  were  made  during  the  earliest 
years  of  the  Congress  as  to  its  aims  and  objects 
that  it  may  be  useful  to  relate  what  they  are 
as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hume  himself  in  a  speech 
he  made  at  Allahabad  in  1888,  on  the  eve  of 
the  session  of  the  Fourth  Congress  at  that 
centre.  Firstly,  he  prefaced  his  enumeration 
of  the  objects  by  stating  that  "  no  movement  in 
modem  historical  times  has  ever  acquired,  hi 
so  sliort  a  period,  such  an  appreciable  hold  on 
the  minds  of  India,  none  has  ever  promised 
such  wide  reaching  and  beneficent  results." 
Further  on,  it  was  observed  that  *'  the  Congress 
movement  is  only  one  outcome,  though  at 
the  moment  the  most  prominent  and  tangible, 
of  the  labours  of  a  body  of  cultured  men, 
mostly  bom  natives  of  India,  who  some  years 
ago  banded  themselves  together  to  labour 
silently  for  the  good  of  India."  As  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Congress  they 
are : — 

Firstly,  the  fusion  into  one  national  whole  of 
all  the  different  and  discordant  elements  that 
constitute  the  population  of  India ; 

Secondly,  the  gradual  regeneration  along  all 
lines,  mental,  moral,  social  and  political  of  the 
nation  thus  evolved  ;  and. 

Thirdly,  the  consolidation  of  union  between 
England  and  India  by  securing  the  modifica- 
tion of  such  of  the  conditions  as  may  be  unjust 
or  injurious  to  the  latter  country. 

The  Split. 

It  was  on  the  fundamental  principles  above 
stated  that  the  (!Iongress  carried  out  its  appoint- 
ed work  midst  much  misrepresentation, 
obloquy  and  even  abuse,  till  1907  when  an 
extreme  faction  of  delegates  deliberately  chose  to 
raise  a  split  in  the  united  camp.  At  the  Congress 
held  in  Surat  in  that  year  the  session  had  to  be 
abandoned  owing  to  the  violent  outbreak  o 
the  factional  spirit  of  those  who  since  have  been 
known  as  **  Extremists,"  in  contrast  with  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  entertaining 
sober  views  who  are  called  **  Moderates ; " 
but  if  the  proceedings  were  for  the  time  aban- 
doned, it  was  not  without  the  leading  men 
immediately  organising  themselves  on  the 
spot  to  take  ways  and  means  for  the  holding 
of  future  congresses  and  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  written  constitution  of  which  the 
most  important  part  was  the  creed  of  tht 
Congress.  In  other  words,  the  unwritten  aims 
and  objects  of  the  Congress  were  reduced  to 
writing  in  a  crystaUised  form.  As  such  it  may 
be  repeated  here,  as  it  should  dispel  all  doubts, 
misgivings  or  misunderstandings  of  the  true 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Congress. 
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•*  The  objects  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  are  the  attainment  by  the  people  of 
India  of  a  system  of  Government  similar  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  self-governing  members 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  a  participation  by 
them  in  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Empire  on  equal  terms  with  those  members. 
These  objects  are  to  be  achieved  by  consti- 
tutional means  by  brmging  about  a  steady 
reform  of  the  existing  system  of  administra- 
tion and  by  promoting  national  miity,  fostering 
public  spirit  and  developing  and  organising 
the  intellectual,  moral,  economic  and  industrial 
resources  of  the  country." 

Every  delegate  to  the  National  Congress  is 
obhged  by  the  Congress  Committee  of  the 
province  from,  which  he  is  sent  to  express  in 
writing  his  acceptances  of  the  above  creed 
and  his  willingness  to  abide  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  rules  framed  under  it. 

This  Constitution  has  been  in  full  working 
order  since  1908.  It  is  unalterable  save  by  a 
Resolution  of  a  majority  in  Congress  assembled. 
It  provides  a  guiding  or  directing  staff  of  chosen 
leaders  selected  by  each  province  and  annually 
confirmed  from  the  platform  of  the  Congress  by 
the  President,  Ex-Presidents,  Secretaries  and 
other  office-bearers  are  nominated  ex-officio 
members  and  the  whole  Committee  is  known 
by  the  nanne  of  the  All  India  Congress  Com- 
mittee. The  provinces  are  the  same  as  the 
territorial  divisions  of  the  Government  of 
India.  The  Committee  of  each  Province  is 
called  the  Provincial  Congress  Comnittee  on 
whom  devolves  the  duty,  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  rules,  of  calling  meetings  for  the 
election  of  delegates,  suggesting  subjects  to  be 
brought  forward  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  and  all  cognate  matters.  The  Congress 
declares  each  year  at  the  close  of  the  session 
where  the  next  Congress  is  to  be  held.  The 
town  or  city  where  it  is  to  be  held  begins  to 
make  all  preparations  fully  six  months  before 
the  date  of  the  holding  o  the  session  which 
has  hitherto  invariably  been  during  the  three 
days  immediately  succeeding  Christmas 
Day.  That  period  is  specially  selected  owing 
to  the  great  convenience  it  affords  to  all  classes 
of  delegates  in  the  country  to  attend — a  con- 
venience not  offered  at  any  other  time  during 
a  year.  A  Reception  Committee  is  formed 
with  a  leading  person  as  its  Chairman.  That 
Committee  divides  its  work  among  various 
sub-committees  such  as  finance,  correspon- 
dence, housing,  feeding  and  so  on.  A  band 
of  active  young  persons  volunteer  to  serve 
the  different  sub-committees.  Formerly 
they  were  chiefly  selected  from  among  the 
student  class  but  owing  to  the  orders  of 
Government  in  the  Education  Department,  that 
students  should  take  no  active  part  in  politics, 
volunteers  are  now  wholly  recruited  from  the 
circle  of  men  of  business  or  profession.  Apart 
from  the  delegates  who  generally  number  from 
50U  as  a  minimum  to  1,000  or  so  as  a  maximum 
there  is  always  a  large  number  of  visitor:5. 
So  that  the  pandal  is  erected  to  contain  at 
least  5,000  seats.  There  have  been  some 
notable  Congresses  when  the  number  seated 
has  come  to  as  many  as  10,000.  That  wass 
the  number  which  congregated  in  Bombay  in 
1889  when  Sir  William  Wedderburn  presided 
and  was  accompanied  from  London  by  the 


late  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  who  afterwardu 
introduced  the  first  Reform  Bill  of  the  expanded 
Legislative  Councils  in  Parliament  in  1890. 
Delegates  had  had  to  pay  a  fee  of  Rs.  20  for 
attendance  up  till  1912.  but  the  fee  has  since 
been  reduced  to  Rs.  15.  They  are  charged  a 
very  moderate  fee  for  the  days  they  are  lodged 
and  boarded.  Some  well-to-do  delegates  hire 
bungalows  at  their  own  expense,  but  the  majo- 
rity of  delegates  outside  those  of  the  province 
where  a  Congress  is  held,'  generally  accept 
Congress  accommodation  which  in  smaller 
towns  becomes  a  very  serious  and  uphill  task 
indeed. 

British  Committee. 

It  may  be  observed  in  conclusion  that  the 
Congress  has  an  organisation  also  in  London 
which  is  called  the  British  Committee  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  furnished  with  funds  provided 
by  the  Indian  National  Congress.  It  has  an 
estabhshment  of  its  own  and  attached  to  it, 
though  with  independent  income,  an  organ 
of  opinion,  called  "  India ",  which  echoes 
the  sahent  events  of  what  may  have  happened 
every  week  in  India.  As  such  it  performs 
useful  service.  It  is  well  informed  and  is 
liberally  circulated  among  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  sympathise  with  Indian  aspirations 
or  take  interest  in  the  general  progress  and 
welfare  of  India.  The  Committee  consists  of 
retired  Anglo-Indians  and  was  for  years  presided 
over  by  that  well-wisher  and  disinterested  friend 
of  India,  Sir  WiUiam  Wedderburn,  (d.  1918) 
who  was  twice  elected  President  of  the  Congress. 
The  Committee  invariably  invites  distinguished 
or  leading  Indians  when  in  London  to  take 
part  in  its  deliberations.  The  Committee 
itself  is  in  constant  touch  with  all  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Indian  affairs 
and  often  helps  members  to  put  questions 
when  needed.  Some  years  ago  it  formed  a 
standing  committee  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  an  attempt  is  about  to  be 
made  to  revive  it.  The  Committee  also  keeps 
itself  in  communication  with  the  India  Oflace 
and  often  acts  as  a  vehicle  of  conveying  Indian 
opinion  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  As  such 
the  organisation  renders  valuable  service  to 
Indian  cause  in  England. 

The  Congress  Re-United. 

For  some  years  following  1907  efforts  Were 
made  to  heal  the  split  and  these  were  without 
avail  until  1916  v/hen  are-united  Congress  metat 
Lucknow  under  the  presidency  of  Babu  Ambica 
Charan  Muzumdar  of  Faridpur  in  Bengal. 
The  Reforms. 
The  attitude  of  the  Indian  National  Congre.-is 
towards  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Scheme  is 
fully  summarised  in  the  section  Constitutional 
Reform  in  India  (7.?.).  What  is  commonly 
kno^vn  as  the  joint  scheme  of  the  Indian  Nation- 
al Congress  and  the  Moslem  League  which  is 
discussed  in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report 
will  be  found  set  out  in  the  Indian  Year  Book 
for  1918,  pp.  659,  660,  661,  662,  663,  661  and 
665.  As  is  shown  in  the  section  on  Constitu- 
tional Reform  the  effect  of  this  Scheme  was  to 
5ever  the  nominal  unanimity  between  tlic 
Moderate  and  the  Extreme  Wings.  The  Con- 
gress went  over  entirely  to  the  Extreme  Wing 
and  the  Moderate  Party  is  now  isetting  up  its 
own  organisation. 
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In  theory,  at  all  events,  the  session  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  which  began  at  Amrit- 
sar  in  Christmas  week  should  have  been  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  new  Government  of 
India  Act,  embodying  the  scheme  of  constitu- 
tional reform  in  India,  which  became  known 
shortly  before  the  Congress  met.  In  practice  it 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Punjab  disorders.  It  was  indeed  unfortunate 
that  at  this  important  stage  in  the  political 
evolution  of  India  the  Congress  and  the  Moslem 
League  should  have  met  in  a  Province  and  a  city 
of  unhappy  memories.  Reference  is  made  else- 
where to  the  outburst  of  lawlessness  in  the 
Punjab  in  April,  the  measures  necessary  to  con- 
trol it,  the  establishment  of  martial  law  and 
the  protests  made  at  many  of  the  measures 
adopted  under  martial  law,  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  what  is  called  the  Hunter  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  these  allegations.  The 
evidence  given  before  this  Commission  in  the 
Punjab  in  November  aroused  strong  feehngs  in 
India.  The  portions  of  the  evidence  which  raised 
the  greatest  indignation  were  the  firing  on  the 
crowd  which  attended  a  proclaimed  meeting  in 
the  Jallian walla  Bagh  at  Amritsar,when  four  hun- 
dred people  were  killed ;  and  the  manifestation 
of  the  desire  of  some  of  the  officers  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  martial  law  to  humi- 
liate members  of  the  educated  community  rather 
than  to  prevent  disorder  or  to  punish  lawless- 
ness. These  conditions  made  Amritsar  the 
most  unpromising  centre  in  India  for  the  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  a  great  scheme^  of 
constitutional  reform.  However  the  decision 
to  hold  the  session  at  Amritsar  was  taken  before 
the  Punjab  disturbances  occurred;  although 
some  effort  was  suggested  to  move  the  venue, 
it  was  not  accepted,  and  experience  showed  that 
the  decision  to  have  the  session  in  this  city  of 
unhappy  memories  was  wise,  although  it 
involved  considerable  risks. 

The  Speeches : — ^It  was  inevitable  in  these 
circumstances  that  the  session  should  be  domi- 
nated by  memories  of  the  disturbances;  and 
although  a  great  tranquillising  influence  was 
exercised  by  the  King's  Proclamation  to  the 
people  of  India  announcing  the  Royal  Assent 
to  the  Reform  Act,  and  the  promise  of  a  gene- 
rous amnesty — many  of  the  ex-prisoners 
released  under  the    amnesty    were  present 

f  at  and  took  part  in  the  discussions — ^the  atmos- 
phere was  heated  throughout.  The  address  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee, 
Swami  Shradanand,  was  largely  confined  to  the 
Punjab  disturbances,  although  he  pleaded  for 
a  policy  of  forgiveness.  The  President  of  the 
Congress,  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru,  also  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  the  disturbances.  His  pro- 
nouncement on  the  Reform  Act  was  some\vhat 
halting,  as  that  of  one  who  saw  the  great  advance 
which  the  Act  embodies,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  too  much  afraid  of  the  Advanced  Wing  in 
the  Congress  boldly  to  say  so.   The  text  of  his 

^  references  to  the  Act  consisted  of  advice  not  to 
belittle  the  measure,  because  it  gave  them  some 
power  and  opened  new  opportunities  of  service, 
but  to  make  the  most  of  what  they  had  got 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  press  for  what 
was  their  due. 


SESSION. 

The  Discussions : — ^At  all  sessions  of  the 
Congress  the  chief  discussions  take  place  in  the 
Subjects  Committee,  where  the  resolutions  to  be 
placed  before  the  full  session  are  drafted.  The 
proceedings  of  this  Committee  are  supposed  to 
be  private  ;  in  practice  they  are  published  in  all 
the  chief  newspapers  of  India.  From  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Committee 
which  have  been  published  without  contradic- 
tion, it  i^  clear  that  the  Advanced  Wing  took 
charge  of  the  Congress,  and  overbore  the  hand- 
ful of  Moderates,  prominent  amongst  whom 
were  Mr.  Sastri  and  Mrs.  Besant,  who  strove  for 
a  more  reasonable  attitude.  The  principal 
points  of  difference  were  as  to  whether  the  Con- 
gress should  express  gratitude  for  the  Reforms 
and  disapprove  of  the  omission  from  the  Royal 
Proclamation  of  any  reference  to  the  Punjab 
disturbances.  The  Resolutions  submitted  to 
the  Session  were  compromises,  but  compromises 
in  which  the  Advanced  Wing  had  the  stronger 
influence.  There  was  however  a  certain  departure 
from  practice  in  the  bold  moving  in  the  Congress 
Session  of  amendments  to  the  resolutions  as 
issuing  from  the  Subjects  Committee.  The  Hon- 
ourable Mr.  Sarma,  an  active  member  of  the 
Imperial  Legislative  Council,  stood  out  strongly 
against  the  motion  to  condemn  the  Viceroy 
for  his  attitude  of  aloofness  to  the  Punjab 
measures.  Again,  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Ghandi 
stood  out  against  the  chilly  resolution  on  the 
Reforms.  Neither  of  these  three  Mas  able  to 
secure  acceptance  of  the  individual  views 
expressed ;  but  the  independence  of  all  three 
is  a  welcome  innpvation  in  Indian  politics. 

General  Conclusions  :— The  nature  of  the 
Congress  session  has  undergone  a  great  change 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Until  last 
year  the  proceedings  were  invariably  conducted 
in  English,  the  one  lingua  franca  in  India.  The 
writer  can  remember  the  Amraoti  Congress  in 
1897  when  a  speaker  was  refused  a  hearing 
because  he  spoke  in  Urdu.  But  at  the  Delhi 
session  in  1918  the  practice  was  introduced  ot 
inviting"  Peasant  Delegates  '*  without  payment 
of  the  usual  fee.  These  understand  no  language 
but  the  local  vernacular ;  they  will  not  listen 
to  any  speeches  save  in  the  local  vernacular. 
The  effect  of  this  is  curious.  The  vernaculars 
in  the  Punjab  are  Hindi  and  Urdu.  These 
are  not  spoken  freely  in  Bombay,  Bengal  and 
the  Central  Provinces ;  they  are  as  foreign  as 
English  in  Madras.  The  prodigious  oration 
which  the  President  had  prepared  in 
English  was  never  deUvered ;  a  brief  summary 
in  English  and  in  the  vernacular  was  all  the 
audience  would  listen  to.  Those  who 
were  dependent  on  English  as  the  medium 
of  expression  were  at  a  considerable  disadvan- 
tage. The  Congress  session  has  now  become 
such  an  unwieldly  assembly  and  so  uncontroUa- 
ble,that  as  one  commentator  put  it,  it  is  now  for 
all  practice  purposes  a  provincial  assembly  where 
if  a  vote  were  taken  the  audience  would  always 
be  found  to  agree  with  the  last  speaker. 

The  Resolutions  :— The  principal  resolutions 
are  set  out  below: 

II — {^a)  This  Congress  protests  against  the 
attempt  being  made  in  South  Africa  and  parti- 
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ciilarly  the  Transvaal  to  deprive  the  Indian 
settlers  of  the  rights  of  property  and  trade 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  them  and  trusts  that  the 
Government  of  India  will  secure  the  repeal  of 
the  recently  enacted  legislation  and  otherwise 
ensure  the  protection  of  the  status  of  the  Indian 
settlers  in  South  Africa. 

(b)  This  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  anti- 
Indian  agitation  now  going  on  in  East  Africa 
is  utterly  unscrupulous  and  trusts  that  the 
Government  of  India  will  safeguard  the  right 
of  free  and  unrestricted  emigration  from  India 
to  East  Africa  and  the  full  civic  and  political 
rights  of  the  Indian  settlers  in  East  Africa 
including  the  East  African  territory  conquered 
from  Germany. 

V.  — This  Congress  while  fuUy  recognising  the 
grave  provocation  that  led  to  a  sudden  outburst 
of  mob  frenzy,  deeply  regrets  and  condemns 
the  excesses  committed  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Punjab  and  Gujerat  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
l^ves  and  injury  to  person  and  property  during 
the  month  of  April  last. 

VI.  — That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  neither 
the  Hunter  Committee  nor  the  Congress  Com- 
mission has  finished  its  examination  of  witnesses 
and  issued  its  report,  this  Congress  while  express- 
ing its  horror  and  indignation  at  the  revelations 
already  made  and  condemnation  of  the  atrocities 
admitted,  refrains  from  urging  any  definite 
steps  to  be  taken  against  the  offenders,  yet 
having  regard  to  the  cold- Wooded,  calculated, 
massacre  of  innocent  men  and  children,  an  act 
without  parallel  in  modern  times,  it  urges  upon 
the  Government  of  India  and  Secretary  of 
State  that,  as  aprehminary  to  legal  proceedings 
being  taken  against  him,  General  Dyer  should 
be  immediately  relieved  of  his  command. 

Resolved  further  that  the  Congress  desire 
to  place  it  on  record  that  in  its  opinion  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment must  in  any  event  be  held  responsible 
for  the  inexcusable  delay  in  placing  an  autho- 
ritative statement  of  the  massacre  of 
Jallianwalla  Bagh  before  the  pubUc  and  His 
Majesty's  Government. 

VII.  — In  view  of  the  oppressive  regime  of  Sir 
Michael  O'Dwyer  in  the  Punjab  and  the  ad- 
mitted fact  brought  out  before  the  Hunter 
Committee  that  he  approved  of  and  endorsed 
General  Dyer's  massacre  at  the  Jallianwalla 
Bagh,  this  Congress  calls  upon  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  relieve  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer 
of  his  present  duties  in  this  country  as  a  member 
of  the  Army  Commission  as  a  preliminary  to 
necessary  legal  action  being  taken  against 
him. 

XI. — {a)  This  Congress  offers  its  respectful 
condolence  to  the  relatives  of  those  persons 
whether  English  or  Indian  who  were  killed  and 
sympathy  to  those  wounded  or  incapacitated 
during  the  April  disturbances. 

ih)  This  Congress  further  resolves  that  the 
site  known  as  Jallianwala  Bagh  in  Amritsar 
be  acquired  for  the  Nation  and  be  registered 
in  the  names  of  the  Hon'ble  Pandit  Madan 
Mohan  Malaviya  and  the  Hon.  Pandit  Moti 
Lai  Nehru  as  trustees  and  that  it  be  used  as  a 
memorial  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those 


who  were  killed  or  wounded  on  the  13th  day 
of  April  last  during  the  massacre  by  General 
Dyer. 

XIII.  — In  view  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Chelms- 
ford has  completely  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  this  Congress  humbly 
beseeches  His  Imperial  Majestv  to  be  graciously 
pleased  immediately  to  recall  His  Excellency. 

XIV.  — {a)  This  Congress  reiterates  its  de- 
claration of  last  year  that  India  is  fit  for  full 
responsible  government  and  repudiates  all 
assumptions  and  assertions  to  the  contrary 
wherever  made. 

{b)  That  this  Congress  adheres  to  the  reso- 
lutions passed  at  the  Delhi  Congress  regarding 
Constitutional  Reforms  and  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Reforms  Act  is  inadequate,  unsatisfactory 
and  disappointing. 

{c)  That  this  Congress  further  urees  that 
Parliament  should  take  early  steps  to  establish 
full  responsible  government  in  India  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  Self-determination. 

{d)  Pending  such  introduction  this  Congress 
trusts  that  so  far  as  may  be  possible  they  will 
so  work  the  Reforms  as  to  secure  early  estab- 
lishment of  full  responsible  government  and 
this  Congress  offers  its  thanks  to  Rt.  Honoura- 
able  E.  S.  Montagu  for  his  labours  in 
connection  with  the  Reforms. 

XV.  — This  Congress  respectfully  protests 
against  the  hostile  attitude  of  sonie  of  the 
British  Ministers  towards  the  Turkish  and' 
*  Khilafat'  question  as  disclosed  by  their 
utterances  and  most  earnestly  appeals  to  and 
urges  upon  His  Majesty's  Government  to  settle 
the  Turkish  question  in  accordance  with  the  just 
and  legitimate  sentiments  of  Indian  Mue  sal- 
mans  and  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  Prime 
IMinister  without  which  there  will  be  no  real 
content  among  the  people  of  India. 

XXI. — This  Congress  is  emphatxcally  of 
opinion  that  in  tjie  immediate  and  imperative 
interest  of  this  country  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
British  Empire  a  Statute  should  be  forthwith 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  guarantee 
the  civil  rights  of  His  Majesty's  Indian  subjects 
and  embodying  the  following  provisions  : — 

(1)  British  India  is  one  and  indivisible  and  all 
political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people  thereof  - 
to  the  sam,e  extent  as  in  any  othe~  people  oej 
nation  of  the  British  Empire. 

(2)  That  all  Indian  subjects  of  His  Majesty 
and  all  the  subjects  naturalised  or  resident  in 
India  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  there  shall 
be  no  penal  or  administrative  law  in  force  in 
this  country,  whether  substantive  or  proce- 
dural, of  a  discriminative  nature. 

(3)  That  no  Indian  subject  of  His  Majesty, 
shall  be  Uable  to  suffer  in  liberty,  life,  property,) 
or  in  respect  of  free  speech  or  writing  or  of  thej 
right  of  association,  except  under  sentence  byf 
an  ordinary  Court  of  Justice  and  as  a  result^ 
of  lawful  and  open  tiial.  r 

(4)  That  every  Indian  subject  shall  W' 
entitled  to  bear  arms  subject  to  the  purchase ! 
of  a  license  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  thft 
right  shall  not  be  taken  away  save  by  a  sentence  : 
of  an  ordinary  Court  of  Justice.  I 
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(5)  That  the  Press  shall  be  free  and  that  no 
license  or  security  shall  be  demanded  on  the 
registration  of  a-  press  or  a  newspaper  . 

(6)  That  corporal  punishment  shall  i\ot  be 
inflicted  on  any  subject  of  His  Majesty  save 
under  conditions  applying  equally  to  all  other 
British  subjects. 

(7)  That  all  laws,  ordinances  and  regulations 
now  or  hereafter  in  existence  that  are  anywise 


inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  statute 
shall  be  void  and  of  no  validity  whatever. 

XXIX. — This  Congress  places  on  record  its 
warmest  thanks  to  the  All-India  Moslem  League 
for  passing  a  resolution  recommending  the 
substitution  of  other  animals  instead  of  cows 
in  respect  of  sacrifices  on  the  occasion  of  Bakrid 
and  recognises  it  as  a  great  step  towards  the 
completion  of  Hindu-Moslem  unity. 


The  Moslem  League. 


The  Indian  Moslem  League  was  established 
n  1906.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Indian  Mos- 
lems had  stood  aloof  from  politics.  Acting 
under  the  guidance  of  the  greatest  man  they 
have  produced,  Sir  Syed  Ahmad,  they  devoted 
their  attention  to  education,  founding  the 
Aligarh  College  with  the  special  purpose  of 
making  up  the  leeway  of  Mahomedans  in  edu- 
cation, and  left  politics  to  the  other  Indian 
peoples.  A  few  Mahomedans  joined  the  Na- 
tional Congress  and  took  part  in  its  annual 
sessions ;  but  the  community  as  a  whole  stood 
aside  from  political  movements. 

In  1906  however  changes  occurred  which 
impelled  Indian  Moslems  to  action.  Under 
the  Act  of  1892,  constituting  the  Indian  Legis- 
lative Councils,  there  was  no  specific  Moslem 
representation  and  in  the  elections  which  had 
taken  place  under  that  Act  the  Moslems  had 
for  all  practical  purposes  failed  to  find  selec- 
tion. Therefore,  when  the  amendment  of  the 
Act  and  the  extension  of  the  representative 
principle  were  under  discussion,  they  were 
stirred  to  action.  They  feared  lest,  under  an 
academic  system,  adapted  only  to  a  homo- 
geneous people,  their  distinct  communal  in- 
terests would  either  secure  no  representation 
at  all,  or  only  inadequate  representation. 
They  therefore  took  couns^  together  and 
approached  the  Viceroy  in  deputation,  headed 
by  His  Highness  the  Aga  Khan,  and  presented 
their  views  in  an  important  State  paper. 
First  Constitution. 

It  was  felt  that  in  view  of  the  changed  con* 
ditions  the  Moslems  should  organise  their  own 
political  society  for  the  expression  of  their 
communal  pohcy.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Moslem  League.  The  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  League  provided  for  a  constitution, 
with  provincial  branches,  and  defined  the  ob- 
jects of  the  League  in  the  following  language: — 

The  objects  of  the  League  shall  be-  - 

(a)  to  promote  among  Indian  Mussalmans 
feelings  of  loyalty  towards  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  remove  any  misconception 
that  may  arise  as  to  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  any  of  its  measures : 

(&)  to  protect  the  political  and  other  rights 
and  interests  of  Indian  Mussalmans  and  to 
place  their  needs  and  aspirations  before  the 
Government  in  temperate  language : 

(c)  without  prejudice  to  the  objects  men- 
tioned under  (a)  and  (6)  of  this  section,  to 


promote  so  far  as  possible  concord  and  harmony 
between  the  Mussalmans  and  other  communi 
ties  of  India. 

Revised  Constitution. 

In  1912  and  1913  Moslem  opinion  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  League  underwent  a  certain 
change.  First  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council, 
afterwards  at  the  annual  session  which  was 
held  at  Lucknow,  the  constitution  was  amended 
so  as  to  include  in  the  objects  of  the  League 
the  attainment  of  a  system  of  self-govern- 
ment in  India  under  the  Crown.  The  objects 
of  the  League,  as  defined  in  the  most  recent 
publication,  are  thus  set  forth : — 

The  objects  of  the  League  shall  be  : — 

(a)  to  maintain  and  promote  among  the 
people  of  this  country  feelings  of  loyalty  to- 
wards the  British  Crown  : 

(6)  to  protect  and  advance  the  political 
and  other  rights  and  interests  of  the  Indian 
Mussalmans : 

(c)  to  promote  friendship  and  union  between 
the  Mussalmans  and  other  communities  of 
India: 

id)  without  detriment  to  the  foregoing  ob- 
jects, attainment,  under  the  aegis  of  the  British 
Crown,  of  a  system  of  self-government  suitable 
to  India,  through  constitutional  mears,  by 
bringing  about,  amongst  others,  a  steady 
reform  of  the  existing  system  of  administration, 
by  promoting  national  unity,  by  fostering 
pubHc  spirit  among  the  people  of  India  and 
by  co-operating  with  other  communities  for 
the  said  purposes. 

This  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  League 
produced  much  discussion  and  was  opposed 
by  many  of  the  older  men  who  had  led  tha 
community. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  Moslen  League  in 
London. 

The  headquarters  of  the  League  are  at  Luck- 
now. 

The  attitude  of  the  Moslem  League  towards 
the  Scheme  for  Indian  Constitutional  Reform 
prepared  by  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Mr.  Montagu 
is  indicated  in  the  Section  Constitutional 
Reform  in  India  {q.v.).  The  Moslem  League 
generally  endorsed  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Extreme  Wing  of  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress. At  the  Delhi  Session  in  December  1918 
certain  special  questions  relating  to  the  future 
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of  Turkey  figured  prominently  in  the  discussion 
and  the  following  resolutions  inttr  aha  were 
passed  : — **  That  the  All-Inaia  Moslem  League 
enters  its  strong  protest  against  the  occupation 
of  Jerusalem  and  Najafiashraf  by  His  Majesty's 
forces  and  hopes  that  all  such  places  will  be 
immediately  restored.  The  League  further 
requests  His  Majesty's  Government,  in  view  of 
the  wishes  of  the  Mussalmans  of  India,  to  use 
its  good  offices  to  dissuade  other  Allied  Powers 
from  taking  any  steps  which  might  affect  the 
position  and  status  of  their  holy  places." 


"That  the  All-India  Moslem  League  deems 
it  necessary  to  remind  Government  of  the 
declaration  of  policy  made  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  question  of  the  Caliphate 
is  one  for  Moslem  opinion  alone  to  decide  and 
begs  to  point  out  that  any  departure  from  that 
policy  will  cause  great  resentment  and  ill-feeling 
among  Mussalipans.  The  League  further 
requests  His  Majesty's  Government  to  dissuade 
any  Allied  Power  that  might  contemplate  any 
interference  with  the  question  from  taking 
any  action  in  this  matter." 


THE  1919  SESSION. 


The  annual  session  of  the  Moslem  League  was 
held  at  Amritsar  almost  coiBcidently  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  was  Dr. 
Kitchlew  who  was  released  from  detention  for 
his  participation  in  the  Punjab  disturbances 
almost  immediately  before  the  session  began. 
The  President  of  the  I-eague  was  Hakim  Ajmal 
Khan.  In  the  course  of  his  presidential 
address  he  went  over  very  much  the  same 
ground,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  conditions 
in  the  Punjab,  as  the  President  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress.  Naturally  he  made  special 
reference  to  the  position  with  regard  to  the 
Khilafat  and  the  holy  places  of  Islam,  saying 
Mussalmans  cannot  be  expected  to  forget  that 
over  these  lands,  which  were  the  cradle  of  Islam 
and  in  which  holy  places  were  situated,  no 
non-Moslem  can  have  the  semblance  of  the 
right  of  a  mandatory  or  other  rule.  Trampling 
upon  Moslem  sentiments  would  mean  not 
creating  a  transitory  but  a  perennial  unrest 
in  the  entire  Moslem  world,  which  meant  the 
deliberate  awakening  of  unfriendly  feelings  in 
unobtrusive  people.  The  President  criticised 
the  Anglo- Persian  Agreement  as  the  last  straw 
on  the  load  of  the  Indian  Moslem  anxiety  and 
characterised  Persia  as  the  Egypt  of  Asia 
which  would  cease  to  have  any  conception 
of  political  liberty. 

On  all  general  political  issues  the  resolutions 
of  the  Moslem  League  were  a  pale  shadow  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Indian  National  Congress . 
A  special  feature  of  what  may  for  all  practical 
purposes  be  called  a  joint  session  was  the 
resolution  carried  on  the  subject  of  cowkilling 
which  is  an  old  subject  of  soreness  and  dispute 


between  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  com- 
munities. 

Imiiortant  Resolutions  : — "With  a  view 
to  reciprocate  the  good  feeling  shown  towards 
Mussalmans  by  their  Hindu  brethren  and  to 
strengthen  the  growing  unity  between  them 
and  the  Mussalmans  of  India  the  Mussalmans 
should  on  occasion  of  Bakr-Id  festival  substitute 
as  far  as  possible  the  sacrifice  of  other  animals 
in  place  of  cows. 

• '  This  meeting  of  the  All- India  Moslem  League 
shares  with  the  entire  Moslem  world  the  wide 
belief  that  His  Imperial  Ottoman  Majesty, 
Sultan  Waheeduddin,  is  the  recognised  Khalfa 
of  Islam  and  places  on  record  its  deep-seated 
and  unshakeable  devotion  to  the  sacred  person 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  as  a  successor  of  the 
Prophet  and  the  head  of  Islam. 

**This  meeting  of  the  All-India  Moslem 
League  expresses  its  deep  disappointment  at 
the  disregard  shown  by  the  British  Government 
to  the  repeated  representations  made  by  Indian 
Mussalmans  through  their  representatives  in 
England  and  India  regarding  the  question  of 
Khilafat,  holy  places  and  Jazirat-ul-Arab  and 
feels  constrained  to  express  that  no  settlement 
contemplating  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey 
would  ever  satisfy  Indian  Mussalmans  but 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent,  for  the  grave  consequences 
of  which  they  shall  not  be  responsible.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  Mussalmans  would 
be  fully  justified  to  carry  on  all  possible  methods 
of  constitutional  agitation  open  to  them  in- 
cluding a  boycott  of  the  British  army  if  it  is 
likely  to  be  used  outside  India  for  Imperial 
and  anti-Islamic  purposes." 


THE  MODERATE  CONFERENCE. 


In  the  Indian  Year  Book  ,  1919,  the  course 
of  events  which  led  to  a  definite  rupture  between 
the  Extremist  and  Moderate  sections  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  is  set  out.  For 
some  years  there  was  growing  up  a  strong 
}ine  of  cleavage  between  these  two  elements 
in  Indian  public  life.  It  came  to  a  head  at  the 
Surat  Session  of  1907  which  broke  up  in  disorder 
because  the  Extremists  could  not  get  their 
own  way.  In  1916  a  nominal  union  between 
the  two  wings  was  established  when  a  reunited 
Congress  met  at  Lucknow.  The  unity  then 
established  was  however  more  artificial  than 
real  and  the  essential  differences  between 
the  two  wings  were  accentuated  when  the 
Montagu-Chelmsiord  Report  on  Indian  consti- 


tutional reforms  was  published  in  1918.  A 
grave  question  then  arose  as  to  what  should 
be  the  Indian  attitude  towards  the  scheme 
of  reforms  then  outlined.  The  Extremists  at 
first  tried  to  stampede  the  country  into  a  re- 
jection of  the  proposed  reforms  in  toto.  The 
Moderates,  whilst  refusing  to  accept  every 
line  of  the  Keport  as  sacrosanct  were  determined 
to  regard  it  as  a  marked  development  in  the 
constitutional  progress  of  India,  and  whilst 
pressing  for  an  extension  of  the  measures  there 
proposed  decided  to  accept  them  as  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  political  evolution  and  as  sub- 
stantially satisfactory.  The  strong  attitude 
taken  by  them  and  the  growing  appreciation  in 
the  country  of  the  real  liberality  of  the  Reform 


The  Moderate 


Scheme  prevented  the  irreconcilables  from 
stampeding  political  opinions  as  they  had  hoped . 
Nevertheless  there  was  no  prospect  of  agreement 
between  the  two  wings,  mainly  because  the  Ex- 
tremists insisted  on  characterising  the  reforms 
as  disappointing  and  unsatisactory,  whilst  the 
Moderat(S  regarded  them  as  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive although  falling  short  in  some  respects 
of  their  ideal. 

Consequently  the  Moderates  declined  to 
join  in  a  special  session  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  which  was  held  in  August  1918  to 
consider  the  Keform  Scheme  ;  it  held  a  special 
conference  of  its  own  where  its  own  ideas  were 
put  forward  in  a  series  of  resolutions.  The 
bulk  of  the  Moderates  also  abstained  from 
the  ordinary  Christmas  Session  of  the  Congress 
in  Delhi  in  1918  ;  they  have  continued  to  remain 
aloof  from  the  older  organisation  and  have  set 
up  their  own.  The  essential  differences  between 
the  two  wings  are  clearly  revealed  by  a  study 
of  the  resolutions  carried  at  the  different 
sessions  A  brief  summary  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  Indian  National  Congress  has  been 
given  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  Moderates 
held  their  own  session  in  Calcutta  when  the 
Chaurman  of  the  Reception  Committee,  Sir 
Binode  Mitter,  very  clearly  indicated  their 
attitude  towards  the  scheme.  Sir  Binode 
Mitter  emphatically  declared  that  the  Act 
brought  new  opportunities  of  service.  Hitherto 
Indians  had  had  no  share  in  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  country ;  they  were  in  the  position 
of  mere  critics.  They  must  now  forget  merely 
to  criticise  as  they  would  have  henceforth  to 
solve  real  difficulties.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Conference,  Sir  P.S.  Sivaswamy  Iyer,  emphasi- 
sed these  essential  points.  He  said  that 
the  Act  constituted  a  decided  advance  upon 
existing  conditions  and  it  gave  them  great 
opportunities  of  acquiring  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  responsible  government. 

The  essential  creed  of  the  Moderates  is  indi- 
cated in  the  principal  resolutions  adopted  at 
their  session  which  are  set  out  below: 

Important  Resolutions  — («^)  This  Confer- 
ence desires  to  convey  to  the  Eight  Honourable 
Mr.  Montagu  its  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the 
statesmanship,  courage  and  single  minded 
devotion  displayed  by  him  in  initiating  and 
carrying  the  reform  proposals  and  setting  India 
firmly  on  the  road  to  responsible  government. 

(&)  This  Conference  desires  to  record  its 
proud  appreciation  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Sinha's  services  to  the  country  in  his 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  War  Cabinet, 
as  a  representative  of  India  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference and  in  his  conduct  of  the  Reform  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

(c)  This  Conference  desires  to  thank  the 
Joint  Committee  for  remo\ing  several  defects 
in  the  original  Reform  Bill  and  improving  it. 

While  regretting  the  omission  to  introduce 
some  measure  of  responsibiUty  in  the  central 
government,  this  Conference  welcomes  the 
Government  of  India  Act  of  1919  as  a  definite 
and  substantial  step  towards  the  progressive 
realisation  of  responsible  government.  This 
Conference  appeals  to  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, European  and  Indian,  officials  and 
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non-officials,  whole-heartedly  to  co-operate  for 
the  successful  working  of  the  Act. 

This  Conference  deeply  regrets  the  long 
delay  in  the  settlement  of  satisfactory  peace 
terms  with  Turkey  and  views  with  grave  concern 
any  political  action  which  may  tend  to  aflect 
the  position  or  dignity  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
as  the  KhaUfa  or  the  guardian  of  the  holy  places 
of  Islam.  This  Conference  earnestly  calls 
the  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
to  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  feelings 
of  His  Majesty's  subjects  on  this  question  and 
strongly  pleads  for  an  early  and  satisfactory 
settlement  in  copsultation  with  the  Allies.  This 
Conference  emphatically  urges  that  any 
settlement  which  disregards  the  sentiments 
of  the  Moslem  world  with  which  it  is  in  agree- 
ment will  create  Mddespread  discontent  and 
may  be  detrimental  to  peaceful  progress.  No 
settlement  of  the  Turkish  question  can  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Conference  be  satisfactory 
which  contravenes  the  principles  of  justice 
and  national  integrity  and  even  fails  to  redeem 
the  solemn  pledges  made  during  the  war. 

This  Conference  wishes  to  record  its  emphatic 
condemnation  of  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  mobs  at  several  places  in  the  Punjab  and 
elsewhere  and  its  deep  sympathy  with  the 
victims  and  their  families.  This  Conference 
while  in  no  way  wishing  to  anticipate  the  decision 
of  the  Hunter  Committee,  must  express  its 
sense  of  profound  horror  and  indignation  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  situation  which  arose 
in  the  Punjab  in  April  and  May  last  was  dealt 
with  by  the  officials  concerned  as  disclosed 
in  their  own  evidence. 

This  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
imperatively  necessary — (1)  to  make  amends 
for  the  outraged  feefings  of  the  Indian  nation 
and  that  British  honour  and  justice  should  be 
vindicated  by  taking  steps  to  bring  to  justice 
any  officials  high  or  low,  civil  or  military,  who 
may  be  found  to  have  acted  unreasonably 
and  in  excess  of  their  powers  or  to  have  authori- 
sed such  acts  ;  (2)  that  reparation  should  be 
made  for  all  serious  hardship  caused  by  un- 
warranted acts  of  severity  :  (3)  that  safeguards 
should  be  provided  against  the  recurrence 
of  such  tilings  in  the  future.  This  Conference 
authorises  its  All- India  Committee— (1)  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  on  the 
publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Hunter  Com- 
mittee ;  (2)  to  consider  the  necessity  of  the 
following  safeguards  among  others  and  taking 
such  further  action  as  may  be  necessary  : — (a) 
that  the  introduction,  exercise  and  duration  of 
martial  law  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
constitutional  limitations  as  in  England  ; 
(6)  that  martial  law  should  not  be  introduced 
unless  it  is  impossible  for  the  civil  courts  to  sit 
and  exercise  their  functions  ;  (c)  that  the  power 
of  creating  new  offences  for  breach  of  regulations 
and  providing  penalties  therefor  should  not  be 
delegated  to  military  officers  ;  {d)  that  if  courts 
martial  are  allowed  to  sit  when  civil  courts 
are  sitting  any  person  not  subject  to  the  Nava  1 
Discipline  Act  or  to  mihtary  law  who  is  charged 
with  the  contravention  of  any  regulation  should 
be  allowed  the  option  of  a  trial  by  the  civil 
court ;  {e)  that  the  remedy  in  the  nature  of 
Habeas  Corpus  should  be  made  available  in  all 
partis  of  British  India  ;  (3)  to  further  the  object 
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of  the  resolution  by  arranging  for  a  deputation 
to  England  or  otherwise. 

(1)  The  Liberal  Party  of  India  will  work 
for  the  success  of  the  constitutional  reforms 
by  following  a  policy  of  co-operation,  and  of 
promoting  good  understanding  among  the 
different  communities  and  interests  in  the 
country.  It  will  aim  at  a  higher  standard  of 
national  efficiency  by  means  of  administrative 
reforms,  the  wider  spread  of  education,  the 
improvement  of  public  health,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  backward  classes  of  the  population. 

(2)  The  organisation  of  the  Liberal  party 
shall  be  known  as  the  National  Liberal  Feder- 
ation of  India  and  the  future  sessions  of  the 
All-India  Moderate  Conference  shall  be  designa- 
ted the  annual  sessions  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation. 

{a)  That  the  Council  be  instructed  to  do 
all  that  is  necessary  and  possible  in  connection 
with  all  action  that  has  to  be  taken  under  the 
Government  of  India  Act  of  1919  and  the 
reports  of  the  Punjab  Enquiry  Commission  and 
the  Indian  Army  Commission,  as  well  as  to 
bring  about  the  repeal  or  a  radical  amendment 
of  the  Indian  Press  Act  and  also  the  repeal  of  the 
Howlatt  Act.  (2)  That  the  Council  be  further 
instructed  to  organise  a  deputation  to  proceed 
to  England  to  urge  before  the  statesmen  and 
publicists  there  the  views  of  the  Conference 
on  the  aforesaid  subjects,  and  do  such  other 
work  as  the  Council  may  decide. 


{h)  This  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  various  provincial  organi- 
sations of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
should  consider  the  following  subjects  and  frame 
suitable  programmes  of  constructive  work  in 
connection  th^^rewith : — (1)  The  placing  of  the 
principles  of  land  revenue  settlements  on  a 
legislative  basis.  (2)  A  definite  programme  of 
development  of  irrigation  if  necessary  by 
borrowed  capital.  (3)  Development  of  provincial 
railways  and  reform  of  the  present  method  of 
railway  administration  and  of  the  railway 
tariff  so  far  as  it  affects  each  province.  (4) 
An  immediate  expansion  of  free  elementary 
education  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  introduction 
of  compulsory  education  at  an  early  date. 
(5)  Reforms  connected  with  the  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  education  (collegiate  and 
technical).  (6)  Development  of  agriculture  and 
the  improvement  of  the  economic  condition 
of  the  agriculturists.  (7)  Reform  of  the  excise 
administration  with  a  view  to  minimise  gradually 
the  consumption  of  liquor  and  with  a  view  to 
the  ultimate  introduction  of  total  prohibition. 
(8)  Development  and  expansion  of  industries 
and  the  organisation  of  better  credit  for  the 
rural  classes.  (9)  The  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  backward  classes  and  the 
improvement  of  the  present  condition  of  labour 
and  the  housing  of  the  poorer  classes.  (10) 
Retrenchment  of  public  expenditure  and  reform 
of  existing  methods  of  administration  with 
specific  reference  to  the  improvement  of  district 
administration.  (11)  Organisation  of  medica 
relief  and  sanitation. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  ptess  with  this 
t)ook  the  official  despatches  dealing  with  the 
Afghan  War  of  1919  have  not  been  published, 
and,  as  only  the  scantiest  details  of  the  opera- 
tions were  given  in  the  official  communi- 
ques published  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
nothing  more  than  a  summary  of  those  opera- 
tions is  here  attempted. 

The  first  iticursion  of  Afghans  into  territory 
indisputably  withiii  British  limits  occurred 
on  May  8,  wheh  they  occupied  Asa  Khel, 
but  before  that  date  an  es<?ott  of  the  Khyber 
Rifles  had  been  threatened  near  Landi  Khana 
by  tribesmen  under  Zar  Shah  who  produced 
a  firman  from  Amir  AmanuUa  which  practi- 
cally amounted  to  a  decree  to  raise  war  against 
the  British  Government.  On  the  5th  the 
Afghans  occupied  Tor  Sappa,  Spin  Tsuka  and 
Bagh  and  two  days  later  they  fired  on  an  aero- 
plane reconnaissance  near  Landi  Kotal.  By 
this  time  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Afghans,  and  our  first  steps  to  meet- 
them  were  taken  on  the  5th,  when  Landi 
Kotal  was  reinforced  from  Peshawar,  and  on 
the  following  day  when  martial  law  was  declared. 
at  Peshawar,  where  the  Afghan  postmaster,, 
who  had  been  distributing  inflammatory 
literature  and  who  had  made  himself  the^ 
centre  of  agitation  of  the  wildest  character,,  was 
arrested  and  the  city  was  cleared  of  other 
dangerous  elements  including  three  Indiam 
agitators  who  gave  themselves  up.  On  May 
9  the  Afghans  were  driven  out  of  Asa  Khel, 
a  small  village  near  Landi  Kotal,  and  an  advance 
was  made  down  the  pass  to  the  west  of  Landi 
Kotal  to  secure  the  springs  and  reservoirs  at 
Tangi.  On  the  same  day  the  Afghan  head- 
quarters camp  at  Dakka  was  bombed  by 
aeroplanes.  On  the  11th  our  advanced  troops 
at  Landi  Kotal  having  been  reinforced,  the 
enemy  were  defeated  at  Bagh  and  driven 
of  the  Khargall  ridge  which  they  were  holding 
in  force.  The  enemy  lost  six  guns  and  one 
Gardner  gun  and  their  casualties  in  killed  were 
estimated  at  100.  On  the  13th  Dakka,  which 
had  previously  been  reported  to  have  been 
evacuated  by  the  enemy,  was  occupied  by  our 
troops  without  opposition.  By  thm  time 
considerable  signs  of  indecision  and  hesitation 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  Afghan  aroiy  and  a 
communique  issued  on  the  15th  showed  that 
the  Afghan  Commander-in-Chief  had  made  a 
request  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  a  letter 
off  which  the  impertinence  was  only  exceeded 
by  its  mendacity.  The  true  facts  of  the  out- 
break of  war  were  set  out  in  a  proclamation 
by  the  Viceroy  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  and  published  ob  the  same  day. 

Disappointed  of  that  assistance  from  India 
which  they  had  been  led  by  their  agents  to 
expect,  the  Afghans  for  the  most  part  confined 
themselves  to  such  operations  as  endeavouring 
to  raise  the  tribesmen  against  us  and  to  sniping 
and  wire- cutting  in  the  Khyber,  but  on  May 
16  they  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  our 
camp  at  Dakka  and  on  the  same  day  were  driven 
off  when  following  up  our  troops  withdrawing 
from  a  reconnaissanee  near  Basawal.   On  the 


17th  the  Afghan  position  ahowi  two  miles  West 
of  Dakka,  held  by  eight  battailions  and  guns 
was  attacked  and  the  enemy  suffered  heavy 
defeat  losing  five  guns  and  about  300  killed. 
On  the  19th  and  20th  Jalalabad  was  systema- 
tically bombed,  two  tons  of  explosives  being 
dropped,  and  on  the  following  day  Sardar  Ab- 
dul Rahman,  the  late  Afghan  envoy  in  India, 
made  unofficial  overtures  for  peace  which  were 
not  supported  by  any  credentials  and  which^ 
were  generally  construed  as  being  no  more 
than  a  ruse  to  gain  time.  The  air  raids  were 
continued,  Kabul  and  Jalalabad  being 
bombed  on  the  24th.  In  the  mean  time  the 
enemy  extended  the  field  of  operations  which 
had  so  far  been  confined  chiefly  to  the 
Kkyber  area.  On  May  14  a  party  of  Afghans 
had  been  defeated  and  driven  with  loss  out  of 
Chitral  limits  and  on  the  23rd  the  enemy  was 
defeated  and  lost  250  killed  and  4  guns  near 
Arnawai  in  Chitral.  A  few  days  previously 
the  enemy  had  entered  the  Mohmand  country 
and  were  also  making  demonstrations  on  the 
Paiwar  ridges. 

Nadir  Khan  w^as  reported  to  be  sending  troops 
down  the  Kaitu  river  and  towards  Tochi.  That 
report  was  soon  verified  and  as  a  result  the 
•G.  O.  C.  Tochi  was  obliged  to  evacuate  all  the 
tjosts  on  the  Thal-Idakm  line  and  in  Upper 
Tochi,  so  that  the  Afghans  were  able  with 
Mahsud  and  Waziri  assistance  to  occupy 
>Stsunwam  and  then  to  destroy  the  upper  Tochi 
ipwsts.  Tills  naturally  reacted  on  the  North 
"^aziristan  Militia  who  had  until  then  remained 
Jo^^ial  unlike  the  Khyber  Rifles  whom  it  had 
hem.  found  necessary  (with  the  exception  of 
.^00-300  retained  as  messengers  for  political 
motk)  to  disband.  Desertions  of  militia  men 
^ecaiLie  frequent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
ifiTst  iimpressions  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  tribes- 
Tmcn  would  have  considerably  to  be  revised. 

the  Khyber  area  and  farther  north,  however, 
the  attitude  of  the  tribesmen  continued  satis- 
factory, and  the  capture  of  the  Afghan  frontier 
post  of  Spin  Baldak  (May  26)  by  our  troops 
3n  the  Chaman  area  had  a  far  reaching  effect. 
Practically  the  whole  garrison  of  that  fort, 
^\'hidh  was  said  to  be  the  strongest  in  Afghanis- 
tan, was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  On 
Hay  26  tlie  enemy  occupied  the  hills  near 
Thai  and  two  days  later  entered  and  gutted 
the  towTi,  the  fort  being  several  times  unsuc- 
•cessfuUy  attacked  by  Nadir  Khan's  troops. 
On  the  following  day  it  was  necessary  to  eva- 
luate Wana,  Sawarkai  and  the  militia  posts  in 
the  Gomal,  the  ammunition  which  could  not 
Ibe  removed  being  destroyed  previous  to  the 
^evacuation.  Except  for  several  attacks  on 
Isolated  posts  the  operations  from  this  time 
•onwards  assumed  an  increasingly  desultory 
character.  On  June  1st  troops  from  Kohat 
reached  Thai  and  drove  the  enemy  off  the  hills 
to  the  south-east  and  on  the  next  day  defeated 
a  party  of  the  enemy  on  the  hills  north-west 
of  the  town.  A  punitive  column  was  subse- 
-quently  sent  to  operate  against  the  Biland  Khel 
villages  south  of  Thai,  and  similar  operations 
\jvere  undertaken  in  the  Tochi  valley.  Among 
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the  attaclis  on  posts  by  the  enemy  the  more 
important  were  on  Jandola  post  by  Mahsuds 
(May  30)  on  Manikhwan  post  in  Zhob  which 
the  enemy  captured  on  June  3rd ;  on  Draband 
and  Chaudwan,  by  Mahsuds  and  Sherwannis 
on  June  4  ;  on  Fort  Sandeman  (June  10) ; 
and  on  Musa  Khel  in  Zhob  on  June  11.  Tribes- 
men also  attacked  a  column  marching  from 
Lakaband  to  Fort  Sandeman  on  June  8  and 
the  column  suffered  33  casualties  before  reach- 
ing its  destination. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  begun  by  the 
Afghans  late  in  May,  their  delegates  arrived 
at  Bawal  Pindi  on  June  25  and  on  August 
11  peace  was  signed.  The  text  of  the  peace 
is  as  follows : — 

Treaty  of  peace  between  the  illustrious 
British  Government  and  the  independent 
Afghan  Government  concluded  at  Rawal  Pindi 
on  the  8th  August  1919  corresponding  to  the 
11th  Ziqad  1337  Hijra. 

The  following  articles  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  British 
Government  and  the  Afghan  Government : 
Article  1.  From  date  of  signing  of  this  treaty 
there  shall  be  peace  between  the  Britisli  Gov- 
ernment on  the  one  part  and  the  Government 
of  Afghanistan  on  the  other.  Article  2.  In 
view  of  the  circumstances  which  have  brought 
about  the  present  war  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  Government  of  Afghanistan 
the  British  Government  to  mark  their  displea- 
sure withdraw  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  former 
Amirs  of  importing  arms,  ammunition,  or 
warlike  munitions  through  India  to  Afghanistan. 
Article  3.  The  arrears  of  the  late  Amir's 
subsidy  are  furthermore  confiscated  and  no 
subsidy  is  granted  to  the  present  Amir.  Article 
4.  At  the  same  time  the  British  Government  is 
desirous  of  the  re- establishment  of  the  old 
friendship  that  has  so  long  existed  between 
Afghanistan  and  Great  Britain  provided  they 
have  guarantees  that  the  Afghan  Government 
are  on  their  part  sincerely  anxious  to  regain 
the  friendship  of  the  British  Government. 
The  British  Government  are  prepared  there- 
fore, provided  the  Afghan  Government  prove 
this  by  their  acts  and  conduct,  to  receive  another 


Afghan  mission  after  six  months  for  the  discus- 
sion and  amicable  settlement  of  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  two  Governments 
and  the  re- establishment  of  the  old  friendship 
on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Article  5.  The  Afghan 
Government  accept  the  Indo-Afghan  frontier 
accepted  by  the  late  Amir.  They  further  agree 
to  the  early  demarcation  by  a  British  com- 
mission of  the  undemarcated  portion  of  the 
line  to  the  west  of  the  Khyber  where  the  recent 
Afghan  aggression  took  place  and  to  accept 
such  boundary  as  the  British  commission  may 
lay  down.  The  British  troops  on  this  side 
will  remain  in  their  present  positions  until  such 
demarcation  has  been  effected. 

Independence  of  Afghanistan.— The  fol- 
lowing cable  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  dated  9th  August,  contains 
information  supplementary  to  the  Treaty  : — 

Sir  H.  Grant  reports  that  after  signature 
of  Peace  Treaty  he  handed  Afghan  delegate 
following  letter:  '*  You  asked  me  for  some 
further  assurance  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
now  offered  by  the  British  Government  contains 
nothing  that  interferes  with  the  complete 
liberty  of  Afghanistan  in  external  or  internal 
matters.  My  friend,  if  you  will  read  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  care  you  will  see  that  there  is  in 
it  no  such  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
Afghanistan.  You  have  informed  me  that  the 
Government  of  Afghanistan  is  unwilhng  to 
renew  the  arrangement  under  which  the  late 
Amir,  HabibuUah  Khan,  agreed  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  in 
matters  affecting  the  external  relations  of 
Afghanistan  without  reserve.  I  have  theref9re 
refrained  from  pressing  this  matter  of  which 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  contains  no  mention.  By 
the  said  Treaty  and  this  letter,  therefore 
Afghanistan  is  left  officially  free  and  indepen- 
dent in  its  affairs,  both  internal  and  external. 
Furthermore,  all  previous  treaties  have  been 
cancelled  by  this  war." 

Official  information  about  the  Afghan  War 
is  contained  in  a  Parliamentary  Paper  (<JM:D. 
324) "  Papers  regarding  hostiUties  with  Afghani- 
stan, 1919"  and  two  reports  on  the  medical 
arrangements  (OMD.  310)  and  (CxMD.  398). 
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The  control  of  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs 
of  India  is  vested  in  an  officer  designated  Di- 
rector-General of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  who 
works  in  subordination  to  the  Government 
of  India  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.  The  superior  staff  of  the  Direction, 
in  addition  to  the  Director-General  himself, 
consists  on  the  postal  side  of  two  Deputy  Direc- 
tors-General (who  are  officers  of  the  rank  of 
Postmaster-General),  four  Assistant  Directors- 
General  (whose  status  is  similar  to  that  of 
Dep  ity  Postmasters-General),  and  two  Personal 
Assi^tni  ts  (who  are  selected  from  the  staff  of 
Supcintendents). 

For  postal  purposes,  the  Indian  Empire  is 
divided  into  eight  circles  as  shown  below,  each 
in  charge  of  a  Postmaster-General : — Bengal 
and  Assam,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  Bombay,  Burma, 
Central,  Madras,  Punjab  and  North-West 
Frontier,  and  United  Provinces.  The  Central 
Circle  comprises  roughly  the  Central  Provinces 
and  the  Central  India  and  Rajputana  Agencies. 

The  Postmasters-General  are  responsible  to 
the  Director- General  for  the  whole  of  the  postal 
arrangements  in  their  respective  circles,  with 
the  exception  of  those  connected  with  the  con- 
veyance of  mails  by  railways  and  inland  steam- 
ers which  are  entrusted  to  three  officers  bearing 
the  designation  of  Deputy  Post-master- 
General,  Railway  Mail  Service.  All  the  Post- 
masters-General are  provided  with  Personal 
Assistants,  while  those  in  charge  of  the  largest 
circles  are  also  assisted  by  Deputy  Po::,tmasters- 
General.  The  eight  Postal  Circles  and  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  three  Deputy  Postmasters- 
General,  Railway  Mail  Service,  are  divided 
into  Divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a  Super- 
intendent ;  and  each  Superintendent  is  assisted 
by  a  certain  number  of  officials  styled  Inspectors 
or  Assistant  Superintendents. 

Generally  there  is  a  head  post  office  at  the 
head -quarters  of  each  revenue  district  and  other 
post  offices  in  the  same  district  are  usually 
subordinate  to  the  head  office  for  purposes 
of  accounts.  The  Postmasters  of  the  Cal- 
cutta, Bombay,  and  Madras  General  Post 
Offices  and  of  the  larger  of  the  other  head  post 
offices  are  directly  under  the  Postmaster-General 
and  the  least  of  them  exercises  the  same  powers 
as  a  Superintendent  of  Post  Offices  in  respect  of 
inspections,  appointments,  leave  and  punish- 


ments. The  Presidency  Postmas.ters,  indeed, 
have  one  or  more  Superintendents  subordinate 
to  them.  When  the  duties  of  the  Postmaster 
of  a  head  office  become  so  onerous  that  he  is 
unable  to  perform  them  fully  himself,  a  Deputy 
Postmaster  is  appointed  to  relieve  him  of  some 
of  them,  and  if  still  further  relief  is  required 
one  or  more  Assistant  Postmasters  are  employed. 
The  more  important  of  the  offices  subordinate 
to  the  head  office  are  designated  sub-offices  and 
are  usually  established  only  in  towns  of  some 
importance.  Sub-offices  transact  all  classes  of 
postal  business  with  the  public,  submit  accounts 
to  the  head  offices  to  which  they  are  subordinate, 
incorporating  therein  the  accounts  of  their 
branch  offices,  and  frequently  have  direct 
dealings  with  Government  local  sub- treasuries. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  such  an  office  works  it 
either  single-handed  or  with  the  assistance  of 
one  or  more  clerks  according  to  the  amount 
of  business. 

Branch  offices  are  small  offices  with  limited 
functions  ordinarily  intended  for  villages,  and 
are  placed  in  charge  either  of  departmental 
officers  on  small  pay  or  of  extraneous  agents,' 
such  as  school-masters,  shopkeepers,  land- 
holders or  cultivators  who  perform  their  postal 
duties  in  return  for  a  small  remuneration. 

The  audit  work  of  the  Post  Office  is  entrust- 
ed to  the  Accountant- General,  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  Fiuance 
Department  of  the  Government  of  India  and 
is  not  subordinate  to  the  Director-General. 
The  Accountant- General  is  assisted  by  Deputy 
Accountants- General,  all  of  whom,  with  the 
necessary  staff  of  clerks,  perform  at  separate 
headquarters  the  actual  audit  work  of  a  certain 
number  of  postal  circles. 

In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  which 
has  been  in  force  since  1883,  a  large  number  of 
sub-post  offices  and  a  few  head  offices  perform, 
telegraph  work  in  addition  to  their  postal  work 
and  are  known  by  the  name  of  combined  offices. 
The  policy  is  to  increase  telegraph  facilities 
everywhere  and  especially  in  towns  by  opening 
a  number  of  cheap  telegraph  offices  working 
under  the  control  of  the  Post  Office.  The 
telegraph  expenditure  on  account  of  these 
combined  offices  is  borne  by  the  Telegraph 
Department  to  which  the  whole  of  their  tele- 
graph revenue  is  also  credited. 


The  Inland  Tariff  (which  is  applicable  to  Ceylon  and  Portuguese  India  except  as  indicated 
below)  is  as  follows  : — 


When  the 

When  the  postage 

When  the  postage 

postage 

is  wholly 

is  insufficiently 

is  prepaid. 

unpaid. 

prepaid. 

Letters. 

Not  exceeding  1  tola  . .  . ,  . . 
Exceeding    1    tola  but  not  exceeding 

two  and  a  half  tolas 
Every  additional  two  and  a  half  tolas  or 

part  of  that  weight  

Book  and  pattern  packets. 
Every  10  tolas  or  part  of  that  weight. . 


Anna. 
h 
1 
1 


Dou  ble  the  pre- 
paid rate 
(chargeable 
on  delivery). 


Double  the  defici- 
ency (chargeable 
on  delivery). 
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Postcards. 

Single   i  anna. 

Reply   J  „ 

(The  postage  on  cards  of  private  manufacture 
must  be  prepaid  in  full.) 

Parcels  {prepayment  compulsory), 
(a)  Parcels   not    exceeding   440    tolas  in 
weight : — 

Rs.  a. 

Not  exceeding  20  tolas  0  2 

Exceeding  20  tolas  but  not  exceeding 
40  tolas  . .   0  3 

For  every  additional  40  tolas  or  part  of  that 
weight   3  annas. 

(6)  Parcels  exceeding  440  tolas  in  weight : — 

4  annas  for  every  40  tolas  or  fraction 
thereof  up  to  800  tolas. 

Registration  is  compulsory  in  the  case  of 

parcels  weighing  over  440  tolas. 
These    rates  are   not     applicable  to  parcels 

for  Portuguese  India. 

Registration  fee, 

Rs.  a. 

For  each  letter,  postcard,  book  or  pat- 
tern packet,  or  parcel  to  be  registered  0  2 

Ordinary  Money  Order  fees. 

On  any  sum  not  exceeding  Rs.  5 . .       , .  0  1 

On  any  sum  exceeding  Rs.  5  but  not 

exceeding  Rs.  10   0  2 

On  any  sum  exceeding  Rs.  10  but  not 

exceeding  Rs.  15   0  3 

On  any  sum  exceeding  Rs.  15  but  not 

exceeding  Rs.  25   0  4 

On  any  sum  exceeding  Rs.  25  up  to 

Rs.  600    0  4 

for  each  complete  sum  of  Rs.  25,  and  4  annas 
for  the  remainder  ;  provided  that,  if  the  re- 
mainder does  not  exceed  Rs.  5,  the  charge  fox 
it  shall  be  only  1  anna  ;  if  it  does  not  QwmQ^ 
Rs.  10,  the  charge  for  it  shall  be  only  2  annas 
and  if  it  does  not  exceed  Rs.  15,  the  charge  for 
it  shall  be  only  3  annas. 

Telegraphic  money  order  fees. — The  same  as 
the  fees  for  ordinary  money  orders  plus  a 
telegraph  charge  calculated  at  the  rates  for 
inland  telegrams  for  the  actual  number  of 
words  used  in  the  telegram  advising  the  remit- 
tance, according  as  the  telegram  is  to  be  sent 
as  an  ♦*  Express  **  or  as  an  "  Ordinary  ** 
message. 

In  the  case  of  Ceylon  the  telegraph  charge 
is  at  the  rate  of  Re.  1  for  the  first  12  \vords  and 
2  annas  for  each  additional  word.  Telegraphic 
money  orders  cannot  be  sent  to  Portuguese 
India. 

Value-payable  fees. — These  are  calculated  on 
the  amount  specified  for  remittance  to  the 
sender  and  are  the  same  as  the  fees  for  ordinary 
money  orders. 

Insurance  fees. — For  every  Rs.  50  of  insured 
value  1  anna. 


As  regards  Ceylon  and  Portuguese  India  see 
Foreign  Tariff. 

Acknowledgment  fee. — For  each  registered 
article  1  anjaa> 

The  Foreign  Tariff  (which  is  not  applicable 
to  Ceylon  except  in  respect  of  insurance  fees  or 
to  Portuguese  India  except  in  respect  of  insur- 
ance fees  and  parcel  postage)  is  as  follows : — 

Letters. 

To  the  United  King-  "|  IJ  annas  for  the  first 
dom,  other  British  |  ounce  and  1  anna 
Possessions  and}-  for  each  additional 
Egypt,  including  ounce  or  part  of 
the  Soudan.  J    that  weight. 

f  2^  annas  for  the  first 
To    other     countries,  j     ounce  and  1^  annas 
colonies  or  places.     <     for  every  additional 
I     ounce    or   part  of 
L    that  weight. 

,»       »,  X  anna. 

, .  2  annas. 


Postcards  Single      ..  ,» 
Reply 

Printed  Papers. — I  anna  for  every  2  ounces 
or  part  of  that  weight. 

Business  Papers. — |  anna  for  every  2  ounces 
or  part  of  that  weight,  subject  to  a  minimum 
charge  of  2J  annas  for  each  packet. 


'.—^  anna  for  every  2  ounces  or  part 
of  that  weight,  subject  to  a  minimum  charge 
of  1  anna  for  each  packet. 

(The  rates  shown  above  are  those  chargeable 
when  the  postage  is  prepaid.) 

Parcels. — (Prepayment  compulsory.)  The 
rates  vary  with  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
addressed.    The  rates  to  the  United  Kingdom 


Via 
Gibral- 
tar. 


Over- 
land. 


Not  over  8  lbs. 
„      »     7  „ 
„   11  » 


Rs.  a.  p.  Rs.  a.  p. 

.  0  12    0  18  0 

.1    8   0  2    4  0 

.2    4    0  3    0  0 


Registration  fee. — 2  annas  for  each  letter, 
postcard,  or  packet. 

Money  Orders. — To  countries  on  which 
money  orders  have  to  be  drawn  in  rupee  cur- 
rency, the  rates  of  commission  are  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  inland  money  orders. 

To  countries  on  which  money  orders  have  to 
be  drawn  in  sterling,  the  rates  are  as  follows  : — 

Annas. 

Not  exceeding  £  1   3 

Exceeding  £1  but  not  exceeding  £2       . .  5 

£2  „     „         „      £3       . .  8 

£3  „     „         „      £4       . .  10 

£4  „     „         „      £5       . .  12 

£5    13 


Telegraph  Department. 
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for  each  complete  sum  of  £5  and  12  annas  for 
the  remainder,  provided  that  if  the  remainder 
does  not  exceed  £1,  the  charge  for  it  shall  be 
3  annas  ;  if  it  does  not  exceed  £2,  the  charge  for 
it  shall  be  5  annas ;  if  it  does  not  exceed  £3, 
the  charge  for  it  shall  be  8  annas ;  and  if  it 
does  not  exceed  £4,  the  charge  for  it  shall  be 
10  annas. 

Insurance  fees — 

To  countries  other  than 
those  named  below    . .  3  annas  for  every  £5, 

To  Ceylon  and  Portu- 
guese India    . .       . .  2  annas  for  every  Es, 

100. 

To  Mauritius  the  Sey- 
chelles, Zanzibar,  and 
the  British  East 
Africa,  Uganda,  and 
Somahland  Protec- 
torates . .       . .  4  annas  for  every  Rs. 

,100. 

Acknowledgment  fee. — 2  annas  for  each 
registered  article. 

Growth  of  the  Post  Office. — At  the  en  a 

of  1897-98  the  total  number  of  post  offices 
was  11,742  and  the  total  length  of  mail  lines 
126,351  miles.  For  the  31st  March  1919  the 
corresponcling  figures  were  19,445  and  1,57,395^^. 
During  the  year  1897-98,  the  total  number  of 
letters,  postcards,  newspapers  and  pacl<cts 
given  out  for  delivery  was  460,899,344,  while 
for  the  year  1918-19  the  total  number  ot  im- 
registered  articles  of  the  same  classes  given  out 
for  delivery  plus  the  number  of  registered 
letters  and  packets  posted  amounted  to 
1,180,209,452.  The  number  of  parcel  mail 
articles  given  out  for  delivery  in  the  former 


year  was  4,119,781  as  compared  with  14,264,559 
such  articles  posted  during  the  latter  year. 
The  total  number  and  value  of  money  orders 
issued  increased  from  11,795,041  and  Hs. 
24,79,45,455  in  1807-98  to  36,106,940  and  Rs. 
79,67,82,578,  respectively,  in  1918-19.  During 
the  former  j^ear  the  total  number  of  articles 
insured  for  transmission  by  post  was  326,645 
with  an  aggregate  declared  value  of  Ks. 
10,00,62,590  and  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1910-11  were  1,169,428  and  Rs.  26,88,78,925. 
As  the  result,  however,  mainly  of  the  introduction 
in  1911-12  of  the  rule  under  which  inland  articles 
containing  currency  notes  or  portions  thereof 
must  be  insured,  the  figures  for  1918-19  stand 
at  3,8 15,189  and  Rs.  1,13,26,48,840.  The  number 
of  accounts  open  on  the  books  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  grew  from  730,387  on  the  31st 
March  1898  to  1,677,407  at  the  end  of  1918-19  j 
with  an  increase  from  Rs.  9,28,72,978  to 
Rs.  18,82,44,749  in  the  total  amount  standing 
at  the  credit  of  depositors.  The  total  staff  on 
the  31st  March  1919  numbered  99,074.  The 
net  financial  result  of  the  working  of  the  Post 
Office  for  the  vear  1918-19  was  a  surplus  of 
Rs.  38,02,465. 

This  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Post 
Office  would  not  be  complete  if  it  were  not 
mentioned  that  on  the  31st  March  1919  there 
were  27,810  active  Postal. Life  Insurance  policies 
with  an  aggregate  assurance  of  Rs.  3,96,39,610 
and  that  during  1918-19  it  disbursed  a  sum  of 
Rs.  56,46,718  to  Indian  Military  pensioners; 
sold  over  3  crores  of  cash  certificates  to  the 
public ;  collected  at  its  own  expense  a  sum  of 
Rs.  24,70,410  on  account  of  customs  duty  on 
parcels  and  letters  from  abroad  ;  and  sold  11,844 
lbs.  of  quinine  to  the  public. 


TELEGRAPH  DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs— t;p  to  1912  the  telegraph 
system  in  India  was  administered  as  a  separate 
department  by  an  officer  designated  Director - 
General  of  Telegraphs  who  worked  in  subordina- 
tion  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Industry.  In  that  year  it 
was  decided  to  vest  the  control  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs  in  a  single  officer  as  an  experimental 
measure  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  Departments. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  an  experimental 
amalgamation  of  the  two  services  was  introduced 
in  the  Bombay  and  Central  Circles  from  the 
1st  July  1912.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
this  scheme  which  followed  closely  the  system 
in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  several 
other  European  countries  were  that  the  traffic 
and  engineering  work  of  the  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment should  be  separated,  the  former  branch 
of  work  in  each  Circle  being  transferred  to  the 
Postmaster-General  assisted  by  a  Deputy 
Postmaster-General  and  a  suitable  number 
of  attached  officers  and  the  engineering  branch 
being  controlled  by  a  Director  of  Telegraphs  in 
charge  of  the  two  Circles.    Subordinate  to  this 


officer  there  were  several  Divisiona  iSuperinten- 
dents  who  were  assisted  by  a  number  of 
attached  officers. 

In  1914  the  complete  amalgamation  of  the 
two  Departments  was  sanctioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  introduced  from  1st  April. 
The  superior  staff  of  the  Direction,  in  addition 
to  the  Director- General  himself,  consists  on  the 
engineering  side  of  a  Chief  Engineer,  Telegraphs, 
with  an  Assistant,  and  a  Personal  Assistant  to 
the  Director- General.  For  traffic  work  there 
are  a  Deputy  Director-General,  with  an  Assistant 
and  an  Assistant  Director-General.  In  the 
Circles  the  scheme  which  has  been  introduced 
follows  closely  on  the  lines  of  the  experimental 
one  referred  to  above.  For  telegraph  engineering 
purposes  India  is  divided  up  into  three  Circles, 
each  in  charge  of  a  Director  of  Telegraphs. 
For  Burma  special  arrangements  were  con- 
sidered necessary  and  the  engineering  work 
is  in  charge  of  the  Post  Master-General  who  is 
a  Telegraph  officer  specially  selected  for  the 
purpose.  These  four  Circles  are  divided  into 
twenty  Divisions  each  of  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  Superintendent  of  Telegraph  Engineering. 
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Telegraph  Department. 


The  telegraph  trafllc  work  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Postmasters- General,  each  of  whom 
is  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Postmaster- General 
and  a  suitable  staff  of  attached  oflQcers. 

The  audit  work  of  the  Telegraph  Department 
is,  like  that  of  the  Post  OfPce,  entrusted  to 
the  Accountant- General,  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  Deputy  and  Assistant 
Accountants-General. 

Inland  Tariff.— The  tariff  for  inland,  tele- 
grams is  as  follows  : — 

Private  and  State. 


Minimum  charge 


Ex- 
press. 

Rs.  J 
..  1  i 


Ordi- 
nary. 
Rs.  a. 
0  12 


word 


2i  W);:- 


0  1 


Each  additional 
>  over  12        . .  ..02 

Additional  charges, 
Minimum  for  reply-paid  telegram      ,  .12  annas. 
Acknowledgment  of  receipt     ..       ..12  ,, 
Multiple  telegrams,    each  100  words 

or  less  4  ;; 

Collation  One  quarter  of  charge 

for  telegram. 


For  acceptance  of  an 
Express  telegram 
during    the     hours  < 
when    an  office 
closed. 


"  If  both  the  offices 
of  origin  and 
destination  are 
closed 
I  f  only  one  of  the 
offices  is  closed . 

If  the  telegram 
has  to  pass 
through  any 
closed  interme- 
diate office  an 
additional  fee 
in  respect  of 
each  such  office 
of 


Rs. 


Signalling    by  flag    or  sema- /'The usual  in- 
phore  to  or  from  ships — per  !  land  charge 

telegram   i  plus  a  fixed 

(.  fee  of  8  ans. 

Boat  hire  ,,       ..Amount  actu- 

ally necessary. 

Copies  of  telegrams;  each  100 

words  or  less  4  annas. 

Press. 

Ex- 
press. 
Rs.  a. 
..10 


Ordi- 
nary. 
Rs.  a. 
0 


^  02 
J      ^  . 
f      2  ^ 


Minimum  charge 

Each  additional  6  words 

over  48  . ,        ..0    2       0  1 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon  is  not  regarded  as  "Inland**  but 
Portuguese  India  is. 

The  following  communique  was  issued  by 
the  Government  of  India  on  (;th  January  1919:— 
Consequent  on  the  recent  revision  of  the  Indian 
inland  telegraph  rates,  the  Governu'cnt  of  India, 
m  consultation  with  the  Government  of  Ceylon, 
have  had  under  consideration  the  question 
of  the  rates  for  telegrams  exchanged  between 
India  and  Ceylon.  They  have  now  decided 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment that  from  the  1st  of  February,  1919, 
there  should  be  an  ordinary  service  for  private 


and  State  telegrams  and  telegraphic  money 
orders  at  the  existing  rates.  An  ordinary 
private  telegram  to  Ceylon  will,  therefore,  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  for  twelve 
words,  with  two  annas  for  each  additional  word. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  tho-e  members 
of  the  public  who  desire  special  telegraph  faci- 
lities, an  express  service  will  also  be  introduced 
from  the  same  date  at  the  rate  of  two  rupees 
for  twelve  words,  with  three  annas  for  each 
additional  word.  No  change  will  be  made  in 
the  existing  rates  for  press  telegrams  to  Ceylon. 

Foreign  Tariff. — The  charges  for  foreign 
telegrams  vary  with  the  countries  to  which  they 
are  addressed.    The  rates  per  word  for  private 
and  state  telegrams  to  all  countries  in  Europe 
except  Russia  and  Turkey  are  as  follows  : — 
Private.  State. 
Rs.  a.    Rs.  a. 
Via  Turkey  ( Suspended)  . .    1    6  .... 
In  do      {Suspended)    ..14      0  12 
Eastern  14      0  10 

Growth    Telegraphs.— At    the     end  of 

1897-98  there  were  50,305  miles  of  line  and 
155,088  miles  of  wire  and  cable,  as  compared 
With  87,814  and  357,472  miles,  respectively, 
on  the  31st  March  1919.  The  numbers  of 
departmental  telegraph  offices  were  257  and 
185,  respectively,  while  the  number  of  telegraph 
offices  worked  by  the  Post  Office  rose  from 
1,634  to  3,368.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  paid  telegrams  dealt  With  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures : — 

1897-98.  1918-19. 
4;107,270  15,878,590 

860,382  2,047,950 

35,910  225,559 

735,679  2,000,775 

9,896  139,018 

5,278  36,176 


r  Private 

Inland  . .  \  State 

[  Press 

f  Private 
I 

Foreign.. State 
I  Press 


5,754,415  20,328,068 


The  outturn  of  the  workshops  during  1917-18 
represented  a  total  value  of  Rs.  13,58,000.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  total  staff  numbered  , 
10,960.  The  total  capital  expenditure  up  to  the 
close  of  1917-18  amounted  to  Rs.  13,32,55,339. 
The  net  revenue  for  the  year  was  Rs.  1,19,62,299. 

Wireless.— The  total  number  of  wireless 
telegraph  stations  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of 
1918-19  was  twenty,  wz..  Port  Blair,  Rangoon; 
Diamond  Island,  Table  Island,  Victoria  Point; 
Madras,  Bombay,  Sandheads,  Calcutta,  Karachi, 
Delhi,  '  Simla,  Allahabad,  Lahore,  Nagpur, 
Peshawar,  Quetta,  Secunderabad,  Maymyo  and 
Mhow. 

Telephones.— On  the  31st  December  1918 
the  number  of  telephone  exchanges  established 
by  the  Department  was  241  with  7,066  connec- 
tions. Of  these  exchanges,  61  were  worked 
departmentally.  The  number  of  telephone  ex- 
changes established  by  Telephone  Companies 
was  13  With  15,653  connections. 
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Scientific 


The  Botanical  Survey  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Calcutta,  with  whom  are  associated 
the  Economic  Botanists  belonging  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  In  1912  the  post  oJ 
Reporter  on  Economic  Products  was  abolished 
and  replaced  by  that  of  Economic  Botanist 
to  the  Botanical  Survey.  Much  of  the  syste- 
matic botanical  work  of  India  is  done  for  the 
department  by  forest  officers  and  others.  Ovei 
2,000  specimens  were  obtained  in  1911-12  by 
the  officer  deputed  to  accompany  the  Abor 
Expedition  as  botanist,  and  a  material  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  information  available 
as  to  the  vegetation  of  the  little-known  fron- 
tier region  traversed. 

Geological  Survey.  —The  first  object  of  the 
Department  is  the  preparation  of  a  general  geo- 
logical map  of  India.  Various  economic  inves- 
tigations, which  form  an  increasingly  important 
part  of  the  Department's  work,  are  also  con- 
ducted. These  include  investigation  of  marble 
and  sandstone  quarries  for  the  purpose  of 
building  Imperial  Delhi,  the  examination  of 
the  Korea  coal-field  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
of  petroliferous  localities  in  the  Punjab  and 
North-West  Frontier  Province,  of  pitchblende 
areas  in  the  Gaya  District,  &c. 

Zoological  Survey. — A  scheme  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  Zoological  Survey  on  the  basis  of  the 
Zoological  and  Anthropological  Section  of  the 
Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  came  into  force  in 
July,  1916.  The  proposals  as  sanctioned  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  mainly  are  as  follows : — 
The  headquarters  of  the  Survey  will  be  the 
Indian  Museum.  The  scheme  regarding  the 
Zoologica,l  Survey  entails  the  breaking  up  of  the 
organisation  now  known  as  the  Zoological  and 
Anthropological  Section  of  the  Indian  Museum 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  become  a  Gov- 
ernment department  under  the  title  of  the 
Zoological  Survey  of  India,  and  Will  be  prima- 
rily concerned  with  zoological  investigation  and 
exercise  such  advisory  functions  as  may  be 
assigned  to  it  by  Government,  while  the  other 
part  will  remain  as  the  office  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Indian  Museum  and  will  be  organised  for  the 
present  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  existing  by- 
laws of  the  Museum.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Zoological  Survey  to  act  as  guardians  of  the 
Standard  zoological  collection  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  and  as  such  to  give  every  assistance  in 
their  power  both  to  officials  and  to  others,  in  the 
identification  of  zoological  specimens  submitted 
to  them,  arranging,  if  requested  to  do  so,  to 
send  collections  to  specialists  abroad  for  identi- 
fication in  cases  in  which  no  specialist  is  avail- 
able in  India.  The  Director  of  the  Survey  is 
Dr.  Anandale. 

Mammal  Survey. — An  important  move- 
ment has  recently  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Bombay  Natural  History  Society  which 
has  collected  subscriptions  for  a  survey 
of  the  mammals  of  India.  This  Survey  was 
begun  in  1911  with  the  object  of  getting  to- 
gether properly  prepared  specimens  ol  all  the 


different  kinds  of  Mammals  in  India;  Burma 
and  Ceylon  so  that  their  distribution  and 
differences  might  be  more  carefully  worked 
out  than  had  been  done  before,  also  to  form 
as  complete  as  possible  a  collection  of  specie 
mens  for  the  Society's  Museum  in  Bombay. 
Before  the  Survey  started  the  Society  had 
a  very  small  collection,  and  even  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  in  London  the  Indian  specimens 
were  very  poorly  represented.  Three  trained 
collectors  from  England  are  in  the  service  of 
the  Society  and  the  specimens  obtained  by  the 
Survey  are  being  worked  out  at  the  British 
Museum  and  duplicates  presented  to  the  differ- 
ent Indian  Museums.  In  India  most  of  the 
country  has  been  worked  on  the  West  Coast 
from  Coorg  as  far  north  as  Mount  Abu,  also 
the  Central  Provinces,  Kumaon  and  Bengal. 
The  whole  of  Ceylon  has  been  worked,  and  so 
has  a  considerable  part  of  Burma,  At  the 
present  time  owing  to  the  war  only  one  col- 
lector is  in  the  field  in  Sikkim,  the  others  having 
been  on  service.  Funds  for  the  Survey  were 
raised  by  subscription  from  the  principal  Native 
Chiefs  and  some  prominent  Bombay  citizens 
together  with  grants  from  the  Government 
of  India,  the  Government  of  Ceylon,  the 
Government  of  Burma,  the  Government  of 
the  Malay  States,  and  the  different  local 
Governments  as  well  as  donations  from  the 
Royal  Society,  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London. 

The    Board    of    Scientific  Advice.— 

This  Board  includes  the  heads  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical, Geological,  Botanical,  Forest,  and 
Survey  Departments,  representatives  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Civil  Veterinary  Departments, 
and  other  scientific  authorities  whose  special 
attainments  may  be  useful.  It  was  established 
in  1902  to  co-ordinate  official  scientific  inquiry, 
to  ensure  that  research  work  is  distributed  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  to  advise  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  in  prosecuting  practical 
research  into  those  questions  of  economic  or 
applied  science  on  the  solution  of  which  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the 
country  so  largely  depends.  The  programmes 
of  investigation  of  the  various  departments  are 
annually  submitted  to  the  Board  for  discussion 
and  arrangement,  and  an  annual  report  is  pub- 
lished on  the  work  done. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India 
(Department  of  Revenue  and  Agriculture) 
is  ex-offi,cio  President  of  the  Board  which 
includes  the  Director-General,  of  Observa- 
tories, the  Director  of  the  Zoological  Survey, 
the  Surveyor-General  of  India,  the  Principal, 
Punjab  Veterinary  College,  the  Director  of  the 
Indian  Institute  of  Science,  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Forests,  the  Agricultural  Adviser  to 
the  Government  of  India,  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Director- General,  Indian 
Medical  Service,  the  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Public  Works  Department,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India 
who  is  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Scientific 
Advice, 
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Scientific  Surveys. 


The  Programme  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ments for  1919-20  includes  the  following.  The 
Meteorological  department  will  organise  upper 
air  observatories  in  various  places  in  connexion 
with  the  proposed  air  services.  The  Kodaikanal 
Observatory  will  investigate  the  displacement 
of  solar  lines,  the  spectrum  of  Venus,  and  solar 
rotation.  The  Survey  of  India  expects  to  com- 
mence meteorological  work  and  will  continue 
its  magnetic  work.  The  Geological  Survey 
of  Bihar,  Orissa,  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Burma  will  be  continued  and  enquiries  into 
Wolfram  and  tin  in  Tenasserim,  Sulphur  and 
Chromite  in  Baluchistan  and  Seistan  and 
Mica  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  will  be  taken  up,  and 
research  made  into  Gondwana  fossil  plants  and 
fossils  from  Sind,  Baluchistan,  the  North-West 
Himalayas  and  Burma.  From  shortage 
of  staff  the  work  of  the  Botanical  and  Zoological 
Surveys  will  be  much  curtailed  but  it  is  hoped 
that  Cinchona  work  will  be  extended  and  that 
the  survey  of  the  fresh  water  molluscs  of  India 
and  the  investigation  of  the  Chilka  Lake  fishes 
and  Indian  Diptera  will  be  continued.  Under 
Forestry  the  technical  and  physical  properties 
and  the  actual  and  potential  uses  of  Indian 
timber  for  numerous  purposes,  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  timber,  material  for  paper  pulp, 
fibres,  gums,  oleo-resins,  the  fungal  diseases 
and  insect  pests  of  forest  trees,  the  culture  of 
various  species  of  trees  of  economic  importance, 
and  the  chemistry  of  various  forest  products 
will  form  subjects  for  investigation.  Under 
Agriculture,  the  chemical  investigation  of 
drainage  water  from  fallow  and  cropped  soils, 
of  alkah  soils,  of  green  manures,  of"  windrow- 
ing"  on  sugar  cane;  the  botanical  study  of 
wheat,  tobacco,  fibre  plants,  cotton,  indigo, 
fodder  crops  and  fruit;  the  fungal  diseases  of 
jute,  sugarcane,  rice,  rubber,  etc.  ;  the  insect 
pests  of  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  fruit  trees,  and  stored 
grain,  insect  control  and  the  bionomics  of  blood 
sucking  insects,  the  bacteriology  of  Indian 
soils,  the  bacteriology  and  chemistry  of  Indigo, 
experimental  work  in  practical  agriculture  and 
the  diseases  of  farm  stock,  will  be  the  chief 
subjects  of  investigation. 

The  Indian  Research  Fund.— Scientific 
research  work  is  rapidly  developing  in  India. 
In  1911  the  sum  of  5  lakhs  (£33,000)  out 
of  the  surplus  opium  revenue  was  set  aside 
as  an  endowment  for  research  into  epidemic 
diseases  in  connection  with  the  Central  He- 
search  Institute,  at  Kasauli.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  sum  might  be  largely  augmented 
by  private  subscriptions.  An  Indian  Re- 
search Fund  Association  was  constituted, 
and  a  good  deal  of  work  has  already  been 
undertaken.  Its  objects  arc  defined  as  "the 
prosecution  and  assistance  of  research,  the 
propagation  of  knowledge  and  experimental 
measures  generally  in  connection  with  the 
causation,  mode  of  spread  and  prevention  of 
communicable  diseases."  Fresh  investigations 
into  kala  azar  and  cholera  have  been  inaugura- 
ted, and  an  oflficer  was  deputed;  at  the  expense 
of  the  Fund,  to  study  yellow  fever  in  the  re- 
gions where  it  is  endemic,  with  a  view  to  taking 
steps  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  India. 
A  further  grant  of  6  lakhs  (£40,000)  was  made 
to  the  Central  Research  Fund  from  the  opium 
surplus  of  1911-12.  It  has  been  decided  to 
devote  to  research  and  anti-malarial  projects 


I  5  lakhs  (£33,000)  a  year  from  Imperial  revenues 
commencing  in  1913-14.  A  new  periodical, 
The  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Research,"  was 
instituted  in  1913  and  is  pubhshed  four 
times  annually,  as  the  oflficial  organ  of  the 
Research  Fund.  The  journal  deals  with  every 
branch  of  research  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  medical  and  sanitary  science,  and 
forms  a  record  of  what  is  being  done  in  India 
for  the  advance  of  this  work.  For  the  year 
1917-18  the  Board  recommended  the  continu- 
ance on  the  existing  lines  of  the  following  inqui- 
ries : — Beri  Beri  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mc- 
Carrisou  ;  Leprosy  by  Dr.  Sudhamoy  Ghosh ; 
Hook-worm  by  Dr.  K.  S.  Mhaskar ;  Plague  I're- 
vention  by  Dr.  G.  D.  Chitre  ;  l''.ntomological  by 
Mr.  Awati  and  Mr.  IMitter.  A  grant  has  been 
made  to  Lieut.-Col.  Glen  Liston  for  experiments 
with  hydro-cyanic  acid  gas  as  a  disinfectant. 

Survey  of  India. — The  work  of  the  Survey 
of  India  Department  falls  under  various  heads, 
namely,  the  trigonometrical  survey,  topogra- 
phical and  forest  surveys,  special  surveys  and 
explorations,  and  map  production.  Cadastral 
surveys  are  now  carried  out  by  the  Provincial 
Land  Records  and  Settlement  Departments. 

In  1904  attention  was  drawn  to  the  defective 
state  of  the  topographical  survey 
maps,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
port on  the  subject.  To  overtake  the  arrears 
of  revision al  survey  and  to  secure  that  the  map 
of  India  should  be  brought  up  to  date  and 
revised  at  proper  intervals,  they  recommended 
a  considerable  increase  of  establishment  and  an 
increased  expenditure  of  £210,000  a  year  for 
the  next  25  years.  They  also  made  recommenda- 
tions for  altering  the  size  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  maps.  After  further  inquiry  the 
Government  of  India  decided  that  a  scale  of 
1  inch  to  the  mile  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient, 
reserved  forests  and  special  areas  being  surveyed 
on  the  scale  of  2  inches  to  the  mile,  and  the 
|-inch  scale  employed  for  waste  and  barren 
tracts. 

Indian  Science  Congress. 

The  Indian  Science  Congress  was  founded 
largely  owing  to  the  efi"ects  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Simonsen 
and  Mr.  P.  S.  Macmahon,  the  present  Honorary 
General  Secretaries  of  the  Congress.  The 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  undertakes  the 
management  of  the  Congress  finances  and 
publishes  annually  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Congress.  The  objects  are  (1)  to  encourage 
research  and  to  make  the  results  generally 
known  among  science  workers  in  India,  (2)  to 
give  opportunities  for  personal  intercourse 
and  scientific  companionship  and  thus  to 
overcome  to  some  extent  one  of  the  chief 
drawbacks  in  the  life  of  workers  in  science  in 
India,  (3)  to  promote  public  interest  in  science  ; 
for  this  end  the  Congress  is  held  at  different 
centres  annually,  and  evening  lectures  open 
to  the  public  form  an  important  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  Congress. 

The  Congress  meets  in  January  each  year  ; 
the  proceedings  last  for  six  days.  The  Head 
of  the  Local  Government  is  Patron  of  the 
Congress  :  the  Congress  session  is  opened  by  a 
Presidential  Address  delivered  for  the  President 
for  the  year.    The  President  is  chosen  annually. 


The  Imperial  Institute. 
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the  different  sections  being  represented  in  turn. 
The  sections  are  (1)  Agriculture  (2)  Phycis  and 
Mathematics,  (3)  Chemistry,  and  Applied  Botany, 
(4)  Zoology  and  Etnography,  (5)  Botany,  (6) 
Geology,  (7)  Medical  Research.  When  the 
sections  meet  separately  each  section  is  presided 
over  by  its  own  President  also  chosen  annually. 
The  mornings  are  devoted  to  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  the  papers,  the  afternoons  to 
social  functions  and  visits  to  places  of  interests  ; 
in  the  evenings  public  lectures  are  delivered. 

Government  officers  whose  services  can  be 
spared  will  be  granted  special  leave  to  attend 
the  Congress  and  can  recover,  through  the  usual 
channels,  the  actual  train  fare  paid  by  them 
to  and  from  the  Congrcss~(6'gg  Circular  Letter 
from  the  Government  of  India,  Department 
of  Revenue  and  Agriculture  (General)  No.  10171, 
dated  17th  August  1916,  embodied  in  Bombay 
Government,  Education  Department,  Order 
No.  2324,  dated  14th  September  1916). 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Indian 
Science  Congress  will  be  held  in  Nagpur  from 
January,  13th  to  18th,  1920.  His  Honour  Sir 
Banjamin  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.,  C  I  E., 


LL.D.,  I.C.S.,  Chief  Commissioner,  Central 
Provinces,  patron  of  the  meeting,  and  Sir  P.  C. 
Ray,  Kt.,  will  be  president.  It  is  requested 
that  all  who  wish  to  attend  the  meeting  will 
communicate  as  early  as  possible  with  J.  L. 
Simonsen,  Esq.,  Honorary- General  Secretary, 
Forest  Research  Institute  and  College,  Dehra 
Dun.  The  subscription  to  the  Congress  will  be 
Rs.  5  and  should  be  paid  to  the  Honorary 
Treasurer,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1,  Park 
Street,  Calcutta. 

The  Honorary  Local  Secretaries  will  be  M, 
Owen,  Esq.,  College  of  Science,  Nagpur,  and 
V.  Bose,  Esq.,  Nagpur,  to  whom  all  enquiries  as 
to  accommodation  should  be  addressed.  It  is 
particularly  requested  that  very  early  intimation 
of  the  accommodation  required  should  be 
sent  to  the  Honorary  Local  Secretaries.  The 
following  sectional  Presidents  have  been 
appointed  Agriculture,  Mr.  D.  Clouston  ;  Phy- 
sics and  Mathematics,  Dr.  N.  F.  Moos  ;  Che- 
mistry, Mr.  B.  K.  Singh;  Botany,  Mr.  P.  F. 
Fyson  ;  Zoology,  Mr.  E.  Vicedenburg ;  Geology, 
Mr.  P.  Sampatiengar ;  Medical  Research,  Lt.- 
Colonel  J.  W.  Cornwall,  I.M.S. 


THE   IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE. 


The  Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensington 
has  been  placed  by  the  Imperial  Institute 
(Management)  Act  of  1916  under  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  as 
representing  the  central  authority  for  the 
Dominions,  Colonics,  and  Protectorates  of  the 
Empire.  The  actual  management  of  the 
Institute  will  be  with  an  executive  council  of 
twenty-five  members,  which,  subject  to  the 
general  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  will  possess  considerable  autonomy 
and  will  be  the  governing  body  of  the  Institute. 
India  is  to  be  represented  on  this  council  by 
four  members,  one  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  two  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  one  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  In  addition,  it  is  understood 
that  there  will  be  a  special  Indian  Committee 
of  the  Council  with  co-opted  members — an 
arrangement  which  will  greatly  increase  the 
connection  of  the  Institute  with  Indian  interests 
and,  it  is  hoped,  will  promote  the  development 
of  those  activities  of  the  Institute  for  India 
which  are  most  needed  in  England. 

An  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Institute 
for  India,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Dunstan,  Director  of 
the  Imperial  Institute,  has  lately  been  published 
In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Institute. 

The  Indian  Collections  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  which  have  been  completely  reor- 
ganised in  recent  years,  constitute  the  Indian 
Section  of  the  Public  Exhibition  Galleries. 
They  include  a  representation  of  the  important 
raw  materials  of  India,  illustrations  of  its  chief 
industries  and  their  results,  tabular  information 
and  diagrams  respecting  Indian  trade  and 
rommerce,    maps,   pictures,  and  photographs 


of  its  cities  and  industries. 

Technical    Information   Bureau.— Ever 

since  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Research 
Department  was  started,  a  most  important 
part  of  its  work  has  been,  in  addition  to  conduct- 
ing researches,  to  collect  and  critically  collate 
all  published  information  respecting  the  pro- 
duction and  industrial  uses  of  raw  materials, 
and  it  has  gradually  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  central  clearing-house  for  information  of 
this  character.  Merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  England,  as  well  as  producers  in  India  and 
the  Colonies,  have  applied  in  increasing  numbers 
for  information  on  these  subjects.  In  order 
to  be  in  a  position  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
such  enquiries,  a  special  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment was  formed  in  1914,  whose  business  it  is. 
in  collaboration  with  the  staff  of  the  Scientific 
and  Technical  Research  Department,  to 
collect  and  distribute  technical  information. 
Since  the  wfar  this  branch,  known  as  the  Techni- 
cal Information  Bureau,  has  been  very  full  6f 
work, and  has  not  only  dealt  with  a  large  number 
of  inquiries  as  to  Indian  materials  and  their 
possibilities,  but  has  taken  the  initiative  with 
British  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  bridg- 
ing to  their  notice  important  Indian  materials 
vvhich  await  a  new  market. 

The  Institute  has  a  library  and  map  rooms. 
Which  are  important  auxiliaries  to  this  work 
and  publishes  quarterly  the  Bulletin  which 
has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  making  known 
throughout  the  Empire  the  results  of  researches 
conducted  at  the  Institute,  and  the  records  of 
progress  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  production 
and  utilisation  of  commericial  and  economie 
materials. 
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The  Public  Trustee. 


The  Public  Trustee  of  England  is  a  Govern- 
ment Official  created  by  Statute  (Public  Trustee 
Act,  1906).  whereby  the  State  acts  as  an  execu- 
tor or  as  a'  trustee  under  Wills,  and  as  a  trustee 
under  Settlements,  whether  these  instruments 
are  new  or  old,  and  in  other  offices  of  an  analo- 
gous character. 

The  office  has  been  a  great  success ;  in  the 
seven  years  that  it  has  been  open  the  value 
of  the  trusts  in  course  of  administration  have 
amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  £50,000,000, 
while  the  estimated  value  of  Wills  lodged  in 
the  Department  which  have  yet  to  mature  is 
•put  at  some  £59,000,000,  showing  a  total  value 
of  business  of  all  kinds  negotiated  at 
£110,000,000. 

Fees  chargeable.— The  office  is  now  en- 
tirely self-supporting  and  is  no  charge  upon  the 
tax-payer.  A  provision  of  the  Statute  declares 
that  the  Office  is  to  make  no  profit  but  to  charge 
only  such  fees  as  may  provide  the  working 
expenses  and  constitute  a  reserve  fund  against 
the  liabilities  assumed  by  the  State  for  breach 
of  trust.  In  accordance  with  this  mutual 
principle  the  fees  have  already  been  reduced 
from  their  original  scale,  and  the  cash  surplus 
of  fees  over  expenses,  regarded  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  reserve  fund  for  all  contingencies,  is  now 
£14,585. 

The  main  fees  are  of  two  kinds — a  fee  on 
capital  and  a  fee  on  income.  The  fees  on 
capital  are  taken  in  two  instalments — an  instal- 
ment of  half  taken  at  the  beginning,  and  an- 
other instalment  of  half  taken  at  the  end  of  a 
trust — each  instalment  being  calculated  at  the 
following  rates : — 

On  the  first  £1,000,  fifteen  shillings  per  cent. 

On  the  excess  of  £1,000  to  £20,000,  five  shil- 
lings per  cent. 

On  the  excess  of  £20,000  to  £50,000,  two 
shillings  and  six  pence  per  cent. 

On  the  excess  of  £50,000,  one  shilling  and 
three  pences  per  cent.  The  Fee  on  income 
is  one  per  cent,  if,  as  is  usual,  the  income 
be  paid  direct  from  its  source  to  the 
person  entitled,  on  any  income  in  excess 
of  £2,000  a  year  the  fee  is  only  |  per  cent. 
Where  the  income  is  paid  through  the  Depart- 
ment then  the  fee  is  two  per  cent,  up  to  £500 
a  year,  and  one  per  cent,  on  any  excess  of 
£500  a  year,  and  |  per  cent,  on  income  in  excess 
of  £2,000  a  year.  The  fee  on  investment  is 
J  per  cent.;  the  Public  Trustee,  out  of  this  fee 
paying  the  brokerage.  There  is  power  to  vary 
these  fees  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  special  cases ;  but  owing  to  the  low  range 
of  the  fees,  and  their  mutual  character  the 
power  of  reduction  is  but  seldom  exercised, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  large  trusts. 

The  Department  has  been  organised  upon 
lines  followed  by  commercial  organisations. 
Forms  are  avoided  wherever  possible,  the 
methods  of  the  Office  prescribing  prompt  at- 
tention to  all  matters  within  the  day. 


The  particulars  of  any  trust  in  which  it  is  j 

desired  that  the  Public  Trustee  should  act  may  j 

be  brought  to  his  notice  by  letter  or  by  personal  ■ 
interview,  and  upon  his  assent  being  obtained, 

his  appointment  should  be  effected  in  the  ," 

ordinary  way  as  in  the  case  of  private  trustees,  \ 

In  the    case  of  a  Will  about  to  be  made,  his  ; 

appointment  can  be  secured  by  the  simple  \ 

provision  "  I  appoint  the  Public  Trustee  of  j 

England  as  the  executor  and  trustee  of  this  1 

my  Will."  I 

One  of  the  forms  of  trusteeship  which  would 
appeal  to  English  people  residing  in  India  is  a  • 
scheme  known  as  a  "  Declaration  of  Trust."  > 
An  official  pamphlet  explains  that  the  Public  j 
Trustee's  services  have  been  requested  by  j 
people  who,  either  because  of  professional  or  i 
business  pre-occupation,  or  from  want  of  experi-  i 
ence  in  dealing  with  money  matters,  or  from 
the  disadvantages  which  might  attach  to 
Governmental,  professional  or  business  dis- 
abilities abroad,  are  not  well  placed  to  select 
and  supervise  their  investments.  It  would  ^ 
appear  that  the  services  of  the  Department  in  j 
this  matter  were  first  requisitioned  by  officers  a 
taking  up  appointments  in  India ;  and»  follow-  ; 
ing  out  their  request  for  individual  assistance,  \ 
this  scheme  of  trust  came  to  be  devised,  and  ' 
has  been  found  to  commend  itself  to  the  circum- 
stances of  a  very  large  circle  of  persons  simi-  : 
larly  disadvantaged.  A  Declaration  of  Trust  j 
is  an  inexpensive  form  of  trusteeship  by 
virtue  of  which  the  owner  practically  retains  full  j 
control  over  his  capital.  The  property  is  made  j 
over  to  the  Public  Trustee  either  in  the  form  ; 
of  money  to  be  invested  or  specific  securities  \ 
transferred  into  his  name ;  and  thereupon  the  : 
Public  Trustee  executes  a  short  "  declaration  "  j 
setting  out  that  he  holds  the  money  invested  i 
or  the  securities  in  trust  for  the  transferor,  j 
The  result  of  this  is  that  income,  as  it  accrues,  ? 
is  paid  to  the  owner  or  to  any  beneficiary  as  he  ) 
may  direct.  A  wide  field  ot  investment  is 
permissible,  as  the  trust  provides  that  the  j 
funds  may  be  invested  as  the  owner  may  from  ? 
time  to  time  direct.  As  the  pamphlet  sets  out  | 
interest  at  the  rate  of  at  least  4  per  cent,  is  to  be  | 
looked  for  under  the  scheme  from  investments  | 
of  a  non-speculative  character.  It  should  be  > 
understood  that  this  form  of  trusteeship  is  not  | 
analogous  to  a  bank  deposit,  where  the  return  | 
of  the  capital  at  par,  given  the  solvency  of  the  I 
bank,  is  expected.  Investments  are  selected  I 
with  the  greatest  care  in  consultation  with  the  1 
owner,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  i 
Public  Trustee  does  not  accept  responsibility  i 
for  any  fluctuation  of  any  of  the  investments  |: 
chosen.  The  fees  payable  for  this  scheme  of  1 
trusteeship,  so  far  as  the  capital  fees  are  con-  f 
cerned,  are  half  those  payable  in  the  case  of  S 
an  ordinary  settlement.  The  other  fees  are  s 
the  same  as  the  ordinary  fees.  M 

The   appointment  of  the   Public   Trustee  w 

secures  certain  definite  advantages  inasmuch  as  if 

he  is  by  Act  of  Parliament  a  Corporation  Sole  :  jt 

and  thus  it  is  said  the  Public  Trustee   never  J 

dies,  so  that  the  expense  of  appointment  of  M 

other  Trustees  is  permanently  avoided.   His  M 


\he  Public  Trustee. 


\  ^  

Integrity  is  guaranteed  by  the  State,  while  the 
iaeasure  of  his  success  would  indicate  that  he 
is  necessarily  experienced  and  skilled  in  his 
duties. 

Close  personal  attention  is  given  by  the 
Piblic  Trustee  and  his  senior  officers  to  the 
details  of  every  trust ;  and  as  regards  the  work 
of  investment,  a  large  organisation  has  been 
set  up  to  give  the  best  consideration  not  only 
to  the  selection  of  investments  but  to  the  duty 
of  keeping  them  under  frequent  observation. 

An  Advisory  Committee  of  men  of  recog- 
nised authority  has,  in  the  past  year,  been 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  assist  the 
Public  Trustee  by  a  quarterly  review  of  the 
investments  made.  In  the  last  Annual  Report 
the  Public  Trustee  speaks  of  having  secured  a 
return  of  £3-19-4  per  cent,  upon  his  trustee 
investments  and  a  return  of  £4-10-1  per  cent, 
upon  his  non-trustee  investments. 

The  success  of  the  Department  would  seem 
to  show  that  there  is  a  widespread  public  need 
in  England  for  such  an  Office,  and  the  energy 
and  efficiency  with  which  the  Department  has 
been  constituted  and  conducted  has  been  a 
great  factor  in  commending  it  to  the  public. 
The  State  Guarantee  is  also  doubtless  a  factor 
of  great  importance.    A  statutory  rule  pro- 
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vides  that  strict  secrecy  shall  be  observed  in 
respect  of  all  trusts  administered  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  administration  is  subject  to  an  audit 
by  the  Controller  and  Auditor-General  (the 
Government  Auditor),  while  the  internal  orga- 
nisation has  been  built  up  upon  the  principle 
of  a  check  and  counter-check  upon  the  ad- 
ministration. 

An  important  section  of  the  Statute  gives  the 
Public  Trustee  power  to  direct  an  audit  and 
investigation  of  the  condition  and  accounts 
of  any  trust. 

Officials  in  India  will  doubtless  tend  to  make 
an  increasing  use  of  the  Department.  As  a 
Government  Office,  its  stability  will  commend 
itself  to  them  as  a  medium  to  safeguard  their 
interests  under  Wills  or  Settlements  which 
can  be  entirely  relied  upon,  and  free  from  the 
risks  and  expense  attendant  upon  any  other 
forms  of  trusteeship. 

Further  information  upon  details  and  copies 
of  the  official  pamphlet,  reports  and  rules, 
etc.,  can  be  obtained  of  the  official  agents  to 
the  Department,  viz  : — Messrs.  King,  Hamilton 
&  Co.,  Calcutta  and  in  Bombay,  Messrs.  King, 
King  &  Co.,  whose  head  office  is  Messrs.  Henry 
S.  King  &  Co.,  65,  Cornhill,  London,  E.  C. 


THE  ADMINISTRATOR-GENERAL. 


In  India  the  functions  of  a  Public  Trustee  are 
divided  in  each  Province  between  two  officials, 
the  Administrator-General  and  the  Official 
Trustee. 

The  office  of  Administrator-General  was 
first  constituted  by  Indian  Act  VII  of  1849. 
There  Were  several  later  enactments  on  the 
liubject,  all  oi.  which  have  ceased  to  be  in  force. 
The  present  law  is  to  be  found  in  Indian  Act 
III  of  1913,  which  contains  the  following  provi- 
sions : — -There  are  three  Administrators-General 
in  each  of  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay.  Their  combined  jurisdiction 
covers  the  Whole  of  British  India.  The  Adminis- 
trator-General is  entitled  to  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, when  granted  by  a  High  Court,  unless 
they  are  granted  to  the  next  of  kin.  In  the 
other  Courts  he  is  entitled  to  letters  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  creditor,  a  legatee  other  than  a  univer- 
sal legatee,  or  a  friend  of  the  deceased. 

If  any  person  who  is  not  an  Indian  Christian, 
a  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  Persian,  Buddhist  dies 
leaving  within  any  Presidency  assets  exceeding 
the  value  of  Bs.  1,000  and  if  no  person  to  whom 
any  Court  would  have  jurisdiction  to  commit 
administration  of  such  assets  has,  within  one 
month  from  his  death,  applied  in  such  Pi*esi- 
dency  for  probate  or  letters  of  administration, 
the  Administrator-General  is  required  to  apply 
for  letters  of  administration.  In  case  of  ap- 
prehended danger  of  misappropriation,  dete- 
rioration, or  waste  of  assets  left  by  the  deceased 
in  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
the  High  Courts  may  direct  the  Administrator - 
General  to  apply  for  letters  of  administration. 
He  can  also  be  required  to  collect  and  hold 
assets  until  a  right  of  succession  or  administra- 
tion is  determined.  Probate  and  letters  of  ad- 
ministration   granted   to   an  Administrator^ 


General  have  effect  throughout  the  Presidency, 
but  the  High  Court  can  direct  that  they  have 
effect  throughout  one  or  more  of  the  other 
Presidencies.  A  private  executor  or  adminis- 
trator may  with  the  assent  of  the  Adminis- 
trator-General transfer  the  assets  of  the 
estate  to  the  Administra^tor-Genoral.  There  are 
provisions  in  the  Act  with  regard  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  grants  and  the  distribution  of  assets. 
When  the  assets  do  not  exceed  Bs.  1,000  in 
value,  the  Administrator-General  may,  when 
no  probate  or  letters  of  administration  have 
been  granted,  give  a  certificate  to  a  person, 
claiming  otherwise  than  as  a  creditor  to  be  inte- 
rested in  such  assets,  entitling  him  to  receive 
the  assets.  There  is  also  power  in  certain 
events  to  give  such  certificate  to  a  creditor. 
There  is  a  further  power  to  send  the  residue  of 
the  assets  to  the  country  of  domicile  of  the 
deceased.  The  Government  of  India  is  required 
by  the  Act  to  make  good  all  sums  for  which  the 
Administrator-General  would  be  personally 
liable  if  he  had  been  a  private  administrator, 
except  where  the  Administrator-General  and  his 
officers  have  in  no  way  contributed  to  the 
liability. 

Fees  both  on  capital  and  on  income  are  pay- 
able out  of  the  estates  taken  charge  of  by  the 
Administrator- General.  The  fees  on  capital 
vary  from  3  per  cent,  on  the  gross  value  in  the 
case  of  small  estates  to  2  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  large  estates.  The  fees  on  income  vary  in 
the  case  of  moveable  property  from  2  per  cent, 
to  3  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  immovable 
property  from  3  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.  When 
the  Court  has  directed  the  Administrator*" 
General  to  collect  and  hold  the  assets  a  fee  of  1 
per  cent,  op  the  value  of  the  assets  taken  pos- 
session of,  collected,  realised,  or  sold  is  payable. 
A  small  fee  is  also  payable  in  cases  where  the 
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Administrator-General  grants  a  certificate, 
the  Adrainiatrator  has  power  to  reduce  the  fees 
to  one -half. 

Official  Trustee.— The  office  of  Official 
Trustee  dates  from  the  year  1843.  By  Indian 
Act  XVII  of  that  year  the  Supreme  Court  had 
power  to  appoint  the  Registrar  or  other  officer 
of  the  Court  to  be  a  trustee,  where  there  was  no 
trustee  willing  to  act.  Act  XVII  of  18-43  was 
repealed  by  Act  XVII  of  1864,  which  was  in  its 
turn  repealed  by  Act  II  of  1913,  which  contains 
the  present  lav/  on  the  subject.  There  are  three 
Official  Trustees.  The  Official  Trustee  of 
Bengal  has  powers  in  the  greater  part  of  India. 
The  powers  of  the  Official  Trustee  of  Bombay 
extend  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  the  Pro- 
vince of  British  Balucliistan  ;  those  of  the  Offi- 
cial Trustee  of  Madras  extend  to  the  Madras 
Presidency  and  the  Province  of  Coorg.  The 
Government  can  appoint  Deputy  Official  Trus- 
tees. 

An  Official  Trustee  can  (a)  act  as  an  ordinary 
trustee,  (h)  be  appointed  trustee  by  a  Court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.  He  has,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  the  same  powers,  duties, 


and  liabilities  as  ordinary  trustees.  He  mty 
decline  any  trust.  He  may  not  accept  any  trist 
under  any  composition  or  scheme  of  arrange 
mcnt  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  nor  of  f.ny 
estate  known  or  believed  by  him  to  be  insolvmt 
He  cannot  accept  a  trust  for  a  religious  purpose 
or  for  the  management  or  carrying  on  of  m 
business.  He  cannot  administer  the  estate  of 
deceased  person  unless  he  be  sole  executor  and 
sole  trustee  under  the  will.  He  cannot  be  ap 
pointed  trustee  along  with  any  other  person 
With  his  consent  he  may  be  appointed  trustee 
in  the  instrument  making  the  trust,  and  he  may 
accept  a  trust  contained  in  a  will.  When  pro- 
perty is  subject  to  a  trust,and  there  is  no  trustee 
within  the  jurisdiction  willing  or  capable  to  act, 
the  High  Court  may  appoint  the  Official  Trus- 
tee as  trustee.  He  may  also  be  appointed  a 
trustee  by  the  surviving  or  continuing  trustees 
of  a  trust,  and  all  persons  beneficially  interested- 
therein. 

As  in  the  case  of  an  Administrator-General, 
the  Government  of  India  is  responsible  for  the! 
acts  or  defaults  of  an  Official  Trustee.  Fees ! 
are  x^ayable  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Government.  J 


PROVING  OF  WILLS. 


In  British  India  if  a  person  has  been  ap- 
pointed executor  of  the  will  of  a  deceased 
person,  it  is  always  advisable  to  prove  the  will 
as  early  as  possible.  If  the  will  is  in  a  verna- 
cular it  has  to  be  officially  translated  into 
English.  A  petition  is  then  prepared  praying 
for  the  grant  of  probate  of  the  will.  All  the 
property  left  by  the  deceased  has  to  be  dis- 
closed in  a  schedule  to  be  annexed  to  the  peti- 
tion. The  values  of  immoveable  properties  are 
usually  assessed  at  16|  years  purchase  on 
the  nett  Municipal  assessment.  For  estate 
under  Bs.  10,000  the  probate  duty  payable  is 
2  %;  between  E,s.  10,000  and  Bs.  50,000  the 
duty  payable  is  2h%.  Over  50,000  rupees  the 
duty  payable  is  3%.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  estate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  probate  duty  the  following  items  are 
allowed  to  be  deducted  :— 

1 .   Debts  left  l)y  the  deceased  including  mort- 
gage encumbrances. 


2.  The  amount  of  funerai  expenses. 

3.  Property  held  by  the  deceased  in  trust  and 
not  beneficially  or  with  general  power  to 
confer  a  beneficial  interest. 

The  particulars  of  all  these  items  have  to  be 
stated  in  a  separate  schedule.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  High  Court  to  send  a  copy  of  these 
schedules  to  the  Bevenue  authorities  and  if 
the  properties  particularly  immoveable  pro- 
perties have  not  been  properly  valued,  the 
Bevenue  department  require  the  petition  to 
be  amended  accordingly.  In  certain  cases 
the  Court  then  requires  citations  to  be  pub- 
lished and  served  on  such  persons  as  the  Court 
thinks  are  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
grant  of  probate.  If  no  objection  is  lodged  by 
any  person  so  interested  within  14  days  after 
the  publication  or  service  of  citation  and  if  the 
will  is  shown  to  have  been  properly  executed 
and  the  petitioner  entitled  to  probate,  probate 
is  ordered  to  be  granted. 
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In  1728  a  deputation  was  granted  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  to  Geo.  Pomfrett^Esq.,  authoris- 
ing him  to  '*  open  a  new  Lodge  in  Bengal."  Of 
this  personage  nothing  further  is  known  but 
under  Capt.  Farwinter,  who  in  the  following  year 
succeeded  him  as  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
India,  Lodge  was  established  in  1730,  which  in 
the  Engraved  Lists  is  distinguished  by  the  arms 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  is  described 
as  "  No.  72  at  Bengal  in  the  East  Indies."  The 
next  Provincial  Grand  Masters  were  James 
Dawson  and  Zech.  Gee,  who  held  office  in  1740  ; 
after  whom  came  the  Hon.  Roger  Drake,  appoint- 
ed 10th  April  1755.  The  last  named  was  Governor 
of  Calcutta  at  the  time  of  the  attack  made  on  the 
settlement  by  Surajah  Dowlah  in  1756.  Drake 
missed  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole  by  escaping 
and  was  accused  of  deserting  his  post,  but, 
though  present  at  the  retaking  of  Calcutta  by 
Admiral  Watson  and  Clive,  it  is  improbable 
that  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  masonic  office 
after  the  calamity  that  befell  the  settlement. 

The  minutes  of  the  Grand  Lodge  inform  us  that 
William  Mackett,  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Calcutta,  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  that 
body  November  17th,  1760,  and  we  learn  on  the 
same  authority  that  at  the  request  of  the ' '  Lodges 
in  the  East  Indies  "  Mr  Cullin  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed P.  G.  M.  in  1762.  At  this  period  it  was 
the  custom  in  Bengal  "to  elect  the  Provincial 
Grand  Master  annually  by  the  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  members  present,  from  amongst 
those  who  passed  through  the  different  offices  of 
the  (Prov.)  Grand  Lodge  and  who  had  served  as 
Dep.  Prov.  Grand  Master."  This  annual  election 
as  soon  as  notified  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
was  confirmed  by  the  Grand  Master  without  its 
being  thought  an  infringement  of  his  prerogative. 
In  accordance  with  this  practice, Samuel  Middleton 
was  elected  (P.  G.  M.  circa)  in  1767  ;  but  in  pas- 
sing it  may  be  briefly  observed  that  a  few  years 
previously  a  kind  of  roving  commission  was  grant- 
ed by  Earl  Ferrars  in  1762-64  to  John  Bluvitt, 
Commander  of  the"  Admiral  Watson,"  Indiaman 
"  for  East  India  where  no  other  Provincial  Lodge 
is  to  be  found."  Middleton's  election  was  con- 
firmed October  31st,  1768,  and,  as  the  dispensation 
forwarded  by  the  Grand  Secretary  was  looked 
upon  as  abrogating  the  practice  of  annual  elec- 
tions, he  accordingly  held  the  office  of  D.  G.  M. 
Unfortunately  the  records  of  the  P.  G.  L.  date 
back  only  to  1774,  and  thus  much  valuable  in- 
formation is  lost  to  us.  This  Grand  Lodge 
continued  working  until  1792  when  it  ceased  to 
meet.  It  seems  that  the  officers  were  selected 
from  only  two  Lodges  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  other  Lodges,  and  resulted  in  most  of  the 
dissatisfied  bodies  seceeding  and  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  Athol  of  Ancient  Grand  Lodge.  In 
1813  at  the  Union  both  the  Ancients  and  Moderns 
in  Calcutta  combined  and  gave  their  allegiance 
to  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  England  and 
have  since  been  working  peaceably  under  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Bengal  which  was 
revived  in  that  year  and  in  1840  created  a 
District  Grand  Lodge. 

Madras. — The  earliest  Lodge  in  Southern 
India  (No.  222)  was  established  in  Madras  in  1752. 
Three  others  were  also  established  about  1766. 


In  the  same  year  Capt.  Edmund  Pascal  was  ap- 
pointed P.  G.  M.  for  Madras  and  its  Dependencies 
and  in  the  following  year  another  Lodge  was 
established  at  Fort  St.  George.  In  1768  the 
Athol  (or  Ancients)  invaded  this  District  and  in 
1782  established  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  and 
both  these  Provincial  Grand  Bodies  continued 
working  peaceably  side  by  side  until  the  union. 
Indeed,  though  not  generally  known,  these  two 
Grand  Bodies  made  an  attempt  at  coahtion  long 
before  any  such  movement  was  made  by  their 
parent  bodies,  the  Grant  Lodge  of  England,  and 
the  Ancient  Grand  Lodge,  and  Maiden  in  his 
History  of  Freemasonry  in  Madras  states  that 
in  a  great  measure  they  succeeded.  At  the 
Union  in  1813  all  the  bodies  in  Madras  gave  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  Grand  Lodge.  One  event 
worthy  of  note  was  the  initiation  in  1776  at 
Trichinopoly  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Nawab  of 
Arcot,  Undat-ul-Amari,  who  in  his  reply  to  the 
congratulations  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
stated '  *  he  considered  the  title  of  English  Mason 
as  one  of  the  most  honourable  that  he  possessed." 
This  document  is  now  stored  in  the  archives  of 
the  United  Grand  Lodge. 

Bombay. — Two  Lodges  were  established  in 
this  Presidency  during  the  17th  century,  Nos. 
234  at  Bombay  in  1758  and  569  in  Surat  In  1798, 
both  of  which  were  carried  on  the  lists  until  the 
union  when  they  disappeared.  A  Provincial 
Grand  Master,  James  Todd,  was  appointed  but 
there  is  no  record  that  he  exercised  his  functions 
and  his  name  drops  out  of  the  Freemasons' 
Calendar  in  1799.  In  1801  an  Athol  Warrant 
was  granted  ''No.  322)  to  the  78th  foot  which 
was  engaged  in  the  Maratha  War  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  In  1818  Lord  Moria  was 
asked  to  constitute  a  Lodge  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Andrew  by  eight  Masons  residing 
there  and  also  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  holding 
a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  a  Mason,  he  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect.  The  Petitioners 
further  requested  "  that  his  name  might  be 
inserted  in  the  body  of  the  warrant,  authoris- 
ing them  to  instal  him  after  being  duly  passed 
and  raised  a  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Deccan. 
Of  the  reply  to  this  application  no  copy  has  been 
preserved.  Lodge  Benevolence  was  established 
in  Bombay  in  1822. 

In  1823  a  Mlitary  Lodge"  Orion-in-the-West " 
was  formed  in  the  Bombay  Artillery  and  installed 
at  Poona  as  No.  15  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 
It  seems  from  Lane's  records  that  in  1830  it  was 
discovered  that  this  Lodge  was  not  on  the  records 
of  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  A 
Warrant  was  subsequently  issued  bearing  date 
19th  July  1833.  According  to  the  early  proceed- 
ings of  this  Lodge,  members  w^ere  examined  in 
the  Third  Degree  and  passed  to  the  chair  in  the 
Fourth  Degree  for  which  a  fee  of  three  gold  mohurs 
was  charged.  In  the  following  year  a  second 
Lodge  was  established  at  Poona  by  the  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  of  Bengal  which  however  left  no 
trace  of  its  existence.  In  1825  the  civilian  element 
of  ' '  Orion  "  seceded  and  formed  the  '  *  Lodge 
of  Hope*'  also  at  Poona  No.  802. 

Here  '  *  Orion  "  unrecognized  at  home,  aided 
in  the  secession  of  some  of  its  members,  wlio  ob- 
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tained  a  warrant,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
parent  Lodge,  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 
Two  years  later  it  was  discovered  that  no  noti- 
fication of  the  existence  of '  *  Orion  in-the- West " 
had  reached  England,  nor  had  any  fees  been 
received,  although  these  including  quarterages 
had  been  paid  into  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge, 
Coast  of  Coroniandel.  It  was  further  ascertained 
that  in  granting  a  warrant  for  a  Bombay  Lodge 
the  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Coromandel 
had  exceeded  his  powers.  Ultimately  a  new 
warrant  No.  598  was  granted  as  already  stated 
in  1833.  Lodge  "Perseverance"  was  started 
in  Bombay  No.  818  in  1828.  Up  to  this  time  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  in 
India  had  not  been  invaded ;  but  in  1836  Dr. 
James  Burnes  was  appointed  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland,  P.  G.  M.  of  Western  India  and  its 
Dependencies.  No  Provincial  Grand  Lodge 
however  was  formed  until  1st  January  1838.  A 
second  Scottish  Province  of  Eastern  India  was 
started  which  on  the  retirement  of  the  Marquis  of 
Tweedale  was  absorbed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Dr.  Burnes,  who  in  1846  became  Provincial 
Grand  Master  for  all  India  (including  Aden)  but 
with  the  pro\1so,  that  this  appointment  was  not 
to  act  in  restraint  of  any  future  sub-division  of 
the  Presidencies.  Burnes  may  be  best  described 
as  being  in  1836,  in  ecclesiastical  phrase  as  a 
Provincial  Grand  Master  '*in  partibus  infidelium" 
for  whatever  Lodges  then  existed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  India  were  strangers 
to  Scottish  Masonry.  But  the  times  were  pro- 
pitious. There  was  no  English  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  in  Bombay  and  the  Chevalier  Burnes, 
whom  nature  had  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
requisite  for  Masonic  Administration,  soon  got 
to  work  and  presented  such  attractions  to 
Scottish  Freemasonry  that  the  strange  sight 
was  witnessed  of  English  Masons  deserting  their 
mother  Lodges,  to  such  an  extent  that  these  fell 
into  abeyance,  in  order  to  give  support  to  Lodges 
newly  constituted  under  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland.  In  one  case  indeed,  a  Lodge  ' '  Per- 
severance "  under  England  went  over  bodily  to 
Scotland,  with  its  name,  jewels,  furniture,  and 
belongings,  and  the  charge  was  accepted  by 
Scotland.  This  Lodge  still  exists  in  Bombay  and 
now  bears  No.  338  on  the  Register  of  Scotland. 
From  this  period,  therefore,  Scottish  Masonry 
flourished,  and  English  Masonry  declined  until  the 
year  1848  when  a  Lodge  St.  George  No.  807  on  the 
HoUs  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  was  again 
formed  at  Bombay,  and  for  some  years  was  the 
solitary  representative  of  English  Masonry  in 
the  Province.  In  1844  Burnes  established  a 
Lodge  '*  Kising  Star'*  nt  Bombay  for  the 
admission  of  Indian  gentlemen  the  result  of 
which  is  seen  at  the  present  day.  Thus  the  seed 
planted  at  Trichinopoly  in  1776  by  the  initiation 
of  Andat-ul-Amari  has  borne  fruit,  resulting  in 
the  initiation  of  thousands  of  Indian  gentlemen 
of  all  castes  and  creeds,  and  which  has  gone  far 
to  establishing  that  mutual  trust  between  West 
and  East,  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Speculative  Freemasonry.  A  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  was  re-established  in  Bombay  in  1860,  and 
converted  into  a  District  Grand  Lodge  in  1871. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  granted  a 
warrant  to  establish  a  Lodge  at  Kurnal  in  1837, 
but  it  was  short  hved.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1869  to  establish  a  Lodge  in  Bombay,  but  on 
the  representation  of  the  Grand  Secretary  of 
England,  to  the   Deputy  Grand  Secretary  of 


I  Ireland  that  it  would  be  objectionable  to  create 
I  a  third  masonic  jurisdiction  in  the  Province, 
;  there  being  two  already,  mz.,  English  and  Scotishi 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  decline  to  grant  thy 
warrant.  In  1911,  however,  a  w^arrant  was 
sanctioned  for  the  establishment  of  Lodge  '  St. 
Patrick  "  and  since  that  year  two  other  Lodges 
have  si'rung  into  being. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  England— All  three 
Constitutions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Unit- 
ed Grand  Lodge  of  England,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ireland  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  hold 
jurisdiction  in  India.  By  far  the  largest  is  the 
first ;  the  next  largest  is  the  third  and  the  number 
of  Lodges  under  Ireland  is  as  yet  small.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  divides  its  rule  under 
Five  District  Grand  Masters  independent  of  each 
other  and  directly  subordinate  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  England  by  whom  they  are  appointed. 

Bengal. 

80  Lodges.    The  Earl  of  Uonaldshay,  G.C.I.E., 
District  Grand  Master. 

3Iadras. 

31  Lodges.   The  Hon.  L.  E.  Buckley,  C.S.I., 
District  Grand  Master. 

Bombai/, 

48  Lodges.    W.  A.  Haig-Brown,  J.P.,  Hon.  Mag., 
District  Grand  Master. 

Punjab. 

31  Lodges.    Col.  H.  T.  Pease,  C.I.E.,  District 
Grand  Master. 

Burma. 

14  Lodges.    The  Hon.  E.  W.  Ormond,  District 

Grand  Master. 
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The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  has  no  District 
Grand  Master  in  India  at  present,  the  Lodges 
corresponding  direct  with  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
DubUn.  There  are  ten  Lodges,  4  in  Calcutta,  3  in 
Ceylon  and  3  in  Bombay. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  exercises  its 
rule  through  a  Grand  Master  of  all  Scottish 
Freemasonry  in  India,  who  is  elected  by  the 
Brethren  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Grand  Master  Mason  of  Scotland.  Maj.  Gen. 
W.  E.  Jennings,  CLE.,  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  office,  controls  56  Lodges. 

Royal  Arch  Masonry—Under  England, 
the  District  Grand  Master  in  any  District  is 
nearly  always  created  also  Grand  Superinten- 
dent, his  Deputy  as  Second  and  another  Com- 
panion as  Third  Principal. 

Under  Ireland  there  is  no  local  jurisdiction 
and  under  Scotland  the  office  is  elective  subject 
to  confirmation. 

The  five  English  Districts  are  constituted  as 
under ; — 

Benjal. 

27  Chapters.    The  Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  G.C.I.E.' 
Grand  Superintendent. 

Madras. 

15  Chapters.    The  Hon.  Mr.  L.  E.  Buckley, 

C.SI.,  Grand  Superintendent. 
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Bombay. 

Chapters.  W.  A.  Haig-Brown,  J.P.,  Hon. 
Mag.,  Grand  Superintendent. 

Viinjah, 

18    Chapters.    Col.  H.  T.  Pease,  C.T.E.,  P.A. 
G.  Soj.  (Eng.),  Grand  Superintendent. 

Burma. 

6  Chapters.    The  Hon.  Mr.  E.  W.  Ormond, 
Grand  Superintendent. 

87 

There  is  one  Irish  Chapter  in  Calcutta, 

The  present  Grand  Superintendent  of  K.  A. 
Masonry  under  Scotland  is  the  Hon.  Maj.  Gen. 
W.  E.  Jennings,  CLE.,  and  there  are  29  Chapters. 

Mark  Masonry— Under  England,  Mark 
Ma'^onry  is  worl^ed  under  tlie  Grand  Mark  Lodge 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  divided  into  sepa- 
rate Districts ;  but  in  most  cases  the  District 
Grand  Master  is  also  District  Grand  Mark 
Master. 

Bengal. 

Lodges.    R.  W.  Bro.  D.  L.  Johnston,  I.C.S., 
D.    Grand  Master. 

Bombau. 

14   Lodges.    W.   A.  Haig-Brown,   J.  P.,  Hon. 
Mag.,  D.  Grand  Master. 

Madras. 

13  Lodges.    The  Hon.  L.  B.  Buckley,  C.S.I., 
D.  Grand  Master. 

Punjab.  V 

14.  Lodges.    Col.  H.  T.  Pease,  C.I.B.,  D.  Grand 
Master. 

Burma. 

6   Lodges.  Arthur   Blake,    District  Grand 
Master. 

The  Mark  degree  is  incorporated  with  the 
Royal  arch  degree  in  Irish  Chapters.  Mark 
degree  is  worked  in  some  S.  C.  Lodges,  but 
mostly  in  R.  A.  Chapters,  in  which  the  Excellent 
R.A.M.  and  other  degrees  can  be  obtained.  S.  C. 
!  Chapters  insist  upon  candidates   being  Mark 


Master  Masons  before  exaltation.  Mark  degree 
in  Craft  Lodges  is  conferred  by  the  Et.  Wor. 
Master  in  S.  0.  Craft  does  not  recognise  the 
ceremony  of  Rt.  W.  Mark  Master.  This  is 
confined  strictly  to  Chapters.  Such  Chapter 
has  a  Lodge  of  M.  M.  M.  working  under  its 
charter.  Separate  charters  for  Mark  Lodges 
are  only  issued  by  the  G.  Chapter  of  Scotland, 

Other  Degrees. — ^There  are  many  side  degrees 
worked  in  India,  of  the  Antient  and  Accepted 
Rite,  no  degree  higher  than  the  18°  is  worked 
in  India  under  England,  but  under  Scotland 
the  30°  is  worked.  The  Knight  Templar  Degree 
is  also  worked  in  several  places  under  both  Enghsh 
and  Scottish  iurisdiction.  There  are  fourteen 
18th  Degree  Chapters  working  in  India. 

Roman  Eagle  Conclave  No.  43,  Bombay. 
St.  Mary's  Commanderv  No.  43,  Bombay. 
R.  A.  Mariner,  72,  514  and  662,  Bombay. 
R.  A.  Mariner,  61,  81,  82,  and  106,  Madras. 
Secret  Monitor,  14,  21,  36,  37,  40  and  42, 
Madras. 

Benevolent  Associations. — Each  District 
works  its  own  benevolent  arrangements  which 
include  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Masons,  educa- 
tional provision  for  the  children  of  Masons  and 
maintenance  provision  for  widows  in  poor  circum- 
stances. 

All  information  will  be  given  to  persons  entitl- 
ed by  the  District  Grand  Secretary  in  each 
District.  The  names  and  addresses  of  District 
Grand  Secretaries  are  given  below  : — 

D.  G.  S.,  Bengal. 

J.  A.  Dolton,  19,  Park  Street,  Calcutta. 

D.  G.  S.,  Bombay. 

J.  F.  Pennock,  V.D.,  P.A.G.D.C.  (Eng.), 
Kings  Buildings,  Fort,  Bombay. 

D.  G.  S.,  Burma. 

W.  Kendall,  4,  Hume  Road,  Rangoon. 

D.  G.  .S.,  Madras. 

C.  M,  Maduranayakam  Pillai,  Freemason's 
Hall,  Egmore,  Madras. 

D.  G.  S.,  Punjab. 
David   E.   Johnston,   P.G.    St.   B.   (Fng ) 
Freemasons'  Hall,  Lahore. 
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Indian  Architecture. 


I.  ANCIENT. 


The  architecture  of  India  has  proceeded  on 
lines  of  its  own,  and  its  monuments  are  unique 
among  those  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  An 
ancient  civilization,  a  natural  bent  on  the  part 
of  the  people  towards  religious  fervour  of  the 
contemplative  rather  than  of  the  fanatical 
sort,  combined  with  the  richness  of  the  country 
in  the  sterner  building  materials — these  are 
a  few  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  making 
it  what  it  was,  while  a  stirring  iiistory  gave  it 
both  variety  and  glamour.  Indian  architec- 
ture is  a  subject  which  at  the  best  has  been 
studied  only  imperfectly,  and  a  really  com- 
prehensive treatise  on  it  has  yet  to  be  written. 
The  subject  is  a  vast  and  varied  one,  and  it 
may  be  such  a  treatise  never  will  be  written 
in  the  form  of  one  work  at  any  rate.  The 
spirit  of  Indian  art  is  so  foreign  to  the  European 
of  art  culture  that  it  is  only  one  European  in 
a  hundred  who  can  entirely  understand  it, 
while  art  criticism  and  analysis  is  a  branch  of 
study  that  the  modem  Indian  has  not  as  yet 
ventured  upon  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Hitherto  the  one,  and  with  a  few  exceptions 
the  only  recognized  authority  on  the  subject 
has  been  Fergusson,  whose  compendious  work 
is  that  which  will  find  most  ready  acceptance 
by  the  general  reader.  But  Fergusson  attempt- 
ed the  nearly  impossible  task  of  covering  the 
ground  in  one  volume  of  moderate  dimensions, 
and  it  is  sontetimes  held  that  he  was  a  man 
of  too  purely  European  a  culture,  albeit  wide 
and  eclectic,  to  admit  of  sufficient  depth  of 
insight  in  this  particular  -  direction.  Fergus- 
son's  classification  by  races  and  religious  is, 
however,  the  one  that  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted hitherto.  He  asserts  that  there  is  no 
stone  architecture  in  India  of  an  earlier  date 
than  two  and  a  half  centuries  before  the  Christ- 
ian era,  and  that  India  owes  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  use  of  stone  for  architectural  pur- 
poses, as  she  does  that  of  Buddhism  as  a  state 
religion,  to  the  great  Asoka,  who  reigned  B.C. 
272  to  236." 

Buddhist  Work. 

Fergusson's  first  architectural  period  is 
then  the  Buddhist,  of  which  the  great  tope 
at  Sanchi  with  its  famous  jNorthern  gateway 
is  perhaps  the  most  noted  example.  Then 
we  have  the  Gandharan  topes  and  monas- 
teries. Perhaps  the  examples  of  Buddhist 
architecture  of  greatest  interest  and  most  ready 
access  to  the  general  student  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Chaitya  halls  or  rock-cut  caves  of  Karli, 
Ajunta,  Nasik,  Ellora  and  Kanheri.  A  point 
with  relation  to  the  Gandhara  work  may  be 
alluded  to  in  passing.  This  is  the  strong 
European  tendency,  variously  recognized  as 
Roman,  Byzantine  but  most  frequently  as 
Greek,  to  be  observed  in  the  details.  The 
foliage  seen  in  the  capitals  of  columns  bears 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Greek  acanthus, 
while  the  sculptures  have  a  distiact  trace  of 
Greek  influence,  particularly  hi  the  treatment 
of  drapery,  but  also  of  hair  and  facial  expression. 
From  this  it  has  been  a  fairly  common  assump- 
tion amongst  some  authorities  that  Indian  art 
owed  much  of  its  best  to  European  influence,  an 
assumption  that  is  strenuously  combated  by 
others  as  \\ill  be  pointed  out  later. 


The  architecture  of  the  Jains  comes  next  1 
order.    Of  this  rich  and  beautiful  style  th 
most  noted  examples  are  perhaps  the  Dilwara 
temples  near   Mount   Abu,   and  the  unique 
"  Tower  of  Victory  '*  at  Chittore. 

Other  Hindu  Styles. 

The  Dra vidian  style  is  the  generic  title 
usually  applied  to  the  characteristic  work  o 
the  Madras  Presidency  and  the  South  of  India. 
It  is  seen  in  many  rock-cut  temples  as  at  Ellora; 
where  the  remarkable  "  Kylas  "  is  an  instance 
of  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  complete, 
not  only  with  respect  to  its  interior  (as  in  the 
case  of  mere  caves)  but  also  as  to  its  exterior. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  a  life-size  model  of  a  complete 
building  or  group  of  buildings,  several  hundred 
feet  in  length,  not  built,  but  sculptured  in  solid 
stone,  an  undertaking  of  vast  and,  to  our 
modern  ideas,  unprofitable  industry.  The 
Pagoda  of  Tanjore,  the  temples  at  Srirangam, 
Chidambaram,  Vellore,  Vijayanagar,  &c.,  and 
the  palaces  at  Madura  and  Tanjore  are  among 
the  best  known  examples  of  the  style. 

The  writer  finds  some  difficulty  in  following 
Fergusson's  two  next  divisions  of  classification, 
the  "  Chalukyan "  of  South-central  India, 
and  the  "  iVorthem  or  Indo- Aryan  style." 
The  difl[erences  and  the  similarities  are  appa- 
rently so  intermixed  and  confusing  that  he  is 
fain  to  fall  back  on  the  broad  generic  title  of 
"  Hindu  " — however  unscientific  he  may  there- 
by stand  confessed.  Amongst  a  vast  number 
of  Hindu  temples  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned as  particularly  worthy  of  study  : — Those 
at  Mukteswara  and  Bhuvaneswar  in  Orissa, 
at  Khajuraho.  Biudrabun,  Udaipur,  Benares, 
Gwalior,  &c.  The  palace  of  the  Hindu  Raja 
Man  Singh  at  Gwalior  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful architectural  examples  in  India.  So  also 
arc  the  palaces  of  Amber,  Datiya,  Urcha,  Dig 
and  Udaipur. 

Indo-Saracenic. 

Among  all  the  periods  and  styles  in  India 
the  characteristics  of  none  are  more  easily 
recognizable  than  those  of  what  is  generally 
called  the  *'  Indo-Saracenic "  which  deve- 
loped after  the  Mahomedan  conquest.  Under 
the  new  influences  now  brought  to  bear  on  it 
the  architecture  of  India  took  on  a  fresh  lease 
of  activity  and  underwent  remarkable  modifi- 
cations. The  dome,  not  entirely  an  unknown 
feature  hitherto,  became  a  special  object  of 
development,  while  the  arch,  at  no  time  a 
favourite  constructional  form  of  the  Hindu 
builders,  was  now  forced  on  their  attention  by  ' 
the  predilections  of  the  ruling  class.  The 
minaret  also  became  a  distinctive  feature. 
The  requirements  of  the  new  religion, — the 
mosque  with  its  wide  spaces  to  meet  the  needs 
of  organized  congregational  acts  of  worship — 
gave  opportunities  for  broad  and  spacious 
treatments  that  had  hitherto  been  to  some 
extent  denied.  The  Moslem  hatred  of  idolatry 
set  a  tabu  on  the  use  of  sculptured  represent- 
ations of  animate  objects  in  the  adornment 
of  the  buildings,  and  led  to  the  developmenlJ 
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of  other  decorative  forms.  Great  ingenuity 
came  to  be  displayed  in  the  use  of  pattern  and 
of  geometrical  and  foliated  ornament.  This 
Moslem  trait  further  turned  the  attention  of 
the  builders  to  a  greater  extent  than  before 
to  proportion,  scale  and  mass  as  means  of  giving 
beauty,  mere  richness  of  sculptured  surface 
and  the  aesthetic  and  symbolic  interest  of 
detail  being  no  longer  to  be  depended  on  to  the 
same  degree. 

The  art  was  thus  the  gainer  by  the  new  con- 
ditions. It  gained  in  power  and  variety  much 
as  "  Classic "  architecture  gained  under  the 
Eomans.  But  it  equally  lost  something  too. 
The  Indo-Saracenic  is  apt  to  appear  cold  and 
hard.  The  writer  was  impressed  by  this  on 
his  first  view  of  the  Gwalior  palace  already 
mentioned.  Though  a  Hindu  building  that 
palace  has  yet  much  of  what  might  be  called 
the  more  sophisticated  quality  of  the  Indo- 
Saracenic  work  as  well  as  some  similarity  of 
detail.  It  has,  being  Hindu,  a  certain  amount 
of  sculptured  ornament  of  animated  forms, 
and  the  general  effect  of  roundness,  richness 
and  interest  thereby  imparted  seemed  eloquent 
in  suggestion  as  to  what  is  lacking  in  so  many 
of  the  Mahometan  buildings. 

Foreign  Influence. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  conflict  between 
archaeologists  as  to  the  extent  of  the  effect  on 
Indian  art  produced  by  foreign  influence  under 
the  Mahometans.  The  extreme  view  on  the  one 
hand  is  to  regard  all  the  best  of  the  art  as  having 
been  due  to  foreign  importation.  The  Gan- 
dharan  sculptures  with  their  Greek  tendency, 
the  development  of  new  forms  and  modes  of 
treatment  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
the  similarities  to  be  found  between  the  Maho- 
metan buildings  of  India  and  those  of  North 
Africa  and  Europe,  the  introduction  of  the 
minaret  and,  above  all,  the  historical  evidences 
that  exist  of  the  presence  in  India  of  Europeans 
during  Mogul  times,  are  cited  in  support  of 
the  theory.  On  the  other  hand  those  of  the 
opposite  school  hold  the  foregoing  view  to  be 
due  to  the  prevailing  European  preconception 
that  all  light  and  leading  must  come  by  way 
of  Europe,  and  the  best  things  in  art  by  way 
of  Greece.  To  them  the  Gandharan  sculp- 
ture, instead  of  being  the  best,  is  the  worst 
in  India  even  because  of  its  Greek  tincture. 
They  find  in  the  truly  indigenous  work  beau- 
ties and  significances  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
Graeco-Bactrian  sculptures,  and  point  to  those 
of  Borobudei  in  Java,  the  work  of  Buddhist 
colonists  from  India,  wonderfully  preserved 
by  reason  of  an  immunity  from  destructive 
influences  given  by  the  insular  position,  as 
showing  the  best  example?  of  the  art  extant. 
It  is  probable  that  a  just  estimate  of  the  m.erits 
of  the  controversy,  with  respect  to  sculpture 
at  any  rate,  cannot  be  formed  till  time  has 
obliterated  some  of  the  differences  of  taste 
that  exist  between  East  and  West. 

To  the  adherents  of  the  newer  school  the 
undisputed  similarities  between  Indo-Maho- 
paetan  and  Hindu  buildings  outweigh  those 
between  Indian  and  Western  Mahometan 
work,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  dis-simi- 
larities  between  the  latter.  They  admit  the 
changes  prQ4uce(J  by  the  advent  of  Islam, 


but  contend  that  the  art;  though  modified, 
yet  remained  in  its  essence  what  it  had  always 
been,  indigenous  Indian.  The  minaret,  the 
dome,  the  arch,  they  contended,  though  deve- 
loped under  the  Moslem  influence,  were  yet, 
so  far  as  their  detailed  treatment  and  crafts- 
manship are  concerned,  rendered  in  a  manner 
distinctively  Indian.  Fergusson  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  former  school, 
while  the  latter  and  comparatively  recent 
school  has  at  present  found  an  eager  champion 
in  Mr.  E.  B.  Havell,  whose  works,  on  the  subject 
are  recommended  for  study  side  by  side  with 
those  of  the  former  writer.  Mr.  Havell  prac- 
tically discards  Fergusson 's  racial  method  of 
classification  into  styles  in  favour  of  a  chrono- 
logical review  of  what  he  regards  to  a  greater 
extent  than  did  his  famous  precursor  as  being 
one  continuous  homogeneous  Indian  mode  of 
architectural  expression,  though  subject  to 
variations  from  the  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  and  from  the  varied  purposes  to  which 
it  was  applied. 

Agra  and  Delhi. 

Agra  and  Delhi  may  be  regarded  as  the 
principal  centres  of  the  Indo-Saracenic  style — 
the  former  for  the  renowned  Taj  Mahal,  for 
Akbar's  deserted  capital  of  Fatehpur  Sikri, 
his  tomb  at  Secundra,  the  Moti  Musjid  and 
palace  buildings  at  the  Agra  fort.  At  Delhi 
we  have  the  great  Jumma  Musjid,  the  Fort, 
the  tombs  of  Humayon,  Sufdar  Jung,  &c.; 
and  the  unique  Qutb  Minar.  Two  other  great 
centres  may  be  mentioned,  because  in  each 
there  appeared  certain  strongly  marked  indi- 
vidualities that  differentiated  the  varieties 
of  the  style  there  found  from  the  variety  seen 
at  Delhi  and  Agra,  as  well  as  that  of  one  from 
that  of  the  other.  These  are  Ahmedabad  in 
Gujarat  and  Biiapur  on  the  Dekhan,  both  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency. 

Ahmedabad. 

At  Ahmedabad  with  its  neighbours  Sirkhej 
and  Champanir  there  seems  to  be  less  of  a  depar- 
ture from  the  older  Hindu  forms,  a  tendency  to 
adhere  to  the  lintel  and  bracket  rather  than  to 
have  recourse  to  the  arch,  while  the  dome 
though  constantly  employed,  was  there  never 
developed  to  its  full  extent  as  elsewhere,  or 
carried  to  its  logical  structural  conclusion.  The 
Ahmedabad  work  is  probably  most  famous  for 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  stone  "jali" — 
or  pierced  lattice-work,  as  in  the  palm  tree 
windows  of  the  Sidi  Sayyid  Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Biiapur  variety 
of  the  style  are  equally  striking.  They  are 
perhaps  more  distinctively  Mahomedan  than 
those  of  the  Ahmedabad  buildings  in  that 
here  the  dome  is  developed  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  indeed  the  tomb  of  Mahmud — the 
well-known  "  Gol  Gumbaz  " — is  cited  as  shew- 
ing the  greatest  space  of  floor  in  any  building 
in  the  world  roofed  by  a  single  dome,  not  even 
excepting  the  Pantheon.  The  lintel  also  was 
here  practically  discarded  in  favour  of  the  arch. 
The  Bijapur  style  shews  a  bold  masculine 
quality  and  a  largeness  of  structural  coneep* 
tion  that  is  unequalled  elsewhere  in  India; 
though  in  richness  and  delicacy  it  does  not 
attempt  to  rival  the  work  of  the  further  North. 
\n  this  we  recognize  among  other  influences 
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that  of  the  prevailing  material,  the  hard  un- 1 
compromising  Dekhan  basalt.    In   a  similar 
manner  the  characteristics  of  the  Ahmedabad 
work  with  its  greater  richness  of  ornamenta-  ! 
tion  are  bomid  up  with  the  nature  of  the  Gujarat 
freestone,  while  at  Delhi  and  Agra  the  freer 


choice  of  materials  available — the  local 
and  white  sandstones,  combined  with  accel 
to  marble  and  other  more  costly  materials- 
was  no  doubt  largely  responsible  for  the  man 
easily  recognizable  characteristics  of  the  arch 
tecture  of  these  centres. 


II.  MODERN. 


The  modem  architectural  work  of  India 
divides  itself  sharply  into  two  classes.  There 
is  first  that  of  the  indigenous  Indian  **  Master- 
builder  "  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  Native 
States,  particularly  those  in  Eajputana. 
Second  there  is  that  of  British  India,  or  of 
all  those  parts  of  the  peninsula  wherever 
Western  ideas  and  methods  have  most  strongly 
spread  their  influence,  chiefly,  in  the  case  of 
architecture,  through  the  medium  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works.  The  work  of  that 
department  has  been  much  animadverted 
upon  as  being  all  that  building  should  not  be, 
but,  considering  it  has  been  produced  by  men 
of  whom  it  was  admittedly  not  the  metier,  and 
who  were  necessarily  contending  with  lack  of 
expert  training  on  the  one  hand  and  with  de- 
partmental methods  on  the  other,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  it  can  shew  many  notable  build- 
ings. Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  professional  architects 
to  turn  their  attention  to  India,  and  a  number  of 
these  has  even  been  drafted  into  the  service 
of  Government  a3  the  result  of  a  policy  ini- 
tiated in  Lord  Curzon's  Viceroyalty.  In  time, 
therefore,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  influence 
of  these  men,  such  of  the  reproach  against 
the  building  of  the  British  in  India  as  was  just 
and  was  not  merely  thoughtlessly  maintained 
as  a  corollary  to  the  popular  jape  against  every- 
thing oflicial,  may  gradually  be  removed.  If 
this  is  so  as  to  Government  work  progress  should 
be  even  more  assured  in  the  freer  atmosphere 
outside  of  official  life.  Already  in  certain  of 
the  greater  cities,  where  the  trained  modern 
architect  has  established  himself,  in  private 
practice,  there  are  signs  that  his  influence  is 
beginning  to  be  felt.  He  still  complains,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  public  of  India  needs 
much  educating  up  to  a  recognition  of  his 
value,  both'  in  a  pecuniary  sense  and  other- 
wise. It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  sur- 
vival of  a  rehc  of  the  popular  idea  of  the  time 
before  his  advent,  to  the  effect  that  though 
an  architect  might  occasionally  "  design  " 
a  building  it  was  always  an  engineer  who  built 
it,  is  still  indicated  by  the  architect  in  some 
cases  deeming  it  advisable  to  style  himself 
*'  architect  and  engineer." 

To  the  work  of  the  indigenous  "master- 
builder  "  public  attention  has  of  recent  years 
been  drawn  with  some  insistence,  and  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  pressed  that  elforts  should  be 
directed  towards  devising  means  for  the  pre- 
servation of  what  is  pointed  out — and  now 
universally  acknowledged —  to  be  a  remarkable 
survival — almost  the  only  one  left  in  the  w  orld — 
of  "living  art,"  but  which  is  threatened  with 
gradual  extinction  by  reason  of  the  spread  of 
Western  ideals  and  fashions.  The  matter 
assumed  some  years  ago  the  form  of  a  mild 
controversy  centring  round  the  question  of  the 


then  much  discussed  project  of  the  Govemmei 
of  India's  new  capital  at  Delhi.    It  was  urge 
that  this  project  should  be  utilised  to  give  tt 
required  impetus  to  Indian  art  rather  tha 
that  it  should  be  made  a  means  of  fosterin 
European  art  which  needed  no  such  encourage 
ment  at  India's  expense.    The  advocates  c 
this  view  appear  for  the  most  part  to  have  bee 
adherents  of  the  "indigenous  Indian"  scho< 
of  archaeologists  already  mentioned,  and  1 
have  based  their  ideas  on  their  own  reading  < 
the  past.    'J'hey  still  muster  a  considerab 
following  not  only  amongst  the  artistic  publ 
of  England  and  India,  but  even  within  th 
Government  services.    Their  opponents,  holdin 
what  appears  to  be  the  more  oflicial  view  botj 
as  to  archaiology  and  art,  have  pointed  to  th 
j  "  death  "  of  all  the  arts  of  the  past  in  othe 
i  countries  as  an  indication  of  a  natural  law,  an 
!  deprecate  as  waste  of  energy  all  efl'orts  to  resia 
this  law,  or  to  institute  what  they  have  terme 
!  "another  futile  revival."    The  British  in  Indi 
I  they  contend,  should  do  as  did  the  ancien 
Romans  in  every  country  on  which  they  plant© 
I  their  conquering  foot.    As  those  were  wont  t 
I  replace  indigenous  art  with  that  of  Home,  9 
I  should  we  set  our  seal  of  conquest  permanent!; 
on  India  by  the  erection  of  examples  of  the  bes 
of  British  art.  This  is  the  view  which,  as  we  havi 
I  indicated,  appears  to  have  obtained  for  thi 
I  moment  the  more  influential  hearing,  and  thi 
i  task  of  designing  and  directing  the  constructioi 
,  of  the  principal  buildings  in  the  new  Cai)ital  hai 
accordingly  been  entrusted  jointly  to  a  Londoi 
and  to  a  South  African  architect,  neither  Oi 
whom  can  be  unduly  influenced  by  cither  pagj 
or  recent  architectural  practice  so  far  as  Indil 
is  concerned. 

The  results  cannot  but  be  awaited  with  tW 
keenest  interest,  and  meanwhile  the  contra 
versy,  with  suspended  judgment,  naturally  falli 
into  abeyance.  It  is,  moreover,  however  vita 
to  the  interests  of  the  country's  architecture, 
too  purely  technical  and  academic  for  its  meritj 
to  be  estimated  by  the  general  reader  or  digl 
cussed  here.  Its  chief  claim  on  our  attenti(^ 
has  in  the  fact  that  it  affords  an  added  interest 
to  the  tourist,  who  may  see  the  fruits  of  both^ 
schools  of  thought  in  the  various  modern  build« 
ings  of  British  India  as  well  as  examples  of  the 
"  master  builders  "  work  in  nearly  every  native 
town  and  bazaar.  Q'he  town  of  Lashkar  in 
Gwalior  State  may  be  cited  as  peculiarly  rich 
in  instances  of  picturesque  modern  Indian 
street  architecture,  while  at  Jaipur,  Udaipur. 
Benares,  etc.,  this  class  of  work  may  be  studied 
in  many  different  forms  both  civil  and  religioui. 
The  extent  to  which  the  "unbroken  tradition 
from  the  past "  exists  may  there  be  gauged  \ 
by  the  traveller  who  is  architect  enough  for 
the  purpose. 
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iha  archaeological  treasuiis  of  India  are  as 
varied  as  tliey  are  numerous.  Those  of  the 
}re-Muhammadan  period  may  loughly  be  divid- 
;d  into  (1)  architectural  and  sculptural  monu- 
nents  and  (2)  inscriptions.  No  building  or 
iculpture  in  India  with  any  pretentious  to  be 
jonsidered  an  example  of  architecture  or  art 
;an  be  ascribed  to  a  time  earlier  than  that  of 
A.soka  (circa  250  B.C.).  In  the  pre-Asoka  ar- 
jhitecture  of  India,  as  in  that  of  Burma  or  China 
it  the  present  day,  wood  was  solely  or  almost 
5olely  employed.  Even  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
3entury,  B.C.,  Megasthenes,  the  Greek  Ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Chandragupta,  grand- 
father of  Asoka,  describes  PataUputra,  the 
capital  of  the  Indian  monarch,  as  **  surrounded 
by  a  wooden  wall  pierced  with  loop-holes  for 
the  discharge  of  arrows."  If  the  capital  it- 
self was  thus  defended,  we  can  easily  infer  that 
the  architecture  of  the  period  was  wooden. 
And  long  long  after  stone  was  introduced  the 
lithic  styles  continued  to  be  influenced  by,  or 
copied  from,  the  wooden. 

Monumental  Pillars.— The  first  class  of 
works  that  we  have  to  notice  are  the  monu- 
mental pillars,  known  as  lats.  The  oldest  are 
the  monolithic  columns  of  Asoka,  nearly  thirty 
in  number,  of  which  ten  bear  his  inscriptions. 
Of  these  the  Lauriya-Nandangarh  colunm  in 
the  Champaran  District,  Tirhut,  is  practically 
uninjured.  The  capital  of  each  column,  like 
the  shaft,  was  monohthic,  and  comprised  three 
members,  viz.,  a  Persepohtan  bell,  abacus, 
and  crowning  sculpture  in  the  round.  By  far 
the  best  capital  of  Asoka's  time  was  that  ex- 
humed at  Samath  near  Benares.  The  four 
lions  standing  back  to  back  on  the  abacus  are 
carved  with  extraordinary  precision  and  ac- 
curacy. Of  the  post-Asokan  period  one  pil- 
lar (B.C.  150)  stands  to  the  north-east  of  Bes- 
nagar  in  the  Gwalior  State,  another  in  front  of 
the  cave  of  Karli  (A.D.  70),  and  a  third  at  Eran 
in  Central  Provinces  belonging  to  the  5th  Cen- 
tury, A.  D.  All  these  are  of  stone  ;  but  there 
is  one  of  iron  also.  It  is  near  the  Qutb  Minar 
at  Delhi,  and  an  inscription  on  it  speaks  of  its 
having  been  erected  by  a  king  called  Chandra, 
identified  with  Chandragupta  11.  (A.D.  375- 
413)  of  the  Gupta  dynasty.  It  is  wonderful 
*'  to  find  the  Hindus  at  that  age  forging  a  bar 
of  iron  larger  than  any  that  have  been  forged 
even  in  Europe  to  a  very  late  date,  and  not 
frequently  even  now.'*  Pillars  of  later  style 
are  found  all  over  the  country,  especially  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  No  less  than  twenty  exist 
in  the  South  Kanara  District.  A  particularly 
elegant  example  faces  a  Jaina  temple_  at  Muda- 
bidri,  not  far  from  Mangaloro. 

Topes. — Siupas,  known  as  dagabas  in  Ceylon 
and  commonly  called  Topes  in  North  India, 
were  constructed  either  for  the  safe  custody 
of  relics  liidden  in  a  chamber  often  near  the 
base  or  to  mark  the  scene  of  notable  events  in 
Buddhist  or  Jaina  legends.  Though  we  know 
that  the  ancient  Jainas  built  stupas,  no  specimen 
of  Jaina  stupas  is  now  extant.  Of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Buddhists,  the  great  Tope  of  Sanchi 
in  Bhopal,  is  the  most  intact  and  entire  of  its 
class.    It  consists  of  a  low  circular  drum  sup- 

Sorting  a  hemispherical  dome  of  less  diameter. 
Louud  the  drum  is  an  open  passage  for  circum- 


ambulation,  £tnd  the  whole  la  enclosed  by  a  mas- 
sive stone  railing  with  lofty  gates  facing  the 
cardinal  points.  The  gates  are  essentially 
wooden  in  character,  and  are  carved,  inside  and 
out,  with  elaborate  sculptures.  The  stupa  itself 
probably  belonged  to  the  time  of  Asoka,  but 
as  Sir  John  Marshall's  recent  explorations  hare 
conclusively  shown,  the  railing  and  the  gate- 
ways were  at  least  150  and  200  years  later,  res- 
pectively. Other  famous  Buddhist  stupas  that 
have  been  found  are  those  of  Bharhut  between 
Allahabad  and  Jubbulpore,  Amravati  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  Piprahwa  on  the  Ne- 
palcse  frontier.  The  tope  proper  at  Bharhut 
has  entirely  disappeared,  having  been  utilised 
for  building  villages,  and  what  remained  of  the 
rail  has  been  removed  to  the  Calcutta  Museunii, 
The  bas-reliefs  on  this  rail  which  contain  short 
inscriptions  and  thus  enable  one  to  identify 
the  scenes  sculptured  with  the  JataJcas  or  Birth 
Stories  of  Buddha  give  it  a  unique  value. 
The  stupa  at  Amravati  also  no  longer  exists, 
and  portions  of  its  rail,  which  is  unsurpassed 
in  point  of  elaboration  and  artistic  merit,  are 
now  in  the  British  and  Madras  Museums.  The 
stupa  at  Piprahwa  was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Peppe  in  1898,  and  a  steatite  or  soap-stone  re- 
liquary with  an  inscription  on  it  was  unearthed. 
The  inscription,  according  to  many  scholars, 
speaks  of  the  relics  being  of  Buddha  and  en- 
shrined by  his  kinsmen,  the  Sakyas.  And  we 
have  thus  here  one  of  the  stupas  that  were  erect- 
ed over  the  ashes  of  Buddha  immediately  after 
his  demise. 

Caves. — Of  the  rock  excavations  which  are 
one  of  the  wonders  of  India,  nine-tenths  belong 
to  Western  India.  The  most  important  groups 
of  caves  are  situated  in  Bhaja  Bedsa,  Karli, 
Kanheri,  Junnar,  and  Nasik  in  the  IBombay 
Presidency,  EUora  and  Ajanta  in  Nizam's 
Dominions,  Barabar  16  miles  north  of  Gaya,  and 
Udayagiri  and  Khandagiri  20  miles  from  Cut- 
tack  in  Orissa.  The  caves  belong  to  the  three 
principal  sects  into  which  ancient  India  was  di- 
vided, viz.,  the  Buddhists,  Hindus  and  Jainas. 
The  earliest  caves  so  far  discovered  are  those  of 
Barabar  which  were  excavated  by  Asoka  and 
his  grandson  Dasaratha,  and  dedicated  to  Aji- 
vikas,  a  naked  sect  founded  by  Makkhali  Gosala. 
This  refutes  the  theory  that  cave  archi- 
tecture was  of  Buddhist  origin.  The  next  ear- 
liest caves  are  those  of  Bhaja,  Pitalkhora  and 
cave  No.  9  at  Ajanta  and  No.  19  at  Nasik.  They 
have  been  assigned  to  200  B.C.  by  Eergusson  and 
Dr.  Burgess.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose from  Sir  John  Marshall's  recent  researches 
and  from  epigraphic  considerations  that  they  are 
considerably  more  modern.  The  Buddhist  caves 
are  of  two  types — the  chaityas  or  chapel  caves 
and  viAarrts  or  monasteries  for  the  residence  of 
monks.  The  first  are  with  vaulted  roofs  and 
horse-shoe  shaped  windows  over  the  entrance 
and  have  interiors  consisting  of  a  nave  and  side 
aisles  with  a  small  stupa  at  the  inner  circular  end. 
They  are  thus  remarkably  similar  to  Christian 
basilicas.  The  second  class  consist  of  a  hall 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  cells.  In  the  later 
viharas  there  was  a  sanctum  in  the  centre  of  the 
back  wall  containing  a  large  image  of  Buddha. 
Hardly  a  chaiiya  is  found  without  one  or  more 
.  viharas  adjoining  it.   Of  the  Hindu  cave  tern- 
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pies  that  at  Eleplianta  near  Bombay  is  perhaps , 
the  most  frequented.    It  is  dedicated  to  Siva  j 
end  is  not  earUer  than  the  7th  century  A.D, 
But  by  far  the  most  renowned  cave-temple  of 
the  Hindus  is  that  known  as  Kailasa  at  Ellora. 
It  is  on  the  model  of  a  complete  structural 
temple  but  carved  out  of  sohd  rock.    It  also  is 
dedicated  to  Siva  and  was  excavated  by  the  ' 
Rashtrakuta  king,    Krishna    I,    (A.  D.  768), 
who  may  still  be  seen  in  the  paintings  in  the  [ 
ceiUngs  of  the  upper  porch  of  the  main  shrine. 
Of  the  Jaina  caves  the  earliest  are  at  Khand- 
giri  and  Udayagiri  ;  those  of  the  mediajval  type,  ; 
in  India  Sabha  at  Ellora  ;  and  those  of  the  latest 
period,  at  Ankai  in  Nasik.  The  ceilings  of  many 
of  these  caves  were  once  adorned  with  fresco  ! 
paintings.    Perhaps,    the  best  preserved  among 
these  are  those  at   Ajanta,  which   were  exe- 
cuted   at  various  periods  between  350-C50  A.D. 
and  have  elicited    high  praise  as  works  of  art. 
C3pies  were  first  made  by  Major  Gill,  but  most  | 
of  them  perished  by  fire  at  the  Crystal  Palace  , 
in  1866.    The  lost  ones  were  again  copied  by  | 
John  Griffiths  of  the  Arts  School,  Bombay,  half 
of  whose  work  was  similarly  destroyed  by  a  fire  | 
at  South  Kensington.    They  were  last  copied  1 
by    Lady   Herringham  during  1909-11.    Her ! 
pictures,  which  are  in  full  scale,  are  at  present 
exhibited  at  the  Indian  Section  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert    Museum,  South  Kensington,  and 
have  been  reproduced  in  a  volume  brought  out 
by  the  India  Society. 

Gandhara  Monuments. — On  the  north-west 
frontier  of  India,  anciently  known  as  Gandhara, 
are  found  a  class  of  remains,  ruined  monasteries 
and  buried  stupas,  among  which  we  notice  for 
the  first  time  representations  of  Buddha  and 
the  Buddhist  pantheon.  The  free  use  of  Corinthi- 
an capitals,  friezes  of  nude  Erotes  bearing  a  long 
garland,  winged  Atlantes  without  number,  and 
a  host  of  individual  motifs  clearly  establish  the 
influence  of  Hellenistic  art.  The  mound  at 
Peshawar,  locally  known  as  SJiah-ji-ke-Dheri, 
which  was  explored  in  1909,  brought  to 
light  several  interesting  sculptures  of  this 
school  together  with  a  reliquary  casket,  the 
most  remarkable  bronze  object  of  the  Gandhara 
period.  The  inscription  on  the  casket  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  mound  bemg  the  stupa  raised 
over  the  bones  of  Buddha  by  the  Indo-Scy- 
thian  king  Kauishka.  They  were  presented 
by  Lord  Minto's  Government  to  the  Buddhists 
of  Burma  and  are  now  enshrined  at  Mandalay. 
To  about  the  same  age  belong  the  stupas  at 
Manikyala  in  the  Punjab  opened  by  Ranjit 
Singh's  French  Generals,  Ventura  and  Court, 
In  1830.  Some  of  them  contained  coins  ol 
Kanishka, 

Structural  Temples. — Of  this  class  we  have 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  at  Sanchi,  and 
another  at  Tigowa  in  the  Central  Provinces.  In 
South  India  we  have  two  more  examples,  viz., 
Lad  Khan  and  Durga  temples  at  Ailiole  in 
Bijapur.  All  these  belong  to  the  early  Gupta 
period  and  cannot  be  later  than  500  A.D.  The 
only  common  characteristic  is  fiat  roofs  without 
spire* of  any  kind.  In  other  respects  they  are 
entirely  different  and  already  here  we  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  two  styles,  Indo-Aryan  and 
Dravidian,  whose  differences  become  more  and 
more  pronounced  from  the  7th  century  onwards. 
In  the  Indo-Aryan  style,  the  most  prominent 
ines  tend  to  the  perpendicular,  and   in  the 


Dravidian  to  the  horizontal.  The  sah 
feature  of  the  former  again  is  the 
vlhnear  steeple,  and  of  the  latter,  the  pyrami 
tower.  The  most  notable  examples  of  the 
kind  are  to  be  found  among  the  temples  of  Bhu 
baneswar  in  Orissa,  Khajarah  in  Bundelkhand, 
Osia  in  Jodhpur,  and  Dilwara  on  Mount  Aba* 
One  of  the  best  known  groups  in  the  Dravidian 
style  is  that  of  the  ^lamallapuram  Baths,  of 
•  Seven  Pagodas  ',  on  the  seashore  to  the  south 
of  Madras.  They  are  each  hewn  out  of  a  block 
of  granite,  and  are  rather  models  of  temples 
than  ratlis.  They  are  the  earUe.st  examples  of 
typical  Dravidian  architecture,  and  belong  to 
the  7th  century.  To  the  same  age  has  to  be 
assigned  the  temple  of  Kailasanath  at  Conjee- 
veram,  and  to  the  following  century'some  of  the 
temples  at  Aihole  and  Pattadkal  oi  the  Bijapur 
District,  Bombay  Presidency,  and  the  moiKi- 
hthic  temple  of  Kailasa  at  Ellora,  referred  to 
above.  Of  the  later  Dravidian  style  the  gr*  at 
temple  at  Tanjore  and  the  Srirangam  tcini  le 
of  Trichinopoly  are  the  best  examples. 

Intermediate  between  these  two  main  styles 
comes  the  architecture  of  the  Deccan,  called 
Cliaiukyan  by  Eergusson.  In  this  style  the 
plan  becomes  polygonal  and  star-shaped  instead 
of  quadrangular ;  and  the  high-storeyed  spire 
is  converted  into  a  low  pyramid  in  which 
the  horizontal  treatment  of  the  Dravidian  is 
combined  with  the  perpendicular  of  the  Indo- 
Aryan.  Some  fine  examples  of  this  type  exist, 
at  Dambal,  Kattihah,  TiUiwalh  and  Hangal  in 
Dharwar,  Bombay  Presidency,  and  at  Ittagi 
and  Warangal  in  Nizam's  Dominions.  But 
it  is  in  Mysore  among  the  temples  at  Hallebid, 
Bclur,  and  Somnathpur  that  the  style  is  found 
in  its  full  perfection. 

Inscriptions. — We  now  come  to  inscrip- 
tions, of  which  numbers  have  been  brought  to 
light  in  India.  They  have  been  engraved  on 
varieties  of  materials,  but  principally  on  stone 
and  copper.  The  earhest  of  these  are  found 
incised  in  two  distinct  kinds  of  alphabet,  known 
as  Brahmi  and  Kharoshthi.  The  Brahmi  was 
read  from  left  to  right,  and  from  it  have  been 
evolved  all  the  modern  vernacular  scripts  of 
India.  The  Kharoshthi  was  written  from  right 
to  left,  and  was  a  modified  form  of  an  ancient 
Aramaic  alphabet  introduced  into  the  Punjab 
during  the  period  of  the  Persian  domination 
in  the  5th  century,  B.C.  It  was  prevalent  up  to 
the  4th  century,  A.D.,  and  was  supplanted  by 
the  Brahmi.  The  earhest  dateable  inscriptions 
are  the  celebrated  edicts  of  Asoka.  One  group 
of  these  has  been  engraved  on  rocks,  and  an- 
other on  pillars.  They  have  been  found  from 
Shahbazgarhi  40  miles  north-east  of  Peshawar 
to  Nighva  in  the  Nepal  Tarai,  from  Girnar  in 
Kathiawar  to  Dhauli  in  Orissa,  from  Kalsi  in  the 
Lower  Himalayas  to  Siddapur  in  Mysore,  show- 
ing by  the  way  the  vast  extent  of  territory  held 
by  him.  The  reference  in  his  Rock  Edicts  to 
the  five  contemporary  Greek  Princes,  Antio- 
chus  II.  of  Syria,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
so  forth  is  exceedingly  interesting^  and  fixes 
B.C.  269  as  the  date  of  his  coronation.  His 
Rummindei  pillar  inscription,  again,  discover- 
ed in  Nepal  Tarai,  now  settles,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  birth-place  of  Buddha  which  was  for  long 
disputed.  Another  noteworthy  record  is  the 
inscription  of  the  Besnagar  pillar.  The  pillar 
had  been  known  for  along  time,  but  Sir  John 
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Marshall  was  the  first  to  notice  the  inscription 
3n  it.  It  records  the  erection  of  this  column, 
which  was  a  Garuda  pillar,  in  honour  of  the 
^od  Vasudeva  by  one  Heliodoros,  son  of  Dion, 
who  is  described  as  an  envoy  of  King  Antial- 
kidas  of  Taxila.  Heliodorous  is  herein  called 
a  Bhagavata,  which  shows  that  though  a  Greek 
lie  had  become  a  Hindu  and  presumably  a 
Vaishnava.  Another  inscription  worth  noticing 
and  especially  in  this  connection  is  that  of 
Cave  No.  10  at  Nasik.  The  donor  of  this  cave, 
Ushavadata,  who  calls  himself  a  Saka  and  was 
thus  an  Indo-Scythian,  is  therein  spoken  of  as 
having  granted  three  hundred  thousand  kine 
and  sixteen  villages  to  gods  and  Brahmans 
and  as  having  annually  fed  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Brahmans.  Here  is  another  instance  of  a 
foreigner  having  embraced  Hinduism.  Thus  for 
the  political,  social,  economical  and  religious 
history  of  India  at  the  different  periods  the 
inscriptions  are  invaluable  records,  and  are  the 
only  light  but  for  which  we  are  *  forlorn  and 
blind.' 

Saracenic  Architecture. — This  begins  in 
India  with  the  13th  century  after  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  Muhammacians. 
Their  first  mosques  were  constructed  of  the 
materials  of  Hindu  and  Jaina  temples,  and  some- 
times with  comparatively  slight  alterations.  The 
mosque  called  Adhai-din-ka-jhompra  at  Ajmer 
and  that  near  the  Qutb  Minar  are  instances  of 
this  kind.  The  Muhammadan  architecture 
of  India  varied  at  different  periods  and  under 
the  various  dynasties,  imperial  and  local.  The 
early  Pathan  architecture  ol  Delhi  was  massive 
and  at  the  same  time  was  characterised  by 
elaborate  richness  of  ornamentation.  The  Qutb 
Minar  and  tombs  of  Altamsh  and  Ala-ud-din 
Khilji  are  typical  examples.  Of  the  Sharqi 
style  we  have  three  mosques  in  Jaunpur  with 
several  tombs.  At  Mandu  in  the  Dhar  State,  a 
third  form  of  Saracenic  architecture  sprung  up, 
and  we  have  here  the  Jami  Masjid,  Hoshang's 
tomb,  Jahaz  Mahall  and  Hindola  Mahall  as 
the  most  notable  instances  of  the  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  styles  of  the  Malwa  Pathans.  The 
Muhammadans  of  Bengal  again  developed  their 
own  style,  and  Pandua,  Malda,  and  Gaur  teem 
with  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  of  this  type,  the 

,  important  of  which  are  the  Adina  Masjid  of 
Sikandar  Shah,  the  Elakhi  mosque,  Kadam 
Rasul  Masjid,  and  so  forth.  The  Bahmani 
dynasty  of  Gulbarga  and  Bidar  were  also  great 
builders,  and  adorned  their  capitals  with  impor- 
tant buildings.  The  most  striking  of  these  is 
the  great  mosque  of  Gulbarga,  which  differs 
from  all  mosques  in  India  in  having  the  whole 
central  area  covered  over  so  that  what  in  others 
would  be  an  open  court  is  here  roofed  by  sixty- 
three  small  domes.  "  Of  the  various  forms 
which  the  Saracenic  architecture  assumed, " 
says  Fergusson,  *'  that  of  Ahmedabad  may 
probably  be  considered  to  be  the  most  elegant." 
It  is  notable  for  its  carved  stone  work  ;  and  the 

'  worK  of  the  perforated  stone  windows  in  Sidi 
Sayyid's  mosque,  the  carved  niches  of  the 
minarsof  many  other  mosques,  the  sculptured 

'  Mihrabs  and  domed  and  panelled  roofs  is  so 
exquisite  that  it  will  rival  anything  of  the  sort 
executed  elsewhere  at  any  period.  No  other 
style  is  so  essentially  Hindu.  In  complete  con- 
trast with  this  was  the  form  of  architecture 
employed  by  the  Adil  Shahi  dynasty  of  Bija- 


pur.  There  is  here  relatively  little  trace  of 
Hindu  forms  or  details.  The  principal  buildings 
now  left  at  Bijapur  are  the  Jami  Masjid, 
Gagan  Mahall,  Mihtar  Mahall,  Ibrahim  Bauza 
and  mosque  and  the  Gol  Gumbaz.  Like  their 
predecessors,  the  Pathans  of  Delhi,  the  Moghuls 
were  a  great  building  race.  Their  style  first 
began  to  evolve  itself  during  the  reign  of  Akbar 
in  a  combination  of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
features.  Noteworthy  among  the  emperor's 
buildings  are  the  tomb  of  Humayuri,  and  the 
palaces  at  Fatehpur,  Sikri  and  Agra.  Of 
Jehangir's  time  his  mosque  at  Lahore  and  the 
tomb  of  Itimad-ud-daula  are  the  most  typical 
structures.  "The  force  and  originality  of  the 
style  gave  way  under  Shah  Jahan  to  a  delicate 
elegance  and  refinement  of  detail.  "  And  it 
was  during  his  reign  that  the  most  splendid  of 
the  Moghul  tombs,  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  the 
tomb  of  his  wife  Mumtaz  Mahail,  was  con- 
structed. The  Moti  Masjid  in  Agra  Fort  is 
another  surpassingly  pure  and  elegant  monu- 
ment of  his  time. 

Archaeological      Department. — As  the 

archaeological  monuments  of  India  must  at- 
tract the  attention  of  all  inteUigent  visitors,  they 
would  naturally  feel  desirous  to  know  something 
of  the  Archaeological  Department.  The  work 
of  this  Department  is  primarily  two-fold,  con- 
servation, and  research  and  exploration.  None 
but  spasmodic  efforts  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  Government  in  these  directions  till  1870  when 
they  established  the  Archaeological  Survey  of 
India  and  entrusted  it  to  General  (afterwards 
Sir)  Alexander  Cunningham,  who  was  also  the 
first  Director-General  of  Archaeology.  The 
next  advance  was  the  initiation  of  the  local  Sur- 
veys in  Bombay  and  Madras  three  years  after. 
The  work  of  these  Surveys,  however,  was  res- 
tricted to  antiquarian  research  and  descrip- 
tion of  monuments,  and  the  task  of  conserving 
old  buildings  was  left  to  the  fitful  efforts  of  the 
local  Governments,  often  without  expert  guid- 
ance or  control.  It  was  only  in  1878  that  tho 
Government  of  India  under  Lord  Lytton  awoke 
to  this  deplorable  condition,  and  sanctioned 
a  sum  of  3|.  lakhs  to  the  repair  of  monuments  in 
United  Provinces,  and  soon  after  appointed  a 
conservator.  Major  Cole,  who  did  useful  work  for 
three  years.  Then  a  reaction  set  in,  and  his 
post  and  that  of  the  Director-General  were 
abolished.  The  first  systematic  step  towards  re- 
cognising official  responsibility  in  conservation 
matters  was  taker  by  Lord  Curzon's  Government, 
who  established  the  seven  Archaeological  Circles 
that  now  obtain,  placed  them  on  a  permanent 
footing,  and  united  them  together  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  Director-General,  provision  being  also 
made  lor  subsidising  local  Governments  out  ol 
imperial  funds,  when  necessary.  The  Ancient 
Monuments  Preservation  Act  was  passed  for 
the  protection  of  historic  monuments  and  relics 
especially  in  private  possession  and  also  for  State 
control  over  the  excavation  of  ancient  sites  and 
traffic  in  antiquities.  Under  the  direction  of  Sir 
John  Marshall,  Kt.,  Cl.E.,  Director-General  of 
Archaeology,  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
campaign  of  repair  has  been  prosecuted,  and 
the  result  of  it  is  manifest  in  the  present 
altered  conditions  of  old  buildings.  One  has 
only  to  see  for  example  the  Moghul  buildings 
at  Agra,  Delhi,  Lahore  and  Ajmer,  in  order  to 
be  convinced  how  the  work  of  careful  reconstrue* 
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Taxila  or  Takshasila,  the  seat  of  th«  anciefl 
Hindu  University,  Patna  or  Fataliputra,  th 
Mauryan  capital,  Besnagar  or  the  ancient 
Vidisa,  and  so  forth.  The  results  achieve 
especially  at  the  last  three  places,  are  of  a  se 
sational  character.  At  Taxila  Sir  John  h 
brought  to  light  the  remains  of  a  palace  of  t 
Assyrian  style  and  a  massive  and  imposi 
temple  dedicated  to  Zoroastrian  worship  an 
resembling  a  Greek  peripteral  temple  with  t 
addition  of  a  solid  tower  of  the  Likkurat  ty 
rising  behind  the  shrine.  At  Patna  Dr.  D. 
Spooner  has  found  traces  of  a  Mauryan  pala 
which  is  an  actual  replica  of  the  Achsemenl 
palace  at  Persepolis.  At  Besnagar  ]\Ir.  B. 
Bhandarkar  has  excavated  a  temple  of  Vasude 
of  the  third  century  B.C.,  which  proves  to 
the  oldest  of  all  Hindu  shrines  in  India.  Anion 
other  results  of  this  excavation  is  the  notewor- 
thy discovery  that  the  art  of  forging  steel  was 
practised  in  India  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  and  that  mortar  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  brick  masonry  at  least  as  earlj^ 
as  the  third  century  B.C. 


tion  and  repair  has  converted  these  decayed  and 
desecrated  monuments  with  their  modem  ex- 
crescences into  edifices  of  unrivalled  loveli- 
ness. Another  noteworthy  feature  of  this  work 
has  been  the  rescue  of  many  of  these  buildings 
from  profane  and  sacrilegious  uses.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  superb  Pearl  Mosque  of  Jahangii 
in  the  Lahore  Fort  contained  a  Government  trea- 
sury, and  the  Sleeping  Hall  of  Shah  Jahan  served 
as  a  Church  for  the  British  troops.  At  Bija- 
pur  two  mosques  have  been  recovered,  one  of 
which  was  used  as  L)ak  Bungalow  and  the  other 
as  Post  Office.  The  local  Kutcherry  has  now 
been  expelled  from  the  lovely  musjid  of  Sidi 
Sayyid  at  Ahmedabad.  The  Cave  temples  at 
Trichinopoly  are  no  longer  godowns.  Xor  has 
research  work  been  in  any  way  neglected 
under  the  new  order  of  things.  A  unique 
feature  of  it  for  the  first  time  introduced 
under  the  guidance  and  advice  of  Sir  John  Mar- 
shall has  been  the  scientific  excavation  of  buried 
sites,  such  as  Samath  where  Buddha  preached 
his  first  sermon,  Kasia  or  Husinara  where  he 
died,   Saheth-Maheth   the   ancient  Srasvasti, 
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T!ie  approximate  standard  time  of  High  Water  may  be  found  by  adding  to,  or  subtract* 
ing  from,  the  time  of  High  Water  at  London  Bridge,  given  in  the  calendar,  the  corrections 
given  as  below  : — 

Gibraltar  sub,  0  22 

Malta   add    1  34: 

Karachi   sub.  2  33 

Bombay  ,»     1  44 

Goa   „     2  44 

Pomt  de  Galle   add   0  n 

Madras   sub,  5  6 

Calcutta  sub.   0  19 

Rangoon  Town   add   2  41 


Rangoon  River  Entrance  . .  add 

Penang    sub, 

Singapore   •       •  •  »» 

Hongkong  », 

Shanghai    » 

Yokohama   cidd 

Valparaiso  . .       . .       . .       •  •  sub, 

Buenos  Ayres    (^d 

Monte  Video        •  •      •  •      • .  ft 


H. 

1 
1 

3 
4 
0 
3 
4 
4 
0 
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Next  to  the  complexion  of  the  people,  which 
varies  from  fair  to  black,  the  tourist's  atten- 
tion in  India  is  drawn  by  their  dress  and  per- 
sonal decoration.  In  its  simplest  form  a  Hindu's 
dress  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the 
loins.  Many  an  ascetic,  who  regards  dress 
as  a  luxury,  wears  nothing  more,  and  he  would 
dispense  with  e\en  so  much  if  the  police  al- 
lowed him  to.  The  Mahomedan  always  covers 
his  legs,  generally  with  trousers,  sometimes 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  the  waist  and 
reaching  to  the  ankles.  Hill  men  and  women, 
who  at  one  time  wore  a  few  leaves  before  and 
behind  and  were  totally  innocent  of  clothing, 
do  not  appear  to-day  within  the  precincts  of 
civilisation  and  will  not  meet  the  tourist's 
eye.  Children,  either  absolutely  nude  or  with 
a  piece  of  metal  hanging  from  the  waist  in 
front,  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  in  the  most 
advanced  cities,  and  in  the  hojies  of  the  rich. 
The  child  Krishna,  with  all  the  jewels  on  his 
person  is  nude  in  his  pictures  and  images. 

Dress. — The  next  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Hindu  dress  brings  the  loincloth  nearly 
down  to  the  feet.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  as 
in  Burma,  the  ends  are  left  loose  in  front.  In 
the  greater  part  of  India,  they  are  tucked  up 
behind — a  fashion  which  is  supposed  to  befit 
the  warrior,  or  one  end  is  gathered  up  in  folds 
before  and  the  other  tucked  up  behind.  The 
simplest  dress  for  the  trunk  is  a  scarf  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  or  round  both  the  shoul- 
ders like  a  Roman  toga.  Under  this  garment 
Is  often  worn  a  coat  or  a  shirt.  When  an 
Indian  appears  in  his  full  indigenous  dress,  he 
wears  a  long  robe,  reaching  at  least  down  to 
the  calves  :  the  sleeves  may  be  wide,  or  long 
and  sometimes  puckered  from  the  wrist  to  the 
elbow'.  Before  Europeans  introduced  buttons, 
a  coat  was  fastened  by  ribbons,  and  the  fashion 
is  not  obsolete.  The  Mahomedan  prefers  to 
button  his  coat  to  the  left,  the  Hindu  to  the 
right.  A  shawl  is  tied  round  the  waist  over 
the  long  coat,  and  serves  as  a  belt,  in  which 
one  may  carry  money  or  a  weapon,  if  allowed. 
The  greatest  variety  is  shown  in  the  head- 
dress. More  than  seventy  shapes  of  caps, 
hats,  and  turbans,  may  be  seen  in  the  city  of 
Bombay.  In  the  Punjab  and  the  United 
Provinces,  in  Bengal,  in  Burma  and  in  Madras 
other  varieties  prevail.  Cones  and  cylinders, 
domes  and  truncated  pyramids,  high  and  low, 
with  sides  at  different  angles :  folded  brims, 
projecting  brims :  long  strips  of  cloth  wound 
round  the  head  or  the  cap  in  all  possible  ways, 
ingenuity  culminating  perhaps  in  the  "  parrot's 
beak  "  of  the  Maratha  turban — all  these  fashions 
have  been  evolved  by  different  communities 
and  in  different  places,  so  that  a  trained  eye 
can  tell  from  the  head-covering  whether  the 
wearer  is  a  Hindu,  Mahomedan  or  parsi,  and 
whether  he  hails  from  Poona  or  Dharvvar. 
Ahmedabad  or  Bhavnagar. 

Fashion  Variations. — Fashions  often  vary 
with  climate  and  occupation.  The  Bombay 
fisherman  may  wear  a  short  coat  and  a  cap, 
and  may  carry  a  watch  in  his  pocket ;  yet,  as 
tie  must  work  for  long  hours  in  water;  he  would 
act  cover  his  legs,  but  suspend  only  a  coloured 
ierchief  from  his  waist  in  front.  The  Pathan 
ol  the  cold  north-west  affects  loose  baggy 


trousers,  a  tall  head-dress  befitting  his  stature 
and  covers  his  ears  with  its  folds  as  if  to  keep 
off  cold.  The  poorer  people  in  Bengal  and 
Madras  do  not  cover  their  heads,  except  when 
they  work  in  the  sun  or  must  appear  respect- 
able. Many  well-to-do  Indians  wear  European 
dress  at  the  present  day,  or  a  compromise 
between  the  Indian  and  European  costumes, 
notably  the  Indian  Christians  and  Parsis.  Most 
Parsis  however  have  retained  their  own  head- 
dress, and  many  have  not  borrowed  the  Euro- 
pean collar  and  cuffs.  The  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  use  shoes :  those  who  can  afford 
them  wear  sandals,  slippers  and  shoes,  and  a  few 
cover  their  feet  with  stockings  and  boots  after 
the  European  fashion  in  public. 

Women's  Costumes. — The  usual  dress  of  a 
woman  consists  of  a  long  piece  of  cloth  tied 
round  the  waist,  with  folds  in  front,  and  one 
end  brought  over  the  shoulder  or  the  head. 
The  folds  are  sometimes  drawn  in  and  tucked 
up  behind.  In  the  greater  part  of  India  women 
wear  a  bodice :  on  the  Malabar  coast  many  do 
not,  but  merely  throw  a  piece  of  cloth  over  the 
breast.  In  some  communities  petticoats,  or 
drawers,  or  both  are  worn.  Many  Mussalman 
ladies  wear  gowns  and  scarfs  over  them.  The 
vast  majority  of  Mahomedan  women  are  goshtty 
and  their  dress  and  persons  are  hidden  by  a 
veil  when  they  appear  in  public :  a  few  converts 
from  Hinduism  have  not  borrowed  the  custom. 
In  Northern  India  Hindu  women  have  gene- 
rally adopted  the  Mussalman  practice  of  seclu- 
sion. In  the  Dekhan  and  n  Southern  India 
they  have  not. 

As  a  rule  the  hair  is  daily  oiled,  combed, 
parted  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  plaited  and 
rolled  into  a  chignon,  by  most  women.  Among 
high  caste  Hindu  widows  sometimes  shave 
their  heads  in  imitation  of  certain  ascetics,  or 
monk?  and  nuns.  Hindu  men  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  completely  shave  their  heads,  Mahomcdans 
in  most  cases  do.  The'former  generally  remova 
the  hair  from  a  part  of  the  head  in  front,  over 
the  temples,  and  near  the  neck,  and  grow  it  in 
the  centre,  the  quantity  grown  depending 
upon  the  fancy  of  the  individual.  Nowadays 
many  keep  the  hair  cropped  in  the  European 
fashion,  which  is  also  followed  by  Parsis  and 
Indian  Christians.  Most  Mussalmans  grow 
beards,  most  Hindus  do  not,  except  in  Bengal 
and  elsewhere,  where  the  Mahomedan  influence 
was  paramount  in  the  past.  Parsis  and  Chris- 
tians follow  their  individual  inclinations.  Hindu 
ascetics,  known  as  Sadhus  or  Bairagis  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Sanyasis,  do  not  clip  their 
hair,  and  generally  coil  the  uncombed  hair  of 
the  head  into  a  crest,  in  imitation  of  the  god 
Shiva. 

Hindu  women  wear  more  ornaments  than 
others  of  the  corresponding  grade  in  society. 
Ornaments  bedeck  the  head,  the  ears,  the  nose 
the  neck,  the  arms,  wrists,  fingers,  the  waist — 
until  motherhood  is  attained,  and  by  some 
even  later — and  the  toes.  Children  wear 
anklets.  Each  community  affects  its  peculiar 
ornaments,  though  imitation  s  not  uncommon. 
Serpents  with  several  heads,  and  flowers,  like 
the  lotus,  the  rose,  and  the  champaka,;are  among 
the  most  popular  object  or  representation  in 
gold  or  silver. 
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Caste  Marks. — Caste  marks  constitute  a 
mode  of  personal  decoration  peculiar  to  Hindus, 
especially  of  the  higher  castes.  The  simplest 
mark  is  a  round  spot  on  the  forehead  It 
represents  prosperity  or  joy,  and  is  omitted  in 
mourning  and  on  fast-days.  It  may  be  red, 
or  yellowish  as  when  it  is  made  with  ground 
sandalwood  paste.  The  worshippers  of  Vishnu 
draw  a  vertical  line  across  the  spot,  and  as 
Lakshmi  is  the  goddess  of  prosperity,  it  is  said 
to  represent  her.  A  more  elaborate  mark  on 
the  forehead  has  the  shape  of  U  or  V,  generally 
with  the  central  line,  sometimes  without  it, 
and  represents  Vishnu's  foot.  The  worship- 
pers of  Shiva  adopt  horizontal  lines,  made  with 
sandalwood  paste  or  ashes.  Some  Vaishnavas 
stamp  their  temples,  near  the  corners  of  the 
eyes,  with  figures  of  Vishnu's  conch  and  disc. 
Other  parts  of  the  body  are  also  similarly 
marked.  The  material  used  is  a  kind  of  yel- 
loivish  clay.  To  smear  the  arms  and  the  chest 
with  sandalwood  paste  is  a  favourite  kind  of 
toilet,  especially  in  the  hot  season.  Beads  of 
Tulsi  or  sacred  Basil,  and  berries  of  Rudraksha 
elaocarpus  ganitrus,  strung  together  are  worn 
round  their  necks  by  Vaishnavas  and  Shaivas, 
respectively.  The  Lingayats,  a  Shaiva  sectj 
suspend  from  their  necks  a  metallic  casket 
containing  the  Linga  or  phallus  of  their  god. 
Bairagis,  ascetics,  besides  wearing  Rudraksha 
rosaries  round  their  necks  and  matted  hair, 
smear  their  bodies  with  ashes,  lleligious 
mendicants  suspend  from  their  necks  figures 
of  the  gods  in  whose  name  they  beg.  Strings 
of  cowries  may  also  be  seen  round  their  necks. 
Muslim  dervishes  sometimes  carry  peacock's 
feathers. 

Hindu  women  mark  their  foreheads  with  a 
red  spot  or  horizontal  line.  High  caste  widows 
are  forbidden  to  exhibit  this  sign  of  happiness, 
as  also  to  deck  themselves  with  flowers  or 
ornaments.  Flowers  are  worn  in  the  chignon. 
Hindu  women  smear  their  faces,  arms,  and  feet 
sometimes  with  a  paste  of  turmeric,  so  that 
they  may  shine  like  gold.  The  choice  of  the 
same  colour  for  different  purposes  cannot 
always  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  The 
red  liquid  with  which  the  evil  eye  is  averted 
may  be  a  substitute  for  the  blood  of  the  animal 
slaughtered  for  the  purpose  in  former  times. 
Tn  many  other  cases  this  colour  has  no  such 
associations .  The  Muslim  dervish  affects  green, 
the  Sikli  Akali  is  fond  of  blue,  the  Sanyasi 
adopts  orange  for  his  robe,  and  no  reason  can 
be  assigned  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Shiva. — India  is  a  land  of  temples,  mos- 
ques and  shrines,  and  the  Hindu  finds  at  every 
turn  some  supernatural  power  to  be  appeased. 
Shiva  has  the  largest  number  of  worshippers. 
He  has  three  eyes,  one  in  his  forehead,  a  moon's 
crescent  in  his  matted  hair,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  coil  a  woman's  face  representing  the  river 
Ganges.  His  abode  is  the  Mount  Kailas  in  the 
Himalayas,  from  which  the  river  takes  its 
source.  Hound  his  neck  and  about  his  ears 
and  limbs  are  serpents,  and  he  also  wears  a 
necklace  of  skulls.  In  his  hands  are  several 
weapons^  especially  a  trident,  a  bow,  and  a 
thunderbolt,  and  also  a  drum  which  he  sounds 
while  dancing  for  he  is  very  fond  of  this  exer- 
cise. He  sits  on  a  tiger's  skin,  and  his  vehicle 
is  a  white  bull.  His  wife  Parvati  and  his  son 
Ganesha  sit  on  his  thighs.   An  esoteric  mean- 


ing is  attached  to  every  part  of  his  physical 
personality.  The  three  eyes  denote  an  insight 
into  the  past,  present  and  future  :  the  moon, 
the  serpents,  and  the  skulls  denote  months, 
years  and  cycles,  for  Shiva  is  a  personification 
of  time,  the  great  destroyer.  He  is  also  wor- 
shipped as  a  Linga  or  phallus  which  represents 
creative  energy. 

Ganpat. — Ganesh  or  Ganpati,  the  con. 
troller  of  all  powers  of  evil  subject  to  Shiva,  is 
worshipped  by  all  sects  throughout  India. 
Every  undertaking  is  begun  with  a  prayer  to 
him.  He  has  the  head  of  an  elephant,  a  large 
abdomen,  serpents  about  his  waist  and  wTists, 
seve.al  weapons  in  his  hands,  and  a  piece  of  his 
tusk  in  one  hand.  He  is  said  to  have  broken 
it  off  when  he  wanted  to  attack  the  moon  for 
ridiculing  him.  The  different  parts  of  his  body 
are  also  esoteiically  explained.  His  vehicle  is 
a  rat. 

Parvati. — Parvati,  the  female  energy  of 
Shiva,  is  worshipped  under  various  names  and 
forms.  She  is  at  the  head  of  all  female  super- 
natural powers,  many  of  whom  are  her  own 
manifestations.  Some  are  benign  and  beau- 
tiful, others  terrible  and  ugly.  Kali,  the  tute- 
lary deity  of  Kalighat  or  Calcutta,  is  one  of  her 
fierce  manifestations.  In  this  form  she  is 
black  :  a  tongue  smeared  with  blood  projects 
from  her  gaping  mouth  :  besides  her  weapons, 
she  carries  corpses  in  her  hands,  and  round  her 
neck  are  skulls.  Bombay  also  takci  its  name 
from  a  goddess,  Mumbadevi.  Gouri,  to  whom 
offerings  are  made  in  Indian  homes  at  an  annual 
festival,  is  benign.  On  the  other  hand  the 
epidemic  diseases  like  the  plague  and  small- 
pox are  caused  by  certain  goddesses  or 
"  mothers.'* 

i  Vishnu,  the  second  member  of  the  Hindu 
trinity,  is  the  most  popular  deity  next  to'Shiva. 

I  He  is  worshipped  through  his  several  incarna- 
tions as  well  as  his  original  personality.  His 
home  is  the  ocean  of  milk,  where  he  reclines 
on  the  coils  of  a  huge,  many-headed  serpent. 
At  his  feet  sits  Lakshmi,  shampooing  his  legs. 
From  his  navel  issues  a  lotus,  on  which  is  seated 
Brahma,  the  third  member  of  the  trinity.  In 
his  hands  are  the  conch,  which  he  blows  on  the 
battlefield,  and  the  disc,  with  which  the  heads 
of  his  enemies  are  severed.  Bound  his  neck  are 
garlands  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  on  his 
breast  are  shining  jewels.  As  Shiva  represents 
destruction,  Vishnu  represents  protection,  and 
his  son  is  the  god  of  love.  To  carry  on  the 
work  of  protection,  he  incarnates  himself  from 
time  to  time,  and  more  temples  are  dedicated 
nowadays  to  his  most  popular  incarnations, 
Rama  and  Krishna,  than  to  his  original  per- 
sonality. Rama  is  a  human  figure,  with  a 
bow  in  one  of  his  hands.  He  is  always  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  Sita,  often  by  his  brother 
Lakshmana,  and  at  his  feet,  or  standing  before 
him  with  joined  hands,  is  Hanuman,  the  monkey 
chieftain,  who  assisted  him  in  his  expedition 
against  Ravana,  the  abductor  of  his  wife. 
Krishna  is  also  a  human  figure,  generally  re- 
presented as  playing  on  a  flute,  with  which  lifi 
charmed  the  damsels  of  his  city,  esotericallk 
explained  to  mean  his  devotees. 

Brahma  is  seldom  worshipped :  only  B 
couple  of  temples  dedicated  to  ^him  have  JW^ 
been  discovered  in  ail  India*  jr' 
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Minor  Deities. — The  minor  gods  and  god- 
desses and  the  deified  heroes  and  heroines  who 
till  the  Hindu  pantheon,  and  to  whom  shrines 
are  erected  and  worship  is  offered,  constitute  a 
legion.  Many  of  them  enjoy  a  local  reputa- 
tion, are  unlmown  to  sacred  literature,  and  are 
worshipped  chiefly  by  the  lower  classes.  Some 
of  them,  though  not  mentioned  in  ancient  lite- 
rature, are  celebrated  in  the  works  of  modern 
saints. 

The  Jains  in  their  temples,  adore  the 
sacred  personages  who  founded  and  developed 
their  sect,  and  venerate  some  of  the  deities 
common  to  Hinduism.  But  their  view  of 
Divinity  is  different  from  the  Hindu  concep- 
tion, and  in  the  opinion  of  Hindu  theologians 
they  are  atheists.  So  also  the  Buddhists  of 
Burma  pay  almost  the  same  veneration  to 
Prince  Siddhartha  as  if  he  was  a  god,  and 
indeed  elevate  him  above  the  Hindu  gods,  but 
from  the  Hindu  standpoint  they  are  also 
atheists. 

Images. — Besides  invisible  powers  and  dei- 
fied persons,  the  Hindus  venerate  certain 
animals,  trees  and  inanimate  objects.  This 
veneration  must  have  originated  in  gratitude, 
fear,  wonder,  and  belief  in  spirits  as  the  cause 
of  all  good  or  harm.  Some  of  the  animals  are 
vehicles  of  certain  gods  and  goddesses — the 
eagle  of  Vishnu  :  the  swan  of  Brahma :  the 
poacoclc  of  Saraswati :  Hanuraan,  the  monkey, 
of  Rama :  one  serpent  upholds  the  earth,  an- 
other makes  Vishnu's  bed  :  elephants  support 
the  ends  of  the  universe,  besides  one  such 
animal  being  Indra's  vehicle :  the  goddess 
Durga  or  Kali  rides  on  a  tiger :  one  of  Vishnu's 
incarnations  was  partly  man  and  partly  lion. 
The  cow  is  a  useful  animal :  to  the  Brahman 
vegetarian  her  milk  is  indispensable,  and  he 
treats  her  as  his  mother.  So  did  the  Kishi  of 
old,  wlio  often  subsisted  on  milk  and  fruits  and 
roots.  To  the  agriculturist  cattle  are  indis- 
pensable. The  snake  excites  fear.  Stones,  on 
which  the  image  of  a  serpent  is  carved,  may  be 


seen  under  many  trees  by  the  roadside.  The 
principal  trees  and  plants  worshipped  are  the 
Sacred  Fig  or  Pipal,  the  Banyan,  the  Sacred 
Basil,  the  Bilva  or  Wood  Apple,  the  Asoka,  and 
the  Acacia.  They  are  in  one  way  or  another 
associated  with  some  deity.  The  sun,  the 
moon,  and  certain  planets  are  among  the  hea- 
venly bodies  venerated.  The  ocean  and  certain 
great  rivers  are  held  sacred.  Certain  moun- 
tains, perhaps  because  they  are  the  abodes  of 
gods  and  Rishis,  are  holy.  Pebbles  from  the 
Gandaki  and  the  Narmada,  which  have  curious 
lines  upon  them,  are  worshipped  in  many  house- 
holds and  temples. 

Worship. — Without  going  into  a  temple,  one 
can  get  a  fair  idea  of  image  worship  by  seeing 
how  a  serpent-stone  is  treated  under  a  tree. 
It  is  washed,  smeared  with  sandal,  decorated 
with  flowers  :  food  in  a  vessel  is  placed  before 
it,  lamps  are  waved,  and  the  worshipper  goes 
round  it,  and  bows  down  his  head,  or  pros- 
trates himself  before  the  image.  In  a  temple 
larger  bells  are  used  than  the  small  ones  that 
are  brought  to  such  a  place  :  jewels  are  placed 
on  the  idol :  and  the  offerings  are  on  a  larger 
scale.  Idols  are  carried  in  public  procession  in 
palanquins  or  cars.  The  lower  classes  sacri- 
fice animals  before  their  gods  and  goddesses. 

Domestic  Life. — Of  the  daily  domestic  life 
of  the  people  a  tourist  cannot  see  much.  He 
may  see  a  marriage  or  funeral  procession.  In 
the  former  he  may  notice  how  a  bridegroom  or 
bride  is  decorated  :  the  latter  may  shock  him, 
for  a  Hindu  dead  body  is  generally  carried  on 
a  few  pieces  of  bamboo  lashed  together  :  a  thin 
cloth  is  thrown  over  it  and  the  body  is  tied  to 
the  frame.  The  Mahomedan  bier  is  more 
decent,  and  resembles  the  Christian  coffin. 
Some  Hindus,  however,  carry  the  dead  to  the 
burial  ground  in  a  palanquin  with  great  pomp. 
The  higher  castes  cremate  the  dead :  others 
bury  them.  Burial  is  also  the  custom  of  the 
Muslims,  and  the  Parsis  expose  the  dead  in 
Towers  of  Silence. 
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The  personal  name  of  most  Hindus  denotes 
a  material  object,  colour,  or  quality,  an  animal, 
a  relationship,  or  a  deity.  The  uneducated 
man,  who  cannot  correctly  pronounce  long 
Sanskrit  words,  is  content  to  call  his  child, 
father,  brother,  uncle,  or  mother,  or  sister, 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  practice  survives 
among  the  higher  classes  as  well.  Appa  Saheb, 
Anna  Rao,  Babaji,  Bapu  Lai,  Bhai  Shankar, 
Tatacharya,  Jijibhai,  are  names  of  this  de- 
scription, with  honorific  titles  added.  It  is 
possible  that  in  early  society  the  belief  in  the 
re-birth  of  departed  kinsmen  lent  popularity  to 
r  this  practice.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  to  call  a  man  white,  black,  or  red  :  gold 
or  silver :  gem,  diamond,  ruby,  pearl,  or  merely 
a  stone :  small  or  tall,  weak  or  strong :  a  lion, 
a  snake,  a  parrot,  or  a  dog :  and  to  name  a 
woman  after  a  flower  or  a  creeper.  Thus,  to 
take  a  few  nam^s  from  the  epics,  Fandu  means 


white,  and  so  does  Arjuna :  Krishna  black 
Bhima  terrible  :  Nakula  a  mongoose  :  Shunaka 
a  dog  ;  Shuka  a  parrot :  Shringa  a  horn.  Among 
the  names  prevalent  at  the  present  day  Hira 
is  a  diamond  :  Ratna  or  Ratan  a  jewel :  Sonu 
or  Chinna  gold  :  Velli  or  Belli,  in  the  Dravidian 
languages,  means  white  metal  or  silver.  Men 
are  often  called  after  the  days  of  the  week  on 
which  they  were  born,  and  hence  they  bear 
the  names  of  the  seven  heavenly  bodies  con- 
cerned. When  they  begin  to  assume  the 
names  of  the  Hindu  deities,  they  practically 
enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  civilisation.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Animists  ever  venture 
to  assume  the  names  of  the  dreaded  spirits 
worshipped  by  them.  To  pronounce  the  name 
of  a  devil  is  to  invite  him  to  do  harm.  If  the 
spirits  sometimes  bear  the  names  of  human 
beings,  the  reason  seems  to  be  tiiat  they  were 
originally  human. 
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High-caste  practices. — The  high  caste 
Hindu,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  more 
often  the  name  of  a  deity  is  on  his  lips,  the 
more  merit  he  earns.  Therefore  he  delibe- 
rately names  his  children  after  his  gods  and 
goddesses,  so  that  he  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pronouncing  the  holy  names  as  fre- 
quently as  possible.  These  are  also  sonorous 
and  picturesque.  Shiva  is  happy  :  Vishnu  is 
a  pervader  :  Govinda  is  the  cowherd  Krishna  : 
Keshava  has  fine  hair :  Kama  is  a  delighter : 
Lakshmana  is  lucky  :  Narayana  produced  the 
first  living  being  on  the "  primeval  waters : 
Ganesha  is  the  Lord  of  Shiva's  hosts  :  Dinakara 
is  the  luminary  that  makes  the  day  :  Subrah- 
manya  is  a  brother  of  Ganesha.  Sita  is  a 
furrow  :  Saitri  a  ray  of  light :  Tara  a  star  : 
Eadha  prosperity :  Rukmini  is  she  of  golden 
ornaments:  Bhama  ot  the  glovviag  heart. 
Sliiva  and  Vishnu  has  each  got  at  least  a  thou- 
and  names,  and  they  may  be  freely  drawn 
upon  and  paraphrased  in  naming  one's  children  ; 
and  the  whole  Hindu  pantheon  is  as  crowded 
as  it  is  large.  When  a  mother  loses  several 
children,  she  begins  to  suspect  that  some  evil 
spirit  has  conspired  against  her  and  in  order 
to  make  her  off-spring  unattractive  to  the 
powers  of  darkness,  she  gives  them  ugly  names, 
such  as  Keru,  rubbish,  or  Ukirda,  dunghill,  or 
Martoba,  the  mortal.  Women  are  named  after 
rivers,  as  Sarasvati,  Ganga,  Bhagirathi,  Goda- 
vari,  or  Kaveri,  just  as  men  are  sometimes 
called  after  mountains.  Manu  counsels  young 
men  not  to  choose  a  wife  with  such  a  name, 
perhaps  because  a  river  is  an  emblem  of  devi- 
ousness  and  inconstancy,  as  a  hill  is  an  emblem 
of  stability.  But  the  names  of  rivers  have 
not  been  discarded.  The  Burmans  have  a 
curious  custom  :  if  a  child  is  born  on  a  Monday, 
its  name  must  begin  with  a  guttural,  on  Tues- 
day with  a  palatal,  on  Thursday  with  a  labial, 
on  Saturday  with  a  dental. 

Family  names. — When  a  person  rises  in 
importance,  he  adds  to  his  personal  name  a 
family  or  caste  name.  It  was  once  the  rule 
that  the  title  Sharma  might  be  added  to  a 
Brahman's  name,  Varma  to  a  Kshatriya's, 
Gupta  to  a  Vaishyas,  and  Dasa  to  a  Shudra's. 
This  rule  is  fairly  well  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  first  two  titles,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
other  two  has  changed.  Dasa  means  a  slave 
or  servant,  and  the  proudest  Brahman  cannot 
disdain  to  call  himself  the  servant  of  some 
god.  Thus,  although  Kalidas,  the  famous 
poet,  was  a  Shudra,  Ramadas,  the  famous 
guru  of  Shivaji,  was  a  Brahmin.  The  Vaish- 
navas  have  made  this  fashion  of  calling  one- 
self a  servant  of  some  god  exceedingly  popular, 
and  in  Western  India  high  caste  Hindus  of 
this  sect  very  commonly  add  Das  to  their 
names.  The  Brahmans  of  Southern  India  add 
Aiyer  or  Aiyangar  to  their  names.  Shastri, 
Acharya,  Bhat,  Bhattacharya,  Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya,  changed  in  Bengal  into 
Mukerji,  are  among  the  titles  indicative  of  the 
Brahmanical  profession  of  studying  and  teach- 
ing the  sacred  books.  Among  warlike  classes, 
like  the  Rajputs  and  Sikhs,  the  title  Singh 
(lion)  has  become  more  popular  than  the  ancient 
Varma.  The  Sindhi  Mai,  as  in  Gidumal, 
means  brave  and  has  the  same  force.  Raja, 
changed  into  Raya,  Rao  and  Rai  was  a  poli- 
tical title,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  caste. 
The  Bengali  family  names,  like  Bose  and  Ghose, 


I  Dutt  and  Mitra,  Sen  and  Guha,  enable  one 
to  identify  the  caste  of  their  bearers,  because 

,  the  caste  of  a  family  or  clan  cannot  be  changed. 
Shet,  chief  of  a  guild  or  a  town,  becomes  Chetty, 
a  Vaishya  title,  in  Southern  India.  Mudalivar 
and  Nayudu,  meaning  leaders,  are  titles  which 
were  assumed  by  castes  of  political  importance 
under  native  rulers.  Nayar  and  Menon  are 
the  titles  of  important  castes  in  Malabar.  Ram, 
La),  Nand,  Chand,  are  among  the  additions 
made  to  personal  names  in  Northern  India. 
Suffixes  like  Ji,  as  in  Ramji  or  Jamshedji,  the 
Kanarese  Appa,  the  Telugu  Garu,  the  feminine 
Bai  or  Devi,  are  honorific.    Prefixes  like  Babu, 

•  Baba,   Lala,   Sodhi,   Pandit,   Raja,   and  the 
Burmese  Maung  are  also  honorific. 
Professional  names. — Family  names  some- 

^  times  denote  a  profession  :  in  some  cases  they 
might  have  been  conferred  by  the  old  rulers. 
Mehta,  Kulkarni,  Deshpande,  Chitnavis,  Mahal- 

:  navis  are  the  names  of  offices  held  in  former 

I  times.  One  family  name  may  mean  a  flour 
seller,  another  a  cane-seller,  and  a  third  a 
liquor-seller.  To  insert  the  father's  name 
between  one's  personal  and  the  family  name  is 
a  common  practice  in  Western  India.  It  is 
rare  elsewhere.  When  a  family  comes  from  a 
certain  place,  the  suffix  '  kar '  or  '  wallah  *  is 
added  to  the  name  of  the  place  and  it  makes  a 
family  surname  in  Western  India.  Thus  we 
may  have  Chiplunkars  and  Suratwallahs,  or 
without  these  affixes  we  may  have  Bhavnagris. 
Malabaris  and  Bilimorias,  as  among  Parsis- 
Thus  Vasudev  Paudurang  Chiplunkar  would  be 
a  Hindu,  whose  personal  name  is  Vasudev's 

1  father's  name  Pandurang,  and    family  name 

I  derived  from  the  village  of  Chiplun,  is  Chip- 
lunkar.   In  Southern  India  the  village  name 

I  precedes  the  personal  name.  The  evolution 
of  Musalman  names  follows  the  same  lines 
as  Hindu  names.  But  Muslims  have  no  god' 
or  goddesses,    and  their  names  are  derived 

'  from  their  religious  and  secular  history.  These 
names  and  titles  are  often  as  long  and  pic- 
turesque as  Hindu  appellations.  The  agno- 
mens  Baksh,  Din,  Ghulam,  Khwaje,  Fakir, 
Kazi,  Munshi,  Sheikh,  Syed,  Begum,  Bibi  and 
others,  as  well  as  honorific  additions  like  Khan, 
have  meanings  which  throw  light  of  Muslim 
customs  and  institutions.  The  Parsis  also 
have  no  gods  and  goddesses,  and  their  personal 
names  are  generally  borrowed  from  their  sacred 
and  secular  history.  Their  surnames  fre- 
quently indicate  a  profession  or  a  place,  as 
in  the  case  of  Hindus  in  Western  India.  Batli- 
wallah,  Readymoney,  Contractor,  Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah  and  others  hke  them  are  tell-tale 
names. 

Conversions. — As  a  rule,  a  child  is  named 
soon  after  it  is  born,  and  in  the  case  of  males 
the  appellation  is  not  changed.    The  higher 
Hindu  castes  have  a  separate  ceremony  called 
the  name-giving  ceremony  performed  on  the. 
twelfth  day  after  birth.    When  a  girl  is  married  v 
in  these  castes,  the  husband's  family  give  her| 
a  new  personal  name.    When  a  boy  is  invested| 
with  the  sacred  thread  and  is  made  a  twice-t 
born,  his  name  is  not  changed,  but  when  a  manj 
joins  an  order  of  ascetics,  his  'ay  name  is  drop-l 
ped,  and  he  assumes  a  nei?v  name.    So  also  * 
when  a  Burman  joins  an  order  of  monies  or 
nuns,  the  lay  name  is  superseded  by  a  Pal! 
name.    Christian  converts  change  their  original 
name  when  they  are  baptised. 
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In  India  there  has  never  been  so  marked  a 
separation  between  what  are  now  linown  as 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  those  applied  to  industry 
as  was  the  case  in  Europe  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  As,  however,  Industrial  art  forms 
the  subject  of  a  special  article  in  this  book, 
the  term  Indian  Art  will  here  be  confined  to 
Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Historical. — The  degree  of  proficiency  at- 
tained in  art  by  Indians  prior  to  B.  C.  250,  can 
only  be  conjectured  by  their  advancement 
in  literature  ;  and  by  the  indirect  evidences 
of  indebtedness  shown  by  the  works  of  the 
historic  period,  to  those  which  preceded  them  ; 
for  direct  records  of  artistic  work  of  an  earlier 
date  than  B,  C.  250  do  not  exist.  The  chief 
historic  schools  of  architecture  are  as  follows: 

Name.         Dates.     Locality  of  the  best 
Examples. 

Buddhist     ..B.C. 250—     Ellora,  Aianta,Kali, 

A.D.750.  Sanchi. 
Jaina    ..    ..A.D.IOOO—   Ellora,  Mount  Abu, 

1300.  Palitana. 
Brahminical.  .A.D.  500  to    Ellora,  Elephanta, 

the  present    Orissa,  Bhuvanes- 

day.  war,  Dharwar. 

Chalukyan  ..A.D.IOOO —   Umber,  Somnathpur 

1200.  Ballur. 
Dravidian    ..A.D.1350—   Ellora,  Tanj ore,  Ma- 

1750.  dura,  Thinevelly. 

Pathan       ..A.D.1200--   Delhi,  Mandu,  Jaun- 

1550.  pore. 
Indo- Saracenic  A.D.1520 —  Lahore,  Delhi,  Agra, 

1760.  Amber,  Bijapur. 

Buddhist  Architecture  is  mainly  exemplified 
by  the  rock- cut  temples  and  monasteries  found 
in  Western  India  and  in  the  Topes  or  sacred 
mounds.  The  interior  decorations,  and  exter- 
nal facades  of  the  former,  and  the  rails  and 
gates  surrounding  the  latter  point  unmistak- 
ably to  their  being  derived  from  wooden  struc- 
tures of  an  earher  period.  The  characteristic 
features  of  these  temples  are  horse -shoe  open- 
ing^  in  the  facades  to  admit  light,  and  collo- 
na(ies  of  pillars  with  richly  ornamented  caps  in 
the  interior  halls.  Jaina  Architecture  is  found 
in  its  most  highly  developed  form  in  the  Dilwara 
temples  at  Mount  Abu.  The  ground  plan 
consists  of  a  shrine  for  the  god  or  saint;  a 
porch,  and  an  arcaded  courtyard  with  niches 
for  images.  The  characteristic  of  the  style 
is  grace  and  lightness,  with  decorative  carving 
covering  the  whole  interior,  executed  with 
great  elaboration  and  detail.  Constructional 
methods  suggest  that  original  types  in  wood 
have  been  copied  in  marble. 

Brahminical,  Chalukyan  and  Dravidian 
styles  differ  little  in  essential  plan,  all  having  a 
shrine  for  the  god,  preceded  by  pillared  por- 
ches. The  outer  forms  vary.  The  northern 
Brahminical  temples  have  a  curved  pyramidal 
roof  to  the  shrines,  which  in  the  southern  or 
Dravidian  style  are  crooned  by  a  horizontal 
system  of  storied  towerSj  and  each  story,  de- 
creasing in  size,  is  ornamental  with  a  central 
cell  and  figures  in  high  relief.  The  Chalukyan 
style  is  affected  by  its  northern  and  southern 
nelghboutSj  taking'  features  from  each  \\  ithout 


losing  its  own  special  characteristics  of  which 
the  star- shaped  plan  of  the  shrine, with  the  five- 
fold bands  of  external  ornament,  is  the  prin- 
cipal features.  Pathan  Architecture  was 
introduced  into  India  by  the  Mahomedan  inva- 
sion of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  old  Delhi  are 
fine  examples  in  the  Kutub  Mosque  and  Minar. 
The  characteristics  of  the  style  are  severity 
of  outline,  which  is  sometimes  combined  with 
elaborate  decoration  due,  it  is  stated,  to  the 
employment  of  Hindu  craftsmen.  The  mosques 
and  tombs  at  Ahmedabad  already  sliow  Hindu 
influence;  but  purer  examples  are  to  be  found 
at  Jaunpore  and  Mandu.  Indo- Saracenic 
Architecture  reached  the  climax  of  its  develop- 
ment during  the  reiuus  of  the  Moghul  Emperors, 
Akbar,  Jehaiitjsir  niid  Shah  Jahan.  It  eclipsed 
in  richness  of  material  and  refinement  of  taste 
the  building  efi'orts  of  previous  periods,  its 
crowning  example  being  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra. 
The  buildings  erected  during  the  Adil  Shahi 
dynasty  at  Bijapur  at  a  slightly  later  date, 
exhibit  a  certain  Turkisli  influence  :  especially 
in  the  great  tomb  of  Mahmoud.  Though  less 
refined  and  lacking  the  attraction  of  precious 
materials  in  their  decoration,  these  splendid 
edifices  are  held  in  higher  esteem  by  some 
critics  than  those  of  the  Moghals,  on  account 
of  their  simplicity,  grandeur  and  fine  proportions. 
The  era  of  great  civil  architecture  in  India  was 
revived  by  the  Mahomedan  powers.  Splendid 
palaces  and  fortresses  were  built  at  Madras, 
Delhi,  Agra,  Fattehpore-Sikri  and  Bijapur,  and 
the  example  thus  set  was  copied  by  the  Hindu 
princes  at  Jaipur,  Udaipur  and  elsewhere  in 
India.  The  application  of  great  architectural 
treatment,  unequalled  in  extent  elsewhere,  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Ghauts  or  steps  enclosing  lakes 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  most  notable 
constructional  contribution  of  the  Mahomedans 
to  Indian  architecture  was  the  introduction 
of  the  true  arch  and  dome. 

Sculpture. — The  use  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing in  isolated  works  of  art  was  practically 
non-existent  in  India  until  modern  times.  One 
or  two  reliefs  and  certain  gigantic  figures  may 
be  quoted  as  exceptions,  but  taken  generally 
it  may  be  stated  that  these  arts  were  employed 
as  tlie  decorative  adjuncts  of  architecture. 
No  civil  statuary,  such  as  is  now  understood 
by  the  term,  was  executed  ;  for  no  contempo- 
rary portrait  figures,  or  busts  in  marble,  or 
bronze,  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  ruins 
of  ancient  India,  as  they  have  from  those  of 
Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome.  Sculpture  has  been 
used  exclusively  as  the  handmaid  of  religion, 
and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  the  stereo- 
typed forms  to  which  it  became  bound.  The 
lavish  use  of  sculpture  on  Indian  temples  often 
exceeds  good  taste,  and  mars  the  symmetry 
and  dignity  of  their  mass  and  outline  ;  but  for 
exuberance  of  imagination,  industrious  elabo- 
ration and  vivid  expression  of  movement, 
Indian  sculpture  is  perhaps  without  its  equal 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  most  impressive 
specimens  are  the  earliest,  found  in  the  Buddhist 
and  Brahminical  cave  temples  of  Ellora,  Ajanta 
and  Elephanta.  The  great  Trimurthi  in  the 
last  named  of  these  temples  ranks  for  mystery 
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and  expressive  grandeur  with  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  Egyptian  art.  The  outstanding 
characteristics  of  Hindu  sculpture  are  the 
power  displayed  in  suggesting  movement ; 
the  fine  sense  of  decorative  arrangements  of 
line  and  mass  ;  and  an  overpowering  ingenuity 
in  intricate  design.  Mahomedan  sculpture 
in  India,  though  not  exclusively  confined  | 
to  geometric  forms  as  is  that  of  the 
more  severe  Arabian  school;  is  very 
restrained  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Ilindus.  Floral  motifs  are  often  used  in  the 
ornaments  to  tombs  and  palaces,  Tmt  rarely  in 
those  of  mosques.  Their  geometric  ornament 
shows  great  ingenuity  and  invention  ;  and 
wonderful  decorative  use  is  made  of  Persian, 
Arabic  and  Urdu  lettering  in  panels,  and  their 
borders.  The  representation  of  human  or 
animal  figures  iS  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Sculp- 
tured and  modelled  rehef  is,  as  a  rule,  Ivcpt 
very  low  ;  and  is  mainly  confined  to  the  decora- 
tion of  mouldings,  architra\es,  lintels,  or  the 
bands  of  ornament  which  relieve  large  exterior 
wall  spaces.  •  Buildings  of  purely  Mahomedan 
design  and  workmanship  show  greater  restraint 
than  those  upon  which  Hindu  workmen  have 
been  employed  and  are  more  satisfactory  ;  but 
at  Ahmedabad  the  two  celebrated  windows  are 
striking  examples  of  a  happy  combination  of 
the  two  styles. 

Painting. — ^IVIuch  of  the  carved  stonework 
upon  ancient  Indian  buildings  was  first 
pfafitered  and  then  decorated  with  colour ,  but 
the  only  paintings,  in  the  modern  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  now  existing,  which  were 
executed  prior  to  the  Moghul  period,  are  those 
npon  the  walls  of  the  cave  temples  at  Ajanta. 
These'^  remarkable  works  were  produced  at 
intervals  during  the  first  600  years  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  exhibit  all  the  finer  character- 
istics of  the  best  Indian  sculpture,  but  with  an 
added  freedom  of  expression  due  to  the  more 
tractable  vehicle  employed.  They  remained 
hidden  in  the  Deccan  jungles  for  nearly  twelve 
hundred  years,  until  accidentally  discovered 
in  1816,  They  are  painted  in  a  species  of 
fresco  ;  and  when  first  brought  to  light  were 
well  preserved,  but  they  have  greatly  deterio- 
rated owing  to  the  well  meant,  but  misguided 
action  of  copyists,  and  the  neglect  of  the  au- 
thorities. Their  origin  is  as  wrapt  in  mj^stery 
as  is  that  of  the  artists  who  painted  them;  for 
no  other  paintings  of  similar  power  and  charac- 
ter are  known  to  exist;  and  the  artists,  so  far  as 
is  known,  left  no  successors.  Nine  hundred 
years  elapsed  between  the  completion  of  the 
Ajanta  paintings  and  the  commencement  of 
the  second  period  of  Indian  painting.  This 
owned  its  origin  to  the  introduction  of  Persian 
artists  by  the  Moghul  Emperor  Akbar;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  indigenous  Moghul  school 
was  due  to  the  encouragement  and  fostering 
care'of  his  successors,  Jehangir  and  Shah  Jahan. 
XJnUke  the  works  of  the  Ajanta  painters,  which 
were';  designed  upon  a  large  scale,Hhe  pictures 
of  the  Moghul  school  were  miniatures.  They 
were  executed  in  a  species  of  opaque  water- 
colour  upon  paper  or  vellum,  resembling  in 
technique  the  illuminated  missals  produced 
by  the  monkslin  Europe  during  the|middle  ages. 
Some  of  the  finestlof  the  earlier  specimens  in 
India  are  of  a  religious  character;  this  phase  of 
development  being   closely  allied   to   the  art 


the  caligraphist.  As  its  range  extended,  a  re 
markable  school  of  portrait  painters  arose 
notable  for  restrained  but  extremely  accurate 
drawing,  keen  insight  into  character,  harmonious 
colour,  fine  decorative  feeling,  and  extraordinary 
delicacy  and  finish  in  the  painting  of  detail 
The  artists  of  a  Hindu  off-shoot  of  this  move 
ment,  known  as  the  Rajput  school,  were  less 
fully  endowed  with  the  technical  and  purely 
aesthetic  qualities  than  were  the  Moghul  pain 
ters;  but  they  brought  to  their  work  poetry  and 
sentiment  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  of 
the  INlahomedans.  'J'lie  pictures  of  both  branches 
of  the  JVIoghul  school,  although  highly  decorative 
in  Chora ttor,  were  not  intended  for  exhibi 
bitit)U  U])on  the  walls  of  rooms,  according  to 
Western  practice,  and,  when  not  used  as  illus 
trations  or  decorations  to  manuscript  books 
were  preserved  in  portfolios.  As  this  school 
of  ])ainting  was  the  last  expression  of  tradi 
tional  art  in  India,  in  the  restricted  sense  here 
ap])lied  to  the  term,  and,  as  the  question  has 
distinct  bearing  upon  the  modern  development 
of  painting,  a  few  words  may  be  added  regarding 
the  difference  between  the  conventions  fol 
lowed  by  Eastern  and  Western  painters.  Un 
til  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
conventions  of  both  East  and  West  were 
practically  the  same,  though  the  use  of  them 
differed  according  to  environment  and  national 
temperament.  These  conventions  the  artists 
of  the  East  have  retained  ;  and  development 
has  been  upon  the  line  of  decorative  fitness 
harmony  of  colour,  and  expressive  action 
Their  art  has  throughout  been  decorative,  and 
when  natural  objects  have  been  depicted,  the 
treatment  has  been  that  of  a  flat  pattern.  The 
European  painters,  after  the  period  above  men 
tioned  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  attain  the 
appearance  of  actuality  in  the  objects  depicted 
by  the  study  of  the  science  of  light  and  shade, 
and  perspective;  and  in  achieving  this  end,  and 
developing  it  into  the  realisation  of  atmosphere 
and  light,  they  sacrificed  a  large  measure  of  the 
decorative  quality  which  characterised  the 
work  of  the  earlier  school.  Eastern  artists 
have  ignored  or  been  blind  to  light  and  shade; 
and  in  works  entirely  free  from  European  in- 
fluence one  will  look  in  vain  for  any  suggestion 
of  it  in  their  figures  or  for  shadows  of  objects 
cast  upon  the  ground.  During  the  last  fifty 
years  there  has  been  a  strong  movement  toward 
a  return  to  decorative  conventions,  on  the 
part  of  European  artists  who  have  assimilated 
much  that  the  East  has  to  teach  them,  without 
thereby  affecting  the  distinctively  Western 
character  of  their  work.  Indian  and  Japanese 
artists  have  been  less  successful  when  attempt- 
ing the  reverse  of  this  practice,  and  appear  to 
lose  whatever  is  best  in  their  traditional  practice 
without  acquiring  the  finer  quaUties  of  that  of 
the  West. 

Modern  Painting  — As  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jahan  exhibits  the  high  tide  of  artistic  develop- 
ment in  India,  so  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Aurangzeb  marks  the  period  of  its  rapid  decline. 
The  causes  of  this  are  attributable  to  the  ab- 
sence of  encouragement  by  this  Emperor;  to^ 
his  long  periods  of  absence  from  the  court  at 
Delhi  or  Agra,  entailed  by  the  continuous  %vars 
he  waged  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula  under  his  rule  ;  and  partly  to  the 
tendency  strongly  inherent  in  the  Indian  artist 
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to  become  stereotyped  in  his  practice.  All 
foreign  designers,  painters  and  craftsmen 
who  had  been  attracted  to  India  by  the  great 
works  carried  out  by  Akbar,  Jehangir  and  Shah 
jahan  left  the  country,  and  their  places  were 
taken  by  no  successors.  The  indigenous  artists 
left  to  themselves  in  the  isolated  courts  of  small 
Indian  princes,  or  collected  in  schools  in  remote 
districts,  employed  themselves  mainly  upon 
repeating  the  works  of  a  previous  age,  instead 
6f  seeking  new  motifs  for  artistic  treatment. 
So  purely  mechanical  did  the  work  become  that 
in  some  of  the  schools  or  guilds  of  painters,  the 
execution  of  a  single  picture  was  subdivided  ; 
one  craftsman  painting  the  face,  a  second  the 
drapery,  and  a  third  the  background.  Such 
methods  could  only  lead  to  deterioration  and 
decay.  At  the  time  when  the  British  East 
India  Company  ceased  to  ba  only  a  guild  of 
merchants  and  became  a  great  administrative 
power  in  1757,  very  little  vitality  survived  in 
the  ancient  art  of  the  country.  During  the 
century  of  its  administrative  history  between 
the  battle  of  Plassey  and  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
the  ' '  Company  "  was  too  fully  occupied  in 
fighting  for  its  existence,  extending  its  borders 
and  settUng  the  internal  economy  of  its  ever 
increasing  territories,  to  be  able  to  give  much 
attention  to  conserving  any  remnant  of  artistic 
practice  which  had  survived.  Without  any 
deliberate  intention  of  introducing  western  art 
into  the  country,  Greek  and  its  derivative  styles 
of  architecture  were  adopted  for  public  and 
private  buildings  in  Calcutta,  Bombay  and 
Madras  because  these  were  found  to  be  more 
suitable  for  their  purpose  than  buildings  of 
indigenous  pattern.  The  practical  result  was 
the  same  ;  for  the  Indian  craftsmen  employed 
upon  their  erection  were  confronted  with  styles 
affording  no  scope  for  the  application  of  their 
traditional  ornament  and  concerning  which 
they  had  no  knowledge  or  sympathy.  As  there 
were  no  sculptors  in  India  capable  of  modeUing 
or  carving  civil  sculpture,  the  monumehts  to 
distinguish  public  servants  were  all  imported 
from  England;  and  the  portraits,  or  other  paint- 
ings which  decorated  the  interior  walls  of  the 
buildings,  were  furnished  by  European  painters 
who  visited  India  or  by  artists  in  Ehgland. 
Although  a  considerable  amount  of  research 
work  of  a  voluntary  nature  was  done  by  Archae- 
ologists, no  oflBcial  interest  was  taken  in  artistic 
education  until  the  Government  of  India  was 
transferred  to  the  British  Crown  in  1859.  In 
England  itself,  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  a  period  of  gross  commer- 
cialism and  artistic  degradation;  but  with  the 
advent  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  opened  to  the  value 
of  art  as  applied  to  industry. 

The  Schools  of  Art  then  instituted 
throughout  England  were  imitated  in  a  timid 
and  tentative  manner  in  India;  and  were  attach- 
ed to  the  educational  system,  which  had  been 
previously  modelled  upon  a  definitely  European 
basis.  These  schools  of  art,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, were  specially  established  to  assist 
the  artistic  industries  of  the  country,  and  not 
to  provide  instruction  in  arcliitecture,  sculpture 
and  painting.  In  fact  at  a  subsequent  period 
they  narrowly  escaped  extinction  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  upon  the  ground  that  they 
had  become  schools  of  painting  and  had  thus 


been  diverted  from  performing  the  original  func- 
tion for  which  they  were  established.  The 
work  of  the  Schools  of  Art  in  regard  to  indus- 
trial art  is  referred  to  elsewhere;  and  as  two  of 
them,  that  at  Madras  and  that  at  Lahore,  have 
confined  their  activities  almost  exclusively  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  only  the  work  of  the  Schools  at  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay  in  the  present  article.  The 
Calcutta  school,  except  for  occasional  experi- 
ments in  the  appUcation  of  the  graphic  arts  to 
lithography,  engraving  and  stained  glass,  has 
become  a  school  of  painting  and  drawing.  That 
at  Bombay  covers  a  wider  field;  for  in  addition 
to  classes  for  modelling,  painting  and  design  it 
possesses  a  special  school  of  architecture;  a 
range  of  technical  workshops,  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  applied  arts;  and  research 
laboratories  and  studios  devoted  solely  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Pottery  industry.    It  is 
in  the  principles  underlying  the  instruction  in 
painting  that  the  schools  at  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay have   taken  almost  diametrically  opposite 
roads  to  reach  the  end  they  both  have  in  view, 
namely,  the  revival  of  the  art  of  painting  in 
India  by  means  of  an  indigenous  school  of  Indian 
painters.    Mr.  Havell,  who  until  a  few  years 
back  was  the  Principal  of  the  Calcutta  School, 
banished  from  within  its  walls  every  vestige 
of  European  art  ;  and  claimed  that  the  tradi- 
tional art  of  India,  in  its  old  forms,  is  not  dead, 
but  merely  sleeping  or  smothered  by  the  blanket 
of  European  culture  laid  upon  it  for  the  last 
150  years,  and  needed  but  to  be  released  from 
this  incubus  to  regain  its  pristine  vigour.  Well 
equipped  with  literary  ability  ;  backed  by  in- 
tense enthusiasm  for  the  views  he  held,  which 
he   advocated   with  admirable   persistence;  he 
imposed  upon  his  students  an  exclusive  and 
severe  study  of  the  Moghul  and  Eajput  schools 
of  painting.    He  was  fortunate  in  finding  a 
willing    and    equally  enthusiastic  disciple  in 
Mr.  Abinandranath  Tagore,  an  artist  of  fine 
imagination  and  fancy,  endowed  with  technical 
ability  of  a  high  order,  combined  with  a  serious 
devotion  to  his  art.    He  with  other  Bengal 
painters,  inspired  by  Mr.  Havell's  precepts, 
founded,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  what  has  since 
become  kno\vn  as  the  Calcutta  School  of  paint- 
ing.   In  their  early  work  the  painters  of  this 
school  closely  adhered  to  the  conventions  of 
Moghul  and  Kajput  artists,  whom  they  took 
as  their  models  ;  and  these  early  examples  made 
a  great  impression  upon  all  European  critics 
who  saw  them.    They  were  welcomed  as  the 
first  sign  of  a  genuine  revival  of  Indian  painting, 
based  upon  traditional  fines,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently hoped  that  the  movement  would  meet 
with  the  support  it  merited  from  Indians  of  all 
classes.    Interesting  as  many  individual  works 
of  the  school  undoubtedly  are  the  anticipations 
which  greeted  its  inception  have  scarcely  been 
fulfilled  by  the  Calcutta  school.    The  painters 
themselves  have  never  reached  the  high  tech- 
nical standard  of  the  artists  who  produced  the 
best  works  of  the  Moghul  or  Rajput  school; 
and,  as  time  has  passed,  their  outlook  appears 
to  have  shifted,  and,  while  stemming  the  flood 
of  western  influence,  they  appear  to  have  drift 
ed  into  a  backwater  of  Japanese  conventions - 
The  Indian  public  has  failed  to  give  the  school 
the  support  it  was  hoped  they  would  afford,  and 
the  movement  has  had  to  depend  for  encourage- 
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ment  mainly  upon  Europeans  in  England  And 
India. 

Bombay  School  of  Art— The  attitude 
towards  the  development  of  art  in  modern 
India  taken  by  Mr,  Cecil  Burns,  who  has  guided 
the  policy  of  the  Bombay  school,  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  favoured  by  iVIr.  Ha  veil.  While 
yielding  to  no  one  in  his  admiration  for  the 
ancient  art  of  India,  and  giving  every  encou- 
ragement to  his  students  to  study  its  master- 
pieces, the  view  he  takes  is  that  with  European 
literature  dominatihg  the  system  under  which 
the  educated  classes  in  Iiidia  are  trained;  mth 
European  ideas,  and  science  permeating  the 
professional,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
political  life  of  the  country,  it  is  not  possible 
for  modern  Indians  now  to  recapture  the  spirit 
which  alone  gave  vitality  to  the  great  works 
of  the  past  ;  that  without  this  spirit,  the  con- 
ventions the  ancient  artists  adopted  are  mere 
dead  husks;  and  that  to  copy  these  would  be  as 
unprofitable  as  it  would  be  for  the  artists  of 
Europe  to  harness  themselves  to  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sculptors  or  to 
those  of  the  mediaeval  painters;  that  with  Euro- 
pean pictureSjOften  of  inferior  quality  illustrating 
every  educational  text  book,  and  sold  in  the 
shops  of  every  large  city,  it  is  essential  for  the 
proper  education  of  art  students  that  they  should 
have  before  them  the  masterpieces  of  European 
art  ;  and  that,  with  the  wide  adoption  of  Euro- 
pean styles  of  architecture  in  India,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  school  of  art  to  possess  the  best 
examples  of  oniament  applicable  to  the  great 
historic  styles,  tor  the  purpose  of  study  and  refe- 


rence. There  are  certain  basic  principles  com- 
mon to  the  technique  of  all  great  art,  such  as 
fine  and  accurate  drawing  in  its  widest  sense, 
composition  and  design,  and  the  science  of 
colour  harmony.  By  means  of  these  an  artist 
can  express  his  individuahty  and  emotions,  and 
Mr.  Burns  holds  that  the  main  function  of  a 
School  of  Art  is  to  equip  its  students  with  the 
power  of  expression,  untrammelled  bv  anv  set 
conventions,  so  that  when  they  leave  the  school, 
they  do  so  with  the  capacity  to  emplov  their 
faculties  in  any  direction  their  sympathies  and 
tastes  may  impel  them  to  take.  AVhich  of 
these  two  very  divergent  theories  will  produce 
the  result  both  these  gentlemen  unite  in  wishing 
to  see  brought  to  pass,  time  alone  will  show. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  driving  fore  of  anv  artis- 
tic impulse  must  come  from  within  the  nation, 
and  that  India,  like  every  other  countrv,  in  its 
art,  as  in  other  matters,  must  work  out  its  own 
salvation. 

One  striking  success  of  hopeful  augury  has 
been  achieved  by  the  Bombay  School  in  recent 
years.  This  is  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing 
school  of  architecture  in  which  the  study  of 
Indian  architecture  takes  an  important  place. 
Connected  Mith  this  school  is  a  students'  archi- 
tectural association  designed  to  keep  past  stu- 
dents in  touch  with  the  school  ancf  with  one 
another.  As  architecture  embraces  and  influen- 
ces every  branch  of  decorative  and  industrial 
art,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  school  mav  be 
the  means  whereby  the  ancient  glories  of  Indian 
architecture  will  be  some  day  revived  in  new 
forms,  bringing  in  its  train  a  vitalising  influence 
upon  every  other  form  of  artistic  activitv. 
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The  War  from  its  oUtset  completely  altered 
the  sailing  programmes  of  all  steamship  lines 
maintaining  services  between  India  and  Europe 
and  the  taking  over  of  all  vessels  by  the 
Shipping  Controller  upset  the  programmes 
altogether. 

The  Indian  port  for  the  direct  journey  to 
and  from  Europe  is  Bombay.  There  are  ordi- 
narily six  lines  of  steamers  by  which  the  journey 
to  and  from  the  West  via  Bombay  can  be  per- 
formed, either  by  sea  all  the  way,  or — and  in 
some  cases  only — by  sea  part  of  the  way  and 
by  rail  across  Europe.  They  are  the  P.  &.  O., 
the  Anchor  Line,  the  City  and  Hall  Line,  and 
the  Lloyd  Triestino.  The  British  India  line 
also  has  an  occasional  service  to  London.  The 
Natal  line  steamers  are  available  for  Western 
passages  only,  the  steamers  sailing  round  the 
Cape  on  their  Eastward  voyages.   There  are 


ordinarily  other  services  between  Calcutta  and 
the  West,  by  steamers  sailing  round  Ceylon, 
and  several  lines  connect  Colombo  with  Europe. 
Of  the  latter  the  Orient,  the  Messageries 
Maritimes  and  the  Bibby  Lines  are  the  chief, 
besides  the  P.  &  O.  The  Bibby  service  extends 
to  Rangoon.  The  new  railway  between 
India  and  Ceylon  greatly  increases  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Colombo  route  for  Southern  India. 
The  shortest  time  between  London  and  Bom- 
bay is  14  days. 

Fares  from  India  by  any  of  these  lines 
fluctuate  with  the  Exchange.  First  clasps 
fares  by  Ellerman's  City  and  Hall  Lines  to 
Liverpool  are  £  52  single,  and  £  78  return,  and 
to  Marseilles  £  49-10  and  £  74-10.  The  Lloyd 
Triestino  fares  to  Venice  or  Trieste  are  £  60 
first  class  and  £  46  second  class. 
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The  distances  and  railway  fares  from  Bombay  to  the  principal  centres  of  other  parts  of  India 
are  as  follows,  the  trains  now  running  considerably  more  slowly  (for  economy's  sake)  than  in 
normal  times  : — 


Miles. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Clas?. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs.  a. 

Delhi,  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway,  via  new  Nagda-Muttra  direct 

865 

81 

2 

40  9 

(27^  hours) 

957 

81 

2 

40  9 

(30i  hours) 

1,137 

118 

3 

60  1 

Calcutta,  G.l.P.  from  Bombay,  via  Jubbulpore  &  Allahabad.. 

1,349 

113 

3J 

56  lOJ 

1,223 

105 

52  lOi 

794 

74 

8 

37  3 

1,162 

109 

0 
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THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany published  in  1919  shows  that  the 
general  maritime  movement  of  1918  was  re- 
presented by  the  passing  through  the  Canal  of 
2,225  ships  of  altogether  9,251,601  tonnage. 
In  comparison  with  1917  this  is  an  increase  of 
169  ships  and  882,683  tons  (i.  e.,  10-54  per  cent.), 
but  in  comparison  with  the  last  report  of  normal 
years,  that  of  1913,  there  is  a  decrease  of  2,563 
ships  and  10,782,283  tons,  viz.  53.82  per  cent. 
w  Nevertheless,  if  from  the  year  1913  the  number 
I  of  ships  of  enemy  countries,  as  well  as  those  of 
Russia,  be  omitted,  the  maritime  movement 
in  1918  showed  a  decrease  only  of  40*13  instead 
of  45-84  per  cent,  in  1917. 
The  dues  which  the  Canal  Company  wna 


authorised  to  charge  by  its  concession  of  1856 
were  10  francs  a  ton,  charged  on  the  gross 
register  tonnage.  To  these  objections  were  soon 
raised  and  as  the  result  of  an  international 
Conference  at  Constantinople  in  1873  the  dues 
were  fixed  at  10  francs  per  net  register  ton 
with  a  surtax  of  4  francs — afterwards  reduced 
to  3.  British  shipowners  still  found  the  dues 
excessive  and  a  meeting  of  their  representatives 
and  those  of  the  Canal  Company  in  1883  agreed 
that  in  1885  the  dues  should  be  reduced  to  9  J 
francs  a  ton,  that  subsequently  they  should 
be  lowered  on  a  sliding  scale  as  the  canal  divi- 
dend increased,  and  that  after  the  dividend 
reached  25  per  cent,  all  the  surplug  profits 
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should  be  applied  in  reducing  the  rates  until 
they  were  lowered  to  5  francs  a  ton.  Under 
this  arrangement  dues  were  fixed  at  7|  francs 
per  ton  at  the  beginning  of  1906,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  were  as  low  as  6|  francs  a  ton, 
where  they  remained  until  October,  1916,  when 
they  were  raised  by  h  franc  a  ton.  An  increase 
of  20c.  ppr  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  in  the  dues  of 
ships  in  ballast,  took  effect  from  1st  Jan.  1918, 
the  eftect  of  which  was  to  bring  the  rates  for 
laden  and  empty  ships  to  the  same  level— 8f. 
50c.  which  as  the  dues  are  payable  at  the  rate 
of  26f.  40c.  to  the  is  equivalent  to  6s.  5d. 
The  report  issued  in  1919  stated  that  altogether 
receipts  for  transit  reached  in  1918  a  total  of 
83,404,235f.57c.,  against  64,075,639f.96c.  in  1917. 
In  this  total  the  shares  due  to  the  various 
increases  of  tariff  made  since  1916  represents  I 
about  27,274,000f.  1 

Improvement  Schemes. — It  was  announced  j 
in  1914  that  from    and    after  January  1st, 
1915,  the  maximum  draught    of  water  ' 
allow^ed  to  ships  going  through  the  Suez  Canal 
would  be  increased  by  1ft.,  making  it  30ft. 
English. 

The  maximum  permissible  draught  of  ships 
using  the  Canal  was  24*4  feet  in  1870  ;  in  1890 
ships  drawing  25-4  feet  could  make  the  passage  ; 
and  during  the  following  24  years  the  increase 
has  been  at  the  average  rate  of  about  1  foot 
every  six  years,  thus  bringing  the  maximum 
draught  authorized  to  29  feet. 

The  scheme  of  improvement  adopted  by  the 
Company  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inter- 
national Consultative  Committee  of  Works, 
the  British  representatives  on  which  are  Sir 
William  Matthews  and  Mr.  Anthony  Lister,  is 
a  comprehensive  one,  and  the  details  suggest 
that  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  big  ship, 

A  40  feet  Channel— The  declared  policy  of 
the  Cdnal  Company  in  regard  to  the  deepening 
of  the  Canal  is  to  offer  a  slightly  greater  depth 
of  water  than  that  available  in  ports  east  of 
Suez.  It  is  claimed  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Sydney,  there  is  no  eastern  port  which  at 


low  tide  has  a  greater  depth  of  water  than  that 
now  provided  in  the  Canal  throughout  the  full 
length  of  nearly  105  miles.  In  any  case  the 
work  in  hand  should  meet  the  needs  of  any 
ship  likely  to  be  built  for  the  eastern  trade 
during  the  next  few  years. 

When  the  Canal  was  opened  in  1869,  the  width 
was  72  feet  and  the  depth  about  26  feet  2  inches. 
In  June,  1913,  the  width  at  a  depth  of  32  feet 
8  inches  had  been  increased  to  a  minimum  of 
147  feet  6  inches  over  a  length  of  about  85  miles, 
and  to  a  width  of  328  feet  over  a  distance  of 
about  20  miles.  The  latest  scheme  makes 
provision  for  a  depth  of  40  feet  throughout 
and  for  a  widening  up  to  196  feet  8  inches  in 
the  south  section,  and  the  cutting  of  an  appro- 
priate number  of  sidings  in  the  north  and  central 
sections,  where  a  minimum  width  of  147  feet 
6  inches  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  immediate  future. 

The  work  of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the 
Canal  presents  no  special  difficulty  on  the  engi- 
neering side.  A  good  deal  of  sand  is  occasionally 
driven  into  the  channel  at  Port  Said  during 
storms,  but  a  remedy  for  this  will  be  found  in 
extension  of  the  west  breakwater  by  about 
2,700  yards  at  a  cost  of  over  £6,000,000.  The 
construction  of  this  extension,  which  has  been 
in  hand  for  the  past  two  years,  is  making  satis- 
factory progress.  The  Suez  Roads  are  being 
adequately  dredged  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  between  the  Egyptian  Government 
and  the  Company. 

Almost  up  to  the  end  of  1915  the  works  for 
extending  the  jetty  to  the  west  of  Port  Said,  * 
works  of  capital  importance  for  the  protection  " 
of  the  entry  to  the  Canal,  Were  pushed  on 
uninterruptedly.     In  November,  however,  for  . 
want  of  hydraulic  lime,  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  rocks  for  this  jetty  was  interrupted. 
The  submarine  foundations  in  stone  and  rubble 
of  the  new  jetty  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  com- 
pleted to  a  length  of  2,500  metres  ;  the  protective 
blocks  were  laid  for  1,040  metres,  and  cemented 
for  over  800  metres.    The  protection  of  the 
Channel  is  thus  secured,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  any  apprehension  as  to  its  future. 
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Twenty  years  ago,  a  tour  in  India  wag  possible 
only  to  the  Wealthy,  the  leisured  and  those 
who  had  friends  in  the  country.  The  cost 
of  the  journey  was  very  high,  the  methods  of 
transportation  were  very  slow ;  and  the  faci- 
lities for  travel  were  so  indifferent  that  it  was 
a  bold  man  who  consigned  himself  to  the  mer- 
cies of  the  country  without  a  sheaf  of  letters 
of  introduction.  Now  the  mail  which  in  peace 
time  is  posted  in  London  on  Friday  night, 
reaches  Bombay  in  thirteen  and  a  half  days,  and 
the  passenger  can  travel  by  the  same  route  and 
with  the  same  speed  as  the  mail.  A  dozen  lines 
have  covered  the  sea  route  between  Europe 
and  India  and  Ceylon  with  a  plexus  of  regular 
services.  The  Indian  Railways  provide  faci- 
lities on  the  trunk  lines  unsurpassed  by  the 
trains-de-luxe  of  Europe,  and  the  Indian  hotel 
has  grown  into  a  really  comfortable  caravan- 
serai. 

In  the  touring  season,  which  extends  from 
November  to  March,  there  is  the  attraction 
of  a  perfect  climate.  It  is  never  very  hot; 
in  the  North  indeed  it  is  really  cool,  it  is  always 
fine  and  fresh  and  bracing.  If  there  is  one 
country  in  the  world  to  which  that  elusive 
term  applies,  here  we  have  at  the  season  when 
the  tourist  arrives  the  real  "Indian  summer." 
Then  there  is  its  infinite  variety.  India  is  in 
no  sense  a  nation  and  never  will  be.  Its  peoples 
are  wide  as  the  Poles  asunder,  each  has  its 
own  art,  its  own  architecture,  its  own  customs 
and  its  own  civilisation.  A  certain  super- 
ficial resemblance  runs  through  each;  beneath 
lies  a  never-ending  vaiiety  which  age  cannot 
wither  nor  custom  stale. 

The  Grand  Tour. — People  coming  to  India 
for  the  first  time  so  often  ask: — "  Where  shall  I 
go  ?"  Well,  wherever  else  the  tourist  may  go, 
whatever  else  he  should  leave  out,  he  should 
omit  nothing  on  the  Grand  Tour.  It  is  the 
foolish  custom  nowadays  to  sneer  at  those  who 
foUow  the  beaten  tracks,  but  the  visitor  who 
shuns  any  part  of  the  orthodox  journey  across 
India  misses  what  nothing  else  can  repay. 
Bombay  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  point 
of  departure,  for  here  "the  world  end  steamers 
wait,"  here  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  here  the  traveller  can  best 
complete  his  outfit  and  arrangements.  From 
Bombay  stretch  northwards  the  two  great  trunk 
lines  of  India.  One,  the  Bombay  Baroda  & 
Central  India  Railway,  leads  through 
the  pleasant  garden  of  Gujarat  to  Ahmedabad, 


the  ancient  Moslem  capital  of  the  Province, 
containing  fine  examples  of  Mahomedans  and 
Jain  architecture ;  thence  to  Abu  for  the 
famous  Jain  temples  of  Dilwara,  and  on  to 
Ajmerc,  Jaipur  and  Agra.  The  other  by  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  carries 
the  tourist  over  the  Western  Ghats  by  a 
superb  mountain  railway  to  Gwalior,  whose 
rock  fortress  rises  like  a  giant  battleship  from 
the  plain,  and  so  on  to  Agra.  Of  the  glories 
of  the  Taj  Mahal,  Agra  Fort,  and  the  deserted 
city  of  Fatehpur  Sikri  it  were  supererogatory 
to  speak.  Another  easy  stage  leads  to  Delhi 
that  amazing  collection  of  cities,  dominated 
by  the  little  Ridge  where  British  valour  kept 
the  mutinous  hordes  at  bay,  and  finally  drove 
them  from  the  city  by  a  feat  of  arms  unsur- 
passed in  history.  Then  from  Delhi  the  East 
Indian  line  leads  comfortably  to  Benares, 
Lucknow  and  Calcutta,  with  the  opportunity 
of  an  excursion  to  Cawnpore,  if  the  spirit  moves. 
The  great  charm  of  the  Grand  Tour  is  that  it 
reveals  the  best  that  India  can  show.  This 
route  has  the  additional  advantage  that  it 
fits  in  with  any  digressions  which  the  time  and 
purse  of  the  traveller  may  permit.  No  one 
who  can  spare  the  time  should  fail  to  push 
northwards  from  Dellii  to  Peshawar,  where 
the  flower  of  the  army  keeps  watch  and  ward 
over  the  Khyber,  and  up  the  dread  Pass  to 
the  eyrie  where  the  fort  of  Ali  Masjid  bars  the 
way  to  all  invaders.  Calcutta  is  the  best 
starting  point  for  Darjeeling,  though  unfor- 
tunately the  magnificent  mountain  panorama 
visible  from  there  is  often  obscured  at  this 
season  by  mists.  Then  from  Calcutta  two  alter- 
natives open.  A  fine  service  of  mail  steamers 
leads  to  Burma,  and  one  of  the  unforgettable 
memories  of  the  East  is  a  voyage  down  the 
Irrawaddy  from  Bhamo  or  Mandalay  to  Prome. 
Again,  either  direct  from  Calcutta,  or  via 
Burma,  is  an  easy  route  to  Madras  and  by 
way  of  Madura  and  Trichinopoly,  with  their 
peerless  Hindu  temples,  back  to  Bombay,  or 
on  through  Tut  i  cor  in  to  Colombo.  But  indeed 
the  possibilities  of  expanding  this  tour  are 
endless.  Bombay  is  the  best  centre  for  the 
rock  temples  of  Elephanta,  Kenheri,  Karli, 
EUora  and  Ajanta.  Calcutta  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  Puri  the  one  Indian  temple 
where  there  is  no  caste,  and  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  Hindu  temple  in  the  country. 
From  Calcutta  also  start  the  river  steamers 
which  thread  the  steamy  plains  of  Bengal  and 
run  to  the  tea  gardens  of  Assam. 


SPECIMEN  TOURS. 


A  number  of  specimen  tours  in  India  are  given  below.  They  are  taken  from  one  of  Messrs. 
Thos   Cook  &  Son's  publications,  from  which  firm  further  information  may  be  obtained.  The 
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traveller  will  also  find  he  can  obtain  assistance  from  the  principal  Shipping  Agents  and  Railway 
Companies,  or  from  Messrs.  Cox  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Grindlay  &  Co.,  and  Messrs  King,  King  &  Co. 


1st  Class. 


2nd  Class 

Rail, 
1st  Class 
Steamer. 


FROM  BOMBAY  TO  CALCUTTA. 

Via  the  North-West  Provinces  to  Calcutta  (including  side  trip 
from  Calcutta  to  Barjeeling). 

Tour  I. — From  Bombay  per  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway  via  Ahmedabad. 
Abu  Road  (for  Mount  Abu),  Ajmer,  Jaipur,  Delhi,  Agra,  Cawnpore, 
Lucknow  and  Benares  to  Calcutta,  thence  to  Darjeeling,  and  back  to 
Calcutta  . . 


Tour  II. — From  Bombay  per  G.  I.  P.  Railway  via  Itarsi,  Gwalior,  Agra, 
Delhi,  Tundla  Junction,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow  and  Benares  to  Calcutta, 
thence  to  Darjeeling,  and  back  to  Calcutta   


FROM  BOMBAY  TO  COLOMBO. 

Via  the  North-West  Provinces,  Calcutta  and  Southern  India  to  Colombo 
(including  side  trip  from  Calcutta  to  Darjeeling). 

Tour  III.— From  Bombay  as  in  Tour  No.  I  (via  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Ry., 
Jaipur  and  the  North-West  Provinces)  to  Calcutta  side  trip  to  Darjeel- 
ing and  back  to  Calcutta,  thence  via  Khurda  Road,  for  Pari  (Jugga- 
nath),  Madras,  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Madura,  Danushkodi  and  Talai- 
mannar  to  Colombo 


Tour  IV.— From  Bombay  as  in  Tour  No.  II  (via  G.  I.  P.  Ry.,  Itarsi,  Agra 
and  the  North-West  Provinces)  to  Calcutta,  side  trip  to  Darjeeling  and 
back  to  Calcutta,  thence  as  in  Tour  No.  Ill  to  Colombo  (via  Southern 
India)  


Via  the  North-West  Provinces,  Calcutta  (including  Darjeeling), 
Burma  and  Southern  India. 

Tour  V. — From  Bombay  as  in  Tour  No.  I  (via  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Ry.,  Jaipur 
and  the  North-West  Provinces)  to  Calcutta,  side  trip  to  Darjeeling  and 
back  to  Calcutta,  thence  British  India  Steamer  to  Rangoon,  Rail  to 
Mandaiay.  Irrawaddy  Steamer  to  Prome,  Rail  to  Rangoon  ;  British 
India  Steamer  to  Madras,  Rail  via  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Madura  to 
Danushkodi ;   Steamer  to   Talaimannar  and  Rail  to  Colombo 

TouB  VI. — From  Bombay  as  in  Tour  No.  II  (via  G.  I.  P.  Ry.,  Itarsi, 
Agra  and  the  North-West  Provinces)  to  Calcutta,  thence  as  in  Tour 
No.  V  to  Colombo   


FROM  BOMBAY  TO  RANGOON. 

Via  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Calcutta  to  Rangoon  (including 
a  tour  in  Burma,  also  including  a  side  trip  from 
Calcutta  to  Darjeeling ). 

Tour  VII. — From  Bombay  as  in  Tour  No.  I  (via  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Ry.,  Jaipur 
and  the  North-West  Provinces)  to  Calcutta  side  trip  to  Darjeeling  and 
back  to  Calcutta,  thence  British  India  Steamer  to  Rangoon,  Rail  to 
Mandaiay,  Irrawaddy  Steamer  to  Prome,  Rail  to  Rangoon 

TvOUR  VIII. — From  Bombay  as  in  Tour  II  (via  G.  I.  P.  Ry.,  Itarsi,  Agra 
and  the  North-West  Provinces)  to  Calcutta,  side  trip  to  Darjeeling 
and  back  to  Calcutta,  thence  British  India  Steamer  to  Rangoon.  Rail 
to  Mandaiay,  Irrawaddy,  Steamer  to  Prome,  Rail  to  Rangoon   . . 


Rs.  a. 


266  4 


267  15 


423  8 


426  0 


Rs.  a. 


133  3 


134 


212  13 


213  0 


586  13 


587  6 


399  12 


400  0 


447  9 


450 


2HS  1 


-10  0- 
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FROM  CALCUTTA  TO  BOilBAY. 
Via  the  North-West  Provinces. 

Tour  JX. — From  Calcutta  via  Benares,  Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Tundla, 
Agra,  Delhi,  Rewari,  Jaipur,  Ajmer  (for  Udaipur),  Abu  Hoad  (for  Mt, 
Abu),  Ahmedabad  and  Baroda  to  Bombay  

Tour  X. — From  Calcutta  via  Benares,  Moghal  Serai,  Cawnpore,  Tundla, 
Agra,  Delhi,  Rewari,  Jaipur  ,Ajmer  (for  Udaipur),Abu  Road  (for  Mt 
Abu)  Ahmedabad  and  Baroda  to  Bombay  

Tour  XI. — From  Calcutta  via  Benares.  Moghal  Serai,  Cawnpore,  Tundla, 
Agra,  Gwalior  and  Itarsi  to  Bombay  

Tour  XII. — From  Calcutta  via  Benares,  Moghal  Serai,  Cawnpore,  Delhi, 
Muttra,  Agra,  Gwalior  and  Itarsi  to  Bombay   

CIRCULAR  TOUR  FROM  CALCUTTA. 

Tour  XIII. — From  Calcutta  via  Benares,  Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Tundla^ 
Agra,  Bandikui,  Jaipur,  Delhi,  and  Allahabad  to  Calcutta 

Extensions^  Via  Southern  India  to  Colombo. 

Tour  XIV. — From   Bombay   via  Poona,  Hyderabad,    Wadi,  Raichiur, 

Madras,   Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,    Madura,   Danushkodi,   and  Talai- 

mannar  to  Colombo 
Tour  XV. — From  Bombay  via  Poona,    Hyderabad,  Wadi,  Guntakal 

Bangalore,   Erode,   Trichinopoly,  Madura,   Danushkodi,  and  Talai- 

mannar  to  Colombo 


Extensions  to  above  Tours. 


From  Ajmer  to  Udaipur  and  return 

From  Abu  Road  to  Mount  Abu  and  return,  one  seat  in  Tonga  (This  excur- 
sion is  strongly  recommended,  the  scenery  being  very  beautiful) 
From  Delhi  to  Lahore  and  return  via  Umballa  and  Amritsar 
From  Delhi  via  Bhatinda,  Ferozepore  to  Lahore,  returning  via  Amritsar 
Umballa  to  Delhi 

From  Calcutta  to  Darjeeling  and  return        . .       . .       . .       . .       . . , 

From  Colombo  to  Kandy  and  return     . .      . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  j 

From  Kurda  Road  to  Puri  ( Jagganath  and  return)  . . 


I  2nd  Cias3 
!  Eail, 

i  1st  Class 

:  Strainer. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs.  a 

165 

5 

82  11 

167 

7 

83  13 

119 

1 

74  9 

167 

14 

83  15 

191 

1 

95  9 

154 

6 

77  13 

148 

5 

74  12 

34 

12 

17  6 

7 

0 

58 

2 

^"2 

56 

15 

28  8 

101 

0 

50  8 

13 

8 

9  0 

5 

4 

2  10 

{All  fares  subject  to  change  without  previous  notice.) 


LIST    OF   HOTELS    IN  INDIA. 


The  following  list  of  hotels  is  largely  based 

on  information    kindly  supplied    by  Messrs. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Bombay : — 

Agra. — Cecil,  Laurie's  Great  Northern,  Metro- 
pole,  Carlton. 

Ahmedabad. — Grand,  Empire. 

Allahabad.— Central,  Grand. 

Bangalore.— West  End,  Cubbon. 

Benares. — Clark's,  Hotel  de  Paris. 

Bombay.— Taj  Mahal,  Majestic,  Apollo, 
Watson's. 

Calcutta. — Great    Eastern,  Grand,  Spence's, 

Continental. 
Cawnpore. — Civil  and  Military. 
Delhi.— Ctecil,  Maiden's,  Civil  and  Military. 
Go  A. — Crescent. 
GuLMARG. — Nedou's. 
Gwalior.— Gwalior  Hotel. 
Hyderabad  (Deccan). — Montgomery's. 

Jbypore— Jeypore,  Kaisar-i-Hind,  The  New 
Hotel. 

J  UBBULPORE. — Jackson's. 
Karachi.— North -Western,  Killarncy 
Lahore. — Nedou's,  Cecil, 


Lucknow. — Royal,  Carlton,  Imperial,  Civil  and 
Military. 

Madras. — Hotel  D'Angelis,  Connemara,  Brind's 
Mandalay. — Salween  House. 
Meerut. — Empress. 
Peshawar. — Flashmans. 
Poona. — Napier,  Poona,  Connaught. 
Rangoon. — Strand,  Royal,  Minto  Mansions. 
Rawal  Pindi — Flashmans,  Imperial. 
Seounderabad — Montgomery's. 

Hotels  in  Principal  Hill  Stations  : — 
CoONOOR. — Glen  view. 

Darjeeling. — Woodland's,     Mount  Everest, 

Grand  (Rockville),  Drum  Druid. 
Mahableshwar. — Race  View. 
Mashobra. — ^Wild  Flower  Hall. 
Matheran. — Rugby. 
Mount  Abu. — Rajputana. 
MURREE. — Powell's,  Rowbury's,  Viewforth 
MussooRiE. — Charleville,  Savoy. 
Naini  Tal.— Metro  pole.  Grand. 
OoTACAMUND. — Sylk's,  Centre,  FirSrove, 
Pachmarhi. — Hill. 

Simla. — Corstorphon's,  Grand,  L.iurics,  Long* 
wood,  Faletti's,  Royal. 
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Abkari. — Excise  of  liquors  and  drugs. 
AiN. — A  timber  tree,  Teeminaiia  Tomentosa. 

Amil. — A  subordinate  executive  official  un- 
der native  rule  ;  in  Sind  the  name  is  still  appli- 
ed to  Hindus  of  the  clerical  class. 

Anicut. — A  dam  or  weir  across  a  river  for 
irrigation  purposes,  Southern  India. 

Anjuman. — A  communal  gathering  of  Maho- 
medans. 

ApHUS. — Believed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Alphonse,  the  name  of  the  best  variety  of 
Bombay  mango. 

Aus. — The  early  rice  crop,    Bengal;  syn. 
Ahu,  Assam. 

Avatar. — An  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

Babu. — (1)  A  gentleman  in  Bengal,  corres- 
ponding to  Pant  in  the  Deccan  and  Konkan. 
(2)    Hence  used  by  Anglo-Indians  of  a  clerk  or 
accountant. 

Babul. — A  common  thorny  tree,  the  bark 
of  which  is  used  for  tanning.  Acacia  Arabica. 

Baghla. — (1)  A  native  boat  (Buggalow). 
(2)  The  common  pond  heron  or  paddybird. 

Bairagi. — A  Hindu  religious  mendicant. 

Bajra  or  Bajri. — The  bulrush  millet,  a 
common  food-grain,  Pennisetum  typhoideibi; 
syn.  cambu,  Madras. 

BAjft. — A  dam  or  embankment  (Bund). 

Banyan.— A  species  of  fig-tree,  Ficus 
Bengalensis. 

Barsat.— (1)  A  fall  of  rain,  (2)  the  rainy 
season. 

Basti. — (1)    A  village,  or  collection  of  huts 
(2)  A  Jain  temple,  Kanara. 

Batta. — Lit.  'discount,'  and  hence  allow- 
ances by  way  of  compensation. 

Bazar. — (l)  A  street  lined  with  shops, 
India  proper ;  (2)  a  covered  market,  Burma. 

Ber.— -A  thorny  shrub  bearing  a  fruit  like  a 
small  plum,  Zizyphus  Jujuba. 

Bewar. — Name  in   Central    Provinces  for 
shifting  cultivation  in  jungles  and  hill -sides 
syn.  taungya,  Burma ;   jhum,  North-Eastern 
India. 

Bhadoi. — Early  autumn  crop.  Northern  India, 
reaped  in  the  month  Bhadon. 

Bhang. — The  dried  leaves  of  the  hemp  plant. 
Cannabis  sativa,  a  narcotic. 

Bhanwar. — Light  sandy  soil ;  syn,  bhur. 

Bharal. — A  Himalayan  wild  sheep,  Ovis 

NAHURA. 

Bhendi.— A  succulent  vegetable  (Hibiscus 
esculentus). 
Bhusa.— Chaflf,  for  fodder. 


Bhut. — The  spirit  of  departed  persons, 
BiDRi. — A  class  of  ornamental  metal  work, 
n  which  blackened  pewter  is  inlaid  with  silver, 
named  from  the  town  of  Bidar,  Hyderabad.  'S 

BiGHA. — A  measure  of  land,  varying  widely ; 
the  standard  bigha  is  generally  five-eighths  of : 
an  acre.  ; 
BiR  (Bid). — A  grassland — North  India. 
Black  cotton  soil. — A  dark-coloured  soil, 
ery  retentive  of  moisture,  found  in  Central 
and  Southern  India. 

Bo  ART)  OF  Revenue. — The  chief  controlling 
revenue  authority  in  Bengal,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  Madras. 
BoR. — See  Ber. 

Brinjal. — A  vegetable,  Solanum  Melon- 
gen  A  ;  syn.  egg-plant. 
Bunder,  or  bandar. — A  harbour  or  port. 
Buruj. — A  bastion  in  a  line  of  battlements.  1 
Cadjan. — Palm  leaves,  used  for  thatch.  j 
Chabutra. — A  platform  of  mud  or  plaster-^ 
ed  brick,  used  for  social  gatherings,  Northern ; 
India. 

Chadar. — A  sheet  worn  as  a  shawl  by  men 
and  sometimes  by  women.    (Chudder.)  ^ 
Chaitya. — An  ancient  Buddhist  chapel.  ^ 
Chambar  (CHAiiAR).— a  caste  whose  trade  is-- 
to  tan  leather. 

Champak.— A  tree  with  fragrant  blossoms,  I 
Michelia  Champaca. 

Chapati.— A  cake  of  unleavened  bread. 
(Chaupatti.) 

Chaprasi.— An  orderly  or  messenger,  Nor- 
thern India:  syn.  pattawala,  Bombay;  peon, 
Madras. 

Charas.— The  resin  of  the  hemp  plant, 
Cannabis  sativa,  used  for  smoking. 

Charpai  (charpoy)— a  bedstead  with  four 
legs,  and  tape  stretched  across  the  frame  for  a 
mattress. 

Chaudhri.— Under  native  rule,  a  subordi- 
nate revenue  official;  at  present  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  headman  or  representative  ot  a 
trade  guild. 

Chaukidar.— The  village  watchman  and 
rural  policeman. 

Chauth.— The  fourth  part  of  the  land  rev- 
enue, exacted  by  the  Marathas  in  subject  terri- 
tories. 

Chela.— A  pupil,  usually  in  connexion  with 
religious  teaching. 

Chhaoni.— A  collection  of  thatched  huts  or 
barracks  ;  hence  a  cantonment.  j^mfid 
Chhatri.— (1)    An    umbrella,   (2)  domea 
building  such  as  a  cenotaph.  _ 


Note.— According  to  the  Hunterian  system  of  transliteration  here  adopted  the  ^o^^lf, ®j 
the  following  values  :— a  either  long  as  the  a  in  ♦  father,'  or  short  as  the  u  in   cut,  e  as,  luu 
in  '  gain,'  i  either  short  as  the  i  in  '  bib,'  or  long  as  the  ee  in  '  feel,'  o  as  the  o  in    Done  " 
short  as  the  oo  in  '  good,'  or  long  as  the  oo  in  '  boot,'  ai  as  the  i  in  'mile,  au  as  i"  .TMee. 

This  is  only  a  rough  guide.  The  vowel  values  vary  in  different  parts  of  India  in  a  marKea  ue^^ 
The  consonantal  values  are  too  intricate  for  discussion  here. 
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Chief  Commissioner. — The  administrative 
head  of  one  of  the  lesser  Provinces  in  British 
India. 

Chikor.— A   kind    of  partridge,  CACOiBis 

CHUOAR. 

Chiku. — The  Bombay  name  for  the  fruit 
of  AcHRAS  Sapota,  the  Sapodilla  plum  of  the 
West  Indies. 

Chinar— A  plane  tree,  Platanits  orien- 

TALIS. 

Chinkara. — The  Indian  gazelle,  Gazella 
BENNETTi,  often  called  *  ravine  deer.' 

Chital.— The  spotted  deer,  Cervus  axis. 

Cholam. — Name  in  Southern  India  for  the 
large  millet,  ANDROPoaoN  SoRanuM ;  syn. 
jowar. 

Choli. — A  kind  of  short  bodice  worn  by 
women. 

Chunam,  chuna. — Lime  plaster. 

Circle.— The  area  in  charge  of— (1)  A  Con- 
servator of  forests  ;  (2)  A  Postmaster  or  Deputy 
Postmaster-General ;  (3)  A  Superintending 
Engineer  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 

Civil  Sttrgeon. — The  officer  in  medical 
charge  of  a  District. 

Cognizable.— An  offence  for  which  the  cul- 
prit can  be  arrested  by  the  police  without  a 
warrant. 

Collector. — The  administrative  head  of  a 
District  In  Regulation  Provinces  corresponding 
to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  in  non-regulation 
areas. 

Commissioner. — (l)  The  officer  in  charge 
of  a  Division  or  group  of  Districts;  (2)  the 
head  of  various  departments,  such  as  Stamps, 
Excise,  etc. 

Compound. —The  garden  and  open  land 
attached  to  a  house.  An  Anglo-Indian  word 
perhaps  derived  from  •  kumpan',  a  hedge. 

Conservator.— The  Supervising  Officer  in 
charge  of  a  Circle  in  the  Forest  Department. 

Council  Bills.— Bills  or  telegraphic  trans- 
fers drawn  on  the  Indian  Government  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 

Count. — Cotton  yarns  are  described  as  20's, 
SO's,  etc.,  counts  when  not  more  than  a  like 
number  of  hanks  of  840  yards  go  to  the  pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court  op  Wards.— An  establishment  for 
managing  estates  of  minors  and  other  disquali- 
fied persons. 

Crore,  karor. — Ten  millions. 

Daefadar. — A  non-commissioned  native 
officer  in  the  army  or  police. 

Dah  or  dao. — A  cutting  instrument  with 
no  point,  used  as  a  sword,  and  also  as  an  axe, 
Assam  and  Burma. 

Dak  (dawk). — A  stage  on  a  stage  coach  route. 
Dawk  bungalow  is  the  travellers*  bungalow 
maintained  at  such  stages  in  days  before  rail- 
ways came. 

Dakaiti,  dacoity.— Robbery  by  five  or  more 
persons. 

Dal. — A  generic  term  applied  to  various 
pulses. 

Dam. — An  old  copper  coin,  one-fortieth  of  a 
rup^e. 


Darbar. — (1)  A  ceremonial  assembly,  es- 
pecially one  presided  over  by  .the  Ruler  of  a  State, 
hence  (2)  the  Government  of  a  Native  State. 

Dargah. — A  Mahomedan  shrine  or  tomb  ot 
a  saint. 

Dari.,  Dhurrie — A  rug  or  carpet,  usually  of 
cotton,  but  sometimes  of  wool. 

Darogha. — The  title  of  officials  in  various 
departments ;  now  especially  applied  to  sub- 
ordinate controlling  Officers  in  the  Police  and 
Jail  Departments. 
Darwan. — A  door-keeper. 
Darwaza. — A  gateway. 
Debottar. — Land  assigned  for  the  upkeep 
of  temples  or  maintenance  of  Hindu  worship. 

Deodar. — A  cedar,  Cedrus  Libani  or  C. 
Deodara. 

Deputy  Commi^jsioneb.— The  Administrative 
head  of  a  District  in  non-regulation  areas  cor- 
responding to  the  Collector  in  Regulation 
Provinces. 

Deputy  Magistrate  and  Collector. — A 
subordinate  of  the  Collector,  having  executive 
and  judicial  (revenue  and  criminal)  powers ; 
equivalent  to  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner 
in  non-regulation  areas. 

Desai. — A  revenue  official  under  native 
(Maratha)  rule. 

Desh. — (1)  Native  country  :  (2)  the  plains  as 
opposed  to  the  hills,  Northern  India;  (3)  the 
plateau  of  the  Deccan  above  the  Ghats. 

Deshmuh. — A   petty  official  under  native 
( Maratha  )  rule. 
Deva.— A  deity. 

Devasthan. — Land  assigned  for  the  upkeep 
of  a  temple  or  other  religious  foundation. 

Dhak. — A  tree,  Butea  frondosa,  with  bril- 
liant orange-scarlet  -flowers  used  for  dyeing, 
and  also  producing  a  gum  ;  syn.  palas,  Bengal 
and  Bombay;  Chhiul,  Central  India. 

Dhamani.-  a  heavy  shighram  or  tonga  drawn 
by  bullocks. 

Dharmsala. — A  charitable  institution  pro- 
vided as  a  resting-place  for  pilgrims  or  travellers, 
Northern  India. 
Dhatura. — A    stupefying  drug,  Datura 

PASTUOSA. 

Dhenkli. — Name  in  Northern  India  for  the 
lever  used  in  raising  water ;  syn.  picottah. 
Dhobi. — A  washerman. 
Dhoti. — The  loincloth  worn  by  men. 
District. — The  most    important  adminis- 
trative unit  of  area. 

Division.— (1)  A  group  of  districts  for  ad- 
ministrative and  revenue  purposes,  under  a 
Commissioner ;  (2)  the  area  in  charge  of  a  De- 
puty Conservator  of  Forests,  usually  corres- 
ponding with  a  (revenue)  District ;  (3)  the  area 
imder  a  Superintendent  of  Post  Offices ;  (4)  a 
group  of  (revenue)  districts  under  an  Executive 
Engineer  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 

DiwAN.— The  chief  minister  in  a  Native 
State. 

DiWANl. — Civil,  especially  revenue,  admins- 
tration ;  now  used  generally  in  Norther^ 
In^ia  of  civil  justice  ^nd  Courts, 
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DOAB. — The  tract  between  two  rivers,  espe- 
cially that  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 

Dry  crop. — A  crop  grown  without  artificial 
irrigation. 

Dry  rate. — The  rate  of  revenue  for  unirri- 
gated  land. 

Dun. — A  valley.  Northern  India. 

Ekka. — A  small  two- wheeled  conveyance 
drawn  by  a  pony,  Northern  India. 

Extra  Assistant  Commissioner. — See  De- 
puty Magistrate  and  Collector. 

Fakir. — Properly  an  Islamic  mendicant  or 
a  mendicant  wlio  has  no  creed,  but  often  loosely 
used  of  Hindu  mendicants  also. 

Famine  Insurance  Grant. — An  annual  pro- 
vision from  revenue  to  meet  direct  famine 
expenditure,  or  the  cost  of  certain  classes  of 
public  works,  or  to  avoid  debt. 

Farman. — An  imperial  (Mughal)  order  or 
grant. 

Faujdari. — Under  native  rule,  the  area  under 
a  Faujdar  or  subordinate  governor ;  now  used 
generally  of  Magistrates '  Criminal  Courts. 

Financial  Commissioner. — The  chief  con- 
trolling revenue  authority  in  the  Punjab,  Burma 
and  the  Central  Provinces. 

Gaddi,  Gadi. — The  cushion  or  throne  of 
(Hindu)  royalty. 

Ganja. — The  unfertilised  flowers  of  the 
cultivated  female  hemp  plant,  Cannabis  sativa, 
used  for  smoking. 

Gaur. — Wild  cattle,  commonly  called  '  bison 

Bos  GAURUS. 

Gayal. — A  species  of  wild  cattle.  Bos  fron- 
talis, domesticated  on  the  North-East  Fron- 
tier ;  syn.  mithan. 

Ghat,  Ghaut. — (1)  A  landing-place  on  a  river; 

(2)  the  bathing  steps  on  the  bank  of  a  tank ; 

(3)  a  pass  up  a  mountain ;  (4)  in  European 
usage,  a  mountain  range.  In  the  last  sense 
especially  applied  to  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghats. 

GHATWAli. — A  tenure-holder  who  originally 
held  his  land  on  the  condition  of  guarding  the 
neighbouring  hill  passes  (ghats),  Bengal. 

Ghi,  Ghee, — Clarified  butter. 

Ginqelly. — See  Til. 

GoDOWN. — A  store  room  or  warehouse.  An 
Anglo-Indian  word  derived  from  the  Malay 
'gadang. 

Gopuram. — A  gateway,  especially  applied 
to  the  great  temple  gateways  in  Southern  India. 

GosAiN,  Goswami. — A  (Hindu)  devotee ;  lit. 
one  who  restrains  his  passions. 

GosHA. — Name  in  Southern  India  for  *  caste  * 
women  ;  lit.  '  one  who  sits  in  a  corner  * ; 
syn.  parda. 

Gram. — A  kind  of  pea,  Cicer  arietinum. 
In  Southern  India  the  pulse  DoLlCHOS  BIFLORUS 
is  known  as  horse  gram. 

Guaranteed.— (1)  A  class  of  Native  States 
in  Central  India  ;  (2)  A  class  of  railways. 

OUNJ. — The  red  seed  with  a  black  'eye'  of 
AhRUS  PRECA.TORIUS,  a  common  wild  creeper, 
used  as  the  oiticial  weight  for  minute  quantities 
of  opium  12th  Tola. 


GUR,  Goor.— Crude  sugar ;  syn.  jaggery,  south* : 
em  India  ;  tanyet,  Burma. 
Gural. — A  Himalayan  goat  antelope,  Cem as  1 

GORAL.  * 

Guru. — (l)  A  Hindu  religious  preceptor; 
(2)  a  schoolmaster,  Bengal. 

Haj. — Pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Hajji. — A  mahomedan  who  has  performed 
the  haj.    He  is  entitled  to  dye  his  beard  red. 

Hakim. — A  native  doctor  practising  the 
Mahomedan  system  of  medicine. 

Halalkhor. — A  sweeper  or  scavenger ;  lit. 
one  to  whom  everything  is  lawful  food. ' 

Hali. — Current.  Applied  to  coin  of  Native 
States,  especially  Hyderabad. 

Hamal. — (1)  A  porter  or  cooly,  (2)  a  house 
servant. 

IIejira.  (Hijrah)— The  era  dating  from  the 
flight  of  .Aiahomed  to  Mecca,  June  20th,622  A.D. 

Hilsa. — A  kind  of  fish,  Clupea  ilisha. 

Hti. — An  iron  pinnacle  placed  on  a  pagoda 
in  Burma. 

HUKKA,  Hookah. — The  Indian  tobacco  pipe. 

Idgah. — An  enclosed  place  outside  a  town 
where  Mahomedan  services  are  held  on  festivals 
known  as  the  Id.,  etc. 

INAM. — Lit.  '  reward  *.  Hence  land  held 
revenue  free  oi  at  a  reduced  rate,  often  subject 
to  service.  See  Devasthau,  Saramjam,  Watan. 

Inundation  Canal. — A  channel  taken  off 
from  a  river  at  a  comparatively  high  level, 
which  conveys  water  only  when  the  river  is  in 
flood. 

Jack  Fruit. — Fruit  of  Artocarpus  Inte-  . 
qrifolia,  ver.  Phanas. 

Jaggery,  jagri. — Name  in  Southern  India 
for  crude  sugar  ;  syn .  gur. 

Jagir. — An  assignment  of  land,  or  of  the 
revenue  of  land  held  by  a  Jagirdar. 

Jemadar. — A  native  officer  in  the  army  or 
police. 

Jhil. — A  natural  lake  or  swamp,  Northern 
India ;  syn.  bil.  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 

Jihad. — A  religious  war  undertaken  by  Musal-  _ 
mans. 

JiRGA. — A  council  of  tribal  elders.  North- 
west  frontier. 

JowAR. — The  large  millet,  a  very  common 
food-grain,  Andropogon  Sorghum,  or  Sorg- 
hum vuLGARE  ;  syn.  cholam  and  jola,  in  South- 
ern India. 

Judicial  Commissioner. — An  officer  exercis- 
ing the  functions  of  a  High  Court  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  Oudh,  and  Sind. 

Kacheri,  kachahri. — An  office  or  office  build- 
ing, especially  that  of  a  Government  official. 

Kadab,  karbi. — The  straw  of  jowari  (g.  v.)— 
a  valuable  fodder. 

Kaju,  kashew.— The  nut  of  Anacardium 
occidentale  largely  grown  in  tlie  Konkan, 

Kakar.— The  barking  deer,  Cervulus  mxjnT- 

JAO. 

Kalar,  kallar. — Barren  land  covered  with 
salt  or  alkaline  eflaorescences,  Northern  India. 
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KiMARBAND,  Cummerbund. — A  waistcloth,  or 
belt. 

Kanat. — The  wall  of  a  large  tent. 

Kanqar. — A  kind  of  portable  warming-pan, 
carried  by  persons  in  Kashmir  to  keep  them- 
selves warm. 

Kankar. — Nodular  limestone,  used  for  metal- 
ling roads,  as  building  stones  or  for  preparation  | 
of  lime. 

Kans. — A  coarse  glass  which  spreads  and 
prevents  cultivation  especially  in  Bundelkhand, 
Saccharum  spontaneum. 

Kanungo. — A  revenue  Inspector. 

Karait. — A   very  venomous  snake,  BuN- 

GARUS  CANDIDTIS  or  CAERULEUS. 

Karbhari. — A  manager. 

Karez. — Underground  tunnels  near  the  skirts 
of  hills,  by  which  water  is  gradually  led  to  the 
surface  for  irrigation,  especially  in  Baluchistan. 

Karkun. — A  clerk  or  writer,  Bombay. 

Karma. — The  doctrine  that  existence  is 
conditioned  by  the  sum  of  the  good  and  evil 
actions  in  past  existences. 

Karnam. — See  Patwari. 

Kazi. — Under  native  rule,  a  judge  admi- 
nistering Mahomedan  law.  Under  British  rule, 
the  kazi  registers  marriages  between  Mahome- 
dans  and  performs  other  functions,  but  has  no 
powers  conferred  by  law. 

Khalasi. — A  native  fireman,  sailor,  artil- 
leryman, or  tent-pitcher. 

Khalsa. — Lit.  '  pure.'  (1)  Applied  especi- 
ally to  themselves  by  the  Sikhs,  the  word  Khalsa 
being  equivalent  to  the  Sikh  community; 
(2)  land  directly  under  Government  as  op- 
posed to  land  alienated  to  grantees,  etc..  Nor- 
thern India. 

Khandi,  candy. — A  weight  especially  used  for 
cotton  bales  in  Bombay-equivalent  to  20  mds. 

Kharab. — In  Bombay  of  any  portion  ran 
assessed  survey  No.  which  being  uncultivable 
is  left  unassessed. 

E;!harif. — Any  crops   sown    just  before  or 
during  the  main  S.  W.  monsoon. 

Khas. — Special,  in  Government  hands. 
Khas  tahasildar,  the  manager  of  a  Govern- 
ment estate. 

Khasadar. — Local  levies  of  foot  soldiers, 
Afghanistan. 

Khas-Khas,  Kus-Kus. — A  grass  with  scented 
roots,  used  for  making  screens  which  are 
placed  in  doorways  and  kegt  wet  to  cool  a 
house  by  evaporation,  Andropogon  Squar- 

ROSFS. 

Khedda,  kheda. — A  stockade  into  which 
wild  elephants  are  driven ;  also  applied  to 
the  operations  for  catching. 

KHiCHADi,kejjeree. — A  dish  of  cooked  rice  and 
other  ingredients,  and  by  Anglo-Indians  specially 
used  of  rice  with  fish. 

Khilat. — A  robe  of  honour. 

Khutba. — The  weekly  prayer  for  Maho- 
medans  in  general  and  for  the  reigning  sove- 
reign in  particular. 

KiLtA.— A  fort. 

Kincob,  kamkhwab. — Silk  textiles  brocad- 
ed with  gold  or  silver. 

KODALI. — The  implement  like  a  hoe  or 
mattock  in  common  use  for  digging ;  syn. 
mamuti.  Southern  India. 


KoNKAN.—The  narrow  strip  of  low  land  be- 
tween the  Western  ghats  and  the  sea. 

Kos. — A    variable    measure    of  distance, 
usually  estimated  at  about  two  miles-  The 
distance  between  the  kos-minars  or  milestones 
on  the  Mughal  Imperial  roads  aver£\,ges  a  little 
over  2  miles,  4  furlongs,  150  yards. 
KoT. — Battlements. 
KoTHi. — A  large  house. 
KoTWAL. — The  head  of  the  police  in  a  town, 
under  native  rule.    The  term  is  still  used  in 
Hyderabad  and  other  parts  of  India. 

KoTWALi. — The  chief  police  station  in  a 
head-quarters  town. 

KULKARNI. —  See  PATWARI. 

KuaiBHAR. — A  potter. 

KuRAN. — A  big  grass  land  growing  grass  fit 
for  cutting. 

Kyari. — Land  embanked  to  hold  water  for 
rice  cultivation. 

Kyaung. — A    Buddhist   monastery,  which 
always  contains  a  school,  Burma. 
Lakh,  lac. — A  hundred  thousand. 
Lambardar. — The  representative  of  the  co- 
sharers  in  a  zamindari  village,  Northern  India. 
Lanqtjr. — A  large  monkey,  SEMNOPiTHEcrs 

ENTELLUS. 

Lascar,  correct  lashkar.—(l)  an  army,  (2)  in 
English  usage  a  native  Sailor, 
Lat. — A  monumental  pillar. 
Laterite. — A  vesicular  material  formed 
of  disintegrated  rock,  used  for  buildings  and 
making  roads  ;  also  probably  valuable  for  the 
production  of  aluminium.  Laterite  produces 
a  deep  brichord  soil. 

LiNGAM. — The  phallic  emblem,  worshipped 
as  the  representative  of  Shiva. 

LiTCHi, — A  fruit  tree  grown  in  North  India 

(LiTCHI  OHINENSIS). 

LOKAMANYA. — (lit.)  Esteemed  of  the  world  or 
the  people  ;  a  national  hero. 
LONGYi. — A  waistcloth,  Buana. 
Lota. — A  small  brass  wat^pot. 
LUNGI,  loongi — (1)  A  turban ;   (2)  a  cloth 
worn  by  women 

Madrasa. — A  school  especially  one  for  the 
higher  instruction  of  Mahomedans. 

M  AH  A  J  AN. — The  guild  by  Hindu  or  Jajn  mer- 
chants in  a  city.  The  head  of  the  Mahaj  anssi, 
the  Nagarsheth  (q.  v.). 

Mahal. — (1)  Formerly  a  considerable  tract 
of  country  ;  (2)  now  a  village  or  part  of  a 
village  for  which  a  separate  agreement  is  taken 
for  the  payment  of  land  revenue ;  (3)  a  de- 
partment of  revenue,  e.g.,  right  to  catch  ele- 
phants, or  to  take  stone  ;  (4)  in  Bombay  a  small 
Taluka  under  a  Mahalkari. 

Mahant. — The  head  of  a  Hindu  conventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja. — A  title  borne  by  Hindus,  rank- 
ing above  Baja. 

Mahatma. — (lit.)  A  great  soul ;  applied  to 
men  who  have  transcended  the  limitations  of 
the  flesh  and  the  world. 

Mahseer,  mahasir. — A  large  carp,  BarbuS' 
FOR  (Ht.   '  the  big-headed  '). 
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Mahua. — A  tree,  Bassia  latifolia,  pro- 
ducing flowers  used  (when  dried)  as  food  or 
for  distilling  liquor,  and  seeds  which  furnish 
oil. 

Maidan. — An  open  space  of  level  ground ; 
the  park  at  Calcutta. 

Major  works. — Irrigation  works  for  which 
separate  accounts  are  kept  of  capital,  revenue, 
and  interest. 

Maktab. — An  elementary  Mahomedan  school. 

Malguzar  (revenue  payer). — (1)  The  term 
applied  in  the  Central  Provinces  to  a  co-sharer 
in  a  village  held  in  ordinary  proprietary  tenure: 
(2)  a  cultivator  in  the  Chamba  State. 

]\rALi. — A  gardener. 

Mamlatdar. — The  officer  in  charge  of  a 
taluka,  Bombay,  whose  duties  are  both  execu- 
tive and  magisterial ;  syn.  tahasildar. 

Mandap,  or  mandapam. — A  porch  or  pil- 
lared hall,  especially  of  a  temple. 

Manqosteen. — The  fruit  ofGARCiNiA  Manqos- 

TANA. 

Markhor. — A  wild  goat  in  North  Western 
India,  Capra  falconeri. 

Masjid. — A  mosque.  Jama  Masjid,  the 
principal  mosque  in  a  town,  where  worshippers 
collect  on  Fridays. 

Masnad. — Seat  of  state  or  throne,  Maho- 
medan ;  syn.  gaddi. 

Math. — A  Hindu  conventual  establish- 
ment. 

Matjlvi. — A  person  learned  in  Muhammadan 
law. 

Maund,  ver.  Man. — A  weight  varying  in 
different  localities.    The  By.  maund  is  80  lbs. 

Maya. — Sanskrit  term  for  delusion. 

Mehel  or  Mahal. — A  palace. 

Mela. — A  religious  festival  or  fair. 

MiHRAB. — The  niche  in  the  centre  of  the 
western  wall  of  a  mosque. 

MiMBAR. — Stejwn  a  mosque,  used  as  a  pulpit. 

MiNAR. — A  pmar  or  tower. 

Minor  works. — Irrigation  works  for  which 
regular  accounts  are  not  kept,  except,  in  some 
cases,  of  capital. 

Mistri. — (1)  a  foreman,  (2)  a  cook. 

Monsoon. — Lit.  'season,'  and  specifically 
(1)  The  S.  W.  Monsoon,  which  is  a  Northward 
extension  of  the  S.  E.  trades,  which  in  the  Nor- 
thern Summer  cross  the  equator  and  circulate 
into  and  around  the  low  pressure  area  over 
North  India,  caused  by  the  excessive  heating 
of  the  land  area,  and  (2)  The  N.  E.  monsoon, 
which  is  the  current  of  cold  winds  blowing  down 
during  the  Northern  winter  from  the  cold  land 
areas  of  Central  Asia,  giving  rain  in  India  only 
in  S.  E.  Madras  and  Ceylon  through  moisture 
acquired  in  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
passing  across  the  equator  into  the  low  pressure 
areas  of  the  Australasian  Southern  summit. 

MUFASSAL,  mofussil. — The  outlying  parts  of 
a  District,  Province  or  Presidency,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  head-quarters  (Sadr). 

MuKADDAM,  muccadum. — A  representative 
or  headman. 


Mttkhtar  (corruptly  mukhtiar). — (1)  A  legal 
practitioner  who  has  not  got  a  sanad,  and  there- 
fore cannot  appear  in  court  as  of  right  ;  (2)  any 
person  holding  a  power  of  attorney  on  behalf  of 
another  person. 

MUKHTIARKAR.— The  Officer  in  charge  of  a 
taluka,  Sind,  whose  duties  are  both  executive 
and  magisterial ;  syn.  tahasildar. 

Mfkti,  'release.'— The  perfect  rest  attained 
by  the  last  death  and  the  final  reabsorption  of 
the  individual  soul  into  the  world — soul,  svn. 

NIRVANA,  MOKSHA. 

Mung,  mug. — A  pulse,  Phaseoltts  radia- 
Tus  :  syn.  mag,  Gujarat. 

MuNj. — (1)  A  tall  grass  (Saccharum  munja 
in  North  India,  from  which  mats  are  woven,  and 
the  Brahman  sacred  thread  worn  ;  (2)  the  said 
thread. 

MuNSHi. — A  teacher  of  Hindustani  or  any 
Pcrso-Arabian  language. 

MuNSiF.— Judge  of  the  lowest  Court  with 
civil  jurisdiction. 

^tiTRUM,  moorum. — Gravel,  used  for  metal- 
ling roads. 

Nachani-Naqli— See  Bagi. 
Nagarkhana,  Nakkarkhana. — A  place  where 
drums  are  beaten. 

Nagarsheth.— The  head  of  the  trading  guild 
of  Hindu  and  Jain  Merchants  in  a  city. 

Naib. — Assistant  or  Deputy. 

Naik. — A  leader,  hence  (1)  a  local  chieftain, 
in  Southern  India;  (2)  a  native  officer  of  the 
lowest  rank  (corporal)  in  the  Indian  army. 

Nat. — A  demon  or  spirit,  Burma. 

Nawab. — A  title  borne  by  Musalmans, 
corresponding  roughly  to  that  of  Baja  among 
Hindus. 

Nazar,  nazarana. — A  due  paid  on  succession 
or  on  certain  ceremonial  occasions. 

Net  assets. — (l)  In  Northern  India,  the 
rent  or  share  of  the  gross  produce  of  land  taken 
by  the  landlord ;  (2)  in  Madras  and  Lower 
Burma,  the  difference  between  the  assumed 
value  of  the  crop  and  the  estimate  of  its  cost 
of  production. 

Ne)VAR. — Broad  cockney  woven  across  bed 
steads  instead  of  iron  slats. 

Ngapi. — Pressed  fish  or  salted  fish  paste 
largely  made  and  consumed  in  Burma. 

Nilgai. — An  antelope,  Boselaphfs  trago- 

CAMELUS. 

NiM,  neem. — A  tree,  Melia  AzadirachtA;  the 
berries  of  which  are  used  in  dyeing. 

Nirvana. — See  Mtjkti. 

Nizam. — A  title  borne  by  the  ruler  of 
Hyderabad  State. 

NiZAMAT. — A  sub -division  of  a  Native  State, 
corresponding  to  a  British  District,  chiefly  in 
the  Punjab  and  Bhopal. 

NoN- AGRICULTURAL  ASSESSMENT. — Enhanced 
assessment  imposed  when  land  already  assessed 
as  agricultural  is  diverted  to  use  as  a  building 
site  or  for  industrial  concerns. 

Non-coqnisable. — An  offence  for  which  the 
culprit  cannot  be  arrested  by  the  police  without 
a  warrant, 
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Non-occupancy  tenants. — A  class  of  tenants 
with  few  statutory  rights,  except  in  Oudh, 
beyond  the  terms  in  their  leases  or  agreements. 

Non-regulation. — A  term  formerly  applied 
to  certain  Provinces  to  show  that  the  regulations 
of  full  code  of  legislation  was  not  in  force  in 
them. 

NuiLAH,  NAIA. — A  ravine,  watercourse,  or 
drain. 

Occupancy  tenants. — A  class  of  tenants 
with  special  rights  in  Central  Provinces,  in 
United  Provinces. 

Padauk. — A  well  known  Burmese  tree 
(Pterocarpus  sp.)  from  the  behaviour  of  which 
the  arrival  of  the  monsoon  is  prognosticated. 

Paddy. — TJnhusked  rice. 

Paga. — A  troop  of  horses  among  the  Mara- 
thas. 

Pagi. — A  tracker  thieves  of  strayed  or  stolen 
animals. 

Paigah. — A  tenure  in  Hyderabad  State. 

Paik. — (1)  A  foot  soldier  ;  (2)  in  Assam  former- 
ly applied  to  every  free  male  above  sixteen 
years. 

Pairee. — The  name  of  the  second  best  variety 
of  Bombay  mango,  distinguishable  from  the 
APHUS  (q.  V.)  by  its  pointed  tip,  and  by  the 
colour  being  less  yellow  and  more  green  and  red. 

Palas. — See  Dhak. 

Palki. — A  palanquin  or  litter. 

Pan. — The  betel  vine,  Pipe  Betle. 

Parab, — A  public  place  for  the  distribution 
of  water,  maintained  by  charity. 

Parabadi. — A  platform  with  a  smaller  plat- 
form like  a  dovecot  on  a  centre  pole  or  pillar 
built  and  endowed  or  maintained  by  charity, 
where  grain  is  put  every  day  for  animals  and 
birds. 

Panchama. — Low  caste,  Southern  India. 

PANCHAYAT.— -(1)  A  committee  for  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  a  caste,  village,  or  town  ; 
(2)  arbitrators.  Theoretically  the  panchayat 
has  five  (panch)  members. 

Pandit. — A  Hindu  title,  strictly  speaking 
applied  to  a  person  versed  in  the  Hindu  scrip- 
tures, but  commonly  used  by  Brahmans.  In 
Assam  applied  to  a  grade  of  Inspectors  of 
primary  schools. 

Pansupari. — Distribution  of  Pan  and  Supari 
{q.  V.)  as  a  form  of  ceremonial  hospitality. 

Parda,  purdah. — (1)  A  veil  or  curtain  ;  (2) 
the  practice  of  keeping  women  secluded  ;  syn. 
gosha. 

Pardesi. — Foreign.  Used  in  Bombay  especi- 
ally of  Hindu  servants,  syces,  &c.,  from  North 
India. 

Pargana. — Fiscal  area  or  petty  sub-di\ision 
of  a  tahsil.  Northern  India. 

Pashm. — The  fine  wool  ci  the  Tibetan  goat. 

P-ASO. — A  waistcloth. 

Pat,  put. — A  stretch  of  firm,  hard  clay. 

Patel. — A  village  headman,  Central  and 
Western  India;  syn.  reddi,  Southern  India,  gaon- 
bura,  Assam ;  padhan,  Northern  and  Ea'^tern 
India-,   Mukhi,  Guzarat. 


Patidar. — A  co-sharer  in  a  village,  Gujarat 
PATTA WALLA.— See  Chaprasi. 

Patwari. — A  village  accountant ;  syn.  kar- 
nam,  Madras;  kulkarni,  Bombay  Deccan  ;  talati, 
Gujarat ;  shanbhog,  Mysore,  Kanara  and  Coorg; 
Mandal,  Assam;  Tapedar,  Sind. 

Peon.— See  Chaprasi. 

Peshkash. — A  tribute  or  offering  to  a  supe- 
rior. 

Phulav,  (Pilow). — A  dish  of  rice  and  other  in- 
gredients, and  by  Anglo-Indians  specifically 
used  of  chicken  with  rice  and  spices. 

Phulkari. — An  embroidered  sheet ;  lit, 
flower-work. 

Pice,  paisa. — A  copper  or  bronze  coin 
worth  one  farthing  ;  also  used  as  a  generic  term 
for  money. 

Picottah. — A  lever  for  raising  water  in  a 
bucket  for  irrigation,  Southern  India ;  syn. 
dhenkul  or  dhenkuli,  or  dhikli,  Northern  India. 

PiPAL. — A  sacred  tree,  Ficus  religiosa. 

PiR. — A  Mahomedan  religious  teacher  or  saint. 

Pleader. — A  class  of  legal  practitioner. 

PoNGYi. — A  Buddhist  monk  or  priest,  Burma, 

Postin,  poshteen. — A  coat  or  rug  of  sheep- 
skin tanned  with  the  wool  on,  Afghanistan. 

PR  ant. — An  administrative  sub -division  in 
Maratha  States,  corresponding  to  a  British  Dis- 
trict (Baroda)  or  Division  (Gwalior) ;  also  in 
Kathiawar. 

Presidency. — A  former  Division  of  British 
India. 

Protected. — Forests  over  which  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  supervision  is  exercised^  but 
less  than  in  the  case  of  'reserved'  forests. 

Province. — One  of  the  large  Divisions  of 
British  India. 

PujA. — Worship,  Hindu. 

PujARi. — The  priest  attached  to  a  temple. 

Pundit. — See  Pandit. 

PURANA. — Lit.  'old'  Sanskrit  (1)  applied  to 
certain  Hindu  religious  books,  (2)  to  a  geologi- 
cal 'group'  ;  (3)  also  to  'punch-marked'  coins. 

PUROHIT — A  domestic  chaplain  or  spiritual 
guide,  Hindu. 

PWE. — An  entertainment,  Burma. 

Rabi: — Any  crop  sown  after  the  main  South- 
west monsoon. 

Uagi  (Eleusine  corocana). — A  small  millet 
used  as  a  food-grain  in  Western  and  Southern 
India  ;  syn.  marua,  Nagli  Nachni. 

Raja. — A  title  borne  by  Hindus  and  occa- 
sionally by  Musalmans,  corresponding  roughly 
to  that  of  Nawab  which  is  peculiar  to  Musalmans. 

Bamoshi. — A  caste  whose  work  is  watch 
and  ward  in  the  village  lands  and  hence  used 
of  any  chaukidar  (q.  v.). 

Bana. — A  title  borne  by  some  Rajput  chiefs, 
equivalent  to  that  of  Raja. 

Rani. — The  wife  or  widow  of  a  Raja. 

Rao. — A  title  borne  by  Hindus,  either  equiva- 
lent to,  or  ranking  below,  that  of  Raja. 
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PvEGAU.— Name  for  a  black  soil  in  Central 
and  Southern  India,  vvliicli  is  very  retentive 
of  moisture,  and  suitable  for  growing  cotton. 

Regulation. — A  term  formerly  applied  to 
certain  provinces  to  show  that  the  Regulations 
or  full  code  of  legislation  applied  to  them. 

Reh. — Saline  or  alkaline  efflorescences  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  Northern  India. 

Reserved. — Forests  intended  to  be  main- 
tained permanently. 

Rickshaw. — A  one  or  two  seat  vehicle  on 
two  wheels  drawn  by  coolies,  used  in  the  hills. 

ROHF.— A  kind  of  fish,  Labeo  rohita. 

Ryotwari. — The  system  of  tenure  in  which 
land  revenue  is  imposed  on  the  actual  occupants 
of  holdings. 

Sadr,  sudder. — Chief  (adjective).  Hence  the 
headquarters  of  a  District;  formerly  applied 
to  the  Appellate  Courts. 

Safflower. — A  thistle  which  yields  a  yellow 
dye  from  its  petals  and  oil  from  its  seeds 
(C  ARTHAMUS  TiNCTORlus),  ver.  Kardai,  Kushanti. 

Sal.— A'useful  timber  tree  in  Northern  India, 
Shorea  robusta. 

Sambar.— A  deer,  Cervus  unicolor  ;  syn. 
jarau. 

San. — Bombay  hemp,  Crotalaria  juncea. 

Sanad. — (1),  A  charter  or  grant,  giving  its 
name  to  a  class  of  States  in  Central  India  held 
under  a  sanad,  (2)  any  kind  of  deed  of  grants. 

Sannyasi. — A  Hindu  mendicant. 

Sari. — A  long  piece  of  cloth  worn  by  women 
as  a  shawl. 

Saranjam. — Land  held  revenue  free  or  on  a 
reduced  quit-rent  in  consideration  of  political 
services  rendered  by  the  holder's  ancestors. 

Sarkar. — (1)  The  Government ;  (2)  a  tract 
of  territory  under  Muhammadan  rule,  corres- 
ponding roughly  to  a  Division  under  British 
ad  ministration. 

Sarsubah. — An  officer  in  charge  of  a  Division 
in  the  Baroda  State  corresponding  to  Com- 
missioner of  British  territories. 

Sati. — Suicide  by  a  widow,  especially  on  the 
funeral  pyre  of  her  husband. 

Satyagraha. — (lit.)  One  possessed  by  the 
truth  ;  one  who  follows  the  truth  wherever  it 
may  lead.  (Commonly  used  to  denote  the  passive 
resistance  movement.) 

Sawbwa.— A  title  borne  by  chiefs  in  the  Shan 
States,  Burma. 

Semal  or  cotton  tree. — A  large  forest  tree 
with  crimson  flowers  and  pods  containing  a 
quantity  of  floss,  Bombay  malabaricum. 

Serow,  sarau. — A  goat    antelope,  Nemor- 

HAEDUS  BUBALINUS. 

Settlement.— (1)  The  preparation  of  a 
cadastral  record.,  and  the  fixing  of  the  Govern- 
ment revenue  from  land  ;  (2)  the  local  inquiry 
made  before  Forest  Reserves  are  created;  (3)  the 
financial  arrangement  between  the  Government 
of  India  and  Local  Governments. 

Shanbhog.— See  Patwari. 


Shastras.— The  religious  law-books  of  the 
Hindus. 

Shegadi,  seggaree. — A  pan  on  3  feet  With  live 
charcoal  in  it. 

Sher,  ser,  seer — A  weight,  or  measure  varying 
much  in  size  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Railway  ser  is  about  2  lbs. 

Sheth,  shethia. — A  Hindu  ot  Jain  merchant. 

Shiguram. — See  Tonga. 

Shisham  or  sissu. — A  valuable  timber  tree, 
Dalbergia  Sissoo. 

SiLLADAR. — A  native  trooper  who  furnishes 
his  own  horse  and  equipment. 

Sola. — A  water-plant  with  a  valuable  pith, 
Aeschynomene  aspera. 

Sowar. — A  mounted    soldier  or  constable. 

Stupa  or  tope. — A  Buddhist  tumulus,  usually 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  more  or  less  hemispheri-  : 
cal,  containing  relics.  ^ 

SUBAH. — (1)  A  province  under  Mahomedan 
rule  ;  (2)  the  officer  in  charge  of  a  large  tract  in  • 
Baroda,  corresponding  to  the  Collector  of  a 
British  District ;  (3)  a  group  of  Districts  or  , 
Division,  Hyderabad. 

SUBAHDAR. — (1)  The  governor  of  a  province  1 

under  Mahomedan  rule  ;  (2)  a  native  infantry  4. 

officer  in  the  Indian  Army  ;  (3)  an  official  in  T 

Hyderabad  corresponding  to  the  Commissioner  s 

in  British  territory.  j 

Sub-division.— A  portion  of  a  District  in  ' 
charge  of  a  junior  officer  of  the  Indian  Civil  - 
Service  or  a  Deputy  Collector. 

SUPARI. — The  fruit  of  the  betel  palm,  Areca 

CATECHU. 

Superintendent. — (1)  The  chief  police  officer 
in  a  District ;  (2)  the  official  in  charge  of  a  hill 
station  ;  (3)  the  official,  usually  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  in  charge  of  a  Central  Jail. 

SURTi. — Native  of  Surat,  specially  used  of 
persons  of  the  Dhed  or  Mahar  caste  who  work 
as  house  servants  of  Europeans,  and  whose 
house  speech  is  Gujarati. 

Syce,  sals. — A  groom. 

Tabut. — See  Taziah. 

Tahsil. — A  revenue  sub-division  of  a  District; 
syn.  taluka,  Bombay ;  taluka,  Madras  and 
Mysore ;  township,  Burma. 

Tahsildar. — The  officer  in  charge  of  a  tahsil ; 
^n.  Mamlatdar,  Bombay ;  township  officer 
or  myo-ok,  Burma  ;  Mukhtiarkar,  Sind  ;  Vahi- 
vatdar,  Baroda.  His  duties  are  both  executive 
and  magisterial. 

Takavi. — Loans  made  to  agriculturists  for 
seed,  bullocks,  or  agricultural  improvements ; 
syn.  tagai,  Bombay. 

Talati. — See  Patwari. 
Talav,  or  talao. — A  lake  or  tank. 
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TAlUK,  taluka. — The  estate  of  a  talukdar  in 
Oudh.  A  revenue  sub-division  of  a 
District,  in  Bombay,  Madras  and  Mysore  ;  syn. 
tahsil. 

Talttedar.— A  landholder  with  peculiar 
tenures  in  different  parts  of  India.  (1)  An 
official  in  the  Hyderabad  State,  corresponding 
to  the  Magistrate  and  Collector  (First  Taluk- 
dar) or  Deputy  Magistrates  and  Collectors 
(Second  and  Third  Talukdars) ;  (2)  a  land- 
holder with  a  peculiar  form  of  tenure  in  Gujarat. 

Tamtam,  tumtum. — A  North  Indian  name  for 
a  light  trap  or  cart. 

Tank. — In  Southern,  Western,  and  Central 
India,  a  lake  formed  by  damming  up  a  valley  ; 
in  Northern  India,  an  excavation  holding  water. 

Tapedar. — See  1*atwari. 

Tarai. — A  moist  swampy  tract ;  the  term 
especially  applied  to  the  tract  along  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayas. 

Tari,  toddy — The  sap  of  the  date,  palmyra, 
or  cocoanut  palm,  used  as  a  drink,  either  fresh 
or  after  fermentation.  In  Northern  India  the 
Juice  of  the  date  is  called  Sendhi. 

Tasar,  tussore. — Wild  silkworms,  Antheraea 
PAPHIA ;  also  applied  to  the  cloth  made  from 
their  silk. 

Tazia. — Lath  and  paper  models  of  the  tombs 
of  Hasan  and  Husain,  carried  in  procession  at  the 
Muharram  festival ;  syn.  tabut. 

Teak. — A  valuable  timber  tree  in  Southern 
and   Western   India  and   Burma,  Tectona 

GEANDIS. 

Telegraphic  Transfers.— See  Council  bills. 

Thagi,  thuggee. — Robbery  after  strangulation 
of  the  victim. 

Thakur. — (1)  The  modern  equivalent  of  the 
caste  name  Kshattriya  in  some  parts  of  Northern 
India ;  (2)  a  title  of  respect  applied  to  Brah- 
mans  ;  (3)  a  petty  chief ;  (4)  a  hill  tribe  in  the 
Western  Ghats. 

Thamin. — The  brow-antlered  deer  Burma, 
Cervus  eldi. 

Thana. — A  police  station,  and  hence  the 
circle  attached  to  It. 

Tika. — (1)  Ceremonial  anointing  on  the  fore- 
head ;  (2)  vaccination. 

Tikam. — The  English  pickaxe  (of  which  the 
word  is  a  corruption). 

Til. — An  oilseed,  Sesamum  indicum  ;  also 
known  as  gingelly  in  Madras. 

TiNDAL,  tandel. — A  foreman,  subordinate 
officer  of  a  ship. 

Tipai,  Teapoy. — A  table  with  3  legs,  and  hence 
used  of  any  small  European  style  table. 

TOLA. — A  weight  equivalent  to  180  grains 
(troy). 

Tonga. — A  one  or  two  horsed  vehicle  with  a 
covered  top.  syn.  Shighram. 


Tsine. — Wild  cattle  found  in  Burma  and  to 
the  southward.  Bos  sondaicus  ;  syn.  hsaing 
and  banteng. 

Unit. — A  term  in  famine  administration, 
denoting  one  person  relieved  for  one  day. 

Urial. — A  wild  sheep  in  North- Western 
India,  Ovis  vignei. 

UrId,  Udid. — A  pulse,  *  black  grain,'  (Pha- 

SEOLTiS  MUNGO). 

Umbar.— A  wfild  pig— (Ficus  glomerata). 

USAR. — Soil  made  barren  by  saline  efflores- 
cence. Northern  India. 

Vahivatdar. — Officer  in  charge  of  a  revenue 
sub-division,  with  both  executive  and  magis- 
terial functions,  Baroda ;  syn.  tahsildar. 

Vaid  or  baidya,.  Bengal. — A  native  doctor 
practising  the  Hindu  system  of  medicine. 

Vakil. — (1)  A  class  of  legal  practitioner  ;  (2) 
an  agent  generally. 

ViHARA. — A  Buddhist  monastery. 

Village. — Usually  applied  to  a  certain  area 
demarcated  by  survey,  corresponding  roughly 
to  the  English  parish. 

Village  Union. — An  area  in  which  local 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  small  committee. 

Wad  A  or  Wadi. — (1)  an  enclosure  with  houses 
built  round  facing  a  centre  yard ;  (2)  private 
enclosed  land  near  a  village. 

Wakf. — A  Muhammadan  religious  or  chari- 
table endowment. 

Wao. — A  step  well. 

Watan. — A  word  of  many  senses.  In  Bombay 
Presidency  used  mostly  of  the  land  or  cash 
allowance  enjoyed  by  the  person  who  performs 
some  service  useful  for  Govt,  or  to  the  village 
community. 

Wazir. — The  chief  minister  at  a  Mahomedan 
court. 

Wet  rate. — The  rate  of  revenue  for  land 
assured  of  irrigation. 

Yogi. — A  Hindu  ascetic  who  follows  the  yoga 
system,  a  cardinal  part  of  which  is  that  it  confers 
complete  control  over  the  bodily  functions 
enabling  the  practiser,  for  instance  to  breathe 
in  through  one  nostril  and  out  at  the  other. 

Yunani. — Lit.  Greek  ;  the  system  of  medicine 
practised  by  Mahomedans. 

Zamindar. — A  landholder. 

Zamindari. — (1)  An  estate ;  (2)  the  rights 
of  a  landholder,  zamindar ;  (3)  the  system  of 
tenure  in  which  land  revenue  is  imposed  on  an 
individual  or  community  occupying  the  position 
of  a  landlord. 

Zanana. — The  women's  quarters  in  a  house 
hence  private  education  of  women. 

Ziarat. — A  Mahomedan  shrine,  North-Wes- 
tern  Frontier, 

ZiLA.— A  District. 
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The  transfer  of  tLe  capital  of  India  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi  was  announced  at  the  Delhi 
Durbar  on  December  12,  1911.  The  reasons 
for  it  were  stated  in  despatches  between  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  published  at  the  time.  It  had  long 
been  recognised  as  necessary,  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  of  India,  to  de-provincialise  the 
Government  of  India,  but  this  ideal  was  un- 
attainable as  long  as  the  Government  of  India 
was  located  in  one  Province,  and  in  the  capital 
of  that  Province — the  seat  of  the  Bengal  Gov- 
ernment— for  several  months  in  every  year. 
It  was  also  desirable  to  free  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment from  the  close  proximity  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  which  had  been  to  the  constant 
disadvantage  of  that  Province.  To  achieve 
these  two  objects  the  removal  of  the  capital 
from  Calcutta  was  essential :  its  disadvan- 
tages had  been  recognised  as  long  ago  as  1868, 
when  Sir  Henry  Maine  advocated  the  change. 
Various  places  had  been  discussed  as  possible 
capitals,  but  Delhi  was  by  common  consent 
the  best  of  them  all.  Its  central  position  and 
situation  as  a  railway  junction,  added  to  its 
historical  associations,  told  in  its  favour ; 
and,  as  Lord  Crewe  said  in  his  despatch  on  the 
subject,  *'  to  the  races  of  India,  for  whom 
the  legends  and  records  of  the  past  are  charged 
with  so  intense  a  meaning,  this  resumption 
by  the  Paramount  Power  of  the  seat  of  vene- 
rable Empire  should  at  once  enforce  the  con- 
tinuity and  promise  the  permanency  of  Bri- 
tish sovereign  rule  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country." 

The  foundation  stones  of  the  new  capital 
were  laid  by  the  King  Emperor  on  December 
15,  1911,  when  His  Majesty  said  : — **  It  is  my 
desire  that  the  planning  and  designing  of  the 
public  buildings  to  be  erected  will  be  con- 
sidered with  the  greatest  deliberation  and  care 
so  that  the  new  creation  may  be  in  every  way 
worthy  of  this  ancient  and  beautiful  city." 
Subsequently  a  town-planning  committee  was 
appointed — consisting  of  Captain  G.  S.  C. 
Swinton,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Brodie  and 
Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  members — to  advise  on  the 
choice  of  a  site  for,  and  the  lay-out  of,  the 
capital.  Mr.  V.  Lanchester  was  subsequently 
consulted  by  Government  on  some  aspects  of 
the  question.  The  terms  of  their  original 
engagement  (subsequently  renewed)  were  stated 
by  the  Under  Secretary    of   State  to  be : — 

The  members  of  the  committee  will 
receive  their  travelling  and  living  expenses, 
and  the  following  fees  for  a  five  months' 
engagement : — Captain  Swinton,  500  guineas  ; 
Mr.  Brodie,  1,750  guineas  ;  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens, 
1,500  guineas.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  also 
undertaken  to  refund  to  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  the  amount  of  Mr.  Brodie's  salary 
for  the  period  of  the  absence." 

Delhi  and  its  environs. — In  their  first 
report,  dated  from  Simla,  13th  June  1912,  the 
Committee  explain  that,  in  dealing  with  the 
choice  of  a  site,  they  felt  that  the  following 
considerations  were  paramount  and  must 
receive  the  closest  and  most  continual  atten- 
tion : — (a)  Health  and  sanitation,  (6)  water- 
supply  and  irrigation  supply,  (c)  the  provision 
of  ample  room  for  expansion,   (d)  an  extent 
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of  land  suitable  for  the  location  of  buildings 
of  various  characters  and  sizes  and  for  the 
provision  of  spacious  parks  and  recreation 
grounds— to  be  assumed  at  10  square  miles 
for  the  New  City  and  15  square  miles  for  the 
Cantonment — (e)  Cost  of  land  and  the  cost  of 
executing  necessary  works  on  different  sites, 
( / )  facility  for  external  and  internal  communi- 
cation, ig)  Civil  and  Military  requirements. 

On  the  east  of  the  Jumna  they  found  no 
suitable  site.  To  the  north  of  Delhi,  on  the 
west  of  the  Jumna,  where  the  Durbar  camps 
were  pitched  they  found  some  general  advan- 
tages. The  area  is,  for  example,  upwind  and 
upstream  from  the  present  city  of  Delhi.  The 
ruins  and  remains  of  the  Delliis  of  the  past 
do  not  cumber  the  ground.  While  the  external  •; 
communications  might  need  improvement, 
the  tract  is  fairly  well  served  by  existing  rail- 
ways. Roads  and  canals  and  the  internal  , 
communication  could  be  made  convenient 
without  excessive  expenditure,  and  a  good 
deal  of  money  has  already  been  spent  on  the 
area.  But  its  disadvantages  were  found  to 
be  overwhelming.  The  site  is  too  small  and 
much  of  the  land  is  liable  to  flooding.  Similarly, 
the  western  slope  of  the  hills  to  the  south  of 
Delhi,  the  Naraina  plain,  was  found  unsuitable, 
mainly  because  it  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
Delhi,  is  destitute  of  historical  associations,  and 
is  shut  out  from  all  view  of  Delhi. 

Southern  site  chosen. — The  Committee 
finally  selected  a  site  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  hills  to  the  south  of  Delhi,  on  the  fringe 
of  the  tract  occupie<l  by  the  Delhis  of  the  past. 
They  describe  it  as  follows : — "  Standing  a 
little  to  the  Delhi  side  of  the  village  of  Malcha, 
]ust  below  the  hills  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
site,  and  looking  towards  the  Jumna,  Shah- 
jahan's  Delhi  on  the  left  fills  the  space  between 
the  ridge  and  the  river.  Following  down 
from  the  present  city  on  the  foreshore  of  the  J 
riverain,  Firoz  Shah's  Delhi,  the  site  of  Indra  5 
Prastha,  Humayun's  fort,  Humayun's  tomb  ' 
and  Nizamuddin's  tomb  take  the  eye  in  a  con- 
tinuous progress  to  the  rocky  eminence  on 
which  Ghiyasuddin  Tughlak  erected  his  for- 
tress city.  On  the  right  the  Lai  Kot,  the 
Kutb,  the  Kila  Rai  Pithora,  Siri  and  Jahan- 
panah  complete  the  circle  of  the  monuments 
of  ancient  Delhis.  The  mid  space  in  the  fore 
ground  is  filled  by  Safdar  Jang's  Mausoleum  • 
and  the  tombs  of  the  Lodi  dynasty,  while  to 
the  left,  towards  Delhi,  Jey  Singh's  gnomons 
and  equatorial  dials  raise  their  fantastic  shapes." 
The  land  chosen  is  free  from  liabiUty  to  flood, 
has  a  natural  drainage,  and  is  not  manworn. 
It  is  not  cumbered  with  monuments  and  tombs 
needing  reverent  treatment,  and  the  site  is 
near  the  present  centre  of  the  town  of  Delhi. 

Healthiness  of  Site.— In  February,  1913, 
a  Committee  consisting  of  Surgn.  General  Sir 
C.  P.  Lukis,  Mr.  H.  T.  Keeling,  C.S.I.,  A.M.I.C.B., 
and  Major  J.  C.  Robertson,  I.M.S.,  was  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  comparative  healthiness 
of  the  northern  and  southern  sites.  Their 
report,  dated  4th  March,  1913,  states  that  "  the 
Committee,  after  giving  full  consideration 
to  the  various  points  discussed  in  the  above 
note,  is  bound  to  advise  the  Government  ol 
.  India  that  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  superior 
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healthiness  of  the  southern  site,  the  medical 
and  sanitary  advantages  of  which  are  over- 
whelming when  compared  with  those  of  the 
northern  site." 

Report  on  Northern  Site— In  the  same 
month  the  Town-Planning  Committee  pre- 
sented their  second  report,  which  dealt  with 
the  northern  site.  This  had  been  elicited  by 
the  fact  that  in  December,  1912,  Sir  Bradford 
Leslie,  an  engineer  with  a  distinguished  Indian 
career,  had  read  a  paper  before  the  Indian 
section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  London, 
in  which  he  set  forth  plans  for  building  the 
new  capital  on  the  northern  site  and  producing 
a  fine  water  effect  by  a  treatment  of  the  river 
Jumna.  This  paper  aroused  considerable  at- 
tention in  England,  and  its  publication  syn- 
chronised with  some  letters  and  articles  in  the 
press  in  India  expressing  a  preference  for  the 
northern  site.  The  latter  voiced  a  natural 
attraction  to  the  north  site  which  the  Com- 
mittee themselves  experienced  on  their  first 
visit  to  Delhi,  and  enunciated  some  predelic- 
tions  which  the  Committee  had  at  one  time 
felt  and  later  abandoned.  The  Town  Plan- 
ning Committee,  therefore,  undertook  to  review 
once  more,  and  in  greater  detail,  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  northern  site.  They  came 
to  the  conclusion  that : — "  The  soil  is  poor 
on  the  northern  site  as  compared  with  the 
southern.  The  southern  site  is  already  healthy 
and  has  healthy  surroundings.  The  northern 
site  even  after  expenditure  on  sanitary  require- 
ments will  never  be  satisfactory.  If  the  north- 
ern site  is  to  be  made  healthy,  this  involves 
going*  outside  the  site  itself  and  making  the 
neighbourhood  healthy  also.  The  building 
land  to  the  south  is  generally  good.  On  the 
north  to  be  used  at  all  it  has  in  places  to  be 
raised  at  considerable  cost.  There  is  no  really 
suitable  healthy  site  for  a  cantonment  in  proxi- 
mity to  a  city  on  the  northern  site.  The  exi- 
gencies of  fitting  in  the  requirements  to  the 
limited  area  of  the  northern  site  endanger 
the  success  of  a  lay-out  as  a  whole  and  tend 
to  make  for  cramping  and  bad  arrangement. 
The  result  of  placing  a  city  on  the  northern 
site  appears  to  the  Committee  to  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  bad  example  in  place  of  a  good  one." 

Final  Town-Planning  Report —The  final 
report  of  the  Town-Plannmg  Committee,  with  a 
plan  of  the  lay-out,  was  dated  20th  March,  1913. 
The  central  point  of  interest  in  the  lay-out, 
which  gives  the  motif  of  the  whole,  is  Govern- 
ment House,  and  the  large  blocks  of  Secretariats. 
This  Government  centre  has  been  given  a 
position  at  Kaisina  hill  near  the  centre  of  the 
new  city.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  height 
of  this  hill  and  it  is  linked  with  the  high  ground 
behind  so  as  to  appear  a  spur  of  the  ridge  it- 
self. Behind  the  hill  a  raised  platform  or 
forum  will  be  built.  This  will  be  flanked 
by  the  large  blocks  of  Secretariat  buildings 
and  terminated  at  its  western  end  by  the  mass 
of  Government  House  with  its  wide  flight 
of  steps,  portico  and  dome.  The  forum 
will  be  approached  by  iachned  ways  with 
easy  gradients  on  both  its  north  and  south 
sides.  The  axis  of  the  main  avenue  centres 
on  the  north-west  gate  of  Fn  lrapat  nearly 
4i}e  east  of  Gpvernment  House. 


Looking  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  forum 
where  the  broad  avenue  enters  the  Govern- 
mental centre  and  where  the  great  stairways 
are  set,  the  view  is  towards  the  east.  "Right 
and  left  the  roadways  go  and  weld  into  one 
the  empire  of  to-day  with  the  empires  of  the 
past  and  unite  Government  with  the  business 
and  lives  of  its  people." 

Behind  Government  House  to  the  west 
will  be  its  gardens  and  parks  flanked  by  the 
general  buildings  belonging  to  the  Viceregal 
estate.  Beyond  these  again,  on  the  ridge  itself, 
will  be  a  spacious  amphitheatre  to  be  made 
out  of  the  quarry  from  which  much  of  the 
itonc  for  roads  and  buildings  may  be  cut. 
Above  this  and  behind  it  will  lie  the  reservoir 
and  its  tower  which  will  be  treated  so  as  to 
break  the  sky  line  of  the  ridge.  To  the  east 
of  the  forum,  and  below  it,  will  be  a  spacious 
forecourt  defined  by  trees  and  linked  on  to 
the  great  main  avenue  or  parkway  which 
leads  to  Indrapat.  Across  this  main  axis, 
and  at  right  angles  to  «t.  will  run  the  avenue 
to  the  railway  station.  This  will  terminate 
in  the  railway  station,  the  post  office  and 
business  quarters  at  its  northern  end,  and  in 
the  Cathedral  at  its  southern  extremity. 

To  the  south-east  will  he  the  park  area  in 
which  stand  the  ancient  monuments  of  Safdar 
Jang's  Makhbara  and  the  Lodi  tombs.  This 
area  can  be  developed  gradually  as  the  city 
expands  and  has  need  of  public  institutions 
of  various  kinds.  The  axis  running  north- 
east from  the  Secretariat  buildings  to  the  rail- 
way station  and  towards  the  Jama  Masjid 
will  form  the  principal  business  approach  to 
the  present  city.  At  the  railway  station  a 
place  will  be  laid  out  around  which  will  be 
grouped  the  administrative  and  municipal 
offices,  the  banks,  the  shops  and  the  hotels. 
On  this  place  the  post  office  is  placed  in  sym- 
metrical relation  to  the  railway  station. 

The  processional  route  will,  lead  down  from 
the  railway  station,  due  south  to  the  point 
where  it  is  intersected  by  the  main  east  to  west 
axis.    Here  round  a  will  be  gathered 

the  buildings  of  the  Ethnological  Museum, 
the  Library  and  the  Imperial  Re- 
cord Office.  To  the  south-west  of  the  railway 
station  will  lie  the  houses  of  the  locil  adminis- 
tration and  ohe  residences  cf  die  European 
clerks. 

Due  south  of  the  forum  the  residence  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  will  be  placed.  Round 
about  the  Viceregal  estate  and  the  forum  lies 
the  ground  destined  for  the  residences  of  the 
Se  ri.'etaries  and  other  officials  of  the 
(iovernment  of  India.  To  the  south-east 
01  Government  Bouse  hes  the  club. 
To  the  south  of  the  club  a  low  ridge  divides 
the  tract  into  two  portions.  That  to  the  west 
is  well  adapted  for  a  golf-course,  while  the 
eastern  side  is  designed  for  a  race-course,  the 
ridge  itself  offering  unusual  facilities  for 
locating  stands  and  seeing  the  races. 

Communications.— The  avenues  range  from 
76  feet  to  150  feet  in  width  with  the  exception 
of  the  main  avenue  east  of  the  Secretariat 
buildings  where  a  parkway  width  of  1,175  feet 
has  been  allowed.  The  principal  avtniies  in 
addition  to  the  main  avenues  are  those  running 
it  right  angles  to  the  maip  e^st  to   w^st  axi^ 
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Lay-out  of  the  Nein)  Capital  at  Delhi. 


WOTE.*- 

WORK  WOT  IMMEO»ATCTLY^ 
C0HTEMPL#kTE.O. 


17. SECRETARIAT  SOUTH  BtOC* 
laGOvERNMEMT  COURT 
laCRCAT  PLACE 


1  .  KrM€  EO^MRO  VII  MEMORIAL 

2  .  JAMA  MASJIO 
3.  CHANONI  CHOWK 

a.  EXISTING  DELHI  MAIM  STAT»OH  ^aCCNTRAL  VISTA 

KASHMIR  GATE  2i.PR0PO&CO  WAR 

6.  iNTERMEOlATC  CiTV  CjTTCwsioN  MONUMENTS. 

7.  MEW  JOINT  RAtUVAV  2Z.PURANA  KILA  UNORPAT) 


6TAT«0*1. 

STATE  EMTRANCE  TO  frY:Sr>5rnoH.24.DELH  i   dAT  E 


^    I  I 

ICOMPTROLUER  TO  VICEROY 
l.BOOY  GUARD  IS  TROOPS 
_J.V»CER£GAL  STAFF  OUARTERS 
34.«NDtAN  ClLRK'S  quarters 
55.  EUROPEAN  Cl-CRK%  QUARTERS 
SS.OFriCERS  BUMGALOWS 
S7. HON. MEMBERS  BUNGALOWS 


23.C.ATMEORAL  SITE(ANGLk:^N)38.RUHNG  PRiNCES  V  CHIEFS 


9.  LADY  HAROIHGES  COLLEGE 
^HO&PITAL  FOR  WOMEN. 

10.  JANTAR  MANTAR 
It. UNIVERSITY 
jZ.RECORO  OFFIC£ 

13.  eTHNOLOGICAL  MUSEUM 

14.  G0ve.RNM  EN  T  HOUSti: 

15.  MOGHAL  QAROEN 
laVICCROV's  COURT 


25.  TALKAT0RA  PARK 

26.  fER02  SHAH  KOTUA 

27.  SECRGTARiAT  NORTH 
BLOCK. 

2%.PRIVATE  SECRETARY 

TO  VICEROY. 
29.MILITARY  SeCRETARY 

TO  VICEROY. 
30. SURGEON  TO  viceROY 


RESIDENCES. 

S9.BEGUM  or  bhormIs  girlsscmom 

40.  C0MMAHOER-IN-  CHIEFS 
RESIDENCES. 

41.  PE0HS*  QUARTERS 

42.  PR0PO&EO  AMPHITHEATRE 

43.  CATHE0RAL  SITE 
(ROMAN  CATHO 

44.ST.  STEPHENS  COLLEGE 
4'S.PROPOSCO  RACE  COURSE 
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Others  form  part  of  a  system  running  from 
the  amphitheatre  to  the  railway  station  and 
Commander-in-Chief's  residence,  and  from  both 
the  latter  to  the  proposed  War  Memorial  lying 
on  the  axis  between  Indrapat  and  Government 
House  which  is  the  focal  point  of  the  roads 
and  avenues  on  the  packway. 

A  lake  which  can  be  obtained  by  river  treat- 
ment is  shown  on  the  plan.  The  lay-out  has 
been  made  independent  of  the  water  effect, 
but  the  Committee  think  that  its  ultimate 
creation  will  enhance  enormously  the  beauties 
and  general  amenities  of  the  new  capital :  and 
it  should  and  would  become  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  design  now  submitted. 

The  report  contains  lengthy  recommenda- 
tions concerning  water-supply,  drainage,  sew- 
age system,  parks  and  communications.  It 
is  imperative,  it  says: — "that  a  complete  scheme 
of  railway  arrangements  designed  to  serve 
the  whole  of  the  capital,  both  old  and  new, 
should  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  lay-out 
of  the  Imperial  City,  and  this  important  matter 
should  not  be  left  to  be  settled  when  it  is  too 
late  to  deal  with  it."  The  main  lines  of  the 
lay-out  as  projected  by  the  Committee  have 
been  accepted  by  Government.  The  expenses 
of  the  new  central  station  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  meeting  the  various  railway 
interests  concerned  will  necessitate  the  postpone- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  scheme,  and  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  needs  of  New  Delhi  will  be  met 
by  a  diversion  of  the  existing  Agra-Delhi  Chord 
Railway  to  a  line  drawn  eastward  of  Humayun's 
Tomb  and  Parana  Killa  and  the  construction  of 
a  new  through  station  near  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed Central  station.  Another  important 
modification  consists  in  the  reservation  of  the 
area  lying  south  of  the  Delhi  and  Ajmere  Gates 
of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  the  extension  of 
Old  Delhi. 

Nor  is  it  now  proposed  to  give  effect  to  the 
extensive  scheme  of  river  training  designed  by 
the  Town  Planning  Committee ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  little  more  will  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion than  to  create  a  lake  immediately  at 
the  end  of  the  central  visTa  and  alongside  the 
walls  of  Indrapat, 

Temporary  Capital.— For  the  use  of  the 

Government  of  India  during  the  period  of  the 
building  of  the  new  capital — a  period  that  wil] 
have  to  be  extended  owing  to  the  conditions 
created  by  the  war— an  area  has  been  selected 
along  the  Alipur  Koad,  between  the  present  civil 
station  of  Delhi  and  the  Ridge.  The  early  idea  that 
many  of  the  officials  should  live  under  canvas 
had  to  be  given  up,  and  there  are  now  tempo- 
rary offices  and  residences.  The  architecture 
and  method  of  construction  are  similar  to  those 
adopted  in  the  exhibition  buildings  at  Allaha- 
bad in  1910  ;  but  the  buildings  will  outlast  the 
transitional  period  for  which  they  are  intended. 
They  will  subsequently  be  an  asset  of  some  value. 

Chief     Commissioner     Appointed.— On 

October  1,  1912,  by  proclamation,  there  was 
constituted  an  administrative  enclave  of  Delhi 
under  a  Chief  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hailey, 
I.C.s.    The  Delhi  district  of  the  Punjab,  from 


which  this  enclave  was  entirely  taken,  con- 
sisted of  three  tahsila  or  subdivisions  and 
the  enclave  was  formed  by  the  central  tahsil, 
that  of  Delhi,  and  by  such  part  of  the  southern 
tahsil,  Ballabgarh,  as  was  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  police  post  of  Mahrauli.  Delhi 
Province  as  thus  defined  had  originally  an  area 
of  528  square  miles  to  which  was  added  later 
an  area  of  45  square  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Jumna  river  and  taken  from  the  United  Pro- 
vinces to  serve  as  a  grazing  ground  for  the 
cattle  for  the  city.  The  total  area  is,  therefore, 
573  square  miles.  On  the  basis  of  the  Census  of 
1911,  the  population  of  the  area  originally 
included  in  the  Province  is  3,98,269  and  of  the 
new  area  14,552,  or  a  total  of  4,12,821.  The 
population  of  the  Municipal  town  of  Delhi 
is  2,29,144. 

The  Architects*  Designs— At  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1914  there  were  exhibited  drawings 
by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  and  Mr.  Baker,  which 
though  provisional  and  rather  in  the  nature  of 
what  are  called  Warrant  Designs,  show  how  the 
architectural  problems  of  the  new  capital  are 
to  be  solved.  Government  House  and  the  Secre- 
tariat have  been  planned  by  them  as  one  block, 
as  it  were  a  Capital,  facing  towards  Indrapat. 
The  Secretariat  is  to  be  built  on  the  rock  of 
Raisina  hill,  the  top  of  which  has  been  levelled 
for  the  purpose:  behind  the  Secretariat  is  to  be 
a  raised  causeway  forming  the  approach  to  Gov- 
ernment House  :  and  Government  House  it- 
self is  to  be  built  on  a  high  basement  constructed 
on  an  outcrop  of  rock.  The  main  processional 
route  to  Government  House  is  to  be  along  a 
sloping  way  (at  a  gradient  of  one  in  22^)  which 
leads  from  a  semi-circular  piazza,  the  '*  Great 
Place"  to  the  level  of  the  Secretariat  build- 
ings. 

At  the  summit  of  this  sloping  way  is  the 
**  Government  Court ",  a  space  of  about 
1,100  feet  in  length,  and  400  feet  in  breadth 
flanked  to  the  north  and  south  by  the  two  blocks 
of  Secretariat  buildings.  These  buildings 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Baker  and  the  aggre- 
gate cost  will  be  some  Rs.  1,24,00,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  design  the  eastern  end  of  each  block 
is  marked  by  deep  loggias  looking  out  over 
the  Central  Vista.  In  the  centre  of  each  block 
is  a  dome.  In  the  case  of  the  north  block  this 
marks  an  Entrance  H  ill :  in  the  south  block 
it  surmounts  a  Conference  Hall  with  a  suite  of 
cloak  and  reception  rooms.  Each  block  con- 
tains four  floors :  on  the  main  ground  floor  are 
the  general  offices  of  the  Departments;  on  the 
first  floor  are  the  offices  of  members  of  Council, 
Secretaries,  and  other  officers ;  whilst  the 
remaining  floors  are  occupied  by  clerk  rooms 
and  records.  An  essential  feature  of  the  design, 
and  one  which  sets  the  character  of  the  whole 
building,  is  the  provision  of  loggias  and  recessed 
i^ate  ways  or  exedrae  giving  views  through  to  the 
fountain  courts  situate  in  the  interior  of  the 
blocks,  and  these  take  the  plauce  of  the  con- 
tinuos  verandahs  that  are  so  familiar  a  feature 
in  Indian  buildings.  The  Architect  relies  for 
control  of  temperature  on  these  loggias  and 
recesses,  on  which  external  walls,  together 
with  the  thick  window  shutters  adopted  so 
widely  in  Southern  Europe,  and  the  wide  c/iajia 
characteristics  of  Oriental  buildings. 
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Between  the  north  and  south  Secretariat 
blocks,  is  the  way  into  the  "  Viceroy's  Court" 

— the  raised  causeway  already  referred  to — 
leading  up  to  Government  House.  The  Court 
is  about  600  feet  in  breadth  and  1,300  feet  in 
length;  it  will  be  treated  with  grass  and  water 
ways  and  low  trees  :  and  should  form  a  digni- 
fied approach  to  the  final  group  of  buildings 
At  a  point  midway  in  the  causeway,  at 
which  will  be  erected  a  column  presented  by 
the  Maharajah  of  Jaipur,  roads  lead  off  to  the 
north  and  south,  forming  alternative  lines  of 
approach  to  Government  House. 

One  thus  reaches  the  portico  of  Government 
House.  This  portico  raised  some  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Viceroy's  Court  and 
thirty-five  feet  above  the  surrounding^  country. 
The  house  itself  centres  round  the  great  Durbar 
Hall,  a  domed  structure  which  dominates  the 
scheme  of  the  buildings  surrounding  it.  (iroup- 
ed  round  the  Durbar  Hall  are  the  State  llooms 
and  great  stairways  from  the  entrance  Courts 
on  the  north  and  south  sides.  Projecting 
from  this  central  block  are  four  wings,  that  on 
the  south  west  containing  the  Viceroy's  private 
apartments.  In  the  south  west  wing,  accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  the  A.D.C.'s  to  the  Viceroys 
Guests  are  accommodated  in  the  north  west  wing, 
whilst  the  north-east  wing  contains  the  officers 
of  the  Viceroy's  Private  and  Military  Secretaries 
and  other  members  of  his  establishment.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  house  will  be  a  raised 
garden,  walled  and  terraced  after  the  manner  of 
the  Moghuls,  and  behind  that  again,  on  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  country,  a  park  which  will 
contain  the  staff  houses  and  quarters.  The 
park  will  extend  to  the  rocky  slopes  of  the 
Eidge  which  close  in  the  vista  on  the  west. 
The  house  will,  with  its  attached  quarters, 
garden  and  park,  all  of  which  have  been  designed 
by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyeus,  cost  approximately 
Es.  95,00,000. 

Style  of  Architecture. — There  had  been 
a  prolonged  '*  battle  of  the  styles"  over  Delhi 
and  if  these  designs  gave  satisfaction  to  neither 
of  the  extreme  and  opposed  schools  of  thought, 
they  clearly  showed  an  endeavour  to  apply, 
with  due  regard  for  Indian  sentiment,  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  the  great  traditions  of 
architecture  to  the  solution  of  structural  pro- 
blems conditioned  upon  an  Indian  climate  and 
Indian  surroundings  and  requirements.  To  use 
the  language  of  the  architects  themselves,  it  has 
been  their  aim  "  to  express,  within  the  limit  of 
the  medium  and  of  the  powers  of  its  users,  the 
ideal  and  the  fact  of  British  rule  in  India,  of 
which  the  New  Delhi  must  ever  be  the  monu- 
ment." 

The  inspiration  of  these  designs  is  manifestly 
Western,  as  is  that  of  British  rule,  but  they 
combine  with  it  distinctive  Indian  features 
without  doing  violence  to  the  prinv'iples  of 
structural  fitness  and  artistic  unity.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  resourcefulness  and 
ability  of  the  Indian  artificers  themselves  whom 
the  Government  of  India  proposes  to  bring 
together  in  Delhi  to  give  expression,  by  their 
decorative  work,  to  the  best  traditions  of  skilled 
Indian  craftmanship. 

Cost  of  the  Scheme. — It  was  at  first  tenta- 
tively estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  new  capital 
would  be  four  million  sterling  and  that  sum 


was  given  in  the  original  despatch  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  on  the  subject.  This  latest 
revised  estimate  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  as  follows 

Salaries  and  Allowances,  including  Travelling 
Allowances,  Supplies,  Services  and  Con- 
tingencies, Rs.  86,00,000. 
Works  Expendituke  : — (la)  Government 
House,  Rs.  95,00,000  ;  (1&)  Secretariats, 
Rs.  1,24,00,000;  (Ic)  Other  Buildings, 
Rs.  2,04,66,400  ;  (2)  Communications, 
Rs.  34,50,000;  (3)  Miscellaneous 
Public  Improvements,  Rs.  25,25,000 ; 
(4)  Electric  Light  and  Power,  Rs . 
48,22,400  ;  (5)  Irrigation,  Rs.  31,00,000; 
(6a)  Storm  Water  Drains,  Rs.  27,00,000; 
(6^)  Sewerage,  Rs.  17,08,000 ;  (66-) 
Water  Supply,  Rs.  21,40,000;  (6(/) 
Conservancy,  Rs.  5,00,000 ;  (7).  Pur- 
chase of  Tools  and  Plant,  Rs.  45,67,500; 
(8)  Survey  Expenses  Preparation  of 
Sites,  Models,  Service  Roads,  General 
Services  other.  Miscellaneous  Expendi- 
ture, Rs.  56,34,000;  (9)  Maintenance 
during  Construction,  Rs.  35,63,500, 
(10)  Railway  Diversion,  Rs.  8,00,000. 

AcQUisiTi  ON  OP  Land  taken  up,  Rs.  35,50, 
852;  other  Miscellaneous  Expenditure, 
Rs.  6,000.  Deduct  anticipated  re- 
covery by  sale  of  tools  and  plant, 
Rs.  10,00,000.  Net  Total,  Rs. 
8,90,33,652.  There  is  further  reserve 
in  hand  of  Rs.  26,70,648.  The 
gross  sanctioned  total  is  therefore 
Rs.  9,17,04,300. 

The  Project  Estimate  contains  certain  items 
such  as  land,  residences,  water  supply,  electric 
light  and  power,  and  irrigation  on  which  re- 
coveries in  the  form  of  rate  or  taxes  will,  in 
addition  to  meeting  current  expenditure, 
partially  at  any  rent  cover  the  interest  on  the 
capital  outlay  whilst  there  are  other  items  on 
which  some  return  on  account  of  the  sale  of 
leases,  genera\  taxes  on  and  indirect  receipts  may 
be  expected. 

Progress  of  the  work. — The  construction 

of  New  Delhi  has  made  satisfactory  progress, 
having  regard  to  the  curtailment  of  the  Budget 
allotment,  in  consequence  of  the  war. 

With  the  return  of  officers  and  other  establish- 
ments to  their  civil  work  with  the  more  liberal 
provision  of  money  which  will  now  be 
possible  and  with  the  increasing  facilities  for 
obtaining  materials  of  all  kinds  both  in  India 
and  from  England,  the  work  is  now  speeding 
up  again.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will 
be  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  of  the  go- 
vernment of  India  being  carried  on  from  the 
New    Capital  by  the  end  of  1924. 

Many  of  the  European  and  Indian  clerks 
quarters  and  the  menials'  quarters  have  been 
completed,  and  bungalows  have  been  provided 
for  the  occupation  of  the  works  staff.  Bun- 
galows for  the  higher  officials,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Government  House,  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  some  were  occupied  in  1918. 

Meanwhile  the  central  point  of  interest  In  the 
plan  has  been  given  careful  detailed  considera- 
tion by  the  Government  and  the  architects. 
The  basements  of  Government  House  and  the 
arge  blocks  of  Secrefiariats  by  which  \\>  wUi  be 
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ankcd  have  been  completed  ;  substantial  pro- 
gress has  been  made  with  the  Viceroy's  Court, 
the  Government  Court  between  the  two  blorks 
of  Secretariats,  the  Great  place  and  with  the 
laying  out  tree  planting  and  waterways  of  the 
Central  Vista.  An  indication  of  the  progress  at 
the  Governmental  centre  on  Raisina  Hill  was  seen 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  where  the  statues  of  their 
Majesties  in  Coronation  robes,  which  are  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  Government  House, have  b(^en 
exhibited.  That  of  the  King,  by  Mr.  Mackenna, 
is  the  gift  of  the  Maharaja  Scindia  of  Gwalior, 
and  that  of  the  Queen,  by  Sir  George  Frampton, 
is  the  gift  of  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir.  The 
keen  interest  of  the  ruling  princes  in  the  transfer 
of  the  capital,  which  is  very  welcome  to  them, 
is  further  shown  in  the  gift  by  the  Maharaja 
of  Jaipur  of  funds  for  a  Column,  designed  by 
Sir  Edwin  Lutyeus  which  is  to  be  located  mid- 
way in  the  Viceroy's  Court.  This  Column  is 
surmounted  by  the  Star  of  India,  and  will  be 
visible  from  many  parts  of  the  New  City. 

Two  Cathedral  Schemes.— In  October  1913 
a  letter  was  pubhshed  in  The  Times  from  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  on  the  provision  of  a  Cathe- 
dral at  Delhi.  He  appealed  for  £60,000  in  addi- 
tion to  any  grant  given  by  the  Government, 
and  quoted  in  his  letter  the  following  statement 
of  approval  by  the  King-Emperor :  "  I  heartily 
approve  of  the  project  to  build  a  Cathedral  in 
the  new  city  of  Delhi.  I  trust  that  the  appeal 
for  the  necessary  funds  may  meet  with  a  gene- 
rous response,  so  that  in  due  time  the  capital 
of  India  may  possess  a  Cathedral  which  in  design 
and  character  will  testify  to  the  life  and  energy 
of  the  Anglican  Church  and  be  worthy  of  its 
architectural  surroundings  both  of  days  gone 
by  and  of  those  to  come."  His  Majesty  sub- 
scribed £100  and  the  Queen  £50  to  the  fund. 
I'he  Indian  Church  Aid  Association  have  re- 
ceived several  contributions  towards  the  build- 
ing fund  for  the  proposed  Cathedral  Church,  in 
response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
Cheques  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Indian 
Church  Aid  Association,  Church  House,  West- 
minster, S.  W.  and  crossed  Lloyds  Bank,  St. 
James's  Street,  S.  W. 

A  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  also  projected 
and  Father  Paul  Hughes,  O.M.C.,  has  been 
touring  India  collecting  money  for  the  Cathe- 
dral Fund. 

Suggested  War  Memorial. — Suggestions 
have  been  made  for  completing  the  central  ave- 
nue, sited  upon  Indrapat,  by  a  stately  colonnade, 
entered  by  three  large  gateways,  to  commemo- 
rate the  Indian  heroes  of  the  war.  The  separate 
bays  would  be  utilized  for  distinct  memorials, 
regimental  or  communal,  so  that  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan,  Sikh  and  Gurkha,  Jat  and  Mah- 
ratta  would  haVe  their  respective  niches. 

Legislative  Council  Chamber. — In  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  Reform  Scheme,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  provide  a  Legislative 
Council  Chamber  Capable  of  accommodating 
the  enlarged  Council.  This  building  will  most 
probably  be  located  on  one  of  the  triangular 
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sites  a  little  to  the  north  cast  of  the  northern 
block  of  the  Secretariats.  In  the  same  building 
will  probably  be  also  provided  a  Chamber  in 
which  the  Ruling  Princes  and  Chiefs  will  hold 
their  Annual  Conferences. 

Residencies  for  Ruling  Princes  and 
Chiefs. — Sites  have  already  been  allotted  on 
which  thirty  three  of  the  Ruling  Princes  and 
Chiefs  propose  to  erect  residences  for  occupation 
wheti  visiting  the  New  Capital. The  States  which 
up  to  the  present  hour  signified  their  desire  to 
build  are  Hyderabad,  Baroda,  Mysore,  Bhopal, 
Gwalior,  Kashmir,  Kalat,  Travancore,  Bahawalr 
pur,  Bharatpur,  Bikaner,  Bundi,  Kotah,  Cutch, 
Jodhpur,  Patiala,  Tonk,  Alwar,  Datia,  Dhar 
Dholpur,  Jaisalmer,  Kisliangarh,  Orchha, 
Partabgarh,  Sirohi,  Faridkhot,  Jind,  Kapurtha- 
la,  Nabha,  Sailana,    Malerkolta  and  Narsingarh 

Ethnological  Museum. — A  temporary  build' 
ing  has  been  erected  in  which  Sir  Aurvel  Steim 
will  house  some  of  his  Central  Asian  Antiquities. 
Work  on  certain  frescoes  will  probably  start 
shortly  and  the  collection  will  ultimately  be 
placed  in  the  proposed  Museum. 

The  Agra-Delhi  Railway  Diversion.— As 

has  been  already  stated,  this  railway  which  at 
present  runs  across  the  site  of  the  new  rity, 
is  to  be  diverted  to  a  new  alignment  running 
East  of  Humayun's  Tomb  and  Indrapat.  It  is 
expected  that  this  work  will  start  very  shortly. 
Amongst  other  matters  which  are  now 
receiving  attention  are  the  designs  for  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  Hon, 
ble  members,  the  affo  Testation  of  the  Ridge 
to  the  west  of  the  new  city,  the 
designs  for  the  Imperial  Record  Office,  and  the 
naming  of  the  roads. 

Sanitary  Improvements. — While  the  work 
on  the  new  city  has  been  going  forward  various 
improvements  in  the  existing  Delhi  have  been 
carried  out  and  the  sanitary  conditions  in  parti- 
cular have  been  much  improved.  The  fly 
nuisance  which  was  extremely  bad  in  Delhi  has 
been  much  reduced,  and  other  schemes  have 
been  formulated  as  the  result  of  a  sanitary 
survey  which  embraced  the  whole  of  the  city. 
The  most  tangible  results  of  these  efforts 
is  seen  in  the  consistent  fall  in  the  death-rate, 
and  the  acknowledged  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  sickness  in  Delhi. 

Higher  College  for  Chiefs.— It  was  pro- 
posed during  1914  that  a  higher  college  for 
Chiefs  should  be  established  at  Delhi  and  in 
this  connexion  a  conference  of  Chiefs  and  Poli- 
tical Officers  was  held  at  Delhi,  in  March,  at 
which  the  Viceroy  presided.  It  was  subse- 
quently announced  that  subscriptions  offered 
towards  the  college  amounted  to  about  ten  and 
a  half  lakhs,  various  recurring  sums  were  promis- 
ed, and  the  Government  of  India  also  promised 
to  recommend  the  Secretary  of  State  a  grant 
of  Rs.  50,000  a  year.  Thus  the  whole  capital 
would  come  to  12 J  lakhs.  The  proposal  is  still 
under  consideration. 
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Indian  Official  Reports. 

(MOSTLY  4NNUAL.) 


General.— 

Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  British  India 
(Parliamentary  Paper). 

Statistics  of  British  India: — 
Vol.       I. — Commercial. 
Vol.  II.~Financial. 
Vol.     III.— Public  Health. 
Vol.      IV. — Administrative  and  Judicial. 
Vol.       V. — Educational. 

Census  Reports  (Decennial),  India,  Provincial 
and  Native  States. 

Administration  Reports :  Madras,  Bombay, 
Coorg,  United  Provinces,  Punjab,  Bengal, 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  Burma, 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  Assam,  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  Islands,  Civil  and  Military  Station 
of  Bangalore,  Ajmer-Merwara,  Baluchistan 
Agency,  North-West  Frontier  Province, 
Delhi. 
Legislation. — 

Acts  of  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Legis- 
lative Councils. 
Justice  and  Police. — 

Report  on  the  Administration  of  Civil  Justice 
for  each  Province. 

Report  on  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  for  each  Province. 

Report  on  Jails  for  each  Provmce. 

Reports  on  Police,  for  each  Province,  and 
for  Bombay  Town  and  Island,  Calcutta, 
and  Rangoon. 
Finance. — 

Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India. 

East  India  Financial  Statement  (Parliamen- 
tary Paper). 

Return  of  Net  Income  and  Expenditure 
for  eleven  years  (Parliamentary  Paper). 

Accounts  and  Estimates  :  Explanatory  Memo- 
randum (Parliamentary  Paper). 

Home  Accounts  (Parliamentary  Paper). 

Loans  raised  in  England  (Half-yearly  Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Loans  raised  in  India  (Half  yearly  Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Mint  Reports  for  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

Paper  Currency  Department  Reports,  India 
and  Bombay. 

Statistics  compiled  from  the  Finance  and 
Revenue  Accounts. 

Statistical  Tables  relatinsr  to  Banks  in  India 
v\ith  a  Map,  Introductory  Memorandum 
and  Banking  nirectory. 
Land  Revenue,  Ac- 
Land  Revenue  Administration  Provincial 
Reports  for  Lower  Provinces  (Bengal), 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  Assam,  United  Provinces, 
Bombay  Presidency  (including  Sind),  Pun- 
jab, Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  Burma, 
and  Madras. 

Report  on  Land  Revenue  Administration, 
Land  Records,  Settlement  Operations, 
Alienation  of  Land  Act,  Slc,  for  North- 
west I'Yonticr  Province. 

Madras  Survey,  Settlement  and  Land  Records 
Department  Report. 


Reports  of  Land  Records  Departments  for 
Bombay,  Burma,  Bengal,  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  Punjab. 

Report  on  Settlement  Operations,  Punjab. 

Reports  on  Survey  and  Settlement  Oper- 
ations, Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and 
Assam. 

Reports  on  Operations  of  the  Land  Records 
and  Settlement  Departments,  Central 
Provinces  and  Berar. 

Report  of  the  Talukdari  Settlement  Officer, 
Bombay. 

Provincial  Reports  on  the  Administration 

of  Estates  under  the  Court  of  Wards. 
Report  on  the  Punjab  Canal  Colonies. 

Separate  Revenue  (Salt,  Excise,  &c.) — 

Salt  Department  Efforts:   Northern  India, 

]Madras,   Bom>:4.j',  Sind,  Bengal,  Burma 

Bihar  and  Orissa. 
Excise  Report  for  each  Province. 
Report  on   the  operations  of    the  Opium 

Department. 
Stamp  Department  Report  for  each  Province. 
Registration  Department  Report  for  each 

Province. 

Income  Tax  Report  for  each  Province. 
Agricultural  and  Veterinary. — 

Report  on  the  Progress  of  Agriculture  in  India 

Report  on  the  Agricultural  Research  Institute 
and  College,  Pusa. 

Bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  Research  In- 
stitute, Pusa,  and  of  the  Provincial  De- 
partments of  Agriculture. 

Memoirs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Journal  of  India  (quarterly). 

Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  each  Province. 

Reports  on  Agricultural  Stations,  Experi- 
mental Farms,  and  Botanic  Gardens  for 
each  Province. 

Season  and  Crop  Report  for  each  Province. 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  India. 

Area  and  Yield  of  certain  Principal  Crops. 

Report  on  Production  of  Tea  in  India. 

Report  on  Tea  Culture  in  Assam. 

Statistics  compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Provincial  Civil  Veterinary  Departments. 

Report  of  the  Camel  Spef^ialist. 

Report  of  the  Imperial  Bacteriologist  (Veteii- 
nary). 

Reports  of  the  Civil  Veterinary  Departments 
for  Madras,  Bombay,  United  Provinces, 
Punjab,  Bengal,  Burma,  Assam,  North- 
west Frontier  Province,  and  Bihar  and 
Orissa. 

Co-operative  Societies*— 

Statements  showing  Progress  of  the  Co- 
operative Movement  in  India. 

Report  on  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  for 
each  Province. 

Reports  of  Conference;  of  Registrars  of  Co- 
operative Credit  Societies,  India  and 
Provincial. 


Indian  Official  Reports. 


Forests.— 

Keview  of  Forest  Administration  in  Britisii 
India. 

Report  on  Forest  Administration  for  eacli 
Province. 

Reports  of  the  Forest  Research  Institute 
and  the  Imperial  Forest  College,  Dehra 
Dun. 

Quinquennial  Forest  Review 
Indian  Forest  Memoirs. 
Indian  Forest  Records. 
Forest  Bulletins. 

Mineral  Production  and  Mines. — 

Review  of  Mineral  Production  (in  Records 

of  Geological  Survey). 
Report  on  Production  of  Coal  in  India. 
Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines. 

Trade  and  Manufactures. — 

Annual  Statements  of  Sea-borne  Trade  and 
Navigation,  India  and  Provincial  (Madras, 
Bombay,  Sind,  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
Burma). 

Review  of  the  Trade  of  India  (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

Tables  of  the  Trade  of  India  (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

Provincial  Reports  on  Maritime  Trade  and 
Customs  (including  working  of  Merchandise 
Marks  Act)  for  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
Bombay,  Sind,  Madras,  and  Burma. 

Accounts  of  Sea-borne  Trade  (monthly  and 
for  Calendar  Year). 

Accounts  of  Land  Trade  (monthly). 

Statistics  of  Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving 
in  Indian  Mills  (monthly). 

Annual  Statement  of  Coasting  Trade  of 
British  India. 

Report  on  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of 
Aden. 

Accounts  of  Trade  carried  by  Rail  and  River 
in  India. 

Report  on  Inland,  Rail-borne,  or  Rail'and- 
River-borne  Trade  for  each  Province. 

External  Land  Trade  Reports  for  Bengal, 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  Assam,  Burma,  United 
Provinces,  Punjab,  North- West*  Frontier 
Province,  Sind,  and  British  Baluchistan. 

Indian  Trade  Journal  (weekly). 

Statis^tics  relating  to  .Joint- Stock  Companies 
in  British  India  and  Mysore  (Annual  and 
Monthly). 

Reports  on  the  working  of  the  Indian  Com- 
panies Act  (Provincial). 

Report  on  the  working  of  the  Indian  Factories 
Act  for  each  Province. 

Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Explosives. 

Cotton  Pressing  Factories  and  Cotton  Spin- 
ning Mills  in  India. 

Large  Industrial  Establishments  in  India. 

Public  Works. — 

Administration  Report  on  Railways. 

Reports  on  Public  Works  (Buildings  and 
Roads),  for  Madras,  Bombay,  Punjab, 
North- West  Frontier  Province,  and  Burma 

Review  of  Irrigation. 

Report  on  Irrigation  Revenue  for  each  Pro- 
vince (except  Madras). 

Administrative  Reports  on  Irrigation,  Madras 
and  Bombay. 


Report  on  Architectural  Work  in  India. 
Post  Office  and  Telegraphs.— 

Reports  on  the  Posts  &  Telegraphs  of  India. 
Report  of  Indo-European  Telegraph  Depart* 
ment. 

Scientific  Departments. — 

Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  Survey  of 
India. 

Records  of  the  Survey  of  India. 

Records  and  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India. 

Report  of  tlie  Indian  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment. 

Indian  Weather  Review,  Annual  Summary. 
Rainfall  of  India. 

Memoirs  of  the  Indian  Meteorological  De- 
partment. 

Report  of  the  Meteorologist,  Calcutta. 
Report  of  the  Director-General  of  Observa- 
tories. 

Memoirs  and  Bulletins  of  the  Kodaikanal 

Observatory. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Scientific  Advice. 
Report  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India, 

and  Provincial  Reports. 
Report  and  Records  of  the  Botanical  Survey. 

Education,  Literature,  and  the  Press. — 

Education  Reports  for  India  and  each 
Province. 

Quinquennial  Review  of  Education  (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Local  Self-Government. — 

Reports  on  Municipalities  for  each  Province 

and  for  Calcutta,  Bombay  City,  Madras 

City,  and  Rangoon. 
Report  on  District  and  Local  Boards  or 

Local  Funds  for  each  Province. 
Reports  of  Port  Trusts  of  Calcutta,  Bombay, 

Madras,  Rangoon,  Karachi,  and  Aden. 

Medical,  Sanitary,  and  Vital  Statistics. — 

Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with 
the  Government  of  India. 

Report  on  Sanitary  Measures  in  India  (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  for 
each  Province. 

Vaccination  Report  for  each  Province. 

Report  on  Civil  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries 
for  each  Province. 

Report  on  Lunatic  Asylums  for  each  Pro- 
vince. 

Report  of  the  Chemical  Examiner  and  Bac- 
teriologist for  each  Province. 

Scientific  Memoirs  by  Oflficers  of  the  Medical 
and  Sanitary  Departments. 

Reports  of  the  All-India  Sanitary  Confer- 
ences. 

Reports  of  the  Imperial  Malaria  Conferences. 
Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Research  (Quar* 
terly). 

Emigration  and  Immigration. — 

Calcutta  Port  Emigration  Report. 
Bengal  Inland  Emigration  Report. 
Assam  Immigration  Report. 

Prices  and  Wages.-^ 

Prices  and  Wages  in  India. 
Variations  in  Indian  Price  Level?. 
Reports  of  Provincial  Wage  Ccnsuseff, 
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Customs  Tariff. 


The  customs  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  the  general  import  duty,  certain  special  Import 
duties  such  as  those  on  arms,  liquors,  sugar,  petroleum  and  tobacco,  and- an  export  duty  on  rice. 
General  import  duties,  which  were  abolished  in  1882,  were  reimposed  in  1894,  since  which  date 
the  general  rate  of  duty  on  commodities  imported  into  British  India  by  sea  has  been  6  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  Cotton  was  exempted  in  1894  when  the  general  duties  were  received  ;  in  December 
1894  a  5  per  cent,  duty  ad  valorem  was  imposed  on  imported  cotton  goods  and  yarns,  while  an  excise 
duty  of  5  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  all  yarns  of  counts  above  20  spun  at  power  mills  in  British 
India ;  in  February  1896  cotton  yarns  and  threads  imported  or  manufactured  in  India  were  freed 
from  duty,  while  a  uniform  3 J  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  was  imposed  on  all  woven  cotton  goods 
imported  or  manufactured  in  India  at  power  mi'ls.  The  products  of  hand  looms  are  exempted. 
The  gross  revenue  from  imports,  salt  excluded.  Id  1915-10,  was  Rs.  7,35,31,000.  The  estimated 
gross  revenue  from  this  source  for  1910-17  is  Es.  8,89,20,000. 

Ihe  Chief  alterations  in  the  tariff,  which  came  into  force  on  jSIarch  1,  1916,  are 
as  follows : — 

Goods  which  before  have  been  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  now  pay  7A  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Machinery,  which  (with  the  exception  of  cartridge-making  niachiiier>  and  inaciiines  worked  by 
animal  or  manual  labour)  was  formerly  free,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but 
machinery  for  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  remains  duty  free,  as  do  cotton  yarn  and  thread. 
Cotton  manufactures  remain  dutiable  as  before  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Eailway 
material  and  ships  are  to  pay  2|  per  cent.,  and  coal  a  specific  duty  of  8  annas  per  ton.  Iron  and 
steel  in  bars,  plates,  sheets,  and  other  manufactured  forms,  formerly  dutiable  at  1  per  cent,  are 
now  to  pay  2A  per  cent.  The  rates  for  silver  and  petroleum  remain  as  before,  but  silver  plate  and 
silver  thread  are  to  pay  15  per  cent.  The  sugar  duty  is  raised  from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  and  considerable 
increases  have  also  been  made  in  the  rates  leviable  on  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco.  In  addition 
export  duties  have  been  placed  on  tea  and  jute. 

Schedule  II— (Import  Tariff). 


No. 


Names  of  Articles. 


Tariff 
Valuation . 


Duty. 


I.— Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco. 

FISH. 

Fish,  Salted,  wet  or  dry   . . 


FiSHMAws,  including  sin  gaily  and  sozille,  and 

sharkfins. 
Fish,  excluding  salted  fish  (see  No.  1) 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  all  sorts,  fresh,  dried, 
salted  or  preserved — 

Almonds  without  shell  , 

,,      in  the  shell 

(  Persian   . .       • .       « • 
kkgazi  . .  I  European,  including  half- 
hard  round  almonds. 
Cashew  or  cajoo  kernels  . . 
Cocoanuts,   Straits  and  Dutch  East  Indies    . . 

Maldives   

,,  other 

„      kernel  (khopra)  


Indian 
maund  of 
82|  lbs. 
avoirdupois 

weight. 


cwt. 


thousand. 
>» 

cwt. 


Es.  a. 


Ad  valorem 


100 

0 

30 

0 

100 

0 

CO 

0 

26 

0 

90 

0 

36 

0 

60 

0 

20 

0 

Such  rate  or 
rates  of  duty 
not  exceed- 
ing twelve 
annas  as  the 
Gove  r  n  o  r- 
General  in 
Council  may, 
by  notifica- 
tion in  the 
Gazette  of 
India,  from 
time  to  time 
prescribe. 
7i  per  cent. 

7J   „  „ 


7J  per  cent. 


Customs  Tdriff. 


Schedule  II— (Import  T2LvMi)~continned. 


No. 

1 

j                     Names  of  Articles. 

1 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation 

Duty. 

I.— Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco— co^2<<^. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES— conf<i. 

Rs.  a. 

4 

Fruits  anj)  Vegetables,  all  sorts,  fresh,  dried 
salted  or  preserved — contd. 
Currants 

Dates,  dry,  in  bags 

„       wet,  in  bags,  baskets  an(^  bundles    . . 
,,  in  pots,  boxes,  tins  and  crates 

cwt. 

56  0 
12  0 
8  0 
14  0 

7  J  pet  cent. 

?t  ;:  :; 

7*    „  „ 

20  0 
7  0 
120  0 

n  „  „ 
n  „ 

7|    „  „ 

Raisins,  Munukka,  Persian  Gulf 

21  0 
Ad  valorem 

7i    .,  „ 

n  „ 

All  other  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh, 
dried,  salted  or  preserved. 

7J    „  ,, 

GRAIN,  PULSE  AND  FLOUR. 

6 

Grain  and  pulse,  all  sorts,  including  broken 
grain  and  pulse,  but  excluding  flour  (see  No.  6). 

2i    „  „ 

6 

LIQUORS. 

7i    „  „ 
Rs.  a.  p. 

7 

8 

Cider  and  other  fermented  liquors 

Imperial 
gallon  or  C 
quart  bottles 
>> 

0    4  6 
0    4  6 

9 

Liqueurs,  Cordials,  Mixtures  and  other  prepara- 
tions containing  spirit — 

(a)  Entered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 
that  the  strength  ia  not  to  be  tested. 

14  10  0 

Imperial 
gallon  or  6 
quart  bottles 

of  the 
strength  of 
London 
proof. 

11    4  0 
and  the  duty 
to    be  in- 
creased or 
reduced  in 
pro  port  ion 
as  the 
strength  of 
the  spirit 
exceeds  or 
is  less  than 
London 
proof. 

10 

Imperial 
gallon  or  6 
quart  bottles. 

18  12  0 

11 

Spirit,  which  has  been  rendered  effectually  and 
permanently  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Ad  valorem  | 

7 J  per  sent. 

Customs  Tariff. 


Schedule  II— c  Import  Tariff )— continued. 


Names  of  Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 
Valuation, 


L— Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco— confd. 
LIQUORS— c  9  wW. 
All  other  sorts  of  Spirit  


Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines  not 
containing  more  than  42  per  cent,  of  proof 
spirit. 

All  other  sorts  of  wines  not  containing  more  than 
42  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

Provided  that  all  sparkling  and  still  wines  con- 
taining more  than  42  per  cent  of  proof  spirit 
shall  be  liable  to  duty  at  the  rate  applicable 
to    All  other  sorts  of  Spirit.*' 

PROVISIONS  AND  OILMAN'S  STORES. 
VINEGAR,  in  casks  

Provisions,  Oilman's  Stores,  and  Groceries, 
all  sorts,  excluding  vinegar  in  casks  (see  No.  14)— 

Butter  

Cassava,  Tapioca  or  Sago  whole  or  flour 

China  preserves  in  syrup   

,,         „       dry,  candied . . 

Cocum  

Ghi   

Vinegar  not  in  casks  

All  other  sorts  of  provisions,  oilman's  stores, 
and  groceries. 


Imperial 
gallon  or  6 
quart  bottles 
of  the 
strength  of 
London 
proof. 


Imperial 
gallon  or  6 
quart  bottles. 


lb. 

cwt, 

Box  of  6 
large  or  12 
small  jars. 

lb. 

cwt. 


Rs.  a  p. 


Ad  valorem 


2  2 

18  8 

9  8 

0  8 

9  0 

105  0 

Ad  valorem 


Customs  Tariff. 
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Schedule  II— ( Import  Tariff  )— continued. 


Name  of  Articles. 


Per 


Tat-ilf 
Valuation. 


Duty. 


I.— Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco— bontd. 
SPICES. 

Spices,  all  sorts — 

Betelnuts,ra^,  whole,  splitj  or  sliced,  also  red 
wiiole  from  Goa. 
„        ,,       ,,        ,,  ,,  Straits 

,,        „      i,        „         „      „  boiled. 

,,      whole,  from  Ceylon    . . 

raw,  split  (sim-dried)j  from  Ceylon 
all  other  sorts  


Chilliesjdry  

ClOves   

exhausted.. 

stems  and  heads  . . 

in  seedsj  narlavang 


Oingeri  dry. 
Mace 

Nutmegs  . 


, ,  in  shell  . . 
Pepper,  black 

,,  white  *» 
All  other  sorts  of  spices 


SUGAR. 


Confectionery 


Sugar, all  sorts,  including  Molasses  and  Saccharine 
produce  of  all  sorts,  but  excluding  confectionery 
(see  No.  17) — 

Sugar,  crystallised  and  soft,  from  Java,  23, 
Dutch  standard  and  above, 
from  Java  or  Japan,  16  to 

22  Dutch  standard, 
from  Java  15  Dutch  stand- 
ard and  under, 
and  soft,  from   Japan  or 

Formosa, 
refined  in  China 

,,  from  Egypt    . . 

from  Mauritius 

beet  

Molasses  from  Java   

,,       ,  ,     other  countries    . . 
Sugar,  all  other  sorts,  including  saccharine  pro- 
duce of  all  kinds. 


Tea— 

Tea,  black 
„  green 


TEA. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


lb. 


cWt. 


Rs.  a. 

13  8 
13  8 
18  0 

13  8 
30  0 
Ad  valorem 

25  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7 

20 


30  0 
0  14 
0  8 

0  4 
46  0 
75  0 
Ad  valorem 


cwt. 

18 

8 

10  „ 

it 

16 

8 

10  „ 

it 

if 

16 

0 

10  „ 

a 

20 

8 

10  „ 

ft 

)) 

20 

8 

10  „ 

if 

ti 

19 

8 

10  „ 

17 

0 

10  „ 

a 

>• 

18 

8 

10 

6 

6 

10  „ 

6 

6 

10  „ 

it 

Ad  valorem 

10  „ 

i> 

m. 

0 

12 

ti 

*> 

0  14 

ti 
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Schedule  II— (Import  Taritf)— continued. 


Names  of  Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


Duty. 


I. — Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco — conld. 
OTHER  FOOD  AND  DRINK. 

Coffee  

Hops  

SALi  


Salt  imported  into  British  India  and  issued,  in 
accordance  with  rules  made  with  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Governor- General  in  Council, 
for  use  in  any  process  of  manufacture  ;  also  salt 
imported  into  the  port  of  Calcutta  and  issued 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  Bengal 
to  manufacturers  of  glazed  stoneware  ;  also  salt 
imported  into  any  port  in  the  provinces  of 
Bengal  and  Bihar  and  Orissa  and  issued,  in 
accordance  with  rules  made  with  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Governor- General  in  Council, 
for  use  in  curing  fish  in  those  provinces. 

All  other  sorts  of  food  and  drink  not  other- 
wise specified. 

TOBACCO. 


cwt. 


Indian 
maund  of 
S2  f  lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


TOBACCO,  unmanufactured  

Cigars  and  Cigarettes  

All  other  sorts  of  Tobacco,  manufactured. . 

II.— Raw  Materials  and  produce  and 
articles  mainly  unmanufactured. 

COAL,  Etc. 

Coal,  Coke  and  Patent  Fuel  .. 

GUMS,  RESINS  AND  LAC. 

Gums,  Resins  and  Lac,  all  sorts— 

Gamlier,  block  

Cube   

Other  Sorts   

Gamboge  

Gum  Ammoniac  .. 
„  Arabic 

„   Benjamin,  ras   


Rs.  a. 

45  0 


lb. 


Ton. 


cwt. 


Rs.  a.  p. 

7i  per  cent. 

Free. 

The  rate  at 
Which  excise- 
duty  is  for 
the  time  be- 
ing leviable 
on  salt  manu  - 
factured  in 
the  place 
where  the 
mport  takes 
place. 

Free. 


Ad  valorem 


Ad  valorem 


27  8 

40  0 
Ad  valorem 

2  0 

30  0 

30  0 

33  0 


7  J  per  cen^ 

10  0 
50  per  cent. 
18  0 


7i  per  cent, 


Customs  Tariff. 
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Schedule  II.— (Import  Tariff)— /?/>?>i7>Mer/. 


No. 

Names  of  Articles. 

Per 

[  Tariff 
valuation. 

1  Duty. 

II.— Raw  Materials  and  produce  and 
articles  mainly  unmanufactured 

'^CO  Yl  til . 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

29 

Gums,  Resins  and  Lac,  all  sorts— co^fci. 

Gwn  Benjamin,  cowrie.. 
Bysabol  (coarse  myrrh) 
Olibamim  of  frankincense  . . 

cwt. 
cv/t. 

70  0 
70  0 
13  0 
18  0 

per  cent. 

U   „  » 
n  „ 

Rosin         . .       . .       . .       . .       . . 

All  other  sorts  of  gums,  gum-resins,  and  arti- 
cles made  of  gum  or  gum-resin. 

70  0 
28  0 
Ad  valorem 

7*  „ 

n  „  „ 

HIDES  AND  SKINS,  RAW. 

30 

Hides  and  Skins,  raw  or  salted  

METALLIC  ORES,  AND  SCRAP  IRON  OR 
STEEL  FOR  RE-MANUFACTURE. 

1  •••• 

Free. 

31 

cwt. 

3  8 

2  \  per  cent . 

32 

Metallic  Ores,  all  sorts  

OILS. 

Ad  valorem 

7J   „  „ 

33 

Petroleum,  including    also  naptha  and  the 
licjuids  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  rock- 
oil,  Ran  goon -oil,  Burma  oil,  kerosine,  paraffin 
oil,  mineral  oil,  pefcroline,  gasoline,  benzol,  ben- 
zoline,  benzine,  and  any  inflammable  liquid 
which  is  made  from  petroleum,  coal,  schist,  shale, 
peat  or  any    other     bituminous  substance, 
or  from  any  products  of  petroleum,  but  exclud- 
ing the  following  classes  or  petroleum. 

Imperial 

0  16 

Petroleum  which  has  its  flashing    point  at  or 
above  two  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  and  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Collector  of  Customs  to  be  intended  for 
use  exclusively  for  the  batching  of  jute  or  other 
fibre,  or  for  lubricating  purposes. 

Ad  valorem 

7^  per  cent. 

Petroleum  which  has  its  flashing  point  at  or  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  and  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Collector  of  Customs  to  be  intended  for 
use  exclusively  as  fuel  or  for  some  sanitary  or 
hygienic  purpose. 

34 

All  other  sorts  of  animal,  essential,  mineral,  and 
vegetable  non-essential  oils — 

All  other  sorts  of  oil  

cwt. 

35  0 
Ad  valorem 

7J-    „  » 
7*    »  „ 

Customs  Tariff, 


Schedule  II.-  (Import  Tariff)- -rontinucd 


Nanios  of  Artirlep. 


Per 


Tariff 
Valuation 


II. — Raw  materials  and  produce  and  arti- 
cles mainly  unmanufactured — contd. 

SEEDS. 

Oil-seeds,  imported  into  British  India  by  sea 
from  the  territories  of  any  Native  Prince  or 
Chief  in  India. 

Seeds,  all  sorts,  excluding  oilrsecds  specified  in 
No.  35 


TALLOW,  STEARINE  AND  WAX. 

TAliLLOW  AND  STEARINE,  including  grease  and 
animal  fat,  and  Wax  of  all  sorts,  not 
otherwise  specified. 

TEXTILE  MATERIALS. 

Cotton,  raw  

Wool,  raw  

TEXTILE  Materials,  the  following: — 
Silk  waste  and  raw  silk  including  cocoons- 
Bokhara  . . 

Floss   

Raw  silk — Yellow  Shanghai,    including  re- 
reeled. 

yellow  from  Indo-China, 
and  places  in  China 
other  than  Shanghai  includ- 
ing re-reeled. 

Mathow 

Pan  jam 

Persian   

Siam   

White  Shanghai,  Thonkoon     o  r 
Duppion. 
„         „         other  kinds 
including  re- 
reeled. 

„   other  kinds  of  China,  in- 
cluding re-reeled. 
Waste  and  Kachra  . . 

All  other  sorts,  including  cocoons . . 

Raw  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute  and  all  other  un- 
manufactured textile  materials  not  other- 
wise specified. 

WOOD  AND  TIMBER. 

FIREWOOD  

Wood  and  timber, all  sorts,  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied, including  all  sorts  of  ornamental  wood. 


lb. 

IbV 


Rs.  a. 


Ad  valorem 


7  8 
Ad  valorem 


8  0 


4  12 

3  12 

5  0 
7  0 

4  8 


9  0 

Ad  valorem 


Customs  Tariff. 
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Schedule  II.— (Import  Tariff)^continued, 


No. 

NdQies  of  Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation. 

Duty, 

II. — Raw  materials  and  produce  and  arti- 
cles mainly  unmanufactured — contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rs.  a. 

43 

Ad  valorem 

7  J  per  cent. 

44 

Cowries  and  Shells,  including  Tortoise-shell- 

Cowries,  bazar,  common  

cwt. 

6  0 

n  „  „ 

,,       yellow,  superior  quality 

,, 

7  0 

7i  „ 

10  0 

7i   „  „ 

115  0 

7h  „ 

27  0 

7J  „ 

Nakhla   

cwt. 

175  0 

7J   „  „ 

lb. 

14  0 

7h   „  ,> 

nakh   

All  other  sorts,  including  articles  made  of  shell, 
not  otherwise  described. 

5  0 
Ad  valorem 

n  „  „ 
n  „ 

45 

Ivory,  unmanufactured — 

,,        tusks  (other  than  hollows,  centres, 
and  points),  each  exceeding  20  lb.  in  weight, 
and  hollows,  centres,  and  points  each  weighing 
10  lb.  and  over. 
Elephants' tusks  (other  than  hollows,  centres 
and  points),  not  less  than  10  lb.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  lb.  each,  and  hollows,  centres,  and 
points  each  weighing  less  than  10  lb. 

cwt. 

300  0 
900  0 

725  0 

n  „  „ 
n  „  » 

46 

Elephants'  tusks,  each  less  than  10  lb.  (other 
than  hollows,  centres,  and  points). 

Sea-cow  or  moye  teeth,  each  not  less  than  4  lb.. 

Sea-cow  or  moye  teeth,  each  not  less  than  3  lb. 
and  under  4  lb. 

Sea-cow  or  moye  teeth,  each  less  than  3  lb. 

All  other  sorts  unmanufactured  not  otherwise 
specified. 

Manures,  all  sorts,  including  animal  bones  and 
the  following  chemical  manures : — Basic  slag, 
nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of 
potash,  kainit  salts,  nitrate  of  lime,  calcium 
cyanamide  and  mineral  superphosphates. 

>» 

400  0 

200  0 
170  0 

135  0 
Ad  valorem 

.... 

7*   „  „ 

7i  „  „ 

7*    „  „ 

n  „ 

Free, 

47 

Precious  stones  and  pearls,  unset  ♦   . . 

Ad  valorem 

7|  per  cent. 

48 

Pulp  of  wood,  rags  and  other  paper-making 
materials. 

Free. 

49 

All  other  raw  materials,  and  produce  and 
articles  mainly  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise 
specified. 

Ad  valorem 

7  J  per  cent. 

♦  Pearls  unset  have  been  exempted  by  executive  order  from  payment  of  duty. 
21 
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Schedule  II.— (Import  TarUt)-oontinued. 


Names  of  Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


III.— Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured. 

APPAREL. 

Apparel, including  drapery,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
military  and  other  uniforms  and  accoutrements, 
but  excluding  uniforms  and  accoutrements 
exempted  from  duty  (No.  51)  and  silver  thread 
(No.  90). 

Uniforms  and  Accoutrements  appertaining 
thereto,  imported  by  a  public  servant  for  his 
personal  use. 

ARMS,  AMMUNITION  AND  MILITARY 
STORES. 

Subject  to  the  exemptions  specified  in  No.  55, 
Arms,  Ammunition  and  Military  Stores, 
that  is  to  say, — 

(1)  Firearms  other  than  pistols,  including 

gas  and  air  guns  and  rifles. 

(2)  Barrels  for  the  same,  whether  single  or 
double. 

(3)  Pistols   

(4)  Barrels  for  the  same,  whether  single  or 
double. 

(5)  Main  springs  and  magazine  springs  for 
firearms,  including  gas,  guns  and  rifles. 

(6)  Gun  stocks  and  breech  blocks 

(7)  Revolver  cylinders,  for  each  cartridge 
they  Will  carry. 

(8)  Actions  (including  skeleton  and  waster), 
breech  bolts  and  their  heads,  cocking 
pieces,  and  locks  (for  muzzle-loading 
arms). 

(9)  Machines  for  making  loading  or  closing 
cartridges  for  rifled  arms. 

(10)  Machines  for  capping  cartridges  for 
rifled  arms. 

ProyiiJo  1.— No  duty  in  excess  of  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  shall  be  levied  upon  any  of  the  articles 
specified  in  items  Nos.  1  to  10  of  this  entry 
when  they  are  imported  in  reasonable  quantity, 
for  his  own  private  use,  by  any  person  lawfully 
entitled  to  possess  the  same. 

Proviso  2, — When  any  articles  which  have  been 
otherwise  imported  and  upon  which  duty  has 
been  levied  or  is  leviable  imder  items  Nos.  1  to 
10,  are  purchased  retail  from  the  importer  by  a 
person  lawfully  entitled  as  aforesaid,  in  rea- 
sonable quantity  for  his  own  private  use,  the 
importer  may  apply  to  the  Collector  of  Customs 
for  refund  or  remission  (as  the  case  may  be)  of 
so  much  of  the  duty  thereon  as  is  in  excess  of 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  and  if  such  Collector  is 
satisfied  as  to  the  identity  of  the  articles  and 
that  such  importer  is  in  other  respects  entitled 
to  such  refund  or  remission,  he  shall  grant  the 
same  accordingly. 


Each. 


A  d  valorem 


Customs  Tariff. 
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Names  of  Articles. 


Pci* 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


III.— Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

AilMS,  AMMUNITION  AND  MILITAllY 
STORES— conf(i. 

Gunpowder  for  cannons,  rifles,  gtins,  pistols  and 
sporting  purposes. 


Subject  to  the  exeinptions  specified  in  No.  55  all 
ARTICLES,  othet  than  those  specified  in  entry 
No.  52,  which  are  arms  or  parts  of  arms 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  Arms  Act, 
(excluding  springs  used  for  air-guns  Which  are 
dutiable  as  hardware,  under  No.  68),  all  tools 
used  for  cleaning  or  putting  together  the  same 
all  machines  for  making,  loading,  closing  or 
capping  cartridges  for  arms  other  than  rifled 
arms  and  all  other  sorts  of  ammimition  and 
military  stores,  and  any  articles  which  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  may  by  notiflca 
tion  in  the  Gazette  of  India  declare  to  be  "am 
munition  "  or  "  military  stores  "  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 


The  following  classes  of  Arms,  Ammunition  and 
Military  Stores  :— 

(a)  Articles  falling  under  the  5th,  6th,  8th,  9th 
or  10th  item  of  No.  52  when  they  apper- 
tain to  a  firearm  falling  under  the  1st  or 
3rd  item  and  are  fitted  into  the  same  case 
With  such  firearm ; 

(6)  Arms  forming  part  of  the  regular  equip- 
ment of  an  oflicer  entitled  to  wear  diplo- 
matic, military,  naval  or  police  uniform  ; 

(c)  A  sword,  a  revolver,  or  a  pair  of  pistols, 
when  accompanying  an  oflicer  of  his 
Majesty's  regular  forces,  or  a  commis- 
sioned ofiicer  of  a  volunteer  corps,  or 
certified  by  the  commandant  of  the  corps 
to  which  such  oflicer  belongs,  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  oflQcer  not  attached  to  any 
corps,  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
station  or  district  in  which  such  officer 
is  serving,  to  be  imported  by  the  officer 
for  the  purpose  of  his  equipment ; 

{d)  Swords  and  revolvers  which  are  certifled 
by  an  Inspector-General  of  Police  to  be 
part  of  the  ordinary  equipment  of 
members  of  the  Police  force  under  his 
charge ; 

(c)  Swords  forming  part  of  th.e  equipment  of 
Indian  commissioned  cifl&cers  of  His 
Majesty's  army ; 


Ad  valorem 


Customs  Tariff, 


Schedule  IL— (Import  Tarift)— continued. 


No. 

Names  of  Articles. 

Pet 

Tariff 
Valuation. 

Duty* 

III. — Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured— cowtci. 

ARMS,  AMMUNITION  AND  MILITARY 
STORES— con<(i. 

BSi  a. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

55 

Arms,  Ammunition  and  Military  stores— cowfd 

(/)  Swords  for  presentation  as  army  or  volun- 
teer prizes ; 

{g)  Arms,  ammunition  and  military  stores 
imported  with  tlie  sanction  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  India  for  tlie  use  of  any 
portion  of  the  military  forces  of  a  Native 
State  in  India  which  may  be  maintained 
and  organized  for  Imperial  Service  ; 

{h)  Morris  tubes  and  patent  ammunition  im- 
ported by  officers  commanding  British 
and  Indian  regiments  or  volunteer  corps 
for  the  instruction  of  their  men 

56 

Explosives,  namely,  blasting  gunpowder,  blast- 
ing gelatine,  blasting  dynamite,  blasting  robu- 
rite,  blasting  tonite,  and  all  other  sorts,  includ- 
ing detonators  and  blasting  fuse. 

CARRIAGES  AND  CARTS. 

Ad  valorem 

7 J  per  cent. 

57 

Carriages  and  carts  including  motor-cars, 
motor-cycles  and  motor-wagons,  bicycles,  tri- 
cycles, jinrikshas,  bath  chairs,  perambulators, 
trucks.  Wheel-barrows,  and  all  other  sorts  oj 
conveyances  and  component  parts  thereof. 

CHEMICALS,  DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES. 

>> 

58 



Free. 

59 

Ad  valorem 

2^  per  centi 

CO 
61 

Quinine  and  other  alkaloids  of  cinchona 

Seer  of  8 
tolas. 

21   0  0 
Free. 

62 

Chemicals,  Drugs  and  Medicines,  all  sorts,  not 
otherwise  specified — 

cwt. 

4  0 
12  0 
36  0 
Ad  valorem 

7i  per  cent. 

11  ::  ;: 

n  >, 

cwt. 
it 

6  0 
9  8 

7i    „  » 

)} 

5  0 
30  0 

n  „ 

roll   

„          „  rough  

]3  0 
13  0 
Ad  valorem 

7^  „ 

71    ,/  ,, 

7J    ,  „ 
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Schedule  IL— (Import  Tariff)— continued. 


No. 

Names  of  Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation. 

Duty. 

IIL— Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured— co/Jid. 

CHEMICALS,  DKUGS  AND  MEDICINES 
— contd. 

62 

Chemicals,  Drugs  and  Medicines,  all  sorts,  not 
otherwise  specified — contd. 

Rs.  a. 

All  other  sorts  of  chemical  products  and 
preparations  not  otherwise  specified 

Aloe-wood   

Asafoetida  (hing)   

cwt. 

Ad  valorem 
125  "o 

7%  per  cent, 

n  „  ,> 

„      coarse  (hingra)      . .       . .       . . 

Banslochan  (bamboo  camphor) 

t* 

'ih.' 
cwt. 

42  0 
Ad  valorem 
0  9 
25  0 

n  „ 

7i  „ 
7i  „ 

Camphor,  refined,  other  than  powder 

China  root  (chobchini),  rough  

„  scraped 

lb. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

5  8 
37  0 
15  0 
28  0 
175  0 

7|  .., 

n  „ 
n  ,» 

Galangal,  Cliina 

Pellitory  (akalliara)  

Peppermint,  crystals  .. 

::':: 

cwt. 

19  0 
Ad  valorem 
>> 

300  0 

U  >; 
n 

n  „ 

7i 

Senna  leaves 

Storax,  liquid  (rose  mellos  or  salaras) 
All  other   sorts  of  drugs,  medicines,  and 
narcotics. 

cwt. 

Ad  valorem 
124  0 
Ad  valorem 

n  „ 

7*  „ 

7^  ,  „ 

CUTLERY,  HARDWARE,  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
INSTRUMENTS. 

63 

The  following  Agricultural  implements,  when 
constructed  so  that  they  can  be  worked  by 
manual  or  animal  power,  namely,  winnowers, 
threshers,  mowing  and  reaping  machines,  eleva- 
tors, seed-crushers,  chaff-cutters,  root-cutters, 
horse  and  bullock  gears,  ploughs,  cultivators' 
scarifiers,  harrows,    clod-crushers,  seed-drils 
hay  tedders,  and  rakes. 

.... 

64 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  thereof. . 

Ai  valorem 

7  J  per  cen  t. 

65 

ft 

7J  „ 

66 

The  following  Dairy  appliances,  when  const- 
ructed, so  that  they  can  be  worked  by  manual 
or  animal  power,  namely,  cream  separators, 
milk  sterilizing  or  pasteurizing  plant,  milk  sera- 
ting  and  cooling  apparatus,  churns,  butter 
dryers,  and  butter  workers. 

.... 

.... 

67 

Electroplated  ware   

Ad  valorem 

7J  per  cen^. 

68 

Hardware,  ironmongery  and  Tools,  all  sorts 
not  otherwise  specified. 

>9 
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No. 

Names  of  Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation, 

Duty. 

III. — Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured— conf(i. 

Es.  a. 

CUTLERY,  HARDWARE,  IMPLEMENTS 
AND  INSTRUMENTS— CO?? «(^. 

69 

Instruments,  apparatus,  and  appliances,  im- 
ported by  a  passenger  as  part  of  his  personal 
baggage  and  in  actual  use  by  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  profession  or  callii.  ?. 

Eree. 

70 

Telegraphic  instruments  and  apparatus,  and 
parts  thereof,  imported  by  or  under  the  orders 
of  a  railway  company. 

Ad  valorem 

2^  per  cent. 

71 

Water-lifts,  sugar-mills,  oil-presses,  and 
parts  thereof,  when  constructed  so  that  they 
can  be  worked  by  manual  or  animal  power. 

Free 

72 

All  other  sorts  of  implements,  instruments, 
apparatus  and  appliances,  and  parts  thereof, 
not  otherwise  speciBed. 

DYES  AND  COLOURS. 

Ad  valorem 

7  J  per  cent. 

73 

Dyeing  and  Tanning  Substances,  all  sorts,  and 
FAINTS  AND  COLOURS  and  painters'  materials,  all 
sorts — 

Alizarine  dye,  dry,  not  exceeding  40  per  cent. 
„       „       „  over  40  per  cent,  but  not 

exceeding  50  per  cent. 
,,       ,,           over  50  per  cett.  but  not 
exceeding  60  per  cent. 

lb. 

4  0 

4  8 

5  0 

7^  per  ceofc* 
7h   »  „ 
7i    „  „ 

,,  ,,  ,,  over  60  per  cent,  but  not 
exceeding  70  per  cent. 

,,  ,,  ,,  over  70  per  cent,  but  not 
exceeding  80  per  cent. 

,,       ,,       ,,    over  80  per  cent. 

it 
»» 

5  8 

6  0 

7  8 

7i  „ 

7i    „  » 
7i    >,  „ 

.,      „moist,  10  per  cent. 

„      „      „  16  „  

„  20  „  

0  10 

0  13 

1  0 

7h     „  M 

7h  „ 
7h  „ 

V        V   exceeding  20  per  cent. 
Aniline,   u  oist  . , 

2  0 

3  0 

7*    „  „ 

7h     „  M 

n  dry   

5  0 
Ad  valorem 

7i    „  „ 
7k   „  » 

Avar  bark   

Cochineal 

cwb. 
lb. 

7  0 
1  2 

7i    ,..  „ 
7i    ,,  „ 

Gallnuts  (myrabolams)    . . 
Persian    . . 

All  other  sorts  of  dyeing  and  tanning  materials 

cwt. 

Ad  valorem 

50  0 
Ad  valorem 

7J    „  „ 
7\    „  „ 
7\    „  „ 

white,  dry  

Ochre,  other  than  European,  all  colours . . 

cwt. 

37  8 
40  0 
2  8 

7i    „  „ 
7h    „  u 
7k  „ 

Customs  Tariff, 
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Schedule  II.— (Import  Tariff)— continued. 


Names  of  Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 
Valuation . 


III.- 


-Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured — contd. 


DYES  AND  VOLOVRB— contd. 

Dyeing  and  Tanning  Substances,  all  sorts  and 
PAINTS  AND  COLOURS  and  painter's  materials, 
all  sorts — contd. 
Turpentine  . . 

Vermillion,  Canton  

Zinc,  white,  dry    . . 

All  other  sorts  of  paints,  colours  and  painters' 
materials  not  otherwise  specified,  including 
glue  and  putty. 

FURNITURE,  CABINETWARE  AND  MANU- 
FACTURES OF  WOOD. 

Furniture,  Cabinetware,  and  all  manufactures 
of  wood  not  otherwise  specified. 

GLASSWARE  AND  EARTHENWARE. 

GLASS  AND  Glassware,  all  sorts,  Chinese  and 
Japaneseware,  lacquered  ware,  earthenware, 
China  and  porcelain. 

HIDES,  SKINS  AND  LEATHER. 

Hides  and  Skins  not  otherwise  specified, 
leather  and  Leather  Manufactures, 
all  sorts,  not  otherwise  specified. 

MACHINERY. 

Machinery,  namely,  prime-movers  and  compo- 
nent parts  thereof,  including  boilers  and  com- 
ponent parts  thereof ;  also  including  locomotive 
and  portable  engines,  steam-rollers,  fire-engines 
and  other  machines  in  which  the  prime-mover 
is  not  separable  from  the  operative  parts. 

Machinery  (and  component  parts  thereof),  mean- 
ing machines  or  sets  of  machines  to  be  worked 
by  electric,  steam,  water,  fire  or  other  power  not 
being  manual  or  animal  labour  or  which,  before 
being  brought  into  use,  require  to  be  fixed  with 
reference  to  other  moving  parts  ;  and  including 
belting  of  all  materials  for  driving  machinery. 

Provided  that  the  term  does  not  include  tools  and 
implements  to  be  worked  by  manual  or  animal 
labour  and  provided  also  that  only  such  ar- 
ticles shall  be  admitted  as  component  parts 
of  machinery  as  are  indispensable  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  machinery  and  are,  owing  to  their 
shape  or  to  other  special  quality,  not  adapted 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Note. — This  entry  includes  machinery  and  com- 
ponent parts  thereof  made  of  substances 
other  than  metal,  but  excludes  the  arti- 
cles exempted  under  Nos.  78,  79  and  80. 


Imperial 
gallon, 
box  of  90 
bundles. 


Rs.  a. 

7  8 
325  0 
Ad  valorem 
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Customs  Tariff. 


Schedule  II.— (Import  Tariff)-'C0nt{mied. 


No. 

Names  of  Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Vnlnnf  ir»T»- 
V  fxmfXviKHXt 

Duty. 

III. — Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured—  contd» 

Rs.  a. 

MACHINERY— towfd. 

78 

Machinery  and  component  parts  thereof  as  de- 
fined in  No.  77  imported  by  the  owner  of  a  cot- 
ton spinning  or  weaving  mill  and  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  to  be 
intended  for  use  in  a  cotton  spinning  or  weav- 
ing mill. 

FreCi 

79 
80 

The  following  articles  used   in   the  manu- 
facture OF  cotton,  namely,  bobbins  (warping) 
forks  for  looms,  healds,  heald  cords,  heald  knit- 
ting needles,  laces,  lags  and  needles  for  dobbies, 
pickers  (buffalo  and  others),  picking  bands, 
picking  levers,  picking  sticks  (over  and  under), 
reed  pliers,  reedS;  shuttles  (for  power  looms), 
springs  for  looms,  strappings,  and  Weft  forks. 

Drawing-in-frames  imported  by  the  owner  of  a 
cotton  Weaving  mill  and  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Collector  of  Customs  to  be  intended 
for  use  in  the  weaving  of  cotton. 

.... 

Free. 
Free, 

81 

MiCHiNERYand  component  parts  thereof,  meaning 
machines  or  parts  of  machines  to  be  worked  by 
manual  or  animal  labour. 

METALS,  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Ad  valorem 

7h  per  cent. 

82 

IRON- 

ANGLE— 

Angle,  T  Best  Yorkshire  or  Swedish  and 
similar  qualities. 
„         other    than    Best  Yorkshire  or 

Swedish  and  similar  qualities. 
,,         other  than    Best    Yorkshire  or 
Swedish  and  similar  qualities,  if 
galvanized,  tinned,  or  lead  coated. 

ton 

400  0 
250  0 
300  0 

Ad  valorem 

2i    „  „ 
2it   „  „ 
2i   „  „ 

Bar,  Rod  and  Channel,  including  Channel 
FOR  Carriages — 

Bar,  Best  Yorkshire  and  similar  qualities.. 
„    Swedish  and  similar  qualitie  s 
,,          ,,            ,,         ,,  nail-rod, 
round-rod,  and  square  under  J  inch  in 
diameter. 

,,   Swedish  and  charcoal,   if  galvanized, 
tinned,  or  lead  coated. 

,,      ,,      ,,    nail-rod,     round-rod  and 
square  under  half  inch  in  diameter. 
,,      ,,      „    if   galvanized,   tinned,  or 

lead  coated. 
Channel,  including  channel  for  carriages 
All  other  sorts  

ton 

ton 
»> 

400  0 
350  0 
360  0 

Ad  valorem 

250  0 
260  0 

300  0 

280  0 
Ad  valorem 

n  1 

2J    „  „ 
2*    „  „ 
2*  „ 

2h       „  M 

2J    „  „ 

2J    „  „ 

2i    „  „ 
2i    „  „ 
2h    „  . 
2J  „ 

Customs  tariff. 
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Schedule  IL— (Import  Tariff)— eontinued. 


Nslmes  of  Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


Duty. 


III. 


-Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured — contd , 


METALS,  IRON  AND  STEEL— cowfi. 
IKON  OR  STEEL- 
ANCHORS  AND  Cables   

Beams,  joists,  pillars,  girders,  screw-plles, 
bridge  work  and  other  such  descriptions  of 
iron  or  steel  imported  exclusively  for  building 
purposes ;  including  also  ridging,  guttering 
and  continuous  roofing. 
Bolts  and  nuts,  including  hook  bolts  and  nuts 
for  roofing. 

Hoops  and  strips — 
Hoops,  Best  Yorkshire   or    Swedish  and 
similar  qualities. 
5,      other    than     Best     Yorkshire  or 
Swedish,  if  galvanised,  tinned,  or 
lead  coated, 
other  kinds 
Best    Yorkshire  or  Swedish  and 
similar  qualities, 
if  galvanised,  tinned,  lead  coated,  alu- 
minium coated,  chequered  or  pla- 
nished. 

other  kinds  


Strips, 


Nails,  Rivets  and  Washers,  all  sorts — 
Iron  nails ,  rose,  wire  and  flat-headed . . 

„    other  kinds,  including  galvanised, 
tinned,  or  lead  coated. 
Rivets  and  Washers,  iron  or  steel 
Pipes  and  Tubes,  and  fittings  therefor,  such  as 
bends,  boots,  elbows,  tees,  sockets,  flanges  and 
the  like. 

Rails,  chairs,  sleepers,  bearing  and  fish  plates, 
spikes  (commonly  known  as  dog  spikes), 
s^v itches,  and  crossings,  other  than  those 
described  in  No.  94,  also  lever  boxes,  clips, 
and  tie -bars. 

Sheets  and  Plates,  all  sorts  excluding  discs 
and  circles  which  are  dutiable  under  No.  85. 
Sheets  and  plates.  Best   Yorkshire  and 
similar  qualities. 
„       Swedish  and  charcoal 
,,       Swedish    and   charcoal  if 
galvanized,  tinned,  or  lead  coated. 
Plates,  other  kinds,  above  i  inch  thick 
Sheets,    ,,      „      up  to  |   ,,  ,, 
Sheets  and  plate  cuttings 
Sheets  (other   than  corrugated),  and  plates, 
other  kinds,  if  galvanised,  tinned,  lead 
coated,  aluminium  coated,  chequered  or 
planished. 
Sheets,  corrugated,  galvanised  or  black 

Wire,  including  fencing  wire  and  wire  rope,  but 
excluding  wire  netting  (which  is  dutiable 
under  No.  85). 


ton 


ton 


ton 
cwt. 


ton 


ton 


ton 


Rs.  a. 

Ad  valorem 


425  0 
375  0 


350  0 
425  0 


350  0 
300  0 


20  0 
30  0 


15  0 
Ad  valorem 


600  0 

500  0 

550  0 

325  0 

325  0 

250  0 

400  0 


350  0 
Ad  valorem 
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Schedule  II.— (Import  Tariff)— continued. 


^0. 

Names  of  Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation. 

Duty. 

III. — Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured— cow<i. 

METALS  IKON  AND  STEEL— confd. 

84 

steel- 
Angle — 

Rs.  a. 

,,  , ,  if  galvanised,  tinned,  or  lead  coated  . 

ton 

300  0 
250  0 

Ad  valerem 

2i  per  cent. 
2i  „  „ 
2^  „ 

Bar,  rod,  and  channel,  including  channel 
for  carriages — 

nail-rod,  round-rod,  and  square,  other 
than  Swedish  or  similar  qualities,  under 
i  inch  in  diameter. 

„  galvanized,  tinned,  lead  coated,  planish- 
ed or  polished. 

„  all  other  sorts  (other  than  cast  steel)  . . 

ton 

350  0 
260  0 

300  0 
250  0 

2i    „  , 
2J  „ 

Channel  including  channel  for  carriages 
Cast  including  spring,  blistered  and  tub  steel  . 
Ingots,  Blooms,  Billets  and  Slabs  . . 

ton 

280  0 
Ad  valorem 

2^ 

2* 

2i 

85 

All  sorts  of  IRON  AND  STEEL  and  manufactures 
thereof,  not  otherwise  specified— 

Iron  or  steel  cans  or  drums,  ^\hen  imported  con- 
taining petroleum,  which  is  separately  assessed 
to  duty  under  No.  33,  namely  : — 

Iron  or  steel  cans,  tinned  

can 

0  8 

n  „ 

Iron  or  steel  cans  or  drums,  not  tinned,  of 
two  gallons  capacity — 

can  or  drum 
>i 

1  12 
0  4 

71   „  . 

U  „ 

Iron  or  steel  drums     of    four  gallons 
capacity  : — 

(b)  ordinary 

drum 

2  8 
1  0 

n  „  . 

Iron  or  steel  cans  or  drums  when  imported  not 
containing  petroleum. 

Ad  valorem 

Iron  or  steel,  all  other  sorts,  including  discs  or 
circles  and  wire-netting. 

n  „ 

METALS,  OTHER  THAN  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

86 

Current  silver,  nickel,  bronze,  and  copper 
COIN  of  the  Government  of  India. 

.... 

FreCi 

87 

Gold  Bullion  and  coin  

»> 

88 
89 

Silver,  Bullion  or  coin,  not  otherwise  specified 
{SeeNoa.  86 and  136). 

ounce 

Ad  valorem 

2|  per  cent. 
Rs.  a.  p. 
0    4  0 

Customs  Tariff. 


Schedule  If.— (Import  Tariff)—cow/i7iwec2. 


No. 

Names  of  Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation. 

Duty 

1 

III. — Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured — conta. 

METALS,  OTHER  THAN  IRON  AND 
STEEL— co/ifcf. 

Rs.  a. 

90 

Silver   plate,  silver  thread  and  wire  and 

SILVER  MANUFACTURES,  all  SOrtS. 

Ad  valorem 

10  percent. 

91 

All  sorts  op  Metals  other  than  iron  and 
STEEL,  and  manufactures  thereof,  not  other- 
wise specifio'd— 

Brass,  patent    or  yellow  metal    sheets  and 
sheathing,  weighing,  1  lb.  or  above  per 
sQuare  foot,  and  braziers  and  plates. 

cwt. 

90  0 

patent  or  yellow  metal  (old)      . .       . . 

" 

45  0 

7     „  M 

.,     sheets,  flat  or  in  rolls,  and  sheathing. 
Weighing  less  than  1  lb.  per  square  foot. 

Ad  valorem 

7i  „ 

n  „  „ 

„    all  other  sorts   

n  „ 

Copper,  bolt  and  bar,  rolled   

n  . 

braziers,  sheets,  plates  and  sheathing. . 

cwt. 

95  0 

7i    „  „ 

„        sheets,  planished   

Ad  valorem 

7*  „ 

,,       nails  and  composition  nails 

>» 

7h  „ 

old   

cwt. 

50  0 

7i    „  „ 

pigs,  tileS;  ingots,  calses,  bricks  and 
slabs. 

•  5       Cliina,  white,  copperware 

lb. 

70  0 
4  0 

7h    „  „ 
7^   „  „ 

,,        foil  or  dankpana,  white,  10  or  11  in.  X 
4  to  Sin. 

„       foil  or  dankpana,  coloured,  10  to  11  in. 

X  4  to  5  in. 
,,        wire,  including  phosphor-bronze 

hundred 
leaves 

5  8 

6  8 

Ad  valorem 

.7i  ,, 

7}   „  ., 
7h    >,  y> 

„       all  other  sorts,   unmanufactured  and 
manufactured,  except  current  coin 
of  the  Government  of  India  which 
is  free. 

7h   „  „ 

German  silver 

Gold  leaf  

Lametta 

Lead,  all  sorts  (except  sheets  for  tea  chests)    . . 

7i   „  „ 
7^    „  „ 
7i  „ 
7^    „  „ 

Quicksilver   

Shot  bird  

Tin,  block   

„     foil,  and  other  sorts   

lb. 
cwt. 

3  8 
40  0 
100  0 
Ad  valorem 

7*  „ 
7i    „  „ 
7h  „ 
7h   „  „ 
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Schedule  II. — (Import  T arif t)^continued. 


No. 

Names  and  Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation. 

Duty. 

III.— Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured— co»it(?. 

METALS,  OTHER  THAN  IRON  AND 
STEEL— cowfti. 

91 

All  sorts  of  Metals  other  than  iron  and 
STEEL,  and  manufactures  thereof,  not  otherwise 
specified — contd. 

Rs.  a. 

Zinc  or  spelter,  tiles,  slabs  or  plates 

cwt. 

40  0 

7 J  per  cent 

,,         „       all  other  sorts  including  boiler 
tiles . 

.... 

Ad  valorem 

7i  . 

All  other  sorts  of  metals,  and  manufactures 
thereof. 

n  ;, 

PAPER,  PASTEBOARD  AND  STATIONERY. 

92 

Trade  catalogues  and  advertising  circulars 
imported  by  packet,  book  or  parcel  post. 

Free. 

93 
91 

Paper  and  articles  made  of  paper  and  papier 
mache,  pasteboard,  millboard,  and  card- 
BOARD all  sorts,  and  stationery  including  ruled 
or  printed  forms  and  account  and  manuscript 
books,  labels,  advertising  circulars,  sheet  or  card 
almanacs  and  calendars,  Christmas,  Easter  and 
other  cards,  including  cards  in  booklet  form  ; 
including  also  waste  paper  and  old  newspapers 
for  packing  ;  but  excluding  trade  catalogues  and 
advertising  circulars  imported  by  packet,  book, 
or  parcel  post. 

RAILWAY  PLANT  AND  ROLLING  STOCK. 

Railway  material  for  permanent-way  and  roll- 
ing stock,  namely,  cylinders,  girders,  and  other 
material  for  bridges,  rails,  sleepers,  bearing  and 
flsh-p!ates,  fish-bolts,  chairs,  spikes,  crossings, 
sleeper  fastenings,  switches,  interlocking  appar- 
atus, brake  gear,  couplings  and  springs,  signals, 
turn-tables,    Weigh-bridges,  engines,  tenders, 
carriages,  wagons,  traversers,  trollies,  trucks 
and  component  parts  thereof  ;  also  the  following 
articles  When  imported  by  or  under  the  orders 
of  a  railway  company,  namely,  cranes,  water 
cranes,  water  tanks  and  standards,  wire  and 
other  materials  for  fencing. 

Provided  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  entry  "  rail- 
way "  means  a  line  of  railway  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the   Indian  Railways  Act,  1890, 
and  includes  a  railway  constructed  in  a  Native 
State  under  the  suzerainty  of  His  Majesty  and 
also  such  tramways  as  the  Governor- General  in 
Council  may,  by  notification  in  the  Gazette  of 
India,  specifically  include  therein. 

.... 

Ad  valorem 

7 J  per  cent. 
2i  » 

Customs  Tariff, 
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Schedule  II.— (Import  Tariff)— continued. 


No. 

Names  of  Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation. 

Duty. 

94 

III.^Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured — contd. 
RAILWAY  PLANT  AND  ROLLING  STOCK 
— contd. 

Railway  material  for  permanent- way,  etc. 
—  contd. 

Provided  also  that  only  such  articles  shall  be 
admitted  as  component  parts  of  railway  mate- 
rial as  are  indispensable  for  the  working  of  rail- 
ways and  are,  owing  to  their  shape  or  to  other 
special  quality,  not  adapted  for  any  other 
purpose. 

YARNS  AND  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

95 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn,  and  cotton  sewinq  or 

DARNING  THREAD. 

Free. 

96 

Cotton  piece  goods,  thread  other  than  sewing  or 
darning  thread,  and  all  other  manufactured 
cotton  goods  not  otherwise  specified. 

Ad  valorem 

7i  per  cent. 

97 

Second-hand  or  used  Gunny  bags  made  of  jute 

Free. 

98 

Yarns  and  Textile  Fabrics,  that  is  to  say  — 

Flax  twist  and  yarn  and  manufactures  of  flax 
Haberdashery  and  millinery   

Hosiery,  excluding  cotton  hosiery  (<?ec  No.  95). . 

Jute  twist  and  yarn  and  jute  manufactures, 
excluding  second-hand  or  used  gunny  bags 
Isee  No.  97), 

Silk  yarn,  noils,  and  warps,  silk  thread,  silk 
piece-goods  and  other  manufactures  of  silk. 

Woollen  yarn,  knitting  wool  and  other  manu- 
factures of  wool  including  felt. 

All  other  sorts  of  yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  not 
otherwise  specified. 

Ad  valorem 

7i  per  cent. 

7*   „  „ 
7*   „  „ 
7*  ... 

Ik  „ 

7h  u  ». 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

99 

Art,  the  following  works  of : — (1)  statuary  and 
pictures  intended  to  be  put  up  for  the  public 
benefit  in  a  public  place,  and  (2)  memorials  of  a 
public  character  intended  to  be  put  up  in  a 
public  place,  including  the  materials  used,  or  to 
be  used  in  their  construction,  whether  worked 
or  not. 

Free. 

100 

Art,  works  of,  excluding  those  specified  in  No.  99. 

Ad  valorem 

7^  per  cent. 

101 

Books,  printed,  including  covers  for  printed  books, 
maps,  charts,  and  plans,  proofs,  music  and 
manuscripts. 

Free. 

102 

Ad  valorem 

7  J  per  cent. 

103 

Building  and  Engineering  materials,  includ- 
ing asphalt,  bricks,  cement,  chalk  and  lime, 
clay,  pipes  of  earthenware,  tiles  and  all  other 
sorts  of  building  and  engineering  materials  not 
otherwise  specified. 

7\   „  „ 

750 


Customs  Tariff. 


Schedule  IL— (ImpDrt  TaviU)^onHnued, 


No.  1 

1 

Names  of  Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation. 

Duty. 

1 

JII. — Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

MI  SCELL  ANE  OU  S — contd. 

Rs.  a. 

104 

Ad  valorem 

7J  per  cent 

105 
106 

Cordage  and  rope  and  twine  op  vegetable 

FIBRE. 

Fireworks 

7i 
7i 

107 

Furniture,  tackle  and  apparel,  not  otherwise 
described,  for  steam,  railway,  rowing  and  other 
vessels. 

7^  „ 

108 

109 

Jewellery  and  Jewels,  including  gold  plate  and 
other  manufactures  of  gold,  but  excluding  silver 
plate  and  other  manufactures  of  silver  {see  No. 
90). 

7^  per  cent. 

110 

Matches      . .      . . 

•  2     >>  >» 

111 

Mats  and  Matting  . . 

7i  , 

112 

Oilcakes   

7^      „  :, 

113 

Oilcloth  and  Floor  cloth  

7h  » 

114 

Paokinq — Engine  and  Boiler — all  sorts  ex- 
cluding packing  forming  a  component  part  of 
any  article  included  in  No.  77  and  No.  94. 

•  2      »>  >> 

115 

Perfumery,  excluding  perfumed  spirits  (see 
No.  10)- 

116 

Gowla  husked  and  unhusked 

Kapurkachri  (zedoary)  

Patch  leaves  (patchouli) 

Rose-flowers,  dried   

Rose-water   

Pitch,  tar  and  dammer  

cwt. 

Imperial 
gallon. 

140  0 

30  0 
22  0 
27  0 
5  0 

Ad  valorem 

7k  ,, 
7l  „ 
7*   ,»  J 
7\   „  „ 
7\  „ 

7h   „  „ 

117 

Polishes  and  compositions  

7\   „  „ 

118 

Printing  and  Lithographing  Material,  namely, 
presses,  type,  ink,  brass  rules,  composing  sticks, 
chas3S,  imposing  tables,  and  lithographic  stones, 
stereo-blocks  roller  moulds  roller  frames  and 
stocks,  roller  composition,  standing  screw  and 
hot  presses,  perforating  machines,  gold  blocking 
presses,  stereotyping  apparatus,  metal  furni* 
ture,  paper  folding  machines,  and  paging  and 
numbering  machines,  but  excluding  paper  {see 
No.  98). 

2i  „ 

110 

Prints,  Engravings  and  Pictures,  includina 
photograph,  and  picture-cards. 

.... 

7J  „ 

120 

Racks  for  the  withering  of  tea  leaf, .       . .       , , 

2i   ,,  „ 

Customs  Tariff. 
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Schedule  II.— (Import  Tariff)— concluded. 


No. 

Names  of  Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation. 

Duty, 

III.— Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS— cow<d. 

Rs.  a. 

1  91 

Rubber  tyres  for  niotors  9iDd  motor  cycles,  n^nd 
rubber  tubes  for  tyres,  and  other  manufactures 
of  rubbers  not  otherwise  specified. 

7  k  per  cent. 

J  22 

Sb(ps  and  other  vessels  for  inland  and  harbour 
navigation,  including  steamers,  launches,  boats 
and  barges,  imported  entire  or  in  sections. 

91 

123 
124 

Smokers'  requisites,   excluding  tobacco  {see 

N03.  25  to  27). 
Soap  

n  .  „ 

125 

STARCfl  AND  FARINA  

7*  ,,  ,, 

126 
127 

128 

Stone  and  Marble,  and  articles  made  of  stone 
and  nuirble. 

Tea-chests  of  Metal  or  wood  whether  imported 
entire  or  in  sections,  provided  that  the  Collector 
of  Customs  is  satisfied  that  they  are  imported 
for  the  purpose  of  the  packing  of  tea  for  trans- 
port in  bullv. 

Toilet  requisites,  not  otherwise  specified 

'^h  „ 
7^ 

129 

130 

Toys,  playing  cards  and  requisites  for  games  and 
sports. 

Umbkell\s,  including  pamsols  and  sunshades,  and 
fittings  therefor. 

7^   „  „ 
7i'  „  „ 

131 

The  follo^\ing  articles,  when  imported   by  the 
owner  of  a  cotton  weaving  mill  and  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  to  be 
intended  for  use  in  the  weaving  of  Cotton 
or  the  baling  of  woven  cotton  goods  : — 

Aniline  blue,  Bisulphate  of  soda,  China  clay. 
Chloride  of  magnesium.  Chloride  of  zinc, 
Dressalin,  Epsom  salts,  Farira,  Farinina, 
Flannel  taping,  Glauber  saltr,  Glutina,  Gly- 
cerine substitutes,  Heald  varnish.  Hoop 
iron,  Hoop  steel,  Rivets  for  bales.  Sewing 
needles,  Sizing  paste.  Sizing  wax.  Soda  ash, 
Starch,  Velvet  pulp. 

Free. 

132 

All  other  aritcles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured, not  otherwise  specified, 

IV.   Miscellaneous  and  unclassified. 

Ad  valorem 

7|  per  cent. 
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Animals,  living,  all  sorts  

Free. 
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Ad  valorem 

7^  per  cent. 
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Fodder,  bran  and  pollards  •  • 

7i  M 

136 
137 

Specimens  illustrative  of  natural  science,  in- 
cluding also  antique  coins  and  medals. 

All  other  articles  not  otherwise  specified, 
including  articles  imported  by  post. 

Ad  valorem 

Free. 
7^  per  cent. 
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Customs  Tariff, 


Schedule  III— (Export  Tariff). 


No. 

Names  of  Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation. 

Rate  of  duty. 

1 

Jute  other  than  Bimlipatam  Jute. 

Raw  Jute — 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs,  a.  p. 

Bale  of  400 
lbs. 

.... 

14  0 

4    8  0 

2 

Jute  manufactures  when  not  in  actual  use  as 
coverings,  receptacles  or  bindings  for  other 
goods. 

(1)  Sacking  (cloth,  bags,  twist,  yam,  rope  and 
twine). 

Ton  of  2,240 
lbs. 

20    0  0 

(2)  Hessians  and  all  other  descriptions  of  jute 
manufactures  not  otherwise  specified. 

.... 

32    0  0 

8 

Haw  Hides  and  Skin?. 
(1)  Arsenicated  and  air  dried  hides — 

lb. 

0  12  6 

15  per  cent. 

,, 

0    8  0 

(2)  Drysalted  hides — 

0  10  0 

(b)  Buffaloes  

0    6  0 

(3)  Wetsalted  hides— 

0    7  0 

(b)  Buffaloes  

0    4  6 

Piece. 

4    0  0 

(5)  Sheepskins  

)i 

2    0  0 

RICE. 

4 

Rice,  husked  or  unhusked,  including  rice  flour, 
but  excluding  rice  bran  and  rice  dust,  which 
are  free. 

TEA. 

Indian  maund 
of   82fl  lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 

.... 

0    3  0 

6 

100  Ibg. 

18  0 

India's  War  Effort. 
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India  and  the  Wat. 


RED  CROSS  WORK. 


The  Joint  War  Committee  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  the  British  Red 
Cross  Societv,  Indian  Branch,  came  into  being 
on  2nd  August  1916  and  has  been  responsible 
for  the  provision  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
supplies  of  comforts  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
ever  since.  Up  to  the  end  of  1917  its  own 
resources  had  to  be  supplemented  by  grants 
from  the  Home  Committee  but  the  generous 
response  to  the  "  QUE,  DAY "  appeal  made 
by  all  classes  in  India  secured  its  financial 
position  and  for  the  past  year  it  has  not  only 
been  self-supporting  but  can  regard  the  future 
witho'Jit  anxiety. 

Their  Excellencies  the  Viceroy,  Lady  Chelms- 
ford and  the  Commander-in-Chief  are  the  Presi- 
dent, Lady  President  and  Vice-President 
respectively  of  the  Committee,  the  affairs  of 
which  are  managed  by  a  General  Committee 
composed  as  follows  : — 

*The  Hon'ble  Sir  Claude  Hill,  K.C.S.L,  C.I.E., 
I.C.S.  (Chairman). 

Colonel  Sir  Lawless  Hepper,  Kt.,  E.E.  (Vice- 
Chairm.an,  Bombay). 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  W.  E.  Crum,  O.B.E.  (Vice- 
Chairman ,  Calcutta). 

*The  Hon'ble  Mr.  W.  M.  Hailey,  C.S.I. ,  CLE. 
(Vice -Chairman,  Delhi). 

*Lady  Bingley. 

*Lady  Reed. 

♦Miss  Darbyshire. 

♦Lievt.-General  T.  J.  0'Donnell,C.B  ,  D.S.O. 
The  Hon'ble  Sir  William  Vincent,  Kt. 
The  Hon'ble  Sir  Robert  Gil  Ian,  K.C.S.L 
♦The  Hon'ble  Maior-General  W.  R.  Edwards, 
C.B.,C.M.G.,LM.I. 
The  Hon'ble  Sir  John  Wood,  K.C.LE.,  C.S.I. , 
C I  E 

The*  Hon'ble  Sir  Hamilton  Grant,  K.C.LE., 
C  S  I 

♦The*  Hon'ble  Mr.  H.  Sharp,  C.S.I. ,  CLE. 

J.  L.  Maffey,  Esq.,  CLE.,  I.C.S. 
♦Lieut.-Coloncl    H.    Austen    Smith,  CLE., 

I.M.S. 
♦H.  R.  Phelps,  Esq. 
♦G.  Rainy,  Esq.,  CLE.,  I.C.S. 
Lieut.-Col.  P.S.  M.  Burlton,  LA. 
The  Revd.  James  Black,  O.B.E. ,  M.A. 
♦Lieut.-Col .  H.  Ross ,  O.B.E. ,  I.M.S. 
AV.   J.    Litster,  Esq.,    O.B.E.  (Honorary 

Treasurer). 
Major  A.  L.  Da  vies. 
E.  J.  Buck, Esq.,  C.B.E. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Purshotamdas  Thakurdas. 
The  Hon'ble  Raja  Sir  Rampal  Sin^ih,  K.C.LE. 
The   Hon  ble   Rai   Bahadur   Chaudri  Lai 

Chand,  O.B.E. 
Major  J.  C.  Coldstream,  LA.  (General  Secre- 
tary). 

Those  whose  names  are  marked^  form  the 
Working  Committee  which  is  assisted  by  a 
Finance  Sub-Committee  and  a  Medical  Sub- 
committee. 

In  the  beginning  of  1918  a  scheme  of  re- 
organization of  Red  Cross  work  throughout 
India  and  Burma  was  adopted  as  the  result  of 
which  each  Province  became  practically  autono- 
mous as  re  gards  its  own  Red  Cross  work.  The 
wants  of  Military  hospitals  situated  within  the 


boundaries  of  a  Province  became  its  own  special 
care  and  were  met  by  a  Provincial  Committee 
which  administered  Provincial  Funds  and 
organized  Work  Parties  and  other  supplies. 
Pro\inces  also  were  most  generous  in  sending 
supplies  of  clothing  and  other  comforts  to  the 
Bombay  Depot.  The  General  Committee  thus 
relieved  of  the  supervision  of  local  work  was 
enabled  to  concentrate  its  energies  on  co-ordinat- 
ing Red  Cross  work  throughout  India,  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  to  avoid  over-lapping, 
to  exercise  general  control  over  the  operations 
of  the  Bombay  Depot  and  to  arrange  for  supplies 
required  by  Commissions  overseas.  The  result- 
of  the  re -organization  proved  most  satisfactory. 

Proposed  new  organisation. — In  1919 
proposals  were  circulated  by  the  President  of 
the  Joint  War  Committee  which  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

(a)  to  constitute  an  Indian  Red  Cross  Society 
on  a  formal  basis  ; 

(6)  to  organise  ourselves  efficiently  by  the 
formation   of   affiliated   provincial   branches ; 

(c)  to  co-ordinate  on  a  permanent  footing  our 
relations  with  St.  John  Ambulance  Association 
and  the  Bridge   overseas,  and 

{d)  to  determine  the  scope  and  limitations  of 
the  activities  upon  which  we  should  embark. 

In  the  first  place,  said  Sir  Claude  Hill  in 
note  on  the  subject,  the  necessary  steps  must  bei 
taken  for  the  constitution  of  an  Indian  Red- 
Cross  Society  with  branches  in  every  province, 
and  for  legalising,  if  necessary,  the  vesting  in 
that  Society  of  the  administration  of  the  capital 
sums  at  present  to  the  credit  of  the  Joint  War 
Committee  and  of  such  other  sums  as  may 
hereafter  be  collected  and  credited  to  it.  Action 
is  being  taken  by  my  Committee  to  obtain 
legal  advice  as  to  whether  this  can  best  be 
effected  by  legislation  establishing  the  Indian 
Red  Cross  Society  and  enabling  it  to  administer 
its  funds  on  the  same  broad  basis  as  is  provided 
for  in  the  new  Charter  of  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society,  or  whether  the  objects  can  be  compassed 
by  other  means.  But  my  Committee  feel 
strongly  that  whatever  may  be  found  to  be 
necessary  should  be  done  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

The  war  brought  into  being  many  Committees 
and  provincial,  district  and  women's  work  par- 
ties were  established  all  over  the  country.  For 
the  first  time  there  has  arisen  a  realisation  of 
the  need  for  co-operative  effort  for  the  relief  of 
distress  and  suffering,  an  effort  which  has  been 
shared  by  all  classes  and  creeds  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  present 
proposals,  by  organising  branches  for  Red  Coss 
work  throughout  India  to  take  advantage  of 
the  machinery  which  the  war  has  originated, 
and  to  divert  its  energies  into  the  much-needed 
work  of  hospital  improvement,  both  civil  and 
military.  If  it  is  once  realised  how  poor  and 
destitute  are  the  majority  of  patients,  whether 
Indian,  European  or  Eurasian,  admitted  to  our 
civil  hospitals,  the  Joint  War  Committee  feel 
confident  that  the  attempt  to  reconstitute  the 
relief  organisations,  which  came  into  being  with 
the  war,  for  the  purposes  we  now  have  in  view 
will  meet  with  the  readiest  and  most  catholic 
response. 
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THE  VICTORIA  CROSS. 


The  announcement,  made  at  the  Delhi  Durbar 
In  1911,  that  in  future  Indians  would  be  eligible 
for  the  Victoria  Cross  gave  satisfaction  which 
was  increased  during  the  War  by  the  award  of 
that  decoration  to  the  foUpwing: — 

Subadar  (then  Sepoy)  Khudadad  Khan, 
129th  Baluchis— On  31st  October  1914,  at 
Hollebeke,  Belgium,  the  British  0 facer  in 
charge  of  the  detachment  having  been  woun- 
ded, and  the  other  gun  put  out  of  action  by 
a  shell.  Sepoy  Khudadad,  though  himself 
wounded  remained  working  his  gun  until  all 
the  other  five  men  of  the  gun  detachment  had 
been  killed. 

Naick  Darwan  Sing  Negi,  l-39th  Garhwal 
Rifles.— For  great  gallantry  on  the  night  of 
the  23rd-24th  November  1914  near  Festubert. 
France,  when  the  Regiment  was  engaged  in  re- 
taking and  clearing  the  enemy  out  of  our  tren- 
ches, and,  although  wounded  in  two  places  in 
the  head,  and  also  in  the  arm,  being  one  of  the 
first  to  push  round  each  successive  traverse,  in 
the  face  of  severe  fire  from  bombs  and  rifles  at 
the  closest  range. 

Subadar  ( then  Jamadar  )  Mir  Dast, 
55th  Coke's  Rifles. — For  most  conspicuous 
bravery  and  great  ability  at  Ypres  on  26th 
April  1915,  when  he  led  his  platoon  with 
great  gallantry  during  the  attack,  and  after- 
wards collected  various  parties  of  the  Regi- 
ment (when  no  British  Officers  were  left)  and 
kept  them  under  his  command  until  the  retire- 
ment was  ordered.  Jamadar  Mir  Dast  subse- 
quently on  this  day  displayed  remarkable 
courage  in  helping  to  carry  eight  British  and 
Indian  Ofiirers  into  safety,  whilst  exposed  to 
very  heavy  fire. 

Rifleman  Kulbir  Thapa,  2-3rd  Gurkha  Riflei-.- 
For  most  conspicuous  bravery  during  operations 
against  the  German  trenches  south  of  Mauquis- 
sart.  When  himself  wounded,  on  the  25th  Sep- 
tember 1915,  he  found  a  badly  wounded  soldier 
of  the  2nd  Leicestershire  Regiment  behind  the 
first  line  German  trench,  and  though  urged  by 
the  British  soldier  to  save  himself,  he  remained 
tvith  him  all  day  and  night.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  September,  in  misty  weather,  he 
brought  him  out  through  the  German  wire,  and, 
leaving  him  in  a  place  of  comparative  safety 
returned  and  brought  in  t^vo  wounded  Gurkhas 
one  after  the  other.  He  then  went  back  in 
broad  daylight  for  the  British  soldier  and  brought 
him  in  also,  carrying  him  most  of  the  way 
and  being  at  most  points  under  the  enemy's  fire. 

Havildar  (then  Lance-Naick).  Lala, 
41st  Dogras;— Finding  a  British  Officer  of 
another  regiment  lying  close  to  the  enemy 
he  dragged  him  into  a  temporary  shelter 
which  he  himself  had  made,  and  in  which 
he  had  already  bandaged  four  wounded 
men.  After  bandaging  his  rounds  he  heard 
calls  from  the  Adjutant  of  his  own  Regiment  who 
was  lying  in  the  open  severely  wounded.  The 
enemy  were  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards 
distant,  and  it  seemed  certain  death  to  go  out 
in  that  direction,  but  Lance-lfaik  Lala  insisted 
on  going  out  to  his  Adjutant,  and  offered  to 
crawl  back  with  him  on  his  back  at  once.  When 
this  was  not  permitted,  he  stripped  off  his  own 
clothing  to  keep  the  wounded  officer  Warmer 
and  stayed  with  him  tiU  just  before  dark,  when 
he  returned  to  the  shelter.   After  dark  he  carried! 


the  first  wounded  officer  back  to  the  main 
trenches,  and  then,  returning  with  a  stretcher 
carried  back  his  Adjutant.  He  set  a  magni- 
ficent example  of  courage  and  devotion  to 
his  officers. 

Sepoy  Chatta  Singh,  9th  Bhopal  Infantry.— 
For  most  conspicuous  bravery  and  devotion  to 
duty  in  leaving  cover  to  assist  his  Commanding 
Officer  who  was  lying  wounded  and  helpless  in 
the  open.  Sepoy  Chatta  Singh  bound  up  the 
officer's  wound  and  then  dug  cover  for  him  with 
his  entrenching  tool,  being  exposed  all  the  time 
to  very  heavy  rifle  fire.  For  five  hours  until 
nightfall  he  remained  beside  the  wounded  officer 
shielding  him  with  his  own  body  on  the  exposed 
side.  He  then,  under  cover  of  darkness,  went  back 
for  assistance, and  brought  the  officer  into  safety. 

Naick  Shahamad  Khan,  89th  Punjabis— For 
most  conspicuous  bravery.  He  was  in  charge  of  a 
machine-gun  section  in  an  exposed  position  in 
front  of  and  covering  a  gap  in  our  new  line  with- 
in 150  yards  of  the  enemy's  entrenched  posi- 
tion. He  beat  off  three  counter-attacks,  and 
worked  his  gun  single-handed  after  all  his  men, 
except  two  belt-fillers,  had  become  casualties. 
For  three  hours  he  held  the  gap  under  very 
heavy  fire  while  it  Was  being  made  secure. 
When  his  gun  was  knocked  out  by  hostile 
fire  he  and  his  two  belt-fillers  held  their 
ground  with  rifles  till  ordered  to  withdraw. 
With  three  men  sent  to  assist  him  he  then 
brought  back  his  gun,  ammunition,  and  one 
severely  wounded  man  unable  to  walk.  Fin- 
ally, he  himself  returned  and  removed  all  re- 
maining arms  and  equipment  except  two  shovels. 
But  for  his  great  gallantry  and  determination  our 
line  must  have  been  penetrated  by  the  enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar  Govind  Singh,  28th  Cavalry. 
— For  most  conspicuous  bravery  and  devotion 
to  duty  in  thrice  volunteering  to  carry  messoees 
between  the  regiment  and  brigade  head- 
quarters a  distance  of  U  miles  over  open  ground 
which  was  under  the  observation  and  heavy  fire 
of  the  enemy.  He  succeeded  each  time  in  deli- 
vering his  message  although  on  each  occasion 
his  horse  was  shot,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
finish  the  journey  on  foot. 
RiflemanKaran  Bahadur  Rana,23rd  Gurkha 
Rifles.— I'oi  conspicuous  bravery  and  resource 
in  action  under  adverse  conditions,  and  utter 
contempt  of  danger  during  an  attack.  He  with 
a  few  other  men  succeeded,  under  intense  fire, 
in  creeping  forward  with  a  Lewis  gun  in  order 
to  engage  an  enemy  machine  ffun  which  had 
caused  severe  casualties  to  officers  and  other 
ranks  who  had  attempted  to  put  it  out  ot  action, 
No.  1  of  the  Lewis  gun  party  opened  fire  aud  was 
shot  immediately.  ^\itbont  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation Karan  Bahadur  pushed  the  dead  man 
off  the  gun,  and  in  spite  of  bombs  thrown  at  him 
and  heavy  fire  from  both  flanks,  he  opened  fire 
and  knocked  out  the  enemy  machine  gun  crew. 
Then  switching  his  fire  on  the  enemy  bombers 
and  riflemen  in  front  of  him,  he  silenced  their 
fire.  He  kept  his  gun  in  action,  and  showed  the 
greatest  coolness  in  removing  defects  which  had 
twice  prevented  the  gun  from  firing.  He  did 
magnificent  work  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  when  a  withdrawal  was  ordered, 
assisted  with  covering  fire  until  the  enemy  was 
close  to  him.  He  displayed  throughout  a  very 
high  standard  of  valour  and  devotion  to  duty. 
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Passport  Regulations. 


Ressaidar  Badlu  Singh,  14th  Lancers, 
attached  29th  Lancers. — For  most  conspicuous 
bravery  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  September  1918,  when  his  squadron 
charged  a  strong  enemy  position  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  River  Jordan,  between  the  river 
and  Kh.  es  Samariveh  Village.  On  nearing 
the  position  Ressaidar  Badlu  Singh  realised 
that  the  squadron  was  suffering  casualties 
from  a  small  hill  on  the  left  front  occupied  by 
machine  guns  and  200  infantry.  Without 
the  slightest  hesitation  he  collected  six  other 
ranks  and  with  the  greatest  dash  and  an  entire 
disregard  of  danger  charged  and  captured  the 
position,  thereby  saving  very  heavy  casualties 
to  the  squadron.    He  was  mortally  wounded 


on  the  very  top  of  the  hill  when  capturing  one 
of  the  machine  guns  single-handed  ,  but  all  the 
machine  guns  and  infantry  had  surrendered 
to  him  before  he  died.  His  valour  and  initiative 
were  of  the  highest  order. 

Rifleman  Gobar  %\ng  Negi,  2nd  Battalion 
39th  Garhwal  Rifles. — For  most  conspicuous 
bravery  on  10th  March  1915  at  Neuve  Chapelle. 
During  an  attack  on  the  German  position  he 
was  one  of  a  bayonet  party  with  bombs  who 
entered  their  main  trench,  and  was  the  first 
man  to  go  round  each  traverse,  driving  back 
the  enemy  until  they  were  eventually  forced 
to  surrender.  He  was  killed  during  this  en- 
gagement. 


PASSPORT  REGULATIONS. 


The  following  regulations  concerning  passports 
are  the  chief : — 

1.  Applications  for  Indian  Passports  must 
be  made  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  submitted 
either  direct  or  through  the  local  authority — (a) 
in  the  case  of  a  resident  in  British  India,  to  the 
Local  Government  or  Local  Administration 
concerned ;  (6)  in  the  case  of  a  resident  in  a 
Native  State,  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  or  Political  Resident  concerned. 

2.  The  charge  for  an  Indian  Passport  is  Re.  1. 

3.  Indian  Passports  are  granted  to — (a) 
Natural-born  British  subjects;  (&)  wives  and 
widows  of  such  persons  ;  (c)  Persons  naturalized 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  British  Colonies 
or  in  India;  and  {d)  Subjects  of  Native  States 
in  India.  A  married  woman  is  deemed  to  be 
a  subject  of  the  State  of  which  her  husband 
is  for  thB  time  being  a  subject. 

4.  Passports  are  eranted  upon  tiie  produc 
tion  of  a  declaration  by  the  applicant  (in  the  case 
of  f-hild  under  15  requiring  a  separate  passpor  t 
by  the  child's  parent  or  guardian)  in  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  application  verified  by  a  declara- 
tion made  by  a  Political  Officer,  Magistrate,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  Police  Officer  not  below  the  rank  of 
Superintendent  or  Notary  Public,  resident  in 
India.  If  possible  the  declaration  should  be 
signed  by  an  officer  of  the  district  in  which  the 
applicant  is  resident  .  Otherwise  the  issue  of  a 
Passport  may  be  delayed  while  enquiries  are 
being  made  from  the  local  authorities. 

5.  If  the  applicant  for  a  Passport  be  a  Natur- 
alized British  subject,  the  certificate  of  naturali- 
zation must  be  forwarded  with  the  form  of  appli- 
cation to  the  Officer  empowered  to  grant  the 
Passport.  It  will  be  returned  with  the  Passport 
to  the  applicant  through  the  person  who  may 


have    verified    the    declaration.   Naturalize  or 
British  subjects  will  be  described  as  such,  in 
their  Passports,  wliich  will  be  issued  subject  to 
the  necessary  qualifications. 

6.  Small  duplicate  unmounted  photographs 
of  the  applicant  (and  wife,  if  to  be  included 
must  be  forwarded  with  the  application  for  a 
Passport,  one  of  which  must  be  certified  on  the 
back  by  the  person  verifying  the  declaration 
made  in  the  application  form. 

7.  Indian  Passports  are  not  available  beyond 
two  years  from  the  date  of  issue.  They  may 
be  renewed  by  any  competent  British  Authority 
for  four  further  periods  of  two  years  each  after 
which  fresh  Passports  must  be  obtained.  The 
fee  for  each  renewal  is  Re.  1. 

8.  Passports  cannot  be  issued  or  renewed 
on  behalf  of  persons  already  abroad :  such 
persons  should  be  told  to  apply  for  Passports 
to  the  London  Foreign  Office  or  nearest  British 
Mission  or  Consulate.  Passports  must  not  be 
sent  out  of  India  by  post. 

9.  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  a  Passport 
being  unable  to  write  English  a  transcription 
in  English  should  be  placed  below  the  applicant's 
vernacular  signature  in  the  form  of  application. 
In  the  case  of  an  illiterate  person,  a  thumb 
impression  should  be  substituted  for  a  signature 
on  the  form  of  application,  which  should  be 
certified  by  the  person  verifying  the  declaration. 

Parda  nashin  or  gosha  women  desirous  of 
travelling  from  India  to  Malaya,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  East  Africa  Protectorate, 
Uganda,  Zanzibar,  Mauritius,  the  Nyassaland 
Protectorate  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  attaching  their 
photographs  to  their  apphcations  for  passports 
or  of  appearing  in  person  before  the  passport 
issuing  authoriUes, 
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Calcutta. 

[  Season  1918-19  ]. 
Governor's  Cup.    Distance  If  miles. — 
Mr.  Galstaun's  St.  Quin.  (8st.  51bs.),Barden.  1 
Mr.  Ainsworth's  Giacomi (7st.  lOlbs.),  Rose.  2 
Mr.  Guthrie's  Calder    Vale    (8st.  71bs.), 

Macabe   3 

Mr.  Goculdass'  Matchlock  (7st.l21bs.),  Flynn.  4 

Also  Ran :— One  (9st.  91bs.),  Kiltoi 
(9st.),  Thunder  (8st.  lllbs.),  King's 
Fare  (8st.  31bs.),  Red  Quill  (7st.  31bs.), 
Bright  Bird  (6st.  121bs.),  Reigning  Star 
(6st.  lOlbs.),  and  Little  Star  (6st.  71bs., 
carried  7st.  51bs.). 

Won  by  three  and  a  half  lengths  ;  2  J  lengths; 
and  a  head.    Time — 3mins.  2  sees. 

Metropolitan  Plate.    Distance  6  furlongs. — 

Mr.  Walsh's  Necessity  (7st.  71bs.),  North- 
more   1 

Mr.  Goculdass'  Verge  (9st..l21bs.),  Huxley. .  2 

Mr.  Ramshaw's  Poignant  (8st.  51bs.),  Harri- 
son  3 

Captain  Bouvet's  Louviers  d'Or  (7st.  lllbs.), 
J.  Flynn  .4 

Also  Ran  : — Bvdand  (8st.  41bs.),  Symrex 
(8st.  31bs.),  Pastime  (8st.),  and  Tootsie 
(7st.  131bs.). 

Won  by  one  and  f  lengths  :  £  and  one 
length.    Time — Imin.  14  1-5  sees. 

Prince  of  Wales  Plate.    Distance  1  mile. — 

Mr.  Donetil's  King's  Fare  (8st.),  Harrison  . .  1 
Mrs.  Ainsworth's  Little  Nan  (8st.  21bs.), 

Rose  2 

Mr.  Guthrie's  Sampler  (8st.),  McCall  . .  3 
Captain  Bouvet's  Louviers  d'Or  (8st.  31bs.), 

Flynn         . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  4 

Also  Ran  : — Ballaghtobin  (8st.  71bs.),  Calder 

Vale  (8st.  61bs.),  Eagle's  Nest  (7st  41bs.), 

Camberley   (7st.   41bs.),   and  Reigning 

Star  (6st.  71bs.). 
Won  by  three-fourth    length,   one  and  a 

quarter  length ;  and  a  length.    Time — 

1  min.  29  sees. 


Carmichael  Cup.    Distance  1^  mile — 

]Mr.  Galstaun's  St.  Quin  (7st.  71bs.),  Rose  . .  1 
Mr.  Goculdass'    Baronvale  (7st.  71bs.),  S.  J. 

Meekings  2 

Captain  Bouvet's  Louviers  d'Or  (8st.  41bs,), 

PuUin   3 

Also   Ran  :— Kiltoi  (9st.   lOlbs.),  Double 

Scotch  (9st.),  Ballaghtobin  (93t.),  Oros 

(9st.),  Reds  pear  (8st.  41bs.),  King's  Fare 

(8st.  41bs.),  Necessity  (7st.  71bs.). 
Won  by  three  lengths:  one  and  a  half  length ; 

and  one  and  a  half  length.    Time — 

2  mins.  6  4-5  sees. 


Macpherson    Cup.     Distance      St.  Leger 
Course — 

Mr.  Guthrie's  Thunder  (8st.  81bs.),  Pullin  . .  1 
Mr.  Guthrie's  Calder  Vale  (Sst.  71bs.),  McCall  2 
Mr.  J.  Ainsworth's  Giacomi  (Sst.  lib.),  Rose,  3 
Mr.    Goculdass'   Matchlock   (7st.  lllbs.), 
Flynn   4 

Also  Ran  : —  One  (  9st.  8  lbs.)  St.  Quia 
(9st.  4  lbs.),  Kiltoi  (8st  121=  8.),  Double 
Scotch  (18st  61bs)  and  Bright  Bird  (Sst: 
7  lbs,  carried  7st). 

Won  by  a  short  head,  a  neck  and  a  head. 
Time. — 3  mins.  14  1-5  sees. 


Indian  Grand  National.    Distance  3  miles — 

Mr.  Conningham's  Black  Mailer  (12st.  71bs.), 

Williamson  1 

Mr.  Goculdass'  Yuan  (lOst.  131bs.),  Scott  . .  2 
Mr.  Allan's  Brandichoc  (lOst.  lOlbs.),  White.  3 
Messrs.  Done  til  and  Page's  Irishfleld  (list. 
21bs.),  Barker   4 


Also  Ran  : — Lesto  (list.  61bs.),  Marie 
Antoinette  (lOst.  91bs.)  (fell),  Canberra 
(lOst.  81bs.)  (fell),  Footsteps  Fearless  (93t. 
lOlbs.),  Sea  Lad  (9st.),  and  Tarfoot  (8st.). 

Won  by  IJ  lengths,  12  lengths  and  4 
lengths.    Time— 6  mins.  2  2-5  sees. 


Bombay. 

Byculla  Club  Plate.    Distance  11  miles — 


Mr.  E.  L.  F.  DeSoysa's  Mordennis  (Sst. 

71bs.,  carried  Sst,  Slbs  ),  Trcnoweth  . .  1 
Mr.  M.  Goculdass'  William  the  Beau  (7st. 

Slbs.),  Purtoosingh  . .        . .        . .  2 

Mrs.  G.  E.  D.  Langloy's  Caryanda  (7st. 

91bs.),  INleekings  3 

Mr.  Guthrie's  Sampler  (7st.  131bs.,  carried 

8st.),  Bowloy   4 


Also  Ran:— Thunder  (9.st.  libs.),  Calder  Vale 
(9st.  211bs.),  First  Flier  (95t.),  Ardvreck 
(Sst.  lOlbs.),  Giacomi  (Sst.Slbs.),  Fiz  Yama 
(Sst.  71bs.),  Matchlock  (Sst.  31bs.),  Baron- 
vale (7st.  71bs.),  Brendan  (Sst.  21bs.), 
Ballaghtobin  (Sst.),  and  Kinsale  (7st. 
71bs.) 

Won  by  a  neck,  a  short  head  dividing  the 
second,  third  and  fourth.  Time  — 2  mins. 
34  sees. 

Grand      Western       Handicap.  Distance 
1  mile — 

Mr.  M.   Goculdass*  William  the  Beau  (7st. 


51bs.),  Lynch   1 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Skelton  and  W.  P.  Pechey's 

Llangeinor  (9st.  41bs.),  Templeman  . .  2 
Mrs.J.  L.  Ainsworth  Little  Nan  (Sst.  lOlbs.), 

Rose   3 

Mr.  R.  R.  S.'s  Kinsale  (7st.  91bs.),  Collis    . .  4 
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Also  Kan  : — Calder  Vale  (9st.  71bs.),  Sam- 
pier  (8st.  31bs.),  Anthracite  (7st.  61bs.), 
First  Flier  (9st.  21bs.),  Oros  (8st.  131bs.), 
Brendan  (8st.  131bs.),  Ard\Teck  (Sst. 
71bs.),  Ballaghtobin  (Sst.  Tibs.),  Barnovale 
(7st.  131bs.),  Cairngillan  (7st.  Bibs.),  and 
Necessity  (7st.  71bs.). 

Won  by  a  short  neck,  three- quarter  length, 
half  a  length.    Time. — 1  min.  39  sees. 

Mansfield   Plate.    Distance   6  furlongs,  41 
yards — 

IMr.  M.  Goculdass'  Verge  (9st.  lllbs.),  W. 

Huxley       . .       , .       . .       , . .  1 
Mr.  H.  E.  S.'s  Quarryman  (93t.  121bs.},  F. 

Templeman  . .       . .       . .       . .  2 

Mr.  M.  Gociildass'  Forfeit  Lass  (7st.  51bs.), 

Purtoosingh  . .       . .        . .       . .  3 

Mr.    Guthrie's    Anthracite    (6st.  lllbs.), 

Northmore  . .       . .        . .       . .       . .  4 

Also  Ran  : — Llangeinor  (Sst.  131bs.),  Poign- 
ant   (Sst.    51bs.)    Black  Walnut  (7st. 

lOlbs.),  Pastime  (7st.  61bs.,  carried  7st. 

81bs.),  and  Symrex  (7st.  41bs.). 
Won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length  :  one 

and  a  quarter  lengths  ;  a  neck.    Time — 

1  min.  14  3-5  sees. 

Flying  Plate.  Distance  5  furlongs  (straight) — 

Mr.  K.  Sliinde's  Black  Walnut  (7st.  71bs.), 
Lynch   1 

IVIr,  R.  R.  S.'s  Patrick  (7st.  lOlbs.),  CoUis  . .  2 

Mr.  M.  Goculdass'  Tagamor  (7st.  lOlbs.), 
Northmore  . .       . .        . .       . .       . .  3 

Mr.  M.  Goculdass'  Verge  (93t,  121bs.),  Hux- 
ley  4 

Also  Ran  :— Forward  III  (Sst.  31bs.),  Forfeit 
Lass  (7st.  71bs.),  Poignant  (Sst.  lOlbs.), 
and  Toostie  (7st.). 

Won  by  a  neck,  head  divided  second;  third 
and  fourth.    Time. — 59  sees. 

Willingdon  Plate.    Distance  IJ  miles — 

Mr.  R.  H.  Gahagan's  Ard^Teck  (Sst.  41bs.), 
Lynch        . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  1 

Mr.  J.  C.  Galstaun's  Oros  (Sst.  lllbs.),  Ruiz.  2 
IMrs.  J.  L.    Ains worth's  Little  Nan  (Sst. 

81bs.),  Rose  3 

Mr.  M.  Goculdass'  William   the  Beau  (7st. 

91bs.),  Purtoosingh   4 

Also  Ran  : — Llangeinor  (9ot.  61bs.),  Der- 

singham    (93t.),    Brendan    (Sst.  71bs.), 

Mordennis    (Sst.    71b3.),    Sampier  (8st. 

libs.).  Baron  vale  ('7st.  91bs.),  and  Kinsale 

(7st.  61bs.). 

Won  by  a  head,  a  neck,  a  short  head.  Time 
— 2  mins.  7  3-5  sees.' 

Colaba  Plate.    Distance  1  mile — 

Mr.  R.  R.  S.'s  Waynflete  (9st.  31bs.), 
F.  Templeman       . .        . .       . .       . .  1 

Mr.  E.  L.  F.  DeSoysa's  County  Cricket 
(Sst.  Slbs.),  Trenoweth  2 

Mr.  Kelso's  Miss  RoUestone  (7st.  Slbs.), 
CoUis   3 

Mr.  Pine's  Penny  Pie  (93t.  51b3.),  Harrison.  4 


Also  Ran  :~Gunning  (9st.  121bs.),  Mazboot 
(95t.  61bs.),  Redspear  (93t.  31bs.),  Eagle's 
Nest  (Sst.  lOlbs.),  Enchantment  (7st. 
71bs.),  Red  Quill  (Sst.  21bs.),  Little  Trout 
(Sst.),  Birthday  Clothes  (Sst.),  Royal  Band 
(Sst.),  Royal  Ambition  (7st.  131bs.,  carried 
Sst.  111b.),  Country  Lad  (7st.  lllbs.). 
Bright  Bird  (7st.  41bs.),  and  Athlete  (7st. 
21bs.,  carried  7s t.  31bs.). 

Won  by  one  length ;  the  same ;  three- 
quarter  length.  Time — 1  min.  40  sees. 

Bombay  City  Plate.    Distance  li  miles — 

Mr.  Guthrie's  Calder  Vale  (Sst.  51bs.),  Bar- 


nett   1 

Messrs.  R.  D.  Sethna  and  Frank's  Brendan 

(7st.  lOlbs.),  Harrison   2 

Mr  R.  H.  Gahagan's  Ardvreck  (7st,  lOlbs.), 

Lynch   3 

Mr.  Guthrie's  Sampier  (7st.  lOlbs.),  Buckley.  4 


Also  Ran  Thunder  (Sst.  lOlbs.),  Bache- 
lor's Wedding  (Sst.  101bs.\  Oros  (7st. 
lOlbs.),  Eagle's  Nest  (8st.'  5  lbs.),  and 
Cairngilloan  (7st.  lOlbs.). 

Won  by  a  neck ;  half  a  length  ;  one  length. 
Time — 2  mins.  6  3-5  sees. 

Melbourne  Plate.  Distance  7  furlongs,  65  yards — 

Mr.  J.  C.  Galstaun's  Oros  (Sst.  51bs.,  carried 
Sst.  61bs.),  Ruiz  1 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Skelton  and  W.  P.  Pechey's 
Llangeinor  (Sst.  ]31bs.),  Templeman      ..  2 

m.  Guthrie's  Anthracite  (7st.  61bs  ), 
Japheth  3 

Mr.  M.  Goculdass'  William  the  Beau  (7s t. 
71  bs.),  Purtoosingh  . .       . .       . .  4 

Also  Ran  : — Dersingham  (93t.  lib.),  Triple 
Alliance  (93t.),  Ardvreck  (Sst.  91bs.), 
Sampier  (Sst.  61bs.),  Tootsie  (7st.  41bs.), 
Tagamor  (Sst.  31bs.),  Kinsale  (7st.  lllbs.), 
and  Necessity  (7st.  lOlbs.). 

Won  by  a  neck,  one  and  a  half  lengths  ; 
one  length.   Time — 1  min.  SOsecs. 


Malabar  Hill  Plate.    Distance   6  furlongs, 
41  yards — 

Mr.  R.  R.   S.'s   Quarryman  (9st.  31bs.), 

Templeman   1 

Mr.  M.  Goculdass'  Verge  (9st.  31bs.),  Huxley.  2 
Mr.  T.  Tejpal's  Glass  Rock  (7st.  lOlbs.), 

Meeidngs     . .       . .       . .       . .       .  •  3 

Mr.  R.  R.  S.'s  Patrick  (7st.  lOlbs.),  Collis  . .  4 
Won  by  a  short  head ;  three  lengths ; 

three-quarters   of    a   length.    Time — 1 

min.  15  2-5  sees. 


Innovation    Plate.    Distance  6  furlongs,  41 
yards — 

Mr.  R.  R.  S.'s  Quarryman  (9st.),  Temple- 
man . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  1 

Mr.  M.  Goculdass'  Forfeit  Lass  (7st.  21bs.), 
Purtoosingh  . .       . .       . .       .  •  2 

Mr.  M.  Goculdass'  Tagamor  (7st.  81bs.),  J. 
R.  Flynn  3 

Mr.  M.  Goculdass'  Verge  (Ost.  ISlbs.),  Hux- 
ley   
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Also  Ran  : — Llangeinor  (8st.  121bs.),  Poign- 
ant (8st.  lllbs.),  Necessity  (7st.  121bs.), 
Black  Walnut  (7st.  lOlbs.),  Symrex 
(7st.  91bs.),  Tootsie  (7st.  21bs.),  and 
Anthracite  (7st.  21bs.). 

Won  comfortably  by  one  length  ;  half  a 
length ;  one  length.  Time — 1  min. 
15  sees. 


Turf  Club  Cup.    Distance  1^  miles — 

Mr.  R.  H.   Gahagan's  Collingwood  (93t. 

121bs.),  Bowley  '  1 

Mr.  R.  R.  S.'s  Kayid  (9st.    lOlbs.),  F.  Tem- 

pleman    . .  2 

Mr.  R.  R.  S.'s  Dartmoor  (9st.  31bs.),  Collis  . .  3 
General    Nawabzada    Obaidulla  Khan's 

Fury  (6st.   lllbs.,   carried   7st.  olbs.), 

Harrison      . .       . .       . .       . .        . .  4 

Also  Ran  : — Durban  (9st.),  Gazal  (7st. 
61bs.),  Mandil  (8st.  Bibs.),  Hakum  (late 
Merrily)  (6st.  71bs.),  Earl  (Sst.  Slbs.), 
Nawabzada  (7st.  71bs.),  Quantity  (7st. 
51bs.),  Mooltan  (7st.  51bs.,  carried  7st. 
71bs.),  Amir  As  wad  (7st.  41bs.),  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  (7st  31bs.),  Royal  Court  (6st.  121bs.\ 
Rose  Hill  (6st.  Slbs.,  carried  6st.  lllbs.), 
and  Caulkley  (late  Conscription)  (6st. 
71bs.,  carried  7st.  31b3.). 

Won  by  half  a  length  ;  one  length  between 
•  second,    third    and     fourth.    Time — 2 
mins.  51  2-5  sees. 


Bombay  Derby.    Distance  l.V  miles — 

Mr.  Ali  bin  Talib's  Hakum  (late  Merrily) 

(6st.  41bs.,  carried  6st.  51bs.),  Japheth  . .  1 
Mr.  R.  H.  Gahagan's  Collinswood  (9st. 

lllbs.),  Bowley      . .       . . .       . .  2 

General  Nawabzada  Obaidulla  Khan's  Earl 

(Sst.  Slbs.),  Ruiz  3 

Mr.  Ali  bin  Talib's  Mandil  (Sst.  51bs.,  carried 

Sst.  61bs.),  Huxley   4 

Also  Ran  : — Dartmoor  (9st.  71bs.),  Palermo 
(7st.  Slbs.),  Look  Out  (6st.  41bs.,  carried 
6st.  lllbs.),  Longboat  (Sst.  51bs.),  Tas- 
mania (7st.  Slbs.),  and  All  Joy  (7st.  41bs.). 

Won  by  a  head  ;  a  short  head  ;  four  lengths. 
Time. — 2  mins.  50  sees. 

Dealers'  Plate.    Distance  1  mile — 

General  Nawabzada  Obaidulla  Khau's 
Earl  (Sst.  21bs.),  Harrison        . .       . .  1 

IVIr.  R.  H.  Gahagan's  Collingwood  (9st. 
Slbs.),  Bowley        . .       . .  '     . .       . .  2 

Mr.  Heat's  Portcullis  (6st.  lllbs.),  Purtoo- 
singh   3 

Messrs.  Dara  Cowasjee  and  Arnold's  Red 
Cross  (9st.  4 lbs.),  Hardy  4 

Also  Ran  :— White  Silk  (9st.  Slbs.),  Jawad 
(6st.  lllbs.),  Palermo  (7st.  121bs.),  Dart- 
moor (9st.  41bs.),  Nawabzada  (Sst.  lOlbs.), 
Longboat  (Sst.  3Ibs.),  Look  Out  (6st. 
lllbs.,  carried  7st.),  Good  Luck  (7st. 
131bs.),  Investor  (7st.  121bs.),  and  Ayr 
Laddie  (6st.  71  bs.). 


Won  by  one  and  a  quarter  lengths  ;  a  short 
head  ;  one  and  a  quarter  lengths.  Time 
— 1  min.  50  4-5  sees. 

Gough    Memorial    Plate.    Distance    7  fur- 
longs, 65  yards — 

Messrs.  Dara  Cowasjee  and  Arnold's  Red 


Cross  (9st.  131bs.),  Trenoweth  . .  . .  1 
Mr.  Reuben  Solomon's  Dictate  (6st.  71bs.), 

Northmore  . .   2 

General    Nawabzada    Obaidulla  Khan's 

Fury  (7st.  Slbs.),  Harrison  . .       . .  3 

Mr.  M.  Goculdass'  Mechanic  (7st.  51bs.), 
Purtoosingh  . .       . .       . .       . .  4 


Also  Ran  • — Khundil  (9st.  71bs.),  Dartmoor 
(9st.  Olbs.),  Anaiza  (Sst.),  Defender 
(Sst.  61b3.,  carried  Sst.  Slbs.),  Gazal 
(Sst.,  carried  Sst.  21bs.),  Battleaxe 
(7st.  7]bs.,  carried  7st.  Slbs.),  Warminster 
(7st.  61bs.).  Powder  Puff  (6st.  lOlbs.,  car- 
ried 7st.  21bs.),  Ata  Allah  (6st.  71b9., 
carried  6st.  121bs.),  and  Angler  (6st. 
71bs.,  carried  6st.  lOlbs.). 

Won  by  a  short  neck;  one  length  and  a  short 
head.    Time — 1  min.  40  2-5  sees. 


Sir  Cowasjee   Jehangir  Plate.    Distance  6 
furlongs,  41  yards — 

Mr.  Ali  bin  Tahb's  White  Silk  (9st.  Slbs.) 
W.  Huxley  1 

Messrs.  M.  T.  and  M.  Shaffi's  Sufwat  (6st. 
71bs.,  carried  7st.  51bs.),  Collis    . .       . .  2 

Mr.  R.  R.  S.'s  Dartmoor  (9st.)  F.  Temple- 
man  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  3 

Mr.  N.  R.  Bolia's  Mooltan  (7st.  Slbs.), 
Buckley   4 

Also  Ran  • — Four  Aces  (Sst.  lllbs. )^  Mettle 
(6st.  71bs,  Carried  6st.  lOlbs.),  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  (Sst.  lib.),  Zuheir  (7st.  lOlbs.). 
Lord  Rosebery  (7st.  Slbs.),  Red  Prince 
(7st.  71bs.),  Osprey  (7st.  41bs.),  Balloon 
(6st.  121bs.,  carried  7st.),  Silver  Streak 
(6st.  7  lbs.),  and  Powerful  (6st.  71b3., 
carried  6st.  121bs.). 

Won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length ;  half  a 
length  separated  the  second,  third  and 
fourth.    Time — 1  min.  24  3-5  sees. 

Gaye  Plate.  Distance  IJ  miles — 

Mr.  Al'  bin  Talib's  Mandil  (Sst.),  Japheth  . .  1 

General  Nawabzada  Obaidulla  1 
Khan's  Earl  (Sst.  91bs.),  \ 
Ruiz  ..       ..       ..  ^Deadheat.  2 

Mr.  R.  R.  S.'s  Kayid  (9st.  | 
91bs.),  Templeman  . .       . .  J 

Mr.  N.  Jehangir's  Nassau  (7st.,  carried 
7s t.  lib.),  White  4 

Also  Ran  : — Durban  (9st.  41bs.),  Palermo 
(6st.  71bs.),  Nawabzada  (7st.  121bs.), 
Mooltan  (7st.  91bs.),  Quantity  (7st.  91bs.), 
Amir  Aswad  (7st.  Slbs.),  Royal  Court 
(7st.  21bs.),  Bluey  Lee  (6st.  121bs.,  carried 
7st.  51bs.),  and  Tawdry  (6st.  121bs.). 

Won    by  one  and  quarter  length;  dead  heat 
for   second    place ;     the     fourth  one 
L        length  off.    Time— 2  mins.  21  3-5  sees. 
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G^-eat    Oudii  Handicap.     Distance  6  fur- 
longs— 

Messrs.  C.  Fitch  and  J.  D.  Scott's  Lord 
Grey  (8st.  41bs.),  Flynn  1 

Mr.  J.  C.  Galstaun's  Toylene  (8st.  131bs.), 
Harrison     . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  2 

H.  H.  tlie  Maharaja  of  Gwalior's  Symp- 
toms (lOst.  71bs.),  Trahan      ..  ..3 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala's  Little 
Wonder  (7st.  61bs.),  Northmore  . .       . .  4 

Won  by  three  lengths,  a  short  head  between 
second  and  third,  one  and  quarter 
lengths  between  third  and  fourth. 
Time — 1  min.  2  4-5  sees. 

Lieutenant-Governor's       Cup.  Distance 
\\  miles — 

Thakur  Sripal  Singh's  Talcum  (9st.  71bs.),  1 
Flynn   

Mr.  Wilton  Barlct's  Sungrebee  (9st.  91bs.), 
Young   2 

Mr.  C.  P.  Page's  Tarquin  (7st.  91bs.),  Rose. .  3 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala's  Lebanon 
(9st.),  Trahan   4 

Also  Kan  r—Gracefield  (lOst.  41bs.),  Cauld- 
ron (7st.  41bs.),  Diana  and  Bezik  (6st., 
carried  6st.  9lbs.). 

Won  by  J  length,  3  lengths  between  second 
and  third.    Time — 2  mins.  12J  sees. 

Murray  Cup.    Distance  1-|  miles — 

Thakur  Sripal  Singh  and  Rajendra  Singh's 

Sarfaraz  (8st.  91bs.),  Flynn  . .  . .  1 
Mr.  Ahbo's  Black  Friar  (9st.  81bs.),  Pullin. .  2 
Mr.  Hameed  Uddin  Ahmad's  Black  Prince 

(6st.),  Abdul   Khalik   3 

Won  by  4  lengths,  If  lengths  between 

second  and  third.    Time — 2  mins.  45 

3-5  sees. 

Army  Cup.  Distance  7  furlongs — 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  W.  Cook  Young's  National 

(lost.  61bs.),  Capt.  Bernard  . .  . .  1 
Mr.  Rossco  and  Captain  J.  Grant's  Grey  Baz 

(lOst.  91bs.),  Major  Wilson  . .  . .  2 
Major  G.  C.  L.  Keran's  Burg  (9st.  71bs.), 

Owner        . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  3 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  S.  Rivett  Camac's  Orissa 

(lOst.  61bs.),  Captain  Robinson  . .  . .  4 
Also  Ran  :— Rufus  II  (list.  41bs.),  Fathe- 

bag  (list.  41bs.),  Hatham  (list.  4]bs.), 

Khazna  (list,  lib.),  Fairy  Gold  (list. 

lib.,  carried  list.  31bs.),  Nelson  (lOst. 

91bs.),  Taisur  (lOst.  31bs.),  and  Mushroom 

(lOst.  31bs.). 
Won  by  one  length  ;  three-quarters  of  a 

length,    half   a  length  Time — 1  min. 

42  sees. 

Sandown  Chase.    Distance  2^  miles,  over  the 
steeplechase    course. — 

Captains  J.  M.  Wallington  and  W.  M. 
Newill's  What  Next  (9st.,  carried  9st. 
41bs.),  Captain  Newill   1 


Captain  B.  H.  Be  van  Petman's  Harmony 
(lOst,  carried  lOst.  31bs.),  Major  Wilson. .  2? 

Also   Ran :— Canberra   (12st.;  carried  12st, 
31bs.),  Captain   Spoorier  refused. 

Won  by  thtee  lengths.  Time.— 5 
mins.  il  sees. 

Lucknow  Chase.  Distance  about  2  miles 
over  the  steeplechase  course. 

Mr.  H.  V.  S.  Dillon's  The  Baron  (lOst.), 
Major  Kerans   1 

Captain  H.  M.  Fleming's  Red  Lucifer  (9st. 
lllbs.).  Captain  Bernard  2  . 

Captain  Hartley  Clarke's  Hope  Deferred  1 
(9st.),  Crowden   3  ? 

Major  W.  G.  W.  Durham's  Magpie  (9st. 
31bs.,  carried  9st.  lOlbs.),  Ovuer  . .       . .  4 

Also  Ran. — Canberra  (12st.  51bs.),  and 
Don't  Worry  (12st.  31bs.). 

Won  by  two  lengths,  four  lengths  between 
second  and  third,  20  lengths  between 
third  and  fourth. 


Gwalior. 

Gwalior  Cup.  Distance   li  miles — 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gubbay's  Flotelle  (8st.  71bs., 

carried  8st.  81bs.),  Trenoweth     . .       . .  1 
Mr.  L.  Ahmed's  Le   Soleil  (7st.  lllbs.), 

Abdul  Wahed   2 

Mr.  Kali  Charanss'  Tarquin  (7st.  lllbs.). 

White   3 

Mr.  M.  Goculdass'  Gipsy's   Advice  (8st.), 

Purtoosingh  . .       . .       . .       •  •  4 

Also  Ran  : — Hunvadi  (9st.  81bs.),  Claim  A 

(9st.  81bs.),  Frisette  (9st.  lib.),  Athlete 

(9st.),  Lemon  (8st.  121bs.),  Santicola  (8st. 

41bs.),  Dress  (8st.),  Symptoms  (7st.  81bs.), 

Jannock  (7st.  71bs.). 
Won  by  one  length,  a  neck,  a  head.  Time — 

2  mins.  11  1-5  sees. 

Lashkar  Cup.    Distance  1  mile — 

Colonel  Cook    Young    and    Sardar  Sant 

Singh     Chhachhi's    Amphitryon  (8st. 

121b3.),     Northmore   1 

Mr.   M.    Ghorpade's   Maiden   Palm  (9st. 

31bs  ),  Ruiz   2 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior's  Blackstone 

(8st.  121bs.),  Barnett   3  , 

Mr.  A.  Hoyt's  Discarded  (9st.  71bs.),  Trahan. 4 
Also  Ran  :— R.  G.  (8st.  31bs.),  Tipster  (7st. 

131bs.),      Bahadur    .(7st.    71bs.,  carried 

7st.  91bs.). 

Won  by  a  head,  half  a  length,  one  length. 
Time — 1  min.  44  2-5  sees. 

Yuvaraj  Cup.    Distance  six  furlongs — 

Mr.  J.  H.  Crawford's  Trostan  (7st.  lOlbs.), 
Japheth      . .       . .       . .       • .       •  •  ^ 

Mr  E.  A.  Gubbay's  Little  Trout  (9st. 
121bs.),  Trenoweth  2 
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General  Nawabzada  Obaidulla  Khan's  Pre- 
miere (9st.  131bs.),  Ruiz  3 

Mr.  J.  C.  Galstaun's  Veres  (9st.  81bs.), 
Trahan.   4 


Also  Ran: — Lemon  (8st.  121bs.),  Billy  Bawn 
(8st.  61bs.),  Dollet  (7st.  121bs.),  and 
Serbia  (7st.  81bs.). 

Won  by  a  neck  :  half  length,  neck.  Time — 
1  min.  15  3-5  sees. 

Chandpetha  Cup.    Distance  6  furlongs — 
General    Nawabzada    Obaidulla  Khan's 


Fury  (9st.  121bs.),  Ruiz  1 

Mr.     Garrick's     Rainbow    (7st.  81bs.), 

Northmore   ..2 

Mr.  J.  N.  Do  Souza's  Investor  (8st.  lllbs.), 

ColUs   3 

Mr.  Kalicharan's  Garland  (8st.  lib.),  Easton  4 


Also  Ran. — Union  Jack  (9st.  121bs.)  Silver 
Streak  (9st.  81bs.),  Balloon  (8st.  131bs.), 
Hatham  (8st.  lib.),  Salsette  (7st.  131bs.), 
and  Marconigram  (7st.). 

Won  by  one  and  half  lengths  three-quarters 
length,  one  length.  Time — 1  min.  23 
3-5  sees. 

Sir  E,  John  Cup.    Distance  7  furlongs — 


Mr.  Ahmed  Hazamy's  All  Joy  (7st.  lllbs.), 
Collis   1 

General  Nawabzada  Obaidulla  Khan's 
Marmora  (8st.  21bs.,  carried  8st.  71bs.), 
Ruiz   2 

Mr.  Mahomed  Ebrahim's  My  Royal  (7st. 
91bs.),  Japheth   3 

Mr.  Kalicharan's  Garland  (8st.  131bs.), 
Purtoosingh   4 

Also  Ran  : — Union  Jack  (9st.  51bs.),  Dia- 
mond King  (8st.  91bs,),  and  Financier 
(7st.  131bs.). 

Won  by  a  head:  a  neck  and  half  length. 
Time. — 1  min.  37  sees. 


Scindia  Cup.    Distance  7  furlongs — 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala's  Lebanon 
(7st.  121bs.),  Rose  1 

General  Nawabzada  Obaidulla  Khan's 
Final  Proof  (8st.  21bs.),  Bigland  . .       . .  2 

Mr.  M.  Goculdass'  Firpo  (8st.  61bs.),  Pur- 
toosingh     . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  3 

Mr.  A.  S.  Maloobh^y's  Symrex  (lOst.  51bs.), 
Ruiz  4 

Also  Ran  :— Birthday  Clothes  (8st.  121bs.), 
Oregon  Pine  (8st.  81bs.),  and  Le  Soleil 
(7st.  lllbs.). 

Won  by  a  neck :  half  a  length ;  a  neck. 
Time— 1  min.  29  sees. 

aosidency  Cup.    Distance  7  furlongs — 
Mr.  Goculdass'  Firpo  (9st.),  Harrison      ..  1 
Messrs.  Hastings  and   Guthrie's  Renette 

(7st.  lOlbs.),  J.  R.  Flynn  2 

Mr.  T.  M.  Thaddeus'  St.  Bawn  (8st.  91bs.), 

Ruiz   3 

H,  H.  the  Maharaja  Patiala's  Red  Duke 

(8st.  lib.),  Barnett   4 


Also  Ran  : — Japonette  (7th  121bs.). 
Won  by  one  and  quarter  lengths,  three- 
quarter  lengths.    Time — 1  min.  31  sees. 

Mathradass    Goculdass      Cup.  Distance 
1  mile — 

Mr.    Kalicharan's    Garland   (7st.  121bs.), 

Buckley      . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  1 

General    Nawabzada    Obaidulla  Khan's 

Red  Prince  (9st.  41bs.),  Ruiz       . .       . .  2 
Mr.   M.   Goculdass'    Salsette  (7st.  71bs.), 

Purtoosingh  . .       . .       . .       . .  3 

Mr.  Goculdass'  Royal  Court  (9st.  41bs.), 

Harrison      . .        . .        . .        . .        , .  4 

Also  Ran  • — Bluey  Lee  (8st.  31bs.),  and  All 

Joy  (7st.  121bs.). 
Won  by  one  and  a  quarter  length,  a  head, 

half  length.    Time — 1  min.  43|  sees. 

Sports  Club  Cup.  Distance  1  mile — 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore's  Maple 
(9st  121bs.),  Ruiz  1 

Mr.   Hamiduddin  Ahmed's   Black  Prince 

(6st.  71bs.),  Purtoosingh  2 

Won  by  a  neck.    Time — 1  min.  55  sees. 

W.  I.  T.  C.  Plate.    Distance  5  furlongs- 
General    Nawabzada    Obaidulla  Khan's 

Powder  Puff  (8st.  21bs.),  Bullock          . .  1 
Sardar  Dayalsingh  Chhachi's  Mount  Plea- 
sant (8st.  21bs.),  Barnett  2 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala's  Crusader 

(7st.  71bs.),  Rose  3 

Mr.  J.  K.  Irani's  Bhookhri  (9st.  51bs.), 
Lynch         . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  4 

Also  Ran  :— Fury  (9st.  lbs.) ;  Garland  (8st.). 
Won  by  a  head  ;  a  neck ;  two  lengths.  Time 
— 1  min.  7  4-5  sees. 

Kamala  Raja  Cup.    Distance  6  furlongs — 
H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore's  Japonette 


(7st.  lOlbs.),  Lynch   1 

Mr.    Pine's    Japanese    Pine    (8st.  91bs.), 
Harrison      . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  2 

Messrs.  Hastings  and   Guthrie's  Renette 

(8st.  51bs.),  J.  R.  Flynn  3 

Mr.  Leonard's  Gantry  (7st.  61bs.)  North- 
more  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  4 


Won  by  two  and  a  half  lengths  ;  one  and  a 
half  lengths  ;  four  lengths.  Time — 1 
min.  15  4-5  sees. 


Prag  Narain    Bhargava    Cup.  Distance 
1  mile — 

Thakur  Sripal  Singh  and  Rajendra  Singh's 
Sarfaraz  (lOst.  121b3.),  Ruiz       . .       . .  l 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala's  Red  Duke 
(lOst.  121bs.),  Captain  Bernard    . .  2 

Mr.  D  Scott's  Hard  Up  (6st.  71bs.,  carried 
6st.  lOlbs.),  Moosamdin  3 

Won  by  two  and  quarter  lengths,  six 
lengths.    Time  min.  48  1-5  sec. 
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Points  Cup.    Distance  7   furlongs — 

Sirdar  Sant  Singh  Chachhi's  Avant  (7st. 

81bs.),  Northmore  1 

Mr.  Alibo's  Stepaside  (lOst.  121bs.),  Pullin  . .  2 
JMr.  Ernest  Fraser's  Lady  Lyrie  (7st.  lOlbs.), 

Rose   3 

Mr.    Hameed    Uddi    Ahmad's  Amalgam 

(7st.  4  lbs.),  Saye  4 


Also    Ran  : — Bonnie   Blush    (7st.  lllbs.) 
Won    easily  by   IJ   lengths,  1^  lengths 
between   second  and  third,  4|-  lengths 

between  third  and  fourth.  Time — 
1  min.  31  3-5  sees. 


Meerut. 

Meerut  Gold  Cup.  Distance  5  furlongs — 

Koer  Manbir  Singh's  Qumri  (7st.  lOlbs.), 

Northmore  . .       . .       . .       . .        . .  1 

Thakur  Sripal  Singh's  Indian  Maid  (7st. 

91bs.),  Bigland   2 

Major  .T.  E.  Power  and  Mr.  Fairweather's 

Sui  Kong  (8st.  91bs.),  Captain  Bernard  . .  3 
Sirdar  Gayan  Singh's  Shamrock  (7st.  lOlbs.), 

Buckley      . .       . .        . .        . .       . .  4 

Also  Ran  : — Hard  Up  (lOst.),  Country  Maid 

(9st.),  Ladv  Daphne  (Sst ),  Paniabi  (7st. 

lOlbs.),    Elsie   (7st.    91bs.),   and  Lady 

Patricia  (7st.). 
Won  by  six  lengths,   one  length,  a  short 

head.    Time — 1  min.  5  2-5  sees. 

Cambridgeshire  Plate.  Distance  6  furlongs — 

Mr.  T.  M.  Thaddeus'  Sospello.  1 

(9st.  71bs.),  Ruiz    . .       . .  !>Dead  heat.  1 
Thakur     Rajendra     Singh's  | 

Diana  (Gst.  lOlbs.),  Bigland.  J 
Mr.  A.  C.  Thomas'  Beauvoir  (9st.  lOlbs.), 

Pullin   3 

Also  Ran  :— Camille  (93t.  71bs.). 
Dead-heat ;  half  a  length.    Time — 1  min. 

16  sees. 

Meerut  Silver  Vase.    Distance  1  mile — 

Messrs.  S.   A.  Kassira  and  S.  A.  Abba's 

Charity  (7st.  91bs.),  Buckley     . .        . .  1 
General  Raia   Sir  Hari   Singh's  Glencoe 

(9st.  31b=5.),  Thomson   2 

Mr.  J.  Lewis  and  Sardar  Dayal  Sinsh  Chha- 

chhi's  Axis  (Sst.  91bs.),  Northmore        . .  3 
Thakur  Chandrika  Prasad  and  Mahesliwari 

Prasad's  British  (lOst.  31bs,),  Ruiz        . .  4 
Also  Ran  : — Iron  Chest  (93t.  71bs.),  Silver 

Prince  (Sst.  91bs.),  Paradise  (Sst,  51bs.), 

Mubrook    (Sst.),  Pharoah  (7st.  lOlbs.), 

and  Keynote  (7st.  41bs.). 
Won  by  one  and  half  lengths,  half  a  length, 

same.    Time. — 1  min.   56  1-5  sees. 

Meerut  Military  Cup.    Distance  1^-  miles — 
Brigadier- General  L.  G.  F.  Gordin's  Lady 
Perchance  (list.  lOlbs.),  Ruiz     ..       .,  1 


Captain  Wallinston  and  Captain  Ne will's 
What  Next  (list.  31bs.),  Captain  NewiU.  2 

Major  W.  B,  Stevenson's  Feather  (list. 
31bs.).  Captain  Jerome      . .       . .        . .  3 

Also  Ran  :— White  Patch  (list.  lOlbs.). 

Won  easily  by  three  lengths,  three  lengtlis. 
Time — 2  mins.  54  4-5  sees. 

Patiala  Plate.  Distance   6  furlongs — 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala *s  Little 

Wonder  (9st.  lllbs.).),  Harrison  ..  ..  1 
;Mr.  E.  Eraser's  Lady  Lyric  (Sst.),  Buckley. .  2 
Messrs.  Bishan  Narain  and  Hari  Shanker 

Bhargova's  Ormy  (7st.  51bs.),  Northmore.  3 
Mr.  E.  Cornparth's  Bonnie  Blush  (7st.  Slbs.), 

Alford   i 

Also  Ran  : — Moira  (lOst.  71bs.),  Florrie  M. 

(Sst.  71bs.),  Punjabi  (Sst.),  and  Garibaldi 

(6st.). 

Won  by  a  short  head,  half  a  length,  neck. 
Time— 1  min.  20  3-5  sees. 

Kadir  Chase.    Distance  about  2^  miles,  over 
the  steeplechase  course — 

Mr.  J.  D.  Scott's  Jimcrack  (list.  Slbs.), 

Thomson     . .       . .       . .       . .        . .  1 

Major    Lucas     Canberra    (list.  121bs.), 

Captain  Hilliard     . .        . .       . .        . .  2 

Captain  Be  van  Petman's  Harmon  v  (lOst. 

31bs.),  Major  Wilson  ..  .\  ..3 
Lieut. -Colonel  M.  W.  Brinton's  Mayflower 

(list  31bs.),  Mr.  Wyatts  4 

Also  Ran  :— Simson  (9st.  lOlbs.)  (fell). 
Won  by  half  a   length ;   three  lengths. 

Time — 5  mins.  2S  1-5  sees, 

Jodhpur  Cup.  Distance  about  2  miles,  over 
the  steeplechase  course. — 


Lt.-Col.  T.  O.  W.  Brinton's  May  Flower 
(list.  91bs.),  Major  Pitcher         . .       . .  1 

Captain  Bevan  Pitman's  Harmony  (list.). 
Major  Wilson        . .       . .       . .       . .  2 

Captains  J.  Wallington  and  W.  M.  Ne  will's 
What  Next  (list.,  carried  lOst.  41b3.), 
Captain  Newill   3 


Also  Ran: — Canberra  (list.  41bs.,  carried 

list.  Slbs.). 
Won  by  three  lengths,  ten  lengths.    Time — 

4  mins.  17  1-5  sees. 


Karachi. 

Sind  Club  Cup.    Distance  R.  C.  (about  lA 
miles) — 

Mr.  Adam's  Dunbar  (9st.  41bs.),  Raymond . .  1 
Mr.  A.  R.  Dakeel's  Harrington  (Sst.  121bs.), 

Buckley   2 

Mr.  Ladaram  Kewalram's  Newmarket  (Sst. 

21bs.),  Bullock   3 

Also    Ran  : — Gazette   (93t.),   Home  Bird 

(Sst.    71bs.),  Black  Beauty  (Sst.  41bs.). 

and  Auditor  (7st.  71bs.). 
Won  by  two  lengths,  one  length  between 

second  and  third.   Time. — 2  mins.  45 

sees. 


Tennis. 
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Civil  Service  Stakes.   Distance  5  furlongs — 

]VIr.  Robert's  Black  Hope  (lOst.  lOlbs.), 

Major  Masters   1 

Mr.  S.  R.  A.  Wahab's  Summerton  (Sst. 

lOlbs,),  Majid        ..   2 

Mir  of  Khairpur's   Badiel  (Sst.  lOlbs.), 

Kiian  Beg  3 

Also  Kan  :— Molly  (lOst.  lOlbs.),  Fire  Fly 

(lOst.  lOlbs.),  Meteor  (lOst.  lOlbs.),  and 

Harrington  (lOst.  lOlbs). 
Won  by  2  lengths,  |  lensjth  between  second 

and  third. 

Medina  Handicap.    Distance  B.  C.  about 
1  mile,  3  furlongs — 

Messrs.  A.  R.  Dakeel  and  YussulT  Haroon's 

Home  Bird  (7st.),  Dawood  . .  . .  1 
Mrs.  Menesche  Shain's  Gazetteer  (Sst.  5lbs.), 

Buckley   2 

Mr.  Mohamed  Yalcg's  Butter  Cup  (Sst. 

71bs.),  Najira   3 

Also  Ran  :— Tagalie  (lOst.),    Soubak  (lOst. 

31bs.),  Newmarket  (lOst.),    and  Zubair 

(Sst.). 

Won  by  four  lengths  ;  four  lengths  between 
second  and  third.  Time. — 2  mins.  50  sees. 


Edulji  Dinshaw  Cup.    Distance  1  mile  over 

6  flights- 
Captain  Randal's  Maid  of  the  Mill  (lOst. 

71bs.),  Owner   1 

Mr.  Blackden's  A.  C.  T.  (list.  71bs.),  Major 

Masters       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  2 

Won   easily   by   ten    lengths.    Time — 2 

mins  45  sees. 


Amballa. 


Punjab    Country  Bred 
Ih  miles. — 


Cup.  Distance 


Sirdar  Jewan  Singh's  Hameth  Boy  (9st. 

61bs.),  Captain  Bernard  1 

Major  E.  P.  Shine's  Mike  (lOst.),  Captain 

Jarram       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  2 

Thakur  Chandrika  Pershad's  Kishoree  (Sst. 

21bs.),  Abdul  Khalik   3 

Also  Ran  : — Cairngarm  (lOst.  31bs.),  and 

Lady  Lai  (lOst). 

Won  by  a  neck,  eight  lengths  between 
second  and  third.  Time. — 2  mins.  57 
4-5-  sees. 


BOXING. 


Bangalore  Tournament. 


Light  Weight  Championship. — Dr.  Hol- 
man,  R.E.,  (9st.  lllbs.).  (Semi-finalist, 
AU-India,  1918,  and  winner,  Open,  Naval 
and  Military  Tournament,  1918). 


Bantam  Weight  Championship. — Corpl. 
Norris,  Loyal  North  Lancashires  (Sst. 
41bs.).  (Semi-finalist,  All  India,  and 
winner  C.  N.  and  M.  Tournament,  1918). 


Middle    Weight    Championship. — Corpl. 

Gould,  Royal  Army  Service  Corps  (list.), 

runner  up,  All-India,  1918. 
Special  6-Round   Contest.    (Officers). — 

Lieut.    McArthur,    Royal    Scots  (lOst. 

12]bs.). 

Feather  Weight  Championship. — Sergeant 

Cook,  Oxfords  (9st.  21bs.),  wmner  0.  N. 

and  M.  Tournament,  1919. 
Heavy     Weisht     Championship. — Sapper 

Wright,  11. 1::.  (12st.  91bs  ),  winner,  O.  N. 

and  M.,  1919. 


TENNIS. 


Bengal — 

Men's  Doubles — Shemedzu  and  Sokomato. 
Mixed  Doubles — Shemedzu  and  IMi'S.  Keays. 
Ladies'  Singles — 3Irs.  Berthond. 
*  Men's  Singles — Z.  Shemedzu. 

Western  India  Championships,  Bombay — • 

Men's   Singles — Major     Kendall  beat  Z. 

Shemedzu,  10-8,  4-6,  6-2,  9-7. 
Men's  Doubles — W.  Irwin  and  Major  Rendall. 
Mixed  Doubles — W.  Irwin  and  ^Mrs,  Reynolds. 
Bombay  Gymkhana  Mixed  Doubles— Kelly 

and  Mrs.  Bonner. 

Bombay    Gymkhana    Veteran's  Doubles- 
Col.  Low  and  Col.  Burlton. 

Marryat  Cup,  Bombay — ^I^Iajor  J.  G.  Rendall. 
Punjab  Championships- 
Men's  Singles — Sleem. 
Men's  Doubles — Jacob  and  Sleem. 


Ladies'  Singles— :Mrs.  Peacock. 

Mxed  Doubles — Mrs.  Peacock  and  Atkinson. 

Baroda  Tournament- 
Men's  Doubles — Major  Rendall  and  Naoroji, 
Ladies'  Singles — ^Mrs.  Walker. 

Allahabad  Tournament — 

Ladies'  Open  Singles — Mrs.  Dickens. 
Gentlemen's  Open  Singles— Nagu. 
Ladies*   Open    Doubles — ^Mrs.  Fremantle 
^  and  Mrs.  Simpson. 

Gentlemen's    Open    Doubles — Nagu  and 
Mukerji. 

Open  Mixed  Doubles — Mrs.  Kellie  and  BeaHi 
Gentlemen's   Handicap     Singles — Rahmat 
Ullah. 

Gentlemen's    Handicap    Doubles — Chadha 

and  xishgar. 
Mixed   Double   Handicaps— Condon  and 

Mrs.  Condon. 
Marker's  event — Lateef. 
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Athletics. 


Beighton  Cup,  Calcutta — 
St.  Xavier's  College,  Calcutta 
Calcutta  F.  C  


Aga  Khan  Cup,  Bombay— 
Igatpuri  Ry.  Gymkhana 
Lusitanian  S.  C. 

Junior  Aga  Khan  Cup— 
B.  E.  S.  School  . . 
St.  Mary's  School 


HOCKEY. 

Bangalore  Cup  Tournament — 
.3  goals       St.  Joseph's  College 
Nil         M.  and  S.  M.  Railway   . . 

Poona  Open  Tournament — 
Friends'  Union  H.  C.  . . 
Indian  Pay-Cutters,  Poona 

Gvvalior  Tournament — 
Victoria  Coll.  School 
Morar  High  School 


.  1  goal 
.  Nil. 


. .  3  goals 
. .  2  goals 


. .  4  goaU 
. .  2  goals 


. .  3  goals 
..  Nil. 


. .  1  goal 
..  Nil. 


FOOTBALL. 

Engineering  College  Tournament,  Poona—          1  P.  Y.  C.  Hindu  Gym.  Tournament,  Poona— 
Engineering  College,  Poona     . .       .  .3  goals       V.  J.  Technical  Institute         . .       .  .1  goal 
P.  Y.  C.  Hindu  Gymkhana      . .       .  .2  goals  I     Fergusson  College   Nil. 


Deccan  Gymkhana  Meeting  Poona. 

WRESTLING. 
School  Students. 
Heavy  Weight :  ChakradeVj  B.  G.,  Shivaji- 
rao,  H.  S.,  Indore. 

Middle   Weight:   Valmite,   N.   K.,  New 
English  School,  Satara. 

Light  Weight :  Shindc,  D.  II.,  Nutan  Mah. 
Vidyalaya;  Kolhapur. 

College  Students. 
Kara venCj  K.  N.,  Baroda  College,  Baroda. 
Amateurs. 

Heavy  Weights:  Tandar,  G.  H.^  Miraj.  . 
Middle  Weights  :  not  decided. 
Light  Weights:  NaravenCj  M.  N.,  Baroda. 
Professionals  j  Winner  of  H.  E.  the  Gover- 
nor's Medal,  Gama  Kallu  of  Radhanpur. 

MALKHAMB. 

Fixed  open. — (l)Lagu,  G.  N.,  High  School, 
Poona;  (2)  Dingare,  V.  M.,  Yuvraj  Ujayam- 
shala,  Ujjain;  (3)  Desai,  M.  A.,  Military 
Accounts,  Poona. 

Fixed  under  20.— (I)  P.  J.  Patankar,  Sangli 
State  ;  (2)  M.  M.  Latkar,  High  School,  Satara; 
(3)  G.  D.  Joshi,  New  English  School.  Poona. 

MALKHAMB  HANGING. 
Open. — (1)  G.  N.  Lagu,  High  School,  Poona  ; 
(2)  V.  M.  Dungare,  Ujjain. 

Under  20. — (1)  Lajwankar,  L.  V.,  Poona ; 

(2)  Munjawar,    Municipal    School,    Karad  ; 

(3)  Anagal,  P.  B.,  Satara  High  School. 

100  YARDS  FLAT  RACE. 

(1)  Hakeen  Mammanlal,  Rajaram  High 
School.  Kolhapur. 

(2)  1).  Avoine,  Grant  Medical  College, 
Bombay. 

QUARTER  MILE  RACE. 
(1)  Havildar       Shaik    Ahmad,  2-116th 
Marathas. 


(2)  Ahmad    Imam,     Camp  Government 
School,  Poona. 

(3)  Gafoor,   S.  A.,    Camp  Government 
School,  Poona. 

HALF  MILE  RACE. 

(1)  Ahmad    Imam,    Camp  Government 
School,  Poona. 

(2)  Havildar  Shaik  Ahmed,  2'116th  Mara- 
thas. 

(3)  Gafoor,  S.  A. 

MARATHON  RACK. 

(1)  Changule,  P.  D.,  Mahavir  Press,  Belgaum. 

(2)  Hussein  Wallad  Raje  Saheb,  S.  R.  A. 
Club,  Jamkhandi. 

ATYA-PATYA. 

(1)  Poona  Sportsmen,  Poona  City. 

(2)  New  Poona  College,  Poona  City. 

KHO-KHO. 

(1)  Poona  Sportsmen,  Poona  City. 

(2)  Sholapur  District  Team. 

B.  P.  R.  A.  Meeting,  Calcutta. 

100  Yards  Amateur  Championship — W.  R. 
Hildreth.   Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1 ;  P.  Kniglit, 

C.  F.C.,  2  ;  F.  Rossetti,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  3. 
Time. — 10  2-5  sees. 

100  Yards  British  Army  Championship. — 
Sergeant  Stephenson,  King's  Regiment, 
Quetta,  1  ;  Cpl.  H.  H.  Oneymou,  1st  G.  B. 
Bedford  Rcgt.,  Delhi,  2 ;  Pte.  H.  Ward, 
1-2.5  London  Regt.,  TuUunder,  3.  Time.— 
10  3-5  sees. 

100  Yards  Indian  Army  Championship.— 
Havildar  Mian  Singh,  93rd  Burma  Infantry, 
Delhi,  1;  Naik  Maung  Dwe,  Burma  Rifles, 
Secunderabad,  2.    Time. — 10  4-5  sees. 

100  Yards  School  Challenge  Shield. — A. 
Zorab,  St.  Xavier's,  1 ;  M.  Francis,  St. 
Xavier's,  2 ;  P.  Coclho,  St.  Joseph's,  3. 
Time. — 12  1-5  sees. 


Polo. 
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2^0  Yards  SchOol  Challenge  Shield— J.  K. 
Bose,  L.M.S.j  1:  Daniel  Paul,  Bishop 
School j  2  ;  C.  Sarkies,  La  Martiniere,  3. 
Timci — 25  2-5  sees. 

220  Yards  Amateur  Championship— W.  H. 
Hildr;  th,  Y.IVJ.C.A.^  1;  P.  Knight,  C.F.C.j 
2  ;  F.  Rossetti,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  3.  Time —22 
4-5  sees. 

\  Mile  Indian  Army  Championship.— -Ha vildar 
Mian  Singh<  93rd  Burma  Infantry,  Delhi, 
1 ;  L.  N.  Wassaka  Singh,  l-90th  Punjabees, 
Kamptee,  2  ;  Naik  J.  C.  Nath ,  49th 
Bengalees,  Dumdum^  3.  Time.— 2  mins. 
8  sees. 

1,000  Yards  British  Army  Championship. — 
Lance. -Cpl.  Smith,  North  Staffords,  Now- 
shera,  1  ;  Sgt.  Jones,  London  Regiment, 
Jullunder,  2  ;  Sergt.  Robert,  King's  Regi- 
ment, Quetta,  3.    Time. — 2  mins .  24  sees. 

Boy  Scouts  Relay. — La  Martiniere,  1  ;  Bengal 
Boy  Scouts,  2  ;  Calcutta  Boys'  School,  3. 

300  Yards  Handicap. — Amateur — P.  Knight, 
C.  F.  C.  (scratch)  1  ;  H.  C.  David,  La 
Martiniere  (8  yards)  2  ;  G.  S.  Burgoyne, 
E.  B,  Railway,  Kanchrapara  (10  yards) 
3.    Time. — 33  2-5  sees. 

High  Jump  For  Schools. — A.  Whittenbury, 
St.  Joseph's,  1;  A.  Berry,  St.  Joseph's,  2  ; 
Z.  Stephen,  La  Martiniere,  3.  Height 
4  feet  llf  in. 

600  Yards  British  Army  Championship. — 
Lance.-Corpl.  Smith,  North  Staffords, 
Nowshera,  1 ;  Lt,  Jarman,  1st  South 
Lancashires,  Quetta,  2 ;  Sergt.  Jones, 
London  Regiment,  Jullunder,  3. 
Time. — 1  min.  16  1-5  sees. 

440  Yards  Indian  Army  Championship. — 
Havildar  Mian  Singh,  93rd  Burma  Infantry, 
Delhi,  1 ;  Naik,  93rd  Burma  Infantry, 
Delhi,  2 ;  Jamadar  Maung  Myit,  2-70th 
Burma  Rifles,  Secunderabad,  3.  Time. — 
54,4-5  sees. 

120  Yards  Amateur  Hurdles  Championship. — 
W.  R.  Hildreth  Y.  M.  G.  A.,  1  ;  E.  Craig 
Williams,  St.  Xavier's,  2  ;  A.  K.  Vans  pall, 
Unattached,  3.    Time. — 16  3-5  sees. 

2  Mile  Bicycle  Race.— E.  J.  Warren,  1.25th 
London  Regiment,  1  ;  S.  Parkinson,  25th 
London  Regiment,  2  ;  R.  C.  Bayley,  Un- 
attached, 3.  Very  close  race  between  the 
1st  and  2nd.   Time. — 5  mins.  26  3-5  sees. 


High  Jump  Amateur  Championship. — F.  K. 
Mitter,  St.  Xavier's,  1  ;  B.  D;  Chatter jee^ 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2;  J.  ValliSi  North  Point 
College,  Darjeeling,  3.    Height  5  ft.  8-Hn. 

440  Yards  Amateur  Championship. — W.  R. 
Hildreth,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1  ;  P.  C.  Banner ji, 
Bengal  Veterinary  Colle<?e,  2;  P.  Knight, 
C.  F.  C,  3     Time.— 51  3-5  sees. 

440  Yards  British  Army  Championship. — 
Lance-Corpl.  Smithy  North  Staffords, 
No\AShera,  1;  Lt.  Jerman,  1st  South  Lanca- 
shires, Quetta,  2  ;  Sergt.  Mesieyi  l-25th 
London  Regiment,  Jullunder,  3.  Time — 
51  4-5  sees. 

440  Yards  School  Challenge  Shield.— J.  K. 
Bose,  L.M.S.  College,  1 ;  L.  Deane,  St. 
Xavier's,  2  ;  D.  Paul,  Bishop's  School,  3. 
Time— 58  3-5  sees, 

1  Mile  Indian  Army  Championship. — Naik 

'  Gulab  Khan,  l-90th  Punjabees,  Kamptee, 
1  ;  Havildar  Ram  Singh,  48th  Pioneers, 
Jhansi,  2  ;  Havildar  Amersingh,93rd  Burma 
Infantry,  3.    Time. — 4  mins.  54  4-5  sees. 

1  Mile  British  Army  Championship. — Lance.- 
Corpl.  O'Connor,  No.  6  M.  M.  Battery, 
Peshawar,  1  ;  Sergt.  Roberts,  Kings's 
Regiment,  Quetta,  2 ;  Pte.  Needham,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Burmah,  3.  Time. — 4 
mins.  39  sees. 

I  Mile  Amateur  Championship. — P.  C.  Banner- 
ji,  Bengal  Veterinary  College,  1  :  N.  D. 
Jacob,  Unattached,  2.  Time.— 2  mins. 
16  2-5  sees. 

1  Mile  Relay.— British  Army.— South  Lanca- 
shires, 1 ;  l-25th  London  Regiment,  2  ; 
1st  Duke  of  Wellington,  3. 

School  Relay  Race.— St.  Xavier's,  1 ;  L- 
Martiniere,  2  ;  Calcutta  Boys'  London  Mis- 
sionary Institution  was  the  first,  but  was 
disquahfied.    Time— 36  3-5  sees. 

Amateur  Championship  Relay  Race. — 'E.  B.  S. 
Railway  Sports  Club,  walk  over. 

British  Army  Marathon — Bomdr.  Barrow, 
No.  6  Mountain  Battery,  R.  A.,  Peshawar. 

Indian  Army  Marathon— Naik  Gulab  Khan, 
l-90th  Punjabis,  Kamptee. 

The  Minto  Challenge  Shield  was  won  by  the 
Y,  M.  G.  A.  The  School  and  College  Shield 
went  to  St  Xavier's  College.  The  Sir 
George  White  Shield  went  to  the  North 
Staffords  and  the  Sir  Allan  Arthur  Shield 
to  the  93rd  Burma  Infantry. 


GOLF. 


Bombay. 


Victory   Cup.    (Presented   by    Sir  Robert 
Aitken. — G.  W.  Dawson. 


Blackheath   Gold  Challenge   Medal— J.  W. 
Jessop. 


Calcutta    Silver    Challenge    Medal — G.  A. 
Johnson . 

Madras  Silver  Medal — A.  Shearer. 

Wimbledon    Silver   Challenge   Cup. — J.  R. 

Abercrombie. 
Macdonald  Cup — J.  R.  Abercrombie. 


Bombay  Open  Tournament— 
Bhopal 
'  •  Fire  Flies  " 

Radba  Mohan  Cup,  Delhi — 
Patiala  "  B  " 


.  1  goal 
.  2  goals 


POLO. 

21st  Lancers  "  A  " 

Lucknow  Tournament — 
12th  Cavalry 


Nil. 


 5  goal3 

26th  K.  G.  0.  Lancers  3  goals 
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Indian  Polo  Association. 


INDIAN  POLO 

up  to  1891  each  animal  polo  tourna- 
ment held  in  India  framed  its  own  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  tournament  and 
its  own  polo  laws ;  the  only  similarity 
about  the  various  codes  of  the  latter  being 
their  objective,  namely,  the  safety  of  the 
game  and  its  welfare.  Most  of  these 
codes  were  badly  worded,  badly  arranged, 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  an  exception  was 
the  code  in  force  at  Bombay,  which  at  that 
time  had  a  flourishincr  and  infiuential  touina- 
ment.  The  Inter- Regimental  Tournam.ent 
adopted  the  Bombay  code  in  the  year  1888. 
The  idea  of  forming  a  governing  body  to  fulfil 
functions  in  relation  to  polo  similar  to  those  of 
the  M.C.C.  towards  cricket  was  circulated  at 
the  Inter-Regimental  Tournament  at  Ami  alia 
in  1891.  As  a  result  of  this  the  Indian  Polo 
Association  came  into  being  in  1892,  with  its 
constitution,  its  polo  la\AS,  its  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  tournaments,  and  for  the  height 
and  measurement  of  ponies, drafted  and  mould- 
ed into  a  form  very  similar  to  that  of  to-day. 
Certain  changes  have  been  made  in  the  rules 


ASSOCIATION. 

and  laws  adopted  by  the  Associaticn  at  the 
time  of  its  formation.  In  point  of  number  these 
changes  are  comparatively  few:  but  scne  of 
them  are  important  and  far  reaching,  and  Mere 
introduced  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  keejlDg 
abreast  of  the  developm.ent  of  the  game  f olio leg 
on  its  increasing  popular, ty,  not  in  India  cnly, 
but  also  in  other  parts  *of  the  world.  Ihe 
Association  thus  became  the  recognised  supreme 
authority  in  India  over  polo.  It  is  the  only 
authority,  so  far  as  India  is  concerned,  which 
can  amend,  alter,  vary,  modify,  or  annul  the 
existing  laws  of  the  game,  or  frame  new  lavs  ; 
and  it  is  the  final  tribunal  of  appeal  in  all  matters 
in  difference  or  dispute  concerning  polo. 

The  Army  Polo  Committee  for  1918-19 
consists  of: — President:  Major-General  Leader, 
Inspector  of  Cavalrv.  Members:  Major-General 
R.  St.  C.  Lecky,  late  R.  H.A. ;  Brig. -General 
R.  M.  Poore,  late  7th  Hussars  ;  Brig. -General 
P.  G.  H.  Davies,  late  Corps  of  Guides ;  and 
Brig.- General  S.  B,  Grimston,  late  18th  Lancers. 
Honorary  Secretary  :  Major  R.  W.  W.  Grim- 
Shaw,  Poona  Horse. 


INTEREST  TABLE. 

From  5  to  12  per  cent,  on  Rupees  100. 

Vtttculated  for  1  Year,  1  Month  {Calendar),  1  Week,  and  1  Day  (365  Days  to  Year), 
the  Decimal  Fraction  of  a  Pie  for  the  Day  being  shown  for  the  Day. 


Per  cent. 

1  nay. 

1  Week. 

1  Month. 

1 

Year. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

RS.  A. 

p. 

RS.  A.  p. 

5 

0 

0 

2-630 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

8 

5 

0  0 

6 

0 

0 

3-156 

0 

1 

10 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0  0 

7 

0 

0 

3-682 

0 

2 

1 

0 

9 

4 

7 

0  0 

8 

0 

0 

4-208 

0 

2 

5 

0 

10 

8 

8 

0  0 

9 

0 

0 

4-734 

0 

2 

9 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0  0 

.  10 

0 

0 

5-260 

0 

3 

0 

0 

13 

4 

10 

0  0 

U 

0 

0 

5-786 

0 

3 

4 

0 

14 

8 

11 

0  0 

12 

0 

0 

6*312 

0 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0  0 
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Chronicle  of  the  year  1919. 

JANUARY, 


1st. — There  was  published  a  message  from 
H.  M.  the  Queen-Empress  to  the  women  of 
India  expressing  warm  appreciation  of  their 
fortitude  and  patience  during  the  war,  deeply- 
sympathising  with  the  sacrifices  and  sorrows 
it  caused  them  and  showing  Her  Majesty's 
intense  sympathy  with  their  well-being  and 
I  advancement. — Obituary:  Rt.  Rev.  G.  A. 
Lefroy,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Metropo- 
litan of  India. 

2nd. — First  contingent  of  the  returning 
remnants  of  the  Kut  Garrison  reached  Bombay. 

9th. — Indian  Railway  Administration  report 
showed  net  working  profit  of  £9,992,134  from 
state  railways  during  1917-18. — Bombay  Cotton 
Mill  Strike  attained  serious  dimensions,  number 
of  strikers  being  estimated  at  one  lakh  and 
fundamental  cause  of  strike  being  economical^ 

10th. — ^Appointment  of  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  to  be 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  his 
elevation  to  the  British  peerage  announced. 

11th. — Second  Conference  organized  by 
Indian  Mathematical  Society  held  in  Bombay, 
the  president  Prof.  A.  C.  L.  Wilkinson,  dealing 
in  his  address  specially  with  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  secondary  schools  and  with 
the  policy  of  complete  separation  in  teaching 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry. 

13th. — Indian  Science  Congress  opened  in 
Bombay.  f 


18th. — Death  of  H.  M.  the  Emperor's  youn- 
gest son,  Prince  John. 

20th. — Council  of  Princes  in  Delhi,  opened 
by  H.  E.  the  Viceroy. 

22nd. — Bombay  mill  strike,  millowners  making 
large  concessions,  a  measure  they  were  led  to 
take  partly  by  grave  epidemic  of  cholera  arising 
from  insanitary  condition  of  mill  labourers' 
quarter  of  the  city,  owing  to  population  of  those 
parts  remaining  about  their  homes  instead  of 
going  to  their  mills.  Cholera  deaths  to-day  311. 

26th. — Partial  settlement  of  Bombay  mill 
strike  ended. — Hon.  Mr.  Surendranath  Banerjee 
unveiled  portrait  of  late  Dr.  Dadabhoy  Naoroji 
in  Bombay  University  Convocation  Hall. 

31st. — Government  of  India  announced  that 
owing  to  high  prices  of  cotton  cloth  necessity 
has  arisen  for  manufacture  of  standard  cloth 
and  that  Cotton  Cloth  Act  of  1918,  providing 
for  its  compulsory  manufacture  on  Government 
order  by  Indian  cotton  mills,  would  immediately 
be  put  into  operation,  output  of  five  per  cent,  of 
looms  being  taken  up  monthly  in  first  instance 
— Public  Meeting  of  Bombay  ladies  of  all  com- 
munities decided  on  formation  of  Bombay 
Women's  Council  for  social  and  other  suitable 
public  work,  thus  continuing  usefulness  of 
organisation  of  women's  services  during  war. 


FEBRUARY. 


1st. — Mining  and  Geological  Institute  in 
India,  annual  dinner  at  Calcutta,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Lathbury,  new  President,  in  chair. 

2nd. — ^Announced  by  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  that  in  accordance  with  proposal  made  in 
Report  of  Secretary  of  State  and  Viceroy  on 
Indian  Constitutional  Reforms  following  com- 
mittee appointed  to  enquire  into  organization 
of  India  Office  and  relations  between  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council  and  Government  of  India  : — 
Marquis  of  Crewe,  Chairman  ;  H.  H.  Aga  Khan, 
Viscount  Esher ;  Lord  Inchcape  ;  Mr.  B.  N . 
Basu ;  Sir  J.  B.  Brunyate ;  Lieut.-Colonel 
Godfrey  Collins  ;  Mr.  Harry  Goshng  ;  Professor 
A.  B.  Keith,  Edinburg  University.  Mr. 
Evelyn  Murray,  Secretary. 

6th. — Imperial  Legislative  Council  at  Delhi, 
H.  E.  the  Vicreroy  presiding  and  opening  pro- 
ceedings with  lengthy  speech. — Hon'ble  Sir 
W.  Vincent,  Home  Member,  introduced  Bill 
(afterwards  known  as  the  Rowlatt  Bill)  to  make 
provision  in  special  circumstances  to  supple- 
ment ordinary  criminal  law  and  for  exercise  of 
emergency  powers  by  Government. 

7th. — Obituary  :  General  Sir  John  Watson, 
V.C.,  G.C.B.,  formerly  of  Bombay  Army  and 
old    mutiny  veteran. — Viceroy's  Legislative 


Council,  Rowlatt  Bill,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, referred  to  Select  Committee. 

9th. — H.  E.  Governor  of  Bombay  arrived  in 
Karachi  on  official  visit  to  Sind. 

13th. — Initial  Meeting  of  Moderate  politicians 
in  Bombay  decided  to  form  Western  India 
National  Liberal  Association. — Bombay  Go- 
vernment in  a  communique  stated  lines  on 
which  they  were  prepared  to  assist  in  financing 
Co-operative  Housing  Societies. 

19th. — Imperial  Legislative  Council. — Hon  . 
Sir  James  Meston,  Finance  Member, 
introduced  Excess  Profit  Tax  Bill,  which  was 
referred  to  Select  Committee. — Secretary  of 
State  annoimced  revised  rate  of  pay  for  officers 
of  Imperial  Indian  Police  from  rank  of  Deputy 
Inspector-General  downwards. 

20th.— H.  M.  HabibuUah  Khan,  Amir  of 
Afghanistan,  shot  dead  while  asleep  at 
.lelalabad. 

23rd. — Celebration  of  20th  anniversary  of 
opening  of  St.  Thomas*  Cathedral,  Bombay, — 
Verdict  given  for  defendant  with  costs  in 
case  brought  in  London  against  Sir  Valentine 
Chirol  by  Mr.  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  for  defa- 
mation, the  action  arising  from  Sir  V.  Chirol's 
description  of  Mr.  Tilak's    political  activities. 
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3rd. — Official  Afghan  reports  announced 
that  Sardar  Narsrulla  Khan,  Naib-us-Saltanah, 
had  renounced  his  claims  to  the  Throne  of  1 
Afghanistan  and  sworn  allegiance,  with  all  : 
civil,  military  and  religious  representatives,  to  ( 
Sardar  Amanulla  Khan,  Ain-Ud-Daula,  third  i 
son  on  His  late.  Majesty  Habibulla  Khan.  j 

4th. — Lord  Sinha  of  Eaipur  delivered  maiden  ' 
speech  in  House  of  Lords  and  received  warm 
congratulations    from    various    peers   on  his 
appearance. 

6th. — Bombay  Municipal  Corporation  un- 
animously resolved  to  present  address  of  wel- 
come to  Right.  Honorary  Admiral  Viscount 
Jellicoe  of  Scapa  on  his  approaching  visit  to 
Bombay. 

8th — 10th. — Imperial  Legislative  Council, 
Budget  Debate. 

10th. — H.  E.  Governor  of  Bombay  formally 
opened  Exhibition  of  War  Relics  and  Naval 
Pictures  in  Royal  College  of  Science,  Bombay. — 
Government  of  India's  report  on  Indian 
Education  in  1917-18  published.  It  showed 
general  increase  of  pupils  and  increase  of  4,164 
in  the  number  of  schools,  the  percentage 
of  those  under  instruction  having  risen  from 
3.2  to  4*26  per    cent,  of  population. 

11th. — Imperial  Legislative  Council  Budget 
Dis  cuss  ion — Non  -  o  ffi  cial  res  olutions — Go  vem  - 
ment  of  India  announced  despatch  of  their 
first  despatch  to  Secretary  of  State  dealing 
with  general  principles  of  Reform  Scheme  had 
been  despatched. 

12th. — Imperial  Legislative  Council — H.  E. 
Commander-in-Chief  obtained  leave  to  introduce 
Bill  to  extend  operation  of  Indian  Defence 
Force  Act,  1917,  this  being  interim  measure 
to  meet  immediate  requirements  pending  con- 
stitutional organisation  and  training  of  force 
that  will  be  required  to  replace  the  Indian 
Defence  Forces  under  post  helium  conditions. — 
Hon'ble  Sir  William  Vincent,  Home  Member, 
moved  consideration  of  Select  Committee's 
report  on  Emergency  Powers  (Rowlatt)  Bill 
on  which  there  was  considerable  debate. — 
Hon'ble  Sir  James  Meston,  Finance  Member, 
presented  Select  Committee's  report  on  Excess 
Profits  Duties  Bill. 

14th. — Lord  Jellicoe  landed  in  Bombay — 
Imperial  Legislative  Council. — Debate  on 
Rowlatt  Bill  continued  till  8-30  p.m.,  when 
consideration  of  Select  Committee's  report  was 
concluded. 


18th. — ^Imperial  Legislative  Council. — Rowlatt 
Bill,  now  become  the  Anarchical  and  Revolu- 
tionary Crimes  Bill,  finally  passed  by  35  votes  to 
20. — Government  of  India  announced  suspension 
of  Central  Recruiting  Board  and  establishment 
in  its  place  of  an  Indian  Soldiers'  Board  to  look 
after  interests  and  welfare  of  serving,  disabled, 
or  diseased  Indian  soldiers  and  non-combatants 
and  their  dependents. — Government  policy  of 
largely  expanding  long-distance  telephone  com- 
munications in  India  announced — Lord  and  Lady 
Willingdon  left  London  en  route  to  Madras, 
to  Governorship  of  which  Lord  Willingdon 
appointed. 

19th. — Imperial  Legislative  Council — Excess 
Profits  Duties  Bill  passed. — Bill  to  supplement 
Punjab  Courts  Act,  1918,  lo  facilitate  Punjab 
Provincial  Bill  for  establishment  of  a  High 
Court,  introduced  and  passed  through  all  stages. 

20th. — Bombay  Branch  of  European  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  meeting  specially  considered 
proposed  political  reforms,  Chairman  announcing 
that  the  Association  proposed  to  lay  before 
Government  the  views  of  Europeans  throughout 
India  on  the  subject. 

21st. — Imperial  Legislative  Council. — Indian 
Budget  in  its  final  form  presented,  and  Coimcil 
Session  concluded. 

25th. — H.  E.  the  Viceroy  arrived  in  Baroda 
on  commencement  of  short  tour  to  several 
Native  States,  this  being  first  Viceregal  Visit  to 
Baroda  since  1909. 

26th. — Special  Meeting  of  Calcutta  Branch  of 
European  Association.  Mr.  T.  W.  Welby, 
Secretary,  gave  address  on  political  reforms 
and  discussion  on  same  subject  followed.  It 
was  announced  that  the  Association  had  8,000 
members  and  were  admitting  ladies  to  member- 
ship— H.  E.  Governor  of  Bombay  arrived  at 
Ahmedabad  in  commencement  of  brief  tour  in 
Gujarat,  specially  in  famine  districts. 

27th. — H.  E.  Viceroy  in  course  of  his  tour 
arrived  at  Hyderabad,  Deccan. 

30th. — Farewell  banquet  in  Madras  to  H.  E. 
the  Governor  and  Lady  Pentland. 

31st.-^A"Day  of  humiliation    and  prayer" 
was  observed  in  Delhi  when  masses  of  people,  at 
[  instigation  of  political  agitators,  demonstrated 
I  against  Rowlatt  Act,  the  mob  became  riotous 
and  military  had  to  fire  upon  them. 


1st. — Bombay  Government  issued  a  note 
reviewing  famine  situation,  showing  that  though 
practically  all  districts  in  Presidency  are 
affected,  general  conditions  of  people  continued 
on  whole  satisfactory,  relief  measures  being 
adequate  and  provision  for  necessary  medical 
relief  in  case  of  outbreak  of  disease  having  been 
made. 


2nd. — Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  annual 
meeting.  Chairman,  Hon.  Mr.  M.  N.  Hogg, 
specially  urged  shorter  hours  and  better  hous- 
ing for  working-classes  in  the  city  and  warned 
European  community  of  necessity  of  their 
taking  more  active  part  in  political  life. 

6th. — Meeting  to  protest  in  Bombay  against 
recent  legislation  to  deal  with  anarchical  and 
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revolutionary  crime  in  India,  Mr.  M.  K.  Gandlii!  for  labour  conditions  in  India  and  other  countries 
addressing  large  crowd  of  people  who  came  to !  differing  in  this  respect  from  those  of  the  West, 
bathe  on  the  sea-face  in  the  morni^ng^  Uth.-Martial  Law  proclaimed  in  Lahore 

shopkeepers  and  gharriwalas   keepmg  holiday  ^  ^  Amritsar  districts,  Government  of  India 
in  response  to  his  appeal  for  suspension  in  .  .        . ,  .^'^P^;^^^^ 
business  in  the  city  for  purposes  of  prayer  and ;         '.^^^^^^^  ^  ^P^^  rebellion 

fasting.  I 

16th. — H.  E.  the  Governor  of  Bombay  having 
7th.—Satyagraha  Sabha  in  Bombay  decided  |  summoned  large  gathering  of  representative 
to  start  publication  and  dissemination  of  pro-  citizens  of  Bombay  warned  them  that  the 
scribed  literature  and  Mr.  M.  K.  Gandhi  and  fjisqnietitude  over  the  Rowlatt  Act  was  being 
others  sold  literature  of  this  kind  in  the  streets,!  exploited  by  people  with  dangerous  aims  and 
object  being  to  protest  against  recent  legislation  urged  that  leaders  of  public  opinion  should 
for  dealing  with  anarchy  and  revolution.  announce  their  disapproval  of  the  revolutionary 

^..XT-     ,r  ^    ^    jt-.     -Ill    X      IT     spirit  and  set  their  faces  against  doctrines  of 

Ip.—Mr  M  K.  Gandhi,  while  travelling  j^.^lessness  being  taught.  He  assured  them 
by  tram  to  the  Punjab  to  take  part  m  political  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order 
activities  there,   was  served  with  an  order  by !  ^^.o^l^i  discharge  its  own  duty  with 

the   Punjab   Government  forbiddmg  him  to .  ^j^^       I     o^^^.^     its  command, 
enter  the  Province  and  on  his  refusal  to  obey,  1 

was  taken  from  his  train,  placed  in  another  17th.— Order  and  peace  practically  restored 
and  returned  to  Bombay.  Great  excitement }  in  Delhi,  Amritsar  and  surrounding  districts  as 
was  caused  in  various  parts  of  India  by  reports ,  result  of  measures  taken  under  Martial  Law. 
that  he  had  been  arrested  Disturbances .  igth.— Mr.  M.  K.  Gandhi,  in  view  of  sudden 
occurred  m  Bombay  Ahmedabad,  Lahore  and  j  outbreaks  in  various  parts  of  Bombay  and 
Amritsar  several  English  people  bemg  murdered  ipu^^  advis  ed  Satyagrahis  temporarily  to 
m  Amritsar,  while  at  Viramgam  the  Aval  j  g^gpend  the  disobedience  of  civil  laws  in  which 
Karkun  was  burned  live.  i had  formerly  encouraged  them. 

11th. — Lord  Sinha  at  opening  of •  Peace  Con-  25th. — Bombay  Millowners'  Association  an- 
ference  in  Paris  announced  that  representatives  nual  meeting.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  N.  Wadia, 
of  India  whole-heartedly  accepted  the  Labour  laid  stress  on  necessity  of  ameliorating  condition 
Convention  now  that  it  made  special  allowance  of  millworkers  in  Bombay. 


MAY. 

2ud. — Afghan  troops  invaded  British  tcrri-  ICth. — Reports  of  Franchise  Committee  and 
ory  beyond  Khaiber  Pass  under  order  of  new  Committee  on  Division  of  Functions,  in  con- 
\inir,  AmanuUa  Khan.  'nection  with  new  reform  scheme,  published. 

3rd.— Government  of  India,  in  response  to :  ^i—17h.— Afghans  heavily  defeated  at 
ccent  recommendation  by  Imperial  Legislative j^^^^^- 

Jouncil,  announced  appointment  of  a  Committee'  22nd.— Indian  Budget  introduced  in  House  of 
o  investigate  prison  administration,  with  Commons.  King's  Birthday  Honours  List  in 
pecial  reference  to  recent  legislation  and  ex-  India  included  two  G.C.S.I.,  two  K.C.S.I., 
)erience  in  western  countries.  7  C.S.I. ,  4  K.C.I. E.,  31  CLE.,  3  K.B.E.,  2 

TV      u-i-  f  D  -^^  1  ^         f       D.B.E.,  29  C.B.E.,  92  O.B.E.,  171  M.B.E.,  and 

12th.— Demobilisation  of  British  troops  from  numerous  lesser  distinctions. 
Mesopotamia  and  India,  with  certain  exceptions,! 

topped  on  account  of  Afghan  War— Lieutenant- !  26th.— Government  of  India's  Despatch  on 
rovernor  of  Punjab  (Sir  Michael.  O'Dwyer)  atiKeform  Scheme,  after  considering  opinion  of 
fovernment  House,  Lahore,  received  farewell i Provincial  Governments  and  various  pubhc 
ddresses  from  deputations  representing  various  bodies  and  others,  published, 
ommunities  who  paid  tribute  to  his  statesman-!  29th.— Announced  by  Government  of  India 
hip  aiid  expressed  satisfaction  that  his  Honour  that  Secretary  of  State  had  appointed  official 
ad  firinly  nipped  in  tlie  bud  the  rebellion  ..^d  non-official  committee  to  consider  and 
ecentlybrokeoutm  theProvince.    Sir  Michael,.^  u        Indian  Cnrrencv  and  Exchange 

^plying,  regretted  that  despite  his   warnings  Ip^.^j^jj^j^^g*  ^  v^iwu^t. 

xcitem'ent  of  the  passions  of  the  people  had  led  | 

D  rebollion  and  necessitated  the  proclamation  of '  30th.— India  Kefurms  Bill  published  by 
tartial  Law,  but  said  the  evil  of  Martial  Law  Parliament. 

^as  better  than  the  greater  evil  of  Mob-law.  j  Secretary  of  State  issued  explanatory  memo- 
[e  bade  larewell  to  the  Province.  |randum  regarding  Indian  Befoms  BilL 

Secretary  of  State  for  India  raised  price  ofi  31st. — Violent  cyclonic  storm  passed  over 
ouncil  Drafts  from  Is.  M.  to  Is.  Arabian  Sea.  It  continued  until  gnd  June, 

25 
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JUNE. 


Srd.-^Amir  Amaiiulla  Khan  sent  in  letter,] 
dated  28th  May,  asking  for  peace. -^Govern -I 
ment  replied  to  question  in  House  of  Commons' 
that  Sir  Sankaran  Nair  resigned  ^Membership  of, 
Viceroy's  Executive  Council  because  he  differed 
from  his  colleagues  regarding  continuance  ofj 
Martial  Law  in  the  Punjab.  | 

4th.— Government  of  India  inforjued  Amir 
terms  on  which  they  would  grant  armistice. 

5th. — Afghan  Commander-in-Cliief  retired 
hurriedly  in  front  of  British  troops,  leaAing 
much  munitions  and  stating  that  the  Amir  had 
ordered  him  to  suspend  hostilities. 

9tli. — Government  of  India  on  advice  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Punjab  abrogated 
Martial  Law  in  that  Province  as  from  midnight, 
except  in  regard  to  certain  areas  where  its 
maintenance  was  considered  necessary  for 
military  reasons. 


5th. — Secretary  of  State  (]\Ir.  Montagu) 
moved  second-reading  of  the  Government'  of 
India  Bill  in  Commons. 

15th.— An  English  (Vickers-Yimv-RoUs 
Koyce)  biplane,  700  h.p.,  landed  at  Clifden 
(Galway)  after  a  16-hour  flight  across  Atlantic- 
from  Newfoundland,  piloted  by  Captain  J. 
A  Icocks  D.S.C.,  and  navigated  by  Lieu'tenant  A. 
\Y.  Brown,  both  of  whom  were  knight- d  by  H. 
M.  the  King  Emperor  on  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, by  air  next  day.  (Sir  J.  Alcock  was  killed 
while  trying  a  new  machine  six  weeks  later.) 

17th. — Parliamentary  Bill  for  authorising 
new  constitutional  reforms  in  India  officially 
issued  to  press  in  India. 

25th. — Xews  published  of  abortive  attempt 
of  Amir  of  Afghanistan  to  obtain  financial 
assistance  from  Bolshevists  at  opening  of 
hostilities  against  India. 

28th. — German  Peace  Treaty  signed  in  Paris. 


JULY. 


1st. — Governor  of  Bombay  arrived  Ahmed- 
nagar  at  commencement  of  brief  Deccan  tour. 

2nd. — English  airship  E.--34,  commander 
Major  G.  H.  Scott,  left  Scotland  for  flight  to 
New  York  and  back. 

3rd. — House  of  Commons  passed  by  336 
votes  to  23  appointment  of  members  to  Lords 
and  Commons  Joint  Committee  on  India  Re- 
forms Bill. 

English  airship  II.-34  reached  Mineola,  near 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  having  completed  the 
passage  from  England  witliout  assistance. 

7th. — Bombay  Legislative  Council,  Poona, 
H.  E.  the  Governor  presiding. — Peace  Congra- 
tulations to  His  Majesty.  Budget  discussion. 

3th. — Bombay  Legislative  Council. — Bill  fur 
tlier  to  amend  the  Government  occupants 
(Sind)  Act,  1919,  passed  through  all  stages. — 
Private  Resolutions. 

9th, — Bombay  Legislative  Council. — Private 
resolutions.    Sessions  closed. 

12th. — R — 34  landed  at  Pu,lham,  near  London, 
after  successful  return  voyage  from  America. 


14th. — Government  published  summary  of 
proposals  by  Committee  on  Home  Administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs,  main  recommendations 
being  for  substitution  of  Advisory  Committee  for ' 
Secretary  of  State  in  place  of  India  Council  and, 
recommendation  against  establishment  of  Select 
Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Indian, 
affairs. 

16th. — Parliamentary  Joint  Committee  on 
Indian  Reforms  Bill  held  first  sitting. 

17th. — H,  H.  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  arrived 
in  Bombay  on  return  from  Peace  Conference^ 
and  was  accorded  cordial  reception  by  some 
leading  Indian  Princes  who  came  to  Bombay 
to  meet  him  and  given  reception  by  Western 
India  National  Liberal  Association. 

19th. — Festivities  in  celebratioli  of  Pea© 
observed  throughout  India  in  common  wit] 
rest  of  British  Empire. 

25th. — Governor  of  Bombay  reached  Belgauni 
at  commencement  of  tour  in  Southern  Mahratta 
Country. 

26th. — Sir  Hamilton  Grant,  representing 
Government  of  India,  and  Afghan  Delegates, 
met  at  Rawalpindi  to  discuss  peace.  ' 


AUGUST. 


2nd. — H.  M.  King-Emperor  specially  reviewed 
at  Buckingham  Palace  Indian  Contingent 
which  arrived  too  late  to  participate  in  Peace 
Celebrations. 

4th. — Despatch  by  H.  E.  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India  on  part  played  by  India,  including 
Native  States,  in  prosecution  of  war  published 
in  India. 

8th. — Peace  with  Afghanistan  signed  at 
Rawalpindi, 


23rd. — Obituary  :  Rt.  Rev.  Aloysius  Gyr,  S.  J. 
Administrator  Apostolic  in  Bombay.— Boundary 
Commission  establshefl  by  Aighan  Peace 
Treaty  for  delimitation  of  ludo-Atgluui  froniicr 
west  of  Khaiher  licgan  work. 

30th. — Deputation  to  Secretary  of  State  in 
London  regarding  treatment  of  Indians  in 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Surendranath  Banerjce 
read  a    statement    outlining    latest  position. 


9th.  Report  of  Calcutta  University  Com-  Secretary  of  State  said  Commission  of  Inquiiy  ; 

mission  of  1917-19  published,  report  proper|Pron((ised  by  South  Africa  offered  best  hope  of  ^ 
and  members'  minutes  comprising  five  volumes  satisfactory  solution  and  he  had  suggested  not  f 
of  2,025  pages  and  stating  that  their  anotheria  domestic  but  an  Imperial  inquiry  and  had  ii 
eight  volumes  not  yet  ready.  asked  that  Indian    Government  shouild 

°llth. — Secretary   of    State    raised    private| directly  represented    on  Commission  by    '  i 
Council  BUls  from  ly.  M.  to  Is.  lOd,  lofficialand  one  non-official. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


3rd. — Imperial  Legislative  Council,  H.  E.  the 
Viceroy  presiding,  Simla.  The  Viceroy  in 
opening  the  proceedings  spoke  for  over  an 
hour. — The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Shafl  introduced  the 
Sea-Customs  Act  Amendment  Bill,  the  Provident 
Funds  Act  Amendment.  Bill  and  the  Census 
Bill  (for  a  Census  in  1921).— The  Hon'ble 
Mr.  W.  Wilson  brought  a  Bill  to  Amend  the  Indian 
Neutralization  Act  1852  and  a  Bill  to  provide 
for  more  Effectual  Control  over  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Charitable  and  Religious  trusts. 


12th. — The  Indian  Peace 
London  to  return  to  India. 


Contingent  left 


15th. — Bombay  Provincial  Co-operative 
Conference  opened  in  Poona,  H.  E.  the  Go^^mor 
presiding.  His  Excellency  commented  upon 
extraordinary  progress  made  by  co-operation 
in  the  Presidency  and  warmlv  pVaised  the  work 
of  Mr.  n.  B.  Ewbank,  I.C.S.,  Registrar.— Imperial 
Legisjative  Council.    Private  Resolutions. 

IGth  and  17th. — Imperial  Legislative  Council. 


4th. — Annual  Report    of  the    new  Bombay  i  Private  Resolutions. 

industries  in  the  Presidency.  Bombay    District  Municipal    Act,    1901,  in- 

8th. — Constantinople  report  states  that  the  j  troduced. — Important  speech  by  Lord  Curzon 
Turkish  Government  propose  to  sell  the  famous  |  at  Government  Banquet  in  London  to  the 
Peacock  Throne  of  Delhi  for  £750,000.  It  was  {  Persian  Foreign  Minister  explaining  and  justify- 
pointed  out   that   the    Peacock  Throne  which  ing  the  new  anglo  Persian  Agreement. 

stiSts  ll^'l^mr"'"'''^^''''  19th.~Bombay  Legislative  Council.-Private 

still  exists,  IS  a.  leheran.  |  jtesolutions.— Imperial      Legislative  Council. 

9th. — Full  text  of  new  Anglo-Persian  argee- :  Punjab  Indemnity   Bill  Debate, 
ment  published  in  India  '    oo  i     t       •  i  t    •  i  x-     n  ^  .  . 

T       .  ,  ^    .  ,  X.      n       M     ^  i    23rd.— Imperial  Legislative  Council.  Private 

10th.— Imperial  Legislative  Council.— On  the  rRgsolutions.— Sir  George  Buchanan  opened  a 
motion  of  the  Hon'ble  m.  Sarma  a  resolution  |  lively  discussion  in  the  Times  on  administrative 
tendering  enthusiastic  and  loyal  devotion  and  policy  in  Mesopotamia,  contending  that  money 
allegiance  to  H.  M.  the  King  Emperor  on  the ;  was  being  wastefully  expended  on  schemes 
completion  of  peace  and  conveying  the  thanks  ^hich  could  not  become  profitable  within  a 
of  the  people  of  India  to  the  Army  and  Navy  1  prolonged  period, 
and  Air  Force  for  their   services    during  the 


24th  and  25th. — Imperial  Legislative  Council. 
Numerous  minor  bills  recently  introduced  were 
'     Punjab  Indemnity   Bill  passed. 


25th. — Government  of  India  in  letters  to  the 


war,  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

11th. — Imperial  Legislative  Council. — Bills 
introduced  to  amend  the  Indian   Coinage  Act, 

the  Cantonments  Act,  the  Cinematograph  Act,  

to  remove  Restriction  on  the  Withdrawal  j  Chambers  of  Commerce  outhned  their  policy 
of  Capital  from  the  Money  Market  by  Compan-  regarding  civil  aviation,  its  principle  features 
ies  and  to  amend  the  Indian  Merchant  Shipping  j  being  encouragement  of  one  large  organization 
Act,  the  Indian  Tariff  Act  and  the  Indian  Arms  for  inaugurating  and  maintaining  a  mail  ser  vice 
Act. — The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Shafl  introduced  the 'throughout  the  land  and  that  the  air-transport 
Dacca  University  Bill,  which  was  received  with 'organization  should  not  be  dependent  on  any 
general  approval.  (particular  aircraft  construction  company. 


OCTOBER. 


13th. — Indian  Railway  Conference  opened 
at  Simla,  Col.  Cameron  presiding. 

16th. — Government  of  India  in  a  Resolution 
defined  the  conditions  under  which  the  members 
of  the  public  services  may  resign  their  appoint- 
ments. 

18th. — Government  of  India  published  im- 
portant Canadian  and  Austrahan  Official  Com- 
munications relating  to  the  reciprocity  resolu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Conference  regarding 
emigration  from  India  to  the  British  Dominions, 
the  correspondence  showing  that  they  endorsed 
the  reciprocity  principle. 

21st. — H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  at  the 
meeting  of  his  Legislative  Council,  made  an 


important  speech  regarding  pohtical  reform 
in  India  and  the  relationship  between  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Native  States. 

22nd. — Government  of  India  announced  the 
appointment  of  two  special  Ofiicers  to  survey 
the  water  power  resources  of  India. 

28th. — ^Appointment  announced  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  William  Marshall  to  be  G.  O.  C, 
Southern  Command,  India. 

31st. — Committee  under  the  Presidency  of 
Lord  Hunter,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
recent  disorders  in  the  Punjab  and  other  parts 
of  India,  opened  its  public  sittings  in  Delhi. 
— H.  M.  the  Shah  of  Persia  arrived  in  England 
on  a  State  visit. 
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NOVEMBER. 


— I'oiirth  Conference  of  Indian  Princes 
Hud  Chiefs  opened  at  Delhi.  H.  E.  the  Viceroy 
preaided  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  and 
announced  that  it  was  intention  of  His  Majesty  s 
Government  to  call  into  being  a  permanent 
Chamber  of  Princes. 

5th— First  Oriental  Conference  opened  in 
Poona.  H.  E.  the  Governor  presiding  at  the 
opening.  Sir  R.  E.  Bhandarkar,  President 
of  the  Conference,  delivered  an  important 
address. 

10th.— Hon 'b!e  Mr.  W.  N.  Hailey,  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Delhi,  appointed  Member  otj 
the  Viceroy's  Council  in  succession  to  Sir  James 
Meston,  resigned  on  medical  advice,  Sir  James 
keston  being  raised  to  the  British  peerage. 

1 1th —Celebration  throughout  the  British 
Empire  of  the  signature  of  the  Armistice  with 
the  Germans  on  this  date  in  1918. 

12th.— Captain  Ross— Smith  left  England  in  a 
Vickers-Vimy  biplane  for  a  flight  by  way  of 
India  to  Australia. 

o  1st —Government  of  India  issued  full 
cabled' summary  of  the  main  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  Bill. 


23rd.— Government  of  India  announced  tii 
thev  had  decided,  with  approval  of  -Secretai 
of  State,  that  Germans  shall  be  prevented  from 
coming  to  India  during  a  specific  period  oi 
either  three  of  five  vears  after  the  conclusiou 
of  the  war,  the  matter  being  reserved  for  further 
;  inquiries  at  the  end  of  that  period  and  the 
prohibition  being  subject  to  no  exceptions 
j  unless  Government  of  India  were  satisfied  that 
there  were  special  reasons  justifying  admission. 

25th  —Captain  Ross— Smith  arrived  at  Delhi 
after  a  successful  flight  in  Tickers -Yimy  biplane 
from  England. 

27th.— Hon 'ble  Sir  George  Barnes  met 
Gommitt<?e  of  Bombay  Indian  INIerchants 
Chamber  and  Bureau  and  discussed  current 
question  with  them.— Announcement  made  that 
Government  approve  new  rates  of  pay  for 
ICS,  and  accept  principle  that  a  British- born 
civil  servant  in  India  and  an  India-born  civil 
servant  in  Britain  shall  receive  oversea? 
allowance,  besides  salary. 

30th— Pope  of  Rome  announced  appoint- 
ment of  Father  Alban  Goodier,  Jesuit  Mis- 
sionarv  in  India  and  Principal  of  St  Xavicr  s 
College,  Bombav,  after  the  removal  of  the 
German  fathers  at  the  outbreak  of  War  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Bombay. 


DECEMBER. 


3rd —Government  of  India  Bill  entered 
Committee  stage  in  House  of  Commons. 

5th —Government  of  India  Reform  Bill 
passed  third  reading  in  House  of  Commons  by 
agreement.— Hon 'ble  Sir  George  Barnes  recened 
in  Delhi  deputation  from  British  Guiana  sent 
to  India  to  negotiate  for  Indian  emigration 
to  that  part  of  the  Empire. 

10th.— Bombav  Legislative  Council.— Bombay 
Bill  further  to  amend  Bombay  Prevention  ol 
Gambling  Act,  1887,  passed  through  all  stages, 
object  of  Bill  being  to  suppress  bucket  shops. 
Hon'ble  Ebrahim  Rahimtulla  moved  the 
first  reading  of  Bill  to  provide  for  Constitution 
of  Village  Panchayats. 

11th— Bombay  Legislative  Council.  Village 
Panchayets  Bill  referred  to  Select  Committee.— 
Private  Resolutions. 

12th.— Bombav  Legislative  Council.— Private 
Resolutions.— House    of   Lords  unanimously 


passed  second  reading  of  Indian  Reform  Bills, 
Features  of  debate  being  remarkable  speech 
by  Lord  Sinha. 

13th.— Indian  Peace  Celebration  commenced|t 
continuing  for  three  days. 

18th —House  of  Lords  finally  passed  Indian 
Reform  Bills. 

25th.— H.  M.  King  Emperor  addressed 
lengthv  message  to  the  Viceroy,  Princes  and  his 
subjects  in  India,  announcing  the  enactment 
of  the  Reforms  Bills  and  showing  how  it  was  a 
natural  sequel  to  the  pohtical  development 
which  has  constantly  marked  progress  of 
British  rule  in  India. 

26th.— Indian   National  Congress  opened  at 
Amritsar. 

29th.— All-India  Moslem  League  annual  iji 
Session,  Amritsar.  j 

30th.— All-India  Moderate  Conference  annua4  ^ 
Session  commenced  in  Calcutta.  »= 
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llie  general  work  of  reference  in  one  compact 
volume  about  India  is  still  the  late  Sir  William 
W.  Hunter's  The  Indian  Emvire :  Its  Peovles. 
Hidory  and  Products  (Smith  Elder,  1893,  28/-) 
which  contaius  within  its  800  pp.  all  the  infor- 
mation,  excellently   arranged    and  indexed, 
that  the  general  reader  requires  about  this 
country.   Its  historical  sections  are  narticularly 
good  giving  a  rapid  and  comprehensive  bird's- 
eye-view  of  the  coiu-se  of  Indian  history  from 
the  advent  of  the  Mahomedans  in  the  eighth 
century  down  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.   Its  statistics  are  basea  on  the 
Census  of  1891  aud  are  therefore  somewhat  out 
of  date.    But,  with  this  slight  drawback  which 
can  be  remedied  by  consulting  the  latest  annual 
Statistical  Abstract "  (see  below),  it  gives  in 
the  compass  of  one  volume  a  comprehensive 
view,  neither  too  blurred  nor  too  diffuse,  of  the 
Indian  Empire  and  its  past  and  nresent  state. 
A  more  detailed  account  of  India  is  to  be  found 
in  the  first  four  volumes  of    TJie  Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India  (Clarendon  Press,  1907-08, 
6/-  each).    These  volumes,  which  are  introduc- 
wry  to  the  alphabetical  Gazetteer  (Vols.  V- 
XXIV),  are  an  expansion  of  Hunter's  one 
volume  work  mentioned  above ;  but  all  the 
chapters,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the 
history  of  British  Eule,  have  been  rewritten 
by  expert  writers  who  have  been  in  most  cases 
Indian  administrators  also.    The  statistics  in 
these  volumes  are  based  on  the  Census  of  1901 
The  second  volume  of  the  Oxford  Survey  of  the 
British  Empire  (Clarendon  Press,  1914,  14/-)  is 
mostly  devoted  to  India  and  contains  an  excel- 
lent concise  account  by  various  well  known 
writers  of  the  Indian  Empire  as  it  is  to-day. 
Ihe  statistics  of  this  volume  are  baser  on  the 
latest  Census  of  1911.    Sir  Thomas  Holdich's 
volume  on  India  in  the  "  Kegions  of  the  World  " 
Series  (Clarendon  Press,  1904,  7/6)  is  a  compact 
geographical  account  by  an  authoritative  writer 
The  same  author's  Gates  of  India  (Macmillan, 
10/.)  IS  a  useful  historical  and  geoKiapliical  work 
on  the  North- West  Frontier  of  India.  Dr.  Geoi^e 
Smith's  Student's  Manival  of  the   Geography  "of 
British  India  (Murray,  1882,  7/6)  may  still  be 
used  with  profit,  though  parts  of  it  are  obsol;^te. 
*  c-^r^^^o  Holderneos  (fourth)  edition,  1911, 
01  Sir  John  Strachey's  India,  originallv  published 
Ji  1888,  contains  the  best,  succino  account  of 
[ndian  administration  and  progress  (Macmillan, 
1911,  10/-).  The  same  editor's  little  book  in  the 
Home  L'ni vers  ity  Library,  Peoples  and  Problems 
)f  India  (Williams  and  Norgate,  1912,  1/-)  is  a 
iseful  introduction  to  the  study  of  present  day 

^^A?-,  t^tF  ^/         is  published 

13  A  ol  XXVI  of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  (sepa- 
•ately,  1.5/-  Clarendon  Press,  1909).  It  contains 
.6  general  and  18  provincial  maps  besides  16 
3lans  of  Cities,  including  3  of  Bombay.  2  of 
.alcutta  and  1  of  Madras,  Delhi,  Simla,  etc , 
'?,  • .  -^somewhat  older  though  still  excellent 
-tlas  IS  Constable's  Hand  Atlas  of  India  (Cons-  i 
able,  1893,  14/-).   It  has  60  maps  and  plans 
.nd  IS  accompanied  by  an  index  of  86  pp.  The 
ompanion  volume  Hand  Gazetteer  of  India  by  ' 
as.  Bartholomew  (Constable,  1894,  12/-)  is  a  I 
'ery  concise  gazett^jer  based  on  the  second  ' 


nMi"/  ^^^^  f  , Hunter's  Imperial  Gazetteer. 
h.vin  ^^'^h  ^""^  ^"""5  gazetteer,  though  still 
havmg  the  advantage  of  being  in  one  compact 
volume,  IS  Lethbridge  and  Wollaston's  revised 
abridgment  oi  Thornton's  Gazetteer  of  iS 
(W.  H.  Allen,  1888,  21/-). 

Official  Publications.— The  principal  official 
publications  of  general  interest  and  utility  are 
the  Annual  Parliamentary  Blue-Book  well 
known  as  The  Moral  and  Materij^l  Progress  and 
Condition  of  India  (issued  about  the  middle  of 
the  year,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1/6)  and  its 
Brfti^rT'T''r  statistical   JbJtract  Ir 

Biitish  India  (issued  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  about  1/6);  the  report  on  the  Census  of  1911 
(Vol.  I,  Calcutta,  Ks.  5,  Text,  Vol.  II  Annendix 

(4  Vol   Oilcutta)  Administrative,  Judicial  &c 
annual  Statemeiit  of  tJie  Trade  of  British  Indik 
with   Foreign   Countries   (Calcutta)   a^  the 
annual  0/  Tm^^  (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 

^/-)  ,  Financial  Statement  of  the  Government  o  f 
India ,  (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode)!  Eve/y  te^ 
years  is  issued  an  elaborate  review  of  the  period 
as  a  Decennial  number  of  the  Moral  and  Material 
blue-book  (noted  above),  and  thos??>y  j. ' s 
Cotton   (pub.   1885)  and   by   Sir  Athelstane 

?S  ^^"i^-  '^^^^        '^''^^^^y  valuable.  A 
aiemOTandum  on  some  of  the  Results  of  Indian 
Administration  dining  the  past  Fifty  Years  of 
British  Rule  n  India"  issiied  in  1909  by  the 

clutta'^fqil^'a^^'"^^  .Government  ^ress! 
Calcutta  1911,  six  annas,  in  a  handy  octavo) 
since  summary  of  the  improvements 

since  18o8.  A  new  pubhcat  on,  which  attemr>f-«i 
to  outline  the  administrative  pVoblfr^s  of  India 
^"^Si^^.^^^^  ^^^i^h  t^iey  are  being  met  was 
pubhshed  in  1919  under  the  title  of  India  in  the 
mm  1917-1918.  by  L.  F.  Ilushb?ook  Will£^^^^ 
(Government  Press,  Calcutta),  Re.  1.  ' 

Tr  n?^*^''-^/""^*  ^^'^^  ^^^e  fashion  to  call  James 
^hlU  History  of  British  India  (Vols.  I- VI  up 
^?TT^???'.^^"*'^^^*^on  by  B.  H.  Wilson  Vols 
yil-IX  index  Vol.  X.,  last  ed.  1858?  W  H* 
Allen)  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  *  but 
It  IS  out  of  date  and  in  parts  wrong-headed 
No  other  author  of  equal  ability  and  reVute  has' 
treated  the  subject  on  a  large  scaIe%Sgh  Sh- 
W  W.  Hunter  made  the  attempt  but  lived 
only  to  write  two  volumes  dealing  with  the 
first  century  of  the  English  in  India  up  to  1700 
(History  of  British  India,  Vols.  I-II,  1899-1900 

o?H?fwh'',^^^-^--  /  ^^'^^^^^y  historical  sketch' 
01  the  whole  period  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Alfred 
\  British  Dominion  in  //zr^m,  Murray 
1894,  latest  ed.  1907,  .5/-)  which  is  specially 

Biitish  dominion  in  India  grew  and  expanded 

^'.t^Tit^  ^^^"^  ^'''f,'^'^  founders  and 

was  not  as  is  generally  supposed  the  result  of 
a  happy  chance.  Another  excellent  and  interest- 
ing  sketch  is  contained  in  Uie  first  paA  of  the 
historical  Geography  of  India  by  P.  E.  Roberts 
who  had  assisted  Hunter  in  the  above  mentioned 
work  (Clarendon  Press,  1916,  6/6).  JMieg  Gabripll« 
Festings  two  works,  ivh^n  K  n^s  Zl  to  Sflhi 
(Blackwood,  1912,  7/6)  and  Stranaers  Withi^ 
the  Gate,  (Blackwood/  1914,  7/6)  K  populaj 
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accurate  presentment  of  the  Mughal  and  i 
British  periods.    Marshman's  History  of  India 
V6  Vols.,  Longmans,  1871,  22-6)  gives  an  excel-  j 
lent  account,  neither  too  detailed  nor  too  concise,  i 
of  the  whole  history  and  may  be  recommended  | 
as  the  most  readable  history  of  India  till  the  \ 
Mutiny.   There  is  an  abridgment  of  IVJars  man  j 
in   one   volume   (Blackwood,   6-  ).   Trotter's  | 
History  of  India,  recently  revised  and  brought  ! 
up  to  date  by  W.  H.  Hutton  (S.  P.  C.  K.,  1917,  i 
10/-)  is  a  good  and  accurate  compendium,  as  also  j 
is  Meadow^s  Taylor's  Students'  Manual  of  Indian  j 
History  (Longmans,  7/6)  which  has  long  been  i 
well  known  for  presenting  a  vast  amount  of  | 
facts  in  a  small  compass  and  in  an  agreeable  j 
style.    Tor  the  jMahomedan  period  the  standard  ; 
work  is  Elphinstone's  History  of  India  (Murray, 
16/-).    A  jnuch  more  elaborate  w^ork  for  the  | 
same  period  is  Sir  Henry  Elliot  and  Jas  Dowson's  , 
History  of  India  as  told  by  its  oion  Historians  | 
(8  Vols.,  1867-1877,  £  8-8-0)   giving  transla- 
tions of  the  chief  ISIahomedan  historians.   For  : 
the  pre-lMahoJnedan   period  Vincent   Smith's  j 
Early  History  o/ /nrfm  (Clarendon  Press,  3rd  ed., 
1914,  14/-)  is  the  latest  and  best  w^ork.  Mr. 
Vincent   Smith   is   also   the   author  of  The 
Oxford  History  of  India,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  end  of  19il  (Clarendon  Press).  Romesh 
Dutt's  History  of  Ancient  Civilisation  in  India 
(2  Volumes,  Trubner's  Oriental  Series,  21/-,  1893) 
and  IVIrs.  Manning's  earlier  work  Ancient  and 
Mediaeval  India  (2  Vols.,  1869,  30/-,  W.  H.  Allen) 
c'eal  mainly  with  literature  rather  than  history 
proper  though  they  give  a  more  or  less  vivid 
picture,  of  those  early  times. 

Historical  Biography— The  principal 
characters  of  Indian  liistory,  Hindu,  3Lahomedan 
and  British  such  as  Asoka,  Babar,  Akbar, 
Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Dalhousie,  etc., 
are  individually  treated  in  the  well  known 
Rulers  of  India  series  of  historical  and  biogra- 
phical monographs  (28  Vols.,  Clarendon  Press, 
1890-1902,  2/6  each).  In  the  English  Men  of 
Action  series  (Macmillan,  2/6  each)  there  are 
also  volumes  on  famous  Anglo-Indian  states- 
men, such  as  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  Warren  Hastings, 
Archibald  Forbes'  Harelock,  Sir  Richard  Temples 
Lord  Lawrence,  Sir  W.  Butler's  Charles  JS'apier. 
Among  biographies  of  Anglo-Indian  worthies  may 
be  mentioned  as  specially  interesting  and  valu- 
able Sir  George  Forrest's  Life  oj  Lord  Chve 
iCassell,  two  vols.,  1919),  Col.  Malleson's  Warren 
Hastings  (Chapman  and  Hall,  1894,  16/-), 
Bosworth  Smith's  Lord  Lawrence  (2  Vols.,  Smith 
Elder,  1883,  new  ed.,  Nelson's  scries,  1/-).  Herbert 
Edwardes  and  Merivale's  Sir  H.  Lawrence  (2 
Vols.,  Smith  Elder  1872),  Sir  W.  Hunter's  Lord 
Mayo  (2  Vols.,  Smith  Elder,  1875,  24/-),  Sir  W. 
Lee  Warner's  Lord  Dalhousie  (2  Vols.,  Macmillan, 
1904,  25/-),  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  Lord  Dufferin 
(2  Vols.,  Murrav,  1905,  new  ed.,  Nelson's  series 
1/-),  Marshman's  Sir  H.  Harelock  (Longmans, 
3/6),  Martineau's  Sir  Bartle  Frere  (2  Vols., 
IMurray,  1895,  32/-),  Mallet's  Earl  of  Northbrook 
(Longmans,  1910,  16/.),  Lord  Roberts'  Forty-one 
Years  in  India  (Macmillan,  1897,  new. ed.  6/-), 
Colebrooke's  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  (2  Vols., 
?i[urray,  1884,  25/-),  Trotter's  John  Nicholson 
(1897,  Murray,  2/6)  and  Bayard  of  lndia{0\itmm) 
(Blackwood  5/ •).  Among  noteworthy  works 
treating  of  recent  history  since  1858  are  Lovat 
Eraser's  India  vnder  Lord  Curzon  and  After 
(HeinmaDD,  i91l,  IC/-),  Lady  Betty  Balfovr's 


Lord  Lyiton's  Mian  Administration  (Longmans* 
1899,  18/-),  Sir  W.  Hunter's  Bombay,  1885-1900, 
a  Study  of  Indian  Administration  (Clarendon 
Press,  1892,  16/-\  Col.  Hanna's  Second  Afghan 
War  (3  Vols.,  Constable,  1899-1907,  36/-),  Official 
History  of  the  Second  Afghan  War,  (Murray, 
1905,  21/-).  Sir  John  Adye  Indian  Frontier 
Policy,  a  historical  sketch  (Macmillan  1897.  o/-), 
Trotter's  Mia  under  Victoria  (2  Vols.,  W.  H. 
Allen,  1886,  30/-). 

For  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  standard  history 
is  Kave  and  Malleson's  History  of  the  Indian  I 
Mutiny  (new  ed.  6  vols.  Longmans,  21/-).  Sir  i 
George  Forrest's  History  of  the  Mutiny  (4  vols., 
1904-1914,  Blackwood,  64/-)  gives  tlie  chief 
records  in  the  Indian  archives.  The  best 
one-volume  narratives  are  ^lalleson's  shorter 
work,  Indian  Mutiny  (in  ^Tessrs.  Sceley's 
"  Events  of  Our  Own  Times  "  series  5/-)  and 
T.  Rice  Holmes'  History  of  The  Indian  Mutiny 
(1883,  W.  H.  Allen,  new  ed.  Macmillan,  12/6). 

Constitution  and  Administration.— The 
constitution  of  the  Indian  Government  may  be 
said  to  be  in  a  flux,  as  important  and  far-reach- 
ing changes  are  under  discussion  and  will  be  car- 
ried out  w^ith  modifications  of  course  in  the  near 
future.  The  contemplated  changes  have  Ix^en 
embodied  in  the  Report  on  Indian  Constitu- 
tional Reforms,  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Viceroy  (the  Montagu-Chclms- 
ford  Scheme)  and  published  in  a  handy  ocl  avo 
(Government  Press,  Calcutta,  July  1918, 
one  rupee).  The  i^resent  books  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  will  have  to  be  thoroughly  revised 
when  these  or  other  changes  take  eQect.  At 
the  head  of  these  books  stands  Sir  Courtenay 
Ilbert's  "  The  Government  of  India  being  a 
Digest  of  the  Statute  Law  relating  thereto  with 
historical  introduction  and  explanatory  matter 
(Clarendon  Press,  1st  ed.,  1898  ;  2nd  edition, 
1907,  3rd  ed.,  1915, 14/-;  the  first  edition  contains 
important  constitutional  documents  such 
minutes,  despatches,  charters,  etc.,  covering.' 
130  pp.  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  subse-^ 
quent  issues.)  The  Digest  drawn  up  by  biij 
C.  Ilbcrt  many  years  ago  has  been  now  embodied 
in  the  main  in  the  "  Government  of  India  Ad 
of  1915",  which  contains  the  entire  body  ( 
law  relating  to  the  Government  of  India  aiu 
which  has  been  officially  issued  in  octavo  foin 
(price  Id.  Ejtc  and  Spottiswoode).  A  supph 
ment  to  Ilbert's  third  edition  gives  a  compansoi 
between  the  Digest  given  in  the  book  and  tin 
Act  (1916,  8rf.)  The  constitutional  document 
from  the  Regulating  Act  of  1773  down  to  tlu 
Consolidating  Act  of  1915  have  been  prmtec 
in  handv  form  in  P.  ]Mukerji's  Indian  Constitv . 
tional  Documents  (1915,  Calcutta,  Thac'kei; 
Spink,  Rs.  6) ;  of  the  second  ed.  Vol.  11,  Rs.  ■ 
has  been  issued  in  1918  containing  an  historica 
introduction  divided  into  two  parts  dealing 
with  English  political  institutions  and  tn- 
present  working  constitution  of  India,  in' 
important  constitutional  documents  have  beei 
also  included  in  A.  R.  Iyengar's  Indian  Consti 
tution  (1909,  2nd  enlarged  ed.  1913,  LoganathaJB 
Madras,  Rs.  3)  which  contains  an  historica 
view  of  the  various  administrative  institutions 
The  documentary  matter  extends  to  nearn 
'>50  pp.  Chesney's  Indian  Polity  (3rd  ed.  loy** 
Longmans)  gives  an  excellent  historical  viev 
of  the  system  of  administration  as  it  gre\\ 
up  from  the  early  days  of  the  Engliffh  in  InUiii 
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'lo^vn  to  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
I  entury ;  but  it  is  a  little  out  of  date  at 
j)rosent  and  will  be  mfich  jnore  so  in  the  future. 
Sir  William  Lee  Warner's  The  Citizen  of 
India  (1897,  Macmillan  2/6)  gives  in  brief 
outline  a  very  good  sketch  of  Indian  adminisi 
;  tration.  H.  A.  T).  Phillips  Our  Administru- 
liori  of  India  (1888,  W.  Thacker,  London  6/-) 

i  gives  an  account  of  the  Bevejiue  and  CoUecto- 
f  rate  Administration  in  all  departments,  and 

ii  though  this  is  done  with  special  reference  to 
i  Bengal,  it  is  more  widely  useful.  A  Mackenzie's 
j  Hoio  India  is  Governed  (1882,  Kegan  Paul,  2) 
'  s  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  Indian  constitution 

md  administration  and  of  England's  work  in 
India.  Tor  the  system  of  judicial  adininistra- 
tion  Herbert  Cowell's  History  mid  Constitution 
of  the  Courts  mid  LegislaHve  Authorities  in 
India  (1872,  2nd  ed.,  1884,  Thacker  Spink,  Cal- 
cutta, Bs.  6;  is  still  useful,  for  the  historical 
part. 

Economics,  Famines,  etc.— Padeu  Powell's 
Land  Eevenue  and  Tenure  in  P.ritisn  India 
2nd  ed.,  1907,  revised  by  Sir  T.  Holderness,  with 
in  appendix  added  in  1912,  5/-)  gives  an  account 
Df  land  revenue  systejn  in  India.  Sir  W. 
Hunter's  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal  (1868,  new 
id.,  1897,  Smith  Elder,  16/-^  and  his  Orissa  (2 
vols.,  1872,  Smith  Elder,  32/.)  «ive  a  eood  idea  of 
:he  economic  condition  of  eastern  India  when  it 
passed  under  British  llule.  J.  C.  Jack's  The 
Economic  Life  of  a  Bengal  District  (1916,  Cla- 
•endon  Press,  7/6)  is  an  economic  study  of  the 
people's  life  based  on  the  minute  data  collected 
rom  innumerable  families  for  the  record  of 
ights  of  Bengal  and  is  of  great  value  in  esti- 
nating  the  resources  of  the  peo])lc  and  the 
'conomic  results  of  British  rule.  Sir  Theodore 
toison*s  Industrial  Organisation  of  an  Indian 
Province  (1906,  Murray  10/6)  reviews  t>ie 
)rincipal  economic  facts  and  shows  their  relation 
0  the  abstract  science  of  economics.  The 
lutl.or  treats  specially  of  the  United  Provinces 

0  wliich  his  personal  observation  was  mainly 
onflned.  Morison's  Economic  Transition  in 
ndm  ^lQll,  Murray)  deals  with  the  development 
•I  industrial  and  economic  resources  of  the 
•ountry.  Komeeh  Dutt's  Economic  Historu 
f  India  under  Early  British  llule  (1902,  Kegaii 

'™  '  ^^^^  ^^''^^  the  Victorian  Age 
1904,  Kegan  Paul,  1904;  are  a  powerful  though 
ne-sided  indictment  of  British  economic  and 
ind  revenue  policy.  Butt,  who  is  a  staunch 
hampion  of  the  Permanent  Svstem  of  land 
enure  in  vogue  in  Bengal  and  of  its  introduction 
ito  other  parts  of  India,  in  his  Eamines  and 
Mnd  Assessments  in  India  (1899,  Kegan  Paul 
/6)  on  the  same  lines  asserts  that  famines 
id  due  to  the  land  policy  of  the  Government. 
)n  lH  amines  the  best  books  are  the  Heports 

1  the  Famine  Commissions  pub.  1885,  1887. 
898  (Eyre  and  Spottiwoode).  A  good 
arrative  of  the  last  gi-eat  famine  of  1809-1900 
i  to  be  found  in  Vaughan  Kash's  The  Great 
'amine:  its  causes  (1900,  Longmans.  6/.)  On 
he  earlier  great  Bengal  Eamine,  Sir  Bartle 
rere  s  TJie  Impending  Bengal  Famine,  and 
pw  to  prevent  future  famines  in  India,  (1874 
lurray,  5/-)  is  useful  and  suggestive.  Charles 
Jlair's  Indian  Famines  in  their  historical  and 
nancial  aspects  (1874,  Blackwood  5/-)  contains 
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ood  rcmarks  on  preventive  and  mitigating 
»ea?ures.   Loveday's  Sistori/  and  Economics 


wi"^?'/^'''''''''''  ^.  '  2/6)  is  a  later 
book  of  the  same  kmd.  lor  public  works. 
Ijailways,  etc.,  Thornton's  Indian  Public 
Works  (1875,  Kegan  Paul,  5/-)  MacGeorge's 
nays  m^i  Works  in  India  (1893,  Constable,  14/-). 
Horace  Bell  s  Railway  Policy  in  India  (1894  l2/-> 
Beakins  Irrigated  India  (1893,  Spon,'  8/6^) 
Buckley  s  /mj7«f  ion  Works  of  India  (1905  Spoil 
42/.)  Valentme  Ball's  Coal  Fields  of  India 
(new  edition,  1914,  Calcutta  )  Beport  of  S  e 
Irrigation  Commission  (1905,  Eyre  and  Spotti- 
'>  ooQe  J, 

On  Finance  the  work  of  the  Strachev 
I^^others  Sir  John  and  Sir  Bichard,  Iy'S 
^^f^.t'u^hc  Works  of  India  (1882,  Kegan  Paul! 
lO/O)  IS  valuable  as  describing  the  system  of 
Indian  Iinance  by  persons  who  had  intimate 
knowledge  and  personal  experience.  Reports 
?«oQ  o  'i^'^?  Currency  Committee,  1893  and 
1899,  and  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
administration  of  the  expenditure  of  India,  1900 
contain  a  vast  mass  of  useful  material  Indian 
Currency  (1878,  Longmans  2/.),  by  Dunning 
Macleod,  treats  of  the  means  of  introducing 
a  Gold  Currency  in  India,  and  of  extending 
Banking  and  Paper  Currency.  H.  J.  Tozer'? 
British  India  and  its  Trade  (1902)  gives  a  ^ood 
\uew  of  the  trade  and  surveys  its  growth  diirin*' 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Prof'' 
nooo  ^'^   ^^^^WH  Economics 

(1909,  Constable,  3/0)  and  Jadiiuath  Sarkar's 
Economics  of  British  India  (4th  ed.,  1917,  Sarkar 
?hP  cfcf  ^^^i""^*?^  ^^'^  introductions  to 

^ohL  ^-T^-  ^  ^^^'ies  of  lectures 

delivered  by  the  author  for  the  Bombay 
Govtrnment. 

..The  Protected  States.— ^bdlecon's  Native 
States  of  India  (1875,  W.  H.  Allen,  18/-),  gives 
an  historical  skcteh  of  the  various  states. 
1  he  author  was  then  connected  with  the  state 
of  IMysore  as  the  guardian  of  its  young  ruler 
The  work  of  another  official  who  was  connected 
^vlth  Mj'sore  as  its  Resident  at  the  end  of  his 
Warner.  Protected 
States  of  India  (2nd  ed.,  1910,  Macin^lan,  10/- 
1st  cd  1894  under  title  ''Protected  Prinies  of 
Inr  la  )  whilst  giving  what  he  calis  an  "Account 
01  India  under  Home  Rule  ",  chiefly  discusses 
the  question  of  the  position  of  tliese  states  in 
^^t-^  t?  the  British  Government.  A  Punjal^ 
officia  ,  Sir  aiarles  Tupper,  in  his  Our  Inddan 
Protectorate  (1898,  Longmans,  16/-)  similarly 
treats  of  the  relations  between  the  British 
Government  and  its  Feudatories,  but  goes  more 
into  the  past  and  has  instructive  chapters  on 
indigenous  home  rule  under  the  Mahrattas,  the 
Silvhs ,  the  Mahomedans ,  etc.  This  valuable  work 
is  now  thoroughly  out  of  print,  but  a  good 
vernacular  translation  in  Gujarati  bv  A  1^ 
Buch  (1900  Rajkot)  is  available.  Sir  Lepci 
Griftns  Punjab  Chiefs  (1865  Trubner)  and 
Rajas  of  the  Punjab  (1870,  2nd  ed.  1873,Trubner 
LO/-)  give  in  considerable  detail  the  history  of 
the  principal  Punjab  states  like  Patiala,  Kapur- 
thala,  ]Sabha,  etc.  Mcasy  prepared  a  new 
edition  of  the  former  book  (1889,  Allahabad 
r'hJ^Ti  ^z'?'"^  conipleted  it  by  anothe^ 
\hwfsancl  Immhes  of  Note  in  the  Punjab  (1890 
Allahabad,  Pioneer  Pre^s)  and  they  give  short 
notices  of-  all  the  ruling  chiefs  of  the  Punjab 
Aberigh  IMackay  who  was  tutor  to  the  Raja  of 
Ratlam    in   Central  India  and  Principal  of 
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Hajkuxuar  College  at  Indore,  wrote  on  the  Chiefs  1  relations   with   the   Nizajn  are  investigated 

oj  Central  India  (l^l^)  2i\\^  on  thQ  N (dive  Chiefs  in  H.  G.  Brigg's  The  Nizam   (2  vols.,  18fil, 

mid  their  States  in  IS77  (1878).    Both  books  Quaritch,  28/-)    and    Ha'^tings   Tracer's  Our 

are  noteworthy.    Aitchison's  Treaties,  Engage-  Faithful  All  1/:  the  Nizam  (I8Q0,  Stv if hBldei  IS/-), 

rnents  and  Sanads  relating  to  India  and  the  :  -The   relations   with  the  Gaekwar  of  Baro^ 

neighbouring   countries    (3rd   ed.,    1893,    11  '  are  exhaustively  treated  in  The  Guicomir  and 

volumes,  Calcutta.  Go\'enin3ent  Press,  Rs.  34)  his  Eelations  vnth  the  British  Government  (1863, 

is  the  standard  coHeotion  of  all  the  treaties  Education   press,  Bon^bay)  by  Col.  B.  "^^'aliace 

with     the    -Native    Feudatory    States.    The  '  who  was  Resident  at  Baroda, 
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There  are  about  146  Share  and  Stock  Brokers 
in  Bombay.  They  carry  on  business  in  the 
Brokers'  Hall,  bought  in  1899  from  the  funds  of 
the  Share  and  Stock  Brokers'  Association 

formed  to  facilitate  the  negotiations  and  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  Joint  Stock  securitie? 
promoted  throughout  the  Presidency  of  Bom- 
bay. Their  powers  are  defined  by  rules  and 
regulations  framed  by  the  Board  01  Directors 
and  approved  by  the  general  body  of  Brokers. 
The  Board  has  the  power  to  fix  the  rates  in 


Mr.  D.  D.  Kanga,  Mr.  Kaserwanji  Phcrozeshah 
Karani,  Mr.  Nagji  Motichand,  Mr.  Chunilal 
Veei:chand,  Mr.  Nanabhoy  Tullockchand,  Mr. 
Maneklal  Jethabhai,  Mr.  Dinsha  Bejunji  and  Mr. 
Jcliangh-  Bhikaji  (Secretary). 

At  first  the  admittance  fee  for  a  broker  was 
lis.  5  which  was  gradually  raised  to  Rs.  7,000. 
Tlie  fee  for  ths  Broker's  card  has  increased 
and  it  was  recently  sold  by  pubUc  auction  for 
lis.  21,800.  The  rules  of  the  Association  were 
revised  in  October  1916  and  from  the  New  Year 
the  purchaser  of  shares  has  to  pay  the 
stamp  and  transfer  fee  instead  of  the  seller. 
There  are  two  classes  of  Exchange  Brokers, 
Europeans  and  Indians,  the  latter  being  certi- 
fied for  recognition  by  the  native  Stock  Ex- 
change. Business  in  Government  Paper  and 
all  other  Trustees*  Authorised  Securities  is 
carried  on  under  the  rules  of  the  Bombay  Stock 
Exchange,  but  in  the  street  outside  the  hall. 

In  November  1917  a  second  Stock  Exchange 
was  opened  in  Bombay,  with  its  headquarters 
in  Apollo  Street.  Tiie  directors  of  this  exchange 
known  as  the  Bombay  Stock  Exchange,  Ltd., 
are  Mr.  Rameswardas  Birla,  llai  Bahadur  Sir 
Sarupchand  Hookamchand,  Kt.j  Mr.  Kastoorbhai 
M.  Nagarshett,  Mr.  Fatelichand  Ruiya,  Mr. 
Jyotendra.  I-.  Mehta,  Mr.  Shreeram  Jhoogun- 
vala,  Mr.  T.achhnandas  Daga,  Rai  Bahadur 
Jamnalal  Bachhraj,  Mr.  Madanlal  Chowdry, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Halai,  Mr.  Naranji  Dayal  and  Mr. 
Surbhai  G.  Desai  (ex-officio.). 

For  many  years  the  Calcutta  Share  Market 
liad  its  meeting  place  in  various  gullies  in  the 
business  quarter  and  was  under  no  control 
except  that  of  established  market  custom. 
In  1908  the  Calcutta  Stot^k  Exchange  Asso- 


ciation was  formed,  a  building  was  Iease( 
in  New  China  Bazar  Street  now  called  Roya 
Exchange  Place,  a  representative  committe( 
was  formed,  and  the  existing  trade  custom 
were  focussed  into  rules  drawn  up  for  the  con 
duct  ot  business.  Admittance  as  a  membe 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  by  vote  of  the  com 
mittee,  and  the  entrance  fee  is  at  presen 
Rs.  500.  The  market  custom  dift'ers  very  materi 
ally  from  that  of  most  other  Stock  Exchange 
since  there  are  no  settlement  days,  deUvery  ii 
due  the  second  day  after  the  contract  is  passec 
and  sales  of  securities  are  effected  for  the  mos 
part  under  blank  transfers.  Another  differenc! 
in  procedure  as  compared  with  the  Londo 
Stock  Exchange  is  that  there  are  no  "  Jobbers 
in  the  Calcutta  market.  The  Dealers  wh 
take  their  place,  more  or  less,  are  not  compellei 
to  quote  a  buyer's  and  a  seller's  rate  and  ar' 
themselves  Brokers  as  well  as  dealers,  callinl 
upon  the  Banks  and  other  clients  and  competiD 
with  Brokers.  •  | 

There  are  about  150  members,  besides  outsicj 
brokers,  the   former  consisting  of  European 
Jewish,   Marwari,    and   Bengalee   firms.  Til 
Marwaris  predominate    The   volume  of  bot 
fide    Investment    business    is  comparative 
small  and  insufficient  for  the  number  of  Broker 
The    principal    business    transacted   on  ti 
Calcutta  Stock  Exchange   is  connected  wi 
the  shares  in  Jute    Mills.    Coal  Companic 
Tea   Companies  registered  in  India,  Misc< 
laneous  industrial    concerns  (such  as  Papt 
Flour,  Sugar).    Railway  and  Transit  Compa 
ies   and    Debentures,    the   iatter  comprisi 
those  of  Industrial    concerns   and  Trustee 
Investment  Securities,   namely,  Municipal 
Port     Trust     Debetituies.      When  speci 
ative    operations    are    being    actively  eng 
ged  in,  which  frequently  take  the  form 
forward  contracts  for  deIi^'ery  in  three  montl 
time,  the  value  of  securities  changing  han  ' 
may  aggregate  as  much  as  a  crore  of  Rup(  [ 
per  month,  but  since  the  trade  is  not  consta 
and  one  year  differs  very  much   from  anoth-  ^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  what  the  avera  f 
annual    turn -over    would   amount   to.  T 
association  has  an  honorary   secretary  and  ' 
not  at  present  affiliated  to  the  Bengal  Chaml 
of  Commerce. 

There  are  two  lirms  of  Brokers  iu  Madr> 
and  a  Stock  Exchange  is  to  be  opened. 
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Rs.  a. 

Acknowledgment  of  Debt  ex.  R?.  20    ..    0  1 

Affidavit  or  Declaration  10 

Agreement   or   Memo,  of  Agreement— 

(a)  If  relating  to  the  sale  of  a  bill 

of  exchange  0  2 

(b)  If  relating  to  sale  of  a  Govern- 
ment security,  or  share  in  an  in- 
corporated company  or  other  body 
corporate — Subject  to  a  maximum 
of  Rs.  10,  a.  1  for  every  Rs.  10,000 
or  part. 

(c)  If  not  otherwise  provided  for  ..0  8 
Appointment  in  execution  of  a  power  . .  15  0 
irticles  of  Association  of  Company  . .  25  0 
irtides  of  Clerkship   250  0 

Award,  any  decision  in  writing  by  an 
Arbitrator,  other  than  by  an  Order  of 
the  Court.    Where  the  value  does  not 
exceed  Rs.  1,000,  same  duty  as  a  Bond. 
In  any  other  case  5  0 

Sill  of  Exchange  or  Promissory  Note 
payable  on  demand  0  1 

Where  payable  otherwise  than  on  demand 
but  not  more  than  one  year  after  dati'  ^  r 
sight — Not  exc.  Rs.  200,  a.  3  ;   ex  ^.  Rs. 
200,  not  exc.  Rs.  400,  a.  6  ;  exc.  Rs.  400, 
not  exc.  Rs.  600,  a.  9 ;  exc.  Rs.    600.  not 
exc.  Rs.  800,  a.  12 ;  exc.  Rs.  800,  not  exc. 
Rs.  1,000,  a.  15  ;  exc.  Rs.    1,000,  not  exc. 
Rs.  1,200,  R.  1  a.  2;  exc.  Rs.  1,200,  not 
exc.  Rs.  1,600,  R.  1  a.  8 ;  exc.  Rs.  1,600, 
not  exc.  Rs.  2,500,  Rs.  2,  a.  4 ;  exc.  Rs. 
2,500,  not  exc.  Rs.  5,000,  Rs.  4  a.  8 ;  exc.  [ 
Rs.  5,000,  not  exc.  Rs.  7,500,    Rs.  6  a.  12 ; 
exc.  Rs.  7,500,  not  exc.  Rs.  10,000,  Rs.  9  ;  ! 
exc.  Rs.  10,000,  not  exc.  Rs.  15,000,  Rs. 
13  a.  8 ;  exc.  Rs.  15,000,  not  exc.  Rs. 
20,000,  Rs.  18;  exc.  Rs.  20,000,  not  exc. 
Rs.  25,000,  Rs.  22  a.  8 ;  exc.  Rs.  25,000,  ' 
not  exc,  Rs.  30,000,  Rs.  27  ;  and  for  every  ' 
add.  Rs.  10,000,  or  part  thereof,  in  excess 
of  Rs.  30,000,  Rs.  9. 

Where  payable  at  more  than  one  year 
after  date  or  sight,  same  duty  as  a 
Bond.  Ka.  a 


Ul  of  Lading 


0  4 


ond  (not  otherwise  provided  for) — 

Not  exc.  Rs.  10  0  2 

Exc.  Rs.  10,  but  not  exc.  Rs.  50  ..04 

Exc.  Rs.  50,  but  not  exc.  Rs.  100     . .    0  8 

Up  to  Rs.  1,000,  every  Rs.  lOOor  part,    0  8 

For  every  Rs.  500  or  part,  beyond 

Rs.  1,000    2  8 

ond,  Administration,  Customs,  Security 
or  Mortgage  Deed — For  amount  not 

exceeding  Rs.  1,000,  same  duty  as  a 

Bond. 


Rs. 

In  any  other  case  .50 

Cancellation   5  o 

Certificate  or  other  Document  relating  to 
Shares   0  1 

Charter  VsiTty    10 

Cheque    0  1 

Composition — Deed    10  0 

Conveyance,  not  being  a  Trauj^fer— 

Not  exceeding  Rs.  50  0  3 

Exceeding  Rs.  50,  not  exceeding 
Rs.  100   10 

For  every  Rs.  100  or  part  in  excess  of 

Rs.  100  up  to  Rs.  1,000    . .       ..1  0 

For  every  Rs.  500,  or  part  thereof,  in 
excess  of  Rs.  1,000   5  0 

Copy  or  Extract — If  the  original  was  not 
chargeable  with  duty,  or  if  duty  with 
which  it  was  chargeable  does  not 
exceed  1  Rupee  0  3 

In  any  other  case  10 

Counterpart  or  Duplicate — If  the  duty 
with  which  the  original  instrument  is 
chargeable  does  not  exceed  one  rupee 
— The  same  duty  as  is  payable  on  the 
original.    In  any  other  case     . .  ..10 

Delivery  Order   0  1 

Entry  in  any  High  Court  of  an  Advocate 
or  Vakil   500  0 

In  the  case  of  an  Attorney    . .       . .  250  0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship       . .  ..60 

Divorce  . .       . .       . .  ..10 

Other  than  Will,  recording  an  adoption 
or  conferring  or  purporting  to  confer 
Authority  to  adopt  10  0 

Lease — Where  rent  is  fixed  and  no  pre- 
mium is  paid,  for  less  than  1  year,  same 
duty  as  Bond  for  whole  amount ;  not 
more  than  3  years,  same  as  Bond  for 
average  annual  rent  reserved  ;  over  3 
years,  same  as  Conveyance  for  conii- 
deration  equal  to  amount  or  value  of 
the  average  annual  rent  reserved  ;  for 
indefinite  term,  same  as  Conveyance 
for  a  consideration  equal  to  the  amount 
or  value  of  the  average  annual  rent 
which  would  be  paid  or  delivered  for 
the  first  ten  years  if  the  lease  continued 
so  long  ;  in  perpetuity,  same  as  Conve- 
yance for  consideration  equal  to  one- 
fifth  of  rents  paid  in  respect  of  first 
50  years.  Where  there  is  premium 
and  no  rent,  same  as  Conveyance  for 
amount  of  premium ;  premium  with 
rent,  same  as  Conveyance  or  amount 
of  premium  in  addition  to  the  duty 
which  would  have  been  payable  on  the 
lease  if  no  fine  or  premium  or  advance 
had  been  paid  or  delivered. 
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Rs.  a. 

Ldter — Allotmeut  of  Shares       . .  .,01 

Credit  0  1 

License   10  0 

Memo,  of  Association  of  Company — If 
accompanied  by  Articles  of  Association  15  0 
If  not  so  accompanied       . ,       . .  40  0 

Notarial  Act   10 

Note  or  Memo,  intimating  the  purchase 
or  sale — 

(a)  Of  any  Goods  exceeding  in  value 

Rs.  20  0  2 

(6)  Of  any  Stock  or  marketable  Secu- 
rity exceeding  in  value  Rs.  20 — 
Subject  to  a  maximum  of  Rs.  10,  a.  1 
for  every  Rs.  10,000,  or  part. 

Note  of  Protest  by  a  Ship's  Master        . .    0  8 

Partnership — Where  the  capital  does  not 

exceed  Rs.  500    2  8 

In  any  other  case       . .       . .        . .  10  0 

Dissolution  of    . .       . .       . .  ..50 

Policy  Of  Insurance — 

(1)  Sea — Where  premium  does  not 
exceed  rate  of  2a.,  or  ^  per  cent,  of 
amount  insured         . .       . .       . .    0  i 

In  any  other  case  for  Rs.  1,500  or  part 
thereof        ..   0  1 

(2)  For  time~¥0T  every  Rs.  1,000  Or 

part  insured,  not  exc.  6  months  . .  0  2 
Exceeding  6  and  not  exceeding  12 

months   0  4 

If  drawn  in  duplicate,  for  each  part: — 

Half  the  above  rates,  for  Sea  and 

Time. 

(3)  Fire — When  the  sum  insured  does 

not  exceed  Rs.  5,000   0  8 

In  any  other  case   10 

In  respect  of  each  receipt  for  any 
payment  of  a  premium  on  any 
renewal  of  an  original  policy — One 
half  of  the  duty  payable  in  respect 
of  the  original  policy  in  addition  to 
the  amount,  if  any,  chargeable  under 
Art.  53  (Receipt). 

(4)  Accident  and  SicJcness — Against 
Railway  accident,  valid  for  a  single 
journey  only  . .       . .       . .  ..01 

In  any  other  case — for  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  become  payable 
in  the  case  of  any  single  accident  or 
sickness  where  such  amount  does  not 
exceed  Rs.  1,000,  and  also  where 
amount  exc.  Rs.  1,000,  for  every 
Rs.  1,000  or  part  0  2 

(5)  Life,  or  other  Insurance,  not  speci- 
fically provided  for — 

For  every  sum  insured  not  exceed- 
ing Rs.  250    0  2 

For  every  sum  insured  exceeding 
Rs.  250  but  not  exceeding 
Rs.  500    0  4 

For  every  sum  of  Rs.  1,000  in 
^'xcess  of  Rs.  500         , .       ..0  0 


Bs. 

If  drawn  in  duplicate,  for  each 
part-— 
Half  the  above  rates. 

In  case  of  a  re-insurance  by  one  Com- 
pany with  another — I  of  duty  pay-  j 
able  in  respect  of  the  original  insu- 
rance, but  not  less  than  1  anna,  or 
more  than  1  R. 

Power  of  Attorney — 

For  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  the 
registration  of  one  or  more  documents 
in  relation  to  a  single  transaction  or 
for  admitting  execution  of  one  or 
more  such  documents        . .       . .  0 

When  required  in  suits  or  proceedings' 
under  the  Presidency  Small  Causes 
Courts  Act,  1882    0  i 

Authorising  1  person  or  more  to  act  i  n 
a  single  transaction  other  than  that 
mentioned  above     . .       . .       . .    1  ( 

Authorising  not  more  than  5  persons 
to  act  jointly  and  severally  in  more 
than  1  transaction,  or  generally    . .    5  ( 

Authorising  more  than  5  but  not  more 
than  10  persons  to  act       . .       . ,  10  ( 

When  given  for  consideration  and 
authorising  the  Attorney  to  sell  any  im- 
movable property — The  same  duty  as  a 
Conveyance  for  the  amount  of  the  consi- 
deration. 

In  any  other  case,  for  each  person 
authorised    . .    1  ( 

Protest  0 f  Bill  or  Note   1  ( 

Proxy  . .    0  J 

Receipt  for  value  exc.  Rs,  20     . .       . .  0 

Reconveyance  of  mortgaged  property — 

(a)  If  the  consideration  for  which  the 
property  was  mortgaged  does  not 
exceed  Rs.  1,000 — the  same  duty  as 
a  conveyance  for  the  amount  of  such 
consideration  as  set  forth  in  the 
Reconveyance. 

(b)  In  any  other  case  10 

Release — that  is  to  say,  any  instrument 
whereby  a  person  renounces  a  claim 
upon  another  person  or  against  any 
specified  property — 

(a)  If  the  amoitnt  or  value  af  the  claim 
does  not  exceed  Rs.  1,000— the  same 
duty  as  a  Bond  for  such  amount 
or  value  as  set  forth  in  the  Release. 

(&)  In  any  other  case   

Respondentia  Bond — The  s'ame  duty  as  a 
Bond  for  the  amou'nt  of  the  loan 
secu~red. 

Security   Bond— (a)  when   the  amotmtj 
secured  does   not  exceed  Rs.  1,000- 
the  same  duty  as    a  Bond  for  tU 
amount  secured. 
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Rs .  a . 

(6)  In  any  other  case  5  0 

Settlement — The  same  duty  as  a  Bond  for 
the  sum  equal  to  the  amount  or  value 
of  the  property — settled  as  set  forth 
in  such  settlement. 

Revocation  of  Settlement. — The  same  duty 
as  a  Bond  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
or  value  of  the  property  concerned  as 
set  forth  in  the  instrument  of  revocation 
but  not  exceeding  ten  rupees. 

Share-warrant  to  bearer  issued  under  the 
Indian  Companies  Act. — One  and  a  half 
times  the  duty  payable  on  a  conveyance 
for  a  consideration  equal  to  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  shares  specified  in  the 
warrant. 

Shipping  Order     . .       . .       . .  ..01 

Surrender  oj  Lease — When  duty  with 
which  lease  is  chargeable  does  not 
exceed  Rs.  5  : — The  duty  with  which 
such  Lease  is  chargeable. 

In  any  other  case  5  0 

Transfer  of  Shares— One-half  of  the 
duty  payable  on  a  Conveyance  for 
a  consideration  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  share. 


Rs.  a. 

Transfer  of  any  Interest  secured  by  a 
Bond,  Mortgage-deed,  or  Policy  of 
Insurance — If  duty  on  such  does  not 
exceed  Rs.  5 — The  duty  with  which 
such  Bond,  &c.,  is  chargeable. 

In  any  other  case     . .       . .       . ,  5.0 

— Of  any  property  under  the  Adminis- 
trator General's  Act  1874,  Section  31. .  10  0 

— of  any  trust  property  without  con- 
sideration from  one  trustee  to  another 
trustee  or  from  a  trustee  to  a  benefi- 
ciary— five  rupees  or  such  smaller 
amount  as  may  be  chargeable  for 
transfer  of  shares. 

Transfer  of  Lease  by  way  of  assignment 
and  not  by  way  of  under-lease — The 
same  duty  as  a  conveyance  ior  a  consi- 
deration equal  to  the  amount  of  the  con- 
sideration for  the  transfer. 

Trust,  Declaration  of — Same  duty  as  a 
Bond  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  or 
value  of  the  property  concerned,  but 
not  exceeding    ,,       ..       ..       . .  15  0 

Revocation  of — Ditto,  but  not  exceed- 
ing  10  0 

Warrant  for  Goods  0  4 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Telegraph 
Department  for  1915-16  states  that  the  number 
of  wireless  stations  in  India  and  Burma  has  in- 
creased from  9  in  1910-11  to  19  in  1915-16. 
The  number  of  messages  dealt  with  in  the  latter 
year  by  the  nine  coast  stations  was  83,719. 

Licences  to  Officers — The  Government 
of  India  have  decided  that  the  granting  of 
licences  to  military  officers  in  respect  of  wireless 
ielegraph  apparatus  used  for  experimental 
purposes  shall  be  regulated  by  the  fol- 
iowing  general  principles :  (1)  When  an 
Dflftcer  conducts  experiments  in  wireless  tele- 
graphy in  his  official  capacity  at  the  expense 
Df  Government  no  licence  is  required,  but  only 
jxecutive  permission,  which  may  be  given  so 
:ar  as  the  Telegraph  Department  is  concerned 
'by  the  Director- General,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

(2)  When  an  officer  carries  on  experiments 
IS  a  private  individual  at  his  own  expense,  he 


must  obtain  a  licence.  If  the  approval  of  the 
military  authorities  is  required  to  what  he 
proposes  to  do,  he  should  obtain  such  approval 
before  the  Director- General,  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs, is  approached.  The  licence  will  then 
be  submitted  by  the  Director- General,  Posts 
and  Telegraphs,  for  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

(3)  With  reference  to  the  above,  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  necessity  for  applying  for 
licences  to  own  and  use  Wireless  telegraphy 
apparatus  or  installations,  experimental  o.r 
otherwise.  Applications  for  such  licences  will 
be  submitted  through  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  and  will  contain  particulars  regarding 
the  apparatus  showing  (a)  system  it  is  proposed 
to  employ,  (6)  maximum  range  of  signalling 
with  applicant's  own  receiving  apparatu»>  (c) 
power  (current  and  voltage),  {d)  source  oi 
power. 
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ACHARIYAR,  P.  Sir  Rajagopala.  K.C.S.I., 
(1920);  CLE.  Member  of  Madras  Executive 
Council,  i^ii^c*  Madras  University.  Entered 
I.O.S.,  1888.  Diwan  of  Cochin,  1896-1902 ; 
Diwan  of  Travancore,  1907-14  :  Secretary  to 
Government  of  Madras,  1914.  Address  : 
Madras. 

ADVAN"!,  MoTiRAM  SHOWKlRAM,Dlstrict  Judge. 
Broach,  since  1917.  6.  12  October  1868. 
Margaret  Annesley,  daughter  of  the  late  Kev. 
Charles  Voysey.  Educ.  :  The  Albert  School 
and  Presidency  College,  Calcutta.  Bar- 
rister (Inner  Temple),  1892  ;  Practised  in 
Karachi,  1892-1904  ;  Assistant  Judge,  Hy- 
derabad, 1904 ;  Acted  as  District  Judge, 
Hyderabad,  1905  ;  Permanent  District 
Judge,  1911.  Served  in  Thana  and  Surat. 
Address :  Broach. 

AFSUR-UL-MULK,  Afsu-tjd-Dowla  ,  Afsur 
Jung,  Mirza  Mahomed  Ali  Beg,  Khan 
Bahadur,  Nawar,  Lieut.-CoU. :  K.C.I. E. 
(1908) ;  CLE.  (1897) ;  M.V.O. ;  Hon.  A.D.C 

to  Nizam  of  Hyderabad;  Commander, 
the  Nizam's  Regular  Force,  1916  ;  Auranga- 
bad  (Deccan) ;  o.s.  of  late  Mirza  Vilayet  Ali 
Beg.  Educ. :  Aurangabad;  Ressaldar,  Hy- 
derabad Contingent ;  Commander,  Golconda 
Brigade,  since  1885;  Hyderabad  Imperial 
Service  Troops,  since  1893;  (both  of  these 
he  raised);  Commander,  Regular  Troop?, 
since  1897.  S3rved  in  the  Afghan  War, 
1879-1880;  Black  Mountain  Expedition, 
1888;  China  Expedition,  1990;  received 
title  of  Khan  Bahadur  and  Afsur  Jung, 
1884;  and  of  Afsur  Dowla,  1895;  raised  to 
AEsur-ul-Mulk,  1903.  Hon.  Col.,  20th  Deccan 
Horse ;  on  Staff,  Impsrial  Service  Cavalry 
Brigade,  Indian  Expsditionary  Force,  Egypt, 
1915 ;  on  Staff,  Indian  Cavalry  Corps  and 
A.D.C  to  Sir  John  French,  France,  1915-16. 
Address :  Rahut  Mutizil,  Hyderabad  (Deccan). 

AGA  KHAN,  Aga  Sultan  Mahomed  Shah, 
G.CI.E.  (1902);  G.C.S.I.  (1911);  K.C.I.E. 
(1898) ;  LL.D.,  Hon.  Camb  ;  b.  1875  ;  Brilliant 
Star  of  Zauzibar,  1900,  1st  Class;  has  many 
religious  followers  in  East  Africa,  Central 
Asia  and  India ;  head  of  IsmailiMahomedans  ; 
granted  rank  and  status  of  first  class  chief 
with  salute  of  11  guns  in  recognition  of  loyal 
services  during  European  War.  Address : 
Aga  Hall ,  Bombay. 

AHMAD,  Dr.  Zia  Uddin,  Principal,  M.A.O. 
Coll.,  Aligarh.  b.  1878.  Educ:  Aligarh, 
Cambridge  (M.A.),  Gottingen  (Ph.  D.)  and 
Paris.  Member  of  Calcutta  University 
Commn.    Address :  Aligarh. 

AIKMAN,  David  Wann,  CLE.  (1912),  Super- 
intendinsc  Engineer,  Simla  Imperial  Circle. 
b,  8  December  1863.  Educ. :  Cooper's  hill 
m.  Marion  Drummond  Stewart,  Sister  of 
Sir  Harry  Stewart,  11th  Bart.  Joined  P,  W. 
D,,  1885.  Retd.,  1918.  Re-employed  by 
Government  of  India,  April  1919.  Publi- 
cation: — Roorkee  treatise  on  water  supply. 
Address :    Tho  Shrubbery,  Simla. 


AINSCOUGH,  Thomas  Martland,  O.B.E. 
(1918).  Trade  Commissioner  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  b.  1886.  m.  Mabel,  daughter  of  W. 
LincoLne  of  Ely,  Cambs.  Educ. :  Manchester 
Gr.  School;  Switzerland  and  Manchester 
University.  In  business  in  China,  1907-12  : 
Spl.  Commissioner  to  the  Board  Trade  in 
China,  1914  ;  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade 
Textile  1916.  Secretary  Empire  Cotton 
Growing  Committee,  1917.  Publication. 
' '  Notes  from  a  frontier.  "  Address  :  McLeod 
House,  Dalhousic  Sq.,  Calcutta. 

AIYER,SirP.  S.  Sivaswamy,  K.C.S.I.(1915) ; 
CS.I.  (1912) ;  CLE.  (1908).  Retd.  Member, 
Executive  Council,  Madras,  b.  7  February 
1864.  Educ. :  S.  P.  G.  Coll.,  Tanjore  ;  Presi- 
dency College,  Madras.  Vakil  (1885) ;  Advo- 
cate General,  Madras,  1907-12  ;  Member  of  i 
Executive  Council,  Madras,  1912-17  ;  Vice- 
Chancellor,  University  of  Madras,  1916-18 ;  | 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Benares  Hindu  University, 
1918-19.  Address:  Sudharma,  Edward  El- 
hot's  Road,  Mylapore,  Madras. 

ALWAR,  H.  H.  Raj  Rajexdra  Sri  Sewai 
Maharaja,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Jeisinghjt  Veeren- 
DRA  Deo,  G.CLE.  (1919) ;  K.C.I.E.  (1911)  ; 
K.C.S.I.,  Maharaja  of  ;  Hon.  Lt.-Col.  in  army, 
1915  ;  b.  1882  ;  S.  father,  1892.  Addres.^ : 
The  Palace,  Alwar,  Rajputana. 

ANDERSON,  ERIC  OSWALD,  CB.E.  (1919), 
General  Manager,  Bullock  Bros.  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Rangoon.  6.  24  July  1870.  Educ. :  Alden- 
ham  school,  Herts.    Address  :  Rangoon. 

ANDERSON,  GEORGE,  CLE.  (1920),  M.A. 
(Oxon.).  b.  15  May  1876;  m.  to  Gladys  Alice  ; 
Morony.  Educ. :  Winchester  College,  Univer*  ! 
sity  College,  Oxford.  Transvaal  Education  i 
Department,  1902-1910  ;  Indian  Educational  i 
Service ;  Professor  of  History,  Elphinstone  i 
College,  Bombay ;  Assistant  "  Secretary.  ( 
Department  of  Education,  Government  of  I 
India ;  Secretary,  Calcutta  University  Com-  I 
missioner  1918-19.  Publications :  The  Ex-  * 
pans  ion  of  British  India;  British  Administra-  ; 
tionsin  India  :  Short  History  of  the  British 
Empire.    Address  :  Armadale,  Simla. 

ANKLIKER.  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Appajirao  Sahib 
SiTOLE,  K.B.E.  (1919);  CLE.  (1913) ;  Mem- 
ber of  the  Gwalior  Government  in  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  and  Agriculture  since  1918.  j 
b.  1874.  Educ. :  Belgaon.  Pte.  Secretary  to 
the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior,  1897.  m.  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Maharajah 
Jijajirao  Sahib  Scindia  of  Gwahor.  Address: 
Gwalior. 

ANN  AND  ALE,  (THOMAS)  NELSON,  B.A. 
(Oxon.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.),  F.L.S. ;  corresponding 
member  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
Director  of  the  Zoological  Survey  of  India, 
1916;  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Museum 
and  Secretary  to  the  Trustees,  1906-16; 
e.  s.  of  late  Prof.  Thomas  Annandale.  Educ: 
Rugby;  Edinburgh  Universitv;  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Address:  Incjwn  Musciui!: 
Calcutta, 
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ANSTEY,  PERCY  Lewis,  B.  Sc.  (Econ.);  Lon- 
don, 1910;  Principal,  Sydenham  College  of 
Commerce  and  Economics,  b.  25  Feb.  1876. 
m.  to  Vera  nee  Powell  rB.  Sc.  Econ.  London). 
Educ:  Lnisen  Gymnasium,  Berlin.  Felstcd 
School;  St..  Paul's  School;  University  of 
Vienna ;  London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science;  Business,  1910-11; 
Lecturer  in  Economics,  University  of  Shef-  | 
field,  1911-14;  Head  of  Economics  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Bristol,  1914  18;  Principal, 
Sydenham  College.  Bombay.  Puhlvctiom : 
'llie  abuse  of  the  Psychological  Method  in 
Sociology :  A  New  Basis  of  Hating.  AMress :  \ 
Dongars'i  Eoad,  IVlalabar  Hill,  Bombay.  i 

AHCHBOLD,  W.  A.  J.,  M.A.,  LL.B. ;  Principal  I 
I  of  the  Government  College,  Dacca,  2nd  s.  i 
I  of  Alfred  Jobson,  late  of  Darlington,  and  ! 
nephew  of  late  James  Archbold  Pears  < 
Archbold;  late  scholar  and  prizeman  of  ! 
Pcterhouse  ;  late  Principal  of  the  Mahomedan  | 
Anglo- Oriental  College,  Aligarh.  Address:  1 
Government  College,  Dacca. 

ARCOT,  Prince  of,  Hon.  Sir  Ghulam  Maho-  1 
MED  Ali  Khan  Bahadur,  G.C.I.E  (1917);  i 
K.CJ.E.  (1909).  />.  26  Feb.  1882;  s.  father,  ' 
1003.  Premier  Mahomedan  nobleman  of  j 
Southern  India,  being  descended  from  the  ; 
former  Mussulman  dynasty  of  the  Nawabs  | 
of  the  Karnatic.  Educ. :  Newington  Court  ] 
of  Wards  Institution,  Madras.  Member  of  ; 
Madras  Legislative  Council,  1901-6 ;  Member  | 
of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  (Mahome-  j 
dan  Electorate)  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  ! 
1910-13 ;  Member  of  the  Madras  Legislative  j 
Council  by  nomination,  1916.  President,  j 
Madras  Presidency  Muslim  League.  Address:^ 
Amir  Mahal,  Madras. 

ARDEN-WOOO,    WiLl.IAM    HENRY    Hfton,  ! 
CLE.  (19135 ;  M.  A.  (Oxon.),  F.^.G.S.  ;  Hon.  I 
Fellow  of  Calcutta    University;  Principal  1 
of  La  Martiniere  College,  Calcutta,  since  I 
1892;  6.  27  Nov.  1858;  e.  8.  of  late  Rev.  J.  ,' 
Wood,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Highfleld,  Wigan ;  m.  I 
1893,  Margaret  Louisa,  «.  d.  of  E.  E.  Lowis,  | 
late   B.C.?.    Gduf. :  Manchester  Grammar 
School:  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Assistant 
Master,  Grantham  Grammar  School,  1883- 
85 ;  La  Martiniere,  Calcutta,  1885-89 ;  Princi- 
pal, Victoria  College,  Cooch  Behar,  ia*:i9-92; 
rirst  President,  Calcutta  University  Teachers'  ; 
Association,  1905;  President,  Anglo-Indian  i 
Association,  1913;  Member,  Bengal  Legisla-  | 
five  Council,  1917.   Address:  11.  London 
Street,  Calcutta.  | 

ARMYTAGE,  Major  Vivian  Bartley  Green,  i 
I.M.S.;  Chev.  of  Legion  of  Honour  (1916);  j 
Order  of  White  Eagle  of  Serbia  (1917) ;  1st 
Resident  Surgeon,  Presidency  General  Hospi-  I 
tal,  Calcutta,   b..  14  August  1882.  Educ: 
Clifton  College,  London  and  Paris  ;  Eden 
hospital,  1911-14.    Served  in  France.  Publi- 
cations:   Co-editor,    5th    Ed.  "Diseases 
and  Management  of  Children  in  India, 
•  'Labour  room  clinics  and  aids  to  midwifery." 
Address :   Presidency     General  Hospital, 
Calcutta. 

i-SSAM,  Bishop  of,  since  1915,  Rt.  Rev 
Herbert  Pakbnham  Pakbnham- Walsh, 
D.D.  (Dub.) ;  b,  Dublin,  22  March  1871 ;  3rd 
.^r>n  of  late  Rt.  Rev.  Willi;im  PakcTilimn 


Walsh,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  Clara  Jane 
Ridley;  m.  1916,  Clara  Ridley,  y.  d.  of  Rev. 
F.  C.  Hayes.  Educ.:  Chard  Grammar 
School;  Birkenhead  School;  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  Deacon,  1896 ;  worked  as  a  member 
of  the  Dublin  University  Brotherhood; 
Chhota  Nagpore,  India,  1896-1903;  Principal, 
S.  P.  G.  College,  Trichlnopoly,  1904-07; 
Head  of  the  S.  P.  G.  Brotherhood,  Trichlno- 
poly— moved  to  Bangalore,  1907-14 ;  Address  : 
Shillong,  Assam. 

ASTON,  Arthur  Henry  So^thcote,  M.A. 
(Oxon.);  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  and 
Revenue  Judge,  Bombay;  b.  4  July  1874: 
m.  to  Lilian,  d.  of  the  late  Col.  A.  R.  Savile. 
Educ:  Harrow  School,  Balliol  College, 
0>cford.  Joined  I>incolns  Inn :  called  to 
the  Bar:  practised  as  a  barrister,  Bombay 
High  Court,  1902  :  Public  Prosecutor  in  Sind, 
1906:  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate,  Bombay, 
1906.  Publications:  Joint  Editor,  Starlings 
Indian  Criminal  Law  (8th  Edition).  Ad- 
dress:  Esplanade  Police  Court,  Bombay. 

AYLING,  gm  William  Bock,  Kt.  (1915); 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature, 
Madras,  since  1912;  b.  liO  August  1867;  s, 
of  Frederick  William  Ayling;  m.  1894,  Emma 
Annie  Graham  (d.  1912) ;  Fduc. :  Weymouth 
College;  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
Entered  I.C.i:>.,  1880,    Address  :  Madras. 

AZIZ-UD-DIN,  MUNSHI,  CLE.,  1909;  C.V.O., 
1911;  Deputy  Commissioner,  Berar;  Acting 
Hon.  A.  D.  C.  to  King  George  durin?  Indian 
tour  when  Prince  of  "NA  ales.    Address :  Berar, 

BABER  SHUM  SHERE  JUNG  BAHADUR 
RANA,  General  Sir,  K.C.I.K.,  (Hon.) 
er.  1916;  Nepalese  Army;  b.  Katmandu, 
Nepal,  27  Jan.  1888;  2nd  s.  of  Maharaia  of 
Nepal;  m.  1903,  Deva  Vakta  LakshmiDevi : 
Director-General  Police  Forces,  Katmandu, 
since  1903;  attached  to  the  General  Staff, 
Army  Headquarters,  India,  as  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Nepalese  Contm gents  on  Gene- 
ral Service  in  India,  1915.  Addrtss :  Shingha 
Durbar  and  Baber  Mahal,  Katmandu,  Nepal. 

BABINGTON,  CoL.  David  Mel\ilte,  C.I.E.. 
190"^;  R.G.A. ;  Superintendent  of  Cordite 
Factory,  India ;  b.  22  April  1863 ;  m.  18H8, 
Violet  Mary,  d.  of  Col.  Greenstreet,  R.E., 
Address  :  Cordite  Factory,  Aruvanl^adu. 

BAGCHI,  Satisohanpr*,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Bar-at- 
Law;  Principal,  University  Law  College, 
Calcutta ;  b.  Jan.  18S2 ;  Educ. :  Santipur 
Municipal  School ;  Calcutta ;  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.,  Calcutta  Univer- 
sity, 1901;  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Cambridge  and 
Dublin;  LL.D.,  Trinity  Collese,  Dublin 
1907;  Fellow,  Calcutta  University,  1909; 
Tagore  Professor  of  Law,  1915 ;  called  to 
Bar,  Gray's  Inn,  1907.  Address:  Principal's 
Quarters,  Darbhanga  Buildings,  University 
Law  College,  Calcutta. 

BAIG,  Sir  Abbas  Alt,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  B.A., 
LL.D.,  late  Statutory  C.S.  Joined  the 
service  8  January  1882  as  Dy.  Edu- 
cational Inspector,  Hindustani  Schools, 
Bombay  ;  employed  in  Janjira  State,  March 
1886  to  March  1890;  probr.  under  the  native 
C  civil  service  rules,  and  Assistant  Collector, 
1st  April  1800  ;  on  special  duty  in  the  Juna- 
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gadh  State,  January  to  April  1893 ;  offd.  as 
4tli  Presidency  Magte,  April  1893  ;  appointed 
Oriental  Translator  to  Government,  June  1893 
appointed  Dewan  of  Junagadh   State,  July 

1906  to  1910;  Talukdari  Settlemt.  Officer,  July 
1906;  Member  of  Council  of  State  for  India, 
June  1910;  C.S.I.,  June  1912;  LL.D.,  Glas- 
gow, 1912;   Commissioner  of  Tncome-tax, 

1915-17 ;  retired  from  Council  of  India, 
June,  1917  :  K.C.I.E.    June,  1917. 

BAKEWELL,The  Honble  Justice  Mr.  Ja- 
mes Herbert,  Judge',  High  Court,  Madras, 
b.  10  May,  1863.  m.  Ada  Beatrice  Keeling. 
EdiLC. :  Merchant  Tailor's  School;  Univer- 
sity College,  London.  Barrister  (Lincoln's 
Inn).  1886.  Practised  at  Chancery  Bar; 
Advocate,  Madras,  1895.  Publications  :  The 
Presidency  Small  Cause  Courts  Act.  Practice 
in  suits  on  mortgage  and  for  partition.  Ad- 
dress :  Woodstock,  Nungumbaukum,  Mad- 
ras. 

BALRAMPUU,  MAHARAJA  Bahadur  of, 
Sir  Bhagwati  Prasad  Sin^h,  K.C.T.E.  ; 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  U.P. 
of  Agra  and  Oudh ;  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Allahabad  for  life ;  Chairman, 
Municipal  Board,  Balrampur;  Special 
Magistrate;  b.  19th  July  1879;  S.  1803. 
Address:  District  Gonda,  Oudh. 

BANATVALA,  CoL.  Hormasjee  Edul.tee, 
C.S.L,  1917;  T.M.8.,  Inspector-General  of 
Civil  Hospitals,  since  1911;  Member  of 
Council  of  Chief  Commissioner,  Assam 
First  Commission,  1884;  military  duty  until 
1893;  served  Burma,  1886-89;  Lushai 
Expedition,  1882.    Adiress :  Shillong,  Assam, 

BANERJEE,  Surendranath,  B.A.  ;  Editor  of 
the  **  Bengalee;"  Professor  of  EngUsh  Litera- 
ture, Rinon  College;^.  10  Nov.  1848;  m. 
1867;  Eiuc:  Dove  ton  College,  Calcutta; 
University  College,  London.  Entered  I.C.S., 
1871 ;  left  the  service  1874 ;  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  Metropolitan  Institution 
of  Calcutta,  1875;  founded  Indian  Associ- 
ation, 1876  ;  founded  Ripon  College  Calcutta, 
1882 ;  was  twice  President  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress ;  for  eight  successive 
years  a  Member  of  the  Bengal  Legislative 
Council ;  again  elected  1913 ;  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Legislative  Council,  1913.  Address; 
Bengalee  Office,  Calcutta. 

BANERTI,  Albion  Rajkumas,  M.A.,  I.C.S., 
CLE.,  1912;  b.  Bristol,  10  Oct.  1871;  m. 
1898,  d.  of  Sir  Krishna  Gupta.  Edun. : 
Calcutta  University;  Balliol  College,  Oxford; 
M.A.,  1892.  Entered  I.C.S.,  1895;  served  as 
district  officer  in  the  Madras  Presidency; 
Diwan  to  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Cochin, 

1907  14;  reverted  to  British  service,  1915; 
Collector  and  District  Matjistrate,  Cuddapah  ; 
services  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Government 
of  Inilia  Foreign  Department  for  employment 
as  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  H.  H. 
the  Maharaja  of  Mysore;  ISTarch  191C.  Address: 
Bangalore. 

BARBER,  Charles  Alfred,  Sc.  D.  (Cantab.), 
F.L.S.,  Sugar  Cane  Expert  for  India;  b. 
Wynberg,  South  Africa,  1860  ;  s.  of  Rev.  Wra. 
Barber;  m.  Edith  Leather,  d.  of  Rev.  G.  K.  i 
Oeborne;  one  t>,  one  d.  Educ;  Kingbwoud 


I  School,  Bath;  Bonn  University;  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge  (Scholar).  Demonstrator 
and  Lecturer  at  University  College,  London 
and  Cambridge  University ;  Superintendent 
of  Agriculture,  Leeward  Islands ;  Professor 
of  Botany,  R.I.E.  College,  Cooper's  Hill; 
Government  Botanist,  Madras.  Address  :  Agri- 
cultural College,  Coimbatore,  S.  India. 

BARIA,  Maharawal  Shri  Ranjitsinhji 
Mansinhji,  Raja  of  ;  b.  10  July  1886;  one 
s.  one  d.  Ediic:  Rajkumar  College,  Rajkot ; 
Abbotsholm  School,  Derbyshire;  Imperial 
Cadet  Corps,  Dehra  Dun.  Hon.  A.  D.  C.  to 
Governor  of  Bombay,  1913  ;  Address:  Baria, 
Rewa  Kant  ha,  Bombay. 

BARLOW,  George  Thomas,  CLE.,  1915; 
Chief  Engineer  and  Secretary,  Government 
Irrigation  Branch,  U.  P.  ;  b.  11  March, 
1865:  s.  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Barlow,  Ewhurst 
Rectory,  Guildford  ;  1891,  A.  S.  Anthony  ; 
two  6'.  two  d.  Ediic.:  Haileybury :  R.I.E., 
College.  Appointed  P.  W.  D.,  India,  1886. 
Address  :   Allahabad,  U.  P. 

BARNARDO,  Lt.-Col.  Frederick  Adolphus 
Fleming,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  M.B.,  1899;  F.R.C.S., 
M.R.C.P.  (Edin.):  C.B.E.  (1919);  CLE.; 
Assistant  Director  of  Medical  Services,  Em- 
barkation Staff,  Bombay,  Indian  Medical 
Service ;  b.  June  4,  1874 ;  m.  to  Violet  Katli- 
leen  Ann,  2nd  daughter  of  the  late  Henr>- 
Teviot-Kerr,  seventh  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Lord  Henry  Frances  Teviot-Kerr ;  Educ.  : 
Edinburgh  University.  Served  with  the  Fife 
and  Forfar  Light  Horse  Imperial  Yeomanrv 
in  South  Africa,  1899-1902;  entered  Indian. 
Medical  Service,  1902;  Somaliland  Compaign, 
1903-1904.  Publications'.  Many  contribu- 
tions to  Medical  publications,  and  the  follo^^  - 
ing  monographs  : — Surgical  Shock  Intestinal 
Stasta.  The  causation  of  the  Onset  of  Labor, 
etc.  Address  :  9,  Queen's  Road,  Bombay. 

BARNES,  Sir  George  Stapylton,  K.CB. 
(1915),  CB.  (1909) :  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Viceroy  of  India,  since  1916;  b.  Umballa, 
India,  8  February,  1858;  e.s.  of  late  George 
Carnac  Barnes,  CB.,  formerly  Foreign  Secre- 
tary in  India,  and  Margaret  Diana,  d.  of  late 
Major  Henry  Chetwynd-Stapylton ;  m.  Sybil 
de  Gournay,  d,  of  late  Charles  Buxton,  M.P., 
of  Foxwarren,  Cobham,  Surrey;  two  s.  one 
d.  Educ. :  Eton ;  University  College,  Oxford. 
Barr.  Inner  Temple,  1883  ;  assisted  the  late 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  in  his  work  at  the 
bar,  1883-1893;  Counsel  to  Board  of  Trade 
in  Bankruptcy  matters,  1886  ;  Official  ReceiVf-r 
in  Companies  Liquidation,  1893 ;  Senior 
Official  Receiver,  1896;  Comptroller  of  tho 
Companies  Department  of  the  Board  oi 
Trade,  1904-11 ;  Comptroller  General  of  Urn 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
1911-13  ;  Second  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade, 
1913 ;  Joint  Permanent  Secretary,  1915  ; 
Address  :  Simla  and  Delhi ;  Foxholm,  Cobham, 
Surrey. 

BARNES,  Herbert  Charles,  CLE.  (1919). 
Indian  Civil  Service,  b.  30  May  1870.  Educ. : 
Westminister  School.  Christ  Church,  Oxford 
M.A.  Address :  Silchar,  Cachar. 

BARODA,  H.H.  Maharaja  Gaekwar  Sir  Sayaji 
Rao  III.,  G.  C  S.  I.  (1881) ;  G.C.I.  E.  (1910) 
b.  10  3Iarcb,  1863;       1st.,  1881,  Chimn^ 
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baiMaharani:  2nd,  1885,  Chimnabai  Maha-  i 
rani  II.,  C.I. ;  three  s.  one  d,  Educ.  ;  Maha-  I 
raja's  School,  Baroda.  Succeeded,  1875.  i 
Invested  with  powers,  1881.  Address  :  Baroda.  i 

BARRATT,  Major-General  William  Cross, 
C.B.,  1911;  D.S.O.;  Indian  Army;  Commdg. 
16th  Indian  Division  ;  b.  2  June,  1862  ;  3rd  s. 
of  late  James  Barratt,  of  Hanslope,  Bucks; 
w.    1907,   Katherine    Mathilde  Goldsmith, 
formerly  of  Betton  Hall,  Market  Drayton. 
Educ. :   Bedford  Grammar  School.    Entered  ; 
Army    1883,    Served    Soudan  Expedition, 
1885  ;  Zhob  Valley  Expedition,  1890  ;  Waziris-  ' 
tan,  1894-95  ;  East  Africa,  1896,  Uganda,  j 
1897-98 ;  China,  1901,  N.  W.  Frontier,  India  :  1 
Darwesh  Khel  Wazirs  Expedition.     Address  : 
Lahore  Cantonment.  I 

BARRETT,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Arthur  Ar-  j 
NOLD,(190,!;)K.C.B.„K.C.S.I.,(1915),  K.C.V.O., 
(1912);  C.B.,  (1903);  Commanrling  Northern  ! 
Command ;  b.  3  June  1857  ;  3rd  s.  of  late  j 
Rev.  Alfred  Barrett,  D.D.  :  m.  1st.,  1894, 
Mary  (d.  1897),  d.  of  James  Haye  of  Fowey,  ; 
Cornwall;  2nd  1907  Ella,  d.  of  H.  Lafone,  59 
Onslow  Square,  S.  W,  ;  one  d.  Entered  Army, 
1875  ;  Captain,  1886  ;  Major  1895  ;  Lieut.-Col. 
1901 ;  served  Afghan  War,  1879-1880  ;  Inarch 
to    Kandahar   and    battle   of  Kandahar; 
Hazara,   1888 ;   2nd    Miranzai  Expedition, 
1891 ;    Hunza    Nagar    Expedition,    1891 ; 
N.  W.  Frontier,  India,  1908;  Bazar  Valley 
Expedition ;    Mohmand    Expedition ;  Adjt. 
Genl.  in  India,  1909-12  :   Divisional  Com- 
mander, Poona,  1912-14.    Address :  Rawal 
Pindi. 

BARRON,  Claud  Alexander,  CLE.  (1911), 
F.R.G.S. ;  District  and  Sessions  Judge, 
Punjab,  since  1916 ;  b.  22  December,  1871  ; 
s.  of  Col.  W.  Barron,  B.S.C. ;  m.  1912,  Ida 
Mary,^.  d.,oi  Col.  R.  H.  Ewart ;  one  s.  Educ: 
Grammar  School  and  University,  Aberdeen  ; 
Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Entered  I.C.S., 
1890  ;  Chief  Secretary,  Punjab  Government, 
1912-16.    Address.:    Jullundur,  Punjab. 

BARTHE,  Rt.  Rev.  Jean  Marie  ;  Bishop  of 
Paralais  since  1914 ;  b.  Lesignan,  Tarbes, 
1849.  Educ.  St.  Pe.  Seminarv.  Bishop  of 
Trichinopoly,  1890-1914.  Address :  Trichi- 
nopoly,  Madras  Presidency. 

BASU,  SIR  Kailas  Chunder,  Rai  Bahadur, 
Kt.,   cr.  1916,  CLE.,  1910  ;  Kaiser-i-Hind, 
1909 ;    Fellow,  Calcutta   University ;    Vice-  | 
President,  Indian  Medical  Congress ;  Fellow,  \ 
R.    Institute   of    Public  Health ;    Member,  | 
British  Medical  Association  ;  Member  of  the  | 
Corporation  of  Calcutta  and  Hon.  Presidency 
Magistrate ;  2nd  s,  of  late  Babu  Madhusan 
Basu.    Address:    1,  Sukea  Street,  Calcutta.  ! 

BEACHCROFT,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Charles 
Porten;  Puisne  Judge,  High  Court, 
Calcutta,  since  1915;  b.  13  March  1871; 
4th  son  of  late  Francis  Porten  Beachcroft, 
Bengal  Civil  Service ;  m.  Elizabeth,  d.  of  late 
A.  E.  Ryles.  Educ. :  Rugby  ;  Clare  College, 
Cambridge.  Passed  Indian  Civil  Service, 
1890 ;  Assistant  Magistrate  and  Collector, 
Bengal,  1892  ;  Officiating  District  and  Sessions 
Judge,  1900 ;  District  and  Sessions  Judge, 
1906  ;  Officiating  Judge,  High  Court,  Calcutta, 
1912.  Address:  4,  Little  Russell  Street, 
Calcutta. 
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BEADON,  Lt.-Col.  Henry  Cecil,  CLE.  (1919) 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Delhi,  b.  28  Nov; 
ember  1869.  m.  1st  Marion  A.  2nd  Dorothy 
A.  Brown,  both  being  daughters  of  H.  E. 
Brown  of  Barton  Hall,  S.  Devon.  Educ.  : 
Cheltenham.  Military  employ,  1890-95,  since 
when  in  Civil  employ  in  the  Punjab,  N.  W.  F . 
Province  and  Delhi.    Address :  Delhi. 

BEDI,  Sir  Bab  a  Garbaksh  Singh,  Kt.,  Cr. 
1916 ;  CLE.,  1911  ;  Hon.  Extra  Assistant 
Commissioner  in  the  Punjab.  Address : 
Kallar,  Punjab. 

BEER  BIKRAM  SINGH,  Rajkumar,  Hon. 
Lt.-Col.,  CLE.;  A.  D.  0.  to  the  Viceroy 
1906 ;  Officer  Commanding  Sirmour  Imperial 
Service  Sappers  and  Miners ;  also  attached 
to  1st  P.W.O.  Sappers  and  Miners.  Served  in 
the  Tirah  expedition,  1897-98 ;  Address  : 
Sirmour  State,  Punjab. 

BELL,  Charles  Alfred,  CM.G.,  1915 ;  LCS.; 
Political  Agent  for  Tibet,  Bhutan  and 
Sikkim ;  b.  31  October,  1870  ;  e.  surV.  s.  of 
Henry  Bell,  LCS.,  and  Anne,  d.  of  George 
Dumbell,  banker,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man ; 
m.  Cashie  Kerr,  (Z.  of  David  Fernie,  shipowner 
of  Warrenside,  Blundellsands,  Lancashire ; 
one  s.  one  d.  Educ. :  Winchester ;  New 
College,  Oxford.  Joined  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
1891  ;  conducted  exploratory  Mission  in 
Bhutan  in  1904,  and  political  mis^^ion  to  that 
country  in  1910,  concluding  a  treaty,  by  which 
the  foreign  relations  of  Bhutan  were  placed 
under  the  British  Government ;  on  political 
duty  in  Tibet,  Bhutan  and  Sikkim  in  1904-05, 
1906  and  since  1908 ;  was  employed  on  the 
Tibet  Conference  between  Great  Britain, 
China  and  Tibet,  1913-14.  Publications: 
Manual  of  Colloquial  Tibetan  and  other 
Tibetan  works.  Address  :  Gangtok,  Sikkim. 

BELL,  Colonel  George  James  Hamilton, 
CLE.,  1914;  M.B.C.M.,  Edinburgh;  LM.S. , 
Inspector  General  of  Civil  Hospitals,  Bihar 
and  Orissa  ;  28  February,  1861 ;«.  of  Robert 
Bell,  advocate ;  m.  1890,  Violet  Helen  Mary. 
d.  of  Lestock  Reid  Forbes ;  one  s.  two  d. 
EduAi. :  Edinburgh  Academy  and  University. 
Address :  Ranchi 

BELL,  Sir  Nicholas  Dodd  Beatson,  K.C.I.E. 
(1919) ;  CLE.  (1915).  of  Ch.  Commissioner  of 
Assam  b.  19  June,  1867.  Educ:  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  m.  Jeannie 
Arbuthnott,  daughter  of  John  Campbell 
Arbuthnott,  CLE.  (I.C.S.,  Assam).  En- 
tered the  LCS.  and  served  in  Bengal,  E. 
Bengal  and  Assam,  and  Assam.  Address : 
Sliillong. 

BELL,  Robert  Duncan,  CLE.  (1919);  Director 
of  Industries,  Bombay  Presidency  and  Con- 
troller of  Munitions,  Bombay  Circle,  b.  8 
May,  1878.  Educ  :  Heriot's  School,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Edinburgh  University,  m.  Jessie, 
d.  of  D.  Spence,  Esq.  Appointed,  LCS. 
Bombay,  1902.  Secretary,  Indian  Indus- 
trial Commission,  1916-17,  Controller,  In- 
dustrial Intelligence;  1917-18.  Controller, 
Oils  and  Paints,  1918-19.  Address:  C/o. 
Grindlay  &  Co.,  Bombay. 

BENARES,  H.  H.  SIR  Prabhu  Narayan  Singh, 
Maharaja  Bahadur  of,  G.CLE.  (1898); 
b.  26  November  1855  ;  S.  "uncle  1889, 
Address :   Ramnagar,  Benares. 
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liEXX,    LT.-CoL.    BOJiEltT    AllTHUR     liDWARD,  \ 

CLE.,  1904,  r.R.G.S. ;  Indian  Army;' 
Hesident  at  Jaipur,  Rajputana,  since  1915 ; 
b,  4  February,  1867 ;  e.  s.  of  late  Charles  | 
Edward  Benn ;  in.  1898,  Edith  Annie  Eraser,  i 
3rd  d.  of  late  Maj.-Gen.  Neville  Parker  I 
(retired),  Bengal  Army ;  one  s,  one  d.  Edvxi, :  • 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  Great  Crosby ;  I 
Heidelberg  Coll., Germany;  B..  M.  C.  Sandhurst. 
Entered   Army,    1887 ;    Appointed  to  the  ' 


Indian  Political  Department,  1895  ; 
Jaipur,  Rajputana. 


Address. 


BENZIGER,Rt.  Rev.  Aloysius Mary,  O.C.D., 
Bishop  of  QuJlon  since  1905  ;  b.  Einsoedeln,  | 
Switzerland,  1864.  Educ. :  Frankfort ;  j 
Brussels ;  I)o\\-nsidc.  Came  to  India,  1890  ;  j 
Bishop  of  Tabar,  1900  ;  Address :  Bishop's  i 
House ,  Quilon ,  l^fadras.  | 

BESANT,    Annie  ;   President,    Tiieosopliical  i 
Society ;  author  and  lecturer  on  religious,  j 
philosophical  and  scientific  subjects ;  b.  1  j 
October,  1847;  d,  of  William  Page  Wood  | 
and  Emily,  d.  of  James  Morris ;  7n.  1867,  j 
Rev.  Frank' Besant  (d.  1917),  Vicar  of  Sibsey, 
Lincolnshire ;  legally  separated  from  him, 
1873  ;  one  s.   one  d.    Educ, :  privately  in 
England,   Germany,  France ;      Joined  the 
National  Secular  Society,  1874 ;  worked  in 
the  Free  Thought  and  'Radical  Movements 
led  by  Charles  Bradlaugh,  M.P.;  was  co-editor 
with  him  of  the  National  Reformer.  Member 
of  the  London  School  Board ,  1887-90.  Joined 
the  Tlieosophical  Society  in  1889 ;  became  a 
pupil  of  Mme.  Blavatskv  ;  elected  its  President 
in  1907.    Founded  1898  the  Central  Hindu 
College  at  Benares ;  1904,  the  Central  Hindu 
Girls'  School,  Benares;  is  working  to  found 
the  University  of   India.    Address :  Adyar, 
Madras. 

BEVILLE,  Lt.-Col.  Francis  Granville 
CLE.,  1908;  Resident,  Gwalior,  since  1914; 
b.  24  March,  1867.  Lient  N.  Staffs.  Regiment 
1886;  Indian  Staff  Corps,  1888;  Captain, 
Indian  Army,  1897  ;  Major,  1904  ;  Lt.-Col., 
1912  ;  Acting  Consul,  Muscat,  1896 :  Consul, 
1896-97;  Pohtical  Agent,  Bundelkhand, 
1900-4;  Bhopawar,  1905-12.  Address: 
GwaUor. 

BHABHA,  HoRMASJl  Jehangir.  b.  27  June, 
1852.  Educ. :  Elphinstone  College  and  in 
England.  Senr.  Fellow,  Elphinstone  College, 
1874-76,  Vice -Principal  and  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Ethics,  Central  College,  Bangalore, 
1876;  Principal  Maharaja's  College,  Mysore, 
1884.  Educ. :  Secretary  to  Government, 
Mysore,  1890;  Inspector  General,  Education, 
Mysore,  1895-1909;  Munir-ul-Talim  (Mysore), 
1009.  Address  :  31,  Redder  Road,  Bombay. 

BHAGWATI,  Prasadh  Singh,  Maharaja 
Sir  op  Balrampur,  K.CLE.,  Cr.  1906; 
s.  1896.    Address :  Gonda,  Oudh,  India. 

BHANDARKAR,  SIR  Ramkrishna  Gopal, 
K.CLE.  (1911) ;  CLE.  (1889) ;  M.A.,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  Bombay  and  Edinburgh ;  Hon* 
Ph.  D.,  Calcutta;  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages,  Deccan  College,  Poona,  1882-93 ; 
b,  1837  ;  m.  two  s.  one  d,  Educ. :  Ratnagiri 
Government  EngUsh  School;  Elphinstone 
College,  Bombay,  1847-58.  Headmaster  of 
High  Schools,  1864-68 ;  Professor  of  Sanskritj 


Elphinstone  College,  Bombay,  1869-1881. 
Fellow,  and  for  two  years  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Bombay  University;  Fellow  of  Calcutta 
University ;  nominated  to  membership  of 
Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  in  connection 
with  Lord  Carzon's  Educational  Reforms, 
1903  ;  Member  of  Bombay  Legislative  Council, 
1904-08  ;  a  leader  of  Hindu  social  and  religious 
reform  movements ;  Dakshina  Fellow,  1859- 
64.  Publications :  First  and  Second  Books 
of  Sanskrit ;  Early  History  of  the  Deccan  ; 
Sanskrit  and  the  Derived  Languages ;  article 
on  Vaisnavism,  Saivism  and  minor  religious 
systems, in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Indo-Aryan 
Research ;  edited  Bhavabhuti's  Malat  i- 
Madhava,  and  has  written  six  reports  on 
Sanskrit  MSS.,  philological  and  antiquarian 
articles  and  essays  in  the  Transactions  oi 
learned  societies.    Address :  Poona. 

BHARATPUR,  MAHARAJA  OF,  H.  H.  SRI 
Maharaja  Brajendra  Sawai  Kishan  Singh 
Bahadur  Jung  ;  .  4  October,  1899 ;  s. 
of  Maharaja  Ram  Singh  ;  m.  sis.  of  H.  H.  the 
Raja  of  Faridkot.  Educ. :  Mayo  College, 
Ajmere ;  and  Wellington.  Address:  Bharat- 
pur,  Rajputana. 

BH  ATA  WADE  EAR,  SiR  Bhalchandra 
Krishna,  Kt.  (1900) ;  L.M. ;  J.P.  ;  Medical 
Practitioner,  Bombay,  since  1885 ;  b,  10 
February,  1852 ;  s.  of  Krishna  Shastri 
Bhatawadekar  and  Rakhraabai;  m.  Savitri- 
bai ;  three  s,  two  d.  Educ. :  Elphinstone 
High  School ;  Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay. 
Additional  Member  of  Legislative  Council, 
1897-1899  ;  Legislative  Council  1901  ;Member 
of  the  Improvement  Trust ;  President  of  the 
Indian  Temperance  Association  and  of  the 
Temperance  Council;  President  of  the  14th 
Bombay  Provincial  Conference,  1907  ;  SjTidic 
in  Medicine,  1912-13.  Address:  Girgaon, 
Bombay. 

BHAVNAGAR,  H.  H.  MAHARAJA  SIR  Bhav- 
siNHJi  Takhtasinhji,  K.O.S.I.,  Maharaja 
of;  b.  26  April,  1875  ;  s.  father  (Sir  Takhat- 
sinhji  Jaswatsinhji ,  G.C.S.I.),  1896;  w. 
1905,  H.  H.  Maharani  Nandku Verba,  CL, 
who  died  1918 ;  two  s.  one  d.  Address : 
Bhavnagar,  Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL,  H.H.  Nawab  Sultan  Jehan  Begum, 
BEGUM  OF  CL,  cr.  1911;  G.CS.L,  cr.  1910; 
G.C.LE.,  cr.  1904 ;  b.  9  July  1858 ;  s.  mother 
(H.  IL  Nawab  Shah  Jehan  Begum,  G.CS.L, 
CD,  1901 ;  m.  1874,  Ahmed  Ali  Khan, 
three  s.  Eighth  in  lineal  descent  from  the 
famous  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  founder  of  the 
dynasty.    Address :  Bhopal,  Central  India. 

BHORE,  Joseph  William,  B.A.  (Bombay) 
b.  6  Ai)rii  1879.  m.  to  INIargaret  Wilkie 
Stott,  M.B.,  Oi.B.,  (St.  Andrews).  Educ.: 
at  Deccan'  College,  Poona ;  University 
College,  London ;  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford;  Assistant  Collector;  Under-Secre- 
tary to  the  Madras  Government;  Dewan  oi 
Cochin.   Address  :  Trichur,  Cochin  State. 

BIKANER,  mHARAJA  OF,  Col.  H.  H.  Raj- 
Rajeshwar  Narendra  Shiromani  Sri  Sir. 
Ganga  Singh  Bahadur,  G.CS.L,  cr.  1911 ; 
G.C.LE.,  cr.  1907,  K.C.S.L,m  1904;  K.CLE.. 
cr.  1901 ;  A.  D.  C;  Hon.  LL.D.,  Cambridge; 
b.  3  October  1880  ;  succeeded  1887  ;  two  sons, 
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j  one  d.  Invested  with  full  ruliug  powers,  [ 
.  1898 ;  granted  Hon.  Commission  of  Major  i 
in  tiie  British  Army,  1900,  and  attaclied  to 
2nd  Bengal  Lancers ;  served  with  British 
Army  in  China  In  command  of  Bikaner  Camel 
Corps,  1901 ;  served  European  war,  1914-15 ; 
a  representative  of  India  at  Imperial  War 
Conference,  1917  and  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference;  Freeman  of  City  of  London. 
Address :  Bikaner,  Rajputana. 

BILGRAMI,  Syed  Hossain,  Nawab,  Imadul 
MuLK,  Bahadur,  C.S.L,  1908;  b,  Gya,  18 
October,  1841 ;  s.  of  Syed  Zainuddin  Hossain 
Khan  Bahadur  of  the  Uncoveuanted  Civil 
Service,  Bengal;  m.  1st,  18C4,  wife  died 
1897;  m.  2nd,  Edith  Boardman,  LS.A., 
(Lond.),  M.D.  ;  four      one  (/.  Ediic.  :  Presi- 

\   dency  College,  Calcutta.    Professor  of  Arabic,  j 

'  Canning  College,  Lucknow,  1866-73 ;  Private  | 
Secretary  to  H.  E.  Sir  Salar  Jung  till  his  , 

I  death  ;  Private  Secretary  to  H.  H.  the  Nizam  ;  j 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  of  H.  H.  the  | 
Nizam's  Dominions ;  Member  of  the  Legis-  | 
lative  Council,  Member  of  the  Universities  | 
Commission,  1901-2;  retired  1907 ;  Member  of  i 
Council  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  1907-09;  j 
Publications  ;  Life  of  Sir  Salar  Jung  ;  Lectures  \ 
and  addresses;  (in  collaboration)  Historical  | 
and  Descriptive  Sketch  of  His  Highness  the  | 
Nizam's  Dominions,  2  vols.  Club :  United  i 
Service,  Secunderabad. 

BILIMORTA,  Ardashir  Jamsetjee  ;  Direc- 
tor, Tata  Sons  Ltd.  h.  18  September  1864.  i 
Educ. :  Chandanwady  High  School  and 
Elphinstone  College,  Bombay.  Joined  Messrs. 
Tata,  in  1884.  Address  :  Taj  3[ahal  Hotel, 
Bombay. 

BINGLEY,  Major-general  Alfred  Hors-  ! 
FORD,  C.B.,  1915  ;  CLE.,  1909  ;  b.  28  May 
1865;  s,  of  late  Peregrine  Tavlor  Bingley ; 
m.  1893,  Mabel,  e.  d.  of  late  Col.  G.  A.  Way, 
C.B.,;  one  d.  Educ:   Kensington  School,! 
R.M.C,  Sandhurst.  Lieut.  Leinster  liegimcnt, 
1885  ;  Captain,  Indian  Army,  1896 ;  Deputy  j 
Adjutant -General,  Headquarters  Staff,  India,  ! 
1914;  Sec,  Army  Department,  Government  I 
of  India,  1916 ;  served  in  Burma,  1891-92,  ' 
mid  in  China,  1900 ;   Gold  Medal  United  \ 
Services  Institution  of  India,  1890.   Publi-  \ 
cations:  Series  of  Handbooks  on  the  Classes 
recruited   in  the  Indian  Army.    Address  : 
Simla. 

3INNING,  Sir  Arthur  William,  Kt.,  (191G) » 
Merchant  in  Rangoon ;  b.  5  August  1861 ; 
s.  of  Robert  Binning,  Glasgow ;  unmarried. 
Educ:  Glasgow  Academy.  Address:  Rangoon; 
Burma. 

ITRKETT,  Sir  Tho>ia«  Wilitaai,  Kr.,  1918.  j 
Merchant,  liillitk  Nixon  Co.,  Bombay  and  ! 
Calcutta,  b.  11  March  1871 ;  m.  to  Dorothy  : 
Nina  Forbes.  Educ. :  Cheltenham  College,  i 
Chairman,  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  j 
1915-16;  Adtiitional  Member,  Bombay  i 
Governor's  Council,  1914 ;  Additional  Member,  ! 
Viferoy'R  Counoil,  191^-16.  Sherii>  of  Bombay,  ' 
1917.  Pali  Hill, Bandra,  Bombay. 

IRLEY,  LEONARD,  CLE.,    1914;  Revenue  i 
Secretary  to   Government  of  Bengal,  since  | 
1915 ;  b,  30  May  1875 ;  s.  of  late  Arthur  j 
Birley  ;  m.  1908  Jessie  Craig,  d.  of  late  Maxwel 
Smith,  Hursingpur,  Tirhoot,  India;   one  s. 


one  d.  Educ:  Uppingham;  New  Colleg*', 
Oxford.  Entered  I.C.S.,  1897 ;  Joint  Magis- 
trate and  Deputy  Collector,  1907  ;  Magistrate 
and  Collector,  1911.  Club :  United  Service. 
Calcutta. 

BLACK,  Brig.- General  Walter  Clarence, 
CLE.  (1919);  Mil.  Secretary  to  the 
C-in-C.  since  October,  1919.  b.  29  January 
1867.  Educ. :  Epsom  College  and  R.  M.  C, 
Sandhurst,  m.  Miss  Hope  Gordon  Anderson, 
Derbyshire  Regiment,  1888.  Transferred 
to  Indian  Army,  1890.  Commanded  Defended 
Part  of  Madras,  1917-18  Comdt.  first  Indian 
Cadet  College.  Address  :  Army  Head  Quar- 
ters, India. 

BLAIR,  Andrew  James  Eraser,  Statesman 
Editorial  staff,  Calcutta;  Founded  the 
Eastern  Bureau,  Limited,  Calcutta,  19] 2  ; 
late  Editor  and  Mtinaging  Director,  The 
Empire,  Commerce,  The  Empire  Gazette 
(daily  and  weekly  newspapers  published  in 
Calcutta);  b.  Dingwall,  Ross-shire,  30  Sep- 
tember, 1872 ;  ?/.  s.  of  late  Andrew  Blair, 
Rector,  Dingwall  Burgh  School,  and  Mary 
Ann  Campbell,  d.  of  late  Thomas  Duff,  Glas- 
gow; m.  1900,  Constance,  e.d.  of  Thomas 
Ibbotson  ;  one  s,  one  d.  Educ. :  Glasgow  High 
SchooL  Engaged  in  journalism,  since  1890; 
Address :  6,  Chowringhee,  Calcutta. 

BLENKINSOP,  Brig. -General  Layton  John 
D.S.O.,  1898,  r.R.G.S. ;  Director,  Veterinary 
Services  in  India;  b.  27  June  1862;  Srd 
son  of  Lieut.-Colonel  William  Blenkinsop 
and  Elizabeth,  d.  of  William  Sandford  ; 
m,  1905,  Ethel  Alice,  d.  of  John  WeUs,  J.P., 
Booth  Ferry  House,  Goole,  Educ. :  King's 
School,  Canterbury;  Royal  A^eterinary 
College,  London.  Entered  A.  V.  Department, 
1883 ;  Punjab  Government  and  Professor, 
Lahore  Veterinary  College,  1891-93;  S.V.O., 
for  British  Troops,  Soudan  Expedition,  1898  ; 
Senior  Veterinary  fficer  in  Egypt,  1806-99; 
served  South  Africa  1899-1902  and  S.V.O., 
Remounts  in  South  Africato  December  1902. 
Address  :  Army  Headquarters,  India.  Club  : 
Junior  United  Service. 

BLENKINSOPP,  EDWARD  Robert  Kaye, 
CLE.  (1911);  b.  15  May  1871;  s.  of  CoL 
Blenkinsopp ;  7n.  Florence  Edith,  d.  of  late 
Sir  Stanley  Ismay,  K.CS.L,  three  s.  Educ.  : 
St.  Paul's  School ;  Clirisfs  College,  Cambridge. 
Entered  I.CS.,  1890;  Settlement  Officer, 
1897  ;  Deputy  Commissioner,  1902  ;  Kaiser-i- 
Hind  Medal,  1903 ;  Commissioner  of  Excise, 
1906  ;  Chief  Secretary  to  Chief  Commissioner, 
1912-13.     Address:  Nagpur,  C.  P. 

BOLTON,  Horatio  Norman.  CLE.  1916; 
Deputy  Commissioner,  N.  W.  Frontier  Pro- 
vince, since  1912,  b.  1  FeK1875;  m.  1911,  Ethel 
Frances,  d.  or  late  Captain  J.  C.  H.  ]\^ansflcld 
Castle  Wrav,  Co.  Donegal;  Educ.:  Rossall; 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  (B.  A.).  Enter- 
ed I.C.S.,1897:  Deputy  Commissioner,  Dera 
Ismail  Khan,  1904;  Kohat,  1909 ;  Sessions 
Judge,  Peshawar,  1910-11 ;  Political  Agent, 
Dir,  Swat,  and  C!hitral,  1911-12.  Address: 
Peshawar. 

BOMBAY,  Bishop  of,  since  1908;  Rt.  Rev. 
Edwin  James  Palmer  :  o.  s.  of  late  Archdea- 
con Palmer  of  Oxford,  and  nephew  of  1st  Lord 
Selborne  :  rn.  1912,  Hazel,  y.  d.  of  Col.  E. 
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H.  Hanning-Lee,  Bighton  Manor,  Alresford. 
F.duc. :  Winchester  and  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford. 
Ordained ,  1896 ;  Fellow,  Balliol  College,  1891 ; 
Tutor,  1893 ;  Chaplain,  1896 ;  Examining 
Chaplain  to  Bishop  of  Southwell,  1899-1904; 
to  Bishop  of  Rochester  190i-05:  to  Bishop 
of  Southwark,  1905-08.  Address:  Bishop's 
Lodge,  Malahar  Hill,  Bombay. 
BOSANQUET,  SIR  OSWALD  VIVIAN,  KO.S.I., 
1919 ;  O.I.E.,  1910  ;  C.S.I.,  1914  ;  Agent 
to  Governor- General,  Central  India,  since 
1913.  b  5  April  1860  ;  m.  1886  Alys 
d.  of  Admiral  Derriman.  Ednc. :  Clifton 
College  ;  New  College,  Oxford.  .Toined  Indian 
Civil  Service,  1887  ;  Indian  Political  Depart- 
ment, 1890 ;  served  in  Hyderabad  and 
Rajputana ;  acting  Under-Secretary  to  Govt, 
of  India.  Foreign  Dept.,  1895  to  1898: 
Political  Agent,  Bhopawar,  1899;  Resident 
at  Indore,  1903  :  Resident  at  Baroda  ;  1909  ; 
special  duty.  Foreign  Dept.,  1911-13. 
Address :  Indore. 

BOSE,  Sir  Bipin  Krishna,  K.C.I.E.  (1920); 
Kt.  cr.  1907  ;  C.I.E.,  1898 ;  M.  A. ;  Govern- 
ment Advocate  in  the  Central  Provinces ; 
b.  1857.   Address  .'  Nagpur  0.  P. 

BOSE,  Sir  Jagadis  Chandra  Kt.  cr.  1917; 

C.  T.E.   1903 ;   C.S.I.   1911 ;  M.A.  (Cantab.), 

D.  Sc.  (Lond.) ;  Professor  Emeritus  of  the 
Presidency  College,  Calcutta;  Founder  Direc- 
tor of  Bose  Research  Institute  ;  b.  30  Nov. 
1858 ;  Educ.  :  Calcutta ;  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Delegate  to  International  Scienti- 
iic  Congress,  Paris,  1900:  scientific  member 
of  deputation  to  Europe  and  America,  1907 
and  1914.  Published  numerous  books  on 
the  physiology  of  plants.  Address :  Bose 
Institute  J  Calcutta. 

BOURNE,  Sir  Alfred  Gibbs,  K.C.I. E.  cr, 
1913;  CLE.,  1908;  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S. ; 
Director  of  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science, 
Bangalore;  b.  Lowestoft,  8  Aug.  1859;  m, 
Emily  Tree  Glashier,  1888  ;  Educ. :  Univer- 
sity College,  School :  Royal  School  of  Mines  : 
University  College,  I<ondon,  D. Sc.  London  : 
Fellow  of  University  College,  London  ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  University  of 
Madras.  Assistant  to  E.  Ray  Lankestar, 
1879-85;  appointed  to  Madras,  1885:  Regis- 
trar of  the  Univ.  of  Madras,  1891-1899; 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Madras, 
Commissioner  for  Government  Examina- 
tions and  Additional  Member  of  the  Council 
of  Fort  St.  George,  1903-14.  Address: 
Hebbal,  Bangalore. 

BRADSHAW,  William  John,  C.I.E.  (1919) ; 
Managing  Director,  Messrs.  Walter  Locke  & 
Co.,  Calcutta,  b.  20  June  1864.  Educ. : 
Birmingham,  m.  Salome,  d.  of  A.  C.  Blake, 
of  Nailsworth.  Address :  4  Esplanade  Road, 
Calcutta. 

BRAY,  Denys  de  Saumarez,  C.B.E.,  1919, 
C.I.E.,  1917;  I.C.S. ;  B.A. :  Dep.  Sec.  to 
Government  of  India  Foreign  and  Political 
Dept. :  Assist,  to  Agent  to  Governor- General 
in  Baluchistan  since  1912.  Educ. :  Blundell's 
School,  Tiverton ;  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Entered  I.C.S.,  1898;  Census  Superin- 
tendent, Baluchistan,  1910.  Address :  Quetta, 
Baluchistan. 
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BRAY,  Sir  Edward  Hugh.  Kt.,  cr.  I9l 
Senior  Partner,  Gillanders,  Arbiithnot  '&  Co 
President,  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerc 
Member  of  Imperial  Legislative  Counci 
Controller  of  Contracts,  Army  Headquarte 
b.  15  Apr.  1874:  m.  1912,  Constance,  d. 
Sir  John  Graham ,  1st  Bt.  Educ. :  Chart 
house  ;  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Addres 
Gillander  House,  Calcutta. 

BROACH  A,  Sir  Shapurji,  Kt.  b.  at  Broac 
1846  ;  Mill-owner  and  Agent,  Partner 
Tullockchand  and  Shapurji,  Brokers.  Sher 
of  Bombay,  1911.  Member  of  the  R.  Co 
mission  on  Indian  Finance  and  Currency,  191 
A  distinguished  philanthropist.  Addres 
Bombay. 

BROWN,  Percy,  A.R.C.A.  1898;  IndiaB 
Educational  Service,  1899;  Principal,  Govern- 
ment School  of  Art,  Calcutta,  since  3  909;  H 
Birmingham,  1872  ;  m.  1908,  d.  of  Lt.-Col.  SI 
Adelbert  Talbot,  K.C.I.E. ;  Educ:  Edwad 
VI.  Grammar  School  and  School  of  Arl 
Birmingham.  Principal,  Mayo  School  of  Ari 
and  Curator,  Museum,  Lahore,  1899-1909  ;  01 
deputation,  Assistant  Director,  Art  Exhibi 
tion,  Delhi  Durbar,  1902-03  ;  officer-in -charge 
Art  Section  and  Trustee,Indian  Museum,  1910 
Address:  28,  Chowringhee,  Calcutta. 

BUCHANAN;  Walter  Tames,  CLE.  191^ 
M.D. ;  Lt.-Col  ,  Indian  Medical  Service' 
Editor  of  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette,  Calcutta 
since  1899 ;  Inspector-General  of  Prisons 
Bengal  Presidency,  since  1902 ;  b.  London 
derry,  12  Nov.  1861 :  m.  I  illan  Edith  {d.  19i(| 
d.  of  late  F.  Simpson  PjTne  ;  Eilu?^ .  Foy( 
College,  Londonderry ;  Trinity  College,  DubJij 
Vienna.  Entered  I.M.S.,  1887;  took  pat 
in  ITazara  Expedition.  1888,  I-ushai  E« 
pedition,  1890:  Manipur  Field  Force,  189^ 
(medal  and  clasp) ;  entered  Civil  Medica 
employ,  Bengal,  1892  ;  Civil  Surgeon,  Bengal 
Superintendent,  Central  Jails,  Bhagalpur  am 
Alipur.  Address :  The  Bengal  Secretariat 
Calcutta. 

BUCK,  Edward  John,  O.B.E.  (1918) ;  C.B.i; 
(1918),  Renter's  Agent  with  Government  0 
India  and  Director,  Associated  Press  0 
India ;  Vice-Chrm.  Alliance  Bank  of  Simla 
b.  1862.  m.  Annie  Margaret  d.  of  Geners 
Sir  A.  Jennings.  Educ. :  Hurstpierpoint 
Was  in  business  in  Australia.  Assistant  an' 
Joint  Secretary,  Countess  of  Dufferin's  Fun^ 
for  28  years.  Honorary  Secretary,  Executiv 
Committee,  "Our  day"  in  India,  1917-18 
Publication.  '*  Simla,  past  and  present. 
Address :   Northbank,  Simla. 

BUNBURT,  Major-General  William  Edwin 

C.  B.  1911;  G.O.C.  2nd  (Ra\^al  Pindi)  Livi 
sion,  since  1916 ;  h.  Clonfert,  5  April  1858; 
of  late  Bishop  of  Limerick ;  m.  IS93,  Kv-i 
Mary,  d.  of  Francis  Gate,  Chelter^bam.  Ef^uc.  I 
St.  Columba's  College,  Rathfarham.  Enterci 
Army  1878 ;  Col.  1908 ;  passed  Staff  College 

D.  A.G.  Northern  Army  India,  1908;  scrve( 
Afghan  War,  1880  (medal);  Mahsud-Wazirf 
Expedition,  1881 ;  Isazai  Expedition,  1892 
Chitral,  189r»  (despatches,  medal  and  clasp, 
Waziristan,  1901,  1902  (despatches,  clasp 
Commanded  Kohat  Brigade,  May  to  ^ov 
1912:  Quartermaster-General  in  India,  191* 
16.    Address :  Rawa!  Pindi.  I 
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BUNDI,  H.  n.  Maharao  Raja,  Sir  Raghu 
SiNGHJi  Bahadur,  G.O.S.I.,  1919;  K.C.S.I., 
cr.  1897,  G.C.I.E.  cr.  1900,  G.C.V.O.  cr. 
1911;  b.  1888.^.1889.  Address:  Bundi, 
Eajpiitana. 

BURDEN,  Lt.-Col.  Henry,  C.  I.  E.  1911  ; 
r.R.C.S.,  I.M.S. ;  Residency  Surgeon,  Nepal, 
b.  26  April  1867;  unmarried.  Edac. :  home. 
Entered  St.  Thomas  Hospital,  London,  1886; 
entered  Indian  Medical  Service,  1894  ;  served 
Relief  of  Chitral  (medal  and  clasp) :  North- 
west Frontier,  1897-98  (two  clasps).  Address; 
Nepal. 

BURDWAN,  Hon.  Sir  Bijay  Chand  Mahtab> 
Maharajadhiraja  Bahadur  of,  K.C.S.I  ; 
cr.  1911  ;  K.C.I.E.,  cr.  1909  ;  I.O.M.,  cr.  1909; 
F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.A.,  F.R.C.L,  F.N.B.A., 
M.R.A.S. ;  b.  19  Oct.  1881  ;  a  Member  of  3rd 
class  in  Civil  Division  of  Indian  Order  of  Merit 
for  conspicuous  courage  displayed  by  him  in 
the  Oveitown  Hall,  Calcutta,  7  Nov.  1908; 
adopted  by  late  Maharajadhiraja  and  suc- 
ceeded, 1887,  being  installed  in  independent 
charge  of  zamindari,  1903  ;  m.  1897  Radharani 
•  (Lady  Mahtab)  of  Lahore ;  a  Member  of 
Imperial  Legislative  Council  1909-12  ;  Bengal 
Legislative  Council  since  1907  ;  Trustee  of 
the  Indian  ^luseum,  1908 ;  Trustee  of  the 
Victoria  Memorial,  Calcutta,  since  1914. 
Heir :  Maharajadhiraja  Kumar  Uday  Chand 
Mahtab,  b.  14  July  1905.  Address:  The 
Palace,  Burdwan  ;  Bijay  Manzil,  Alipore,. 
Calcutta, 

BURN,  Richard,  C.S.T.,  1917  ;  Magistrate  and 
Collector,  United  Provinces,  since  1918;  b. 
Liverpool,  1  Feb.  1871;  m.  1899,  Grace 
Irene  Cargill ;  Educ. :  Liverpool  Institute  ; 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Entered  Indian 
Civil  Service,  U.  P.,  1891;  Superintendent, 
Census,  and  subsequently  Gazetteer,  1900; 
Editor,  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  1905. 
Address:  Allahabad. 

BURNHAM,  John  Charles,  C.S.I.  1911 ;  F.I.C, 
F.C.S. ;  Manager  and  Chemist,  Cordite  Factory, 
Aruvankadu.  Educ. :  Victoria  University, 
Manchester;  served  on  Sir  F.  Abels'  special 
committee  on  explosives,  1888-91 ;  Chemist, 
Experimental  Cordite  Factory^  Kirkce,  1894. 
Address :  Cordite  Factory,  Aruvankadu. 

BUTLER,  Sir  (Spencer)  Harcourt,  K.C.S.I. 
cr.  1911;  C.S.i.,  1909;  CLE.,  1901  ;  LC.S.; 
Ijieut.-Governor  of  U.  P.  of  Agra  and  Oudb, 
since  1917  ;  h.  1  Aug.  1869  ;  m.  1894,  Florence 
d.  of  F.  Nelson  Wright ;  Educ. :  Harrow  ; 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Served  as  Secretary 
to  Famine  Commission ;  Financial  Secretary 
to  Government ;  Director  of  Agriculture ; 
Judicial  Secretary  to  Government :  Deputy 
Commissioner,  Lucknow ;  Foreign  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India ;  late  IMember  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Governor-General; 
Lieut.-Governor  of  Burma,  1915-17.  Address: 
Lieutenant-Governor's  Camp,  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

BUTTERWORTH  Alan,  C.S.I.  1915;  Chief 
Secretary,  Government  of  Madras,  since  1914  ; 
Officiating  1st  member,  BonTrd  of  Revenue, 
1917.  m.  1897,  Alice  Erlv^ine,  d,  of  Maj=-Gen. 
George  Colclough,  R.H.A.;  Educ:  Eliza- I 
beth  College,  Guernsey,  Wren's;  Balliol  Col-  j 
lege.  Oxford.    Entered    LC.S,  4883  :  served  ! 


in  various  executive,  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative capacities  in  the  Madras  Presidency ; 
also  served  in  a  judicial  capacity  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  and  the  Central  Provinces. 
Address:  Secretariat,  Madras. 
CADELL,  Patrick  Robert,  C.S.I.,  1919; 
CLE,,  1913 ;  Indian  Civil  Service  ; 
b.  6  May  1871  ;  Educ.  :  Edinburgh 
Academy  ;  Haileybury ;  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  IMember  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Football  XV.,  1890-91;  selected  to  play 
for  South  of  England  ;  service  in  India  since 
1891  ;  served  in  Bombay  Presidency  and  in 
Calcutta ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding 
15th  Bombay  Battahon,  Indian  Deferce 
Force;  Chief  Secretary,  Govt,  of  Bombay. 
Commissioner  in  Sind.  Address  :  Government 
Hou^c,  Karachi. 

CALCUTTA,  Bishop  of  Rt.  Rev.  Foss  West- 
COTT,  D.D.  :  6.  23  October  1863.  s.  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott  (late  Bishop  of 
Durham).  Educ. :  Cheltenham  and  Peter - 
house,  Cambridge.  Joined  the  S.  P.  G. 
Mission,  Cawnpore,  1889.  Bishop  of  Chota 
Nagpore,  1905.  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and 
Metropolitan  in  India,  1919.  Address: 
Calcutta. 

CALNAN,  Denis,  CB.E.  (1919),  I.CS., 
Commissioner  of  a  division  in  the  U.  P.  b. 
14  May  1865.  Educ:  St.  Stanislau's  College, 
Tullamore  and  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
m.  Florence,  d.  of  D.  N.  Reid,  Behar.  Has 
held  charge  of  the  Agra,  Meerut,  Kumaun, 
Allahabad,  Gorakhpur,  Fyzabad  and  Jhansi 
divisions.  Publications  : — Manual  of  famine 
administration,  U.  P.  Reed.  Kaiser-i-Hind 
Medal,  first  class,  1901. 

CAMPBELL,  Lteut. -General  Sir  Frederick, 
K.CB..  cr.  1916:  CB.,  D.S.O.,  Commanding 
1st  (Peshawar)  Division  ;  b.  25  Feb.  1860 ; 
m.  1886,  Eleanor  3Iartha,  d.  of  late  J.  Carmon; 
Educ. :  Wellington  College.  Lieut.  Royal 
Ayr  and  Wigton  Militia,  1877-78  ;  served  with 
H.  M,  40th  Foot,  1879-82;  Q.O.  Corps  of 
Guides,  1882-1899;  A.A.G.  Army  Head- 
quarters, India,  1906-08;  commanded  a 
Brigade,  1908-15  ;  Hazara  Expedition,  1888; 
Chitral  Relief  Force,  1895;  North- West 
Frontier,  India,  1897-98,  Malakand  operations 
in  Bajaur  and  the  Mamund  Country,  Utman- 
kheyl;  Buner  Tibet,  1903-04;  Colonel 
40th  Pathans,  1911;  North-West  Frontier, 
India  .  1916,  operations  in  the  Mohmand,  Swat 
and  Buner  countries.  Address:  Peshawar, 
N.W.F.P. 

CAREY,  Bertram  Sausmarez,  C.S.I. ,  1914; 
CLE.,  1893  ;  V.D.  ;  Commissioner  of  a  Dis- 
trict, Burma,  since  1909;  b.  1864;  m.  Mary 
e.  d.of  late  I.  D.  Chepmell.  Educ:  Bedford 
Grammar  School ;  appointed  to  Burma  Police, 
1886;  to  the  Burma  Commission,  1887; 
Political  Officer  in  Chin  Hills,  1889-95; 
Deputy  Commissioner,  1900.  Address:  Ran- 
goon, Burma. 

CARMICHAEL,  Sir  George,  K.C.S.I. 
1919;  O.S.I.  1913;  Member  of  Exe- 
cutive Council,  Bombav ;  b.  25  March 
1866;  m.  Mary  Gertrude,"  f/.  of  C  T.  Glover, 
shipowner,  Aberdeen ;  Educ. :  Grammar 
School  and  University.  Aberd*  <  n  ;  Balliol 
College,  O.xford,  Joined  I.CS,  Bouibay,  ISSO; 
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Assistant  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, Burma,  1889-94;  Assistant  Collector 
and  Collector,  Bombay,  1894-1909;  Officiat- 
ing Commissioner,  Central  Division,  1909. 
Address  :  Malabar  Hill,  Bombay. 

CARTER,  Frank  Willington,  CLE.  1915  ; 
C.B.E.,  1918 ;  Director  of  Turner,  Morrison  & 
Company.  Limited,  Calcutta;  b.  16  Jan. 
1865  ;  m.  Mary,  widow  of  Commander  Charles 
Collins  e.  d.  of  Rev.  Dacres  Oliver.  Educ. : 
Cheltenham  College.  Articled  to  land  agents 
in  England  and  after  farmed  in  Texas  and 
California:  joined  the  Basutoland  Police 
in  South  Africa  and  came  to  India  in  1891 : 
joined  the  firm  of  Turner,  Morrison  &  Co. 
in  that  year.  Address :  6  Lyons  Range  or  7 
Pretoria  Street,  Calcutta. 

CAUMONT,  Rt.  Rev.  Uqh.  Foutfnattjs 
Henry,  D.D.,  O.S.F.C. ;  1st  R.C.  Bishop  of 
Ajmer,  since  1913;  b.  Tours,  10  Dec.  1871. 
Educ.:  Tours.  Took  his  vows,  1890;  priest 
1896;  joined  Mission  of  Rajputana,  1897; 
Military  Chaplain  of  Neemuch,  1900,  and  of 
IVHiow,  1901 ;  Prefect  Apostolic  of  the  same 
Mission^  1903.  Address :  Bishop's  House. 
Ajmer. 

CHAMNEY,  Lt.-Col.  Henry,  C.M.G.  1900; 
Principal,  Police  Training  College,  Surdah; 
b.  Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow  ;  m.  1st,  1907,  Hon. 
Cecilia  Mary  Barnewall  (d.  1908) ;  sister  of 
18th  Lord  Trimleston ;  2nd,  1913,  Alice, 
d,  of  Col.  W.  E.  Bellingham  of  Castle 
Bellingham,  co.  London.  Educ:  Monaghan 
Diocesan  School.  Served  South  Africa,  1900, 
first  as  Major  Commanding  Lumsden's  Horse 
and  later  with  South  African  Constabulary ; 
joined  Indian  Police,  1909;  accompanied 
the  relief  column  to  Manipur  in  1891. 
Address:  Police  Training  College,  Surdah, 
Rajshahi,  Bengal. 

CHANDAVARKAR,  Sir  Narayen  Ganesh, 
Kt.  cr.  1910;  B.A.,  LL.B. ;  b.  ISbo.  Educ. : 
Elphinstone  Coll.,  Bombay.  Became  pleader 
of  Bombay  High  Court,  and  for  a  time  English 
Editor  of  Indu  Prakash ;  General  Secretary 
of  the  Indian  National  Social  Conferences ; 
Vice-chancellor,  University  of  Bombay.  1909- 
12 ;  officiated  as  Chief  .Justice,  June  1909 
and  June  1912  ;  Judge  of  the  Bombay  High 
Court,  1901-1913  ;  Chief  IMinister,  ludore, 
1913-14.  Address:  Pedder  Road,  Bombay. 

CHAPMAN,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Edmund  Pelly; 
Judge,  High  Court,  Patna,  since  1015;  b. 
Calcutta,  16  August  1867  ;  w.  Mary  Tupper 
d.  of  Major-General  D.  R.  Cameron,  C.M.G. 
Educ:  Clifton  College;  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  Served  in  Bengal ;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Foreign  Department,  Govt,  of  India; 
Registrar.  High  Court,  Calcutta;  Suporin- 
tendent.  Legal  Affairs,  and  Secretary,  Judicial 
Department,  Government  of  Bengal ;  Judge, 
High  Court,  Calcutta,  1914-15.  Address: 
High  Court,  Patna. 

CHAPMAN,  Ven.  Percy  Hugh,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ; 
Archdeacon  of  Lucknow,  and  Chaplain  Naini 
Tal,  U.  P.,  since  1912  ;  b.  13  April  1866  ;  m, 
1898,  Katharine  Margaret ,  (7.  of  Hon.  Justice 
Sir  George  Knox,  Puisne  Judge,  High  Court, 
Allahabad,  Educ  :  Fdsted  Grammar  School ; 
Kin^  William's  ColK^gc,  Isle  ol  Man  ;  Corpus 
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Chris ti  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  and  M.A. ; 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.D. ; 
Priest,  1890;   Address:  Naini  Tal,  U.  P. 

CH  ARAN  JIT  SINGH,  SiRDAR;  chief  of  the 
Punjab ;  Fellow  R.  G.  S. ;  member  of  Kapur* 
thala  royal  family;  b.  1883;  s,  of  Kanawa 
Sochet  Singh;  m.  Educ:  JuUunder,  Chief 
College;  Government  College,  Lahore.  Address 
Charanjit  Castle,  Jullunder  City,  Punjab. 

CHARKHARI    STATE,   H.    H.  Maharaja- 

DHIRAJ   SiPHAHDAR   UL-MULK   GANGA  SINGH 

Ju  Deo  Bahadur  ;  b.  2  Nov.  1851 ;  S.  1914. 
Address:  Charkhari  State,  Bundelkund. 
CHATTERTON.  Alfred,  CLE.  1912,  B.  SC., 

F.  C.G.I.,  A.M.I.C.E.,M.I.M.E.,  etc.;  Director 
of  Industries  and  Commerce  in  Mysore  since 
1912;  b.  10  Oct.  1866:  m.  2nd,  1901,  Alice 
Gertude,  d.  of  W.  H.  Wilson ;  two  s.  one  d. 
Educ. ;  Finsbury  Technical  College  ;  Central 
Institution,  South  Kensington.  Indian  Edu- 
cational Service,  1888 ;  Director  of  Indu.stries, 
Madras,  1908.   Address:  Bangalore. 

CHAUBAL,  Sir  Mahadev  Bhaskar,  K.C.I.E.. 
cr.  1917  ;  C.S.I.  1911  ;  B.A.,  LL.B. ;  b.  Sept, 
1857 ;  Educ. :  Government  High  School, 
Poona;  Deccan  College,  Poona;  Assistant 
Master,  Elphinstone  High  School,  Bombay, 
1879-83  ;  Vakil,  High  Court,  Bombay,  1883; 
Acting  Puisne  Judge,  High  Court,  Bombay. 
1908 ;  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  1910-17.  Address: 
Girgaum,  Bombay. 

CHAUDHURI,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Asutosh, 
Kt.,c>'.  1917;  B.A.  (Cantab.),  M.A.  (Calcutta 
Unversity),  Barrister-at-Law;  Judcre  of  the 
Calcutta  High  Court;  b.  Bengali;  Brahmin, 
1860  :  m.  Prativa  Devi,  of  the  Tagore  family 
of  Calcutta.  Educ:  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 
After  graduating  in  Calcutta  went  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  admitted  as  an  Advocate  of  the 
Calcutta  High  Court,  1886;  President  of  the 
Bengal  National  Conference ;  founded  the 
Bengal  Land-holders  Association  in  Calcutta 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Calcutta  National 
College ;  has  always  taken  prominent  part  in 
reform  movement  in  Bengal ;  first  Hindu  of 
the  Calcutta  Bar  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Court :  now  Senior  Judge  on  original  side  of 
Calcutta  High  Court.  Address :  Ballygungo, 
Calcutta. 

CHELMSFORD,  3rd  Baron  (U.K.), or.  1858; 
Frederic  John  Napier  Thesiger;  P.C. 
1916 ;  K.C.M  G.,cr.,1906 ;  G.C.M.G..  cr.  1912  ; 

G.  M.S.I.,  G.M.I.E.  1916;  Viceroy  of  India 
since  1916 ;  barrister ;  b.  12  Aug.  1868 :  c  s. 
of  2nd  Baron  Chelmsford  and  Adria  Fanny 
e.d.  of  Maj.-Gen.  Hrath,  Bombay  Army;  m. 
1894,  Hon.  Frances  Charlotte  Guest, (f.  of  1st 
Baron  W^imborne  ;  one  s.  four  d.  Educ 
Winchester  College  ;  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 
B.A.  (1st  class  Law) ;  M.A.,  1892.   Fellow  o 
All  Souls  College,  1892-99  ;  Member  of  Londo 
School  Board   1900-4;    of  London  Count: 
Council,  1904  05 ;  Alderman,  London  Count. 
Council,  1913 ;    Governor    of  Queensland 
1905-9;   Governor  of  New   South  Wales 
1909-13  ;  a  Knight  of  Justice  of  St.  John,  Jeru 
salem,  in  England;  late  Chancellor  of  th 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  Address 
Yico^egal  JLodgc,  Delhi.  ^ 
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CHHOTA  TJDEPUR ,  Maharawal 
FatehsiNHJI,  Rajaji  of;  b.  22  Oct.  1884; 
S.  1895 :  m.  sis.  of  Maharaja  of  Rajpipla  (d. 
1914) ;  Educ. :  Rajkumar  Coll..  Kajkot.  A 
Chown  Rajput.  Installed  12  March  1906. 
Heir:  Prince  Shree  Natwarsinhji,  b.  1907. 
Salute  of  9  guns.  Address:  Chhota  Udepur, 
Rewa  Kantha'^  Agency. 

CHITNAVIS,  Sm  Gangadhar  Madhav, 
K.C.I.E.,  CLE. ;  b.  1863;  President,  Nagpur, 
District  Council  since  1888  ;  President, Nagpur 
Municipality,  1896-1918;  selected  to  represent 
Central  Provinces  on  Impl.  Legislative  Council, 
1893-1895,  1898-99 ;  President  of  C.  P.  and 
Berar  Provincial  Conference,  1906;  additional 
member  of  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council, 
1907-8 ;  elected  representative  of  landholders 
in  the  C.  P.  reformed  Council,  1910-12; 
leading  landholder  in  C.  P.  Address :  Nagpur, 
Central  Provinces. 

CHRISTOPHERS,    MAJOR  SAMUEL  RiCKARD, 

M.B.,  CLE.;  I.M.S.  Member,  Malaria  Com- 
mission, Royal  Society  and  Colonial  Office,] 
1898-1902.  Adiress:  Malaria  Bureau,  Central 
Research  Institute,  Kasauli.  I 

CLARKE,  The  Hon.Mr. Geoffrey  Rothe,  Dir- ! 
ector  General, Posts  and  Telegraphs,since. 11^18  1 
b.  4  July  1871.  m.  Hilda  Geraldine  Seymour. ; 
Edue:  Corrig  School,  Kingstown  and  T.  C, 
Dublin.  Entered  I.C.S.,  1895.  Officiated  as 
P.  M.  G.,  Punjab,  and  N.  W.  F.,  1903.  Con- 
firmed as  P.  M.  G.,  Madras,  1906.  On  special 
duty  with  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  London, 
1916  and  sent  on  duty  to  America  and  Canada. 
Address  :   The  Rookery,  Simla. 

CLARKE,  REGINALD,  CLE.  (1919);  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  Calcutta,  b.  16  March  1876. 
w.  Edith,  daughter  of  Andrew  Johns,  J.  P., 
Shortlands,  Kent.  Educ. :  in  Ireland,  Bel- 
gium, Germany  and  France.  Joined  Indian 
Police,  1900.  Address  :  2  Kyd  St.,  Calcutta. 

CLAYTON,  Harold,  CLE.  (1919).  b.  5  May, 
1874.  Educ. :  Marlborough  and  Pembroke 
College.  Cambridge,  m.  Miss  A.  L.  Chapman. 
I.CS.  1897.  Served  as  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Settlement  Officer,  Deputy  Commission- 
er, Director  of  Agriculture  and  Registrar 
of  Co-operative  Socs.,  Officiating  Commr., 
Northern  Division,  Burma.  Address :  Ak- 
yab,  Burma. 

CLOGSTOUN,  Hkrbrrt  Cunningham,  CLE.; 
Guardian  and  Tutor  to  Maharaja  Holkar  of 
Indore,  Central  India,  1905-1912  :  b.  24  Jan. 
1857  ;  Educ :  AVellington  College.  Bengal 
Police,  1882 ;  Special  Service  with  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  1887-91  ;  under  Govt,  of 
India,  Foreign  Dept.,  at  Ajrncr,  Dholpur,  and 
Indore,  1891-1912. 

CLOSE,  Harold  Arden,  CLE.,  1914  ;  Ins- 
pector-General of  Police,  N.W.  Frontier  Pro- 
vince, since  1900;  b.  13  Dec.  1863;  Ed?ic. : 
Cheltenham ;  J<^\e  of  Man.  Joined  India 
Police  Dept.,  1884;  in  Punjab  rirst ;  .N.W.F. 
Province,  1901  ;  Superintendent,  1906  ;  served 
Black  Mountain  Expedition.  18!il ;  Mohmand 
Expedit'on,  1908.    Address:  Peshawar. 

COBB,  Henry  Venn,  CS.L,  C.B.E.,  CLE. ; 
M.A.,  LL.M.,  Cantab.:  Resident,  M  vsoro,  mM'r 
104.6;  Educ:  King's  School,  Canfri-biiry;  'J'ri- 


nity  College,  Cambridge.  Arrived  India,  1886; 
served  as  Asst.  Resident,  Mysore  ;  Asst.  Com- 
missioner and  Commissioner,  Ajmer,  1895-97 
Asst.  Resident,  Kashmir,  1899-1900;  Resident, 
Jaipur,  1900-3  ;  Gwalior,  1904-7 ;  Jodhpur 
and  Western  Rajputana  States,  1908;  offici- 
ating as  Agent  to  Gov.-Genl.  for  C.  I.,  1909, 
Resident,  Baroda,  1909-12;  Kashmir,  1914- 
1915.  Address :  The  Residency,  Bangalore. 

COBDEX-RAMSAY,  Loms  Eveleigh  Baw- 
TREE,  J.P.,  CLE.,  I.CS.;  Political  Agent, 
Orissa  Feudatory  States,  since  1905  ;  b.  29 
Oct.  1873  ;  Educ.  :  Dulwich  College  ;  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Arrived  in 
India,  1897 ;  Under-Secretary  to  Govt,  of 
Bengal  in  Revenue  and  General  Dept.,  1900-2  ; 
Registrar,  Co-operative  Credit  Societies,  1905. 
Address :  Sambalpur,  B.N.  Railway. 

COLE,  Lieut.-Colonel  Henry  Walter 
George,  CS.L;  Deputy  Commissioner,  Assam 
Commission ;  Political  Agent  in  Manipur, 
1914 ;  Educ, :  Wellington  College  ;  R.M.C, 
Sandhurst,  .loined  5th  Fusiliers,  1885  ;  2nd 
Gurkhas,  1887;  Asst.  Commissioner,  Assam, 
1891  ;  Dv.  Commissioner,  1901;  Supdt.,  Lushai 
Hills,  1906-11;  Director,  Temporary  Works, 
Delhi,  1912-18  ;  served  Hazara,  1888  ;  .Lushai, 
1888-1889;  Chin  Lushai,  1889-92;  N,  E. 
Frontier,  1891.  Address :  The  Residency 
Manipur. 

COLLINS,  Mark,  Ph.D  ;  University  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  Philology,  Madras  University, 
since  1914  ;  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Compa- 
rative Philology,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
1908-14.    Address:  The  University,  Madras. 

COLVIN,  Sir  Eltiot  Graham,  K.CS.L,  C.S.I. : 
Agent  to  Governor-General,  Rajputana,  and 
Chief  Commissioner,  Ajmer-Merwara,  since 
1905  ;  b.  18  July  1861 ;  n>.  1888,  Ethel,  e.  d.  ot 
Sir  Steuart  Colvin  Bayley.  Educ. :  Charter- 
house ;  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Entered 
I.C.S.,  1882:  Private  S^c.  to  Lieut.-Gov.  of 
Bengal ,  1887  ;  First  Assistant  Agent  to 
Governor- General  in  Baluchistan,  1889 ; 
Settlement  Commissioner,  Alwar  and  Bharat- 
pur,  1896;  Political  Agent,  Eastern  Rajput- 
ana States,  1897  ;  Revenue  and  Judicial  Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan  ,1897  ;  General  Superin- 
tendent, Thagi  and  Dakaiti.  1901  ;  Resident 
in  Kashmir,  1902.  Address :  Ajmer^  Raj- 
putana. 

COOCH  BEHAR,  MAHARAJA  Bhup  Bahadlj: 
OF,  Sir  Jitendra,  K.CS.L  :  b.  20  Lcc.  1880  ; 
s.  of  Maharaja  Nripendra  and  Maharani  Sunitv 
Devi  (nee  Sen  ;  brother  1913;  m.  1913,  d. 
of  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  ;  Eluc. :  Eton;  Imperial 
Cadet  Corps.  Address:  Cooch  Behar,  Bengal. 

COOK,  Arthur  Willsteed,  C  I.E.,  I.CS.,  B.A.; 
Magistrate  and  Collector,  Bankura,  Bengal, 
since  1911.  Educ. :  Portsmouth  Grammar 
School  ;  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Entered 
I.C.S.,  1896.  Address  :  Bankura,  Bengal. 

COOK,  Edward  Mitchener,  CLE.  (1919); 
Offg.  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
Finance  Department.  Educ. :  Uppingham 
and  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  m.  Chiistine, 
d.  of  By.  Allen  Duke.  Entered  I.CS.  1903 
Served  in  the  U.  P.  until  1911.  Under  Seel 
If  tary  to  riovernment  of  India,  Home  Depart. 
iLH'ut^    19U,    Finance     Department,  1912. 
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Accountant  General,  Bombay,  1916.  Ag. 
Controller  of  Currency,  1917-18.  Address  : 
Simla. 

COOKSON,  Maj.-Gen.  George  Arthur,  C.B., 
C.M.G. ;  Cavalry  Brigade  Commander ;  b. 
6  Aug.  1860  ;  m.  1898,  Evelyn  Sara,  d.  of  late 
Horace  Cockerell,  C.S.I.  ;  Educ.  :  Wimbledon 
(Brackenbury's)  School;  BM.C,  Sandhurst. 
Entered  army,  1880;  Bt.  Lt.-Col.,  29  Nov. 
3  900  ;  Col.,  1909,  Lucknow  Cavalry  Brigade  ; 
served  N.-W.  E.,  1897-98;  Tirah,  1897-98; 
South  Africa,  1899-1902  ;  European  War; 
1914-16.  Address  :  Lucknow. 

COPPEL,  Rt.  "Rev.  Francis  Stephen,  H.Q. 
Bishop  of  Nagpur,  since  1907  ;  b.  Los  Gets, 
Savoy,  5  Jan.  1867  ;  Ediic.  :  College  of  Evian  : 
University  of  France,  Lyons,  B.A.,  B.  Sc. 
Entered  Congregation  of  Missionaries  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  Annecy  ;  Priest,  1890  ;  sent 
to  India  for  mission  of  Nagpur,  1892  ;  for 
fifteen  years  attached  to  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
College,  Nagpur,  as  professor  and  principal. 
Address :  Nagpur. 

CORY,  Ven.  Charles  Page,  Archdeacon  of 
Rangoon,  since  1907  ;  b.  IQ  June  1859  ;  Educ.  : 
Sedbergh  School ;  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge 
(M.A.).  Ordained  1883 ;  Chaplain,  Rangoon 
Cantonments,  1892-95  ;  Thatyetmyo,  1895-99  ; 
Incumbent  of  Port  Blair,  1901-3  ;  Chaplain  of 
Rangoon  Cathedral,  1903-4;  Rangoon  Can- 
tonments, 1904-5;  Acting  Archdeacon  and 
Commissary,  1906-7 ;  Maymyo,  1906-14. 
Address;  Maymyo,  Burmah. 

COSGRAVE,  Rev.  William  Frederick ,  Princi- 
pal, St.  Paul's  High  School,  Ranchi,  since 
1909  ;  Hon.  Canon  of  Durham  ;  b.  Dalkey,  Co. 
Dublin,  1857  ;  a  freeman  of  City  of  Dublin. 
Educ.  :  Kingstown  School ,  Co.  Dublin  ;  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  M.A.  and  B.  D.  Ordained 
1881.   Address  :  Ranchi,  Chota  Nagpur. 

COTTERELL,  CECIL  BERNARD,  C.T.E.,  T.C.S- 
Educ:  St.  Peter's  School,  York;  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Entered  I.C.S.,  1898  ;  has 
served  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  since  189i), 

'  Deputy  Commissioner,  Salt  and  Abkari  Dept.; 
1905  ;  Private  Sec.  to  Governor  of  Madras, 
1912-15.    Address :  Madras. 

COUTTS,  William  Strachan,  CLE.,  I.C.S. ; 
Registrar  of  Patna  High  Court,  Bihar.  Barris- 
ter;  District  and  Sessions  Judge,  Bihar  and 
Orissa.  1912.  Puisne  Judge,  Patna  High  Court, 
1918;  Educ.  :  DoUar ;  Trinity  College,  Can;- 
bridge.  Entered  I.C.S.,  1895;  Joint  Magistrate, 
1905.  Address  :  High  Court,  Patna. 

COVENTRY,  Bernard,  CLE.,  1912;  Agri- 
cultural Adviser  to  Native  States  in  Central 
India,  since  1916  ;  formerly  Agricultural  Ad- 
viser to  Govt,  of  India,  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural Research  Institute,  and  Princip.il  of 
Agricultural  College,  Pusa,  Behar  ;  b.  10  Dec. 
1859'  Educ.  :  Beaumont  Coll.  Came  to  India, 
1881,  and  joined  indigo  industry  ;  started  agri- 
cultural research  station  on  modern  lines,  1899; 
on  foundation  of  Pusa  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  and  College,  1904,  was  made  first 
Director  and  Principal ;  acted  as  Insp.  Gen. 
of  Agriculture  and  became  first  Agricultural 
Adviser  to  Govt,  of  India;  retired  1910. 
Addrc^i^ :  In  (J ore,  Cl« 


COX,  John  Hugh,  CLE.  ;  Excise  Commissioner, 
C.I. ,  since  1906.  Educ:  Clifton  College  ;  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Entered  I.C.S.,  1888;  Dy. 
Commissioner,  1903 ;  Jt.-Sec,  Board  of 
Revenue,  1904.  Address  :  Indore,  CI. 

COX,  Ven.  Lionel  Edgar,  M.A.  ;  Senior  Chap- 
lain, St.  George's  Cathedral,  Madras,  and 
Archdeacon  of  Madras  ;  b.  28  Tilarch  1868. 
Educ. :  Somerset  College  ;  Bath  ;  Dorchester 
Theological  College  ;  Durham  University. 
Deacon,  1891  ;  Priest,  1894  ;  joined  Madras 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  1898 ;  Arch- 
deacon of  Madras  and  Bishop's  Commissary, 
1910.    Address:  Cathedral,  Madras. 

COX,  Captain  Walter  Hulbert,  D.S.O. 
LM.S.  ;  Supdt.,  Burma  Lunatic  Asylum; 
L.R.CP.  Ed.;  L.R.CS.,  Ed.  ;  L.F.P.S ,  Glas. 
Medico-Psychological  Certificate  ;  b.  9  Jan. 
1875.  Entered  army,  1898 ;  served  China, 
1900-1901  ;  Mahsud-Waziristan  Exp.  Address  : 
Rangoon. 

CRADDOCK,  Sir  Reginald  Henry,  K.C.S.L, 
CS.I.  ;  Lieut. -Governor  of  Burma,  since  1917  ; 
b.  11  Mar.  1864  ;  s.  of  late  Surg.-Major  William 
Craddock,  1st  Goorklias  ;  m.  1888,  Frances 
Henrietta,  y.  d.  of  Gen.  H.  R.  Browne,  CB. 
Educ.  :  Wellington  ;  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
Entered  I.C.S.,  1884  ;  served  in  CP.  in  various 
capacities,  district  and  secretarial ;  Chief  Sec. 
to  Chief  Commissioner,  1900  ;  Commissioner, 
1902-7  ;  Cliief  Commissioner,  1907-12  ;  Home 
Member  of  Viceroy's  Council,  1912-16.  Ad- 
dress :  Government  House,  Rangoon. 

CRERAR,  James,  M.A.,  CLE.  (1917) ;  Secre- 
tary to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  Political, 
Judicial  and  Special  Departments,  b.  1877 ; 
m.  to  Evelyn,  d,  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles 
Brand.  Educated  at  George  Watson's  College; 
Edinburgh,  Edinburgh  University  and  Balliol 
College  (Oxon).  Assistant  Collector.  Sind  ; 
Manager  of  Encumbered  Estates,  Sind  ;  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  in  Sind  ;  Deputy  Municipal 
Commissioner,  Bombay ;  Municipal  Commis- 
sioner, Bombay;  Private  Secretary  to  H.  E.  the 
Governor  of  Bombay.  Address :  The  Secretari- 
at, Bombay. 

CRICHTON,  Lt.-Col.  Richmond  Trevor, 
CLE.  ;  Director  of  Surveys,  Bengal,  since 
1900  ;  b.  8  March  1865  ;  Educ.  :  Edinburgh  ; 
R.M.C,     Sandhurst.    Entered    2nd  Batt. 

H.  L.L,  1884;  Captain,  LS.C,  1895;  Major, 

I.  A.,  1902;  joined  Survey  Dept.,  1889;  Dy. 
Supdt., 1895;  Supdt.  of  Settlement  Surveys, 
1895.  Address:  Survey  Department,  Calcutta. 

CRIPPS,  Col.  Arthur  William,  CB.:  b.  16  Jan. 
1862.  Entered  Army,  1882;  Capt.  LS.C, 
1893;  Major  LA.,  1901;  Lt.-Col.,  1908;  Col., 
1913  ;  served  1st  Miranzai  Expedition,  1891  ; 
Tirah,  1897-98  ;  China,  1900  ;  European  War, 
1914-16.    Address  :  Army  Headquarters. 

CROFT,    Sir  Frederick  Leigh,   3rd  Bart.,j 
Exchange  Broker  (Messrs.  Croft  and  Forbes) 
b.  1860.    Educ. :  Eton.  Succeeded  his  father,: 
1904.    Address :  BycuUa  Club,  Bombay. 

CROSTHWAITE,    HENRY     ROBERT,  CLE 
Central  Provinces  Commissioner,  since  191 
Registrar,  Co-operative  Credit  Societies.  E 
crcU  LCS.,  1900,   Address  ;  JSTagpur,  CP. 
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CIIUM,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Walter  Erskine,  i 
O.B.E.  (1918).  Partner  in  Messrs.  CJraham 
&  Co.  b.  2  September  1874.  ni.  Violet 
Mary  Forbes.  Ediic.  :  Eton.  New  College, 
Oxford.  President,  O.U  B.C.,  1895-97.  Presi- 
dent, Bengal  Ch.  of  Commerce  1919.  Mem- 
ber, Bengal  Legislative  Council,  1918-19. 
Major,  3rd  Calcutta  Light  Horse.  Address  : 
C-o.  Messrs.  Graham  &  Co.,  9  Clive  Street, 
Calcutta. 

CJIUMP,  Harry  Ashbrooke,  C.S.I. ,  B.A. 
(Oxon.)  ;  Financial  Commissioner,  CP.,  since 
1913  •,b.  1863  ;  Educ. :  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Joined  I.C.S.,  1885;  served  in  CP.  as  Asst. 
Commissioner,  Commissioner  of  Excise,  Dy. 
Commissioner ;  Chief  Sec.  to  Chief  Com- 
missioner, 1901-2  and  1906-7  ;  Offg.  Chief 
Commissioner,  1912.    Address  :  Nagpur,  CP. 

CULLEJSi,  Lt.-Col.  Ernest  Henry  Scott, 
C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  D.S.O.  ;  32nd  Pioneers  ;  b. 
16  Nov.  1869.  Entered  Army,  1890  ;  Lt.-  Col.. 
1915  ;  served  Chitral ,  1895  ;  N.W.F.,  1897-98  ; 
Tirah,  1897-98  ;  Waziristan,  1902;  Tibet,  1903, 
4;  Abor  Expedition,  1912;  European  War 
(Mesopotamia),   1914-16.    Address :  Sialkot. 

CURTIS,  George  Seymour,  CS.I.  ;  Member  of 
Executive  Council ,  Bombay,  since  1916 ; 
Educ. :  Marlborough  ;  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Entered  I.C.S.,  1888  ;  Assistant  Political  Resi- 
dent, Aden,  1889-91  ;  Postmaster-General, 
Madras,  1897-1902;  Director,  Land  Records, 
1906.    Address  :  Bombay. 

DADABHOY,  Maneckji  Byramjee,  CLE. 
b.  Bombay,  30  July  1865  ;  Educ.  :  Proprie- 
tary High  School  and  St.  Xavier's  College, 
Bombay.  Joined  Middle  Temple,  1884  ; 
called  to  Bar,  1887  ;  Advocate  of  Bombay 
High  Court,  1887 ;  Government  Advocate' 
Central  Provinces,  1896  ;  nominated  to  Vice- 
roy's Legislative  Council,  1908;  elected  to 
the  Council,  1910  and  1914  ;  President  of  All- 
India  Industrial  Conference,  Calcutta,  1911, 
Address  :  Nagpur,  C.  P. 

DALLAS,  Lt.-Col.  Charles  Mowbray,  CS.I. ; 
Commissioner,  Punjab,  1911-16;  b.  30  Aug. 
1861;  Entered  Army,  1881  ;  Major  LA.,,  1901  ; 
Lt.-Col.,  1907;  served  Miranzai  Expedition, 
1891 ;  Asst.  Commissioner,  1887  ;  Deputy 
Commissioner,  1897  ;  Political  Agent,  Phulki- 
ang  States  and  Bahawalpur,  1905  ;  Commis- 
sioner, Delhi,  1910. 

DALY,  Francis  Charles,  CLE. ;  Dy.  Inspr. 
Genl.  of  Police,  C.I.D.,  Bengal,  since  1913; 
b.  22  March  1868  ;  Educ.  :  Dedham  Grammar 
School.  Joined  India  Police  Dept.,  1887  ; 
Dist.  Supdt.,  1897;  Offg.  Dy.  Inspector- 
General,  1908;  on  Special  Duty,  1909-11; 
served  Lushai  Hills,  1891-1892. 

DARLEY,  Bernard  D'Olier,  CLE.  (1919); 
Executive  Engineer,  P.  W.  D.,  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  b.  24  August  1880.  Educ. ;  T.  C. 
Dublin  and  Cooper's  Hill,  A.M.I. CE.  Irri- 
gation work  in  P.  W.  D.  since  1903.  Address  : 
Naini  Tal,  U.  P. 

DAS,  Hon.  M.  S.,  CLE.;  b  28  April  1848' 
Educ.  :  Calcutta  University.  M.A.,  B.L.. 
M.R.A.S.,  F.N.B.A.  Represented  Orissa  in 
Bengal  Legislative  Council  four  times  ;  Fellow 
of  Calcutta    University;  elected  by  Legis- 


lative Council  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  to  Imperiil 
Council,  1913;  nominated  to  Legislative 
Council  of  Bihar  and  Orissa.  Address : 
Cuttack,  Orissa. 

DAS,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Profulla 
Ranjan,  Judge,  High  Court,  Patna,  1919. 
b.  28  April,  1881.  Educ. :  St.  Xavier's  Col- 
lege, Calcutta,  w.  Dorothy  Mary  Evans, 
1904.    Address  :  Ali  Manzil,  Patna. 

DAS,  Satish  Ranjan,  Standing  Counsel 
to  the  Government  of  India,  since  1917.  b. 
29  February  1872.  Educ. :  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  m.  Bonolata,  d.  of  the 
late  B.  L.  Gupta,  I.C.S.  ;  called  to  the  Bar 
(Middle  Temple),  1894.  Advocate,  Calcutta 
High  Court,  1894.  Address  :  7  Hungerford  St., 
Calcutta. 

DAVID,  Sir  Sassoon  (Jacob),  1st  Baronet, 
s.  of  Jacob  David,  of  Bombay ;  b.  11th, 
Dec.  1849  ;  Educ.  Bombay ;  Cotton  Yarn 
Merchant  and  Mill  Owner,  and  J.P., 
Sheriff  1905 ;  Member  of  Bombay 
Improvement  Trust  Board,  of  Municipal 
Corporation,  and  of  its  Standing  Committee, 
Promoter  and  Chairman  of  Bank  of  India, 
and  Chairman  and  Director  of  several  Cos.; 
was  Chairman  of  Bombay  Millowners'  As- 
sociation, 1904-05,  Member  of  Council  of 
Governor-General  of  India,  Kt.,  1905 :  m. 
1876,  Hannah,  d.  of  late  Elias  David  Sassoon, 
Address  :  7,  Esplanade  Road,  Fort,  Bombay. 

DAVIDSON,  Lt.-Col.  James,  D.S.O.,  M.D., 
M.A.  ;  I.M.S.  ;  b.  27  Nov.  1865  ;  Educ.  :  Edin- 
burgh Academy  and  University.  Entered 
service,  1893;  Lt.-Col.,  1913;  served  Waziris- 
tan, 1894-95;  Chitral,  1895;  Suakin,  1896; 
Tirah,  1897-98  ;  Tibet,  1903-4  ;  Abor  Expedi- 
tion, 1912.    Address  :  Dehra  Dun. 

DAVIDSON,  Lionel,  CS.I.  ;  Revenue  Sec.  to 
Govt,  of  Madras,  since  1914.  b.  19  Jan.  1868  ; 
Educ.  :  University  College  School ;  Balliol 
College,  Oxford  (M.A.).  Entered  I.C.S.,  1886  ; 
Under-Sec.  to  Govt.,  1896 ;  Sec.  to  Land 
Revenue  Comsrs.,  1900  ;  Comsr.  and  District 
Judge,  Coorg,  1902  ;  Collector  and  Magistrate 
Madras,  1905  ;  Sec.  to  Govt,  and  Member  of 
Leg.  Council,  Madras,  1910  ;  Member,  Imp. 
Leg.  Council,  1916;  Actg.  Chief  Sec,  Madras 
Govt.,  1916.    Address  :  Madras. 

;  DAWOOD  KHAN,  SIR,  K.C.M.G.  (Hon.)  1905. 

Maftah-es-Saltana.  Consul  General  for  Persia. 
I     Address :  Simla. 

!dE,   Kiran  Chandra,  B.A.,  CLE.,  I.C.S. ; 
i     Secretary  to  Govt,  of  Bengal,  Gen.  Dept., 
]    since  1915  ;  b.  Calcutta,  19  Jan.  1871 ;  Educ.  : 
I     Presidency    College,    Calcutta ;    St.  John's 
I     College,   Cambridge.    Registrar   of  Co-ope- 
rative Societies,  also  Fishery  Officer,  1905; 
Magistrate-Collector,  Rangpur,  1911 ;  Member 
of  Bengal  District  Administration  Committee 
1913  ;  Press  Censor,  Bengal,  1914.    Address  : 
I     Cossipore,  Calcutta  ;  Brookeside,  Shillong. 
DE   MONTMORENCY,    GEOFFREY  FlTZHER- 
VEY,  CLE.  ;  I.C.S. ;  Personal  Assistant  to 
Chief  Commissioner,  Delhi,  since  1912;  b. 
23  Aug.  1876  ;  Educ. :  Malvern  ;  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.   Entered  I.C.S.,   1899  ; 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Lyalpur,  1907  ;  Settle- 
ment Officer,  Chenab,  1909 ;  Junior  Secretary 
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to  financial  Commissiouer,  1911  ;  on  special 
duty  in  connection  witli  transfer  of  Capital 
to  Delhi,  1912.  Address:  c/o  Clilef  Commis- 
sioner, Delhi. 
DENNYS,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Hector  Travers, 
K'.B.E.,  C.I.E.;  Indian  army ;  Inspector- 
General  of  Police,  Punjab,  since  1914  ;  b. 
9  Mar.  1864  ;  Educ.  Cheltenham.  Entered 
army,  Manchester  Pi-egt.,  1885  ;  Indian  army, 

1896  ;  joined  Punjab  Police,  1888  ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Police,  1891  ;  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  of  Police,  1906.  Address  :  The  Park, 
Lawrence  Road,  Lahore. 

DESIKACHARRY,  SiR  Vembakkam  C,  Kt., 
-  B.A.,  B.L.,  F.M.U.  ;  Judge  of  the  Court  of 

Small  Causes,  Madras,  since  1908  ;  6.  29  Dec. 

1861  ;   Educ.  :   Presidency  College,  Madras. 

Additional  Member,Madras  Legislative  Council. 

1904-8;  Fellow,  Madras  University,  since  1903  ; 

sometime    Vice-President,    National  Indian 

Association,  Madras.  Address  :  Padma  Vilas, 

Luz,  Mylapore,  Madras. 

DES  VOEUX,  Lt.-Col.  Herbert,  CS.!.,  Inspec- 
tor General  of  Police,  Burma,  b.  8  August 
1864.  m.  Minna  d.  of  the  late  Lt.-Col.  T.  T. 
Haggard,  R.  A.  Educ. :  Berkhamstead. 
Enlisted  8th  Hussars,  1883 ;  Commissioned, 
1887.  Served  with  1st  Bengal  Lancers  and 
Burma  Mil.  Police.  Appointed  to  Burma 
Commission,  1890.    Address:  Rangoon. 

DEVADHAR,  GOPAL  Krishna.,  Vice-President, 
Servants  of  India  Society,  b.  1871.  m. 
Dwarkabai  Sohani,  of  Poona.  Educ.  :  Xew 
English  School,  Poona,  and  Wilson  College, 
Bombay.  M.  A.,  Bombay  University,  1904. 
Joined  the  late  G.  K.  Gokhale  in  his  public 
work,  1904,  and  was  first  member  to  join 
Servants  of  India  Society,  1905.  Head  of 
Bombay  Branch.  Toured  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  in  1918  as  member  of  Indian 
Press  Delegation.  Has  published  several 
pamphlets  on  co-operation.  Address :  Gir- 
gaum,  Bombay. 

DEW,  Lt.-Col.  Armine  Brereton,  C.S.I., 
CLE. ;  Political  Agent,  Kalat,  since  1912  ;  b. 
27  Sept.  1867  ;  Educ  :  Wellington.  Entered 
army,  1888 ;  Indian  army,  1899 ;  served 
Hazara  Expedition,  1891  ;  attached  to  Gilgit 
Agency,  1894  ;  joined  Political  Department, 

1897  ;  Political  Agent,  Gilgit,  1908-12.  Ad- 
dress :  Mastung,  Baluchistan. 

DHRANGADHRA,  H.  H.    Maharana  Shree 
Ghanshyamsinghji  ;  b.  1891 ;  S.  father  1911. 
Educ.  :  in  England  with  private  tutors  under 
guardianship    of    Sir    Charles  Ollivant. 
Address :    Dhrangadhra,  Kathiawar. 

DICK,  Hon.  George  Paris,  CLE. ;  Bar.-at- 
law ;  Member  of  C.  P.  Legislative  Council, : 
1917  ;  Govt.  Advocate,  C  P.  ;  b.  1866  ;  Educ:  \ 
Dulwich  College.  Called  to  Bar,  Middle  i 
Temple,  1889 ;  Advocate  of  Calcutta  High ' 
Court,  1893  ;  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner  I 
Court,  Nagpur,  1891  ;  Lecturer  in  Law  to  the 
Morris  College,  Nagpur.  Address  :  The  Kothi,  | 
Nagpur.  I 

DINAJPUR,  Maharaja  Sir  Girijanath  Ray,  ! 
Bahadur  of,  K.CI.E.  ;  b.  1860  ;  s.  by  adop-  ■ 
tlon  to  IMaharaja  Traknath  P^^ay  and  Maharani 
Shyammohini  of  Dinajpur  ,  m.  1876.  Educ. : ! 
Queen's  College,  Benares.  Member,  E.  B. 
and  Assam    lqs.   Council,  1906-11;  Vice- 


President,  B.  I.  Association,  Calcutta;  former 
President,  E.  B.  Landholders*  Association. 
President,  Dinajpur  Landholders'  Association; 
Member,  E.  I.  Association,  London  ;  Asiatic 
Society,  Bengal ;  Calcutta  Literary  Society ; 
Bangiya  Sahitya  Parisat.  Heir :  Maharaja 
Kumar  Jagadishnath  Ray.  Address :  Dinaj- 
pur Rajbati,  Dinajpur;  43  Wellesley  Street, 
Calcutta. 

DOBBS,  Henry  Robert  Conway,  C.S.I. ,  C.I.E., 
F.R.G.S. ;  I.CS. ;  b.  26  Aug.  1871 ;  Educ. : 
Winchester  College;  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
Entered  I.C^.,  1892;  in  Political  Service  in 
Mysore  and  Baluchistan,  1899-1901  ;  investi- 
gated navigation  of  Euphrates  from  latitude 
of  Aleppo  ^to  Baghdad,  1902-3;  Consul  for 
Scistan  and  Kain,  1903;  British  Commis- 
sioner, Russo-Afghan  Boundary,  1903-4,  dur- 
ing which  period  was  on  duty  at  Herat  and 
neighbourhood ;  traversed  unexplored  tract 
of  Hazara jat  between  Herat  and  Kabul,  1904  ; 
returned  to  Kabul  as  Secretary  to  Kabul 
Mission,  1904;  Famine  Commissioner,  Raj- 
putana,  1905  ;  Dy.  Sec,  Foreign  Dept.,  1906, 
Resident  and  Consul-General,  Turkish  Arabia; 
Oct.  1914  ;  Political  Officer  with  Mesopota- 
mian  Force  supervising  Civil  Administration  of 
Territories  in  British  Occupation,  Jan.  1915- 
Aug.  1916  ;  Revenue  and  Judicial  Commission- 
er, Baluchistan,  Apr.  1917.  Address  :  Quetta. 

DONALD,    Douglas,    CLE. ;  Commandant, 

B.  M.  Police  and  Samana  Rifles  ;  b,  1865  ; 
Educ.  :  Bishop  Cotton  School,  Simla.  Joined 
the  Punjab  Police  Force  at  Amballa,  1888  ; 
transferred  to  Peshawar,  1889;  appointed 
CB.M.  Police,  Kohat,  1890  ;  served  Mirauzai 
Expeditions,  1891,  on  Samana  posts  and 
Tirah,  re- transferred  to  Kohat,  1899 ;  on 
special  duty  to  raise  Samana  Rifles.  Address: 
Military  Police,  Kohat. 

DONALD,  Hon.  Sir  John  Stuart,  K.CI.E., 

C.  S.I. ,  CLE. ;  b.  1861  ;  Educ. :  privately  ; 
Bishop  Cotton  School,  Simla.  Appointed 
Extra  Assistant  Commissioner,  1882  ;  Assist- 
ant Comn  issioner,  1890  ;  promoted  for  service 
in  Gomal  Pass  and  with  Sherani  Expedition 
in  charge  of  Gomal  Pass,  1890-93  ;  accom- 
panied mission  to  Kabul  under  Sir  H.  Durand, 
1893  ;  on  special  duty  N.W.  Frontier,  and 
British  Commissioner,  for  Demarcation  of 
Kurram -Afghan  boundary,  1894 ;  Political 
Agent  of  the  Tochi,  and  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Bannu,  1899-1903  ;  served  Mahsud- 
Wazirs  ;  Chief  Political  Officer  with  force 
against  Kabul  Khel  Wazirs  and  Gumati,  1902  ; 
British  Representative  on  In  do- Afghan  Com- 
mission, 1903  ;  Resident  in  Waziristan,  1908  ; 
British  Commissioner,  ^nglo-Afghan  Com- 
mission for  Settlement  of  Border  Disputes, 
1910;  Cliief  Commissioner  and  Agent  to  the 
Govern  or- General  in  the  N.W.  Frontier  Pro- 
vince, 1913-15 ;  appointed  an  Additional 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Coiuicil 
of  India,  1916.  Club:  East  India  United 
Service. 

DORNAKAL,  BISHOP  OV  (and  Assistant  Bishop 
of  Madras),  since  1912  ;  Rt.  Rev.  Vbdanaya- 
KAM  csamuel  Azariah  (1st  native  bishop  in 
India) ;  b.  17  Aug.  1874  ;  Educ.  :  C.  M.  S.  High 
School,  Mengnanapuram  ;  CM.S.  College, 
Tinnevelly ;  Madras  Christian  College.  One 
of  founders  of  Indian  Missionary  Society  of 
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Tinnevelly,  1903  ;  Hon.  Secretary,  1903-9 ; 
Hon.  Gen.  Secretary  of  National  Missionary 
Society  of  India,  1906-9  ;  visited  Japan  as 
polegate  of  World  Student  Christian  Federa- 
tion, 1907,  and  its  Vice-President,  1909-11; 
visited    England  as    Delegate  to  World's 
Missionary  Conference,  1910;  Head  of  Dorna-  \ 
kal  Misnon,  1909-12.   ^fto^s  ;  Dornakal.  \ 
DOUGLAS,  Lt.-Col.  Montagu  William,  C.S.I.  | 
(1919),   0.  I.  E.  (1903),  Chief  Commi!^sioner,  I 
Andamans    and    Nicobars    since     1913.    h.  \ 
23  November  1863.    Educ. :  Fettes   College.  | 
m.  Helen  Mary  Isabella  Downer.    Joined  N. 
Stafford  Regiment,  1884.    Indian  Army,  1887. 
Punjab  Commission,   1890.    Member,  Execu- 
tive Committee,    Coronation    Durbar,  1903. 
Address  :   Port  Blair,  Andamans.  | 

DRAKE-BROCKMAN,  Sir  Henry  Vernon,! 
Kt.,  M.A.,  LL.M.  ;  Barrister-at-law;  Judicial  ! 
Commissioner,  Central  Provinces,  since  1906;  i 
b.  Madras,  8  Nov.  1865  ;  m.  1888,  i.  M.,  d.  of : 
A.  G.  Faichnie,  Deputy  Postmaster-General,! 
CP.  and  Berar  Educ.  :  Charterhouse  ;  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  First-class  Law 
Tripos,  1836;  went  to  India,  1886;  Under- 
Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  CP., 
1890  and  1892  ;  Commissioner  of  Excise, 
1892-94;  Deputy  Commissioner,  Wardha, 
1895  ;  Divisional  and  S-ssions  Judge,  Ner- 
budda,  1896-1901  ;  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Raipur,  1901-3  ;  officiated  as  Judicial  Com- 
missioner, 1903,  1905  and  1900.  Address : 
Nagpur,  CP. 

DU  BOULAY,  Sir  James  Houssemayne, 
K.C.LE.,  CLE.,  C.S.L  ;  b  1868;  s.  of  late 
Rev.  J.  T.  H.  Du  Boulay,  Housemaster  at 
Winchester  ;  m  1901,  Freda  Elais,^i  of  Alfred 
Howell.    Educ.  :  Winchester;  BalUol  College, 

•  Oxford.  Entered  I.C.S.,  1889  ;  Deputy 
Municipal  Commissioner  on  Plague  Duty, 
Bombay,  1897-1900  ;  acted  as  Private  Sscre- 
tary  to  Lord  Northcote,  Governor  of  Bombay, 
1901  ;  to  Lord  Lamington,  Governor  of 
Bombay,  1903-7  ;  Secretary  to  Government, 
Bombav,  1909  ;  Private  Secretary  to  Viceroy 
(Lord  Hardinge),  1910-16  ;  S-cretary  to  Govt, 
of  India,  Home  Department,  1916.  Address  : 
Simla 

DUNDAS,  Robert  Thomas,  CLE.  ;  Inspector- 
General  of  Police,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  since 
1914  ;  additional  T>i:embcr  of  Lieut. -Governor's 
Council.    Address  :  Bihar. 

EBRAHIM,  Sir  Cl^rrimbhoy,  1st  Baronet  ; 
6-.  of  late  Ebrahimbhoy  Pabaney,  Shipowner  ;  b. 
Oct.  25,  1839  ;  sometime  a  Trustee  of  Port  of 
Bombay,  and  Pres.  of  the  Anjuman-i-Islam 
and  of  Mahomedan  Educational  Conference 
in  Bombay;  leading  member  of  the  Khoja 
community;  J.P. ;  of  Bombay,  Vice-Pres.  of 
All  India  Moslem  League,  Merchant  and  I 
ililiowner;  iut'rested  in  many  charitable 
institutions;  Kt.  1905  ;  w.  1st,  1854, 
Foolbai,  d.  1875,  d.  of  Assobhai  Ganji 
of  Bombay;  2ndly,  1876,  Foolbai,  d. 
of  Vishram  Sajan  of  Bombay.  Address  : 
Pabaney  Villa,  Warden  Road,  Bombay. 

EESTERMAXS,  Dr  Fabian  Anthony,  O.C, 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Lahore,  since  1905  ;  b. 
Belgium,  1858.  Educ.  :  Episcopal  Seminary, 
Hoogstraten  ;  studied  Philosophy  at  Mechlin  ; 
joined  the  Capuchin  Order  at  Enghien,  1878;  , 


ordained  Priest,  1883  ;  Professor  in  Apostolic 
Seraphic  School  at  Bruges,  1885-9  ;  came  to 
India,  1889.  Address :  Lawrence  Road. 
Lahore. 

EGERTON,  Sir  Brian,    K.C.I.E.,  CLE.;  In 

H.  H.  Nizam's  service  ;  b.  1857;  s.  of  lato 
Major-General  C  li.  Egerton.  Educ. : 
Cheltenham  College.  Entered  Punjab  Police, 
1879  ;  served  Afghan  War,  1880-81.  Address  : 
Secunderabad  Deccan. 

ELIOTT,  Lt.-Col.  Francis  Harding,  C.S.L, 

I.  A. ;  Commissioner,  Irrawaddy  Division, 
Burma,  since  1911  ;  b.  1862.  Educ. :  Harrow. 
Entered  army,  1881;  joined  Indian  Army, 
1885;  Burma  Commission,  1888;  Lt.-Col., 
1907 ;  served  Burma,  1888-9.  Address  : 
Irrawaddy  Division,  Burma. 

EVANS,  Col.  George  Henry,  CLE.,  F.L.S. ; 
Superintendent  Civil  Veterinary  Department, 
Burma;  b.  1863;  Educ.':  Rathmiiies  School, 
Dublin  ;  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 
Entered  Army  Veterinary  Dept.,  1884  ; 
Lt.-Col,  1908;  Colonel,  1913;  served  with 
Chin-Lu.shai  Exp.,  1889-90.  Address:  Tank 
Road,  Rangoon. 

EVERSHED,  JOHN,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  ;  Director, 
Kodaikanal  and  Madras  Observatories  since 
1911  ;  b.  1864.  Assistant  Director,  Kodaikanal 
and  Madras  Observatories,  1906;  discovered 
radial  movement  in  sunspots,  1909;  visited 
New  Zealand  to  select  site  for  Cawthron 
Observatory,  1914  ;  undertook  astronomical 
expedition  to  Kashmir,  1915.  Address  :  The 
Observatory,  Kodaikanal. 

EWING,  Rev.  J.  C.  R.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
CLE.  ;  Principal,  Forman  Christian  College, 
Lahore  ;  Vice -Chancellor,  Punjab  University 
since  1910  ;  b.  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  23  June 
1854.  Edicc.  :  Washington  and  Jefferson 
U.S.A.  Came  to  India,  1879.  Address : 
Lahore. 

FAGAN,  Patrick  James,  C.S.L,  T.C.S.  ;  Finan- 
cial Commr.,  Punjab,  since  1910 ;  Member 
of  Council  of  Lt.-Gov.  Educ. :  Blundell's 
School,  Tiverton  ;  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Entered  I.C.S.,  1895.  Address: 
Lahore. 

FAIRBROTHER,  CoL.  William  Tomes,  C.B., 
F.R.G.S.  ;  I.A.  ;  b.  1856  ;  Entered  army,  1875  ; 
Lt.-Col.,  I.A.,  1901  ;  Brevet-Col.  1904  ; served 
Afghan  W^ar,  1878-80;  Sikkim  Exp.,  1888, 
N.E.  Frontier,  Assam,  1894;  Chitral  1895; 
Waziristan,  1901-2  ;  was  Commandant  13th 
Rajputs,  1898-1905.  Address:  Bareilly; 
Srinagar. 

FAIYAZ  ALI  KHAN,  Nawab,  Sir  Mumta. 
zuD-DowLAH,  Mahomed,  of  Pahasu,K.C.V.O., 
K.C.I. E.,  CS.I. ;  Prime  Minister  at  Jaipur  ; 
b.  1851 ;  s.  of  late  Nawab  Sir  Faiz  Ali  Khan 
Bahadur.  Sr-.rved  for  fourteen  consecutive 
terms  on  U.  P.  Leg.  Council  and  for  two  years 
on  Imp.  Council ;  President  of  Board  of 
Trustees,  M.A.O.  College,  Aligarh  ;  trustee. 
Government  College,  Agra,  Lady  Dufferin 
Fund,  etc.  Address :  Nawab's  House,  Jaipur, 
Raj  put  ana  : 

FANE,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Vere  Bonamy,  K.C.LE. 
(1918),  CB.,  CLE.,  I.  A.;  Brig..Genl. 
commanding  Bannu  Brigade ;  F.R.G.S. ; 
b,    1863.    Educ, :    Privately  ;  Woolwich. 
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Entered  army  from  Militia  1884  ;  Joined, 
I.  A.  1888  ;  served  Waziristan,  1894-95  ;  Tochi 
F.  F.  1897-98;  D.A.A.G.  1st  Brigade  Cliina, 
1900  :  D.  A.  Q.  M.  G.  Cavalry  Brigade,  China, 
1901-02,  Chief  of  Police  ;  N.W.F.,  1908 ; 
Mohmand,  commanded  troops  from  Bannii 
and  N.  W.  Militia  at  decisive  action  near 
Dirdoni,  Tochi,  26  March  1915.  Commanded 
7th  Meerut  Division  in  Mesopotamia,  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  and  was  first  British  General 
to  enter  Baghdad,  11th  March,  1917.  Five 
times  mentioned  in  despatches,  promoted 
Maj.-Gen.  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the 
field,  received  Croix  dc  Guerre  and  Order  of 
the  Nile  (2nd  class).    Address :  Simla. 

FAKEWELL,  COMMANDER  Michael  Wahren, 
CLE. ;  Marine  Transport  Officer  and  Port 
Officer,  Karachi, since  1914  ;  b.  1868.  Educ,  : 
Somersetshire  College,  Bath;  The  Conway 
Liverpool.  Sub-Lieut.,  R.T.M.,  1890;  at 
K.N.C.,  Greenwich,  1893-94  ;  Lieut.  1895  ; 
Commander,  1906  ;  commanded  Lawrence, 
Canning,  Mayo,  Min to,  Hardinge,  Dalhousie  ; 
employed  in  connection  with  gun-running 
operations  in  command  R.I. M.S.  Hardinge. 
1910  ;  Deputy  Conservator,  Madras,  1910-13, 
Address  :  Man  ore,  Sind. 

FAUIDKOT,  H.  H.  Bakar  Bans  Raja  Balbir 
Singh  Bahadur,  Rajah  of;  b.  1870;  S. 
father  1898.  Rules  the  one  of  Sikh  States 
of  the  Punjab.  Address  :  Faridkot,  Punjab. 

FARIDOONJI  JAMSHEDJI,  Nawab  SirFari- 
DOON  Jung  Faridson  Daula  Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. ,  CLE.  ;  Assistant  Minister, 
Political  Department,  Nizam's  Government  ; 
b.  1849;  Address:  Safabad,  Hj^derabad, 
Deccan. 

FATEH  ALI-KHAN,  HON.  Hajee,  Nawab 
KiziLBASH,  CLE. ;  b.  1862.  aS'.  to  headship 
of  Kizilbashes,  1896.  Placed  himself  and 
his  great  clan  at  disposal  of  Government  for 
Chitral  campaign,  and  induced  many  of  tribes 
across  border  to  adopt  attitude  of  pacific  non- 
intervention. For  this  service,  received  3,000 
acres  of  land  in  Chenab  Canal  Colony  for 
settlement  of  his  followers ;  has  served  on 
Punjab  Legislative  Council ;  representative  of 
Punjab  at  Famine  Conference,  1897;  Life 
President  of  Anjumani-Islamia,  Lahore,  and 
Imamia  Association  of  Punjab  ;  a  Counsellor 
of  Aitchison  Chief's  College ,  Lahore  ;  Fellow 
of  Punjab  University  ;  Trustee  of  Aligarh  Col- 
lege; Heir :  s.  Nisor  Ali  Khan.  Address : 
Aitchison  Chiefs'  Coll.,  Lahore. 

FELL,  Sir  Godfrey  Butler  Hunter,  C.S.I., 
CLE. :  Financial  Adviser,  Military  Finance 
Dept.  Govt,  of  India,  since  1915  :  member  of 
Indian  Army  Commission  of  Inquiry,  1919. 
b.  1872;  Fellow  of  Magdalen  CoUege, 
Oxford ;  m.  1904,  Janet  Camilla,  o.  d. 
of  Gen.  Sir  D.  J.  S.  McLeod.  Educ. : 
Eton;  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  En- 
tered LCS.,  1894;  Under  Sec.  to  Burma 
Govt.,  1899 ;  Private  Sec.  to  Lieut.-Gov., 
1903;  Depy..  Sec,  Home  Dept.,  Govt,  of  India, 
1906-09. 

FERARD,  Henry  Cecil,  B.A.,  CLE.;  Com- 
missioner, Allahabad  Division ;  b.  1864. 
Educ:  Eton;  University  College,  Oxford. 
Entered  LCS. ,1885;  and  posted  to  N.W.P. 
and  Oudh.  Address :  Allahabad, 


FERGUSSON,  John  Carlyle,  Offg.  Comr., 
N.  India  Salt  Revenue  since  March,  1918. 
b.  17  June,  1872.  m.  Muriel,  d.  of  Wm. 
Anderson  of  Hallyards,  Peeblesshire.  Educ.  : 
St.  Paul's  School  and  Trin.  College,  Oxon. 
Entered  I.C.S.,  1895.  Under  Sec.  to 
Government  of  India  (Home  Department), 
1904.    Address  :  Agra  or  Simla. 

FFRENCH-MULLEN,  Major  John  Lawrence 
William,  CLE. ;  Commandant,  Myitkyina 
Gurkha  Rifle  Battalion,  Burma  Miiitary 
Police  ;  13th  Duke  of  Connaught's  Lancers 
(Watson's  Horse),  LA. ;  b.  1868 ;  Educ. : 
The  Oratory  School,  Edgbaston.  Joined 
army,  1887  ;  LA.,  1889 ;  served  Kachin  Hills, 
1893  ;  commanded  Military  Police  Escort  to 
the  Burma  China  Boundary  Commission,  1898, 
1900 ;  commanded  Military  Police  Column 
which  entered  Pienma,  N.E.F.,  1910.  Address  : 
Myitkyina,  Upper  Burma. 

FILOSE,  Lt.-Col.  Clement,  M.V.O.;  Military 
Sec.  to  ^Maharaja  of  Gwalior,  since  1901 ; 
b.  1853.  Educ. :  Carmelite  Monastery,  Clon- 
dalkin ;  Carlow  College.  Entered  Gwalior 
State  service,  1872;  Lt.-Col.  1903;  Assistant 
Inspector-Gen.,  Gwalior  Police  and  General 
Inspecting  Officer,  1893-97;  A.  D.  C  to  the 
Maharaja  Scindia,  1899-1901.  Address: 
Gwalior. 

FIRMINGER,  Ven.  Walter  K.,  F.R.G.S.; 
Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  since  1914 ;  Editor 
of  the  Indian  Churchman,  1900-05  ;  Chaplain 
on  Indian  Establishment ;  b.  1870 ;  Educ. : 
Lancing  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds;  Merton 
Coll.,  Oxford.,  B.D.,M.A. ;  Honour  School  of 
Modem  History.  Ordained  Deacon  at  Here- 
lord,  1893;  Priest  in  Mombasa,  1895;  Sub-dean 
of  Zanzibar,  1896  ;  present  at  bombardment. 
Address:  St.  John's  House,  Calcutta. 

FLETCHER,  Hon.  Ernest  Edward,  Judge 
of  High  Court,  Calcutta,  since  1907 ;  b.  25 
May  1869 ;  Educ. :  Queen's  College,  Oxford ; 
B.A.,  1890.  Called  to  Bar,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
1892.    Address:  Calcutta. 

FOULQUIER,  Rt.  Rev.  Eugene  Charles, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Northern  Burma  and  titular 
Bishop  of  Corydallus,  since  1906;  b.  1866. 
Address :  Mandalay. 

FOX,  SIR  Charles  Edmund,  Kt.,  K.C.S.I., 
cr.  1917;  Chief  Judge,  Chief  Court,  Lowci 
Burma,  since  1906;  b.  1864:'.  Educ. :  Prior 
Park  College,  Bath.  Called  to  Bar,  1877; 
Government  Advocate,  Burma,  1884-1900; 
Judge  of  Chief  Court,  1900.  Address: 
Rangoon. 

ERASER,  Sir  Hugh  Stein,  Kt.,  Partner  in 
firm  of  Gordon  Woodrolfe  of  Madras ;  b.  5 
March  1863  ;  m.  1904,  Fanny  Lousie,  d.  of 
late  John  Bisdee  Fawcett.  Educ. :  Blacklieatii 
Proprietary  School;  Rugby.  A  Member  ot 
Madras  Port  Trust  for  several  years ;  addi- 
tional Member  of  Council, Madras,  1910, 1911, 
1914, 1915;  Chairman,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Madras,  1910,  1911,  1914;  Director  of  Bank 
of  Madras  ;  Sheriff  of  Madras,  1915.  Address  : 
Madras. 

FREELAND,  BRIG. -GEN.  SiR  Henry  Francis 
Edward,  K.  B.  E.  (1920) ;  0.  B.  (1917) ; 
M.V.O.  (1911);  D.S.O.,  (1916),  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Agent,  B.  B.  and  0.  I. 
Railway,   b.  29  December  1870.   m.  Ethel 
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Louise,  d.  of  Col.  T.  Malcolm  Walker,  K.  A. 
Entered  H.  E.  1891.  Served  in  Chitral,  with 
China  Expeditionary  Force  and  in  European 
War.  Address :  Bombay. 
EREMANTLE,  SELWYN  Herve,  C.S.T.  (1910), 
C.I.E.  (1915),  V.  D.  (1918),  I.C.S.  h.  11 
September  1869.  Educ. :  Eton  and  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  m.  Vera,  d.  of  Henrv  Marsh. 
C.I.E.,  late  Ch.  Engineer,  P.  W.  D.  Irrigation 
Branch,  U.  P.  Publications:  Settlement 
Reports,  Rai  Bareli  District  (1896),  Bareilly 
District  (1902) ;  A  Pohcy  of  Rural  Education 
(1915).  Address :  Commissioner's  House, 
Meerut. 

FRENCH,  Lewis,  C.B.E.  1919,  C.I.E.,  Secre- 
tary to  Punjab  Government,  since  1916 ; 
h.  20  October  1873 ;  Educ. :  Mer- 
chant Taylor's  School ;  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.  Assistant  Commissioner,  Punjab,  I 
1897 :  Colonisation  Officer,  Chenab  Colony, 
1904-06;  Director,  Land  Records,  1906, 
Director,  Agriculture,  1907 ;  Deputy  (Com- 
missioner, Shahpur,  1908;  Chief  Minister, 
Kapurthala  State,  1910-15  ;  Special  Commis- 
sioner, Defence  of  India  Act,  1915  ;  Director, 
Land  Records,  1915.    Address  :  Lahore. 

FYSON,  Phhjp  Furley,  B  A.  (Cantab.), 
F.L.S.;  Professor  of  Botany,  Presidency  Coll., 
Madras,  since  1904.  Educ. :  Loretto  School; 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge;  Science 
Master,  Aldenham  Grammar  School,  1901-2  ; 
Assistant  to  Professor  of  Botany,  Univ.  Coll., 
Aberystwyth,  1902-3.  Assistant  at  Aynsom 
Agricultural  Station,  1903-4.  Address:  Basbat, 
Teynampet,  Madras. 

GAGE,  Andrew  Thomas,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  M.B., 
F.L.S.;  Major,  L.M.S.;  Director,  Botanical 
Survey  of  India;  Supdt.,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Calcutta,  since  1906;  b.  1871; 
Educ.:  Grammar  School,  Old  Aberdeen; 
University  of  Aberdeen;  Assistant  to  Profes- 
sor of  Botany,  University  of  Aberdeen,  1894- 
96  ;  entered  I.M.S.,  1897  ;  Curator  of  Her- 
barium, Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens,  1898. 
Address :  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta. 

GAIT,  Sir  Edward  Albert,  K.C.S.T.,  cr.  1915 
C.I.E.  1907,  C.S.I.  1912;  Lieut. -Cover nor 
Bihar  and  Orissa  since  1915 ;  b.  16  August 
1863.  Educ. :  University  College,  London; 
entered  I.C.S.,  1882;  Census  Commissioner 
lor  India,  1903 ;  Financial  Secretary  and 
jVfember  of  Legislative  Council  of  Bengal, 
1905  ;  Commissioner  of  Chhota  Nagpur,  1905; 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal, 
1907  ;  Census  Commissioner  of  India,  1909. 
Address  :  Government  House,  Ranchi,  Chhota 
Nagpur. 

GALES,  Sir  Robert  Richard,  Kt.,  F.C.H., 
M.Inst.  C.E.,  M.Am.  Soc.  C.E. ;  Agent, 
North- Western  Railway,  since  1917 ;  b.  31 
Oct.  1864.  Educ. :  privately  ;  Royal  Indian 
Engineering  College,  Coopers  Hill.  Appoint- 
ed to  Railway  Branch  of  the  Indian  P.  W.  D., 
1886 ;  on  arrival  in  India  in  1887  was  em- 
ployed on  various  projects  in  Punjab; 
appointed  Assistant  Manager,  North  Wes- 
tern Railway,  1895,  and  subsequently 
Assistant  Manager,  East  Coast  Railway,  and 
Deputy-Manager,  Eastern  Bengal  Railway; 
Engineer-in-Chief,  Curzon  Bridge  over  the 
Ganges  at  Allahabad  1903  ;  after  conducting 


reconnaissance  of  Bombay  Sind  Railway 
Connection  became  Engineer-in-Chief,  Co- 
onoor  Ootacamund  Railway,  1906  ;  Engine- 
er-in-Chief  of  Hardinge  Bridge  over  Lower 
Ganges  at  Sara,  1908;  Chief  Engineer  with 
Railway  Board,  Govt,  of  India,  1915-17. 
Address :  Lahore. 

GANDHI,  Mohandas  Karamchand,  Bar.-at* 
law  (Inner  Temple),  b.  2nd  October  1869. 
Educ.  at  Rajkote,  Bhavnagar,  and  London. 
Practised  law  in  Bombay,  Kathiawar,  and 
South  Africa.  Now  occupied  with  farming 
and  weaving.  Publications*:  '  *  Indian  Home 
Rule."  *  *  Universal  Dawn."  Address  :  Satya- 
grahashram ,  Sabarmiiti. 

GANGA  RAM,  C.I.E.,  M.V.O.,  Rai  Bahadur, 
M.I.M.E.,  M.T.C.E.  ;^>.  1851.  Educ:  Tho- 
mason  College.  Entered  P.  W.  D.  1873; 
Executive  Engineer,  1883;  Supdt.,  Coronation; 
Durbar  Works,  Delhi,  1903;  retired,  1903; 
Supdtg.  Engineer,  Patiala  State ;  retired, 
1911  ;  Consulting  Engineer,  Delhi  Durbar, 
1911.   Address:  Lahore. 

GEOGHEGAN,   Lt.-Col.  FRANCIS  Edward* 

C.  I.E.  Director  of  Supplies,  G.  H.  Q.,  India- 
b.  14  August,  1869.  Educ. :  St.  Charles 
College  and  R.  M.  C.  Sandhurst  ;  m.  Miss 
L.  L.  Munn,  2nd  Lt.,  Gloucestershire  Regi- 
ment, 1889,  Indian  Army,  1891.  Served 
in  N.  W.  Frontier  Campaign,  1897 ;  China, 
1900 ;  European  War,  1914-18  (despatches). 
Address :  C-o.  Messrs.  King,  King  &  Co., 
Bombay. 

GEORGE,  Edward  Claudius  Scotney,  C.I.E. ; 
Dy.  Commissioner,  Ruby  I^Iines,  Burma; 
b.  1865.  Educ. :  Dulwich  College.  Asst, 
Commissioner,  1887-90 ;  Officiating  Dy. 
Commissioner,  Bhamo,  1890-97;  Sub-Com- 
missioner, Burmo-China  Boundary  Commis- 
sion, 1897-99.    Address  :  Ruby  Mines,  Burma. 

GHOSAL,  Mrs.  (Srbiati  Svarna  Kumari 
Devi)  ;  d.  of  JMaharshi  Debendra  Nath  Tagore, 
and  sister  of  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  ;  b. 
1857;  m.  late  J.  Ghosal,  Zemindar.  Before 
twenty  published  a  novel  anonymously;  soon 
after  became  editor  of  Bharti  (first  woman 
editor  in  India),  a  Bengali  magazine  which 
she  still  conducts.  Address  :  Old  Ballygunge 
Road,  Calcutta. 

GHOSE,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Charu  Chun- 
DER,  Judge,  Calcutta  High  Court,  since 
July,  1919.  b.  4  February  1874.  Educ.  : 
Presidency  College,  Calcutta;  m.  Nirmal 
Nolini,  d.  of  the  late  Pro  tap  Chunder  Bhose. 
Vakil,  Calcutta,  1898.  Called  to  the  Bar  in 
England,  1907.  Address :  High  Court, 
Calcutta. 

GHOSE,  Sir  Rashbehary,  Kt.,  C.S.L,  M.A., 

D.  L.,  CLE.;  Member,  Viceregal  Council,  b. 
1845.  Educ:  Presidency  College,  Calcutta, 
D.L.  1884.  Tagore  Law  Professor,  Calcutta 
University,  1876.  Fellow,  1879 ;  Member  of 
Bengal  Leg.  Council,  1888-91.  Imp.  Coimcil, 
1891-94  ;  re-nominated,  1906.  Address  :  Sans- 
Souci,  Alipore. 

GIBBES,  Reginald  Prescott,  Govt.  Emi- 
gration Agent  for  all  British  Colonies  at 
Calcutta,  since  1914.  b.  1867.  Educ :  St. 
Edward's  School >  Oxford.  Germany ;  France  ; 
Italy;  Spain.   Entered  Col.  C.  S.,  1889; 
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Cadet,  Straits  Settlements,  transferred   to  i 
Calcutta,  1900,  as  Assist.  Emigration  Agent  i 
for  Trinidad,  Fiji,  Jamaica,  and  ^lauritius.  ' 
Emigration  Agent,  1903.  Address :  01,  Garden 
Keacii,  Calcutta. 

GIBBONS,  Thomas  Clarke  Pillinq,  K.  C; 
Advocate-General,  Bengal, since  1917.  6.  1868. 
Admitted  a  Solicitor,  1891;  called  to  Bar; 
Inner  Temple,  1897.  Address  :  2,  Mitre  Court 
Buildings,  Temple,  E.  C;  Higli  Court,  Cal- 
cutta. 

GIDHOUR,  IklAHARAJ  Kumar  Chandra  Moul- 
ESSHUR  Prasad  Sing  ;  S,  <fe  H.  of  Maharaja 
Sir  ilavneswar  Prasad  Sing  Bahadur  of 
Gidhour.  b.  1890.  m.  1913.  Member,  District 
Board;  Vice-Chairman,  Local  Board.  Address: 
Gidhour,  Monghyr,  Behar.  I 

GIDHOUH,  Maharajah  Sir  Havneswar 
Prasad  Singh,  Bahadur  of,  K.C.I.E.; 
premier  noblernan  in     Biliar  and  Orissa. 

I860-  m.  1886.  Member  of  Bengal  Leg. 
Council,  1893-95  and  1895-97.  3rd  time, 
1901-03;  4th  time,  1903.  Life  Vice-President, 

B.  L.  Association  ;  title  of  Maharajah  Bahadur 
made  hereditary,  1877.  Hon.  Member  of 
Leg.  Coimcilof  new  Province,  1913.  Address  : 
Gidhour,  Monghyr,  Behar. 

GIDNEY,  Henry  Albert  John,  Lt.-Col., 
I.M.S.  (retired);  F.R.C.S. ;  F.R.S. ;  D.O. 
(Oxon.);  D.  P.  H.  (Cantab.) ;  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon,  b.  9  June,  1873;  Educ. :  at 
Calcutta,  Edinburgh  H.  College,  University 
College  Hospital,  London,  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  Entered  I. M.S.,  1898.  Served  in 
China  Expedition,  1900-01 ;  N.  E.  Frontier, 
1913 ;  N.  W.  Frontier,  1914-15  (wounded). 
Publications:  numerous  works  on  Ophthalmic 
Surgery.  Address:  Chowpatty  Sea  Face, 
Bombay. 

GIFFAUD,  Maj.- General  Gerald  Godfray, 

C.  S.I.,  M.II.C.P.,  M.R.C.S. ;  Surgeon-Generai 
with  the  Government  of  Madras;  Honorary 
Surgeon  to  H.  M.  the  King.  b.  1867. 
Educ. :  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Captain 
I.M.S.,  1890;  Lt.-Col.,  1910;  Resident  Surgeon, 
General  Hospital,  Madras,  ]897;  Sanitary 
Officer,  Chingleput,  1899;  Professor,  Materia 
Medica,  Medical  College,  1901;  Professor,  Sur- 
gery, 1903.  Served  European  war,  Comman- 
dant, Hospitalsliip  Madras ,  1915-17.  Address : 
Madras. 

GILLAN,  Sm  Robert  Woodburn,  K.C.S.I., 
C.S.I. ;  b.  1867  ;  m.  1889,  Mary  o.  d.  of  Wm. 
van  Bearle.  Educ. ;  Ayr  .:  Ctu-ist's  College, 
Cambridge.  Joined  I.  C.  S.,  1888;  attached 
to  U.  P.,  filling  executive  and  chiefly  revenue 
posts.  Sec.  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  1902; 
Fin.  Sec.  to  Govt.,  1907.  Comptr.  and  Aud. 
Gen.,  1910.  Fin.  Sec.  to  the  Govt,  of  India, 
1912.  Member  of  Royal  Commission  on  In- 
dian Finance  and  Currency,  1913.  Member, 
Railway  Board,  1914,  and  President,  1915. 
Address:  Simla  and  Delhi. 

QILMORE,  The  Rev.  David  Chandler,  D.D., 
Principal,  Judson  College,  Rangoon,  since 
1917  ;  b.  29  August  1866.  Educ. :  Rochester 
University  U.S.A.  m.  Gertrude  Price  Clinton. 
Prof,  in  Judson  College,  1890-96;  IMissionary 
at  Tavoy  and  Henzada,  1897-1905;  Prof, 
in  Judson  College,   1908-17.  Publications; 


i  Elementary  Grammar  in  Sgaw  Karen;  liai- 
i  mony  of  the  Gospel  in  Sgaw  Karen ;  Tii^ 
!     End  of  the  Law.   Address : 'Sismgoon. 

GLANCY,  Reginald  Isidore  Robert,  C.I.E.  , 
Asst.  ISDn.  of  Fin.,  H.  H.  Nizam's  Govt.: 
since  1911.  Educ.:  Clifton  College;  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Entered  I.  C.  S.,  1896; 
Settlement  Officer,  Bannu,  1903.  Political 
A.gent,  1907.  -First  Asst.  Resident,  Hydera- 
bad, 1909.  Address :  Hyderabad. 

GLAXVILLE,  Brig.-Gen.  FRANCIS,  D.S.O.; 
Commanding  Bareilly  Brigade,  I.  A.;  b. 
1862 ;  Entered  R.  E.,  1881 ;  Bt.-Col.,  1909  ; 
Col.,  1911 ;  Brig-Gen.,  1916 ;  served  Burma, 
1886-88.   Address:  Bareilly. 

I  GODLEY,  John  Cornwallis,  C.S.I.;  Director 
of  Pub.  Inst.,  Punjab,  and  Member  oi 
Prov.  Leg.  Council;  *.  1861;  Educ:  Marl- 
borough ;  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Oxford. 
Address :  Lahore. 

GOLDIE,  Maj.  Kenneth  Oswald,  Mlitary 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  since 
1919;  b.  19  September  1882.  Educ. :  Wel- 
lington and  R.  M.  C.  Sandhurst.  Com- 
missioned 1901.  Joined  10th  Lancers,  1902. 
Extra  A.  D.  C.  to  the  Viceroy,  1908.  A.  D.  C. 
to  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  1913-16. 
Served  in  Mesopotamia,  1916-19.  Address: 
Government  House,  Madras. 

GOLDSMITH,  Rev.  Malcolm  George,  Mis- 
sionary of  C.M.S.  in  Madras  and  Hyderabad, 
Deccan  ;  b.  1849.  Educ. :  Kensington  Pro- 
prietary Grammar  School;  St.  Catherine's 
College,  Cambridge.  Ordained,  1872  ;  C.M.S. 
Missionary,  Madras,  1872-73  ;  Calcutta,  1874- 
75  ;  Principal,  Harris  School, Madras,  1883-91  ; 
Hyderabad,  1891-99;  Hon.  Canon,  St.  George's 
Cathedral,  Madras,  1905.  Address:  Roj^apet 
House,  Royapettah,  ^Madras. 

GONDAL,  His  Highness  Thakore  Saheb  of 
Bhagwat  Sinhjee,  G.C.I.E.;  K.C.I.E.,  b. 
1865 ;  s.  of  late  Thakore  Saheb  Sagi-amji 
of  Gondal;  m.  1881,  Nandkuverba,  C.  I.,  d. 
of  II.  H.  Maharana  of  Dharampore.  Edu^. : 
Rajkumar  Coll.,  Rajkot ;  Edin.  Univ.  Hon. 
LL.  D.  (Edin.)  1887  ;  M.  B.  and  C.  M.  (Edin.) 
1892  ;  M.R.C.P.  (Edin.)  1892 ;  D.  C.L.  (Oxon). 
1892  ;  M.  D.  (Edin.)  1895  ;  F.R.C.P.  (Edin.) 
1895 ;  F.C.P.  and  S.  B.  1913 :  Fellow  of 
University  of  Bombay,  1885:  F.R.S.E., 
1909;  M.R.A.S.,  M.R.I.  (Great  Britain  and 
Ireland).  Publications:  Journal  of  a 
Visit  to  England ;  A  Short  History  of  Aryan 
Medical  Science.  Address:  Gondal,  Kathia- 
war. 

GOODIER,  The  Very  Rev.  Alban,  R.C. 
Archbishop  of  Bombay  since  1919,  b.  at 
Preston,  14  April,  1869.  Educ:  Stonyhurst 
and  Oxford.  Entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  ■ 
1887.  Planned  and  partly  carried  out** The; 
Catholic  Library."  Joined  the  staff  of  St. 
Xavier's  CoUege,  Bombay,  1914.  Rector 
and  PrincipAl  of  that  College,  1916.  Address  i 
Bombay, 

GORDON,  Francis  Frederick,  proprietor  an 
editor  of  Adcocale  of  India  and  Mara 
journal  Jagad-Vritta:   b.   1866.  Went 
India  on  literary  staff  of  Bombay  Gaz^ 
1890;  purchased    Advocate  of  India,  18 
I    Addrm      Advocate  of  India,  Bombay, 
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(iOUBLAY,  WiLLiAit  Robert,  CLE. ;  l.C.S  ; 
Priv.  Secy,  to  Gov.  of  Bengal,  since  1912; 
b.  1874  ;  Educ. :  Glasgow  University  ;  Jessu 
Coll.,  Cambridge.  Ent.  I.C.S.,  1897;  served  • 
in  Bengal  and  Bihar ;  Registrar  of  Co-operative 
Credit  Societies,  1905;  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1907;  Magistrate  and  Collector,  1912. 
Address  :  Govt.  House,  Calcutta. 

GRACEY,  Hugh  Kirkwood,  C.B.E.  (1919), 

1.  C.S.;  b.  23  November  1868.  Educ.  :  City 
of  London  School ;  St.  Katharine's  College, 
Cambridge,  w.  Mabel  Alice,  d.  of  the  late 
G.  r.  Barrill.  Commissioner  of  Gorakhpur  : 
since  1916.  Publication:  Settlement  Report 
of  Cawnpore.   Address  :  Gorakhpur,  U.  P. 

GRAHAM,  Rev.  John  Anderson,  M.A.  (Edin)  | 
D.D.  (Edin.),  CLE.;  Missionary  of  Church 
of  Scotland,  at  Kalimpong,  Bengal,  since  | 
1889 ;  Hon.  Supdt.  of  St.  Andrew's  Colonial  I 
Homes;  b.  1861.  Educ.:  Cardross  Parish  ! 
School;  Glasgow  High  School;  Edinburgh  ' 
Universitv.  Was  in  Home  CS.  in  Edinburgh,  ! 
1S77-82 ;  graduated,  1885;  ordained,  1889. 
Address:    KaUmpong,  Bengal. 

GRANT,  Sir  Alfred  H.43HLT0N,  CS.L,  CLE. ; 
Ch  Commr.,  N.W.F.  Province,  1919  ;  b.  1872  ;  j 
2nd  surv.  s.  of  late  Sir  Alexander  Grant,] 
10th  Bart,  of  Balvey,  and  heir-pres.  to  his  | 
brother.  Educ:  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh;! 
Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent.  LC.S.,  1895 ;  1 
served  as  Ait  St.  Commsr.,  Junior  and  Senior  I 
Secy,  to  Financial  Commr.,  in  Punjab;  Dy.  I 
Commr.  of  various  Frontier  districts,  Secy,  i 
to  Frontier  Administration;  accompanied  Dane  ' 
Mission  to  Kabul,  1904-5 ;  British  Represen-  ' 
tative  at  conclusion  of  peace  with  Afghanis-  i 
tan,  1919.  Address :  Government  House, 
Peshawar. 

GREAVES.  Hon.  Willum  Ewart  ;  Judge  of 
Calcutta  '  High  Court,  since  1914  ;  b.  1869  ;  ! 
Educ. :  Harrow  ;  Keble  College,  Oxford.  A^st. 
Master  at  Evelyns,  nr.  Uxbridge,  1894-99;' 
called  to  Bar,  Lincoln's  Inn,  1900.  Address: 

2,  Short  Street,  Calcutta  ;  33,  Marlborough  | 
Place,  N.  W. 

GREGSON,  Edward  Gelsojt,  CLE.,  Supdt.  ; 
of  Police,  N.  W.  F.  Prov. ;  b.  1877.  Educ; 
Portsmouth  Grammar  School.  Asst.  Block-  i 
ade  Officer,  Waziristan,  1900  ;  Poll.  Officer,  ! 
Mohmand  Border,  1908 ;  Commdt.,  Border 
Military  Police,  Peshwar,  1902-07 ;  Per.  ^ 
Asst.  to  Inpsr.-Gen.  of  Pol.,  N.  W.  F.,  1907-9  ;  ' 
on  special  duty,  Persian  Gulf,  1909-12 ;  ! 
Commissioner  of  Police,  Mesopotamia.  ; 
Address :  Peshawar. 

GREIG,  Lt.-Col.  John  Glennie,  CLE.  (1911), 
Military  Sec.  to  the  Governor  of  Bom-  i 
bay;  b.  24  October  1871.  Educ. :  Ushaw  ! 
College  and  Do^vnside,  R.  M.  C.  Sandhurst. 
Joined  L.  N.  Lanes.  Regiment,  1892:  Indian  i 
Army,  1895.  Served  in  Mohmand  Campaign,  ! 
1897  ;  Tirah,  1897-98 ;  Somaliland,  1902-04  ;  ! 
:\Iahsud  Campaign,  1917;  Palestine,  1918;  i 
A.  D.  C.  to  Lords  Sandhurst,  Northcote  and  j 
Ijimington;  Military  Sec.  to  Lord  Sy-  1 
denham,  Lord  Willingdon,  and  Sir  George  { 
Lloyd.  Address :  Government  House,  Bom-  ! 
bay.  j 

GREY,  Lt.-Col.   William    George,   I.  A.;  \ 
Poll.  Dept.,  Govt,    of  India;   Conf=ul-Gen.  J 
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for  Kiioras>an,  since  1916 ;  b.  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  1866.  Educ:  Westward  Ho, 
N.  Devon.  Joined  army  1886 ;  served  Natal, 
Straits  Settlements,  and  Gibraltar; 
transferred  to  I.  A.,  1889  ;  transferred  to  I*ol. 
Service  as  Vice-Consul, Bandar  Abbas,  1902; 
served  as  Pol.  Agent  at  Maskat,  Oman, 
Arabia,  1904-8  ;  permanently  appointed  to 
Poll.  Dept.,  Govt,  of  India,  1906;  Pol. 
Agent,  Koweit,  P.  G.,  1914-16;  served 
in  Mysore,  Calcutta,  and  Baluchifctan, 
Address:  Meshed,  P.  G. 

GRIFFITH,  Francis  Charles,  O.B.E.  (1919), 
King's  PoUce  Medal  (1916) ;  Commissioner 
of  Police,  Bombay,  since  1919;  b.  9  Novem- 
ber 1878 ;  m.  Ivy  Morna,  daughter  of 
George  Jacob,  l.C.S.  Educ :  Blundell's 
School,  Tiverton.  Joined  Indian  Police, 
1898.   Address  :  Head  PoUce  Office,  Bombay. 

GRUNING,  John  Frederick,  CLE.,  1915; 
Commissioner  of  Orissa,  fc.  1  October  1870; 
ra.  to  Mabel  Lydia  (Baker).  Educ :  East- 
bourne College,  and  St.  John's  CoUege, 
Camb.  Member  of  Legislative  Council,  Bihar 
and  Orissa.  Publications  :  Gazetter  of  Jalpai- 
guri :  A  Pamphlet  on  Emigration  to  the  Tea 
Gardens  of  Assam,  Lalbagh,  Cuttack,  Orissa. 

GUBBAY,  Moses  Mordecai  Simeon,  CLE., 
l.C.S. ;  Controller  of  Currency,  b.  Shanghai* 
1876.  Educ  .'Clifton  ;  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Appointed  l.C.S.,  1898.  Under  Secy, 
to  Govt,  of  India,  Commerce  Dept.,  1906-10  ; 
Collr.  of  Customs,  Bombay,  1910-1915 ; 
Wheat  Commissioner  for  India,  1915 ;  Con- 
troller of  Food  Stuffs,  1918.  Address: 
Simla. 

GUPTA,  Sir  Krishna  Govlnda,  K.C.S.I., 
C.S.I. ;  Bar.-at-Law,  Middle  Temple,  1873  ; 
late  l.C.S. ;  b.  1851.  Educ :  MjTuensing 
Govt.  School;  Dacca  Coll.;  London  Univer- 
sity Coll.  Joined  l.C.S. ,  1873;  passed  through 
all  grades  in  Bengal;  Secy.,  Board  of  Rev. 
1887  ;  Commsr.  of  Excise,  1893;  Divl. Commsr. 
1901 ;  Member  to  Board  of  Rev.,  1904,  being 
first  Indian  to  hold  that  appointment  ; 
Member,  Indian  Excise  Committee,  1905  ;  on 
special  duty  in  connection  with  Fisheries  of 
Bengal,  1906;  deputed  to  Europe  and 
America  in  1907  to  carry  on  fishery  investi- 
gation ;  nominated  to  Indian  Council,  1907; 
being  one  of  two  Indians  who  were  for  first 
time  raised  to  that  position  ;  retired  from 
India  Office  on  completion  of  term,  March 
1915. 

GURDON,  LiEUT.-CoLONEL  Philip  Richard 
Thornbagh,  C.S.I.,  M.R.A.S.,  Commissioner 
of  the  Assam  Valley  Districts,  b,  2  February 
1863  ;  m,  to  Ada  Elizabeth  McNaught.  Edu- 
cated at  Charterhouse  School,  Godalming 
and  the  R.  M.  C,  Sandhurst,  In  military 
employ  from  1882  till  1886;  after  which 
served  in  the  Assam  Commission  as  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
Commissioner  of  a  division,  also  as  Superin- 
tendent  and  Honorary  Director  of  Ethno- 
graphy; Vice-President,  Council  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Assam  since  1916.  Publica- 
tions; :  The  Khasis,  A  short  note  on  the 
Ahoms;  has  contributed  articles  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and 
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to  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religions  and  Ethics.  | 
Address  :  Gauhali,  Assam.  | 

GWALIOE,  H.  H.  ^Iaharajah  Hindhia  of,  I 
G.C.V.O.,    G.C.S.I.,    Hon.    LL.D.,    Camb.,  ! 
D.C.L.  Oxon  ;  Hon.  and  Extra  A.D.C.  to  King; 
Hon.  Col.,  1st  D.  &  O.  Lancers,  1906;  Hon. 
:\Iaj.-Gen.  ;  b.  20  Oct.  1876;  S.  1886;  Made 
Hon.  Col.,  British  Army  ,  1898  ;  Maj.-Gcnl.; 
went  to  China  as  Orderly  Officer  to  General 
Gaselee,   1901  ;  provided    expedition  with 
hospital  ship;    salute    of    21    guns.  Was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  purchase  ami  up-  , 
keep  of  thp   hospitalship  Loyalty,  1914-18.  | 
Address:    Gwalior,  C.I.  Sipri,  C.I.  ! 

HAFFKINE,  Waldemar    Mordf.cai  Wolff,  \ 
CLE.;  Bacteriologist  with   Govt,  of  India  ;  i 
b.  Odessa  15  (3)  Mar.  1860.    i:dur.  :  Classical  ' 
Coll.,  Berdiansk  (Southern  Bu.-sia),  1872-79; 
and  Odessa  University,  Faculty  of  Science,  ' 
1879-83.    Engaged  research  work  at    Zoolo-  i 
gical    Museum,     Odessa,    1883-88;     Asst.  j 
Professor    of    Physiologv,    Geneva  iMedical 
School,    Switzerland,     1888-89;     Asst.    to  | 
Pasteur,  Paris,  1889-93;  on  bacteriological 
research  duty,  India,  since  1893.  Cameron 
Prize  in  Practical  Therapeutics,  University 
of  Edinburgh,  1900  ;  Mary  Kingsley  Medal, 
1907;  Academic  des  Sciences  Prize,  Paris, 
1909.    Decorated  for  research  work  in  India. 
Address:   Pasteur   Institute,   Paris;  Govt. 
of  India    Biological    Laboratory,  Calcutta. 

HAIG-BROWX,  William  Alban,  Banker 
(Partner,  Messrs.  King,  King  &  Co.,  and  King 
Hamilton  &  Co.),  b.  31  May  1870.  EdKc : 
Winchester  College.  Continuously  from 
1888  in  the  employ  of  Henry  S.  King  & 
Co.,  London  and  King  King  &  Co.,  Bombay, 
until  1911,  when  became  a  partner. 
Address :  Khatao  Mansions,  Wellington  Lines, 
Bombay. 

HAILEY,  Hammet  Reginald  Clode,  CLE.  ; 
director  of  Land  Records  andAgriculture,  U.P. 
since  1912 ;  Member  of  Lieut.-Governor's 
Council.  Educ. :  Merchant  Tavlor's  School ; 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  Entered  I.C.S., 
1892;  Jt.  Mag.,  1899;  Dy.  Commsr. ,  1905 ; 
Jt.  Sec,  Board  of  Revenue,  1906.  Address: 
Oudh. 

HAILEY,  Hon.  William  Malcolm,  CS.L, 
CLE. ;  I.C.S. ;  Finance  Member,  Government 
of  India,  1919.  b.  1872  ;  m.  1896,  Andreina,  d. 
of  Count  Hannibale  Balzani,  Italy.  Educ. : 
Merchant  Taylor's  School;  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford  (Scholar).  Jun.  Sec,  Finan- 
cial Commsr.,  1898 ;  Colonisation  Officer, 
Jhelum  Canal  Colony,  1902;  Sec,  Punjab 
Govt.,  1907  ;  Dy.  Sec,  Govt,  of  India,  1908  ; 
Member,  Durbar  Committee,  1911 ;  Member, 
Imp.  Leg.  Council,  1912.  Ch.  Commr.,  Delhi, 
1912-19.    Address :  Delhi. 

HAKSAR,  Lt.-Col.  Kailas  Narain,  CLE., 
Mahsir-Khao-Bahadur ;  Pol.  Member,  Gwalior 
Durbar,  since  1912  ;  b.  1878.  Educ. :  Victoria 
College,  Gwalior,  Allahabad  University;  Hon. 
Prof,  of  History  and  Philosophy,  1899-1902 ; 
Priv.  Sec.  to  Maharaja  Scindia  in  1903-12 ; 
Under  Sec,  Pol.  Dept.,  on  dep.  1905-7  ;  Capt. 
4th  Gwalior  Imp.  Ser.  Inf.,  1902;  Lt.-Col., 
1910  ;  Sen.  Member  Board  of  Revenue,  1910- 
13.    Address  :  Gwalior.  1 


ALL,  Hammond  ;  b.  1857.  Educ. :  Bedford 
Grammar  School;  Blackheath  Proprietary 
School;  King's  Coll.,  Lond.  Studied  colliery 
and  railway  engineering,  1876-82  ;  Assist. 
Editor,  Birmingham  DaUij  Times,  1884-87  ; 
Sub-editor,  Sunday  Times,  1887-89,  Chiet 
Sub-editor  of  Daily  Graphic,  1890-91  ;  Editor, 
1891-1907;  Editor  HazeW  8  .4  mm  a/,  1900-13  ; 
on  staff  of  Statesman,  since  1913.  Address  : 
Statesman  Office,  Calcutta. 

HALL,  Major  Ralph  Ellis  Carr,  CLE.,  LA. ; 
Mily.  Accts.  Dept.,  Field  Controller,  Poona  ; 
b.  1873.  Joined  army,  1894;  Major,  1912; 
served  Tirah,  1897-98;  European  War,  1914-17. 
Address :  Field  Controller,  Poona. 

HALLIDAY,  FRANCIS   CHARLES  TOLLEMACHF, 

:M.V.0.  :  Dy.  Commsr.  Ind.  Police.  Addref>.s : 
Indian  Police  Headquarters,  Calcutta. 

HA:VULT0N,  C  j.,  M.A.,  F.S.S.  ;  Minto  Profes- 
sor of  ]Cconomics,  Calcutta  University,  since 
1913;  Fellow  of  Calcutta  University;  b. 
1873.  Educ.  :  private  tutor  ;  King's  College, 
London  ;  Caius  College,  Cambridge  ;  gradu- 
ated tirst  class  floral  Science  Tripos,  1901 ; 
?.[ember  of  JNIoselv  Educational  Commission 
to  U.S.A.,  1903 ;  Member  of  Inner  Temple, 
1903  ;  Dunkin  Lecturer  at  Oxford  Univer.'^ity. 
Address  :  The  University,  Calcutta. 

HANKIN,  ARTHUR  Crommelin,  CS.L,  CLE. ; 
Inspector-General  of  Police  and  Jails,  Hydera- 
bad, since  1890  ;  b.  1859  ;  Joined  CP.  Police. 
1878;  Dist.  Supdt.  of  Police,  1881-1888  and 
1890-91 ;  on  dep.  in  connection  with 
Dacoity  operation  in  the  Bundlekhand  Agency; 
served  in  operations  for  suppression  of  Thugi 
and  Dacoity  in  Central  India,  1894-96.  Mem- 
ber of  Indian  Police  Commission,  1902-3  ;  Dy. 
Inspr.-Gen.  of  Police  in  CP.,  1906;  retired 
from  British  service,  1914.  Address:  Hydera-  , 
bad. 

HANKIN,  Ernest  Hanbitry,  M.A.,    D.  Sc  ; 
Chemical  Examiner,  U.  P.  and  C.  P.,  since  ■ 
1892  ;  b.  1865.    Educ.  :  Merchant  Taylor's  ^ 
School;  Univ.  Coll.,  Tjondon;  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London;  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge;  ! 
Kocli's  Laboratory,  Berlin  ;  Institute  Pasteur,  j 
Paris.    Address :  Agra.  ( 
HARI    KISHAN    KAUL,     Rai  BAHADUR 
Pandit,  M.A.,  CLE.;  b.  1869;  s.  of  Raja 
Pandit   Suraj    Kaul,  CLE.    Educ:  Govt. 
Coll.,     Lahore.    Asstt.     Commsr.,  1890; 
Jun.  Secy,  to  Financial  Commsr.,  1893-97  ; 
Settlement  Officer,  Muzaffargarh ,  1898-1903  ; ' 
Main  wall,    1903-8;    Dy.    Commsr.,  1906; 
Dy.  Commsr.  and  Supdt.,  Census  Operations, 
Punjab,  1910-12  ;  Dy.  Commsr.,  Montgomery, 
1913 ;  on  special  duty  to  report  on  Criminal 
Tribes,  Dec.  1913-April  1914,  and  since  March 
1916.    Address:  Abbott  Road,  Lahore. 

HARJ^AM  SINGH,The  Hon.  Raja  Sir,K.CI.E.; 
b.  15  Nov.  1851 ;  y.  s.  of  late  H.  H.  Raja 
Rajgan  Sir  Raja  Randher  Singh,  Bahadur 
of  Kapurthala,  G.C.S.I.  Educ. :  Kapurthala, 
Served  as  member  of  Hemp  Drugs  Commission 
in  1893-94;  and  is  Hon.  Life' Secy,  to  B.  1. 
Association  of  Talukdars  of  Oudh  and 
Fellow  of  Punjab  University,  was  member  of 
Imp.  Leg.  Council  and  afterwards  of  Punjab 
Leg.  Council,  1900-2 ;  created  Raja,  1907. 
Address :  Simla  or  Lucknow  or  Jullundur 
City. 
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lAlllllS,  Leonard  Tatham  ;  Educ.  Fa' mouth 
Grammar  School  ;  Bath  College  ;  New  College, 
Oxford.  Entered  I.C.S.,  1891 ;  Dist.  Magte, 
and  Coll.,  Bangalore  1899  ;  Head  Asst.,  1902; 
Commissioner,  Coorg,  1905-12. 

lARRISON,  Albert  John,  C.I.E.,  Manager, 
Meckla  Nuddee  Sawmills,  Dibrugarh,  Assam 
.since  1902  ;  b.  1862  ;  Educ  :  Rugby  ;  Harrow. 
Joined  Jokai  Tea  Co.  as  Engineer,  1890 ; 
managed  Tippuk  Tea  Garden,  1895-1902. 
Address:  Dibrugarh,  Assam. 

lAUT,  George  Sankey,  CLE. ;  Inspr.-Genl. 
oi  Forests  to  Govt,  of  India,  since  1913 ; 
b.  18t)6.  Educ:  St.  Paul's  School;  Wren 
;uid  Gurney;  E.I.E.  College,  Cooper's  Hill, 
Asst.  and  Dy.  Conservator  of  Forests,  Punjab, 
1887-1906;  Conservator  of  Forests,  CP., 
1906-08;  Bengal,  1908-10  ;  Chief  Conservator  of 
Forests,  C  P.,  1910-13.  Address  :  Simla. 

lAllTLEY,  Lewis  Wynne,  J.P.,  CLE.  (1918) ; 
Collector  of  Income  Tax,  Bombay,  b.  1867; 
vi.  to  Annie,  d.  of  William  Rowlands,  Rofft, 
Bangor,  Wales.  Educated  at  private  school, 
Assistant  to  Messrs.  Gaddum  Bytell  &  Co., 
Cotton  Merchants,  Bombay,  1889-1900  . 
appointed  Presidency  Inspector  of  Factories. 
Bombay  Presidency,  Sind  and  Central  Pro- 
vinces. 1901  ;  Collector  of  Income -Tax  for 
tlie  City  and  Island  of  Bombay,  1906. 
Address  :  Bombay  Club,  Bombay. 

EARTNOLL,  Sir  Henry  Sulivan,  Kt.;  Chief 
Judge,  Court  of  Lower  Burma,  since  1906; 
Barrister,  1898.  Educ. :  Exeter  Grammar 
Scliool:  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Entered 
I.C.S.,  1881;  served  in  Burma  as  Assist. 
Commissioner ;  Dy.  Commissioner,  1890 ; 
Commissioner,  1902.  Address :  Chief  Court, 
Rangoon. 

HATCHELL,  The  Rev.  CHRISTOPHER  Frederic 
Wellesley,  Acting  Archdeacon  of  Bom- 
bay, since  1918.  b.  24  February  1868. 
I'Aiuc. :  Bedford  School  and  Christ's  College. 
Cambridge,  m.  Ella  D'Arcy,  d.  of  the  late 
(iaptain  G.  B.  Kirwan.  Ordained  1891. 
A.  C.  S.,  Bhusawal,  1806.  Bombay  Ecclesias- 
tical Department,  1900-08.  Madras,  1908-17. 
Bombay,  1917.  Address:  Bishop's  Lodge, 
Malabar  Hill,  Bombay. 

HATWA,  Maharaja  Bahadur  Guru  Mara- 
DEV  AsRAM  Prasad  Sahi  of  ;  b.  19  July  1893  ; 
>S.  Oct.  1896  to  the  Gadi  after  death  of  father 
Maharaja  Bahadur  Sir  Kishen  Pratap  Sahi, 
K.C.I.E.,  of  Hatwa.  Address:  Hathuwa 
P.  0.,  District  Saran,  Behar  and  Orissa. 

HAY,  MAJOR  Westwood  Norman,  CLE.; 
I.  A. ;  Commandant  Zhob  Militia,  Baulchis- 
stan  ;  b.  1871.  Entered  R.  A.,  1891  ;  Major, 
1909;  D.A.A.G.  India,  1909-11;  served 
China,  1900.  Address:  Headquarters,  Zhob 
Militia,  Baluchistan. 

HAY,  Sir  Lewis  John  Erroll;  9th  Bt.  of 
Park,  cr,  1663;  Indigo  Planter;  b.  Stirling 
N.B.,  17  Nov.  1866;  e.  s.  of  8th  Bt.  and  d. 
of  John  Brett  Johnston  of  Ballykilbeg,  Co, 
Down  ;  S.  father  1889  ;  Address  :  Dooriah, 
Motipur,  Behar. 

HAY,  Alfred,  D.  Sc.  ;  Professor  of  Electrical 
Technology,  Indian  Institute  of  Science, 
Bangalore;  b.  Russian  Poland,  1886;  Educ: 
School  education  received  at  one  of  Warsaw 


"  Gymnasia."  University  of  Edinburgh, 
B,  Sc.,  1891 ;  studied  electrotechnology 
in  London  under  the  late  Prof.  Ayrton 
at  Central  Technical  College ;  Demonstrator 
in  Electrical  Engineering  at  Univ.  Coll., 
Nottingham,  1802;  Lecturer  on  Electro- 
Technics  at  Univ.  Coll,  Liverpool,  1896-1901  ; 
graduated  D.  Sc.,  1901  ;Professor  of  Electro- 
Technology,  Cooper's  Hill,  1901-04;  Head 
of  Physics  and  Elec.  Eng.  Dept.,  Hackney 
Technical  Institute,  London ,1904-08.  Address  : 
Indian  Institute  of  Science,  Bangalore. 

HAYDEN,  Henry  Hubert,  CS.I.,  1919  ; 
CLE.;  B.A.,  B.A.I.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.,  Hon. 
D.  Sc.  Calcutta  ;  Director,  Geological  Survey 
of  India  ;  b.  1869.  Educ  :  Hilton  College, 
Natal;  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Joined 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  ]  895  ;  attached 
to  Tirah  Exp.  Force,  1897-98  ;  Tibet  Frontier 
Commission,  1903-04  ;  services  lent  to  Amir  of 
Afghanistan,  1907-08.  Address :  Geological 
Survey   of   India,  Calcutta. 

HAYWARD,  Mr.  Justice  Maurice  Henry 
Weston, LCS.,  LL.B.  (Cantab.),  Bar.-at-Law, 
Judge,  High  Court,  Bombay,  b.  2  June  1868  ; 
s\  of  the  late  R.  B.  Hay  ward,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
of  the  Park,  Harrow,  m.  to  AUce  Christine, 
d.  of  the  late  Judge  Barber,  Q.C,  of  Ashover, 
Derbyshire.  Educ :  Harrow  School  and 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Assistant 
Collector.  Bombay,  1889 ;  Under-Secretary 
to  Bombay  Government,  1895;  Judicial 
Assistant,  Kathiawar,  1897  ;  District  Judge, 
Karachi,  1899 ;  Legal  Remembrancer  and 
Secretary  to  Government.  1905  ;  Additional 
Judicial  Commissioner,  Sind,  1907 ;  Acting 
Judicial  Commissioner,  Sind,  1909,  1913 
and  1916;  Ag.  Judge  High  Court,  Bombay, 
1911,  1914  and  1915;  Judge.  High  Court, 
Bombay,  1918.  Address :  Yacht  Club  or 
High  Court,  Bombay. 

HEAT  ON;  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  John,  Kt.  (1915) ; 
Judge,  High  Court,  Bombay,  since  1908;  b. 
April  1860;  Educ  :  Bradford  Grammar  School; 
King's  Coll.,  Cambridge.  Entered  I.C.S., 
1881 ;  Priv.  Secy..  Govr.  of  Bombay,  1895-8; 
Judge  and  Sessions  Judge,  1898;  Addtl. 
Judicial  Commissioner,  Sind,  1906;  Judicial 
Commissioner,  1907.  Address:  Malabar  Hill. 
Bombay. 

HENDERSON,  ROBERT  Herriot^  CLE.; 
Supdt.  of  Tarrapur  Company's  Tea  Garden, 
Cachar,  Assam;  Chairman,  Ind.  Tea  Assoc., 
Cachar  and  Sylhet.  Represented  tea-planting 
community  on  Imp.  Leg.  Council,  1901-2, 
when  legislation  regulating  supply  of  inden- 
tured coolie  labour  was  under  consideration. 
Address :  Cachar,  Assam. 

HENRY,  William  Daniel,  CLE.;  Manager, 
Alliance  Bank  of  Simla,  Ltd.,  Simla,  and 
Colonel  Commanding  Simla  Rifles,  I.D.F., 
V.D. ;  A.D.C. ;  b.  1855.  Educ.  :  Dr.  J.  Yeats' 
School,  Peckham.  Address:  Kelvin  Grove, 
Simla. 

HEPPER,  Sir  (Harry  Albert)  Lawless,  Kt. 
(1018),  Agent,  G.  I.  P.  Railway,  since  1911. 
b.  30  January  1870.  m.  Kathleen  Florence 
Keelan.  Educ :  Rossall  and  R.  M.  A.. 
Woolwich.  Commissioned  in  Royal  Engineers, 
X890.      Joined    N.  W.     Railway  1894. 
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Served  with  Chitral  relief  expedition,  1895.  ' 
Deputy  Agent,  G.  I.  P.  Railway,  1906.    Retd.  I 
from  Army,  1912.  President,  Indian  Railway  ! 
Conference  Association,   1916-17;  Controller 
of  Munitions,  Bombay,  May  1917  to  August 
1918.    Address :    Mount    Pleasant  Road, 
Malabar  Hill,  Bombay. 

HERTZ,  Henry  Felix,  CLE.,  F.R.G.S.;  ■ 
Barrister;  In  charge  of  CivlJ  Police,  Burma.  I 
b.  1863  ;  g.  s.  of  Bishop  Hertz,  of  Ribe,  Den-  | 
mark,  Edite. :  St.  Xavier's  College,  Calcutta.  \ 
Tooli  active  part  in  operations  round  i 
Mandalay,  1886-87,  and  in  Shan  States,  1887-  ' 
90  ;  in  operations  1890-1900.  in  Kacliin  Hill 
and  Chinese  Frontier,  Address :  Bassein,  ; 
Burma. 

HERTZ,  William  AXEL,  C.S.I.,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.; 
Burma  Commission,  Dy.  Comm.sr.,  Fort 
Hertz,  Burma,  b.  Moulmein,l  Oct.  1859; 
g.  s.  of  Bishop  Hertz  of  Ribe,  Denmark. 
Educ. :  St.  Xavier's  College,  Calcutta.  Joined 
Burma  Provl.  C.  S.,  1886 ;  served  as  Pol. 
Officer,  Burma  War,  1886-89  ;  against  dacoits 
1889-90 ;  promoted  to  Burma  Commission 
Settlement  Officer,  Magwe,  1900-3  ;  in  charge 
of  Hpimaw  Expedition,  1910-11  (thanked 
by  Government  of  India).  Address:  Putao 
Hkamti  Long,  Burma. 

HICKLEY,  Victor  North,  CLE..  V.D.; 
Lieut.-Col.,  Behar  Light  Horse  ;  A.  D.  C.  to 
It.  Govr  ,  Beliar  and  Orissa ;  indigo  planter 
in  Behar.  Educ:  Eton;  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.   Address :  Mozulferpore. 

HIGHET,  Sir  Robert  Swan,  Kt.,  M.I.C.E. ; 
Agent,  E.  I.  Ry.,  since  191:> ;  b.  1859;  m. 
1886,  Violet  Gibson,  d.  of  late  Charles  Forgan, 
Towerhill,  Ayrshire.  Educ:  Ayr  Academy. 
Pupil  and  Assistant  to  John  Strain,  Civil 
Engineer  and  Vice-President,  LC.E. ;  joined 
E.  I.  Ry.,  1883;  Ch.  Engr.,  1903.  Address: 
E.  I.  Ry.  House,  Calcutta. 

HIGNELL,  Sidney  Robert,  CLE.;  I.CS. ; 
Ott'g.  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  India,  Home  Dept., since 
1918.  Educ. :  Malvern ;  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  Entered  I.C.S.,  1896;  Magte.  and 
Coll.,  1912.  Address:  Home  Dept.,  Govt, 
of  India,  Delhi. 

HILL »  Sir  Claude  Hamilton  Archer,  K.CS.L, 
C.S.I.,  CLE.;  Ordinary  Member,  Council  of 
Govr.  Gen.  of  India,  since  1915 ;  b.  21  Sep. 
1866;  m.  1892,  Frances  May,  r/.  of  Sir  Ray- 
mond West.  Educ:  St.  Mark's  School  Windsor; 
Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge.  Joined  I.C.S., 
1887 ;  Under  Secy,  to  Bombay  Govt.,  1892 ; 
Under  Secy,  to  Govt,  of  India  in  Home  Dept., 
1895-97  ;  First  Asst.  Resident  at  Hyderabad, 
1897-99  ;  Priv.  Secy,  to  H.  E.  Lord  Northcote 
Govt,  of  Bombay,  1899-1903  ;  Dy.  Secy,  to 
Govt,  of  India,  Foreign  Dept.,  1903-1904; 
Political  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  Bombay,  1904-6 ;  | 
Resident,  Me  war,  1906-8  ;  Agent  to  Gov.  | 
in  Kathiawar,  1908-12  ;  Ord.  Member,  Exe- 
cutive Council,  Bombay,  1911-15.  Address: 
Peterhof,  Simla.  ! 

HILL,  Montague,  CLE.;  Chief  Conservator,  ' 
C.  P.,  since  1913.  Joined  I.  F.  D.,  1887;  \ 
Conservator,  Burma,  1906 ;  Offg.  Insp.  i 
Gen.  of  Forests,  India,  1914,  Address :  \ 
Pachmarhi,  CP.  -  [ 


HOGG,  Sir  Malcolm  Nicholson,  Kt.  (19_ 
Manager,    Forbes,    Forbes     Campbell  d 
Co.,  Ld.,   Bombay,   b.   17    January  IScj, 
m.  Loma,  younger  d.  of  Sir  Frank  Beaman. 
Educ :  Eton  and   Balliol  College,  Oxford 
Joired    London   Office  of   Forbes,  Tqi'< 
Campbell  <fe  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  September  1^'^ 
came  to  Bombay,  Febniarv  1905;  succee^ 
to  managership,  Bombay  branch,  1912;  Depuf. 
Chairman,  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerct 
and  Member.    Legislative   Council  of  th^ 
Governor  of  Bombay,  1915-16  and  1916-17 
Chairman,  Bombay  Chamber  and  Member 
Legislative  Council  of  Viceroy.  1917-18  and 
1918-19  Director,  Bank  of  Bombay  (President, 
1918):  Member  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  Port 
of    Bombay    etc..    Member    of  Franchise 
Committee  under  Montagii-Chelmsford  Scheme, 
1918.   Address:    Forbes    Building,  Home 
Street,  Bombay. 

HOLE,  Robert  Selby,  CLE.  (1919) ;  Indian 
Forest  Department,  b.  15  January  1875. 
Educ :  Clifton  College  and  Cooper's  Hill. 
m.  Beatrice  Mary,  d.  of  Surg.- General  B.  P. 
Rooke.  Joined  Forest  Department,  1896. 
Forest  Botanist,  Forest  Research  Institute, 
Dehra  Dun,  since  1907.  Address :  Delin 
Dun,  U.  P. 

HOLLAND,  Robert  Erskine,  CLE.,  LCS.; 
Pohtical  Department,  Government  of  India; 
b.  1873 ;  s.  of  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  K.C. 
Edv.c :  Winchester :  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford.  En- 
tered I.CS.:  1895 :  Secretary.  Board  of 
Revenue,  Madras,  1903 ;  served  Foreign 
Department  of  Govt,  of  India,  1904-08; 
Political  Agent  and  Consul  at  Muscat,  1908-10 ; 
Political  Agent,  Eastern  States,  Rajputana, 
1911-13;  Depy.  Secy.,  Govt,  of  India,  1914. 
On  political  duty  with  Mesopotamia  Field 
Force,  1915  and  1917.  Address :  c-o  Grindlay 
&  Co.,  Bombay. 

HOLLAND,  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  K.CLE, 
Hon.  D.Sc,  Calcutta  and  Melbourne  ;  F.R.S.; 
F.G.S. ;  President,  Institution  Mining  En- 
gineers;  President,  Indian  Industrial  Com- 
mission, 1916 ;  President,  Board  of  Munitions, 
India,  1917 ;  Actg.  Secy.,  Commerce  and 
Industry  Dept.,  Government  of  India,  1019; 
Member  of  Council  Institution  Mining  and 
Metallurgy ;  Vice-President,  -  Institution 
of  Petroleimi  Technologists;  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Manchester 
University,  since  1909;  b,  22  Nov.  1868;  m. 
Frances  Maud,  (/.  of  late  Chas.  Chapman; 
joined  Indian  service,  1890  ;  Dy.  Supdt., 
Geological  Survey,  1894 ;  Director  of 
Geological  Survey,  India,  1903-1909, 
Chairman  of  Trustees,  Indian  Museum 
1905-9;  President,  Burma  Oil  Reserves  Com- 
mittee, 1908;  Fellow  and  Reader  of  Calcutta  I 
University  ;  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Science,  1909 : ' 
President  of  Board  of  Studies  in  Geology  and  | 
Mineralogy,  1905-09;  President  of  Mancb. 
Geo!,  and  Min.  Socy.,  1912-14:  President, 
Indian  Mining  and  Geological  Club,  and  ofj 
Royal  College  of  Science  Old  Students'! 
Association,  1910;  Member  of  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Oil  Fuel  and  Eno:ines,  1911-13 ',; 
Member  of  Advisory  Committee,  Imperial 
Institute;  Bigsby  Medallist,  Geological 
Society  of  London,  1913  ;  President,  Geolo- 
gical  Section,   British   Association,  1914. 
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Publications:  numsroua  memoirs  on  Petro- 
logy, Geology,  aad  Aathropology.  Address  : 
Simla. 

HOLLOWAY,  Brig.-Gbn.  Benjamin,  CLE.; 
Indian  Army ;  b.  1861 ;  Entered  Indian 
Army,  1883  ;  Col.,  1912  ;  D.A.Q.M.G.,  India. 
1900;  Asst.  Sec,  Military  Dept.,  Govt,  of 
India,  1901-06;  Commandant,  29th  Lancers, 
1909;  Dy.  Sec,  Army  Dept.,  Govt,  of  India, 
1912 ;  Secretary,  1914 ;  G.O.C.,  Southern 
Brigade,  1916;  served  Burma,  1885-86. 
Address  :  Wellington,  Xilgiris. 

HOLME,  Alan  Thomas,  LC.S.  ;  Resident 
in  Mewar,  Rajputana ;  b.  1872.  Educ.  : 
International  School,  Naples;  Bedford  Gram- 
mar School;  Clifton  College;  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Served  in  U.  P.  as  Magistrate, 
Settlement  Officer,  and  acting  Private  Sec. 
to  the  Lt.-Gov.  and  in  Rajputana  as  Settle- 
ment Officer,  Political  Agent  of  Southern 
States,  and  Resident  at  Udaipur  (Mewar),  and 
Commissioner  at  Ajmer-Merwara.  Address: 
Udaipur,  Rajputana. 

HOOPER,  Rev.  William,  D.D.  ;  Mssionary 
C,M.S. ;  Translator,  Mossoorie,  since  1892  ; 
b.  1837.  Educ, :  Cheltenham  Preparatory 
School ;  Bath  Grammar  School ;  Wadham 
College,  Oxford ;  Hebrew  Exhibition ; 
Sanskrit  Scholarship  ;  1st  class  in  Lit.  Hum. ; 

B.  A.,   1859;  M.A.,  1861.    Went  to  India, 

C.  M.S.,  1861;  Canon  of  Lucknow,  1906; 
Vicar  of  Mount  Albert,  New  Zealand,  1889-90, 
Address :  Mussoorie,  India. 

HOllNELL,  William  Woodward,  CLE.  (1917); 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bengal,  since 
1913.  b.  18  September  1878.  Educ.  :  Radley 
and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Appointed  to 
Indian  Education  Service,  1902;  Board  of 
Education  (London),  1908;  Assist.  Director 
of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports,  1911: 
Secretary  to  the  first  Imperial  Educ.  Dept , 
1911;  D.  P.  I.,  Bengal,  1913;  Member  of 
Calcutta  Univei-sity  Commission,  1917-19. 
Address :  Bengal  Club,  Calcutta. 

HOWARD,  Albert,  CLE.,  M.A.,  A.R.C.S. 
F.L.S. ;  Imperial  Economic  Botanist  to 
Govt,  of  India,  since  1905 ;  b.  1873  ;  Educ. : 
Royal  College  of  Science,  London  ;  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  First  Class  Hons.  Nat. 
Science  Tripos,  1898;  B.A.,  1899;  M.A., 
1902;  Mycologist  and  Agricultural  Lecturer, 
Impl.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  for  West  Indies, 
1899-1902  ;  Botanist  to  South-Eastern  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Wye,  1903-1905.  Numer- 
ous papers  on  botanical  and  agricultural 
subjects.    Address  :  Pu?a,  Bihar. 

HOWARD,  Henry  Eraser,  C.S.I.  (1919):  CLE. 
Sec,  Govt,  of  India,  Fin,  Dept.,  since  1917  ;  b. 
1874.  Educ. :  Aldenham  School ;  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge.  Classical  Tripos,  1895,  Class  1 
Division  1;  LC.S.,  1896;  Supdt.,  Revision  of 
Impl.  Gazetteer  for  Bengal,  1904  ;  Und.-Secy 
to  Govt,  of  India,  Fin.  Dept.,  1905;  Collector 
of  Customs,  Calcutta,  1909-13;  Controller 
of  Currency,  India,  1914-16;  Officiating 
Sec. to  Govt,  of  India,  Commerce  and  Industry 
Dept.,  1916.   Address :  Delhi  and  Simla. 

HOWELLS,  George,  B.A.  (Lond.) ;  MA. 
(Camb.) ;  B.  Litt.  (Oxon) ;  B.D.  (St.  Andrews); 
Ph.D.  (Tubingen  )  Principal  of  Serampore 
26 


College,  Bengal,  since  1906 ;  b.  May  1871. 
Educ. :  Gelligaer  Grammar  School ;  Regent's 
lark  and  University  Colleges,  London; 
Mangfield  and  Jesus  Colleges,  Oxford  • 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge :  Univ.  of  Tu- 
bingen. Appointed  by  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  tor  Educational  work  in  India,  1895  • 
located  at  Cuttack,  Orissa,  engaged  in  High 
School  and  theological  teaching,  and  general 
literary  and  Biblical  translation  work,  1895- 

1904  ;  originated  movement  for  reorganisation 
of  Serampore  College.  Angus  Lecture^",  1909* 
and  FeUow  of  University  of  Calcutta,  1913. 
Address:  Serampore  College,  Serampore 
Bengal.  ' 

HUDDLESTON,  Captain  Ernest  Whiteside. 
CLE.;  J.P.  ;  R.  Ind.  Mar;  Sen.  Mar. 
Transport  Officer,  Bombay,  1914-18.  b. 
Aug  1874  ;  Educ. :  Bedford  School.  Entered 
R.  L  M.,  1895 ;  served  Egyptian  Camp. 
1890-96 ;  wrecked  in  Warren  Hastinf^s* 
troopship  off  Reunion,  1897  ;  received  Roy. 
Humane  Society's  silver  medal,  and  Lloyd'.s 
silver  medal  for  saving  life  on  this  occasion  • 
Lieut.,  1900  ;  served  China  Expedition 
(Boxer  Rising),  1901-02.  as  Assist.  Mar. 
Transport  Officer;  Mar.  Transport  Officer, 
Somaliland  Expedition,  and  was  in  charge  of 
landing  operations  in  Obbiat,  1902-4; 
Staff  Officer,  Bombay  Dockyard,  1911  ' 
Commander,  1913.  Captain,  1917.  Address'' 
R.  T.  M.  Dockyard,  Bombay. 

HUDSON,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Havelock,  K  C  B 
(1918),  CLE.  (1903).  Adjutant- (;(>nerar  in 
India  since  Febniary  1917.  b.  26  June,  1862 
m.  Kate,  daughter  of  late  Major  Hawkins 
Educ.  :  Reading  School.  2nd  Battalion 
Northants  Regiment;  1881-84,  19th  Lancers 
(I.  A.),  1885-1910.  Served  in  N.  W.  F  Cam- 
paigns, 1889  and  1897  ;  China,  1910-  PJuro- 
pcan  War,  1914-17.  Mentioned  in  despatches 
five  times.  Commanded  8th  Division  in 
France.    Address :  Simla. 

HULL,  Rev  Ernest  R.,  S.  J.,  Editor  of 
The  Examiner,  b.  9  September  1863.  Educ- 
Society  of  Jesus,  English  Province.  Came  to 
India  1902  and  since  then  engaged  in  literary 
work  in  Bombay.  Publications:  The  Exa- 
mmer  and  a  series  of  Examiner  Reprints, 
on  theological,  historical  and  controversial 
subjects.  Address :  The  E.mminer  Press 
Medows  Street,  Bombay.  ' 

HUNTER,  Matthew%  CLE. ;  Principal,  Ran- 
goon  College,  since  1911.  Educ:  Giggleswick 
School ;  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  Strassburg 
and  Heidelberg  Universities;  Honours 
Final  School  of  Natural  Science,  Oxford  • 
Burdett-Courts  University  Scholarship  in 
Geology  ;  M.A.,  1890.  Lecturer  in  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Rangoon  College,  1890-1909; 
Chemical  Examiner  to  Govt,  of  Burma' 
1890-1905  ;  Acting  Principal,  Rangoon  College' 

1905  and  1909-11.  Address  :  Rangoon  College 
Rangoon.  ' 

HUSSAIN,  MouLvi  Ahmed,  C.S.L,  Nawab 
Ameen  Jung  Bahadur,  Assistant  Minister  to 
H.  H.  Nizam,  since  1914,  and  Ch.  Sec.  to 
Nizam's  Govt.,  since  1896.  Educ:  Christian 
College,  Presidency  College,  Madras  Univ. 
M.A.,  1890;  Dy.  Coll.  and  Mag.,  Madras  Presi- 
dency, 1890-92  ;  Assist  Priv.  Sec.  to  H.  H. 
Nizam,  1893;  F.S.A.,  1  h2  ;  F.R.A.S,  1914 
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HYDERABAD,  His  Exalted  Highness  Asaf  , 
JAH  Muzaffar-ul-Mamalik  Nizam-ul-Mulk  \ 
Nizam-ud-Daula  Nawab  Mir  (Sir  Osman 
Ali   Khan  Bahadur    Fateh    Jang)  of,  j 

G.  C.  S.  I.,  (19U),  SON  OF  THE  LATE  LlEUT.- 

Genl.  Mir  Sir  Mahhoob  Ali  Khan  Baha- 
dur, G.  C.  B.;  G.  C.  S.  I.,  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad  ;  h.  1886 ;  ed,  privately  ;  Hon. 
Col.  in  the  Army,  and  of  20th  Deccan  Horse. 
Address :   Hyderabad,  Deccan. 

IDAR,  Maharaja  of,  since  July  1911,  Mahara- 
ja Dhiraj  Maharaji  Shri  Dolat  Singhji  ; 
m.  Maharaniji  Shri  Poonglianji.  Heir :  s. 
Maharaja  Kumar  Himmatsinghji.  Address : 
Himmatnagar  (Mahikantha  Agency), 

IFTIKHAU-UD-DIN,    CLE.,    Fakir    Sayad  ; 
Settlemeiit  Collector,  Punjab,  since   1910 ;  { 
joined  service,  1886;    Revenue  Member  of  I 
Council  of  Tonk  State,  1906 ;  Special  duty  | 
with  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  1906;  British 
Agent  at  Cabul,  1907.    Address  :  Lahore. 

IMAM,  Syed  Hasan,  Barrister.  6.  31  August 
1871.  Educ. :  Patna  and  in  England.  Called 
to  the  Bar  (Inner  Temple),  1892.  Practised 
at  Patna  and  Calcutta  until  1911.  Judge  of 
the  High  Court,  Calcutta,  1912-16.  Resumed 
practice  at  Patna.  President,  sjpccial  Session, 
Indian  National  Congress,  September,  1918. 
J^resident,  All- India  Home  Rule  League. 
Address :  Hasan  Munzil,  Patna. 

IMPEY,  Lt.-Col.  Lawrence,  C.S.L,  CLE.; 
Resident  at  Baroda ;  b.  1862.  Educ. :  Marl- 
borough ;  Sandhurst,  Indian  Army,  1885  ; 
employed  under  Govt,  of  India  in  the  Pol. 
Dept.,  1887;  has  held  appointments  of  Pol. 
Agent  in  Alwar,  Bhopal,  Eastern  States. 
Rajputana,  Bundelkhand,  etc.  Address : 
Baroda. 

INDORE,  Maharaja  of,  H.  H.  Mahrajah- 
Dhirdaja  Tukoji  Rao  Holkar,  Bahadur  ; 
b.  1891.  Educ. :  Mayo  Chiefs  CoU.,  Ajmere ; 
Imp.  Cadet  Corps.  Address :  Indore. 

IRWIN,  Henry,  CLE.,  M.LCE.;  b,  1841  ; 
joined  P.W.  Dept.,  1868;  Consulting  Architect 
to  Govt.,  1889  retired,  1896.  Address: 
Adyar  House,  Adyar. 

ISACKE,  Bt.-Col.  (Temp.  Br.  Gen.)  Hubert, 
C.M.G.  (1915),  Director,  Military  Training. 
A.  H.  Q.,  India,  b.  28  October  1872.  m. 
Ada  Mildred,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Layard.  Educ. :  King's  School,  Canterbury; 
R.  M.  C.  Sandhurst.  R.  West  Kent  Regi- 
ment ,  1892.  Served  in  France,  1915-16. 
Address :  Army  Head  Quarters,  Simla. 

ISRAR,  Hasan  Khan,  Khan  Bahadur,  CLE.:  j 
Jud.   Minister,    Bhopal;    b.  Shahjalianpur. 
Educ. :    Shahjahanpur,     Bareilly.    Address  : 
Judicial  Minister,  Bhopal. 

IYENGAR,  S.  Srini  Vasa,  Advocate- General, 
Madras,  b.  11  September  1874.  Educ.  : 
Madura  and  Presidency  College,  Madras. 
Vakil  (1898).  Member  of  Madras  Senate, 
1912-16,  President,  Vakils'  Association  of 
Madras;  President,  Madras  Social  Reform 
Association;  Member  of  All- India  Congress 
Com.  Publication :  a  book  on  law  reform 
(  1909).    Address  :  Mylapore,  Madras. 

IZZAT  NISHAN,  Khuda  Bakhash  Khan 
Tiwana.  Nawab,  Malik;  Dist.  Judge,  Dera 


Ghazi  Khan;  b.  1866.  Educ. :  Govern 
High  School,  Shahpore ;  private  training 
through  Col.  Corbyn,  Deputy-Commissioner, 
Appointed  an  Hon.  Magistrate,  1881 ;  Extra 
Asst.  Commsr.,  1894 ;  British  Agent  in 
Cabul,  1903-06.  Address  :  Khawajabad,  district 
Shahpore,  Punjab. 

JACKSON,  John  Ernest,  A.C.A.,  CLE.;  Chief 
Auditor,  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway,  Bombay,  b. 
26  November  1876;  Ediic.:^  Marlborough 
College.  Address  :  Malabar  Hill. Bombay. 

JACOB,  Arthur  Leslie,  CLE. ;  Major  I.  A.; 
Pol.  Ag.,  Zhob,  since  1912:  in  military  employ- 
ment, 1891-98;  Pol.  Asst.,  Zhob,  1898; 
Asst.  to  Go  v.- General's  Agents,  Baluchistan, 
1901  ;  Pol.  Ag.,  Baluchistan,  1909.  Address  : 
Zhob,  Balucliistan. 

JAIPUR,  Maharaja  of,  Maj.-Gen.  H.  H. 
Saramad-i-Rajhai-Hindustan  Raj  Rajen- 
DRA  Shref  Maharajadhiraj,  Sir  Sawai 
Madho  Singh  Bahadur,  K.G.CS.I.  ,  G.C.LE., 
G.C.V.O.  Donat  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  LL.D.,  Edin. 
Hon.  :Maj or- General ;  Hon.  Col.  of  13th 
Rajputs  (Shekhawat )  Regiment ;  Member 
of  First  Class  of  Order  of  Crown  of  Prussia, 
1910  ;   b.  1861  ;   s.  1880.    Address :  Jaipur. 

JAMES,  Lt.-Col.  Charles  Henry,  CLE., 
I.M.S.;  Civil  Surgeon,  Delhi:  b.  1863.  Educ.  : 
Cranleigh ;  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London.* 
M.R.C.S.  and  L.R.C.P.;  Asst.  House  Surgeon; 
House  Surgeon  and  Resident  Accoucheur,  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital,  1888-89  ;  House  Physician, 
Gen.  Lying-in  Hospital,  1889-90 ;  entered 
I.  M.  S.,  1891;  Dy.  Sanitary  Commsr.,  Punjab, 
1894-1900  ;  Medical  Adviser,  Patiala  State, 
1903-12;  F.R.C.S.,  England,  1908;  Major, 
1903 ;  Lieut.-Colonel,  1911 ;  Civil  Surgeon, 
Simla,  1912-16.  Publications :  Manual  for 
Vaccinators  in  the  Punjab,  1895  ;  Report  of 
Plague  in  Bombay,  1897  ;  Report  of  Outbreak, 
of  Plague  in  Punjab,  1897  ;  articles  on  Medical; 
and  Surgical  subjects  in  medical  journals. 
Address:  Delhi. 

JAMES,  Maj.-Gen.  William  Bernard,  C.B. 
(1918) ;  CLE.  (1912)  ;  M.V.O.  (1911).  G.O.C.i 
Bombay  Brigade,  since  November  1919.  b. 
8  February  1865.  m,  Elizabeth  Minto. 
Educ.  :  Westward  Ho.  and  Sandhurst;  2nd 
Battalion,  Sherwood  Foresters,  1886;  2nd 
Bengal  Cavalrv,  1888,  Special  duty  W 
Office,  1900-01.  Served  in  S.  African  wa 
and  in  European  war.  Temporary  Q.  M. 
in  India,  July  1916 — February  1917.  Maj 
General  in  charge  of  administration. 
Command,  1917-19.  Address:  Queen's  Ro 
Bombay. 

JAMIAT  RAI,  DiWAN  ,  Rai  Bahadur,  CL 
b.  1861.  Educ. :  Bhown,  Kohat  and  Gujrat 
Ent.  Govt,  service,  1880  ;  served  in  Political 
Office  with  Kuram  F.  F.  1880  ;  accompanied 
Afghan  Boimdary  Commission,  1885-86; 
special  duty,  boundary  settlement  of  Laghari 
Barkhan.  1897  ;  Asst.  to  the  Supdt.  of  Gazet- 
teers of  Baluchistan,  1902-07 ;  services 
acknowledged  by  Govt,  of  India ;  Asst.  to 
Supdt.  of  Census  Operations,  Baluchistan^ 
1910-11 ;  Ex.  Asst.  Commsr.,  1902  ;  Settle- 
ment Officer,  BaluchiBtan,  1912.  Address: 
Quetta* 
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JANJIRA,  H.  H.  Nawab  Sir  Sidi  Ahmad 
Khan  Sidi  Ibrahim  Khan,  G.C.T.E.;  b. 
1862;  s.  1879 ;  descendant  of  Sariil  Khan 
family.  Heir:  s.  Sidi  Mahamad  Khan,  b.  7 
Mar.  1914.    Address  :  Janjira,  Kolaba. 

JAORA  STATE,  Major  H.  H.  Fakhar-ud- 
Daula  Nawab  Mfhammed  Iftakar  Ali 
Khan  Bahadur  Saulat,  K.C.I.E.  b.  1884. 
H.  H.  served  in  European  War.  Address : 
Jaora  State,  Central  India. 

JARDINE,  William  Ellis,  CLE.,  E.E.G.S., 
M.B.A.S. ;  b.  1867.  Edue. :  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh  ;  Wren's ;  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Ent.  I.C.S.,  1886;  joined  Pol.  Dept. 
of  Govt,  of  India,  1893;  became  2nd  Asst. 
Resident,  Hyderabad.  1st  Asst.,  Ag.  to  GoVr.- 
Gen.  in  Cent.  Ind.  and  1st  Asst.  Resident, 
Hyderabad;  Pol.  Ag.,  Bundelkhand,  1904-09  ; 
Malwa,  1910-11  ;  Resident,  Gwalior,  1912-13  ; 
Baroda,  1914;  Gwalior,  1914-1917;  Knight 
of  Grace  of  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Royal  Automible  ;  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf, 
St.  Andrews.  Address:  Royal  Yacht,  Bombay. 

JEHANGIR,  Sir  Cowasjee,  1st  Baronet ; 
nephew  and  adopted  son  of  late  Sir  Cowas- 
jee Jehangir  Readymoney,  C.S.I. ,  b. 
8th  June  1853  ;  Educ. :  Proprietary  School ; 
Elphinstone  College  and  University 
of  Bombay;  merchant,  millowner  and 
landed  proprietor;  Delegate  of  the  Par- 
see  Matrimonial  Court ;  has  assumed  the 
name  of  Cowasjee  Jehangir,  Kt.,  1895 ; 
m.  1876,  Dhunbai,  d.  of  the  late  Ardeshir 
Hormusjee  Wadia,  and  has  issue.  Address  : 
Readmoney  House,  Malabar  Hill,  Bombay. 

JEHANGIR,C0WASJI  (Junior),  M.A.(Cambrldge), 
O.B.E.  (1918).  Partner  in  the  firm  of  Cowasji 
Jehangir  &  Co.,  b.  February  1879;  m.  to 
Hirabai,  d.  of  H.  A.-  Hormasji  of  Lowjee 
Castle.  Educated  at  St.  Xavier's  College, 
Bombay,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Member  of  the  Bombay  Corporation  since 
1894  ;  Chairman  of  its  Standing  Committee, 
1914-1915  ;  Member  of  the  Bombay  Improve- 
ment Tnist.  Address:  Nepean  Sea  Road, 
Malabar  Hill,  Bombay. 

JEJEEBHOY,  Sir  Jamsetjee,  5th  Baronet ; 
6.6th  March  1878;  s.  father  Sir  Jamsetjee, 
1908,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy  in  lieu  of  Rustomjte  ;  Head  of 
the  Zoroastrian  Community  in  Bombay ; 
Pres.  of  the  Sir  Jamsetjee  Charity  Funds, 
M.L.C.,  Bombay,  and  Member  of  Municipal 
Corporation  m.  1906,  Serenebai  Jalbhoy 
Ardesar  Sett.  Address:  Mazagon  Castle, 
Bombay. 

JENNINGS,  CoL.  Herbert  Alexander  Kaye, 
CLE. ;  R.A.  ;  Director  of  Ordnance  Stores 
in  India ;  b.  1862  ;  s.  of  Maj.-Gen.  C  J.  Jen- 
nings ;  Edue. :  Wellington  College.  En- 
tered R.  A.  1882  ;  Lt.-Col.  1910  ;  Col.  1914. 
Address :  Simla. 

JENNINGS,  James  George,  CLE.  (1919), 
Vice- Chancellor,  Patna  University,  since 
X917.  b.  14  June,  1866.  m.  Maud  d.  of 
G.  C  Davis.  Edue. :  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Gr.  Sch.  and  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Ap- 
pointed to  LE.S.,  1892.  Princ,  Muir  Central 
College,  1907;  Director,  Public  Instruc- 
tion,    Bihar    and   Ori»sa,   1913.  Member, 


Legislative  Council,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  1913-16, 
1917.  Additional  Member  (Temp.),  Viceroy's 
Legislative  Council,  1917.  Publications: 
Addresses  to  Students.  Essay  on  Metaphor. 
Select  Passages  on  duty  to  the  State.  Selec- 
tions from  Marcus  Aurelius,  Sakuntala, 
adapted  from  Kalidasa.  From  an  Indian 
College.  Address  :  Patna,  Bihar. 
JENNINGS,  The  Hon.  Maj.-Gijn.  William 
Ernest,  Kt.  of  Grace,  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jenisalem  (1914);  M.D.;  CM..  D.P.H.;  Surg- 
eon General  with  the  Government  of  Bombay. 
b.  1  January  1865.  m.  Margaret  Catherine 
Steele.  Edue. :  Edinburgh  University. 
Joined  I.M.S.,  1887.  Publications':  Manual 
of  Plague.  Transactions  of  Bombay  Medical 
Congress.  War  Relief  Work  in  the"  Bombay 
Presidency.  Associate -Editor,  The  Indian 
Medical  Gazette.  Address :  5  Queen's  Gar- 
dens, Poona. 

JESSE,  William,  M.A.  ;  PriHcipal,  Meerut 
Coll.,  since  1903  ;  6.  7  Sep.  1870.  Edue. :  Here- 
ford Cath.  Sch. ;  Selwyn  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
Asst.  Master,  Bedford  Mod.  Sch.,  1891-94  ; 
La  Martiniere  Coll.,  Lucknow,  1894-1903  ; 
Fellow  and  Syndic,  Allahabad  Univ.;  Fellow,' 
Zoological  Soc.  and  Mem.,  Brit.  Ornithological 
Union.  Publications  :  Various  pamphlets  and 
papers  on  Indian  ornithology  and  on  Indian 
education.    Address  :  The  College,  Meerut. 

JEVONS,  Herbert  Stanley,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
(Lond.),  F.G.S.,  F.S.S. ;  Univ.  ProL  of 
Economics  in  Univ.  of  Allahabad  since  1914 , 
editor  of  Indian  Journal  of  Economics; 
b.  8  Oct.  1875.  Edue. :  Giggleswick  Gram.  Sch. 
Univ.  Coll.,  London;  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge; 
Geol.  Inst..  Heidelberg  Univ.  Demons- 
trator in  Itrology,  Cambridge,  1900-01  ; 
Lecturer  in  Mneralogy  and  Geology,  and 
Asst. to  Prof.  T.  W.  Edgeworth  David,  F.R.S., 
in  University  of  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  1902-04; 
Lectr.  and  later  Fulton  Prof,  of  Eccn.  and 
Pol.  Science  in  Univ.  Coll.  of  S.  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  Cardiff,  1905-11 ;  engaged 
on  researches  in  economics  of  Indian  coal 
trade,  irrigation,  and  other  industries,  1915-16. 
Publications :  Numerous  papers  and  articles 
on  Petrology,  Mineralogy,  Economics,  Politics 
Housing  Reform,  etc.  Address:  The  Uni- 
versity, Allahabad  ;  Rhubina  Garden  Village, 
Cardiff. 

JEYPORE,  Maharaja  Sri  Sir  Vikrama  Deo 
OP,  K.CLE. ;  b.  6  Dec.  1874 ;  o.  s.  of  late 
Maharajah  Sri  Sri  Sri  Ramachendra  Deo 
and  Maharani  Sri  Sri  Sri  Lakslmii  Pattamaha 
Devi ;  m.  1893,  Lady  Maharani  Sri  Sita  Patta 
Maha  Devi,  d.  of  late  Rajah  Sri  JDharmajit 
Sing  Deo  Bahadur,  Feudatory  Chief,  Udaipur. 
C.  P.;  one  s.  one  d.  Edue.  :  privately. 
Address  :  Fort,  Jeypore,  Vizagapatam  District, 
Madras. 

JHALAWAR,  H.  H.  Maharaj  Rana  Sir 
Bhawani  Singh  Bahadur  of;  K.C.S.I.  ;  b, 
1874;  s.  1899.  Edue. :  Mayo  Coll.,  Ajmere. 
Address :  Jhalrapatan,  Rajputana. 

JIND,  H.  H.  Farzand-i-Dilband  Rasikh-Ttl- 

ITIKAD  DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA,  RAJA-I-RaJGAN 

Maharaja  Sir  Ranbir  Singh  Bahadur; 
received  hereditary  title  of  Maharaja,  1911: 
G.C.LE.,  K.CS.L;  b.  1879 ;  1887.  Address: 
Sangrur,  Jind  State,  Punjab, 
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JODHPUR,  Regent  of,  Lieut.-Genl.  Sir 
Pertab  SINGHJI,  G.G.V.O.,  G.C.S.I.,  K.B.C., 
LL.D.,  Hop..  A.D.G.  to  H.  M,  the  King- 
Emperor  ;  b.  1845 ;  m.  Maharani  Bhatianiji 
{d.  1907) ;  Hon.  Commandant  of  Imperial 
Cadet  Corps  ;  received  administrative  training 
under  H.  H.  Maliaraja  llam  Singh  of  Jaipur  ; 
was  invited  to  Jodhpur  by  his  elder  brother 
Maharaja  Sir  Jaswantsingli  and  placed  at 
heal  of  Jodhpur  administration ;  he  was 
one  of  Kabul  Mission  of  1878,  an  extra 
A.D.C.  to  General  Ellis  in  the  Muhmand 
Expedition  in  1897,  and  to  General  Sir 
William  Lockhart  in  Tirah  Campaign  in 
1893  (wounded,  and  despatched) ;  in  1900  he 
went  with  British  Force  to  China  in  command 
of  Jodhpur  Imperial  Service  Troops  and 
saw  active  service ;  was  made  Ruling  Chief 
of  Idar  State  in  Guzerat  in  1902,  which  he 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  ;  made  Lt.-Col. 
and  subsequently  jNlajor-General  in  British 
Army;  European  War,  1914-15  (despatches). 
On  death  of  Maharaja  Sri  Sumer  Singhji  of 
Jodlipur  again  appointed  Regent.  Address: 
Jodhpur,  Rajputana. 

JOGLEKAR,  Rao  Bahadur  Ramchandra 
Narayan,  I.S.O.  ;  B.A. ;  Coll.  Baroda  State, 
sine:' 1917;  Depy.  Coll..  1st  Gr.  and  Native 
A^st.  to  Commsr.,  C.D.,  1901-10;  some 
time  Cerv.  Adv.  to  Chief  of  Ichalkaran j  i ;  b. 
Satara  8th  Dec.  1858;  Educ. :  Deccan  Coll., 
Poona.  Held  non-gazetted  appointments  in 
Nasik,  Satara,  Ahmednagar,  Poona  and  Shola- 
pur  Bias.,  1883-1899 ;  Depy.  Coll.,  1899. 
Address:  174,  Kala  Hand,  Shukrawar  Peth, 
Poona  City. 

JOHN,  Edwin,  Kt.  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  (Civil  Order),)  1901,  C.B.E  (1919). 
Cotton  and  seed  merchant  and  mill-owner. 
b.  3  August  1856.  Educ  :  Stoiiyhurst.  m. 
Mary  Svkes.  Address:  49,  Cantonments, 
Agra,  U.  P. 

JOHNSTON,  Frederick  William,  C.S.I. , 
CLE. ;  I.C.S. ;  in  Pol.  Dept.  of  Govt  of  India  ; 
Depy.  S.c.  to  Govt,  of  India,  Fin.  Dept.;  b. 
2nd  Nov.  1872;  Educ:  Kelvinside  Acad., 
Glasgow;  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  (B.  A. 
1894).  A^st.  Commsr.  1896;  went  to  N.  W. 
Fron.  1899  ;  and  was  employed  there  till  end 
of  1911  in  capacities  (amongst  others)  of 
Pol.  Agent,  Wana  and  of  Kurram,  and  as 
Sec.  to  Chief  Commsr.  accompanied  Mahsud 
Exp.  of  1902-03  as  Pol.  Off.    Address  :  Simla. 

JOSHI,  Rev.  Canon,  D.  L.,  Canon  of  St. 
Thomas'  Cathedral,  Bombay;  Hon.  Chap, 
to  Bishop  of  Bombay ;  Marathi  Priest-in- 
chaige,  Emmanuel  Church,  Bombay;  b.  8 
May  1864;  Educ.  Robert  Money  Sch., 
Bombay;  Coll.  of  Science,  Poona;  Diy. 
School,  Poona.  Left  Civil  Engineering  for 
Theology,  1882;  after  being  schoolmaster, 
ordained,  1893  ;  for  sixteen  years  in  charge 
of  the  C.M.S.  Marathi  Church  in  Bombay. 
Address :  Molesworth,  Girgaum,  Bombay. 

JUGMOHANDAS  VARJIVANDAS,  SiR,  Kt.. 
J.P.  ;  Merchant  and  Landlord ;  b.  1869 ; 
Educ:  Fort  High  Sch.,  Bombay.  Mem., 
i  .  >mbay  Corpn.,  1900-06 ;  trustee  of  several 
vii  citable  institutions.   Address  :  Bombay. 


KAJIJI,  Mr.  Justice  Abdeali  Mahomed ali, 
B.A.,  LL.B.  (Cantab.;,  Bar-at-Law;  Judge, 
High  Court,  Bombay,  b.  12  February, 
1871.  Educ:  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Byculla  ;  St.  Xavier's  Coll.,  Bon? bay.  Downing 
Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln's  Inn.  Ord. 
Fellow,  Syndic  and  Dean  in  Law  of  Bombay 
Univ.  Address:  Dilkhoosh,  Grant  Road, 
Bombay. 

KANDATHIL,  RiQHT  REV.  Dr.  Augustine; 
Titular  Bishop  of  Arad,  and  Coadjutor, 
with  right  of  succession  to  Vicar-Apostoli«' 
of  Ernakulam, since  1911  ;  b.  Chemp,  Vaikam, 
Travancore,  10  Sep.  1874.  Educ. :  Papal 
Seminary,  Kandy,  Ceylon.  Priest,  1901  ; 
Parish  Priest  for  pome  time ;  Rector  of  Prep. 
Sjm.,  Einakulam,  and  Sec.  to  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Ernakulam  to  end  of  1911.  Address 
Ernakulam ,  Malabar. 

KANIKA,  The  Raja  of,  Hon.  Raja  Rajendra 
Narayan  Bhanja  Deo  of  Kanika;  Mem., 
Imp.  Leg.  Council  of  India,  since  1916 ;  b. 
24  March  1881.  Educ. :  Ravenshaw  Coll. 
Sch.  ;  Coll.,  Cuttack.  Received  management 
of  Killah  Kanika  fiom  Court  of  Wards,  1902: 
Mem.  of  the  Bengal  Leg.  Council,  1909-J2; 
Mem.  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  Leg.  Council. 
1912-16 ;  Pres.,  Orissa  Land-holders*  Assn. ; 
Vice-Pres.,  Bengal  Land-holders '  Association; 
Mem.  of  Bengal  Fishery  Board;  Vice-Pres., 
Bihar  Landholders'  Association;  Mem,,  Roy. 
Asiatic  Soc.,  etc.    Address:  Cuttack,  Orissa. 

KANTARAJ  URS,  SiRDAR  M.,  C.S.I.;  Mem. 
of  Exec.  Council,  Mysore,  since  1913,  and 
First  Mem.,  since  1916;  b.  20th  Sep.  1870. 
Educ.:  Maharaja's  Coll.,  Mysore;  The  Christian 
Coll.,  Madras;  Asst.  Commsr.,  1894;  Asst. 
Priv.  Sec.  to  H.  H.  Maharani  Regent,  1895-99  ; 
Special  Asst.  Commsr.,  Bangalore,  1899; 
Depy.  Commsr.,  Mysore  Dist.,  also  Pres., 
Mvsore  City  Mun.  Council,  1902 ;  Chairman, 
Mysore  City  Imp.  Trust  Board,  1908;  Exc. 
Commsr.  in  Mysore,  1912;  Chairman,  In- 
dustries and  Commerce  Committee,  1912-16; 
Mem.  of  Exec.  Council, Mysore,  1913  ;  created 
Raja  Scva  Dhurina  (Gandabherunda  Order), 
Oct.  1916.  Appointed  Dewan,  14th  July 
1919.  Address :  Beaulieu,  Avenue  Road, 
Bangalore. 

KAPURTHALA,  H.  H.  JAGATJIT  SiNGH 
Bahadur,  Maharaja  Raja-i-Rajgan  of, 
G.C.S.L,  K.C.S.L;  b.  Sept.  1872;  s.  father, 
1877.  Address  :  Kapurthala,  Punjab. 

KARAULI,  H.  H.  MAHARAJA  Dhiraj  Sir 
Bhanwar  Pal,  Deo  Bahadur,  Yadukur 
Chandra  Bhal,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.I.E,  b.  24 
July  1864.  Educ. :  Mayo  Coll.,  Ajmere. 
s.    1886.    J.tZc^/'m  .•  Karauli,  Rajputana. 

KAYE,  Lt.  Col.,  c.  s.  i.,  c.  i.  e.,  i.  a., 
Ag.  Dr.  of  Cenral  Intelligence,  1919.  b. 
27  May  1868;  Educ  :  Winchester.  Joined 
2nd  Bn.  Derbyshire  Regt.,  1889 ;  transferred 
to  I.  A.,  1892 ;  served  N.  W.  F.  of  India, 
1897-98 ;  Gen.  Staff  Offir.  at  T^A.  Hd-quarters, 
Simla,  1908;  Chief  Postal  Censor  1914-19. 
Address  :  Simla. 

KEATINGE,  Gerald  Francis,  C.I.E.,  Dir.  of 
Agriculture,  Bombay  Pres.  b.  March  1872. 
Educ.  Sherborne  Sch.,  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford. 
Ent.  I.  C  S.,  1894  ;  Dir.  of  Agriculture,  1907; 
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Mem.  of  Leg.  Coun.,  Bombay,  1916.  Address: 
Poona. 

KEELING,  Hugh  Trowbridge,  C.S.L, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  Ch.  Eng.  and  Sec.  to  Cli.  Commsr., 
Delhi,  since  1912;  Mem.  of  Delhi  Imp. 
Commn.,  1913.  Edw. :  B.I.E.,  Coll.  Asst. 
Eng.,  Madras  P.  W.  D.,  1887;  Exec.  Eng., 
1898.    Address:  P.  W.  D.,  Delhi. 

KEEN,  Maj.  William  John,  C.I.E.,  Pol.  Dept., 
Govt,  of  India.  Educ. :  Haileybury  Coll  ; 
R.M.C,  Sandhurst.  Gaz.  to  R.  Welsh  Fus., 
1892;  Trans,  to  I.  A.  37th  Dogras,  1894; 
served  Chitral  Re.  Exp.,  1895  ;  Joined  Punjab 
Commn.  1898;  Pol.  Dept.,  Govt,  of  India, 
1901  ;  serving  in  N.  W.  Fron.  Prov.;  served 
Kabul  Khel  Exp.,  1902;  Mohmand  Exp.,  1908. 
Address:  Pol.  Agent,  Dir  Swat  and  Chitrftl 
Malakand,  N.W.F.P. 

KEITH,  William  John,  C.I.E.,  M.A. ;  Rev. 
Sec,  Burma,  since  1912;  Mem.  of  Coun.  of 
Lt.-Gov.  b.  1873 ;  Educ. :  Edinburgh  H. 
Sch.  and  Univ.;  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Ent, 
I.C.S.,  1895;  (first  in  final  Exam.  1906). 
Sec.  to  Fin.  Commsr.,  1899-1905  ;  Sett.  Offl.' 
1907-10;  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  Burma,  1911-12. 
Address:  Braehead,  Rangoon;  Canmaresk 
Maymyo. 

KEMP,  Norman  Wright,  Bar-at-Law  (Inner 
Temple);  Addl.  Jud.  Comsr.,  Sind,  b.  29  Octo- 
ber 1874.  Educ. :  the  Collegiate,  Edinburgh 
and  Inner  Temple.  Chief  Presidency  Magis- 
trate, Bombay,  Chief  Judge  of  Small  Causes 
Court,  Bombay;  Acting  Judge,  High  Court, 
Bombay.  Address:  Yacht  Club,  Bombay; 
Sind  Club  Karachi. 

KENDALL,  COMMANDER  Charles  James 
Cope,  D.S.O.;  R.  I.  M. ;  b.  1864;  Educ.: 
Epsom.  Ent.  R.I.M.  1885;  served  Burma, 
1885-89;  Marine  Survey,  India,  1889-97; 
China,  1900,  Somaliland,  1904.  Address: 
Port  Office,  Calcutta. 

KERR,  John  Henry,  C.S.L,  C.I.E.,  L  C.  S.; 
Ch.  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  Bengal,  since  1915  ;  b. 
1871.  Educ. :  Glasgow  Academy  and  Univ.; 
Clare  Coll.,  Cambridge.  Joined  I.  C.  S.,  1892  ; 
Settlement  Oflftcer,  Bihar,  1899;  Coll.  of 
Midnapore,  1904;  Dir.  of  Land  Rec,  Bengal, 
1905;  Depy.  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  India,  1907; 
Rev.  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  Bengal,  1911.  Publi- 
rations :  Settlement  reports  of  Saran  and 
Darbhanga ;  joint-editor  of  Rampini's  Bengal 
Tenancy  Act.  Address :  Government  of 
Bengal ,  Calcutta. 

KETTLE  WELL,  Arthur  Bradley,  C.I.E., 
I.C.S.;  late  Add.  Sec.  to  Govt.,  Punjab, 
Ediic. :  Cheltenham  ;  New  Coll.,  Oxford. 
Ent.  I.C.S.,  1890;  Pol.  Offi.,  Wano,  1898-99  . 
Depy.  Commsr.,  1903;  Sec.  to  Govt.,  Punjab, 
1903-07.    Address  :  Lahore. 

KHAIRPUR  state,  H.  H.  Mm  Imam  Baksh 
Khan,  Ruler  op,  G.C.I.E.,  Address: 
Khirpur  State,  Bombay  Presidency. 

KIDD,  Ralph; Manager,  National  Bank  of  India, 
Ld.,  Bombay;  b.  14  March  1872.  Educ: 
High  School,  Dundee,  ^.-cotland.  Entered 
Union  Bank  of  Scotland.  Ltd.,  Dundee 
in  1886,  afterwards  transferred  to  Glasgow. 
Joined  National  Bank  of  India,  Ltd.,  in 
1891,  and  their  Calcutta  Office  in  1896. 


KILBY,  Reginald  George,  C.I.E.,  I.C.S. ; 
Mag.  and  Coll.,  Balasore,  Bihar  and  Orissa; 
since  1912.  Educ. :  Winchester ;  Pembroke 
Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent.  I.C.S. ,  1895;  Mag.  and 
Coll.,  1910.   Address  :  Balasore,  Orissa. 

KINCAID,  Charles  Augustus, C.V.O.;  b.  8  Feb. 
1870  ;  Educ. :  Sherborne  Sch.,  Balliol  Coll., 
Oxford.  Passed  I.C.S.  examination,  1889; 
came  out  to  India,  1891;  Pol.  Sec,  1910; 
Agent  for  Sardarsin  Deccan,  1914;  Dist.  and 
Sess.  Judge,  Satara,  1913-18 ;  Addl.  Judl. 
Commsr.,  Sind,  1918  ;  Publications:  Outlaws 
of  Kathiawar,  and  The  Tale  of  a  Tulsi  Plant 
(Essays  on  Indian  Subjects) ;  Deccan  Nursery 
Tales,  1914  ;  The  Indian  Heroes,  1915  ;  Ishtur 
Phakde,  1917.    Address  :  Karachi. 

KING,  Charles  Montague,  CLE. ;  Depy. 
Commsr.,  Punjab,  since  1901.  Educ:  St. 
Paul's  School;  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent. 
I.C.S. ,  1890.  Depy.  Commsr.,  1901.  Address: 
Amritsar. 

KIRKPATRICK,  TEMPLE  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
George  Macaulay,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. ;  Ch.  of 
General  Staff,  Army  Headquarters,  India, 
since  1916;  b.  23  Aug.  1866;  s.  of  late  Sir 
George  Airey  Kirkpatrick,  K.C.M.G.,  ex- 
Lieut.-Governor  of  Ontario;  m-  1896,  Mary 
Lydia,  3rd  d.  of  late  J.  F.  Dennistoun  ;  Educ  : 
Trinity  Coll.  School,  Port  Hope,  Canada. 
Haileybury ;  R.  M.  C. ,  Kingston ,  Canada. 
Ent.  R.E.  1885;  Capt.,  1894;  Major,  1903; 
Col.,  1906  ;  A.D.C.  to  G.O.C., Thames  District, 
1892-95 ;  D.A.A.G.,  S.  Africa,  1899-1902  , 
D.A.Q.M.G.,  Canada,  1902-04  ;  Headquarters, 
1904-06 ;  G.  S.  O.,  1st  Gr.,  India,  1906-10  ; 
served  S.  Africa,  1899-1902 ;  Eur.  War, 
1914-15  (from.  Maj. -Gen. ) ;  passed  Staff 
Coll.;  Insp.-Gen.,  Force  of  Australia,  1910-14, 
Dir.,  Mil.  Operations , India,  1914-16.  Address: 
Army  Headquarters,  Simla. 

KISHENGARH,  H.  H.  MAHARAJA  ADHIRAJ 
Maharaja  Madansingh  Bahadur,  K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E. ;  b.  Nov.  1884  ;  s.  father,  late  Maha- 
raja Sir  Sardul  Singh  Bahadur,  G.C.I.E. ;  cr. 
1892  ;  m.  2nd  d.  of  present  chief  of  Udaipur ; 
served  European  War,  1914-15,  Address: 
Kishengarh,  Rajputana. 

KISHEN  PERSHAD,  Rajayan-I-Rajah 
Maharajah  Bahadur  ,  Yaminus-Sultanat, 
Sir,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.I.E.;  Prime  Min.  of  State 
of  Hyderabad,  1901-12;  b.  28  Jan.  1864;  m. 
four  s.  Educ :  Nizam  Coll.,  Hyderabad. 
Min.  of  Mil.  Dept.,  1893-1901.  Decorated 
for  services  rendered  to  the  Hyderabad 
State.  Address:  City  Palace,  Hyderabad 
Deccan. 

KITCHEN,  Arthur  James  Warburton,  CLE., 
I.C.S.;  Depy.  Commsr.,  Lyallpur,  Punjab, 
since  1904  ;  b.  31  Jan.  1870  ;  Educ. :  Clifton 
Coll.;  Pembroke  Coll.,  Cambridge  (B.A.). 
Ent.  I.C.S.,  1893.  Address:  Lyallpur 
Punjab. 

KITSON,  Major-General  Sir  Gerald 
Charles,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.C.M.G.,  CV.O.; 
Commdg.  2nd  Div.  India  since  1912  ;  b.  6  Oct. 
1856.  Educ.  :  Winchester.  Ent.  Army,  1875  ; 
Lieut.-Col.  1896;  D.A.A.G.,Meerut,  1890-1892; 
A.A.G.  Umballa,  1892-94;  served  Manipur, 
1891  ;  Stafi"  Coll.  1885-86:  late  Commdt.  of 
R.  M.  C,  Kingston,  Canada  Mil.  Att.  Brit. 
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Emb.    Washington  ;    Commdt.  of  R.  M.  C,  | 
Sandhurst ,  1902-07  ;  Commdg.  Brig.,  Jubbul-  i 
pore,  1907  ;  Julhindur,  1908;  Q.M.G.,  India 
1909-12:  Addre^^s:  Rawalpindi. 

KNAPP,  Arthur  Rowland,  C.B.E.  (1919). 
Secretary,  Revenue  Department,  Madras,  b. 
10  December  1870.  Educ. :  Westminster 
School.  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  7n.  Florence 
Annie,  d.  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  Moore,  Princ.  of 
St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Canon 
of  Canterbury.  Was  in  charge  of  the  Madras 
Camps  at  Delhi  Durbars  of  1903  and  1911. 
Address :  Madras. 

KNIGHT,  Ma-t.-Gen.  Sir  Wyndham  Charles, 
K.C.T.E.  (1919),  C.S.I.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.;  Major- 
General  in  charge  of  administration,  S.  Com- 
mand, since  November,  1919.  b.  30  Novem- 
ber 18C3 ;  Educ.  :  Cheltenham.  Served 
N.-W.  F.,  1897;  Mohmand  Exp.  as  Road 
Commdt.;  Tirah,  1897-98.  S.  African  War, 
1900-03  ;  Oh.  staff  officer,  Imp.  Yeomanrv, 
G.O.C.  Bombay  Brigade,  1915-19.  AddresiS  ; 
Poona. 

KNOWLES,  Lt.-Col.  John  George,  C.T.E, 
V  D.  ;  Commdt.,  Surma  Valley  L.  H. ;  Hon. 
A.D.C.  to  Viceroy  and  Govr.-Gen.,  Cachar; 
tea  planter.  Address  Surma  Valley,  Cachar, 
Assam. 

KNOX,  Lt.-Col.  Stuart  George,  C.I.E.; 
Sen.  Jud.  Ofli.,Ind.  Exp.  Fee.:  b.  7  Oct  1869  . 
s.  of  Sir  George  Edward  Knox ;  m.  1893 
Ethel  Laura,  e.  surv.  d.  of  Rt.  Hon,  Sir  John 
Edge  •  two  s.  Educ. :  Elizabeth  Coll.  Guern- 
sey; Repton  Sch.;  R.M.C.,  Sandhurst.  Ent. 
Army,  1888  ;  Capt.  I.  A.,  1899;  Major,  1906  ; 
served  operations  in  Mekran,  1898  (despat- 
ches).   Address :  Basra,  Mesopotamia. 

KOLHAPUR,  H.  H.  Sir  Shahu  Chhatrapati, 
Maharaja  op,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.V.O., 
LL.D.  (Camb);  Hon.  Col.  in  Brit.  Army; 
Hon.  Col.  103rd  Mahratta  L.  I. ;  b.  26th  June 
1874 ;  adopted  on  17th  March  1884, 
from  Kagal  Chief's  family,  being  natural 
born  son  of  Jayasingrao  Ghatge  Sarjarao 
Vazarat  Ma-ab  Chief  of  ^ Kagal;  m.  Lakshmi- 
bai  Saheb  g.d.  of  sister  of  H.H.  late  Ganapatrao 
Gaikwad ,  Maharaja  of  Baroda  ;  two  s.  one  d. 
Educ. :  privately  under  a  European  tutor 
and  guardian,  Mr.  S.  M.  Eraser;  Rajkumar 
Coll.  Rajkote.  Has  been  administering 
affairs  of  Kolhapur  State  from  2nd  April 
1894.  Decorated  for  loyalty,  good  govern- 
ment and  in  recognition  of  dignity  of  house. 
Has  salute  of  21  guns.    Address  :  Kolhapur. 

KOTAH,  H.  H.  Major  Sir  Umed  Singh 
Bahadur,  Maharao  of,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.I.E., 
K.C.S.I.;  Hon.  Lt.-Col.  in  Army;  Hon. 
Major,  42nd  Deoli  Rcgt.  ;  b.  1873;  s.  1889. 
Address :  Kotah  Rajputana. 

KOTLA,  Hon.  Raja  Kushalpalsingh  of, 
M.A.  (CaL),  LLB.  (All.),  LL.D.,  Ph.D., 
M.R.A.S.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.  His.  S, 
M.  R.  Num.  S.,  F.R.S.A.,  M.B.A.S.,  etc.; 
b.  15  Dec.  1872;  s.  to  Kotla  estate;  1905. 
Mem.  of  U.  P.  Leg.  Coun,  since  1909.  Mem. 
of  Imp.  Leg.  Coun.  as  Rep.  of  landed  aristo- 
cracy of  Prov.  of  Agra,  1913;  Sp.  Mag.,  Vice - 
Chairman  of  Agra  Dist.  Bd.;  Chairman  of 
Firozabad  Mun. ;  trustee  and  Mem.  of  Mana- 
ging Comm.  of  Agra  Coll.  Address:  Kotia 
I'ort,  P.O.  Kotla,  Dist.  Agra,  U,P. 


I  KRISHNA N  Cheruvari,  Ch.  Judge,  Presy. 
S.  C.  Court,  Madras.  b.  26  November 
1868.  Educ. :  High  School,  Cannanore  ; 
Government  College,  Calicut;  Presidency 
College,  Madras  ;  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Joined  Madras  Bar,  1891.  FeBow,  University 
of  Madras.  Address :  Shenstone  Park,  Har- 
rington Road,  Madras. 

KUTCH,   H.    H.    IVlAHARAJA    DHIRAJ  JillRZAN 

Maharao  Shri  Khengarji  Sawai  Bahadur 
OF,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.I.E.  ;  b.  16  Aug.  1867;  s. 
1875;  m.  1884.  Address:  The  Palace  Bhui, 
Kutch. 

LAHORE,  Bishop  of,  since  1913,  Rt.  Rev. 
Henry  Bickersteth  Durrant,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Educ. :  Highgate  Sch.;  Pembroke  Coll.,  Camb.; 
Ch.  Miss.  Coll.,  Islington.  Curate  of  St. 
Matthew's,  East  Stonehouse,  1894-95; 
C.M.S.  Missionary,  Lucknow,  1896 ;  St. 
John's  Coll.,  Agra,  1897  Vice-Prin.,  1900; 
Prin.,  1911;  Fellow,  Allahabad  Univ.,  1906; 
served  European  War,  Mesopotamia  (Kut-el- 
Amara),  1915  (despatches).  Address:  Bis- 
hopsbourne,  Lahore. 

LAKHTAR,  Chief  of,  Thakor  Karan  Singhi 
Vajirajji,  C.e.L,  1911 ;  b.  1846.  Address: 
Lakhtar,  Kathiawar  Agency,  Bombay. 

LATIF,  Camrudin  Amirudin  Abdul,  B.A.; 
Mem.  of  Sec.  of  State's  Adv.  Comm.  for 
Ind.  '^^tudents;  b.  Cambay,  28  -ept.  1856' 
Educ:  Elphinstone  Coll.,  Bombay;  Bombay 
Univ.;  practised  as  Vakil  of  Consular  Courts 
Zanzibar  and  Mombassa,  1880-93;  Legal 
Adviser  to  successive  Sultans  of  Zanzibar 
Fellow,  Bombay  Univ.;  J.P.,  Bombay 
Hereditary  Inamdar ,  Cambay  State .  Address 
Chowpati,  Bombay. 

LAWRENCE,  Henry  Staveley,  C.S.I. 
Kaiser-i-Hind  Medal ;  Commsr.  in 
Sind,  since  1916;  b.  20  Oct.  1870;  m.  to 
Rosamond  Napier,  d.  of  Col.  E.  Napier 
late  Carabineers.  Educ. :  Haileybury 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Arrived  in  Indi 
1890;  Under  Sec.  and  Sec.  to 
Govt,,  of  Bombay,  1897-1902;  Dir.  of 
Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  1902-06; 
Collr.  in  Sind,  1908-13;  Commsr., 
Southern  Divn.,  1914-16.  Publicatio'^s : 
Paper  on  Indian  Agriculture  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  1909.  Address:  Govern- 
ment House,  Karachi. 

LEDGARD,  Sir  Henry,  Kt.,  cr.  1915  ;  Hon. 
Adviser  to  Govt,  on  boot  production,  b. 
20  Dec.  1853  ;  m.  1881,  Florence  Robertson. 
10  years  in  a  London  Office  ;  8  years  Secretary 
and  Manager  Secretary,  The  Muir  Mills 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Cawnpore  ;  29  years  with  Cooper, 
Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cawnpore,  as  partner, 
Managing  Director  and  Advisory  Director; 
President  of  the  Upper  India  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Cawnpore,  1901,  1912,  1913,  1914  and 
1915,  and  represented  that  body  on  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  United  Provinces, 
India,  1912-15;  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Industries  of  the  U.  P.,  1914  and  1915  :  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cawnpore  Expansion  Committee, 
1913-15.    Address :  Torrentium  Villa,  Simla. 

LEFTWICH,  Charles  Gerrans,  C.B.E.  (1919); 
Director  of  Civil  Supplies,  C.  P.  and  Berar. 
b.  31  July  1872.    m.  Evadne  Fawcus  of 
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Alnmouth,  Northumberland.  Educ. :  Christ's 
Hospital  and  St.  John's  College,  Cantab, 
Entered  I.C.S.  1896.  Served  in  C.  P.  Ad- 
dress :  Nagpur,  C.  P. 

LEGGE,  Francis  Cecil,  O.B.E.  (1919),  Coal 
Transportation  Officer,  Railway  Board,  b. 
14  September  1873.  Educ. :  Sherborne 
School.  Traffic  Department,  E.  1.  Railway. 
Address  :  Bengal  Club,  Calcutta. 

LE  MESURIER,Havilland,  C.S.I.,C.I.E.;Mem. 
of  E::ec..  Council, Bihar  andOrissa,  since  1917; 
b.  22  June  1866;  Educ.:  Rugby;  Balliol 
Coll.  Oxford.  Entered  I.C.S..  1881;  Ch.  Soc. 
to  Govt,  of  E.  Bengal,  1909;  of  Bihar  and 
Orissa  ,  1912-16.  Address :  Cuttack. 

LESLIE-JONES,  Frederick  Archibald, 
Principal  of  Mayo  College,  b.  1874.  m.  Chris- 
tiana Slary  Baskett.  Educ. :  Bromsgrove  and 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Assistant  and 
House  Master,  Marlborough  College.  1897- 
1904.  Princ,  Aitchison  College,  Lahore, 
1904-1917.  Publication.  A  view  of  EngUsh 
History.    Address  :  Mayo  College,  A j mere. 

LEVETT-YEAT?,  Gerald  Aylmer,  CLE., 
I.S.O.,  V.D.;  Factory  Supdt.,  Opium  Dept., 
U.P.,  since  1903;  6.  7  March  1863;  Educ.  : 
private  tuition.    Address:  Ghazipur. 

LEY,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert,  CLE- 
(1918).  Secretary  to  Government  of  India, 
Commerce  and  Industry  Department,  b. 
7  November  1879.  Edu£. :  Winchester  and 
New  College,  Oxford.  Entered  I.C.S.,  1903. 
Director  General,  Commercial  Intelligence, 
1914-16.    Address  :  Simla. 

LINCOLN,  Albert  George,  I.S.O.  ;  Rogr., 
N.-W.  F.  Prov.  Secretariat,  Peshawar,  since 
1905  ;  6.  Nov.  1861.    Address:  Peshawar. 

LINDSAY,  Harry  Alexander  Fanshawe> 
C.B.E.,  Dir.-General  of  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence, b.  11  March,  1881.  Educ. :  St.  Paul's 
School,  London  :  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
m.  Kathleen  Louise  Huntington.  Entered 
I.C.S.    Address  :  Bengal  Club,  Calcutta. 

LISTER,  Edwarp,  LC.e.,  CLE.;  \ddl.Mom:, 
Bihar  <t  Orissa  Leg.  Council,  and  Sec,  Rev. 
aid  Jud.  Dept.,  since  1918.  is'c^Mc. ;  Sheffield 
I.  Gram.  Sch.;  Wadham  Coll.,  Oxford.  Entered 
I    LCS.,1893.    Address :  U'dz^ribViSh, 

LISTON,  Lt.-Col.  William  Glen,  CLE., 
M.D.,  D.P.H.  ;  Dir.  of  Bacteriological  Lab., 
Parol,  and  Sen.  Mem.  of  Plague  P^-es. 
Comm.,  since  1911;  b.  30  July  1873; 
Major,  1910  :  Lt.-Col.,  1918.  Entered 
Bacteriological  Dept.,  1908.  Address:  Parel, 

!  Bombay. 

jLITTLEHAILES,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Richard, 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Madras,  1919. 
b.  14  February  1878.  Joined  I.L.S.  1903  as 
Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Presidency  College, 
Madras.    Address :  Madras. 

XOYD,  Captain  Sir  George  Ambrose, 
G.C.I. E.  (1918),  D.S.O.  (1917),  CLE.  (1917), 
Governor  of  Bombay  since  December  1918.  b. 
19  September  1879.  Edux}.:  Eton  and  Cambrid- 
ge, m.  the  Hon.  Blanche,  d.  of  Hon.  Fre- 
derick Lascelles.  M.  P.  (U.)  West  Staffs, 
1910.    Served   in  -  the   European   war,  as 
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Captain,  Warwickshire  Yeomanry,  in  Egypt, 
GaUipoli,  Mesopotamia  and  the  Hedjaz. 
Special  Commissioner  to  report  upon  the 
future  of  British  trade  in  Turkey,  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  Persian  Gulf,  1908.  Address  : 
Bombay  and  Poona. 

LODGE,  Frank  Adrain,  CLE.;  Insp.  Gm.  of 
Forests,  Hyderabad  (Deccan),  since  1914  ;  b. 
4  Nov.  1861.  Educ:  Ebon.  Ent.  LF.S., 
1883 ;  Conservator,  1906-14.  Address  : 
Hyderabad,  Deccan. 

LOHARTJ,  The  Hon.  Nawab  Sir  Amir-ud-Din 
Ahmed  Khan  Bahadur  Fakhar-ud-Daula. 
K.CT.E.;  b.  1860 ;  ^\  1884.  Ruling  Chief  of 
Moghal  tribe.  For  two  years  mem.  of  Imp. 
Leg.  Council,  and  for  two  years  Mem.  of 
Punjab  Council:  attached  to  Pol.  Dept.  in 
Mesopotamia.    Adir^.ss  :  Loharu,  Hissar. 

LOVETT,  Sir  Harrington  Verney,  K.C.S.I., 
C.S.L;  Mem.,  Board  of  Rev.,  U.  P.,  since 
July  1918  ;  b.  29  April  1864.  Educ.  .'Sherborne 
Sch.;  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent.  LC.S.,1884  ; 
has  served  in  United  Provinces.  Address:  c-o 
H.  S.  King  &  Co., Bombay. 

LOW,  Sir  Charles  Ernest,  K.C.I. E.  1919, 
CLE.,  B.A.;  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  India,  Com.  & 
Ind.  Dept.,  since  Aug.  1918  ;  b.  1869.  Educ: 
Rugby;  Wadham  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent.  I.C.S. 
1893.  Member  of  the  Indian  Industrial 
Commission,  1918. 

LUCKNOW,  Bishop  of  (since  1910),  Rt.  Rev. 
George  Herbert  Westcott,  D.D.;  Educ. : 
Marlborough;  Petcrhouse,  Cambridge  (M.A.),. 
Ordained,  1886.  Address:  Bishop's  Lodge, 
Allahabad. 

LUNA W ADA,  Maharana  Sir  Shri  Wakhat- 
SINHJI  Dalelsinhji,  Rajah  OF,  K.CI.E.; 
b.  11  Aug.  1860  ;  S.  1867  ;  a  Virpura  Solunki 
Rajput;  Educ.:  Rajkumar  Coll..  Rajkot. 
Address:  Lunawada,  Rewa  Kantha,  Bombay. 

LYALL,  Frank  Frederick,  CLE.,  I.CS. ; 
Offg.  Secy.,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  since  1912;  b. 
12  June  1872.  Educ. :  Edinburgh  Academy  ; 
Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent.  I.C.S.,  1891. 
Address  :  Muzza  ff e  rpore . 

MACARTNEY,  SIR  GEORGE,  K.CI.E.,  CLE., 
Brit.  Con.-Gon.  at  Kashgar,  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan, since  1911  ;  b.  Nankin  (China),  19  Jan. 
1867.  J5;rf^tc. ;  Dulwich  Coll.,  France.  Bache- 
lier  es  Lettres  of  Universite  de  France.  Ent. 
service  of  Govt,  of  India,  1889 ;  received 
thanks  of  Government  of  India,  1906.  Ad- 
dress:  Kashgar,  Chinese  Turkestan,  via  Gilgit 
(Kashmir). 

MACKENNA,  JAMES,  CLE.,  LCS. ;  Agric. 
Adv.  to  Govt,  of  India,  and  Dir.  of  Pusa  Inat. 
Educ. :  Dumfries  Academy ;  Edinburgh  Univ.; 
Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent.  LCS.,  1894 
Dir.  of  Agriculture,  Burma,  1906.  President, 
Indian  Sugar  Committee,  1919.  Address: 
Research  Institute,  Pusa. 

MACKENZIE,  MAJOR  JOHN,  CLE.;  35th 
Sikhs  ;  Comptroller  of  Household  to  following 
Viceroys  of  India;  Earl  of  Minto,  1907-10; 
Lord  Hardinge,  1910-16;  Lord  Chelmsford, 
1916;  b.  21  Sep.  1876.  Educ.  Merchiston 
Castle  Sch. ;  R.M.C,  Sandhurst.  Address: 
Viceregal  Lodge,  Delhi  and  Simla. 
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MACLAGAN,  SIR  EDWARD  DOUGLAS,  K.C.I.L., 
M  A ,  C.S.I.;  Lt.  Governor,  Punjab,  1919. 
b  1864.  Ediic.  :  Winchester  ;  New  toll., 
Oxford.  Ent.  I.C.S.,  1885  ;  Under  Sec  , 
Govt,  of  India,  Be  v.  and  Agric.  Dept.  ,1892  ; 
Ch  Sec.  to  Govt.,  Punjab,  190(3;  Sec.  to 
Govt,  of  India,  Rev.  and  Agric.  Dept., 
1910-14.  Education  Department,  191a. 
Address  :  Simla.  | 

MACLEOD,    James    John,    C.I.E.;    Indigo  | 
planter,  Tirhoot,  India.     Educ, :  Edmburgh 
Inst,  and  Univ.  of  Edinburgh.  Lt.  Col.,  Bchar  | 
Light  Horse.    Address:  Lalseriah,  Scgowlic,  | 
Chumparun. 

M\CLEOD,  Hon.  Sir  Norman  Cranstoun  ; 
Kt.  (1919);  Chief  Justice,  Bombay,  1919. 
b,  IC  July,  1866.  Educ:  Wellington  ColL; 
New  Coll  ,  Oxford.  Called  to  Bar,  1890  ;  Ofh. 
Assignee,  Bombay,  1900;  Mem.  of  Imp.  Leg. 
Council,  1908.  Puisne  Judge,  High  Court,, 
Bombay,  1910-10.  Address:  Mount 
Pleasant       Boad,  Bombay. 

MACMUNN,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  George  Fletcher, 
K.C.B.  (1917),  K.C.S.I.  (1919),  D^S  O  (1893  ; 
Ouarterniaster  General,  India,  1920  b.  14 
\ugust  1869.  Educ.  :  Kensington  Grammar 
School,  m.  Alice  Emily,  d.  of  Col.  J.  B. 
Watson.  Joined  B.  A.,  1888  Served  in 
Upper  Burma,  1892,  with  Kohat  Iield  lorce 
and  in  the  Tirah,  1897,  S.  African  war  and 
in  European  war.  Gold  Medalhst,  U.  S. 
Institution,  India,  1904.  Publications:  Ihc 
Armies  of  India.  A  Free  Lance  m  Kashmir. 
A  lale  of  the  Great  Anarchy.  Address: 
Simla. 

MACTAGGABT,    Colonel    CIharms,  O.S.I. 

1919,  C.I.E.  ;  Iiisp.-Gen.  of  Civil  Hosp.  U.l ., 

b   1861     Educ.  :  Campbeltown  Gram.  Sch.; 

Glasgow  Univ.  Ent.  I.M.S.;  1886;  Insp.-Gen. 

of   Prisons,   1902;   Mem.,   Indian  lactory 

Labour  Commission,  1907-08;  Meni.  of  U.P. 

Leg.  Council,  1909.    Address  :  Lucknow. 
MACWATT,  Lt.-Col.  Bobert  Charles,  C.I J^; 

b  22-    Jan.     1865.    San.      Commsr.,  Ch. 

Malaria  and  Plague  Med.  Ofhoer  and  Inspr- 

Genl.,  Civil  Ho.sps.,  Punjab;  Mem.,  Punjab 

Leg.  Council.   Address:  Lahore. 
McBAIN,  James  Anderson  Dickson,  CLE., 

J  P  •  Manager  for  India  Sun  Life  Assurance 

Co."of  Canada;  b.  24  April  EducJ 

Arbroath    H.  Sch.;  Mem.  of  Leg.  Council 

Bombay,  1913-1916;  ^le"^-' 

Corp.,  since  1904    and  President,  1917-18. 

Address  :  13  Marine  Lines ,  Bombay.  . 

MCPHERSON,  Hugh,  C.S.I.  1919;  B.A  ;  b.  3 
'  Mav  1870;  Educ;  Paisley  Gram,  Sch.;  Glasgow 
finiv.  Balliol  Coll.,    Oxford.  Passed  into 
ICS,  1889  ;  arrived  India,  1891 ;    Rev,  Sec  , 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  1912-15:  Ch.  Sec,  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  since  1915.    Addl.  Mem.,  Pro  v.  Leg. 
Council    Address:  Patna  and  Ranchi. 
McWATTEBS,  Arthur  Cecil,  C.I.E.  (1918), 
I  C.S.  b.  13September  1880.     Educ  CUfton. 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Joined  I.C.S.,  1904. 
Served  in  the  U.  P.    Under    Sec,  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industrv,    1910-13.    Wheat  Conii»is«ioner. 
1915.    Controller  of  Hides  and  ^^ool,  1917. 
Chrmii.  Board  oi  Special  Referees,  Excess 


Profits  Duty  Act,  1919.  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment of  India  Secretariat  Procedure  Commi- 
ttee, 1919.    Address  :  U.  S.  Club,  Simla. 

M'CONAGHEY,  Lt.-Col.  Allen,  CLE.;  Pol. 
A^.  and  Dv.  Commsr.  in  Quetta-Pishin.  since 
1907;  31  Mar.  1864;  Ent.  army,  18(^4. 
Address:  Quetta-Pishin,  Baluchistan. 

M'lVER,  John  Alexander,  I.S.O.;  Supdt., 
Govt.  Photozincographic  Dept., Bombay  C.  S.; 
Land  Rec.  Dept.,  since  1906  ;  b.  10  Sep.  1859. 
Educ:  privately;  Yorkshire.  Joined  the 
B.   C   S.,  1880.    Address:  Poona. 

M'WILLIAM,  Andrew,  D.  Met.,  A.R.S.M.; 
Metallurgical  Insp.  to  Ind.  Govt;  services 
lent  as  Metallurgical  \  Adviser  to  Tata  Iron 
and  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jamsedpur  ;  late  Asst. 
Prof,  of  Metallurgy  in  Univ.  of  Sheffield. 
Educ:  Allan  Glen's  Sch..  Glasgow;  Roy. 
Sch.  of  Mines,  London.  In  1887  took  Associa- 
1  teship  of  Roy.  Sch.  of  Mines,  1st  Class  in 
Metallurgy.  Address :  Kalimati,  B.  N.  Rail- 
way. 

MADGE,  Walter  Culley,  J.P.,  CLE.;  b. 
27  Jan.  1841  ;  Educ  :  High  Sch.,  Edinburgh. 
Ex-President,  Anglo-Indian  Association  :  Ex- 
Member,  Viceroy's  Leg.  Council;  Mem,,  Royal 
Commission  Indian  Public  Services,  1912. 
Address :  Calcutta. 

MADHAVA  RAO ,  V.P. ,  CLE.;  De wan  of  Baroda 
since  1914.  For  34  years  in  service  of  Mysore 
State  in  important  capacities ,  being  Mem. 
of  Council  of  Regency,  1898-1902;  Member 
of  Exec.  Council  and  Rev.  Commsr. ;  Dewan 
of  Travancore,  1904-06;  Dewan  of  Mysore, 
1906-09.    Address  :  Baroda. 

MADHAVLAL,  SIR   GiRLJA  PRASAD,  Bt. ;  see 

Runchorelal. 
MADRAS,  Bishop  of,  since  1899,  Rt.  Rev. 
Henry  Whitehead,  D.D.  ;  b.  19  Dec.  1853; 
Educ:  Sherborne;  Trinity  Coll.,  Oxford 
(Fellow;  Lecturer,  1878-82  ;  Tutor,  1882-03). 
Ordained  1879 ;  Principal  of  Bishop's  Coll. 
Calcutta,  1883-99;  Superior  of  Oxford  Missoni, 
Calcutta,  1890-99.  Acting  Metropolitan,  1919. 
Address:  Bishop's  House, Madras. 
MAFFEY,  John  Loader,  CLE.,  }'^-^'.\ 
Priv.  Sec.  to  Lord  Chelmsford;  b.  1  Juiy 
1877  ;  Educ. :  Rugby ;  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Ent.  I.C.S. ,  1899.  Address  :  Viceregal  Lodge, 
edmla. 


MAHALANOBIS,    S.    C    B.    Sc.,  F.^^Sl^^' 
FRM.S. ;  Prof,  of  Physiology,  and  Dean, 
Presidency  Coll.,  Calcutta,  since  1900; 
Calcutta,*  1867.   Educ:  Edinburgh  Univ. 
Address:  210,  Cornwallis  Street,  Calcutta. 

MAHDI  HASAN,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  I.S.O.I 
Barrister  (Inner  Temple) ;  Dy.  Commsr.,  t.i-- 
b.  1859.    Address :  Drug,  CP. 

MAHDI  HUSAIN,  KHAN  Wahud-ud-DatJA' 
AZOD-UL-MULK,  Nawab  Mirza,  KttA> 
BAHADUR,  CLE.;  b.  1834,  Educ:  Ma 
Arabia.  Travelled  exteiisively  in  Arabw 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  ano 
Europe;  visited  Mecca,  Medina,  Kaymlani 
Address :  Tirminigaz,  Lucknow. 
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MAHUMUBABAt),  Uaja  of,  Sm  All  Moham- 
mad Khan,  Khan  Bahadur,  K.C.T.E.  ; 
Member  of  Imp.  Leg.  Council;  Pres.  of  All 
India  Moslim  League :  President  of  Mo?lim 
Univ.  Ass.  h.  1877.  Educ. :  privately.  Ad- 
dress:  Mahmudabad  House,  Kaiserbagh, 
Lucknow. 

MAHOMED,  Khan  Bahadur,  Nawat^  Syed, 
I.S.O. ;  Ent.  Govt.  Service,  1873;  Insp.-Gen. 
of  Registration,  Bengal;  retired,  1913  ;  a  dis- 
tinguished Urdu  scholar  and  dramatist;  wrote 
The  Nawabi-Barbar,  first  drama  in  Urdu  on 
English  lines.  Address:  82,  Tolto.lati  Lane, 
Calcutta. 

MALAVIYA,  Hon.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan; 
President  of  National  Congress,  1909  and 
1918;  b.  Allahabad,  25  Dec.  1862;  Educ.  : 
privately  in  Hindi  and  Sanskrit ;  Muir  Central 
Coll.,  Allahabad.  Edited  The  Hindustani ; 
LL.B.,  Allahabad    Univ,    1892;  Member, 

I  rov.  Leg.  Council,  1902  12;  Member, 
Imp.  Leg.  Council,  since  1910.  Address: 
Allahabad. 

MALER  KOTLA,  HON.  Khan,  Sir  Zulfigar 
Ali  Khan,  K.C.S.I.,  C.S.I.;  estate  holder  in 
Maler  Kotla  State  ;  member  of  Imp.  Council 
representing  Mohamedan  community  of  Pun- 
jab ;  Ch.  Minister  of  Patiala  State,  since  1911  ; 
b.  1875  ;  Educ. :  Chiefs  Coll.,  Lahore  ;  Cam- 
bridge ;  Paris.   Address :  Lahore. 

MALIK  MOHAMMED  UMAR  HYAT  KHAN 
(TIWANA),  Captain  Hon.  Sir,  K.C.I.E., 
C.I.E.,M.V.O,;  Member  of  Imp.  Council, since 
1910 ;  Hon.  Major  in  Army,  1917 ;  b.  1875. 
Educ:  Chiefs*  Coll.,  Lahore.  One  of  largest 
landholders  in  Punjab.  Attache  to  H.M.  the 
Amir,  1907;  Deputy  Herald,  Delhi  Durbar, 
1911.    Address  :  Kalra,  Shahpur. 

MALLIK,  Devendra  Nath,  B.A.  (Cantab); 
Sc.  D.  (Dub.),  F.R.S.E. ;  Prof,  of  Mathematics, 
Presidency  Coll.,Bengal, since  1908  ;  6.  Bengal 
1866.  Educ. :  St.  Xavier's  Coll.,  Calcutta ; 
Univ.  Coll..  London.;  Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 
Publications :  Numerous  works  on  Mathe- 
matics. Address :  Astronomical  Ob.^erva- 
tory,  Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 

MALLIK,  Manmath  C.  ;  b.  Oct.  1853;  called 
to  Bar,  1875 ;  contested  (L.)  St.  Georges 
Hanover  Square,  1906;  Oxbridge  Division, 
1910;  Fellow,  Zoological  Society  of  London. 
Address  :  241  Lower  Circular  Road,  Calcutta, 

MANIPUR,  Raja  Chura  Chand,  Raja  of; 
b.  1886  ;  .S\  1891.  State  has  area  of  8,000  sq. 
miles,  and  a  population  of  284,465.  Salute 

II  guns.    Address:  Manipur,  Assam. 

MANGA  LORE,  R.  C  Bishop  of;   see  Perini. 

MANN,  Harold  Hart,  D.  Sc.,  F.I.C,  F.L.S., 
Principal,  Agricultural  College,  Poona  and 
Agricultural  Chemist  to  Govt,  of  Bombay, 
since  1907  ;  b.  16  Oct.  3872;  Educ: 
Elmfleld  Sch.,  York;  Yorkshire  Coll.,  Leeds. 
Pasteur  Inst.,  Paris;  Chemical  Asst.  for 
Research  to  R.  A.  S.  1895-98  ;  Scientific  Officer 
to  Ind.  Tea  Assoc.,  Calcutta,  1900-07.  Publi- 
cations:  Numerous,  on  questions  relating  to 
tea  culture  and  manufacture ,  and  many  other 
Indian  agricultural  questions  (with  Sir  G. 
Watt);  The  Pest^  and  Blightslof  the  Tea  Plant; 


also  on  sociological  subjects.  Address: 
Agricultural  College,  Poona. 

MANT,  Reginald  Arthur,  O.S.I.  (1919), 
B.A.,  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  India.  R.  and  A.  Dept. 
since  1918.  Ofi"g.  Member  of  Governor- Gene- 
ral's Council,  b.  27  September  1870.  m. 
Eileen  Gertrude  d.  of  Col.  E.  O.  Tandy,  I.M.S. 
Educ:  Maryborough  Gr.  School,  Queensland, 
and  Trinity  College,  Oxon.  .Joined  I.C.S. 
1893.  Under  Secretary  to  Government  of 
India,  Finance  Department,  1901,  1904-05. 
Offg.  Joint  Secretary, Military  Finance  Branch, 
1908.  Financial  Secretary, '  Punjab,  1910-15. 
Address  :  Simla  and  Delhi. 

MARRIS,  Sir  William  Sinclair,  K.C.I.E.; 
.Joint  Secy.,  Govt,  of  India,  Home  Dept. 
b.  1873  ;  Educ. :  Wanganul ,  N.Z. ;  Canterbury 
Coll.,  N.Z. ;  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Passed 
I.C.S. ,  open,  1895;  Under  Sec.  to  Govt,  of 
India,  1901 ;  Dy.  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  India,  1904; 
service  lent  to  Transvaal  Govt.,  1906;  C.S. 
Commsr.,  Transvaal,  1907;  Ag.  Secy,  to 
Govt,  of  India,  Home  Depart. ,  March  to  May 
1913;  Ag.  Insp.-Gen.  of  Police,  U.P.,  1916; 
Spec,  duty  in  connection  with  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Reforms  Scheme,  1917-18. 
Address :  Simla. 

MARSHALL,  SIR  JOHN  Hubert,  Kt.,  cr., 
1914;  CLE.,  1910;  M.A.,  Litt.  D.,  F.S.A.  ; 
Hon.  A. R.I. B.A. ;  Vice-President  of  the  India 
Society  ;  Director  General  of  Archaeology  in 
India  since  1902 ;  b.  Chester,  19  March 
1876  ;  m.  1902  Florence,  y.  d.  of  Sir  Henry 
Longhurst,  C.V.O.  Edm.  :  Dulwich  ;  King's 
College,  Cambridge  (scholar).  Craven  Tra- 
velling student ;  made  journeys  of  explo- 
ration in  Greek  lands.  Address :  Benmore, 
Simla. 

MARSHALL,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  William  Raine, 
K.C.B.  (1917) ;  K.C.S.I.    (1918) ;  C.  B.  (1916). 

G.  O.C.  Southern  Command  since  November 
1919.  b  29  October  1865.  Served  N.  W. 
Frontier,  1897,  Tirah  1897,  S.  Africa  1899- 
1902.  l^uropean  War  1914-16.  G.O.C.  in 
Mesopotamia,  1917-19.    Address  :  Poona. 

SMARTEN,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ambreson 
Barrington,  LL.D.,  M.A.  ;  Puisne  Judge  of 
Bombay  High  Court  since  1916,  b  8  Dec. 
1870;  e.  s.  of  late  Sir  Alfred  Marten,  K.C., 
M.P.  Educ:  mow  \  Trinity  College,  Camb- 
ridge (1st  Class  Law  Tripos) ;  Called  to  Bar 
Inner  Temple,  1895;  Mem.  of  Bar  Council, 
1909-10.;  practised  in  Chancery  Division, 
1916.    ^(^(<rm ;  High  Court,  Bombay. 

MASANI,  RusTOM  Pestonjt,  M.A.,  J.  P., 
Kaiser-i-Hind  Silver  Medal  ;  Mun.  Sec, 
Bombay  ;  and  Asstt.  Munpl.  Commissioner, 
1919.  b.    23  Septr.    1876.    Educ:  New 

H.  S.  and  Elphinstone  Coll.  Jt.  Propr. 
and  Editor  of  Gup  Sup.  (1898) ;  Editor  of 
English  columns  of  Kaiser-i-Hind  (1899-1900); 
Editor,  Indian  Spectator  (1901-02).  W^as  Hon. 
Sec.  to  Bombay  Food  Prices  Committee 
(1914-17);  Publications— English ;  Child 
Protection ;  Folklore  of  Wells.  Gujarati: 
Dolalno  JJpayog  (Use  of  Wealth) ;  Gharni 
tatha  nishalni  keluvni  (Home  and  School 
education);  Jansukh  mala  (Health  series);  and 
novels  named  Abyssiniano  Habshi:  Bodhbi 
Chandra  Chal.  Address:  Versova  {via 
Andheri  Station  \ 
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MASOOD,  Syed  Koss,  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  Hyderabad  (Deccan).  h.  1889. 
Educ. :  M.A.O."  College,  Aligarh,  and  New 
College,  Oxford.  Bar-at-law.  Imperial 
Education  Service.  Headmaster.  Patna  School, 
1913.  Senior  Prof,  of  history,  Ravcnshaw 
College,  Guttack,  1916.  Address :  Hydera- 
bad. 

MAUDE,  Sir  Walter,  K.C.I.E.  (1920),  C.S.T. ; 
Edvc.  :  Highgate  Sch.  ;  Balliol  CoU.,  Oxford. 
Ent.  T.C.S.,  1881  ;  Commissioner,  1905 , 
Mem.,  Board  of  Rev.,  Bihar  and  Orissa. 
1912-17;  Mem.,  Exec.  Council,  since  1917; 
Mem.,  Prov.  Leg.  Council.    Address  :  Ranchi. 

MAW,  William  Nawton,  C.I.E.,  I.C.S. ; 
Offg.  Commr.,  Nerbudda  Div.,  C.  P.,  s^ince 
Feb.  1918  ;  b.  1  Aug.  1869;  Educ:  Wesley 
Coll,  Sheffield  ;  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge 
(B.A.).,  Ent.  I.C.S.,  1893;  in  Secretariat 
respectively,  as  third,  second,  and  Chief 
Secretary,  1906-12.  Address:  Ho^hangabad. 

MAXWELL,  Sir  William,  K.C.I.E.,  C.I.E., 
M.V.O.;  Managing  Director,  Grace  Bros. 
(India.)  Ltd.  ;  late  Director- General  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs;  b.  3  Jan.  1870;  m.  1894, 
Elizabeth,  rf.  of  D.  Harper.  Educ:  Queen's 
Coll.,  Belfast;  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin.  Ent. 
I.C.S.  1889;  Address:  4,  Russell  Street, 
Calcutta. 

MAYHEW,  Arthur  Innes,  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  Central  Provinces,  b.  27  Sep- 
tember 1878.  w.  Mary  Catherine,  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Davies,  High  Court 
.Tudge,  Madras.  Educ.  :  Winchester  and 
ISTew  College,  Oxford.  (1st  class  Lit.  Hum.) 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Madras.  Educ.  Advi- 
ser to  the  Nizam's  Government.  Address : 
Nagpur,  C.  P. 

MAZUMDAR,  The  Hon.  Babu  Ambika  Cha- 
RAN,  Member,  Bengal  Legislative  Council. 
b.  1851.  Educ.  :  at  Barisal  and  Calcutta. 
Pleader;  President,  Indian  National  Con- 
gress, 1916.  Publication:  Indian  National 
Evohition.    Address:  Earidpur,  Bengal. 

MEAD,  Percy  James,  CLE.  (1914),  Ch.  Sec. 
to  Govt,  of  Bombay,  1919.  b.  15  November 
1871  Educ. :  Haileybury,  and  King's  Coll., 
Cambridge,  m.  lirst,  Frances  Alexandra 
Cowie,  and,  secondly,  May  Gertrude  Maddock. 
Joint  author  of  Bombay  Census  Report, 
1911.    Address :    The  Secretariat,  Bombay. 

MEARES,  J.  Willoughby,  F.R.A.S.,  ]\L  iNST. 
C.E.,  M.I.E.E.;  Electrical  Adv.  to  Govt,  of 
India,  since  1904  ;  b.  1871.  Educ:  Winches- 
ter ;  Univ.  Coll.,  London.  Address:  Electrical 
Adviser's  Office,  Simla. 

MEARS,  SIR  Grimwood,  Kt.  (1917),  Ch. 
.Tustice,  Allahabad,  1919.  Educ  :  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  Barrister,  1895  ;  Hon.  Sec. 
to  Bryce  Conimittee  on  German  Outrages:  Sec. 
to  R.  Com.  on  rising  in  Ireland,  1916  :  Sec.  to 
the  Dardanelles  Commission,  1916.  Address  : 
Allahabad. 


Educated  at  St.  Xavier's  College,  Bombay 
Captain  Hindu  XI ;  elected  to  the  Bombay 
Municipal  Corporation  in  1907 ;  Chairman 
Standing  Committee,  1912  ;  President  of  the 
Corporation,  1916  ;  Elected  to  the  Bombay 
Legislative  Council  by  the  Corporation  m 
1916 ;  elected  to  the  City  Improvement 
Trust,  1918,  and  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Merchants'  Chamber,  1918.  Address :  108 
Ridge  Road,  Malabar  Hill,  Bombay. 

MEHTA,   Manubhai    Nanshandkar  ,  C.S. 
(1919),  M.A.,  LL.B. ;  Diwan  (Prime  Minister) 
of  Baroda,  since  1916;  b.  22  July  1868  ;  Educ 
Elphinstone  Coll.,    Bombav.    Priv.  Sec. 
Gaekwar,  1899-1905;   R^y.  Min.  and  Fir 
Counsellor,  1914-16.    Address  :  Baroda. 

MEHTA,  Roostumjee  Dhunjeebhoy,  J.P 
CLE.  ;  Merchant ;  Sheriff  of  Calcutta,  1893 
Consul  for  Persia  at  Calcutta,  1899-1904 
Address:  9,  Rainey  Paik,  Ballygunge 
Calcutta. 

IIFEKRAN,  NAZTM  OP,  CLE.;  a  tribal  chief 
Baluchistan,    whose    territory    forms  the 
northern  littoral   of    Gulf    of  Oman.  Ad 
rfrm  .•  Mekran ,  Baluchistan. 

MEREDITH,  Richard,  C.S.I. ,  (1919),  CLE 
Dy.   Dir.-Gen.    (Tel.  Traffic),  1914-18;  Ch 
Eng.  Telegraphs,    Simla,  1918.    b.  21  May 
1867;  e.  s.  oflate  Sir  Jam-s  Creed  Meredith 
Educ:  Royal  Sch.,  Armagh;  Trinity  Coll 
Dublin  ;  R.I.E.  Coll.   Address  :  Simla. 

MESSENT,  Philip  Glyn,  M.  Inst.  CE.,  CLE 
Chief     Engineer,    Bombay     Port  Trust 
b.    26    June    1862.    Educ :  Charterhouse 
Articled  pupil  and  Assistant  to  his  father 
Philip  J.  Messent,  M.   Inst.  CE.  Ch.  Eng 
to     Tyne     Improvement  Commissioners 
1880-84;       Asst.     Eng.       to  Bombay 
Port  Trust,  1884-99,  Ch.  Eng.  since  1899 
has  carried  out  many  important  works 
including  Alexandra  Dock  (50  acres)  and 
Hughes  Dry  Dock,   also  construction 
Port   Trust   Railway  and  Mazagon-Sewree 
Reclamation.    Address :  Bouihsiy  Port  Trus 
Bombay. 

MEULEMAN,Most  Rev.  Brice,  S.J. ;  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Calcutta,  since  1902  ;  b.  Ghent 
1   March  1862.  Educ :   St.   Barbe's  Coll 
Ghent.    Joined  Soc.    of  Jesus,  1879;  n 
minated  Suparior  of  Jesuit  Mission  in  Bengal 
1900.    Address :  Calcutta. 

MILLER,  Henry,  CLE.;  Mem.,  Leg.  Council 
Assam.   Address:  Shillong,  Assam. 

MILLER,  Sir  Leslie,  Kt.  (1914),  CB. 
(1919).  Chief  Judge,  Myspre,  since  191 
b.  28  June,  1862.  m.  Margaret  Lowry, 
O  B.E.  Educ  :  Charterhouse,  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Entered  I.C.S.,  1881.  Judge 
of  the  Madras  High  Court,  1906-14.  Address: 
Abshot,  Bangalore. 


MEHTA,  Khan  Bahadur,  Sir  Bezonji  Dada-  FILLER,  Sir  Thomas  Frederick  Dawson,  Kt., 

BHOY,  Kt.   Address:  mgv^T.  K.C ,  Ch.  Justice  of  Patna  High  Court,  since 

MEHTA,  Chunilal  Yijbhucanda?,  Merchant  1917;  b.  Dec.   1867;   Educ:  Durham  Sch. 

and    -AEill-owner;    b.      11      January    1881.  and  Trinity  Coil.,  Oxford;  Bar.,  Inner  Temple, 

m.    to    Tarabai    Chandulal    Kankodiwala.  1891.    Address :  liigii  Omit ,  PaUia. 
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MINCHIN,  LT.-Cofi.  Alfred  Beckett,  CLE. ; 
1st  Asst.  Resident,  Hyderabad,  since  1908; 
b.  3  Dec.  1870.  Ent.  army,  1891  ;  Captain, 
1901 ;  Major,  1909  ;  served  Isazai  Exp.,  1892  ; 
Chitral  Rel.  For,,  1895  ;  Malakand  and  Swat, 
1897;  Asst. to  Gov.-G.ail's  Agent,  Hajputana, 
1898-1904;  Pol.  Ag.,  Bundelkund,  1902; 
Sec.  to  Gov.  of  India,  For.  Dept.,  1908. 
Address:  Hyderabad. 

MINCIIIN,  Lt.-Col.  Charles  Frederick, 
D.S.O.i,;  Div,  and  Sess.  Judge,  Derajat,  since 
1911;  b.  22  Sept.  1862  ;  Edm.  Cheltenham  U.S. 
Coll.,  Westward  Ho;  R.  M.  C,  Sandhurst. 
Joined  Ind.  Staff  Corps,  1885;  Pol.  Ag.  Dir, 
Swat,  Chitral,  N.-W.  F.  Prov.,  1907-08;  Dy. 
Commsr.,  Bannu,  1908-11;  served  with  S. 
African  F.  F.,  18991902.  Address:  Dera 
Is  mail -Khan. 

MITTEK,  Sir  Binod  Chunder,  Kt.  (1018), 
Barrister  and  Advocate,  Calcutta,  b.  1872. 
m.  Miss  Charushilla  De.  Edac.  :  Presidency 
College  and  Kipon  College.  Twice  officiated 
as  Advocate- General,  Bengal:  Vice-President, 
National  Liberal  League;  Member  of  Mo- 
derate Deputation  to  England,  1919.  Ad- 
dress :  10,  Elysium  Row,  Calcutta, 

MODI,  JlVANJI  Jamshedji,  Shams-tjl«Ulama 
(1893),  CLE.  (1017),  Sec,  Parsi  Panchayat, 
Bombay,  b.  26  October  1854.  Educ.  : 
Elphinstone  High  School,  Elphinstone  College. 
m.  Shirinbai,  d,  of  the  late  H.  N.  Shaklatwala. 
Has  published  numerous  historical  and 
antiquarian  works  chiefly  dealing  with  Parsi 
history  and  religion.  Is  Ph.  Doc.  (Hon.) 
Heidelberg,  and  Officer  do  I'lnstruction 
publique.  Received  the  Campbell  Gold 
Medal,  Bombay  Branch  R.  Asiatic  Society 
(1917).  Address :  1  Wodehouse  Road, 
Bombay. 

MODY,  HORMUSJI  Peroshaw,  M.A.  (1904), 
LL.B.  (1906);  Advocate,  High  Court,  Bom- 
bay; b.  23  Sept.  1881  ;  Edac. :  St. 
Xavier's  Coll.,  Bombay.  Mem.  of  Bombay  | 
Muri.  Corp.  and  its  Standing  Committ(>c. 
Pahlicatinm :  The  Political  Future  *  of  India 
(1908).  Address:  Cumballa  Hill,  Bombay. 

MOIR,  Thomas  Eyebron,  CLE.;  Priv.  Sec. 
to  Gov.  of  Madras.  Edtic. :  Fettes  Coll., 
Edinburgh;  Wadham  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent. 
I.CS.,  1897.  Address:  Goverment  Hou.^e, 
Madras. 

MOLONY,  John  Chartres,  M.A.,  I.CS.; 
President,  Madras  Corporation,  since  1914; 
b.  27  Feb.  1877;  Edac:  Port  Royal  Sch., 
Enniskillen;  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin.  Asst. 
Pol.  Agent,  Banganapalle  State,  1905-09  ; 
Supdt.  of  Census,  Madras,  1910-11.  Address: 
Ripon  Buildings,  Madras. 

MONIE,  Peter  William,  C.S.T.  (1920);  M.A. 
(Glasgow),  B.A.  (Oxon.);  Municipal  Commr., 
Bombay;  b.  30  March  1877  ;  Educ. :  Irvine 
Royal  Acad.  ;  Glasgow  Univ.;  Balliol  Coll., 
oxford;  I.C.S.,  Asst.  Collr;  Asst.  Judge; 
Under-Sec.  to  Govt.  ;  Under  Sec.  to  Govt, 
of  India,  Home  Dept ;  Ag.  Collr.;  Sec.  to 
Govt.,  General  Dept.  Address:  16,  Mount 
Pleasant  Road,  Malabar  Hill. 


MONRO,  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Carmichael, 
G.CB.,  G.CM.G.,  G.CS.L,  Grand  Officer, 
Legion  of  Honour;  Commander-in-Chief, 
India,  since  1916  ;  commdg.,  1st  Army  Corps. 
1915-1916;  b.  15  June  1860;  m.  1912,  Hon. 
Mary  Towneley  O'Hagan,  d.  of  1st  Baron 
O'Hagan.  Ent.  army,  1879;  Col.,  1903; 
Lt.-Gen.  1915  ;  Gen    1917  ;   Address  :  Delhi. 

MOOKERJEE,  SiR  ASUTOSH  Saraswati, 
S  ASTRA vachaspati,  Kt  ,  CS.I. ,  M.A.,  D.L,, 
D.Sc. ;  ex  Judge  of  Calcutta  High  Court  since 
1904  ;  Vice-Cliancellor  of  Univ.  of  Calcutta, 
since  1906 ;  b.  28  June  1864 ;  Edac. :  S. 
Suburban  Sch. ;  Presidency  Coll.;  City  Coll.; 
Fellow  and  Syndic  of  Calcutta  Univ.  since 
1889;  Add.  Mem.  of  Imp.  Council,  1903-04; 
Fellow  of  numerous  learned  societies, 
j  Address :  11,  Pi,ussa  Road  North,  Bhowanipur, 
Calcutta. 

MOOKERJEE,  Hon.  Sir  Rajendra  Nath, 
K.C.I.E.,  CLE.;  Civil  Engr. ;  b.  1854  ;  Edux.  : 
London  Missionary  Sch.  at  Basirhafc ; 
Presidency  Coll.,  Calcutta.  Senior  Partner 
id  M.Ttin  &  Co.,  Calcutta;  Mem.  of  Indian 
Industrial  Commission  ;  of  Bengal  Leg.  Coun- 
cil; of  Board  of  Trustees  for  Improvement 
of  Calcutta  ;  a  Fellow  of  Calcutta  Univ. ; 
Mem.  of  Court  of  Visitors,  Ind.  Inst,  of 
Science;  Sheriff  of  Calcutta,  1911;  Mem., 
Bengal  Leg.  Council.  Address:  7,  Harington 
Street,  Calcutta. 

MOORE,  Pierce  Langrishe,  CLE.;  Insp. 
Gen.  of  Police,  Madras,  since  1914;  Educ.: 
Cheltenham;  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Ent. 
I.C.S.,  1896;  President,  Madras  Corporation, 
1910-14.    ^(^(Zrg.ss  .•  Madras.. 

MORVI,  H.  H.  Thakur  Saheb  Sir  Waghji 
Ravaji,  G.CI.E.  ;  b.  7  April  1858  ;  S.  1870. 
Edac:  Rajkumar  Coll.  State  has  area  of 
822  sq.  miles  and  population  of  about  90,000. 
Address :  Morvi,  Kathiawar. 

MOUNTFORD,  Lewis  James,  C.B.E.  ; 
Commissioner,  Southern  Division,  Bombay 
Presidency,  b.  1  August  1871.  Edac. : 
Dulwich  Coll.  and  Pembroke  Coll.  (Cantab.). 
Joined  I.CS.  Asst.  Collr.,  1892;  Manager  of 
Sind  Encumbered  Estates,  1896;  Collr.  of 
Larkhana,  1903;  Spl.  Collr.,  Bombay, 
1905;  Collr.,  Sholapur,  1907;  Satara,  1911  ; 
Poona,  1913  ;  Ahmedabad,  1916.  Publicntions  / 
Ptimphlet  on  the  Relations  between  Debtor 
and  Creditor  in  Sind.    Address:  Bigaum. 

MUDDIMAN,  Alexander  Phillips;  CS.I. 
(1920) ;  CLE.;  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  India,  Leg. 
Dept.,  since  1915 ;  Addl.  Mem.,  Imp.  Leg. 
Council,  b.  14  Feb.  1875.  Edac.  :  Wimborne 
Sch.  Ent.  I.C.S.,  1897;  served  in  Behar 
in  various  capacities.  Dy.  Sec,  Govt,  of 
India,  Leg.  Dept.,  1910-15. 

MUDHOLKAR,  Hon.  Rao  Bahadur  Ranq- 
n.\th  Narsinh,  Ci.E.,  B.A,,  LL.B.;  Pres., 
Ind.  Nat.  Congress,  1912;  Advocate,  Central 
Provinces  and  Berar ;  Pres.,  Amraoti  City 
Municipality,  b.  16  May  1857.  Educ : 
Dhulia  High  Sch.;  Elphinstone  Coll., Bombay 
(Fellow).  Pres.,  Ind.  Industrial  Confce., 
1908  ;  Delegate  of  Ind.  Nat.  Congress  to 
England,  1890;  Mem., Imp.  Council,  1910-12  ; 
Mem.,  CP.  Council,  since  1914.  Address: 
Amraoti, 
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MUKHAR.JI,  S.  Narayan,  Zamindar  of  Uttar-  ] 
para,  near  Calcutta,  b.  April,  1859.    Elected  | 
Member,  Bengal  Leg.  Council,   1918.  Pabli-  I 
cations:  ' '  Early  Poems  "  and  a  Memoir  of 
Roy  Kissen  Mukharji.    Address  :  Uttarpara, 
Bengal. 

MULJI,  Vasanji  Trikamji,  Rao  Sahib,  Sir, 
Kt.,  J.P.  ;  Hon.  Magistrate  ;  Mem.,  Bombay 
Cotton  Exchange  ;  b.  8  July  1866.  Address : 
Malabar  Hill,  Bombay. 

MULLICK,  Sir  Bisanta  Kumar,  Kt.  (1920)  ; 
Judge,  Patna  High  Court,  since  1916. 
Educ. :  Univ.  Col.  Sch.;  King's  Coll.,  Cam- 
bridge. Ent.  I.C.S.,  1887;  Actg.  Judge, 
Calcutta  High  Court,  1913;  Puisne  Judge, 
1915.    Address :  Bankipore. 

MUMTAZUP  DOWLAH  MUHAMMAD 
FAIYAZ  ALI  KHAN,  Nawab  of  Pahasu  , 
K.C.V.O.;  Minister,  Jaipur  State;  b.  4  Nov. 
1851  ;  late  member  of  Supreme  and  Provincial 
Legislative  Councils.  Address:  Nawab's 
House,  Jaipur. 

MURSHEDABAD,  Nawab  Bahadur  of, 
K.C.S.I.,  K.C.V.O.,  The  Hon.  Ihtisham-ul- 
Mulk,  Rais-ud-Dowla,  Amir-ul-Omrah,  Nawab 
Ascf  Kudr  Syud  Wasef  Ali  Meerza,  Khan 
Bahadur,  Mahabut  Jung;  premier  noble  of 
Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa;  38th  in  descent 
from  the  Prophet  of  Arabia;  b.  7  Jan.  1875; 
m.  1898,  Nawab  Sultan  Dulin  Fugfoor  Jahan 
Begum  Saheba.  Edvc. :  in  India,  under 
private  tutors  and  in  England,  at  Sherborne, 
Rugby,  and  Oxford ;  has  six  times  been 
Mem.  of  Bengal  Leg.  Council.  Address : 
The  Palace,  Murshidabad. 

MURTRIE,  David  James,  I.S.O.  ;  Dy.  Dir.- 
Gen.,  Post  Offices, since  1917  ;  b.  18  Dec.  1864; 
Ednc. :  Doveton  Prot.  Coll.,  Madras.  Ent. 
Govt.  Service  in  Post  Office,  1884 ;  Pres. 
Postmaster,  Bombay,  1913-16.  Address : 
G.P.O.,  Simla. 

MURZBAN,    MUNCHERJEE    COWASJEE,  KHAN 

Bahadur,  CLE. ;  b.  7  July  1839.  Educ. : 
Elphinstone  Inst.,  Bombay;  Poona  Coll.; 
Poona  Sch.  of  Engineering.  Rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  P.  W.  D. ;  Ex.  Eng.  of 
Bombay  City,  till  1903  ;  President  of  Bombay 
Corporation,  1890;  Sheriff  of  Bombay,  1906. 
Address :  Gulestan,  Murzban  Road,  Bombay. 

MUSPRATT-WILLIAIilS,  Lt.-Col.  Charles 
Augustus,  C.I.E.,  R.G.A. ;  Ch.  Insp.  of 
Explosives  with  Govt,  of  India  since  1898  ; 
b.  13  Sep.  1861.  Ent.  Army,  1881  ;  Lieut.- 
Col.,  1909.  Address:  Explosives  Office,  Cal- 
cutta or  Simla. 

MYSORE,  H.H.  Maharaja  of,  Sri  Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar  Bahadur,  G.C.S.I.  ;  b.  4  June  1884  ; 
s.  father,  1895.  Invested  with  full  ruling 
powers  by  Lord  Curzon,  at  Mysore,  1902; 
present  at  Delhi  Durbar,  1903.  Area  of  State 
is  29,444  square  miles,  and  has  population 
of  nearly  6,000,000.  Address :  The  Palace, 
Bangalore,  Mysore;  Fern  Hill,  Ootacamund. 

MYSORE,  Yuvaraja  of.  Sir  Sri  Kantirava, 
Narasimharaja  Wadiyar  Bahadur,  G.C.I.E., 
K.C.I. E.;  Extraordinary  Mem.  of  Council  in 
Mysore  ;  b.  5  June  1888  ;  y.  s.  of  late  Maharaja 
Sri  Chamarajendra  Wadiyar  Bahadur.  Takes 


keen  interest  in  welfare  of  people  and  in  all 
matters  of  education,  health,  and  industry. 
Address :  Mysore. 

NABHA,  :J[aharaja  Sri  Ripudaman  Singh.ii 
Malavendra,  Bahadur  of,  F.R.G.S.  ; 
M.R.A.S. ;  b.  14  March  1883  ;  S.  1911.  Educ.  : 
privately.  Travelled  good  deal  in  India 
and  abroad  ;  Mem.,  Viceroy's  Council,  1906-08; 
Pres.  of  Ind.  Nat.  Soc.  Confce.,  1909; 
attended  Coronation  of  King,  accompan- 
ied by  Maharaul,  1911  ;  made  handsome 
contributions  towards  various  War  Funds 
and  Loans  including  gift  of  fully-equipped 
Hospital  Ship  for  Mesopotamia.  Address : 
Nabha,  Punjab. 

NAGOD,  Raja  Jadubind  Singh,  Raja  of; 
b.  30  Dec.  1855  ;  S.  1874  ;  dynasty  has  ruled 
at  Nagod  for  over  nine  centuries ;  State  has 
area  of  501  square  miles,  and  population  of 
84,097;  salute  9  guns.  Address  :  Nagod,  Bagh- 
lekhand. 

NAGPUR,  Bishop  of,  since  1903,  Right  Rev. 
Eyre  Chatterton,  D.D.,  F.B.G.S.;  b.  22 
July  1863  ;  Educ. :  Haileybury  ;  Dublin  Univ.; 
ordained  1887.  Address:  Bishop's  House, 
Nagpur. 

NAGPUR  R.  C.  Bishop  of  ;  see  Coppel. 

NAIDU,  Sarojini;  Fellow  of  Roy.  ^-'oc.  of 
Lit.  in  1914 ;  b.  Hvderabad,  Deccan, 
13,  Feb .  1879.  Educ.  :  Hyderabad  :  King's 
Coll.,  London  ;  Girton  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
Published  three  volumes  of  poetry 
in  English,  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  all  Inuian  vernaculars,  and  some 
into  other  European  languages ;  also  been 
set  to  music ;  lectures  and  addresses  on  ques- 
tions of  social,  religious,  and  educational  and 
national  progress  ;  specially  connected  with 
Women's  Movement  in  India,  and  welfare  of 
Indian  students.  Address :  Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

NAIR,  Mannath  Krishnan,  Dewan  of  Tra van- 
core,  since  1914.  b.  August  1870.  Educ.  .* 
Alathur  :  Calicut ;  and  Christian  College  and 
Law  College,  Madras.  Vakil,  Calicut  Bar, 
Ch.  Justice,  TraA^ancore  High  Court,  for  four 
years.  Dewan  Bahadur  (1915).  Address : 
Tivandrum. 

NAIR,  see  Sankaran  Nair. 

NANAK  CHAND,  Masherud-Dowla,  RAI 
Bahadur,  C.S.I. ,  CLE.,  Sirdc^r  and  Jagirdar 
of  Indore  State  ;  b.  1860  ;  Educ. :  Delhi  and 
Indore.  Minister,  Indore  State,  1895-1913 
(except  for  ten  months).  Address  :  Santosh- 
kuti,  Indore  ;  Mohalla  Dassa,  Delhi. 

NANJUNDAYYA,  H.  Velpanuru,  CLE.; 
b.  13  Oct.  1860;  Educ:  Wesleyan  Mi-sion 
Sch.,  Mysore  ;  ('hristian  Coll.,  Madras  ;  Madras 
Univ.  (Fellow.  1895).  Ent.  service  of  Mysore 
Govt.,  1885;  Judge,  Chief  Court  of  Mysore, 
1904  ;  Mem.  of  Council  and  Ch.  Judge  of  Chief 
Court ;  retired  1916  ;  Vice-Chancellor,  Mysore 
Univ.    Address:  Mallesvaram,  Bangalore. 

NARAINA  RAU,  Kalle,  Diwan  BAHADUR; 
Sen.  H.  C.  Vakil,  Madras,  b.  1862; 
Educ:  Govt.  Coll.,  Man  gal  ore ;  Presidency 
Coll.,  Madras.  Ent.  Bar,  1885,  Prof,  of 
Madras  Law  Coll.,  1891-1903,  and  for  a  time 
its  Principal.  Address:  Coleman's  Gardens, 
Vepery,  Madras. 
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NARIMAN,  Sm  Temflji  Bhioa.ti,  Kt.,  Chief 
Physician,  Parsi  Lying-in  Hospital;  Vice- 
President,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons; 
b.  Naosari,  3  Sep.  1848 ;  Educ. :  Grant  M.  C; 
Elphinstone  Coll. ;  Fellow  of  Bombay  Univ., 
1883 ;  J.P. ;  a  Syndic  in  Medicine,  1891 ; 
a  Dean  in  Faculty  of  Medicine,  1901-02; 
mem.,  Bombay  Leg.  Council,  1909;  mem. 
of  Provincial  Advisory  Committee,  1910. 
Address :  Bombay. 

NARSINGABH,  H.  H.  SRI  HuzuR  RAJA  Sir 
Arjun  Singhji  Sahib  Bahadur  of,  K.C.I.E.  ; 
b.  10  Jan.  1887 ;  belongs  to  Paramar  or 
Ponwar  branch  of  Agnikal  Rajputs  ;  S.  1897. 
Educ. :  Mayo  Coll.;  Imp.  Cadet  Corps. Invested 
1909;  State  is  734  sq.  miles  in  extent,  and 
has  population  of  109,854  ;  salute  of  11  guns. 
Heir :  s.  Shri  Maharaja  Kumar  Shri  Vikram 
Singh  Bahadur,  b.  21  Sept.  1909.  Address: 
Narsingharh. 

NATARAJAN,  Kamakshi,  B.A.  (Madras 
University)  1889  ;  Editor,  The.  Indian  Social 
Reformer,  Bombay;  b.  24  Sept.  1868.  Educ. : 
St.  Peter's  H.  S.,  Tanjore  ;  Pres.  Coll.,  Madras; 
Govt.  Coll.,  Kumbakonam  ;  and  Law  Coll., 
Madras.  Headmaster,  Aryan  H.  S.  Triplicanc, 
Madras ;  At-st.  Editor,  the  Hindu,  Madras  ; 
FelJow  of  Bombay  Univ.  and  Mem.  of 
Syndicate  (1918);  Mem.,  Bandra  Munici- 
pality; Pres.,  Madras  Prov.  Soc.  Confce., 
Kurnool,  1911;  and  Pres.,  Bombay  Prov. 
Soc.  Confce.,  Bijapur,  1918.  Publications: 
Presidential  addresses  at  above  confer- 
ences :  Report  of  Census  of  Hyderabad 
(Deccan)  1911.  Address:  The  Indian  Social 
Reformer  Office,  Fort,  Bombay,  and  Tata's 
Bungalow,  Khar  Road,  Bandra,  Bombay. 

NATESAN,  G.A.,  head  of  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co. 
and  Editor,  The  Indian  Review,  b.  25 
August  1879.  Educ.  :  High  School,  Kum- 
bakonam;  St.  Joseph's  College,  Trichinopoly; 
H.  H.  School,  Triplicanc :  Madras  University 
B.A.  (1897).  Fellow  of  the  University  and 
Commissioner,  Madras  Corpn.  Has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  Congress  work.  i^)ined 
Moderate  Conference,  1919.  Sec,  Madras 
Liberal  League.  Publications :  chiefly  pat- 
riotic literature  and  speeches,  etc.,  of  public 
men.  Address  :  60,  Thambu  Chetty  Street, 
Madras. 

NATHUBHAI,  Tribhovandas  Mangaldas, 
.'.P.;  Hon.  Mag.  and  Fellow  of  Univ.,  Bombay; 
Sheth  or  head  of  Kapol  Banya  community; 
rcfcigned  presidentship  after  tenure  thereof 
for  2.5  years,  1912.  h.  28  Oct.  1856.  Educ: 
St.  Xavier's  Coll.,  Bombay.  Was  for  20 
years  an  elected  Mem.  of  Bombay  Mun. 
Corpn  ;  has  been  Hon.  Mag.  since  establish- 
ment of  Courts  of  Bench  Magistrates 
in  Bombay.  Address :  Sir  Mangaldas  House, 
Lamington  Road,  Bombay. 

NAWANAGAR,  H.  H.  MAHARA.TA  JAM  SAHEB  : 

OF,  Kumar  Shri  Ranjitsinhji,  K.C.S.I.  ; 
Hon.  Major  in  army;  b.  Sarodar,  10  Pept. 
1872 ;  Educ. :  Rajkumar  Coll.,  Rajkot ; 
Trinity  Coll..  Cambridge.  First  appearance 
for  Susspx  C.  C.  C,  1895 ;  head  of  Sussex 
averages  same  year  ;  head  of  Sussex  averages, 
1895-1902  ;  champion  batsman  for  all  England 
in  1896  and  1900,  scoring  2,780  runs  with  an 
£(,verage  of  59*91 ;  went  with  Stoddart's  All 


England  XI.  to  Australia,  1897-98 ;  served 
European  War,  1914-15.  Address:  Nawa- 
;  nagar,  Kathiawar  ;  Thorncote,  Staines. 
'  NEPAL,  Maharaja  Sir  Chandra  Shum  Shere 
Jung  Bahadur  Rana,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.T., 
G.C.V.O.,D.C.L.,  (Oxon,1908);  F.K.G.S.,  Hon. 
Lieut.-Gen.  in  British  Army;  Hon.  Colonel  of 
4th  Gurkha  Rifles  !  Thong-lin-pimura-kokang- 
wang-syan  (Chinese  1902) ;  Prime  Minister 
and  Marshal  of  Nepal ;  b.  8  July  1863.  Educ. : 
Durbar  H.  S.,  Kathmandu.  Entered  army 
as  a  Colonel:  Commander-in-Chief,  1901; 
Maharaja,  Prime  Minister,  and  Marshal 
1901  ;  during  European  War,  1914,  presented 
31  machine  guns,  first  gift  of  munitions,  to 
the  King,  and  placed  whole  of  military 
resources  of  State  at  King's  disposal.  Address: 
Singha  Durbar,  Kathmandu,  Nepal. 
NEWBOULD,  Hon.  Mr.  Babington  Bennett  *» 
Puisne  Judge,  High  Court,  Calcutta,  since 
1916;  b.  7  March  1867.  Educ:  Bedford 
Sch.;  Pembroke  Coll.,  Cambridge.  Ent.  I.C.S., 
1885.  Address:  10,  Harington  IMansions, 
Calcutta. 

NIHAL  SINGH,  REV.  CANON  Solomon,  B.A.  \ 
Evangelistic  Missionary ;  b.  15  Feb.  1852  > 
Educ:  Covt.  H.  S.,  Lakhimpur ;  Canning 
Coll., Lucknow,  ordained  tS01 ;  Hon.  Canon 
in  All  Saints'  Cathedral,  Allahabad,  1906. 
Address:  2,  Pioneer  Road,  Allahabad. 

NOLAN,  James  Joseph  ;  journalist ;  Editor  of 
Rangoon  Times,  since  1915;  b.  Limerick,  7 
May  1809.  Ednc. :  Crescent  Coll.,  Limerick; 
King's  Coll.,  London.  Asst.  Editor,  Hearth 
and  Home,  1897  ;  Editor,  1906-12  ;  late  Editor 
of  The  Citizen ;  Editorial  staff,  Black  and 
White,  1903-12;  Asst.  Editor  of  Can.ida, 
1912-14.  Address:  The  Rangoon  Times. 
Rangoon. 

NORMAN,  Brig.-Gen.  Claude  Lumsden, 
D.S.O.  (1917),  M.V.O.  (1908),  A.D.C.  (1918). 
Comdt.,  Cavalry  School,  Saugor,  C.  P.  b» 
19  Feb.  1876.  Educ.  :  Marlborough  and 
R.  M.  C,  Sandhurst,  rn.  Emlyn  Margaret, 
d.  of  Sir  Alfred  Reynolds,  of  Agot  Bury, 
!  Herts.  First  Commission,  1896.  Entered 
Indian  Army,  1897;  Squadron  Officer, 
Q.V.O.  Corps  of  Guides,  1899;  served  on 
N.  W.  Frontier,  1897-98  and  in  Somaliland, 
1903-04  ;  Bt.  Lt.-Col.,  1915  ;  Bt.  Col.,  1918. 
Address  :  Cavalry  School,  Saugor,  C.  P. 

NORMAND,  Alexander  Robert,  M.A.,  B.Sc; 
Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Wilson  Coll.,  Bombay. 
b.  Edinburgh,  4  March  1880  ;  Educ.  :  Royal 
H.  S.  and  Univ.,  Edinburgh.  Address: 
Wilson  College,  Bombay. 
NORTON,  Eardley,  Bar.-at-Law  (Lincoln's 
Inn),  b.  19  Feb.  1852.  Educ  :  Rugby  Sch.  ; 
Merton  Coll.,  Oxford.  Advocate  of  the  High 
Courts  of  Bengal  and  Madras.  Address : 
Temple  Chambers  .Calcutta. 

NOYCE,  Frank,  I.C.S.  b.  4  .lune,  1878. 
Educ  :  Salisbury  School  and  St.  Catherine's 
College,  Cambridge,  m.  Enid,  d.  of  W.  M. 
Kirkus,  of  Liverpool.  Entered  I.CIS.,  1902. 
Served  in  Madras.  Under  Sec.  to  Govt, 
of  India,  Revenue  and  Agricultural  Dept., 
1912-16,  Sec.  :  Indian  Cotton  Committee, 
1917-18  ;  Controller  of  Cotton  Cloth,  1918. 
Publication  :  England,  India  and  Afghanistan 
aw:i). 
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NUNDY,  Sir  Manindra  Chandra,  K.C.I.E.; 
ca;-Add.  Mem.  of  Imp.  Council.  AMress : 
Calcutta. 

OBAIDULLA  KHAN,  Nawabzada  Hafiz 
MOHAMAB  Bahadur,  C.S.I. ;  Col.-in-Ch.  Bhopal 
Victoria  Imp.  Sar.  Lancers ;  Hon.  Major 
British  Arlny  ;  b.  3  Nov.  1878  :  2nd  s.  of  the 
Begum,  Ruler  of  Bhopal.  Ednc. :  at  home 
by  private  tutors  ;  A.D.C.  to  Viceroy,  1906  ; 
Commission  as  Captain  in  H.  M.'s  Army, 
1908 ;  accomipanied  tho  B3gum  on  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  ;  takes  keen  interest  in  education  ; 
is  Trustee  of  M.A.O.  C/jll.,  Aligarh  Addr?^s : 
.Tahan  Numa  Palace,  Bhopal. 

OLDFIELD,  Hon.  Justice  Francis  Du  PrE' 
Puisne  Judge,  Madras  IT.  C,  since  1913 ; 
h.  30  June  1869  ;  Educ:  Marlborough  ;  Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge;  Fellow,  Madras  Univ.,  1916, 
Ent.  I.C.S.,  1890.  Address:  Rutland  Gate, 
Madras. 

OLDHAM,  Charles  Evelyn  Arbuthnot 
William,  K.-i-H.  (1st  CI.),  C.S.I. ,  I.C.S.  ; 
Comr.,  Patna  Divn.  and  Mem.  of  Leg.  Council 
Bihar  and  Crista,  b.  15  Sapt.  1869.  Educ. : 
Calway,  Gram.  Sch.  by  private  tutors  B.illiol 
Coll.,  Oxford.  Passed  into  the  I.C.S. ,  in  1888  : 
Commr.  of  Excise,  Commr  of  a  Division 
and  Offig.  Mem.  of  Board  of  Rev.  ;  Mem, 
of  B-ngal  Leg.  Council,  1907  to  1912  and  of 
Prov.  Leg,  Council,  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
1912-19.  Publications :  A  Manual  of  Arbori- 
culture for  Bengal.  Address  :  Commissioner's 
House,  Bankipur. 

ORCHHA ,  H.  H.  Saramad-i-Rajaha-i-Bundel. 
Khand,  Maharaja  Mahindra  Sawai,  Sir 
Pratap  Singh  Bahadur,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.T.E., 
G.C.S.I.  ;  b.  1854 ;  S.  brother  1874.  Ttate 
has  area  of  2,080  sq.  miles  and  population 
of  over  300,000.  Address:  Tik^mgarh, 
Bundel  khand. 

PALANPUR,  H.  H.  DiWAN  Taley  Mahomed 
KhaNjLohani  Zqbdaj-ul-Mulk-Nawab  of, 
H3reditary  title  of  Nawab  and 
personal  two  additional  guns,  1910.  State 
has  area  of  1,750  sq.  miles  and  population  of 
over  200,000.    Address  :  Palanpur. 

PALMER,  Rt.  Rev.  E.  J. ;  see  Bombay,  Bishop 
of. 

PALMER,  Ven.  Joseph  John  Beauchamp* 
M.A.;  Archdeacon  of  Kottayam,  since  1907; 
Principal,  Cambridge  Nicholson  Institution, 
Kottayam;  h.  10  Feb.  186^).  Educ:  Wells 
G.  S.  privately;  St,  .John's  Coll.,  Camb.  Mis- 
sionary, C.M.S.,  1891;  C.N.I. ,  Kottayam; 
Surrogate,  1908.  Address  :  Kotteiysim. 

PANNA,  H.  H.  Mahendra  IVIaharaja  Yaven- 
DRA  Singh  of  ;  ^.  1893  ;  S.  cousin  on  his 
deposition,  1902;  m.  1912,  Kunvari  Shri 
Manhar  Kunvarba,  o.  d.  of  Maharajah  of 
Bhavna^ar  State,  has  area  of  2,192  sq.  miles, 
and  population  of  about  200,000.  Address: 
Pan»a,  Bundel  khand. 

PARANJPYE,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Raghunath 
Purushottam.  Prin.  and  Prof,  of  Math.,  Fer- 
gusson  Coll.,  Poona.  since  1902  ;  b.  Murdi,  16 
Feb.  1876;  Educ. :  Maratha  H.  S.,  Bombay ; 
Fergusson  Coll.,  Poona;  St.  John's  Coll., 
0«\mbridge  (Fell.);  Paris  and  Gottingen  ;  First 
in  all  Univ.  exam,  in  India  ;  went  to  England 


as  Govt.,  of  India  scholar  ;  bracketed  Senior 
Wrangler  at  Cambridge,  1899  ;  has  taken 
prominent  part  in  all  social,  political,  and 
educational  movements  in  Bombay  Pres.; 
Vice -Chancellor  of  new  Indian  Women's 
Univ.;  Bombay  Leg.  Council,  1918-16 ; 
Address:  Fergusson  College,  Poona. 

PAREKH,  The  Hon.  Mr.Gokuldas  Kahandas. 
b.  24  Jan.  1847.  Educ.  :  Bombay  University, 
m.  Parsanbai,  daughter  of  Hargovandas 
Tribhovandas  of  Cambay.  School  Master. 
Deputy  Inspector,  Gujarati  Schools.  Pleader, 
High  Court,  Bombay.  Member,  Bombay  Leg- 
islative Council,  since  1897.  Presided  at 
Satara  Provincial  Congress.  Instituted  pre- 
liminary inquiries  into  land  revenue  collection 
1899-1900,  which  resulted  in  special  Govern- 
ment inquiry.  Address :  New  Queen's  Road, 
Bombay. 

PARTAB  BAHADUR  SING,  Raja,  Taluqdar 
OF  Kila  Partabgarh,  CLE.  Hon.  Magis- 
trate ;  Hon.  Mem.  of  U.  P.  Leg.  Council; 
b.  1866.    Address:  Kila  Partabgarh,  Oudh. 

PARTABGARH,  H.  H.  Sir  Raghunath  Singh 
Bahadx'r,  MaharaW'AT  ok;  K.C.I.E.,  b. 
1857  ;  S.  1890.  State  has  area  of  886  sq. 
miles  and  population  of  62,704, ;  salute  of  15 
guns.  Address  :   Partabgarh,  Rajputana. 

PATIALA,  H.  H.  SIR  Bhupendra  Singh, 
Maharaja  of;  G. CLE.;  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Z.S., 
M.R.A.S.,  M.R.S.A.  ;  b.  Oct.  1891  ;  S.  father 
(Sir  Rajindra  Singh  Bahadur,  G.CS.L), 
1900.  Educ. :  Aitchisou  Coll.,  Lahore. 
Patiala  is  premier  State  of  Punjab,  is  5,412 
sq.  miles  in  extent,  and  has  population  of 
1,596,692.  Chief  receiving  salute  of  17  guns. 
Address  :  Patiala. 

PAT  ON,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Nigel  Fairholt, 
Hon.  A.  D.  C.  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay. 
Managing  Partner,  W.  A.  Graham  &  Co, 
Bombay,  b.  6  November  1867.  7n.  Innes 
Mabel  (deceased),  d.  of  Major- General  Sir 
Charles  Hadden.  Educ.  :  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy and  Edinburgh  University.  Chairman, 
Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1919.Trustee, 
of  the  Port  of  Bombay  since  1915.  Major, 
15th  Bombay  Battalion  I,  D.  F.  Address  : 
Claremont,  Malabar  Hill,  Bombay. 

PATTANI,  Sir  Prabhashankar  Dalpatram, 
K.C.I.E.,  CLE,:  Senior  Administrator,  Bhav- 
uagar  State,  1919.  Mem.  of  Exec.  Council  of 
Gov.  of  Bombay,  1912-17  ;  of  Council  of  India, 
1917-19;  b.  1862.  Educ:  Morvi ;  Rajkotr  ; 
Bombay.    Address :  Anantwadi,  Bhavnagar. 

PAUL,  Kanakarayan  Tiruselvam,  O.  B,  E. 
(1918)  Nat.  Gen.  Sec,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  b.  24  March  1876.  Educ: 
Madras  Christian  College,  m.  Miss  K.  Nara- 
singa  Rao.  Address :  5,  Russell  Street, 
Calcutta. 

PEARS,  Steuart  Edmunp,  CLE.,  I.C.S; 
Pol.  Ag.  Khyber,  N.-W.  F.  Prov.,  1912-18.; 
Vice-President,  Prov.  Recruiting  Board 
and  Ch.  Recruiting  Officer,  N.W.F.P.,  since 
1918.  b.  1875.  Educ:  Edinburgh  Univ.; 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Ent.  I.C.f?. ,  1898. 
Address:  Peshawar. 

PEACOCKE,  CoL.  Thomas  George,  CLE., 
(1918).  b.  9  June  1865.  Director  General, 
Remount  Dept.    Address :  Simla, 
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PEASE,  Colonel  Henry  Thomas,  C.I.E., 
V.D.,  A.V.S. ;  Hon.  A.D.C  .to  C.-in-C.  India  , 
Prin.,  Vet.  Coll.,  Punjab,  since  1912  :  Commdt, 
Punjab  L.  H.  b.  20  July  1862.  Educ.  ;  St. 
Edmund's  Coll.  Old  Hall  Green,  Ware. 
In?p.-Gen.,  Civ.  Vet.  Dept.,  Simla,  1907-12. 
Address  :  Veterinary  College,  Lahore. 

PEOHEY,  William  Phimrosb,  General  Traffic 
Manager,  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway,  b.  1  October 
1869.  Educ.  :  Repton.  In  business  houses  in 
London,  1887-96.  Joined  Grindlay  &  Co., 
Bombay,  1896.  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Agent,  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Hallway,  1898.  Assistant 
to  General  Traffic  Manager,  1900.  Traffic 
Superintendent,  1909.  Acting  Agent,  1919. 
Address  :   Byculla  Club,  Bombay. 

PERTAB  SINGH,  Sm  ;  see  Jodhpur,  Regent  of 

PERINI,  Rt.  Rev.  Paul,  S.J.,  D.D. ;  Bishop  of 
Mangalore,  since  1910 ;  b.  Brandola,  Italy, 
Jan.  1867.  Educ. :  various  College  of  Society 
of  Jesus  in  Austria,  England,  and  Belgium. 
Joined  Society  of  Jesus,  1883  ;  Rector  and 
Prin.  of  St.  Aloysius  Coll.,  Mangalore,  for  six 
years  ;  Fell.,  Univ.  of  Madras.  Address: 
Bishop's  House,  Mangalore. 

PETIT,  Sir  Dinshaw  Manockjee,  2nd  Baronet; 
.<?.  of  late  Framjee  Dinshaw  Petit,  2nd 
son  of  1st  Baronet;  b.  7th  June,  1873;  s. 
his  grandfather,  Sir  Dinshaw  Manockjee, 
under  special  remainder,  1901,  and  changed 
his  name  from  Jeejcebhoy  Framji  Petit  to 
Dinshaw  Manockjee  Petit ;  Merchant 
and  Cotton  Mill  Owner  ;  J.P.  for  Bombay; 
a  Delegate  of  Parsee  Ch.  Matrimonial 
Court  of  Bombay;  Pres.  of  Association  for 
Amelioration  of  Poor  Zoroastrians  in  Persia, 
the  Petit  Charity  Funds,  Petit  Institute,  and 
Parsee  Orphanage,  and  Chairman  and  Mem- 
ber of  Managing  Committees  of  the  principal 
Pardee  charitable  institutions  in  Bombay; 
m.  1894,  Dinbai,  d.  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejee- 
bhoy,  3rd  Bart.,  and  has  issue.  Address  : 
Petit  Hall,  Malabar  Hill,  Bombay. 

PETMAN,  Charles  Earle  Be  van,  CLE.. 
Government  Advocate,  Punjab,  since  1909, 
b.  9  September  1860.  Educ.  :  Privately  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Advocate, 
Calcutta  H.  Court,  1892  and  of  Chief  Court, 
Punjab,  1892.  Publicatiom  :  ' '  Report  on 
frauds  and  bribery  in  the  Commissariat 
Department."  "  P.  W.  D.  Contract  Manual  " 
(Revised  Edition).    Address:  Lahore. 

PETRIE,  David,  CLE. ;  b.  1879.  Educ: 
Aberdeen  Univ.;  Ent.  Ind.  Police,  1900; 
Asst.  Dir.,  C.I.D.,  Simla,  1911-12;  Spec,  duty 
with  Home  Dept.,  since  1915.  Address: 
c/o  King,  King  &  Co.,  Bombay. 

PHAYRE,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.B., 
C.B. ;  Div.  Commdr.  (Secunderabad),  India, 
since  1914  ;  b.  23  Feb.  1856  ;  s.  of  Gen.  Sir 
Robert  Phayre,  G.C.B.  Educ. :  Oieltenham 
Coll. ;  Jesus  Coll.,  Cambridge.  Ent.  Army, 
1878  ;  Ind.  Army,  1881  ;  Col.,  1904  ;  A.D.C. 
to  Gov.  of  Bombay,  1885-90  ;  A.A.G.  India, 
1904;  served  Afghan  War,  1878-80;  China, 
1900  ;  S.  Africa,  1902  ;  commanded  Meerut 
Cav.  Brig.,  1904-07  ;  Sialkot  Brig.,  1908-11. 
Address :  Ootacamund. 


PIGGOTT,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Theodore  Caro, 
B.A.,  I.C.S.  ;  Puisne  Judae,  Allahabad,  since 
1911;  b.  Padua,  26  Oct.  1867.  Educ: 
Kingswood  Sch.  Bath  ;  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Ent.  I.C.S.,  Jud.  Commsr.  of  Oudh,  1911 . 
Address  :  High  Court,  Allahabad. 

PIGOTT,  Lt.-Col.  Robert  Edward  Pbmber- 
TONT,  CLE.,  V.D.,  M.I.E.E.  ;  Ch.  Elec.  Eng., 
B.B.  &  C.  I.  Rv.,  ^'mce  1008  ;  Lt.-Col.  Commdg. 
B.  B.  c%  C.  I.  kv.  Bn.,  LD.F.,  b.  6  Oct.  1866; 
Educ. :  Trent  Coll.,  Nottingham.  Hon.  A.D.C. 
to  C-in-C.  in  India.    Address  :  Bombay. 

PILKINGTON,  Harry  Seymour  Hoyle,  CLE., 
M.V.O. ;  Postmaster-General,  Nagpur  ;  b. 
1869.  Ent.  Ind.  P.O.,  1890;  Asst. 
Dir.-Gen.,  1900-16 ;  served  with  F.  P.  O.  in 
China  Exp.,  1900-02  ;  took  charge  of  postal 
arrangements  during  visits  to  India  of  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  1905-06 ;  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  1906-07  ;  and  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary,  1911-1912  ;  Dir.,  Postal  Services 
with  Indian  Forces  in  France,  1914.  Address : 
Nagpur. 

PLINSTON,  George  Carter,  Journalist 
ft.  31  May  1860.  m.  Fanny ,  daughter  of  the 
late  J.  T.  Wright,  J.  P.,  Lincoln.  Educ.  : 
Warrington.  After  brief  service  in  the  Army 
took  up  journalism,  becoming  editor  of 
The  Northern  Daily  Mail,  1885.  Came  to 
India  in  1887  on  the  staff  of  The  Bombay 
Gazette  \  editor,  1900.  After  the  demise 
of  The  Bomba:j  Gazrtte  in  1914,  became  Hon. 
Sec.  and  subsequently  Secretary  of  tlie  Yacht 
Club.  Chairman  of  tlie  Empire  of  India  Life 
Assurance  Company.  Address :  R.  Bombav 
Yacht  Club. 

PLOWDEN,  Cecil  Ward  Chicheley,  CT.E.j 
Tnsp.-Gcn.  of  Police,  Bengal ;  b.  18  Oct.  1864  ; 
Joined  Bengal  Police,  1884.  Address : 
Calcutta. 

PO  SA,  Maung,  I.S.O.  ;  b.  Toungoo,  13  May 
1862.  Edac. :  St.  Paul's  R.CM.  Sch.,  Toun- 
goo. Senior  Member,  Burma  Prov.  .Tud.  Ser. 
since  1911  ;  Interpreter  to  Prince  of  Wales, 
diu-ing  visit  to  Burma,  Jan.  1900.  Address  : 
Rangoon. 

PRASAD,  The  Hon.  Mr,  Justice  Jwala, 
Puisne  Judge,  Patna  High  Court,  since  1916. 
b.  1875.  Educ.  :  Patna  College,  Calcutta 
University,  Muir  Central  College  and  Allaha- 
bad University  ;  Vakil,  Calcutta  and  Allahabad 
High  Courts.  Fellow  of  Patna  University. 
Address :  Patna. 

PRATT,  Edward  Millard  ;  Judge,  High  Court. 
Bombay,  1918  ;  b.  29  August  1865  ;  Educ. : 
Dulwich  Coll.  and  Univ.  Coll.,  London. 
Appointed  I.  C.  S.,  1886  ;  Dist.  and  Sess. 
.Judge,  1897 ;  Leg.  Rem.,  1905 ;  Jud. 
Commsr.  of  Sind,  1910.  Address :  High 
Court,  Bombay. 

PRATT,  Frederick,  I.C.S. ;  Commissioner, 
Northern  Division,  Bombay  Presidency. 
b.  4  Dec.  1869.  Educ. :  Dulwich  Coll.; 
Hertford  Coll.,  Oxford.  Address  :  Chahabagh, 
Ahmedabad. 
PRASAD,  GaneSH,  B.A.,  (Cantab.),  M.A., 
D.Sc. ;  Sir  Rashbehary  Gho.4e,  Prof,  of  App. 
Math,  at  Calcutta  University ;  b.  15  Nov. 
1876.    Educ. :  Ballia  ;  Allahabad  ;  Cambridge 
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Gottingcn.  Mc  mbfr  of  Court,  Hindu  Univ., 
1916.  Addressi :  92,  Upper  Circular  Road, 
Calcutta. 

PHATAB  SINGH,  Sm  ;  see  Jodhpur.  Regent  of. 

PRICEj  Venerable  Cyuit.,  M.A.;  Archdeacon 
of  Nagpur,  since  1910.  Educ. :  King  Edwards' 
Sell.,  Birmingham;  Worcester  Coll.,  Oxford. 
Priest,  1891  ;  Senior  Chaplain,  1910.  Address: 
Jubbulpore. 

PUDUKOTA,  H.  H.  RAJA  Martand  Bhairava 
ToNDTMAN  Bahadur,  Raja  of,  G.C.I. E., 
b.  1875 ;  S.  grandfather,  1886.  State  has 
area  of  1,380  sq.  n)iles,  and  population  of 
380,582,  and  has  been  ruled  by  Tondiman 
dynasty  from  tinr>e  immemorial.  Salute, 
11  guns.    Address:  Pudukota. 

PUDU.AFJEE,  NowROJEr.,  1st  Cla^s  Sardar  of 
Deccan,  Bombay  ;  CLE. ;  ft.  1841  ;  Edur. : 
Poona  Coll.  under  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  war 
mem,  of  Bombay  Leg.  Council;  Promoter 
and  Chairrpan  of  several  Industrial  and 
Banking  Companies.  Address:  Pudumjee 
llouxe,  Poona. 

PURSHOTAMDAS  Thakurdas,  CLE.  (1919,) 
O.B.E.;  Addl.  Mem.  Leg.  Council  (1916);  Cot- 
,ton  Merchant;  b.  30  May  1879;  Educ:  Elph. 
Coll.,  Bombay,  Trustee  of  Port  of  Bombay; 
Chairman,  ind.  Merchants'  Chamber  and 
Bureau  ;  Chairman,  Bombay  Cotton  Exch.  ; 
Chairman,  Bombay  Stock  Exch.  Address  : 
Malabar  Castle,  The  Ridge,  Bombay. 

PURVES,  Robert  Egerton,  CLE. ;  P.  W.  I), 
retired ;  1859 ;  Edur.  :  Thomason  Coll., 
Roorkee  ;  Ex.  Eng.,  1895  ;  Supdt.  Eng.,  1907  ; 
Ch.  Eng.  and  Sec.  to  Govt.,  Punjab  Irriga- 
tion Branch,  1913-14;  retired,  1914;  since 
practising  as  Hydraulic  Eng.  and  Irrigation 
Expert.    Address :  Lahore. 

QUILON,  Bishop  or ;  sec  B,  nziger,  Rt.  Rev. 
A.M. 

RADHANPUR,  H.  IT.  Mahomfd  .Ialaludhin- 
khan  Babt,  Bahadur,  Nawab  of;  b.  1 
April  18S9 ;  Pathan,  Babi,  Mahomedan. 
Educ:  Rajkumar  Coll.,  Rajkot.  S.  brother, 
1910  ;  State  has  area  of  1,150  sq.  miles,  and 
population  of  65,567;  Salute  11  gims.  Ad- 
dress: Radhanpur. 

RAGHAVA  RAU,  G.  Pantulu  ;  Mem.  of 
Madras  Leg.  Council  and  Vakil  of  Madras 
High  Court;  b.  1862.  Educ:  Presidency 
Coll.,  Madras.  ^fMrm  .*  Anandabag,  Vepery, 
Madras . 

RAGHUNATHDAS  RAI  BAHADUR,  DlWAN 
Bahadur  Chaube,  C.S.I. ;  b.  Nov.  1849 ; 
Educ. :  Humes  H.  S.,  Etawah ;  Govt.  Coll., 
Agra.  Entered  Native  State  Service  in 
Rajputana;  was  Mem.  of  State  Council, 
Kotah ;  Diwan,  Kotah  State,  since  1896. 
Address :  Kotah. 

RAGHUNATH  RAO  DINKAR,  RAO  Raja- 
Mashir-i-Khas  Bahadur,  Madar-ul-Mo- 
ham,  CLE. ;  Pol.  Sec.  to  Maharaja  Scindia  ; 
is  a  member  of  His  Highness'  Majlis-i-Khas  , 
ranks  as  first  class  Sardar  in  Bombay  ;•  b. 
4  Aug.  1858;  Educ:  privately;  Priv.  Sec.  to 
late  Maharaja,  and  was  Add.  Acct.-Genl. 
Address :  Gwalior. 


RAHi:\r,  The  Hon.  Sir  Abdur,  Kt.  (1919)- 
Judge,  J\[adras  High  Court  since  1908. 
September,  1867.  m.  Nisar  Fatima  Begum, 
d.  of  the  late  Moulvi  [Mahomed  Yehia  Saheb 
of  Patna.  Educ:  Government  High  School, 
Midnapore  ;  Presidencv  College,  Calcutta. 
Called  to  the  Bar  (Middle  Temple)  189U  : 
practised  as  Advocate,  Calcutta  ;  Presidencv 
Magistrate,  Calcutta,  1900-03  ;  Fellow,  :\radra> 
University,  since  1908 ;  Member  of  the  11. 
Commission  on  Public  Services,  1913-15  : 
officiated  as  Chief  Justice.  Madras,  July- 
October  1916.  Publication:  "Principles  of 
Mahomedan  Jurisprudence."  Address :  Col- 
lege Bridge  House,  Egmore,  Madras. 

RAHIMTOOLA,  vSiR  iBRAHnr,  Kt.,  CLE.; 
AEem.,  Ex(  c.  Council,  Bombay  ;  was  Mem,  or 
Imp.,  Council  Mem..  Bombav  Leg.  Council ; 
b.  May  1862.  Address :  Pedder  Road,  Cumballa 
Hill,  Bombay. 

RAHIMTULLA  Currimbhoy  Ebrahim,  B.A., 
(1908).  [Merchant  and  JMill-owner;  b.  27 
May  1887  ;  Educ  :  Elphinstone  Coll.,  Bombav. 
Pros,  of  Bombay  Mun.  Corpn.  (1918-10). 
Address  :  137,  Esplanade  Road  ;  "  Belvedere" 
Warden  Road,  Bombay. 

RAJARATHNA  Mudaliyar,  Par  am,  CLE., 
Diwan  Bahadur;  served  in  Salt  D(>pt.  since 
1860;  Insp.-Gen.,  R-gistration,  1896;  IMem. 
of  Madras  Council,  1896-1902.  Address: 
Madras. 

RAJKOT,  Thakur  Saheb  Lakhaji  Bowaji; 
b.  17  Dec.  1885.  Educ:  Rajkumar  Coll.. 
Rajkot.  State  has  area  of  282  sq.  miles,  and 
population  of  49,938;  salute  of  9  guns 
Address :  Rajkot. 

RAMP  A  L,  Raja;  see  Kutlehr. 

RAMPUR,  Col.  H.  H.  Alltah,  Farzand-i- 
Dilpizir-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia,  Mukhlis- 
ud-Daulah,  Nasir-ul-Mulk,  Amir-ul-Um- 
ara,  Nawab  Sir  Sayed  Mohammad  Hamid 
Ali  Khan  Bahadur,  Mustaid  Jung;  G.CI.E., 
C.C.V.O. ;  A.D.C,  to  King-Emperor;  b.  3i 
Aug.  1875;  .S.  1889.  State  has  area 
of  892  sq.miles  and  population  of  531,712; 
salute  of  13  guns.   Address :  Rampur  State. 

RANGOON,  Bishop  of,  since  1910 ;  Rt.  Rev. 
Rollestone  Sterritt  Fyffe,  D.D.  ;  Educ  : 
Clifton  Coll. ;  Emanuel  Coll.,  Cam. ;  Ordained, 
1894;  S.P.G.  Missionary,  Mandalay,  1904-10: 
Address :  Bishop's  Court,  Rangoon. 

RANJITSINHJI ;  see  Nawanagar. 

RANKIN,  George  Claus.  Judge,  High  Court, 
Calcutta,  b.  12  August  1877.  m.  Alice 
Maud  Amy  Sayer.  Educ  :  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Barrister  (Lincoln's  Inn)  1904. 
Practised  on  Northern  Circuit.  R.  Garrison 
Artillery  1916-18.  Address :  High  Court, 
Calcutta. 

RAO,  RAO  Sahib  S.  M.  Raja  Ram.,  Editor, 
The  Wednesday  Eeview.  b.  24  December 
1876.  Educ :  S.  P.  G.  and  St.  Joseph's 
College.  Trichinopoly.  Staited  Tf)€  Wednes- 
day Review  In  1905  and  7'he  Zamindar  and 
Progress  (monthly)  in  1919,  Address: 
Trichinopoly. 
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liAWLTNSON,     HtiGH    GEORGE;  Principal, 
Karnatak  Coll.,  J)hanvar ;  h.  12  May  1880  ; 
Educ. :     Market,     Bosworth    Gram.  Sch. 
and  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge;  Lecturer 
in  English  and  Cla'^sics,  Royal  Coll.,  Colombo, 
1902-07;  Ent.  I.E.S.  as  Professor  of  Enc;lish 
Literature,   Deccan  Coll.,  Poona,  1908  and 
1915;  Act.  Prin.,  Gujarat, Coll.,  Ahmedabad, 
1914;  Apptd.  to  Karnatak  Coll.,  Dharwar, 
1917.  Publicalions  :  Bactria  ;  The  History  of  a 
Forgotten  Empire  ;  Indian  Historical  Studies  ; 
Shivaji   the  Maratha ;  Intercourse  between 
India  and  the   West.  Address  :  Dharwar. 
It  AY,   Mahendranath,   C.r.E.,    M.A.,   B.L. ; 
Vakil,  Calcutta  High  Court;  ex-Uem.y  Bengal 
Council;  b.  Oct.    1862.    Educ:  Presidency 
Coll.,  Calcutta.  Mem.  of  Syndicate,  Calcutta 
Univ.,  since    1910.    Address:     8,  Khooroo 
lload,  Howrah,   and  2,  Boloram  Bose's  1st 
Lane,  Bhawanipur,  Calcutta. 
EAV,    Profulla    Chandra,     C.T.E.,  D.Sc. 
(Edin.) ;  Ph.  D.  (Cal.) ;  Sen,  Prof,  of  Chemistry, 
Univ.  Coll.  of  Sc.,  Calcutta;  b.  Bengal,  1861. 
Educ. :  Calcutta ;  Edinburgh  Univ.  Graduated 
at  Edinburgh.  D.Sc;  Hon.  Ph.D.,  Calcutta 
Univ.,  1908;  Hon.  D.Sc,  Durham  Univ.,  1912. 
Dean  of  Fac  of  Sc.  Univ.  of  Calcutta,  1915. 
Address:  College  of  Science,  Calcutta. 

KEADYJNUONEY,  FlR    JehANQHTER  COWASJEE 
.Ikhanghier;  see  Jehanghier. 

REED,  Sir  Stanley,  Kt.,  K.B.E.,  LL.D. 
((Jla^gow;;  Editor,  The  Times  of  India, 
Bombay,  since  1907 ;  b.  Bristol,  1872 ;  m. 
1901,  Lilian,  d.  of  John  Humphrev  of  Bom- 
bay. Joined  staff,  Times  of  India,  1897 ; 
vSp.  Corrcspdt.,  Times  of  India  and  Daily 
Chronicle  through  famine  districts  of  India, 
1900;  tour  of  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
in  India,  1905  00;  Amir's  visit  to  India, 
1907,  and  Persian  Gulf,  1907;  .It.  Hon.  Sec, 
Bombay  Pres.,  King  Edward  and  Lord 
Hardinge  Memorials;  Lt.-Col.  Commdff. 
Bomaby  L.  H.  represented  Western  India 
at  Imp.  Press  Confce.,  1909.  Address: 
The  Times  o|  Indiay  Bombay. 

REID,  William  James,  C.S.I.  ;  Commsr.,  Surma 
Valley,  Assam,  and  Mem.,  Imp.  Leg.  Council, 
since  1914  ;  fr.  1871.  ii/fii/c. ;  Glasgow  H.  S. ; 
Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge  ;  Ent.I.C.S.,  1891. 
Address :  Silchar,  Assam. 

RICE,  Walter  Francis,  C.S.I .,  Ch.  Sec,  Burma, 
since  1907  ;  Mem.  of  Lt.-Gov.'s  Council,  since 
1909 ;  Add.  Mem.  of  Imp.  Council  ; 
Educ. :  Morrison's  Acad.,  Crieff  ;  Balliol  Coll., 
Oxford.  Ent.  I.C.S.,  1890;  Sec.  to  Govt., 
1905.   Address:  Secretariat.,  Rangoon. 

ilVINGTON,  Rev.  Cecil  Stansfeld  ;  Mission 
Priest  in  Diocese  of  Bombay ;  Supdt.  of 
S.P.G.  Missions  in  Canarese-spealdng  district 
of  Bombay  Diocese ;  Hon.  Canon  of  St. 
Thomas  Cathedral,  Bombay;  b.  London, 
1853.  Educ. :  Rugby ;  Priest,  1879.  Ad- 
dress: Betgeri-Gadag,  Dharwar  District, 
Bombay. 

lOBERTS,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  James  Reid,  Kt., 
CLE.,  M.B.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.  (Eng. ;)  I.M.S., 
b.  24  Jan.  1861.  Educ:  Dollar;  Lausanne  ; 
Middlesex  Hosp.,  London ;  Durham  Coll.  of  | 


Med.  Ent.  I.M.S.,  1888.  Surgeon  to  Lord 
Hardinge  :  Civil  Surgeon,  Simla  W.  Addref^^s  : 
Simla. 

ROBERTSON,  SiR  Benjamn,  K.C.S.I., 
K.C.M.G.,  C.S.I.,  CLE.,  Hon.  LL.D.  (Aber- 
deen); Ch.  Commsr.,  C.  P.,  1912-20.;  b. 
16  Oct.  1864.  Educ  :  Private  Sch.,  Aberdeen 
Univ.  ;  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford.  Passed  into 
I.  C.  P.  1883  ;  Ch.  Sec.  to  Ch.  Commsr.,  CP. 
1902-06;  Sec.  Govt,  of  India,  Commerce, 
Dept.,  1907  ;  Temp.  Mem.  of  Imp.  Council, 
1910  ;  Spl.  duty  in  S.  Africa,  1914,  with  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  Grievances  of  Indians 
within  Vn'xow.  Address  :  Nagpur. 

ROBERTSON,  Laurence;  C.S.I.;  Inspector. 
General  Pohce,  Bombay  Presidency,  1919. 
Educ:  Glasgow  Acad,  and  Universitv ; 
Ball.  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent.  I.O.S.,  1892;  Priv. 
Sec.  to  Gov,  of  Bombay,  1907-08 ;  Sec.  to 
Govt,  of  Bombay,  1908-il  ;  Adm.,  Junagadh 
State,  1911-1913.  Pohtlcal  Secretarv,  Bombay, 
1913-18.    Address :  Poona. 

ROBINSON,  Sydney  Maddock  ;  Puisne  Judge, 
Ch.  Court  of  Lower  Burma,  since  1908 ;  b. 
3  Dec.  1865.  Educ  :  Hereford  Cath.  Sch. ; 
Brasenose  Coll..  Oxford.  Called  to  Bar 
Middle  Temple,  1888;  Govt.  Adv.  and  Leg. 
Rem.  to  Punjab  Govt.  Address:  1.  Leeds 
Road,  Rangoon. 

ROBINSON,  Maj.-Gen.  William  Henry 
Banner,  C.B.  (1915),  K.H.S.  (1919),  Surgeon- 
General,  Bengal  since,  1918.  b.  7  December 
1863.  Edue. :  High  School,  Dublin  ;  Carmi- 
chael  Medical  School,:  and  R.C.S.I.  m. 
Elsie,  d.  of  the  late  W.D.  Butcher,  M.R.C.S. 
Entered  I.M.S.  1886.  Served  in  Burma 
(1886);  Chin  Hills;  Chitral ;  Waziristan 
Expedn.  :  and  with  Indian  Exped.  Force  in 
Egypt.  Dy.  Dir.  Med.  Services,  Egypt,  1914- 
17.  Hon.  Surgeon  to  the  King.  Address: 
U.  S.  Club,  Calcutta. 

BOE,  Francis  Reginald,  Judge,  Patna  High 
Court,  b.  5  Aug.  1869;  Ediic  :  Winchester; 
New  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent.  I.C.S.,  18.S8.  Ofiig. 
Judge,  Calcutta  H.  C,  1915.  Address: 
Bankipore. 

ROGERS,  LiEUT.-CoL.  Sir  Leonard,  Kt.  : 
CLE.,  F.R.S.,  M.D.,  B.S.  (London),  F.R.CP., 
F.R.C.S.,  I.  M.  S. ;  Prof,  of  Pathology,  Med. 
Coll.  Calcutta;  Pres.  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal. 
Hon.  M(  m.  of  Cam.  Phil.  Soc  b.  1868.  Educ  ; 
Plymouth  Coll. ;  St.  Mary's  Hos.,  London  ; 
Ent.  I.  M.  S.,  1893  ;  Milroy  Lecturer,  R.  C.  P., 
1907.  Pres.,  In d.  Science  Congress,  Bombay, 
1919.  Puhlicaiinns :  Numerous  Scientific 
Papers  in  medical  journals  and  Royal  Soc, 
publications.    Address :  Calcutta. 

RONALDSHAY,  Earl  of  ;  Lawrence  John 
Lumley  Dundas..  G.C.LF.,  Gov.  of  Bengal, 
since  1916 ;  e.  surv.  s.  of  1st  Marquess  of 
Zetland;  b.  11  June  1876  ;  m.  1907.  Cicelv. 
2nd  d.  of  Col.  Mervyn  Archdale,  late  12th 
Lancers  ;  one  s.  three  d.  Educ.  :  Harrow ; 
Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.  ;  Trave  lled  Ceylon,  1898; 
India,  1899-1900  ;  Persia,  1900-01  ;  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Persia,  Central  Asia,  Siberia,  1903; 
Japan,  China,  Burma,  1906-07  ;  A.D.C, 
Viceroy's  Staff,  India,  1900  ;  M.P.  (U.)  Horn- 
sey  Division,  Middlesex,  1907-16.  Address: 
Govt.  House,  Calcutta. 
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llOOS-KEPPELL,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  George, 
G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.L,  K.C.I.E.,  C.I.E.,  J.P.. 
F.R.G.S.  ;  Member  of  the  Coimcli  of  India, 
1919 ;  Ch.  Commsr.  and  Agent  to  Gov.- 
Gen.,  N.-W.  F.  Prov.,  1908-19;  Hon.  Coll. 
Khyber  Hifles,  1909;  6.  7  Sep.  1866;  joined 
Roy.  Scots  Fus.,  1886;  Capt.,1895;  Brev.  Maj., 
1899  ;  Bt.  Lt.-Col.,  1907;  transferred  to  Indian 
Staff  Corps,  1897;  served  Burmese  Exp., 
1885-89;  Tirah  Exp.,  1897-98;  commanded 
operations  against  Para  Chamkannis,  1899; 
Bazar  Valley  F.  F.  1908,  as  Ch.  Pol.  Officer, 
and  in  command  of  column  ;  holds  Svv'edish 
Military  Order  of  Sword;  employed  in  France, 
1914,  as  extra  King's  Messenger;  Pres.,  Ind. 
Branch  League  of  Mercy  ;  Knight  of  Grace, 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  191G;  Presi- 
dent, Provincial  Centre,  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association.   Address  :  India  OflHce,  London. 

ROSE,  Frederick  Campbell,  C.S.T.  (1920); 
M.I.C.E.,  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  India,  P.  W.  D. 
b.  10  November  1865.  Ediic.  :  Glenalmond 
and  Cooper's  Hill.  in.  Lucy  Hamer  Mack. 
Entered  P.  W.  .D.,  1886.  Address:  P.  W,  L>., 
Simla. 

HOUSE,  Alexander  Macdonald,  C.T.E., 
Supdt.  Works,  Delhi ;  b.  14  Sep.  1878  ;  Educ  : 
St.  Paul's  Sch.;  R.I.E.C.  Cooper's  Hill. 
Address  :  Delhi. 

ROW,  DiWAN  Bahadur  Ragunnatha  Row 
Ramachandra,  Secretary  to  Government  of 
Madras,  b.  27  September  1871.  Educ.  : 
Trivandnim  and  Presidency  College,  Madras. 
Statutory  Civil  Service,  1890-92.  Transferred 
to  Provincial  Service.  Collector,  Registrar, 
Co-op.  Credit  Societies.  Address  :  Madras. 

ROY,  Rt.  Rev.  Augustin  ;  Bishop  of  Coimba- 
tore,  since  1904 ;  b.  France,  1863.  Address : 
Catholic  Cathedral,  Coimbatore. 

ROYAL-DAW  SON,  Frederick  George, 
M.I.G.E.,  V.D.;  Chief  Engineer  with  the 
Railway  Board,  January  1919.  b.  1  June. 
1867.  m.  Rose,  d.  of  the  late  Major  Lynch. 
Educ. :  Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey,  and 
Cooper's  Hill  Appointed  Assistant  Engineer, 
State  Raiways,  1889.  Chief  Engineer,  N.  W. 
Railway,  1917.  Senr.  Government  Inspec- 
tor of  Railways,  Lucknow,  June,  1918. 
Publications :  Technical  papers  including 
Employment  of  Military  Labour  on  the 
Agra-Delhi  Chord"  and  "In- flow  of  water 
into  wells  in  the  Punjab."  Address  :  Railway 
Board,  Simla. 

RUNCHORELAL,  Sir  Girijaprasad  Chintj- 
BHAI  Madhavlal,  2nd  Bt. ;  b.  19  Apr.  1906. 

of  1st  Bt.  and  Sulochna,  d.  of  Chunilal 
Khushalrai;  S.  father  1916.  [Father  was 
first  member  of  Hindu  community  to  receive 
baronetcy.].  Heir :  none.  Address :  Shah- 
pur  House,  Ahmedabad. 

RUSSELL,  Charles  Lennox  Somerville  ; 
b.  10  July  1872.  Educ. :  Rugby ;  St.  John's 
Coll.,  Camb.;  Ent.  I.  C.  S.,  1893;  travelled 
through  Baluchistan,  Persia,  and  Central 
Asia,  overland  to  Europe  ;  Sp.  duty  in  For. 
Dept.  of  Govt,  of  India,  1908-1909  ;  Resident 
at  Indore,  1909-1912,  and  again  1913-15; 
Resident,  Baroda. 


RUTLAM,  Lt.-Coi.  H.  H.  Sir  Sajjan  Singhh, 
K.C.S.I.  Raja  Sahib  Bahadur  of  Rutlarn; 
b.  13  Jan.  1880  ;  S.  father  (?ir  Ranjit  Singhji, 
K.C.I .E.),  1893  ;  m.  1902,  d.  of  H.  H.  Rao  of 
Kutch.  State  has  area  of  1,130  sq.  miles  and 
population  of  82,497 ;  salute  of  11  guii^  ; 
descended  from  younger  branch  of  Jodhpiir 
family,  and  maintains  moral  supremacy  over 
Rajput  chiefs  in  IMalwa ;  served  Furopean 
War  (France;  1915  and  1916.  Address 
Rutlam. 

SABNIS,  RAO  Bahadur  R.  V.,  B.A.,  C.I.K  ' 
Diwan,  Kolhapur  State,  since  1898;  b.  1  Apiil 
1857;  Educ:  Rajaram  H.  S.,  Kolhapiu; 
Elphinstone  Coll.,  Bombay.  Ent.  Educ. 
Dept;  held  offices  of  Huzur  Chitnis  and  C  li. 
P».ev.  Officer,  Kolhapur  ;  Mem.  of  Royal  Soc. 
of  Arts,  East  India  Assoc.  Roy.  Asiatic  {^o. . 
Bombay  Br.  Address  :  Kolhapur. 

S  A  CHIN",  Nawab  Seedee  Ibrahim  Mohommed 
Yakut  Khan-Mubarzarut  Dawla  Nasrat 
Jung  Bahadur,  Nawab  of  ;  '  A.D.C.  ;  b. 
1886,  and  succeeded  as  an  infant  in  following 
year.  Installed  May.  1907  ;  Hon.  C.  Captain, 
1909.  State  has  area  of  49  sq.  miles,  and 
population  of  60,000 ;  salute  of  9  giins. 
Educ. :  Rajkumar  Coll.,  Rajkote;  Mayo  Coll., 
Ajmere  ;  Imp.  Cadet  Corps.  Served  G.E.A, 
in  1914-15.    Address  :  Sachin,  Surat. 

SAILANA,  H.  H.  Sir  Jeswant  Singhji  Baha- 
dur, K.C.I.E.,  Raja  of;  b.  1864;  s.  of 
Maharaj  Bhawani  Singhji,  late  Jagirdar  of 
Semlia;  adopted  by  H.  H.Raja  Duleh  Singhji. 
S.  1895;  Ednc:  Daly  Coll.,  Indore.  State 
has  area  of  450  sq.  miles,  and  population  of 
30,000  ;  salute  of  11  guns  ;  Gave  contribution 
of  Rs.  50,000  to  British  war  expenses  and 
various  charitable  funds  pertaining  to  war. 
Address  :  Sailana,  Malwa. 

ST.  JOHN,  Major  Henry  Beauchamp,  CLR.; 
Pol.  Ag.  and  Dy.  Commsr.,  Quettxi,  Peshin. 
t.  20  Aug.  1874.  Educ.  :  Sandhurst.  Ent. 
Army,  1893.    Address  :  Qiietta,. 

SAMTHAR,  H.  H.  Maharaja  Sir  Bir  Singh 
Deo,  Maharaja  of,  K.C.I.E.  ;  b.  8  Nov. 
1866 ;  S.  1896.  Address :  Samthar  Bundel- 
khand. 

SANDBROOK,  John  Arthur;  Editor  of 
The  Englishman,  Calcutta,  since  1910  ;  b.  3 
May  1876.  Educ. :  Swansea  G.  S.  Ent. 
Journalism,  1892  ;  Ch.  Asst.  Editor,  Western 
Mail,  Cardiff,  1902-10  ;  served  in  S.  African 
War.    Address  :  9,  Hare  Street,  Calcutta. 

SANDERSON,  Sir  Lancelot,  Kt.,  K.C; 
Ch.  Justice  of  Bengal,  since  1915  ;  b.  24  Oct. 
1863.  Educ. :  Elstree  ;  Harrow;  Trin.  Coll., 
Camb.  Called  to  Bar.  Inner  Temple,  1886; 
M.P.  (U.)  Appleby  Div.,  Westmorland, 
1910-15 ;  Recorder  of  Wigan,  1901-15. 
Add'-ess  :  7,  Middleton  Street,.  Calcutta. 

SANJANA,  Shams-ul-Ulema  Dastur  Darab 
Peshotan,  Senior  head  priest  of  the  Parsis, 
b.  18  November  1857.  m.  Shirinbai  RustomjJ 
B.  Badshah.  Educ. :  Elphinstone  Hign 
School,  Proprietory  School,  and  Elphinstone 
College,  Hon.  Fellow  and  Examiner  in  Avesw 
and  Pahlavi,  University  of  Bombay,  1887. 
Principal,  Sir  Jamsetji  Zarthosti  Madressa. 
Editor  and  translator,    Pahlavi  Dinkard. 
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Has  published  many  books  on  Parsi  history 
and  religion.  Address :  85,  Cumballa  Hill, 
Bombay. 

SAO,  Sir  MouNn,  K.C.I.E.,  C.I.E.,  Sawbwa  of 
Yawng  Hwe,  Burma ;  Mem.  of  Imp.  Leg. 
Council.  Adiresa  :  Yawng  Hwe,  Shan  States, 
Burma. 

SARDAH  GHOUS  BAKSH  KHAN  RAISANI, 
Sir,  K.C.T.E.,  premier  Chief  of  Sarawans, 
Baluchistan. 

SARVADHIKAKY,  Deva  PRASAD,  C.T.E. ; 
J    M.A.,  B.L.,  LL.D.,  (Aberdeen),  LL.D.  (St. 

Andrews),  Surivatna  (Navadwip)  Vedyaratna- 

kar ;  Vice-Chan.,  Calcutta  Univ.;  Mem.  of 
1  Bensral  Council ;  Edu'i. :  Rameswarpore  ; 
'  Sanskrit  Coll.,  Presidency  Coll.,  Calcutta. 
I  For  several  years  Mem.  of  Mun.  Corpn.  of 
I     Calcutta;  Mem.  of  Imp.  Lib.  Comm;  Trustee, 

Imp.  Museum  ;  Pres.,  various  literary  societies; 
I    Mem.,  B.  I.  Assoc.;  Vice-Pres.,  Calcutta  Univ. 

Inst.    Address :  20,  Suri  Lane,  Calcutta. 

[SASTRT,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Calamur 
Veeravalli   Kumarasami,   Judge,  Madras 
i,    High  Court,  since  1914.  b.  July   1870.  Educ. : 
•     Presv.  and  Law  Colls.,  Madras.  B.A.  (1890), 
':     B.   L.   (1893).    Vakil   1894.    Judge,  Small 
Causes     Court,     1905-06.     Judge,  Madras 
City  Court,  1906-12.   District  and  Sessions 
Judge,   Ganjam,   1912-14.    Member  of  the 
Rowlatt  Committee,  1918.    Address :  Kala- 
'    mur  House,  Madras^  N.  E. 

SEAL,  Brajendranath,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  George 
V.  Prof,  of  Mental  ana  Moral  Science,  Calcutta 
;  Univ.,  since;  1914;  h.  3  Sep.  1864.  Educ: 
Gen.  Asst.  Coll.  ;  (Ch.  of  Scotland) :  Calcutta 
Univ.;  Del.,  Orientalist  Congress,  Rome, 
1899 ;  opened  discussion  at  1st  Univ.  Races 
Congress,  London,  1911  ;  Mem.  Simla  Com- 
mittee for  drawing  up  Calcutta  Univ.,  Reg., 
1905.  Address:  25,  Rammolion  Shaw. Lane, 
Duff  Street,  Calcutta. 

SEGRADA,  Rt.  Rev.  Emanuele  ;  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Eastern  Burma  and  titular 
Bishop  of  Hirina,  since  1908  ;  b.  Lodi.,  1S60. 
Address :  Karen  Hills,  Toungoo,  Burma. 

■SELL,  Rev.  Canon  E.,  B.D.,  (Lambeth), 
,  D.D.,  (Edin.);  Fellow,  Madras  Univ.;  Sec. 
I  Ch.  M.  Soc,  Madras,  since  1881;  b.  1839; 
j  Educ. :  C.M.S.  Coll.,  London.  Arr.  in  India, 
\  1865;  Numerous  publications  on  the 
history  of  Islam.   Address  :  Vepcry,  Madras. 

SEN,  Jitendranath,  M.A.;  Calcutta  Univ. 
Sen.  Prof,  of  Phy.  Sc.,  City  Coll.,  since  1903 
and  of  Chem.,  Nat.  Med.  Coll.,  Calcutta ;  b. 
1875.  Educ. :  Hindu  Sch. ;  Presidency  Coll.  ; 
City  Col.  and  Sc.  Assoc.,  Calcutta.  Address  : 
25,  Muddun  Mohun  Sen's  Street,  Calcutta. 

SEN,  Narendra  Natii,  C.I.E.  (1919).  Dewan, 
Cooch  Behar  State,  b.  15  June  1858. 
Educ. :  Presidency  College,  Calcutta.  En- 
tered the  service  of  Cooch  Behar  State  as 
Sub- divisional  Magistrate,  1884.  Barrister- 
at-Law  (Grey's  Inn).  Address  :  Dewan- 
Khana,  Cooch  Behar  ;  and  80,  Lower  Circular 
Road,  Calcutta. 

SETALVAD,  RAO  BAHADUR  Chunilal  Hari 
Lal,  C.I.E. ,  Second  Presidency  Magistrate, 
Bombay.   Address :  Bombay. 


SETHNA,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Phiroze  Cursetjee, 
B.A.,  J. P.,  O.B.E.,  (1918) ;  Member,  Bombay 
Legislative  Council,  b.  8  Oct.  1866.  Secre- 
tary, Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.  of  Canada. 
Address :  Canada  Building,  Hornby  Road, 
Bombay. 

SHAFI,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Mian  Muhammad, 
Barrister  and  Advocate,  b.  10  March, 
1889.  Educ. :  Government  College  and 
Forman  Christian  College,  Lahore.  Barrister 
(Middle  Temple).  President,  All  India  Mus- 
lim League,  1913.  Trustee,  M.A.O.  College, 
Aligarh.  Member,  Punjab  Legislative  Council, 
and  Imperial  Legislative  Council.  Address  : 
Lahore. 

SHAH,  Hon  Mr.  Justice  Lallubhai  Asha- 
RAM,  M.A.,  LL.B.;  Judge  of  High  fiourt.  Bom- 
bay, since  1913  ;  b.  1873  ;  Educ.  :  Gujerat  Coll., 
Ahmedabad ;  Govt.  Law  Sch.,  Bombay. 
Address :  Malabar  Hill,  Bombay. 

SHAHPURA,  Raja  Sir  Nah.\r  Singh  Dhiraj, 
K.C.I.E. ;  b.  7  Nov.  1855  ;  S.  Shahpura  Gaddl 
by  right  of  inheritance,  1870.  Address : 
Shahpura,  Rajputana. 

SHAKESPEAR,  Alexander  Bi.ake,  C.I.E. 
Merchant ;  partner  in  firm  of  Begg,  Sutherland 
&   Co. ;    b.   1873.    Educ. :  Berkhampstead. 
Was  Sec,  Upper  India  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1905-12.    Address :  Cawnpore. 

SHAMSHER  SINGH,  SiR  Sardar.  Sardar 
Bahadur,  K.CJ.E.,  CLE.;  Ch.  Min.,  Jind 
State  ;  b.  1860.  Educ. :  Jullundur  and 
Hoshiarpur  H.  S.  and  Govt.  Coll.,  Lahore. 
Served  during  Afghan  War,  1879-80,  with 
march  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar;  Ch.  Jud.  of 
State,  High  Court,  1899-1903.  Address: 
Sangrur,  Jind  State. 

SHAMS-UL-HUDA,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
(Nawab  Sir  Syed)  K.C.I.E.,  M.A.,  B.L. ; 
Judge,  Calcutta  High  Court,  since  1917;  b. 
1864  ;  belongs  to  well-known  family  of  Syeds 
in  Tippera,  East  Bengal ;  Educ. :  Presidency 
Coll.,  Calcutta ;  Calcutta  Univ.  Commenced 
practice  as  Vakil  in  High  Court  at  Calcutta ; 
Mem.,  Bengal  Exec.  Council,  1912-17 ;  Vice- 
Pres.,  Bengal  Exec.  Council,  April- June  1917; 
held  office  of  Sec.  of  Bengal  Prov.  Moslem 
League  and  that  of  Bengal  Landholders 
Assoc.  Pres.,  All-India  Modem  League,  1912. 
Address  :  220-2,Lower  Circular  Road,  Calcutta. 

SHARFUDDIN,  HoN.  Mr.  Justice  Syed; 
ex.  Judge  of  Patna  High  Court ;  Mem. 
of  Exec.  Council,  Lt.-Gov.  of  Behar,  since 
1917  ;  b.  Neora,  10  Sept.  1856 ;  Educ. : 
Patna  Coll.  Called  to  Bar.  1880;  Puisne 
Judge,  Calcutta,  1907-15:  Mem.  of  Senate 
of  Calcutta  Univ.,  1904 ;  Bengal  Council, 
1905  ;  Pres.  of  All  India  Md.  Educ.  Confce., 
1906.    Address  :  High  Court,  Patna. 

SHARP,  Henry,  C.S.I.,  CLE.,  Kt.  of  Grace, 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalam.  M.A.; 
Educ.  Commsr.  with  Govt,  of  India  in  Educ. 
Dept..  since  1915;  Mem.  Imp.  Council;  6.1 
June  1869  ;  Educ.  :  Rugby;  New  Coll.,  Oxford. 
I.E.S.  1894,  in  C.  P.,  Dir.  of  Pub.  Inst.,  E.B. 
and  Assam,  1906-10;  Publications:  "Rural 
schools  in  the  C  P."  '*  Progress  of  edu- 
cation in  India,  1907-12,  sixth  quinquennial 
re^^ew."  ditto,  seventh  quinquennial  review, 
1912-1917,    Address:  Simla  and  Delhi. 
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SHASTRT,  Prabhu  Dutt,  Ph.D.  (Kiel),  B.  Sc. 
Litt.  Hum.  (Oxon.),  M.A.  B.T.,  Hon.  M.O.L. 
(Punjab) ;  I.E.S. ;  Sen.  Prof,  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Phil,  in  Presidency  Coll.  Calcutta,  since 
1912  ;  b.  20  June  1885  ;  Educ. :  Universities 
of  Lahore,  Oxford,  Kiel,  Bonn,  and  Paris. 
Del.  to  and  Sectional  Pres.  at  4th  Int.  Consress 
of  Philosophy  held  at  Bolosrna,  1911 ; 
Head  of  Dept.  of  Philosophy,  since  1912, 
Calcutta  Univ.  Lect.  in  Phil,  and  Sanskrit, 
1912-15  ;  invited  to  lecture  in  Universities  of 
Txeneva,  Florence  and  Rome,  1913-14.  Pub- 
licatinns :  several  works  and  articles  on 
philosophical,  educational,  literary,  religious 
and  social  subjects.  Address  Presidency 
College,  Calcutta  ;  Bellevue,  Lahore. 

SIDaWICK.  CHARLES  Kater  Dury  D.S.O.; 
Dist.  Loco,  and  Carr.  and  Wagon  Supdt. 
B.  B.  C.  I.  Ry. ;  6. 12  July  1873  ;  Educ.  : 
Rottingdean  :  Winchester.  Served  appren- 
ticeship, L.  and  N.  W.  B.  Co.  at  Crewe,  1892- 
95;  served  Boer  W  ar  (D.S.O.) ;  Address :  B. 
B.  &  C.  I.  Railway,  Bombay. 

SIKKIM,  Maharaja  of,  H.  H.  Maharata 
Trashi  Namgyal  ;  b.  26  Oct.  1893 ;  s.  of 
late  Maharaja  F^ir  Thotub  Ramgyal,  K.C.T.E., 
of  Sikkim.  Educ. :  Mayo  Coll.,  Ajmer ;  St. 
Paul's  Sch..  Dariceling.  Address  :  ThQ  Palace, 
Gangtok,  Sikkim. 

SlIMLA,  Archbishop  of,  since  1911,  Most  Rev. 
Anselm,  E.  J.  Kenkaly  ;  b.  1804.  Ent. 
Franciscan  Order,  1879 ;  Priest,  1887 ; 
Guardian  of  Franciscans,  Crawley,  Stissex, 
1899 ;  Minister,  Provincial  for  England, 
1902  ;  first  Rector  of  the  Franciscan  College, 
Cowley,  Oxford,  1900  ;  elected  life  member  of 
Oxford  Union,  1907 ;  Detinitor-General  re- 
presenting English-speakimz  provinces  :  Visi- 
tator- General,  Irish  Province,  1910.  Address  : 
Archbishop's  Hon^e,  Simla. 

SIMONSEN,  John  Lionel,  F.I.C.  ;  D.Sc. 
(Manch.) ;  Prof,  of  Chem.  Presidency  , 
Madras  ;  Dy.  Controller,  Ind.  Man.  Board  , 
b.  22  Jan.  1884  :  Educ.  :  Manchester  G.  S. 
and  Univ.;  Pres.,  Chem.  Section.  Ind.  Sc. 
Congress  ;  1917.  Address  :  Simla  and    Delhi.  | 

SIMPSON,  Sir  Clement  Bell,  Kt.  ;  Manager 
of  Binnv  &  Co.,  Madras  ;  b.  Madras,  25  July 
1866  ;  Educ. :  Locker  s  Park  ;  Rugby.  Went 
to  Binny  &  Co.,  Madras,  1886;  partner, 
1890;  Mem.,  Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
sometime  Trustee  of  Madras  Port  Trust; 
Director,  Bank  of  Madras,  and  Director  of 
local  Cotton  Manufacturing  Companies. 
Address:  c-o  Binny  &  Co.,  Madras. 

SIMPSON,  George  Clarke,  F.R.S,,  D.Sc.  ; 
Controller,  Indian  ;Munitions  Board  ;  b.  Derby; 
1878.  Edue. :  Diocesan  Sch.,  Derby  ;  Owens 
Coll.,  Manchester  ;  Gottingen.  Scientific  Asst., 
Meteorological  Office,  London,  1905  ;  joined 
staff  of  Indian  Meteorological  Department, 
1906  ;  Physicist,  British  Antarctic  Exp.,  1910- 
12.  ^(^rf/-^;ss* ;  Munitions  Board,  Simla  and 
Delhi. 

SINGH,  Lt.-Col.  Bawa  Jiwan,  CLE.  (1918), 
Inspector- General  of  Prisons,  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  since  1912.  b.  6  May  1863,  Educ.  : 
Government  and  Medical  Colleges,  Lahore  and 
St.  Thomas'  Hospital  Medical  Schools,  London. 
Joined    I.M.S.    1891.    Served    in  Military 


Department  to  1896.  Ci\il  Surgeon,  Meiktil 
1896.  I.G.  of  Prisons,  E.  Bengal  and  Assai 
1909.  Address  :  Patna,  Bihar  and  Orissa. 
SINGH,  Kunwar  Maharaj,  CLE.;  b.  17  Ms 
1878.  Educ. :  Harrow ;  Ball.  Coll.  Oxfor 
Bar-at-law,  Middle  Temple.  1902  ;  Ent.  Pro 
C  S.  U.  P.  as  Dy.  Coll.  1904  ;  S?n.  Asst.  Sc 
to  Govt,  of  India,  Dept.  of  Education,  191 
Mag .  and  Coll.  of  Hamirpur,  U.P.,  191 

SINGH,  SIR  Rameshar,  G.CI.E.;  Mahara 
Bahadur  of  Darbhanga ;  Mem.  Exec.  Counc 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  since  1912  ;  Mem.  of  Im 
Council,  1899-1900;  b.  16  Jan.  1860;  S. 
Maharaja  Bahadur  Sir  Lakshnipshwar  Sing 
G.CI.E.;  Educ.:  Queen's  Coll.  Benares 
privately;  Life-Pres.,  Behar  Landholde 
A=soc.  Maithel  Mahasabha,  Bharat  Dharn 
Mahammandal,  and  also  Pres.  Hindu  Uni 
Soc. ,  Behar  Panchayat  Assoc.  etc. ;  Addresi 
Darbhanga,  and  Ranchi. 

SINGH,  Lt.-Col.  Maharaj,  Sir  Sri  Bhairu 
Bahadur,  K.CS.I..  CS.I.,  A.D.C;  Vice^ 
Pres.  and  Pol.  Mem.  cf  State  Council ;  b. 
18"9  ;  s.  of  Maharaj  Sri  Khet  Singh,  and  c.  of 
Maharajah  of  Bikaner.  Educ. :  Mayo  Coll., 
Ajmer.    Address :  Bikaner. 

SINGH,  Prince  Victor  D.  .see  Duleep  Singh. 

SINHA,  Narendra  Prasanna  ;  Major,  I.M.S., 
retired ;  Consulting  Physician  ;  Mem.,  Advi- 
sory  Council,  India  Office  ;  b.  20  Sept.  1858. 
Educ:  Calcutta;  Univ.  Coll.,  London.  Ent. 
I.M.?.,  1886 ;  retired  1905. 

SINHA,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Sachchidananda, 
Barrister  practising  at  Patna.  b.  10  Novem- 
ber, 1871.  m.  Srimati  Radhika,  d.  of  the 
late  Mr.  Siva  Ram,  of  Lahore.  Educ. : 
Patna  College  and  City  College,  Calcutta. 
Called  to  the  Bar  (Middle  Temple)  1893. 
Advocate,  Calcutta  High  Court,  1893, 
Allahabad  High  Court,  1896.  Founded  and 
since  edited  Tbe  HMustan  Review,  1899. 
Member,  Imperial  Legislative  Council.  Publi- 
cation :  ' '  The  partition  of  Bengal  or  the 
separation  of  Behar."  Address :  Patna, 
Behar  :  and  7,  Elgin  Road,  Allahabad. 

SINHA,  Lord  S^tyendra  Pra^sana,  1st 
Baron,  P.C.,  K.C, ;  Under  Sec.  of  State  for 
India,  1919;  raised  to  Peerage  (1st  Indian) ;  b. 
1864  ;  Educ. :  Birbhoom  Zilla  Sch.;  Presidency 
Coll.  Calcutta;  Lincoln's  Inn;  called  to  Bar, 
1886 ;  Barrister,  Calcutta  H.  C ;  Standing 
Counsel,  Govt,  of  India,  190o  ;  Adv.  Gen., 
Bengal,  1907-1917  ;  Rewesentative  of  India  in 
Imp.  War  Confce.,  1917  and  in  191S  ;  Freeman 
of  City  of  London,  1917  ;  App.  Representative 
of  India  at  Peace  Conference.  Address  :  India 
Office,  London. 

SIRMUR,  His  Highness  Raja  Amar  Park.v?h 
Bahadur,  Chief  of ;  K.CS.I.,  Address : 
Sirmur,  Nahan. 

SIROHI,  H.  H.  Maharaja  Dhit^at,  Maharao 
Sir  Kesri  Singh  Bahadur,  K.CS.L,  G.CL15.; 
b.  20  June  1857  ;  S.  1875  ;  Address  :  Sirohi. 
Rajputana. 

SITAMAU,  H.  H.  Sir  Ra.ja  Ram  Singh,  Raja 
Of--,  K.CT.E.  ;  b.  1880  ;  descended  from  Rathor 
Hou-e  of  Kachi  Baroda ;  Educ.  :  Daly  Coll., 
Indore.  Hindi  and  San&krit  poet,  and  keen 
student  of  Science  and  ancient  and  modern 
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philosophy.  S.  by  selection  by  Govt,  of  India 
in  default  of  direct  issue,  1000.  Address: 
Sitamau. 

SLOCOCK,  Francis  Sim'.tel  Aifrk^),  C.I.E., 
Kduc. :  Marlborouili  ;  Trinity  Col;., Oxford, 
Fnt  .I.C.S.,  1889 ;  served  Madras  and  CP.. 

I  Ch.  Sec."  Cli.  to  Comnisr.  1006  ;  Inspr.-Genl; 
of  Police,  CP.  1908-14  Sp.  duty,  Govt,  of 
India,  Home  Dept.,  1014-16.  Ch.  Sec  to  Ch. 
Commsr.,  C  P.  and  Addl.  Mem.,  Imp.  Leg. 

^   Council.    Address :  Nagpur. 

j^LY,  Sir  Frank  George,  K.CS.I.  :  Commsr., 
Nagpur.  Educ. :  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent. 
I.CS.,  188.5;  Insp.-Gcn.  of  Asric.,  1001-05; 
Mem.  of  Roy.  Commsn.  on  Indian  Services 
1012.  Mem.  of  Franchise  Committee  (Reforms 
Schence)  1018-19. 

SMITH,  Rev.  George  Herbert,  M.A.  (Oxon); 
Prin.  of  S.P.G.  Theological  Coll..  Madras  ; 
Sec,  of  Madras  Diocesan  Committ(  e  of  S.P.G., 
since  1001  ;  Hon.  Canon  of  St.  George's 
Cathedral,  Madras,  since  1010;  Incuml»ent 
of  St.  Thomas'  Church,  San  Thome,  Madras  ; 
6.  31  Aug.  18'1  ;  Eduxi :  Richmond  Sch..  Yorks  ; 
Queen's  Coll.,  Oxford.  J.f^o/rf'ss :  Suli van's 
Gardens,  Royapettah,  Madras, 

3MITH,  Lt.-Cot,.  John  Manners,  V.C,  C.I.E., 
C.V.O.;  Pol.  Dept.,  Govt,  of  India;  Ch. 
Commsr.,  Ajmer-Merwara ;  b.  Lahore, 
30  Aug.  Educ. :  Trin.  Coll.,  Stratford-on 
Avon ;  King  Edward  VI.  Sch.,  Norwicl  , 
Sandhurst.  Ent.  Army,  1883 ;  admitted 
Pol.  Dept.  1887  ;  accompanied  Sir  Mortimer 
Durand  on  Missions  to  Sikkim,  1888,  and 
Kabul,  1803 ;  held    Pol.   appointments  in 

,   Kashmir,   Bundhelkand,    Balucliistan,  Raj- 

-  putana,  and  Nepal,  1880-1013 ;  served  in 
N.-W.  F.  Exp. ;  capture  of  Nilt  Poution  (V.C); 

j  Address  :  Ajmer. 

■JORABTI,  Cornelia  ;  Legal  Advi-:er  to  Pur- 
dahnishins,  Court  of  Wards,  Bengal,  Behar 
and  Orissa,  and  Assam,  and  Consulting 
Counsel.  Educ. :  Somerville  Coll,  Oxford, 
Lee  and  Pembcrtons,  Lincon's  Inn  Fields, 
London  ;  Biichelor  of  Civil  Law,  Examination 
Oxford,  1803  ;  obtained  special  privileges, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  1003  ;  propounded  in 
1902  scheme,  to  India  Office,  for  connecting 
Lady  Counsel  with  Prov.  Exec.  Govts,  of 
India ;  in  1004  app.  by  Govt,  of  Bengal 
to  position  she  now  holds.  Address:  Board 
of  Revenue,  Calcutta. 

SPENCER,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Charles 
Gordon,  I.CS. ;  Puisne  Judge  of  Madras  High 
Court,  since  1014  ;  b.  23  Feb.  1860.  Educ.  : 
Marlborough  ;  Keble  Coll.,  Oxford  ;  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Ent.  I.C.S..  1888;  Address:  Weston, 
Haddows  Road,  Nungumbaukum,  Madras. 

SPRING,  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Joseph  Edward, 
K.CI.E.,  CLE.  ;  Mem.,  Madras  Council, 
M.A. I.,  honoris  causa  and  L. C.E.Trinity  Coll., 
Dublin ;  late  Mem.  of  Council  of  Inst,  of 
Civil.  Engrs.;  is  Mem.  of  Inst,  of  Mech.  Engrs.; 
and  of  American  Soc.  C.E.;  Chairman  and 
Ch.  Eng.  of  Madras  Port  Trust;  Consult. 
Eng.  to  Port  of  Chittagong ;  b.  20 
Jan.  1840.  Educ:  Middleton  Sch. 
Co.  Cork;  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin.  Ent. 
Ind.  Govt.  Eng.  Service,  1870.  Publications  : 
has  written  on  teclmical  education  on  light 


railways  of  local  interest,  and  on  the  training 
and  control  of  great  rivers.  Address : 
Madras . 

STANDEN,  Bertram  Prior,  CLE'  Commsr., 
Bihar  Div.,  C.  P.,  since  1015  ;  b.  1867  ;  Educ.  : 
Uppingham,  Trinity  Coll.,  Camb.  Ent.  I.C.S., 
1886.  Ch.  Sec.  to  Ch.  Commsr.  1008-11;  Mem., 
Prov.  Leg.  Council.  Address  :  Amraoti. 

STEIN,  Sir  Aurel,  K.CI.E. ,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt. 
(Hon.  Oxon.),  B.  Sc.  (Hon.  Camb.^ ;  Supdt., 
Indian  Archaeological  Survey  on  special 
duty  ;  b.  Budapest,  26  Nov.  1862  ;  Educ.  : 
Budapest  and  Dresden  ;  studied  Oriental 
Languages  and  Antiquities  at  Vienna  and  % 
Tiibingen  Universities  and  in  England.  App. 
to  I.  E.  S.  as  Prin.  of  Calcutta  Madrasah, 
1800  ;  carried  out  archaeological  explorations 
for  Indian  Govt. in  Chinese  Turkestan,  1000. — • 
and  in  (\  Asia  and  W.  China,  1006-08  ;  trans- 
ferred to  Archaeological  Survey,  1000  ;  carried 
out  geographical  and  archaeological  explora- 
tions in  C  Asia  and  Persia,  1013-16. 
Address :  Srinagar. 

STEPHENSON,  Lt-Col.,  John,  I.M.S,  CLE. 
1919 ;  Prin.,  Govt.  Coll.,  Lahore,  since  1012  ; 
b  Padham,  Lanes,  1871  :  Educ  :  Burnlcv 
G.  S.  Manchester  Univ.  B.Sc.  (Lend.)  1800; 
M.B.,  Ch.  B.,  (Manch.)  1803;  M.B.  (Lond.) 
1804;  F.R.C,  (Eng.)  1005:  D.Sc.  (Lond.) 
1000;  F.R.S.E.  1012;  joined  I.M.S.,  1805. 
Address  :  Lahore. 

STEPHENSON,  HUGH  Lansdown,  CLE., 
I.CS.;  b.  London,  8  Apr.  1871.  Educ: 
Westminster;  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Ent. 
I.C.S.,  1805  ;  Sec.  to  Board  of  Rev.,  Calcutta; 
Fin.  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  Bengal. ;  A'ldl.  Sec,  Pol 
Dept.  Address:  Writers'  Buildings,  Calcutta. 

STEVENS,  Lt.-Col.  Cecil  Robert,  I.M.S., 
M.D.,  B.S.,  Lond.,  F.R.CS.  Eng.;  Prof 
of  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery,  Medical 
Coll.,  Calcutta;  b.  14  Mar.  1867.  Educ: 
Malvern  ;  Univ.  Cx)ll.,  London;  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's. Address:  5,  ]\liddleton  Street, 
Calcutta. 

STEVENSON-MOORE,  SIR  CHARLES  JAMES, 
K.CI.E.  (1020) ;  CV.O.,  I.CS.  ;  Mem.  of 
Board  of  Rev.,  Bengal,  since  1014 ;  b. 
1866 ;  Educ:  Felsted  Sch.  Essex ;  Em- 
manuel Coll.,  Canib.  Joined  I.CS.,  1885  : 
Ch.  Sec,  Govt,  of  Bengal,  1010;  Mem.,  Prov- 
Leg.,  Council,  since  1015. 

STEWART,  Alexander  Carmichael,  M.V.O.  , 
Dy.  Insp.  Gen.,  Indian  Police,  since  1000, 
Educ  :  privately.    Address  :  Simla. 

STEWART,  Sir  Francis  Hugh,  Kt.,  CLE., 
M.A.,  (Oxon.) ;  partner  in  Gladstone,  Wyllie 
and  Companv,  Merchants,  J-ondon  and 
Calcutta ;  b.  Nov,  1860.  Educ  :  Harrow ; 
Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford.  Amateur  Golf 
Champion  of  India,  1807  ;  Pres.,  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1015  ;  Mem.  of  Bengal 
Council,  1011-12,  1014  ;  Imp.  Council,  1015  ; 
Sheriff  of  Calcutta,  1014.  Address  :  5,  Council 
House  Street,  Calcutta. 

iSTILL,  Charles,  C.I.F.  ;  Lidigo  Planter;  b. 
1840.  Educ:  privately.  Address:  Sathi 
Factory,  Chumparun, 
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STIRLING,  George  Claudius  Beresford, 
CLE.  ;  Siipdt.  and  Pol.  Officer,  S.  Shan  States, 
since  1910;  b.  1861  ;  Ent.  Burma  Pol.  Dept., 
1888.  Address :  Taunggyi,  S,  Shan  State:-, 
Burma. 

STOKES,  Hopetoun  Gabriel,  CLE.,  B.A. 
Dy.  Sec,  Govt,  of  India,  Fin.  Dept.,  1911-13  ' 
Fin.  Mem.,  Imp.  D^lhi  Committee,  1913-15  5 
Priv.  Sec.  to  Gov.  of  Madras,  1915.  Pol.  Ag., 
Banganapelle,  Madras;  Educ.  Clifton  ;  Oriel 
Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent.  LCS.  1895.  Address: 
c-o  Binny  &  Co.,  Madras. 

STONEY,   Edward   Waller,   CLE.,  M.E., 
^     M.I.CE. ;  M.  Inst.  CE. ;  late  Ch .  Eng.  of 
▼     Madras  Hy.  (retired),  1904  ;  Fellow,  Madras 
Univ.    Address  :  Tiie  Gables,  Coonoor. 

STRANGMAN,  Sir  THOMAS  Joseph,  Kt.  (1920): 
B.A.,  LL.B.;  Adv.  Genl.,  Bombay:  6.7Jannarv 
1873;  Edac. :  Charterhouse  and  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge.  Called  to  Bar  at  Middle  Temple, 
1896 ;  admitted  as  Adv.  of  Bombay  H.C. 
1896  ;  acted  as  Ch.  Presy,  Magte. ,  Bombay, 
from  June  1901  to  May  1902  ;  acted  as  Admr. 
Genl.  and  Official  Trustee,  Bombay,  May  1902 
to  Nov.  1903;  Adv.  Genl,  Bombay,  Oct.  1906 
to  April  1915  and  from  Nov.  1916.  Address  : 
Malabar    Hill,  Bombay. 

STREET,  Lt.-Col.  Ashton,  M.B.,  F.R.CS.  ; 
Prin.  and  Prof,  of  Surgery,  Grant  Medical 
Coll. ;  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Bombay 
Univ.  b.  1864  ;  Ednc. :  Downing  Coll.,  Cam. 
Address  :    Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay. 

STKINGFELLOW,  Henry  Parker;  Tilanager, 
Bank  of  India,  Ltd.,  Bombay;  b.  22  Sept. 
1862 ;  Ednc.  :  Brighton  G.S.  London  and 
County  Bank,  Lombard  Street,  London, 
1882-1890  ;  Alliance  Bank  of  Simla,  Ltd., 
1890-1906 ;  and  Manager,  Bank  of  India, 
Ltd.,  since  1906.  Pubiicatinns :  Notes  on 
Banking  Practice  in  India.  Address  :  Nepean 
Sea  Road,  Malabar  Hill,  Bombay. 

STUART,  Louis,  LCS. ;  1st  Add.  Jud.  Commsr., 
Oudh,  since  1914  ;  12  March  1870  ;  Edtic.  : 
Charterhouse  ;  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent. 
LCS.,  1891  ;  Jud.  Sec.  to  Govt,  and  nom. 
as  Mem.  of  U.P.  Council,  1910-12.  Address : 
Lucknow. 

STUART,  Murray,  D.Sc.  (Birm.),  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
F.G.S.,  F.C.S. ;  Geo!.  Sur.  of  India,  since 
1914  ;  Prof,  of  Geol.  in  Poona  Coll.  of  Engng., 
Bombay,  in  addition  to  other  duties  since 
June  1916 ;  />.  5  Nov.  1882.  Ednc.  :  King 
Edward's  H.  S.,  Birmingham,  and  Birmingham 
Univ.  :  I.E.S.,  as  Prof,  of  Geol.,  Presidency 
Coll.,  Madras,  1911-14.    Address  :  Poona. 

STUART,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Robert  Charles 
Ochiltref,  K.CS.L,  CS.L;  Mem.  Ind. 
Munitions  Board  since  1917 ;  b.  22  Aug. 
1861.  Educ:  Woolwich.  Ent.  R.  A..  1880 ; 
I.  O.  D.,1889;  Dir.  Gen.  of  Ordnance,  India, 
1911-17.    Addr-ss :    Forest  Hill,  Simla. 

SUBRAMANIA  IYER,  SiR  Subbayyer, 
K.C.T.E. ;  retired  Judge  of  Madras  High 
Court ;  b.  1842.  Address :  Beach  House, 
Mylapur,  Madras. 

SUDBOROUGH,  Prof.  John  Joseph,  Ph.D., 
D.Sc,  F.I.C;  Prof,  of  Org.  Cliem.,  Ind. 
Inst,  of  Sc. ;  6.  Birmingham,  1869.   Educ.  : 


King  Edward's  Sch.  Camp  Hill,  Birmingha^ 
Mason  Coll.,  Birmingham  ;  Univ.  of  Heid 
berg  ;  Owen's  Coll.,  Manchester,  D.Sc.  Lond 
Late  Prof,  of  Chem.  and  Dean  of  Fac.  of 
Univ.  Coll.  of  AVales,  Aberystwyth.  Addrei 
Bangalore. 

SUKHIA,  Dr.  Nadirshaw  H.  E.,  L.M.  & 
L.V.  Sc.  (Spl.);  F.R.S.T.  (Lond).,  Ml 
Councillor  (1901) ;  J.P.  (1911) ;  Hon.  Prei 
Magte.  (1913) ;  Del.,  the  Parsi  Chief  Mai 
monial  Court  (1916).  Physician  and  Sanitaria 
b.  26  May  1860;  Ednc:  Bombay;  Univ.  Me 
Examr.,  Bombay  Univ.  1895 ;  Lecturer 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Govt.  Vet.  Co 
Con.  Vet.  Surgn. ;  Assist.  Surgn.,  Indi 
Medical  S.-rvice  ;  Med.  Officer  in  chai 
of  H.  H.  e>:-King  Theebaw  of  Burma  and  Su 
and  Ag.  Civil  Surgn.,  Ratnagiri;  Mei 
Standing  Committee,  J^ombay  Mun.  Col 
(1911  to  1918);  Address:  Sukhia  Buildin 
Cowasji  Patel    Street,  Bombay. 

SUNTH,  Maharana  Sri  Jorawarsini 
Gulabsinghji,  Raja  of;  b.  24  March  183 
fS".  1896  ;  Address  :  Sunth,  Kantha. 

SUTHERLAND,  LiEUT.-CoL.  David  Water 
CLE.,  I.M.S. ;  Prin.  and  Prof,  of  Mediciii 
iMed.  Coll.,   Lahore,  and  Dean,  Med.  Fa 
Punjab   Univ.;  b.  Australia,    18  Dec.  187 
Educ. :  Melbourne  and  Edinburgh  Univ.  i\r.D., 
Edin.  M.B.,    CM.    Edin.  M.R.C.P.,  Loud, 
F.R.S.,  Edin.,  Fell. ;  Roy.  ?oc. ,  Med.,  London. 
Address  :  Egerton  Road,  Lahore. 

SYED,  Sir  Ali  Imam,  K.CS.L,    CS.I.  .  ■  - 
Law  Mem.  of  Viceroy's  Council ;  6.  11  i 
1869.    Called  to  Bar,  Middle  Temple,  1 
Address  :  Patna. 

TAGORE,  Abanindra  Nath,  CLE.;  Mm; 
Prin..  Govt.  Sch.  of  Art,  Calcutta,  since  1905, 
Zemindar  of  Shazitdpur,  Bengal ;  b.  1871. 
Educ. :  Sanskrit  Coll.,  Calcutta,  and  at  home. 
Designed  Mcmoral  Address  to  Lady  Curzon; 
Casket  presented  to  King  by  Corp.  of  Calcutta, 
1911  ;  principal  work  consists  in  reviving 
School  of  Indian  Art.  Address:  5,  Dwar- 
kanath  Tagorc's  Lane,  Calcutta. 

TAGORE,  Maharaja  Bahadur  Sir  Prodyot 
Coomar,  Kt.  ;  b.  17  September  1873. 
Educ:  Hindu  Sch.,  Calcutta;  afterwards 
privately  :  Slierifl  of  Calcutta,  1909  ;  Trustee, 
Victoria  Mem.  Hall ;  'Cru^tcc,  Indian  Museum; 
Mem.  of  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal  ;  formerly 
Mem.,  Bengal  Coimcil.   Address  :  Calcutta,. 

TAGORE,  Sir  Rabindranath,  Kt.,  D.bit. 
(Calcutta  Univ.) ;  b.  1861  ;  Educ  :  privately. 
Lived  at  (^alcutta  first;  went  to  country 
at  age  of  24  to  take  charge  of  his  father's 
estates  ;  there  he  wrote  many  of  his 
works  ;  at  age  of  40  founded  school  at  Shantini- 
ketan,  Bolpur :  this  has  been  his  life-work 
ever  since  ;  vi-.ited  England,  1912,  and  trans- 
lated some  of  his  Bengali  works  into  English; 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  1913.  Publi- 
cations :  In  Bengali — about  30  poetical 
works,  and  28  prose  works ,  including  novels 
short  stories,  essays,  sermons,  dramas,  etc. 
In  English— Gitanj ali.  The  Gardener,  blid- 
hana,  The  Crescent  Moon,  Chitra,  The  King 
of  (,he  Dark  Chamber ;  Tne  Post  Office, 
a  Play,  1914;  Fruit  Gathenng  ;  Nationalism, 
1917.   Address:  Shan tinike tan,  Bolpur. 
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lASADDUK  RASUL  KHAN,  RAJA  SiR. 
k'.C.P.I. ;  Taluqdar  of  Jahangirabad  ,  Mem. 
oi  IT.P.  Council;  Mem.  B.  I.  Assoc.,  Oudh; 
A  ddress :  Bara  Banki. 

XATA,  Sir  Dorabji  Jamsetji,  Kt.,  J.R 
sen.  partner,  Tata  f^ons  tfe  Co.;  b.  27  Aug. 
1859  ;  s.  of  late  Jam^etji  Nu^.servanji  Ta,ta,  m. 
1898,  Meherbai,  d.  of  H.  J.  Bhabha,  Educ.  : 
Cains  Coll.,  Carab  ;  Bombay  Univ.  Address: 
Waudby  Road,  Bombay. 

TAVEGGIA,  Rt.,  Rev.  Santino  ;  Bishop  of 
Krishnagar,  since  1906  ;  b.  Italy,  1855.  Went 
to  India,  1879.  Address  :  Krishnagar. 
TAW  SETN  KO,  C.I.E.,  I.S.O.,  Supdt.,  Archseo- 
:  logical  Survey,  Burma  Circle;  Exror.  in 
Chinese,  Burma,  since  1906  ;  b.  7  Dec.  1864  ; 
Ediw. :  Christ's  Coll.,  Camb  ;  Burmese  and  Pali 
Lecturer,  Rangoon  Coll.,  1882-85  ;  Asst.  Sec. 
to  Govt,  of  Burma,  1885-92 ;  Burmese 
Lecturer,  Cambridge,  1892-93.  Address: 
Mandalay. 

TEG  ART,  Charles  Auqustus,  C.T.E.,  M.V.O.; 

Indian  Police  ;  olliciated  as  Dv.  Insp.-Gen.  of 

Police,  Calcutta  ;  b.  1881  ;     Ediic. :  Portora 
!   Royal    Sch.,    Etmiskillen  ;    Trinity  Coll. 
•Dublin.  Joined  Indian  Police,  1901. 
TEHRI,  n.  H.  Raja  Narendra  Shah  Sahab 

Bahadur,  of  Tehri-Garhwal  State  ;  b.  3  Aug, 
■   1898.    Succeeded  1913.    Ednc. :  Mayo  Coll., 

Ajmere,  ^c/irm  ;  Tehri-Garhwal  State. 

TIIACKERSEY,  SIR  VlTHALDAS  DaMODHER' 
'  Kt.,  J.P.  ;  raillowner  ;  b.  1  Dec.  13/3;  Educ. : 
1   Elphinstone  Coll.,  Bombay;  controls  five  of 

largest  cotton  mills  in  Bombay;  Mem.  of 

Bombay  Council,  1903-10;  Pres.  of  Bombay 
i   Corp.,  1907  ;  Chairman  of  Millowners'  Assoc.; 

Pres.  of  Industrial  Confce.,  Calcutta,  1906; 
.   Dir.  of  many  Joint-Stock  Compani-s  ;  Mem. 

of    Imp.     Council;     1,910-13.  Address: 

Mahaluxmi,  Bombay. 

THAKUR,  Rao  Bahadur  Kashinath  Keshar, 
I.S.O.  ;  Sen.  Div.  and  S  >ss.  Judge,  Nagpur, 
since  1911  ;  b.  15  Feb.  1800.  Educ. :  Sangor 
and  Jubbulpore  H.  S. ;  Muir  Central  Coll., 
Allahabad.    Address :  Nagpur. 

THOMPSON,  Lt.-Col.  Cyril  Powney,  C.B.E., 
Commissioner,  Multan  Division,  b.  21  Aug. 
1861.  m.  Mary  Alice  Helen  (M.B.E.),  d. 
of  Lt.  Gen.  R.  C.  Clifford,  C.B.  Ediic\  : 
Charterhous.i  and  Sandhurst.  Joined  Wilts. 
Regiment,  1885.  3rd  Sikhs,  P.F.F.,  1888. 
Punjab  (Commission,  1889.  Address :  Multan, 
Punjab. 

THOMPSON,  Herbert,  C.S.I. ;  T.C.S.,  Burma; 
b.  2  Oct.  1870.  Educ. :  St.  Peter's  Sch.,  York  ; 
Trinity  Coll.,  Cam. :  App.  I.C.S.  1889  ;  has  held 
appointments  as  Ch.  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  Burma, 
ana  Fin.  Com m sr.,  Burma.  Address:  Ran- 
goon. 

THOMPSON,  The  Hon.  Mr.  John  Perronet, 
C.S.I.  (1919; :  Ch.  Sec.  to  the  Govt,  of  the 
Punjab  and  Member  of  the  Punjab  Legislative 
Council,  b.  8  March  1873.  m.  Ada  Lucia. 
d.  of  the  late  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Litt.  D.  Senr! 
Fellow,  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin.  Educ. :  Leeds 
Gr.  Sch.  and  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.  1st 
Class  Classical  Tripos.  President  of  the 
Union  (1895).  Entered  I.C.S.,  1897.  Revenue 
Sec.  to  Punjab  Govt.,  1913.   Ch.  Sec.  1916. 


Member  of  Indian  Leg.  Council,  1918.  Mem- 
ber of  Reforms  Oomniittee,  1918-19.  Address  : 
Lahore,  or  U.  S.  Club,  Simla. 

THORNTON,  Hugh  Aylmer,  C.I.E.,  E.A., 
I.C.S. ;  Supdt.  N.  Shan  States,  since  1909. 
Educ. :  Cheltenham  ;  Christ  Church,  Oxford 
(B.A.).  Ent.  I.C.S.,  1895.  Address:  The 
Rosidency,  Laihio,  N.  Shan  States. 

THULRAI,  TALUQDAR  OF,  RANA   SIR  SHEORiJ 

Singh  Bahadur  op  Khajurgaon,  K.C.I.E,  ; 
Rai  Bareli  Di.-;trict ;  b.  1865  ;  m.  1st,  d.  of 
Babu  Amarjit  Singh,  v.  b.  of  the  Raja  of 
Majhonli ;  2nd,  d.  of  Raja  Somesurdatt  Singh, 
a  Raja  of  Kundwar;  3rd,  d.  of  the  Raja  of 
Bijapur  District.  Educ. :  Govt.  H.  S.,  Rai 
Bareli.  S.  father,  1897  ;  desc?nded  from 
King  Sahvahan,  whose  Sumvat  Era  is  current 
in  India.  Heir :  Kunwar  Lai  Eima  Natti 
Pingh  Bahadur.  Address :  Thulrai,  Khajur- 
gaon. 

TIGHE,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Michael  Joseph, 
K.C.M.G.  (1910)  ;  CLE.  (1912) ;  C.B.  (1911)  ; 
D.S,0.  (1889)  G.O.C.  6th  Division,  b.  21 
May,  1864.  Educ.  :  Sandhurst.  Joined 
Leinster  Keciiniont,  188:'>  ;  Served  in  Burmese 
War,  Red  Kan  ii  l']x|>r(l,,  f'hhi-Lushai  Exped., 
Chin  Hills,  i;.  Aliicv,  (1895),  Uganda, 
Mekran,  European  war  (E.  Africa  1914-16). 
Address  :  Poona. 

TINNEVELLY,  Bishop  op,  since  1915,  Rt. 
Rev.  Edward  Harry  Mansfield  Waller, 
M.A.  (Cantab.);  b.  8  Dec.  1871.  Educ: 
Highgate  Sch.  Corpus  Christi  Coll. ;  Cam., 
Ordained  1894  ;  Principal,  St.  Paul's  Divinitv 
Sch.,  Allahabad,  1903  ;  Sjc,  C.M.S.,  Indian 
Group,  1913 ;  Canon  of  Lucknow,  1910-15. 
Address :    Bishopstone,  Palamcotta. 

TODHUNTER,  Charles  George,  C.S.I. 
(1920).  Member  of  Madras  Governor's 
Council,  b.  16  Feb.  1869.  Educ.  :  Aldenham 
Sch.  and  King's  Coll.  Cambridge.  Member's 
prizeman,  Cambridge  University  1888.,  m. 
Alice,  d.  of  Captain  C.  Losack,  93rd  High- 
landers. Served  in  I.C.S.  Madras  :  also 
conducted  special  inquiries  into  Customs  and 
Excise  matters  in  Kashmir,  the  C.  P.  and  C,  I , 
States.  Sec,  India  Ex(usii  Committee, 1906.  I.G. 
of  Excise  and  Salt  to  the  Govt,  of  India, 
1909-12.  President,  Life  Saving  Appliance 
(.'ommittee,  1913.  ^(/rto5  .•  The  Hermitage, 
]\[ylapore,  Madras. 

TOLLINTON,  Henry  Phillips,  CLE.,  I.C.S  ; 
Dy.  Co!nm:;r.,  Lahore,  since  1909.  Educ. : 
Lamington  Coll.,  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent. 
I.C.S..  1893.    Address  :  Lahore. 

TOMKINS,  Herbert  Gerard,  CLE.,  F.R.A.S. 
A.cct.-G^n.,  Bengal ;  b.  21  April  1869.    Educ. : 
privately.    Joined  Fin.    Dept.  of    Govt.  Oi 
India,  1891.    Address  :  9,  Riverside,  Barrack- 
pore  . 

TOMKINS,  Lionel  Linton,  CLE. ;  Dy.  Insp.- 
Genl.  of  Police,  Punjab,  since  1914;  Ent. 
India  Police  Dept.  in  1891  ;  Address  ; 
Lahore . 

TONK,  H.  H.  Amin-ud-daula  Warirul  Mulk 
Nawae  Sir  Muhammad  Ibrahim  Ali  Khan 
Bahadur  Saulat  Jang,  G.C.I. E.,  G.C.S.i.  ; 
b.  1848  ;  S.  1867.  State  has  area  of  2553 
sq.  mil  s  and  population  of  over  270,000. 
Address :  Tonk. 
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TOTHILL,  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Henry  , 
Darby,  K.C.M.G.  (1918),  C.B.  (1916),  Com-  i 
marider-in-Chiof,  East  Indies,  since  Aucjust 
1919.  b.  1865.  Served  in  Egyptian  War, 
1882,  and  the  Enropean  War,  including  the 
Battle  of  Jutland  in  which  he  was  a  sub- 
divisional  leader.  Fourth  Sea  Lord,  Mav, 
1917-June  1919.  Address:  The  Admiral's 
House,  Bombay. 

TRAVANCOKE,  H.  H.  SiR  Bala  Rama  Varma, 
Maharajah  of,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.S.I.,  M.R.A.S., 
Officer  de  I'instruction  Publique  ;  h.  25  Sep.* 
1857  ;  S.  1885.  State  has  area  of  6,730  sq. 
miles  and  population  of  3,000,000.  Address. 
Travancore.  '< 

TRAVANCORE  AND  COCHIN,  SOUTH  India,  \ 
Bishop  of,  since  1905,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles 
Hope  Gill,  M.A.,  D.D. ;  b.  11  Feb.  1861 . 
FaIuc.  :  St.  Edmund's  Sch.,  Canterbury;; 
King  William's  Coll.,  Isle  of  Man  ;  Queen'? 
Coll.  and  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge.  Address  : 
Kottayam . 

TROTTER,  Hon.  Justice  Victor  Murray 
COUTTS,  M.A. ;  Puisne  Judge  of  Madras 
High  Court,  since  1915  ;  b.  12  May  1874  ; 
Educ. :  St.  Paul's  Sch. ;  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford  : 
called  to  Bar  (Inner  Temple),  1901  ;  joined 
N.  E.  Circuit,  1902.  Address  :  High  Court, 
Madras. 

TUDBALL,  Hon.  Justice  William  ;  Puisne 
Judge,  Allahabaa  High  Court,  since  1909; 
15  Mar.  1866.  Educ:  Bedford  Moc.  Sch.  ; 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  I.  C.  S.,  1885;  Add. 
Jud.  Commsr.,  Oudh,  1908.  Address:  27, 
Stanley  Road,  Allahabad. 

TWEEDY,   George    Alfred,  I.C.S.  ;  Mem. 
of  Board  of  Rev.  U.P.,  since  1911  ;  Mem.  of 
U.P.  Council;    Educ.:  King's  Coll.,  London. 
Ent.  I.C.S.,  1879 ;  Commsr.  of  a  Divi  ion,  | 
1903.    Address  :  Allahabad.  i 

TWOMEY,  Sir  Daniel  (Habold  Ryan), 
I.C.S. ;  Judsce,  Chi  i  Court,  Rangoon,  since 
1909;  b.  1861.  Educ:  St.  Stanilaus'  Coll., 
Tullamore  ;  Univ.  Coll.,  London.  Ent.  I.C.S., 
1882  ;  called  to  Bar,  Middle  Temple,  1895  ; 
Sec.  to  Govt.,  1897 ;  Commissioner,  1905. 
Address:  Rangoon. 

TYABJI,  HuSAiN  Badruddin,  M.A.  (Honours), 
LL.M.  (Honours),  Cantab.  1896;  Bar-at- 
Law.  Ag.  Second  Judge,  Bombay  Court 
of  Small  Causes  ;  b.  11  October  1873 ;  m. 
Mi>s  Nazar  Mohammad  Fatehally.  Educ. : 
Anjuman-e-Islam,  Bombay  ;  St.  Xavier's 
School  and  College  ;  Downing  College, 
Cambridge.  Practised  in  the  Bombay  High 
Court.  Address :  Almanzil,  Malabar  Hill, 
Bombay. 

UDAIPUR,  H.  H.  Maharajah  Maharana  Sir 

Fateh  Singh,  Bahadur  of,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E., 

b.  1848.    Address  :  Udaipur. 
UDAIPUR,  H.  H.  the  Raja  of,  Chandrashe- 

KAR  Prasad  Singh  Deo,  Chief  of.   Address  : 

Udaipur. 

ULLAH,  Yen.  Ihsan  ;  Archdeacon  of  Delhi ; 
Achdeacon  in  Lahore  Diocese,  since  1910, 
and  Supdtg.  Missionary  of  Toba  Tek  Singh 
Mission  ;  b.  1857  ;  Educ.  :  Baring  H.  S., 
Batala ;  Lahore  Div.  Coll.  Address :  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Lahore.  I 


,  VAUGHAN,  Maj.-Gen.  Louis  Ridley,  D.s 
i  (1915);  C.B.  (1918):  Officer  of  the  Le.-h  ii 
d'Honneur  (1919) ;  Commandant,  Staff  Coil., 
Quetta.  b.  7  August  1875.  Educ.  :  Up- 
pingham and  R.  M.  C,  Sandhurst,  w?.  Emilie, 
d.  of  J.  P.  Egan  of  St.  Stephen's,  Cork.  S.  i  - 
ved  with  25th  Madras  Infantry,  78th  .Moiilah 
Rifles,  113th  Infantrv,  7th  Gurkha  Rillt-. 
and  on  the  Staff  in  France,  1914-19.  Srv- 
ved  in  the  Afghan  War,  1919,  in  command  oi 
4th  War  Division.  Address :  Staff  College 
House,  Quetta. 

VEIRA  DE  CASTRO,  RT.    Rev.  Teotonio 
Manoel  Ribeiro,   D.D. ;   R.  C.  Bishoji  of 
I     Mylapur,  since  1899  ;  b.  Oporto,  1859.    Educ. : 
Gregorian  Uni.,  Rome.    Address  :  San  Thome, 
]\radras . 

VENIS,  Arthur,  CLE.,  M.A.,  D.Litt. ;  Educ. : 
I     Edinburgh  Univ.  :  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford  ;  Fell, 
of  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal  and  of  Univ.  of 
Allahabad.    Ent.     I.     E.    S.,     1881  ;  Prin. 
Sanskrit  Coll.,  Benares,  1888  ;  Queen's  Coll., 
Benares,  1897  ;  Prof,  of  Post-Vedic  Sanskrit, 
Univ.  of  .Allahabad,  1914.    Address:  Govt. 
Sanskrit  Library,  Benares. 
VENKATASWERA    CHALAPATI  RUNGA- 
RAO  BAHADUR,    Maharajah  Sir  Ravtj, 
Maharajah  of  Bobdili,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.I.E., 
Maharajah,    1900 ;    Ancient    Zemindar  of 
Bobbin ;  b.  28  Aug.  1862.    Educ.  :  Bobbili, 
privately.    Ascended  Gaddi  in  1881  ;  Yice- 
Pres.  of  Madras  Landholders'  Afsgcu.:  Life* 
Mem.,  Royal  Asiatic  Soc. ;  Mem.  of  Madras 
Council,  1896,  1898,  1900,  and  1902;  First 
JSTative  Mem.  of  Madras  Exec.  Council,  1910-11. 
Address  :    Bobl)ill,  Madras  Presidency. 
VERRIERES,  Albert  Cl.iude,  CLE. ;  Supdtg. 
Eng.,  P.W.D.,  since  1916.  Educ:  St.  Peter's 
Coll.,    Agra;   Roorkee.  Ent.   P.W.D..  1803; 
i     ITnder-Sec.  to    Govt.  P.W.D.,    Naini  Tal, 
I     1912-14 ;   Exec.    Eng.,  Dehra  Dim,  1915-16. 
j     Address :  Fyzabad. 

YIJAYARAGHAVA  Charya,  Rao  Bahadur, 
M.B.E.  (1919)  ;  Diwan  of  Cochin,  b.  27 
August  1875.  Educ.  :  Presidency  College, 
Madras.  .Joined  Provincial  service,  1898; 
Revenue  Officer,  Madras  Corpn.,  1912-17. 
Address :  Ernakulam. 
VINCENT,  Sir  William  Henry  Hoare, 
Kt.  ;  Mem.  of  Viceroy's  Exec.  Council,  1917; 
b.  1866 ;  Educ. :  (.'hrist  Coll.,  Brecon  ;  Trinity 
Coll.,  Dublin.  Ent.  I.  C.  S.,  1887  ;  served  iu 
Bengal  in  various  capacities,  offi.  as  Judge, 
Calcutta  High  Court,  1909  and  1910  ;  Sec.  in 
Leg.  Dept.,  Govt,  of  India,  1911-15  ;  Mera. 
Exec.  Council,  Bihar  and  Ori?sa,  1915-17. 

VINES,  Captain  Duncan  Frederick,  O.B.E- 
(1919),  Captain  R.I.M.  b.  7  October  mS. 
Educ  :  St.  Lawrence  Coll.,  Ramsgate.  w. 
Constance,  d.  of  H.  W.  Smithers,  Esq.  Ap- 
pointed R.I.M.,  1890.  Commander,  1906. 
Captain,  1917.  Five  years  Port  Officer  and 
Shipping  Master,  Calcutta.  Address  :  R.I.M. 
Dockyard,  Calcutta. 
VISVESVARAYA,  Mokshagdndum,  SiB, 
K.C.I.E.,B.A.,  L.C.E.,  M.I.C.E.,  late  Dewan 
of  Mysore  ;  b.  15  Sept.  1861.  Educ. :  Central 
Coll.,  Bangalore,  and  Coll. of  Science,  Poona. 
Asst.  Engineer,  P.W.D.  Bombay,  1884;  Exec. 
Eng.,  1899;  Supdt.  Eng.,  1904;  retired,  1908, 
Apptd.  Sp.  Consulting  Eng.  to  Nizam's  Govt. 
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1909;  Ch.  Eng.  and  Sec.  P.W.  and  R.  Depts., 
Govt,  of  Mysore,  1909;  App.  Dewan  of  Mysore, 
Nov.  1912.    Address  :  Bangalore. 

VOLKEES,  Egbert  Charles  Francis,  CLE. ; 
Sec.  Eailway  Board,  1907-13 ;  Accountant, 
P.  W.  D.,  since  1878;  Examiner,  1894. 
Address  :  Calcutta. 

WACHA,  Sir  Dinsha  Edulji,  Kt.  ;  b.  2  Aug. 
1844 ;  Edac. :  Elpiiinstone  Coll.,  Bombay. 
In  Cotton  Industry,  since  1874;  for  31  years 
served  Bombay  Mun.  Corp.,  (President, 
1901-02);  for  28  years  Mem.  Bombay  Mill- 
owners*  Assoc.  Committee,  since  1889,  and 
Bombay  Imp.  Trust  since  its  formation  in 
1898;  Pres.  of  17th  National  Congress,  Cal- 
cutta, 1901 ;  and  of  Belgaum  Prov.  Conference, 
1897  ;  gave  evidence  before  Eoyal  Commission 
on  Indian  expenditure  in  1897  ;  Trustee  of  El- 
jjhinstone  Coll. ;  also  Chairman,  Indian  Mer- 
chants' Chamber  and  Bureau.  Piiblicntions  : 
pamphlets  on  Indian  Finance  and  Econo- 
mics, Agricultural  Condition  of  Indin, 
Eailways,  Currency,  T<  mperance,  etc.  ;  large 
contributor  to  leading  Indian  newspapers 
and  journals  for  the  last  35  years.  Address: 
Jiji  House,  Ravelin  Street,  Fort,  Bombay. 

WADDINGTON,  Charles  Willoughby,  M.A., 
C.I.E.,  M.V.O.,  I.E.S.  ;  Tutor  to  H.  H.  the 
Maharajah  of  Jodhpur ;  Prin.,  Mayo  Coll., 
Ajmer,  1903-18;  b.  29  Dec.  1865.  Edac.  : 
Charterhouse  ;  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxon.  Address  : 
Mayo  Coll.,  Ajmer. 

WABIA,  C.  N.,  CLE.  (1919) ;  Millowner.  b. 
1869.  Educ.  :  King's  Coll.,  London.  Joined 
his  father's  firm,  1888.  Address  :  Peddcr 
house,  Cuniballa  Hill,  Bombay. 

WADIA,  Jamsetjee  Ardaseer.  J.  P.,  1900; 
Merchant ;  b.  31  Oct.  1857  ;  Educ.  :  Elphin- 
stone  Sch-  and  Coll.  and  served  apprentice- 
ship in  Dickinson  Akroid  &  Co.  of  London  ; 
Promoter  and  Director  of  Cotton  and  other 
industrial  concerns  :  Member  of  Bombay 
Mun.  Corpn.,  since  1901.  Publications: 
Writer  on  Industrial  and  Economic  subjects  : 
published  two  pamphlets  against  closing  of 
the  Mints.  Address:  Wilderness  Eoad, 
Malabar  Hill,  Bombay. 

WADYA,  Sir  Hormasji  Ardesar,  Kt.  (1918), 
Bar.-at-Law.  b.  2  January,  1849.  Educ.  : 
Elpiiinstone  College,  Bombay,  and  University 
College,  London,  ni.  Aimai,  d.  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ardesar  Hormasji  of  Lowji  Castle,  Parel. 
Called  to  the  Bar,  1871.  Personal  Assisant 
to  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Dewan  of  Baroda, 
February  1874  to  January  1875.  Practised  in 
Kathiawar  since  1875.  Trustee,  Parsi 
Panchayat,  1912.  Trustee  of  the  late  Mr. 
N.  M.  W^adia  under  his  will.  Eecd.  Kaiser-i- 
Hind  Gold  Medal,  1918.  Address  :  37,  Marine 
Lines,  Bombay. 

WALKEE,  Major  George  Kemp,  CLE. 
Fell,  of  Eoyal  Coll.  of  Vet.  Surgs. ;  Maior, 
I.  C  V.  D.,  Supdt.  C  V.  D.,  Bombay,  6.  20 
March  1872  ;  Educ. :  Warwick  Sch.  ;  E.  V. 
C,  London.  Joined  A.  V.  D.,  1894  ;  transferred 
to  Civil,  1897.    Address  :  Poona. 

WALKEE,  Gilbert  Thomas,  M.A.,  C.S.I., 
F.E.A.S.,  Sc.D.,  F.E.S.,  ;  Dir.  Gen.  of  Indian 
Observatories,  since  1904  ;  b.  1868  ;  Educ. : 
St.  Paul's  Sch. ;  Trinity  Coll.,  Camb.  (Senior 
Wrangler,  1889)  ;  Fell.  1891  ;  Math.  Lecturer, 
1895.  Address:  Meteorological  Office,  Simla. 


WALKEE,  Sir  James,  K.C.I.E.,  CLE., 
Commsr.,  Nagpur  ;  Add.  Mem.,  Imp.  Councib 
1913  ;  b.  1864.  Educ. :  Aberdeen  Univ. ; 
Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford.  Served  in  executive 
branch  of  I.C.S.,  in  Madras  and  CP.  Address  : 
Nagpur. 

WALLIS,  Sir  John  Edward  Power,  Hon. 
Justice,  Kt.,  M.A. ;  Chief  Justice,  Madras, 
since  1914 ;  b.  Nov.  1861.  Called  to  Bar, 
Middle  Temple,  1886;  Adv.  Gen.,  Madras, 
1900-07  ;  Vice-chancellor,  Madras  Univ.,  1908  ; 
Puisne  Judge,  1907-14.  Address:  High 
Court,  Madras. 

WALMSLEY,  Hugh,  M.A.,  I.Cf^.;  Judge, 
Calcutta  High  Court,  since  1915 ;  Educ. : 
Merton  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent.  I.CS.,  1893. 
Address  :  High  Court,  Calcutta. 

WALSH,  Ernest  Herbert  Cooper,  C.S.L, 
I.CS. ;  b.  7  March  1865.  Educ.  :  Trent ; 
Univ.  Coll., London  ;  Middle  Temple  ;  Commsr., 
Burdwan  Div.,  1904;  Bhagalpur  Div.,  1907; 
Mem.,  Imp.  Council,  1912  and  1914  ;  Commsr., 
Chota  Nagpur  Div.,  1912  ;  Mem.,  Eoyal  Asiatic 
t-oc.  and  Asiatic  Soc,  of  Bengal.  Address : 
Eanchi. 

WANKANER  Captain  Maharana  Sri,  Sir 
Amarsinhji,  Eaj  Saheb  of,  K.C.I. E.  ;  b.  4 
Jan.  1879;  S.  1881  ;  Educ:  Eajkumar  Coll. 
State  has  area  of  425  sq.  miles,  and  population 
of  32,653.  Salute,  9  guns.  Address:  Wan- 
kaner. 

WAEBUETON,  John  Paul,  CLE.;  b.  28 
Aug.  1840.  Joined  Pol.  Dept.,  Punjab, 
1864  ;  Asst.  Insp.  Gen.,  Eailway  Police,  1894  ; 
retired,  1900.  Address:  Gilbert  House, 
Kasauli. 

WAED,  Arthur  William,  M.A. ;  Prof,  of 
Physics,  Canning  Coll.,  Lucknow,  since  1889; 
b.  Waterloo,  1  Aug.  1858.  Edac. :  Liverpool 
Coll.;  Liverpool  Inst.;  St.  John's  Coll.,  Camb. ; 
Fell,  and  Mem.  of  Syndic,  Allahabad  Univ. 
Mem.  of  Senate,  Benares  Hindu  Univ.,  1916. 
Address:  Badshah  Bagh,  Lucknow. 

WAED,  Thomas  Egbert  John,  CLE.,  M.V.O. ; 
Educ. :  Fran?lingham  Sch.,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Ent.  P.  W.  D.,  1883  ;  on  dep.  with  Seistan 
Boundary  Commission,  1902-06 ;  Engineer, 
Delhi  Durbar,  1911  ;  Engineer  to  Home 
Dept.,  Govt.  India,  for  selection  of  site  for 
new  capital,  De.lhi,  1912  ;  services  lent  for  18 
months  to  King  of  Siam  to  inaugurate  irri- 
gation works  in  Valley  of  Men  am  Chao  Phaya  ; 
Ch.  Eng.  and  Sec.  to  Punjab  Govt.,  1915  ; 
Mem.,  Punjab  Council,  1915:  F.E.G.S. 
M.I.C.E. ;  M.A.M.CE.    Address:  Lahore. 

WAENE,  Et.  Eev.  Francis  Wesley  ;  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  to  India,  since  1900;  b.  30 
Dec.  1854.  Address  :  Inayat  Bagh,  Lucknow. 

WATHEN,  Gerard  Anstrutho,  M.A. ;  Prin. 
Khalsa  Coll.,  Amritsar,  since  1915;  b.  28  Dec. 
1878.  Educ:  St.  Paul's  Sch.;  Peterhouse, 
Camb. ;  Bonn  ;  Paris.  Apn.  to  I.E.S.,  1905  . 
Insp.  of  Chiefs'  Colleges  in  India,  1909 ; 
Dean  of  Fac.  of  Arts,  Punjab  Univ.,  1913-14. 
Address  :  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 

WATSON,  Charles  Cuningham,  CLE., ; 
CoTumsr.,  Ajmer-Merwara  ;  b.  1874  ;  Educ  : 
Edinburgh   Univ.j  Christ  OhMxah,  Oxford* 
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Ent.  I.C.S.,  1897  ;  Priv.  Sec,  Gov.  of  Bombay, 
1909-12 ;  Sec.  to  Govt,  of  Bombay,  Pol.  and 
Jud.  Dept.,  1912-14.   Address :  Ajmer. 

WATSON,  Hubert  Digby,  G.I.E.  (1919); 
I.C.S.  b.  81  December  1869.  Edtic.  : 
Harrow;  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  m. 
Florence  Dorothy  Usborne.  In  the  Punjab 
Commission.  Publication:  Hazara  Gazetteer. 
Address :  Jiillundur. 

WATT,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.C.!?.;  Prin., 
Scottish  Churches  Coll.,  Calcutta;  b.  1862. 
Educ. :  Parish  Sch.,  Mcthlick  ;  Gram.  Sch.,  Old 
Aberdeen  ;  Aberdeen  Univ.  ;  New  Coll.,  Edin- 
burgh. Joined  Duff  Coll.,  Calcutta,  1888. 
Address  :  4,  Cornwallis  Square,  Calcutta. 

WEBB,  Hon.  M.  de  P.,  CLE. ;  Founder  of  The 
War  League  of  India;  Chairman,  Karachi 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  b.  Clifton,  1869. 
Educ. :  privately.  Engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.    Address:  Karachi. 

WEBSTE.R.  JOHN  Edward,  C.I.E.,  I.C.S. 
Dy.  Commsr.,  Sylhet,  Assam,  since  1912 ;  b. 
Ranchi,  3  Sept.  1871.  Educ. :  Charterhouse  t 
Trinity  Hall,  Cam.;  Ent.  I.C.S.,  1891.  Ad- 
dress :  Sylhet. 

WESTCOTT,  lit.  Rev.F.  See  Calcutta,  Bishop  of. 
WESTCOTT,  Rt.  PvEV.    G.  H.  ;  see  Lucknow, 
Bishop  of. 

WHEELER,   Sir  Henry,   K.C.I.E.,  C.I.E., 

C.  S.I.,  I.C.S. ;  Mem.,  Exec.  Council,  Bengal, 
since  1917.  Educ. :  Christ's  Coll.,  Cam.  Ent. 
I.C.S.,  1891  ;  Dy.  Sec,  Govt,  of  India,  Fin. 
Dept.,  1907-08 ;  Sec,  Royal  Commission  on 
Decentralisation,  1908-09 ;  Fin.  Sec,  Govt,  of 
Bengal,  1909-12 ;  Home  Sec,  Govt,  of  India, 
1912-16. 

WHEELER,  The  Rev.  Hugh  Trevor,  M.A. 
(Dublin),  Archdeacon  of  Lahore,  1919.  b. 
27  September  1874.  m.  Kathleen  Gunning. 
Educ.  :  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Chaplain 
to  the  Forces,  M.E.F.,  1915.  Address:  Ch.  Ch. 
Lodge,  Simla. 

WHITE,  Major  Frederick  Norman,  C.I.E., 
M.D.;  Asst.  Dir.-Gen.,  I.M.S.  (Sanitary), 
1914 ;  Sanitary  Commsr.,  Govt,  of  India, 
Mirla.  Address:  c-o  Grindlay,  Groom  &  Co., 
Bombay. 

WHITTY,  John  Tarlton,  CLE. ;  Manager, 
Bettiah  Raj  under  Court  of  Wards.  Educ. : 
Clifton  Coll. ;  New  Coll.,  Oxford :  Univ.  Coll., 
London.  Ent.  I.C.S.,  1898;  Address: 
Champaran. 

WILLIAMS,    Capt.     Herbert  Armstrong, 

D.  S.O.,  I.M.S.  ;  Resident  Medical  Officer,  Ran- 
goon General  Hospital,  since  1907  ;  6.  11  Feb. 
1875.   Address :  General  Hospital,  Rangoon. 

WILLIAMS,  SYDNEY  Charles,  M.A.  (Cantab.) ' 
B.A.  vLondon).  Vice -Chairman,  Calcutta  Port 
Commissioners,  b.  9  May  1876;  Educ: 
Kingswood  Sch. ;  Bath,  Univ.  Coll.,  Abery- 
stwyth and  Trinity  Coll.,  •  Cambridge.  Priv. 
See.  to  Sir  Edward,  Holden  1900 ;  Junior 
Sec.  to  Agent,  E.  I,  Ry.,  1900-03 ;  Dy,  Sec. 


to  Agent.  E.  I.  R.,  1903-06  :  Secv.  to  Ag.  n  ^ 
E.  I.  R.,  1906-14  ;  Sec  Port  Coramissionei 
Calcutta,  1914-16;  Vice-Chairman,  191'V 
Publicaiioris :  The  Economics  of  Railway 
Transport,  1909  ;  Article  on  Indian  railways  in 
Modern  Railway  Practice,  1913.  Address: 
Port  Commissioner's  House,  Calcutta. 

WILLINGDON,  1st  Baron,  of  Ratton,  cr.  1910. 
Freeman  Freeman- Thomas  ;  Governor  of 
I\radras,  1919.  b.  12  Sep.  1866;  m.  1892,  Hon. 
■Marie  Adelaide,  (/.  of  1st  Baron  Bra^sey ; 
A.D.C.  to  Lord  Brassey  when  Gov.  of  Victoria, 
1895;  M.P.  (L.)  Hastings,  1900-1906  ;  Bodmin. 
Div.  of  Cornwall,  1906-10 ;  Jun.  Lord  of 
Treasury,  1905-12  ;  Lord-in -Waiting  to  H.  M.; 
Governor  of  Bombay,  1912-18.  Heir  :.  Hon. 
Inigo  Brassey  Freeman-Thomas,  b.  25  July 
1899.  Address  :  Government  House,  Madras. 

WILLIS,  George  Henry,  CLE.,  1918 ;  M.V.O 
Major,  R.E.,  M.I.  Mech.  E.,  J.P.;  Mast-r  or 
Mint,  Bombay ;  b.  21  Oct.  1875  ;  Educ : 
St.  Paul's  Sch.,  London  ;  R.M.A.,  Woolwich. 
R.  E.  1895  ;  Major,  1914.  Arrived  India,  1900  ; 
Deputy  Mint  Master,  1907 ;  officiated  as 
Mint  Master  till  October  1915.  Bombay  re- 
presentative of  Indian  Advisory  Committee  to 
Council  of  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
Address :  H.  M.  Mint,  Bombay. 

WILSON,  Charles  Henry,  CLE. ;  Agent  of 
Hong-Kohg  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpor- 
ation, Bombay,  b.  22  Oct.  1858.  Address  : 
Bombay. 

WILSON,  Captain  Neville  Frederick  Jarvis, 
CM.G.,  C.B.E.,  Director,  R.LM.;  b.  2nd  Jan. 
1865  :  Educ:  Gosporfc  Military  Academy.  Mer- 
chant Service,  1878  to  1887  ;  R.LM.  thence 
to  date.  Address :  Marine  House,  Govt. 
Dockyard,  Bombay. 

VVINDITAM,  LT.-COL.  CHARLES  JOSEPH,  CLE. ; 
Resident  in  Western  States  of  Rajputana,  since 
1910  ;  b.  1867  ;  Ent.  Army,  1886 ;  Indian 
Pol.  Service,  1893 ;  Pol.  Officer  with  Ev-Ainir 
Yakub  Khan  of  Kabul.  Address :  The 
Residency,  Jodhpur. 

WINN,  Gilbert  Franklyn,  I.S.O.  ;  Registrar, 
Home  Dept.,  Govt,  of  India,  since  1912  :  6. 
1866.  Educ :  Muir  Central  Coll.,  Allahabad. 
Address :  Simla. 

WITHERS,  Lieut.  Edgar  Clement,  CLE., 
R.LM. ;  Intelligence  Officer,  Persian  Gulf. 
Address ;  Intelligence  Department,  Basra. 

WITTET,  George,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Director,  Tata's_ 
Engineering  Co.  Ltd.  b.  26  November,  1878. 
Consulting  Architect  to  the  Govt,  of  Bombay, 
1908-1919.    Address  :  BycuUa  Club,  Bombay. 

WODEHOUSE,  Lt,-Col.  Frederic  Willum, 
CLE.,  I.  A. ;  Bombay  Pol.  Dept.,  Resident, 
Kolhapur  and  Pol.  Agent,  S.  Mahratta 
Country  States  ;  b.  7  April  1867  :  Educ. : 
Westminster ;  Sandhurst.  Joined  Army, 
1886  ;    Address  :  Tlie  Residency,  Kolhapur. 

WOOD,  Hon.  Sir  John  Barry,  K.Cl.K., 
CS.I. ;  Pol.  Sec,  Govt,  of  India,  since  1914  ; 
late    Resident,   Indore ;   b.   1870.  EdM.', 
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Marlborough;  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford.  Ent. 
I.C.S.,  1893  ;  Under-Sec.  to  Govt,  of  India, 
Foreign  Dept.,  1899-1903  ;  1st  A^isist.  in  Balu- 
chistan, 1903.  Dy.  Sec,  Foreign  Dept., 
1906-10.    Address:  Ava  Lodge,  Simla. 

VOOD,  Walter  GunnJili,  A.M.I.C.E.,  C.S.I. ; 
Prin.,  Thoraason  C.E.,  Coll.,  Roorkee,  since 
1916;  6.  19  Oct.  1861.  Educ. :  Wellington; 
R.I.E.  Coll.  Ent.  P.W.D.,  1882-  Supdt. 
Eng.,  1905  :  Ch.  Eng.  and  Sec.  to  Govt.,  U.  P., 
1912-16.   Address :  &ooi\iQQ. 

VOODKOFFE,  JUSTICE  Sir  John  George, 
Kt,,  Puisne  Judge,  Calcutta  High  Court,  since 
]  904  ;  h.  15  Dec.  1865.  Educ. :  Woburn  Park; 
Univ.  Coll.,  Oxford  (B.C.L.,  M.A.).  Barr., 
Inner  Temple,  1889;  Advocate,  Calcutta 
H.  C,  1890;  Judge,  1904;  Ortg.  Ch.  Justice, 
Bengal,  Nov.  1915.  Address :  4  Carnac 
Street,  Calcutta. 

IV'OODYATT,  Maj.- General  Nigel  Gresley, 
:  C.B.  (1916),   CLE.    (1919).    b.    30  March 
I  18^1.    m.  Florence  Patterson,  ejl.  of  A.  B. 
'  Patterson,  late   I.C.S.     Educ.  :  Shrewsbury, 
i  Entered  Army,  1883.    Served  with  Chitral 
;  Relief  Force,  1895.    G.O.C.,  Delhi,  1914-15. 
Conducted  operations  against  the  Bunerwals, 
August    1915.    Commanded    3rd  Infantry 
Bde.  against  the  Mohmands,  September  and 


October  1915.  Acting  G.O.O.,  6th  Division, 
1919.    Address :  Poona. 

WOOLACOTT,  John  Evans,  correspondent  of 
The  Pioneer  and  of  The  Times  at  headquar- 
ters of  the  Govt,  of  India,  b.  18c;2.  Educ.  : 
Milford  Haven  Sch.,  and  Gr.  Sch.  Menaibridge. 
m.  Anjouhna,  d.  of  the  late  A.  Seneca.  On 
staff  of  Central  Neivs :  Correspondent  of 
The  Daily  Mail  in  Cairo  and  Paris.  Assistant 
Editor,  The  Economist :  City  Ed. 
The  Tribune:  has  edited  The  Statesman 
and  The  Bombay  Ga  ette.  President,  Institute 
of  Journalists,  1908,  Parliamentary  Candi- 
date. Glasgow,  1895.  Address :  Simla  or 
Delhi. 

WYNDHAM,  Percy,  CLE.,  R.G.S.:  Commsr., 
Kumaon, since  1914  ;  b.  13  Dec.  1867.  Educ. : 
Giggleswick  S?h. ;  Queen's  Coll.  Oxford,  M.A., 
Joined  I.C.S.,  1889.    Address :  Naini  Tal. 

YULE,  Sir  David,  Kt.  (1912),  Partner, 
Messrs.  Andrew  Yule  &  Co.  b.  4  Aug.  1858 
m.  Annie  Henrietta  Yule,  d.  of  late 
Andrew  Yule.  Educ.  :  R.  High  School, 
Edinburgh.  Joined  tirm  of  Andrew  Yule 
&  Co.,  Calcutta,  1875.  Address  :  8  Clive  Row, 
Calcutta. 

YUSUF.  Sir  Hadji  Muhammeo,  Kt.  Addrsess: 
Bombay. 


^28  India 

For  many  years  Indian  time  was  in  a  state  of 
chaotic  confusion.  Wliat  was  called  Madras  or 
Railway  time  was  kept  on  all  the  railways:  and 
each  great  centre  of  population  liept  its  own  local 
time,  which  was  not  based  on  any  common 
scientific  principle  and  was  divorced  from  the 
standards  of  all  other  countries.  It  was  with 
a  view  to  remedying  this  confusion  that  the 
Government  of  India  took  the  matter  up  in 
1904,  and  addressed  to  the  Local  Governments, 
and  through  them  to  all  local  bodies,  a  long 
letter  which  reviewed  the  situation  and  made 
suggestions  for  the  future.  The  essential  points 
in  this  letter  are  indicated  below  : 

*'In  India  we  have  already  a  3tandard  time, 
which  is  very  generally,  though  by  no  means 
universally,  recognised.  It  is  the  Madras  local 
time,  which  is  kept  on  all  railway  and  telegraph 
lines  throughout  India  and  which  is  5h.  21m. 
10s.  in  advance  of  Greenwich.  Similarly, 
Rangoon  local  time  is  used  upon  the  railways 
and  telegraphs  of  Burma,  and  is  6h.  24m.  47s. 
ahead  of  Greenwich.  But  neither  of  these 
standards  bears  a  simple  and  easily  remembered 
relation  to  Greenwich  time. 

"The  Government  of  India  have  several  times 
been  addressed  by  Scientific  Societies,  both  in 
India  and  in  England,  and  urged  to  fall  into  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world.  And  now 
the  Royal  Society  has  once  more  returned  to  the 
attack.  The  Committee  of  that  Society  which 
advises  the  Government  of  India  upon  matters 
connected  with  its  observatories,  writes: — '  The 
Committee  think  that  a  change  from  Madras  time 
to  that  corresponding  to  a  longitude  exactly  5  ^ 
hours  east  of  Greenwich  would  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  existing  arrangements;  but  that 
for  international  scientific  purposes  the  hourly 
zone  system,  making  the  time  5  hours  in  advance 
of  Greenwich  in  the  west,  and  G  hours  in  advance 
in  the  east  of  India,  would  be  preferable.' 

'*Now  if  India  were  connected  with  Europe 
by  a  continuous  series  of  civilised  nations  with 
their  continuous  railway  systems  all  of  which  had 
adopted  the  European  hour-zone  system,  it  would 
be  imperative  upon  India  to  conform  and  to  adopt 
the  second  suggestion.  But  as  she  is  not,  and 
as  she  is  as  much  isolated  by  uncivilised  States 
as  Cape  Colony  is  by  the  ocean,  it  is  open  to 
her  to  follow  the  example  of  that  and  some 
other  similarly  situated  colonies  and  to  adopt 
the  first  suggestion. 

•'It  is  believed  that  this  will  be  the  better 
solution.  There  are  obvious  objections  to 
drawing  an  arbitrary  line  right  across  the 
richest  and  most  populous  portions  of  India,  and 
so  as  to  bisect  all  the  main  lines  of  communi- 
cation, and  keeping  times  differing  by  an  horn* 
on  opposite  sides  of  that  line.  India  Has  be- 
come accustomed  to  a  uniform  standard  in  the 
Madras  time  of  the  railways;  and  the  substitu- 
tion for  it  of  a  double  standard  would  appear 
to  be  a  retrograde  step ;  while  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  strongly  opposed  by  the  railway 
authorities.  Moreover,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  whatever  system  is  adopted  should  be 
followed  by  all  Europeans  and  Indians  alike;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  double  standard  would 
puzzle  the  latter  greatly;  while  by  emphasising 
the  fact  that  railway  differed  from  local  time, 
it  might  postpone  or  even  altogether  prevent 
the  acceptance  of  the  former  instead  of  the 
latter  by  people  generally  over  a  large  part  of 
India.  The  one  great  advantage  whi(h  the  second 
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possesses  over  the  first  alternative  is,  that  under 
the  former,  the  difference  between  local  and 
standard  time  can  never  exceed  half  an  hour:  i 
whereas  under  the  latter  it  will  even  exceed  an  * 
hour  in  the  extreme  cases  of  Karachi  and  Quetta. 
But  this  inconvenience  is  believed  to  be  smaller 
than  that  of  keeping  two  different  times  on  the 
Indian  system  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 

*Tt  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  put  on  all  the 
railway  and  telegraph  clocks  in  India  by  Siu. 
50s.  They  would  then  represent  a  time  5i  , 
hours  faster  than  that  of  Greenwich,  which 
would  be  known  as  Indian  Standard  Time: 
and  the  difference  between  standard  and  local 
time  at  the  places  mentioned  below  would  be 
approximately  as  follows,  the  figures  represent- 
ing minutes,  and  F.  and  S.  meaning  that  the 
standard  time  is  in  advance  of  or  behind  local 
time  respectively: — Dibrugarh  51  S.,Shillong  38 
S.,  Calcutta  24  S.,  Allahabad  2  F.,  IVIadras  9  F., 
Lahore  33  F.,  Bombay  39  F.,  Peshawar  44  F. 
Karachi  62  F.,  Quetta  02  F. 

"This  standard  time  would  be  as  much  as  54 
and  55  minutes  behind  local  time  at  Mandalay 
and  Rangoon,  respectively;  and  since  the  railway 
system  of  Burma  is  not  connected  with  that  of 
India,  and  already  keeps  a  time   of  its  own, 
namely,  Rangoon  local  time,  it  is  not  suggested 
that  Indian  Standard  Time  should  be  adopted 
in  Burma.    It  is   proposed,  however,   that  in* 
stead  of  using  Rangoon    Standard   Time  as  at 
present,  which  is  6h.  24m.  47s.  in  advance  of 
Greenwich,  a  Burma  Standard  Time  should  be 
adopted  on  all  the  Burmese  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, which  would  be  one  hour  in  advance 
of  Indian  Standard  Time,  or  6i  hoiu*s  ahead  of 
Greenwich  time,  and  would  correspond  with 
97°  30'  E.  longitude.    The  change  would  bring 
Burma  time  into  simple  relation,  both  with 
European  and  with  Indian  time,  and  would 
(among  other  things)  simplify  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  other  countries. 
'•Standard  time  will  thus  have  been  fixed  for  rail-  ' 
ways  and  telegraphs  for  the  whole  of  the  Indian  \ 
Empire.    Its  general  adoption  for  all  purposes,  ^ 
while  eminently  advisable,  is  a  matter  which  ^ 
must  be  left  to  the  local  community  in  each  case."  ; 

It  is  difficult  to  recall,  without  a  sense  ot  ^ 
bewilderment,  the    reception  of  this  proposal 
by  various  local  bodies.    To  read  now  the  fears  ^ 
that   were   entertained  if  Standard. Time  was 
adopted  is  a  study  in  the  possibilities  of  human 
error.    The    Government   scheme   left    local ! 
bodies   to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  i 
adopt  it.    Calcutta  decided  to  retain  its  own  \i\ 
local  time,  and    to-day    Calcutta  time  is  still  l 
twenty- four  minutes   in   advance  of  Standard  *i 
Time.    In  Bombay  the  first  reception   of  the  jjj 
proposal  was  hostile;  but  on  reconsideration  the  l 
Chamber  of  Commerce  decided  in  favour  of  it 
and  so  did  the  Municipality.   Subsequently  the  ^. 
opposing  element  in  the  Municipality  brought 
in  a  side  resolution,  by  which  the  Municipal  clocks 
were  put  at  Bombay  time  which  is  thirty-nine 
minutes  behind    Standard  Time.    On  the  1st  i 
January  1906    all  the  railway   and   telegraph  ift 
clocks  in  India  were  put  at  Indian  Standard  ^ 
Time;  in  Burma  the  Burma  Standard  Time  ^ 
became  universal.    Calcutta  retains  its  former  \ 
Calcutta  time ;  but  in  Bombay  local  time  is 
retained  only  in  the  clocks  which  are  maintaineJ 
by  the  Municipality  and  in  the  establishments 
of  some  orthodox  Hindus.   Elsewhere  Standard  |^ 
Time  is  universal. 


The  Calendars. 


A  full  Calendar  will  be  found  at  the  beginning 
>f  tiiis  boolc.  Below  are  given  details  of  tlie 
tther  Calendars  in  use  in  India. 

The  Jewish  Calendar  is  in  accordance  with 
he  system  arranged  a.d.  358.  The  Calendar 
lates  from  the  Creation,  which  is  fixed  as 
,760  years  and  3  months  before  the  beginning 
if  the  Christian  Era  ;  the  year  is  Luni-solar. 

The  Mohammedan,  or  era  of  the  Hejira, 
iates  from  the  day  after  Mahomet's  flight 
rom  Mecca,  which  occurred  on  the  night  of 
uiy  15,  622  A.D.    The  months  are  Lunar. 


The  Fasli  year  was  derived  from  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Hejira  and  Samvat  years  by  the 
order  of  Akbar  ;  it  is  Luni-solar.  The  Bengali 
year  seems  also  to  have  been  related  at  one 
time  to  the  Hejira,  but  the  fact  of  its  being 
Solar  made  it  lose  11  days  each  year. 

The  Samvat  era  dates  from  57  B.C.,  and  is 
Luni-solar.  The  months  are  divided  into  two 
fortnights — sudi,  or  bright,  and  badi,  or  dark. 
Each  fortnight  contains  15  tithis,  which  furnish 
the  dates  of  the  civil  days  given  in  our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC   HOLIDAYS    IN  1920. 


Parsee  (Shehenshahi). 


amshedji  Naoroz 
I  van  Jashan 
dar  Jashan 
arthost-no-diso 

atha  Gahambars 

arsee  New  Year 
:hcrdad  Sal 


March 
April 
May 
June 
September 


21 
17 
16 
17 


]0 
15 


Parsee  ^Kadmi). 


van  Jashan 
amshedji  Naoroz 
dar  Jashan 
arthost-no-diso 
atha  Gahambars 
arsee  New  Year 
iihordad  Sal 


March 

April 

May 
August  8  &  9 
„     10  &  11 
16 


18 
21 
16 
18 


Mahomedan  (Sunn!). 


lab-e-Barat 
amzan  'Id 
ohurrum 
ara  Wafat 
ahim  Fair 


May 
June 

Se  ptemler 
November 
Deceniber 


Mahomedan  (Shiah). 

lahadat-i-Huzrat  Ali       . .  June 
amzan'Id   . ,       . .       . ,  „ 

akn'Id    August 

ohurrum     ..       ..  September 

lahadat-e-Imam  Husan  , .  November 
l-e-Moulud           ..  „ 


29 


Hindu. 


Makar  Sankrant 
Maha  Shivratri 
HoJi  (ind  Da>) 
Ramnavami 
Cocoa uut  Day 
Gokul  Ashtami 
Ganesh  Chaturthi 
Dassera 

Divali 


January 
February 
March 

August 
September 


14 

IS 


2S 


6 
16 

October  22 
f  November 
i       „  10 
L      „  11 


Jewish. 


Pesach 

Shabuoth 

Tishabeab 

Eosh  Hoshana 

Kippur 

Sukkoth 


April     3  <v;  9 
.    May  23 
July  25 
(  September  13 
I      „  U 
„    21  &  22 
(  September  27 
{  October  5 


Jain. 


Chaitra  Sud  15 
Shravan   Vad  13     . . 
Shravan  Vad  14 
Shravan  Vad  30 
Bhadarva  Sud  1  &  2 
Bhadarva  Sud  3  &  4 
Pajusliaii  (Bhadarva  ^  \  \ 
KartikSudl5 


. .    April  3 
. .    September  10 
11 
12 

„  13&14 
„  15&16 
17 

, .    Novomjer  26 


Day  following  New 
Day.  .. 

Christmas. 


Christian. 

Year's 


January  2 
Dec.  27  to  30 


830 


The  Disturbances. 


The  disturbances,  which  swept  over  India  j 
during  the  year,  are  still  in  the  main  the  sub-  1 
ject  of  inquiry.  The  fruits  of  that  inquiry  will 
shortly  be  published.  Therefore  nothinjr  more 
is  attempted  here  than  a  bare  summary  of 
events,  pending  the  issue  of  an  authoritative 
report. 

There  was  general  uneasiness  in  India  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  the  war  The  rains 
during  1918  had  failed  over  a  wide  area.  Prices 
soared  to  unprecedented  heights  and  despite  . 
all  efforts  to  conserve  and  fairly  distribute 
supplies,  a  mass  of  suffering  was  caused.  There 
was  also  the  reaction  after  the  war,  especially 
as  the  belief  was  general  than  war  conditions 
would  cease  immediately  hostilities  closed  ; 
the  measures  of  control  necessary  during  the 
war  were  also  little  understood  and  resented. 
The  atmosphere  was  therefore  tense. 

The  Rowlatt  Act. — In  these  conditions 
there  was  enacted  what  is  called  the  Kowlatt 
Act.  A  strong  committee,  of  a  quasi-judicial 
composition,  was  constituted  to  inquire  into  tYifi 
prevalence  of  anarchical  crime  in  India  and 
to  suggest  measures  for  its  suppiession.  This 
Committee,  which  met  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sir  Sidney  Rowlatt,  an  Englisli  judge, 
recommended  that  the  Goveinment  should  arm 
themselves  with  specific  powers,  to  be  put  in 
force  when  sedition  and  anarchical  crime  con- 
stituted a  public  danger.  The  enactment  of 
legislation  to  carry  into  effect  these  recommen- 
dations was  strongly  opposed  throughout  the 
country  as  an  attack  on  Indian  liberties.  The 
opposition  came  to  head  when  Mr.  M.  K. 
G handy,  one  of  the  most  popular  Indian  publi- 
cists, placed  himself  at  the  head  of  what  was 
called  the  Satyagraha  movement,  to  oppose 
the  laws  thus  made  by  acts  of  civil  disobedience. 

The  Disturbances.— The  public  feeling  thus 
created  led  to  considerable  disorders  in  Calcutta 
which  were  not  suppressed  until  the  militarv 
were  ca'.led  in.  They  extended  to  Delhi  in 
March  where  a  large  mob  attacked  the  railway 
station  and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  fire.  They 
fiamedupinthe  Punjab.  We  must  await  the 
report  of  the  Inquiry  Commission  before 
stating  the  special  reasons  for  rioting 
in  the  "Punjab.  The  chief  centre  of  the 
Punjab  disturbances  was  Am ri tsar.  There, 
on  April  10th  two  men  prominently 
connected  with  the  agitation,  Dr.  Kitchlew  and 
Dr.  Satyapal,  were  placed  under  preventive 
detentiont  The  mob  thereupon  marched  on 
the  Civil  Station  and  was  turned  back  by  fire. 
It  immediately  entered  upon  a  course  of  arson 
and  murder.  The  railway  goods  yard  was 
attacked  and  Guard  Kobinson  was  murdered. 
The  National  Bank  was  fired  and  the  Manager, 
Mr,  Stewart,  and  the  assistant  manager,  Mr. 


Scott,  murdered.    The  Chartered  Bank  was 
attacked  but  the  officers  escaped  ;  the  Alliance 
Bank  was  attacked  and  the  manager  murd^'  f  1 
A  lady  doctor,  Miss  Sherwood,  was  bnr 
beaten.    The  mob  secured  practical  poss. 
of  the  city,  and  on  April  13th  a  large  procla  1 
meeting   was  held  in  an  enclosure  calle  l 
Jallianwallah  Bagh.    This  was  fired  on  b^ 
military  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-Gt  1 
Dyer,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  ca 
ties  inflicted,  of  whom  various  estimates  1 
the  killed  at  between  three  and  four  hujult 

The  disorders  spread  to  the  Districts, 
most  serious  outbreaks  were  at  Lahore,  \\ 
the  mob  had  to  be  dispersed  by  fire  ;  Gn  1 
walla,  where  there  was  widespread  destni' 
of  (government  property  ;  the  Gujarat  di^i 
and  Kasur,  where  two  warrant  officers 
were  travelling  by  train  were  beaten  to  d< 
iNfartial  law  was  proclaimed  over  a  coii-i  . 
able  area. 

The  Bombay  Presidency.— Outside  n  11 
and  the  Punjab  the  most  serious  disturl  1 
were  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.    On  tin 
news  of  Mr.  Ghandy's  arrest,  the  mob  got 
of  hand  in  Ahmedabad,  burnt  a  large  am 
of  Government  property  and  murdered  a  J 
pean  Sergeant.    Order  was  restored  only  aih 
the  military  had  fired.    At  Viramgam,  nortl 
of  Ahmedabad,   the   station   buildings  wen 
burnt  and  an  Indian  revenue  officer  was  bum 
to  death.    The  special  train  which  was  con 
veying  troops  to  Ahmedabad  to  deal  with  th 
disorders  was  derailed  in  Kaira.    In  Bomba: 
city,  although  the  situation  was  anxious,  n< 
serious  disorders  occurred. 

An  Inquiry. — These  events  caused  muc 
discussion  in  India,  especially  when  the  sentence 
promulgated  by  the  martial  law  commissioD 
in  the  Punjab  were  promulgated.  There  was 
demand  for  an  inquiry;  the  Indian  Nationi- 
Congress  instituted  an  independent  inquir: 
and  an  official  commission,  consisting  of  Englisli 
men  and  Indians  was  constituted  under  th 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Hunter.  This  com 
mission  commenced  its  inquiries  in  November 
The  evidence  given  before  this  commission  i 
the  Punjab  excited  a  great  outcry,  which  wa 
reflected  in  Parliament  when  the  reports  of  th 
evidence  reached  London.  The  particuh- 
points  on  which  criticism  was  focussed  were  tl 
heavy  casualties  in  the  Jallianwallah  Bagh  au 
the  appearance  of  a  design  in  som  e  of  the  punisl 
ments  to  humiliate  rather  than  to  pre\'enti 

The  Hunter  Commission  completed  j 
inquiry  in  March  ;  its  report  is  expected  to^  I 
published  simultaneously  in  India  and  in  En{ 
land  in  April.  It  has  been  announced  that  tl 
report  of  the  Congress  inquiry  will  be  publism 
in  March. 
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A/  WE  BUY  AND  EXPORT  V/"^ 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE^* 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALITIES 
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SUPPLIED  OR  MATCHED.  ORIGINAL  INVOICES 
PROVIDED,  ALL  DISCOUNTS  ALLOWED.  SHIPMENT 
AND  INSURANCE  AT  LOWEST  N  ETT  RATES.  COMMIS- 
SION AS  MAY  BE  ARRANGED. 


ARTHUR  CHITTY  &  Co.,  Ld. 

101.    LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON. 

BANKERS:  The  London  Bank  of 
AUSTRALIA,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 

Cablegrams:      ACHETEUR,  London."    Codes:    A.B.C.  5th  Edition,  Lieber's. 
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ALSO 

INDENT  MERCHANTS 

FOR  THE 

INDIAN  AND  EASTERN  MARKETS. 
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Low  &  Bonar,  Ltd. 

DUNDEE,  SCOTLAND. 


rr  — ...  S 


Manufacturers  of 
Sacks   and    Bags  of 
Linen.  Cotton  &  Jute, 

for  all  purposes^  also  of 

Waterproof  Canvas  & 
Tarpaulings. 

specially  prepared  for  different 
Climates. 


Speciality — 
PATENT  ELASTIC 
FIBRE-LINED  COTTON 
BAGS,  JUTE  BAGS, 
WOOL   PACKS,  &c. 

Patents  No.  44046  and  No.  18072. 

Securing  absolute 
purity  of  contents. 


DAMP-PROOF  BAGS, 
WATERPROOF  BAGS, 
FIREPROOF  BAGS, 
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Telephone  :  Branch  Exchange,  1754  (7  lines). 
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ROBEY  &  CO.,  LTD., 

GLOBE  WORKS, 

LINCOLN,  ENGLAND. 

ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Makers  of 

HIGH-CLASS   STEAM    ENGINES    OF  ALL 
TYPES. 

AIR  COMPRESSORS. 

WINDING  ENGINES. 

THE  PATENT  «  UNIFLOW"  ENGINE. 

SEMI-DIESEL  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES. 

TRACTION  ENGINES. 

STEAM  TRACTORS  AND  WAGONS. 


CABLES-"  ROBEY,  LINCOLN. 


Codes  Used— A1.,  A.B.C.,  ENGINEERING,  BENTLEY'S 
WESTERN  UNION. 
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Thresh  Disinfectors 

The  Thresh  Disinfectors  are  operated  by  current 
steam  securing  rapid  evaporation  and  complete 
sterilization  in  minimum  time. 

The  special  Portable  Disinfector  supplied  to  the 
Indian  Government  is  only  one  of  a  range  cf 
models  of  Thresh  machines.  Fixed  and  Portable, 
Steam  and  Furnace  Heated,  which  we  are  in  a 
position  to  supply. 

Sprayers 

The  value  of  Sprayers  both  for  disinfecting  pur- 
poses and  for  the  spraying  of  trees  and  plants  is 
now  fully  recognised.  We  can  offer  a  compre- 
hensive series  of  most  efficient  appliances  of 
Knapsack  and  other  types. 

Laundry  Machines 

As  makers  of  the  highest  quality  Laundry 
Machinery  with  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  class  of  work,  we  can  supply  complete 
installations  or  single  machines  to  meet  any 
requirements. 

Our  experience  is  at  the  service  of  all  who  may 
be  interested,  no  charge  being  made  for  plans, 
estimates  or  advice. 

Enquiries  invited, 

Summerscales,  Ltd., 

Contractors  to  the  India  Office y  Admiralty ^  War  Office y  etc, 
4,  CENTRAL  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  S.W.  I. 
Gables:    RINSING.   LONDON.  Code :  A.B.G.  5th  Ed. 
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Largest  British  Makers  of 

GALVANISED  SHEETS 


Manufacturers  of 

BLACK  and 

GALVANISED 

CORRUCATED 

and 

PLAIN 

SHEETS 

and 

RIDGING. 


Manufacturers  of 

STEEL  NAIL 
STRIPS  and 
SHEETS. 


HOOPS. 
OUT  NAILS. 
TACKS  and 
SHEET  BARS. 


JAak^rs  of  the  wei/^known  "  Slaley-Crown*'  ^rand. 

JOHN  SUMMERS  &  SONS, 

LIMITED, 

SHOTTON,  Chester. 
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TRUNKS    AND    TRAVELLING  REQUISITES. 


THE  UNDERWOOD 
MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

Underwood  Street,  LONDON,  N.  1,  England. 


Manufacturers  of  Leather,  Compressed  Fibre  and  Cane  Trunks, 
Bags,  Suit  Cases,  Ladies'  Hat  and  Visiting  Cases,  Attaclie  Cases,  etc. 

Registered  Trade  Mark  '^Fibrex." 

Sole  Proprietors  of  **Fibrex,"  the  finest  Fibre. 

Telegraphic  Address       Weekender,'*   'Phone,  London,  England. 

Catalogues  free  on  application— when  writing  for  same,  please 
mention  name  of  your  Shipping  House. 


Telegraphic  &  Cable  Address :  "  BELLYBAND."  LONDON.    Established  1866. 
Contractors  to  H.  M.  War  Office  and  Colonial  Governments. 

RAWLE   &   SON,  "™'ex™«t*"" 

SADDLERY  and  HARNESS 

MANUFACTURERS. 

Cape  Cart,  Curricle,  Bug^g^y,  Mule  Trek,  Malay,  Cab 
and  every  Description  o-f  Harness  made. 

ONLY  BEST  ENGLISH  TANNED  LEATHER  USED. 

Send  us  your  enquiriesp  large  or  small. 

231&232,  Blackfriars  Road,  LONDON,  England. 

\^  «  :  
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Alfred  Joensson 

33,   EASTCHEAP,    LONDON,   E.  C. 

Branches  at 

TUTICORIN  (India).  KHARTOUM. 
CAIRO.  BILBAO  (Spain). 

Importer  and  Exporter  oj 

CRUDE  DRL/G^.  SPICES. 
ESSENTIAL  OILS. 


CONSIGNMENTS  ACCEPTED. 


SEEDS 

Improved  Farm  Root  Seeds 

Improved  Vegetable  Seeds 

Seedsmen  !  Enquire  for  our  SPECIAL  PRICES,  stating,  if 
possible,  varieties  and  quantities  required. 

KELWAY  &  SON, 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers, 

LANGPORT,  ENGLAND. 

Cable  Address— KELWAY,"  Langport. 
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G.  A.  HARVEY  &  Co.  (London),  Ltd. 

METAL  PERFORATORS,  WIRE  WEAVERS. 

ENGINEERS.  TANK  MAKERS. 

QALVANIZERS.  SHEET   METAL  WORKERS. 


GREENWICH  METAL  WORKS, 
Woolwich  Road,  London,  5.E.  7, 

and 

SUFFOLK  HOUSE, 
5,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  London,  B.C.  4, 

Cables  :      Cheaper,  London." 

Codes  :  Lieber's  No.  5»  A. B.C.  6th  Ed.,  Marconi  International, 
Hamilton's  Wire  Code. 

Our  Catalogues  are  being  revised^  and  can  he  obtained  through  any 
Shipping  House. 


Established  1857. 

Highest  Quality 

Round  and  Flattened  Strand 
Steel  Wire  Ropes 

In  All  Constructions 

for  Coal  Hoists,  Cranes,  Sheer  Legs,  Engineering,  Shipping 
and  Mining  Purposes. 

GLAHOLI\/l   &  ROBSON,  Ltd., 

SUNDERLAND,  ENGLAND. 
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ARTICLES  for  the  MANUFACTURE  &  DECORATION  of 

GLASS- POTTERY-METALS 

ENAMELS 
for  CAST  and 
SHEET  IRON, 
COPPER, 
GOLD,  SILVER  & 
GILDING  METAL. 


GLASS 
COLOURS 
&  STAINS, 

and 
METALLIC 
OXIDES. 

LIQUID  GOLD 
&  LUSTRES. 
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The  AngIo=Russian  Engineering  Co., 

LIMITED. 

Specialists  in  all  Types  of 
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Cart  lamps 

COMMERCIAL   MOTOR   LAMPS,    also   2518  LANTERNS. 
Made  by  a  firm  of  over  70  years  reputation  in  Lamp  construction. 

Best  for  export,  because  they  are  made  by  a  patent 
process,  the  invention  of  the  manufacturers  that 
assures  the  highest  efficiency  in  every  part. 

RIVETED     AND    GROOVED  THROUGHOUT 
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Orders  through  British  Merchants. 

^     Patentees &SdleManufactarers 

3  JAMES NEALE&SONS  LTD  B 

^2__GFaham  Streeb.  Bipmingharn^_^r 
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ULTRAMARINE  BLUES. 
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JOHN  DORE  &  Co., 

SUCCESSORS  TO  AENEAS  COFFEY  &  SONS. 

ESTABLISHED  1834. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
BREWERS'  &  DISTILLERS'  ENGINEERS, 
CHEMICAL    PLANT  MAKERS, 
ALUMINIUM  &  TIN  WORKERS, 
BRASS  FINISHERS. 


Cables:  "Cuivre  Bochurch,  London." 
98,  99,  100,  HIGH  ST.,  BROMLEY,  LONDON,  E.  3. 


SOLID    STENCIL  INK 


Stencil  Plates 
and  Brushes. 


Contractors  to  H.  M.  Government. 

stencil  Combinations  :  in  strong  tin  boxes  comprising  Stencil  Alphabets  and  Figures 
in  I  inch  sizes,  from  i  inch  upwards,  Ink,  Brush  and  Sponge. 

Stencil  Outfits  :  in  tin  box,  containing  Ink,  Brush  and  Sponge  only. 

Solid  Stencil  Ink  :  black,  in  Cakes,  sizes  from  3  ozs.  up  to  i  lb.  Also  in  tins,  in  similar 
sizes  to  colours. 

Colours  :  put  up  in  tins  only  in  3  sizes,  from  4  ozs.  up  to  approximately  i  lb. 
The  Solid  Paint  is  put  up  in  tins  only  in  similar  sizes  to  the  Ink. 

The  Stencil  Brushes  are  in  lo  sizes,  Nos.  4,  6,  8,  10.  12,  14,  16,  18,  30,  22,  the  diameter  of 
bristles  vary  from  |"  to 

Prices,  subject  to  fluctuation,  to  be  had  of  the  makers  : — Charles  Bowman,  Ltd.,  6,  King 
Street,  Tow^r  Hill,  London,  E.i. 

Indent  throug^h  Shippers, 
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F.  W.  BERK  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

LONDON. 


CHEMICALS  —  HEAVY-FINE 


DRUQS: 
ACIDS: 


RANEE  BRAND) 


SULPHURIC 

MURIATIC 

NITRIC 


BAA      ACCUMULATOR  ACID 

IT  is  important  to  buy  the  RIGHT  ACID  for  Accumulators  and 
all  Electrical  purposes. 

BA      A      is  approved  by  all  Electricians. 
jTm.     is  guaranteed  made  from  best  Sicilian  Brimstone 
and  Distilled  Water. 
Is  specially  prepared  and  tested  for  Electrical  purposes. 
Is  the  BEST  ACCUMULATOR  ACID.   Is  used  the  World  over. 


Sole  Manufacturers : 


F.  W.  BERK  &  CO.,  LTD., 

LONDON-ENGLAND. 


WORKS  : 

ABBEY  MILLS  CHEMICAL  WORKS— STRATFORD. 
PENTREPORTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS-MORRISTON, 


Cables:    "BERK,"  LONDON. 


S.  WALES. 
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S.  RAMSEY  &  CO., 

Wire  Weavers— all  meshes. 

Wire  workers, 

Wire  Netting^  Makers, 

Galvanizers. 


198-202,  St.  John  Street,  E.C.I, 

LONDON. 

Works:  Cyrus  St.,  E.C.I,  LONDON. 


Telegrams:  Telephone: 

Methodical  Smith,   London.  Holborn  6337  (3  lines) 

WIRE  NETTING  &  GALVANIZING  WORKS:- 
St.  Paul  street,  London,  N.I.         Telephone:  North  2371. 


GROSS'S  CELEBRATED  FERTILIZERS 

SPECIALLY    PREPARED    FOR   THE   CULTIVATION  OF 

RUBBER,  TEA,  Cocoa,   Sugar  Cane,  Coffee,  &c.,  &c. 

Suppliers  of  all  kinds  of  Fertilizers : 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
NITRATE  OF  SODA. 
NITRATE  OF  LIME,  &c. 
SUPERPHOSPHATES,  BASIC  SLAG, 
&;c. 

Sundry  Chemicals : 
CREAM  OF  TARTAR  SUBSTITUTES. 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
SOLID    PHOSPHORIC    ACID  FOR 
SUGAR-REFINING. 
Port  D.ndas,  one  of  our  Cuemic.l  Works, 

ALEXANDER  GROSS  &  SONS,  LTD. 

(Established  about  100  years.) 

Largest  Chemical  Manure  Manufacturers  in  Scotland. 


Registered  Office— 

19  HOPE  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Chemical  and  Fertilizer  Works — 
PORT  DUNDAS,  GLASGOW. 
CAMELON,  GRANGEMOUTH. 
Also  SYDNEY,  CAPE  BRETON,  CANADA. 


Brancli  Office— 

FENWICK  CHAMBERS,  LIVERPOOL. 

Basic  iSlag  ]Vorks — 
SOUTH  BANK,   MIDDLESBRO'.  CAMELON, 
GRANGEMOUTH.     SCUNTHORPE,  IMMING- 
HAM.    SYDNEY,  CAPE  BRETON,  CANADA. 


Telegraphic  Address     "  Cross,  Glasgow." 

Codes  :^A,  B.C.      Edition;  Lieber's  five-letter^',  Western  Union',  and  Private. 
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Tibetan  Mission   555 

Tidal  Constants   700 

Timber  for  matches    334 

— -production   332 

Timbers,  Indian   332 

Time$  of  India    522 

Tin    343 

Tirah  Campaign   11 

Titles  and  Names,  Indian          ..       ..  597 

Tobacco,  Bihar  and  Orisisa        . .       . .  62 

 Indian   461 

Tonk  State   88 

Tonnage,  railway   208 

Towns  and  villages   384 

 Presidency                   ..      ..  436 
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Trade    240 
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 Balance  of    260 

 diagrams  of   236 
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 Export  of  the  > ear   247 

 French  India   116 

 Frontier    25  S 

— — Import  of  the  year    . .       . .       . .  235 

 Indian,  1919   232 

 ^Marks    357 

 N.-W.  Frontier  Province     ..       ..  7i 

 opium           . .       . ,       . .       . .  354 

 Punjab    50 

 Frontier         ..       ..       ..       ..  25S 

 with  Allies   258 

 with  other  countries  tables  . .       . .  258 

Traffic,  cocaine   460 

 railway    200 

 telegraph    68  4 

Train  service,  Indian       . .       . .       . ,  709 

 overland    709 

Training  Colleges   414 

 schools,  police    608 

Trans-frontier  trade    258 

Trans-Persian  Railway   143 

Transported  criminals      . .       . .       . .  612 

Travancore    95 

Travel  in  India   709 

Trawling   350 

Treaty  of  Bassein   7 

Trend  of  Provincial  Government . .      ..  27 

Tribes,  Frontier   12 

Tribute,  Native  States'   112 

Tropical  climate  and  health       . .       . .  447 

 diseases    447 

Trustee,  Official   689 

 Public    688 

Tucker,  Major,  on  tropical  diseases      ..  447 

Turkish  Consul   148 

Turkish  railway  guarantee   143 

Turko-Iranian  people    380 

Tuticorin  Marine  Fish  Farm     . .       . .  382 

Typhoid  Fever    450 

 causes  of   450 

 prevention  of   450 

 treatment  of   451 
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LIGNOLITE" 


As  supplied  to  the  Indian  Forestry  Dept. 

NON-POISONOUS. 
Protects  timber  against  the  ravages  of 


WHITE  ANTS  —  TEREDOS  —  ROT  —  DECAY  —  FUNGUS. 
Supplied  in  Two  Colours -BROWN  and  GREEN. 


"MASTIGO"  BITUMINOUS  SOLUTION 


for  the  preservation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Structures  of  every 
description,  and  is  specially  recommended  for  Galvanized 
Sheets. 

••Mastico"  is  manufactured  from  the  finest  Bitumen  only 
and  is  GUARANTEED  FREE  FROM  COAL  TAR  and 
similar  products. 


"MASTICO"  VARNISH  PAINTS 


are  manufactured  from  the  finest  materials  obtainable,  and 
consequently  outlast  cheap  paints  many  times  over. 

These  paints  are  specially  RECOMMENDED  for  EXPOSED 
STRUCTURES  which  require  SPECIAL  PROTECTION, 
such  as  Gasometers,  Bridges,  Buildings,  etc. 


"BREALA"  ENGINEERING  SHEETING 


for  waterproofing  Reservoirs,  Dams,  Swimming  Baths, 
Aquaducts,  Filter  Beds,  Culverts,  Tanks,  Railway  Bridges, 
Expansion  Joints,  etc. 


W.    H.    KEYS,  LIMITED, 


Cable  Address:       WEST    BROM  ^VICH,  Code: 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS  : 


OIL 
West  Bromwich. 


ENGLAND, 


ABC 
5th  Editioft. 


865 


Index. 


FAQB 


Udaipur  State   

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland . . 
 Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Ame- 
rica Mission  

United  Provinces  administration 

 area   

 Chamber  of  Commerce . . 

 Collectors  

 Colleges  


87 
551 

553 
45 
44 
377 
45 


 Council  

 Courts  of  Justice 

 Deputy  Commissioners . . 

 District  boards  . . 

 districts  

 Ecclesiastical  Department 

 educational  progress   .  • 

 factories  


47 
45 
45 
45 
45 
548 
411 
45 


 hospitals   47 


-Judicial  Department 
-land  tenure 


605 
44 


 languages   44 

 Legislative  Council     ..  640 

 Lieutenant-Governors  ..       ..  48 

 ^Medical  Dept   47 


-Minerals. 


44 


 ^Municipalities   45 


-natural  products 


44 

oflacials  17-48 

46 
44 
44 
46 
46 
46 
44 


 police  

 population       . .       .  c 

 i   religions  

 revenue  

 roads  and  buildings    . . 

 schools  

 States  under   105 

 Textile  industry   45 

Universal  marriage   400 

Universities  established   412 

>   courses   410 

.  Dacca   418 

—education    414 

 Mahomedan   418 

 Mysore    418 

 "Sagpur  scheme   67 


Universities,  Patna    418 

 reform    416 

 senates    416 

Upper  India  Chamber  of  Conmierce      . .  476 

Urban  tendencies   884 

Uruguay  Consul   148 

U.  S.  A..  Consuls   1*8 


Vellore,  mutiny  at   1*^ 

Vend,  right  of  (excise  system)     . .       . .  183 

Vernacular  Press  Act  repealed    . .       . .  622 

Vertiver  (cus-cus)   *58 

Veterinary  Department,  Indian  Civil    . .  264 

 ^appointments   503 

Viceroyalty,  instituted   10 

 of  Lord  Chelmaford  

 oi  Lord  Curzon   12 

 Lord  ]VIinto    1^ 

Viceroy  (Baron)  Hardinge..       ..  1^ 

Viceroys  of  India   21 

Viceroy's  term  extended   1^ 

Victoria  Cross    '^S 

Village  autonomy  . .   

Villages,  occupations  in  

 towns  and  

Virangam,  riots  in    ^ 

Visit  of  King  and  Queen   1^ 

Vizagapatam  Harbour  Project  ..  .. 


•VI7" 

Wages  and  Income  (table)  - 

Wales,  Prince  of,  tour   

Wandewash,  Battle  of  ^\ 

War,  European,  and  India  ..  ' 
 and  gold  reserve . . 

19< 

 and  paper  curren  cy    . . 
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Complete  Plants  are  our  speciality  for 
the  following  trades,  as  supplied  to  the 
leading  British  Manufacturers  :— 

Sheet  Metal  Hollow-ware. 

Sheet  Metal  Travelling  Trunks. 

Bucket  Making  Machinery  and  Galvanizing 

Plants,  Corrugating  Plants,  Edge  Tool 
Making  Machinery,  Spade  and  Shovel  Making 
Machinery,  Bolt  and  Nut  Making  Machines, 
Safe  Making  Plants,  Horse  Shoe  Making 
Plants,  Washer  Cutting  Presses. 

Lock,  Latch  and  Bolt  Making  Plants,  Drop 
Forging  Plants. 

Makers  of  all  kinds  of  Presses,  Stamps,  Shears 
and  Metal  Working  Machinery,  Dies,  Tools. 

Rolling  Mills,  Aircraft  Rolling  and  Swaging 
Machinery,  Sheet  Stretching  and  Flattening, 
Hydraulic  and  Multiple  Roller  type.  Riveting 
Machines. 

DANIEL  SMITH,  LIMITED, 

CASTLE      IRON  WORKS, 
Peel  Street  and  Raglan  Street, 
WOLVERHAMPTON,  ENGLAND. 

Telegrams:  "PRESSES,"  Telephone  :  No.  210, 

Wolverbampton.  WolverbamptoD, 


866 


Index. 


Paqb 

War  and  finance    176 

 and  Afghanistan    137 

.^-^India  and  the,.    13 

 service  of  Royal  Indian  Marine      . .  169 

Warrant  of  Precedeice    ...       . .       . .  561 

War,  Burmese    7,9 

 Gurkha    7 

 Maratha   149 

 Mysore    7 

 Nepal    149 

 Sikh    150 

Wars,  Abyssinian   10 

 Afghan   8,  11,  137 

Water  supply   444 

Weaving,  carpet   347 

 MiUs    313 

 shawl    346 

Weights  and  Measures  Committee        . .  281 

 currency   281 

 reform  of   281 

 variety  of   281 

Wellesley,  Colonel  Arthur   149 

—   Lord    7 

 Marquis,  policy  of   149 

Wells,  irrigation   229 

Welsh  Presbyterian  Mission       . .       . .  553 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission       . .       . .  558 

Western  India  Famine,  1868-70  . .       . .  469 

West  of  India  Angling  Assocn   538 

Wheat,  cultivation  of    284 

Who*s  who  in  India   780 

Widowhood    401 

Widow  remarriage   401 

Wild,  birds*  plumage    356 

Wills,  Proving  of  ,   600 

Winds    298 

Wireless  telegraph  stations      ..       ..  680 


Paqi 

Wireless  telegraphy    684 

Wolfram    343 

Women,  medical  aid  to   490 

Women's  medical  service  . .       . .       . .  439 

Wood-carving       . .       . .       . ,       . ,  347 

 workers                                     ..  347 

Work,  Red  Cross   754 

Working  statistics  of  railways  (tables)  ..  209 

Woven  goods,  excise  on   310 

 production        ..       ..  313 

 (table)   313 


Yam  production  tables   311 

Year  1918,  Chronfele  of            ..  767 

Yield  of  taxes,  1919-20   185 

Younghusband's  expedition  to  Lhasa  . .  138 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  . .  539 
 Women 's  Christian  Association      . .  538 


-  f 

Zakka  Khel  rising  184  | 

Zemindari  holdings  180  1 

Zenana  Mission,  Ladies'  556  j 

Zoological  Survey   685  | 

Zoroastrianigm      ..  398 


I'rmted  and  published  by       G.  Vearson  tor  Bennett,  Coleman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  at 
The  Times  Press,  Bombay. 
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"EMESCO  "  Brand 

PAINTS 

DURABLE    IN    ALL  CLIMATES 


"AKSELLO"  Brand 

LUBRICANTS 

For  Motor  Cars,  Shafting   and   all  BearingfS. 
Guarantee  smooth  running,  and 
Maximum  power,  with  minimum  wear. 


"LANTYCK"  Brand 

DRY  CLEANING  SOAP 

Imparts  a  bright  and  lustrous  finish.  White 
goods  retain  their  original  purity. 


MONTGOMERIE  STOBO  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

VICTORY  PAINT,  OIL, 
GREASE  &  SOAP  WORKS, 

George  Street,  Bridgeton,  GLASGOW. 

Cables-**  VASELINE  "  Glasgow.  Codes— A.B.C.  5th  Edition. 

Bentley's  Complete  Phrase, 
Marconi's  International- 
Branches Calcutta  ;    also    Alexandria,    Egypt;  Adelaide, 
Australia;  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
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KELITE 

BLOW   LAMPS,         BRAZING  LAMPS, 
PORTABLE  BRAZING   OUTFITS,  Etc. 

Made  in  Steel  or  Brass 
to  burn  Paraffin  or 
Spirit. 
Safest  and  Strongest  on 
the  Market. 


Our  Portable  Brazing 
Outfit  will  melt  I"  bar 
copper  in  6  minutes. 


Blow  Lamps,  Oil  Engine 
Starting  Lamps  and 
Brazing  Appliance 
supplied  in  all  sizes. 

We  are  Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Incandescent 
Oil  Lanps  and  Stoves. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

See  the  Word  "KELiTE"  for  British 
Manufacture, 

Kitson-Empire-Lighting  Co.,  Ltd., 

STAMFORD, 

Telegrams  : — 

<<YAPORIF!C,  STAMFORD."  ENGLAND. 


Type  "  No.  1  "  Blow  Lamp. 
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KELITE 

INCANDESCENT  OIL  LAMPS. 

We  manufacture  Lamps  for  in- 
side and   outside  use  in  units 
from  loo  to  1,200  C.  P. 

Best,  Safest,  Strongest 
In  the  World. 

Also  "KELITE" 

Blow  Lamps,  Brazing  Lamps, 
Oil  Engine  Starting  Lamps 
Portable  Brazing  Outfits 
and  K  E  L  I  T  E  "  Vapour 
Stoves. 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE  ALL  OVER 
THE  WORLD. 


Type  "Ai/* 

WRITE  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES. 


Type^Di" 

So/e  Manufacturers  : 

The  Kltsoii-Emplre-Lighting  co.,  ud. 

Stamford,  ENGLAND. 

To  I  eerrams  !-  "  Vaporiflc,  Stamford." 
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Royal 

EDISWAN 


LAMPS. 


Drawn  Wire  &  Half  Watt  Type. 

Maximum  Illumination 

AT 

Minimum  Cost. 


Pointolite  Lamp 

(TUNGSTEN  ARC). 
The  most  perfect  lamp  of 
Point-source  illumination. 


For  Lantern  Projec- 
tion, 

Photo-M  icrography, 
Enlarging, 

Surgery  —  and  all 
operations  requir- 
ing a  small  light 
source  of  intrinsic 
brilliancy. 


Ensures 

Constant 

Uniform 

Illumination 

Without 

Attention. 


The  Edison  Swan  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 


Te'ephoiie : 
No.  620  ENFIELD. 


.  PONDERS  END,  MIDDLESEX.  ,.^ZXT,V..^v 

Agents  for  INDIA:  BALMER,  LAHRIE  &  CO.,  CUve  Street,  Calcutta. 


English— Ediswan— Everything— Electrical. 
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TON  IDE  S 

C  I  C  A  R  E  T  X  E  S 


The  Robert  Sinclair  Tobacco  Company,  Ltd.. 
are  prepared  to  appoint  reliable  Selling  Agents 
throughout  India  wherever  vacancies  exist. 

TON  IDES  Cigarettes  mark  an  event  in 
cigarette  making— the  return  to  the  sound  old 

  English   standard   of  **  highest   quality  and 

skilled  hand-making.**  Packed  in  air-tight  tins. 

IVrite  stating  territory  covered  and  with  references  to 

The  Robert  Sinclair  Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd., 

Manufacturers  of  Tobacco  and  Snuff, 
Blenheim  St.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng. 


PAINT 

Anti-fouling:,  Anti-corrosive,  Acid 
resisting,  Insulating. 

No  renewals  in  5  years  on  construc- 
tion work. 

LEAKY  ROOFS 

Felts,  Zinc,  rust  holed  Iron,  etc. 

Made  Waterproof.  Roofs  treated 
7  years  ago  sound. 

CUIRASS  PRODUCTS,   Ltd.,  LONDON. 

Makers  of  Damp  Course — Damp  Proof  for  Walls,  Floors,  etc. 
Wood  Preservative. 

Agents — 

CALCUTTA  :  Ewing  &  Co. 

BOMBAY  :      Shalebhoy  Tyebjee  &  Sons. 

MADRAS  :      Wilson  &  Co. 
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GUEST  &  CHRIMES,  LTD., 

Foundry  &  Brass  Works,  ROTHERHAM. 

(On  Admiralty}  War  Office,  and  Crown  Agents'  Lists.) 
ORIGINAL    MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Established  1840. 


CHRIMES'  HIGH  PRESSURE  LOOSE 
VALVE  SCREW-DOWN  COCKS. 


Telegrams  :  "  Guest,  Rotherhanr. 
Telephone  :    205,  Rotherham. 


GUEST  &  CHRIMES' 
IMPROVED  SLUICE  VALVES 
For  Water,  Steam,  Sewage  &  Gas, 


GUEST  &  CHRIMES"  TURBIN 

WATER  METERS, 
f  in.  to  i8  in.  sizes.    280,000  supplied. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
RESERVOIR  VALVES  and  FITTINGS, 
FIRE  EXTINGUISHING  APPARATUS, 
GENERAL  PLUMBERS'  GOODS, 
HIGH  POWER  INCANDESCENT 
LAMPS,  WET  and  DRY  GAS  METERS, 
and   GAS  FITTINGS. 


TEMPORARY  LONDON  OFFICE: 

4  &  5,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
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For  Upholstering  Furniture. 


For  Upholstering  Motor  Cars. 


is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  leather  in 
all  grains  and  colourings,  and  can  be 
used  for  practically  all  purposes  that 
leather  is  used  for. 

It  costs  only  one  quarter  the  price  of 
leather  and  wears  infinitely  longer.  It 
is  most  suitable  for  hot  climates  being 
insect  and  germ  proof,  and  is  also 
scratch,  stain,  grease  and  water  proof. 

REXINE,  Ltd.,  Hyde,  Manchester, 

ENGLAND. 

Ag^ents  in  India ; 


BOiMBAY  ;     L.  &  F.  Barraclough  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cook's  Buildings,  Hornby  Road. 
CALCUTTA  :    L.  Saubolle  &  Co,,  7,  Wellesley  Place. 
iVIADRAS  :    Wilson  &  Co.,  3/8,  Jehangir  Street. 


"  INDIAN  MOTORING." 

Dealing  with  matters  of  motor  interest  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  but  particularly  with  India. 

Issued  free  every  Wednesday  as  a  Supplement  to 
The  Times  of  India''  Daily  Edition. 

May  be  subscribed  for  separately  at  the  following 
rates  : — 

Great  Britain^  Europe  and  America. 
Ten  Rupees  per  annum,  including  postage. 
India^  Burma  and  Ceylon. 
Eight  Rupees  per  annum,  including  postage* 
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The  car  of  all  the  comforts  in 
every  clime* 


Every  provision  is  made  in  the  design  of  the  ''AUSTIN 
TWENTY "  for  comfort  and  dependability.  An  ample 
cooling  system  provides  for  efficient  running  in  the  hottest 
climate.  The  lines  of  the  body-work  are  smart  and  distinc- 
tive, while  the  engine  always  maintains  a  reserve  of  power 
for  all  •emergencies. 

Fullest  particulars  and  catalogues  on  application  to— 

THE  AUSTIN  MOTOR  Co.,  Ltd., 

Export  Department, 

477-483.  Oxford  Street,  LONDON.  W.  1 

or  any  Agent*  Austin  agents  are  everywhere. 
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THE  HARRISON  PATENT 
KNITTING  MACHINE  Co.,  Ltd. 

MANCHESTER,  England. 


Manufacturers  of 
HOSIERY  &  KNITTING  MACHINERY, 
REELERS,  BALLERS,  LINKERS. 


GAS  MANTLE  MACHINES. 


Undervest  Machine 
for  Undervests, 
Jerseys  and  Sweaters. 


WINDERS. 
RIB  HEAD 

AUTO 
MACHINES 

AND 


PLAIN  MULTIPLE  FEED 
POWER  MACHINES 

Producing  HIGH  QUALITY 
FABRICS— OUR  OWN  BUILD. 


«  Harrison  "  Sun  Ribber,  for 
Hose  and  Half-Hose. 
(Power  or  Hand  Drive.) 


W.    H.    BRADY   &   Co.,  Ltd., 

BOMBAY  and  CALCUTTA. 
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TELEGRAPHIC  CODES 

HAMEL'S  International  AUTOCODE 

The  safest  and  simplest  method  for  converting 
FIGURES  from  Private  Codes  into  artificia 
words  ;  self-checking  by  a  mechanical  device. 

A  full  lo-figure  range  (exclusive  of  check)  available  for  Code  purposes. 

The  Check  cannot  toe  miitilated. 

£2  per  copy  net. 

Published  by— 

RUPERT   iVI.    S.  KAY, 

82,  Daisy  Bank  Road,  Victoria  Park, 

iVIANCHESTER,  ENGLAND 

Tel.  Address   "  AUTOCODE,  Manchester." 

ALL  W£LL  KNOWN  CODES  SUPPLIED.  PRIVATE  CODES  COMP  ILED 

AGENTS   IN   INDIA  : 
THACKER  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  27,  Esplanade  Road,  BOMBAY. 
THACKER  SPINK  &  Co.,  5-6,  Grosvenor  Place,  CALCUTTA. 


H.  C,  SMITH,  LIMITED, 

Shoe*  Leather  and  Textile  Warehousemen, 
BIRMINGHAM- 


DEPARTIVIENTS— 

BOOTS  and  SHOES— 

All  grades  and  descriptions  of  reliable  Footwear. 
SHOE  MERCERY— 

Including  Boot  and  Shoe  Laces,  Socks,  Rubber  Heels,  Boot  Protec- 
tors, Boot  Polishes,  and  all  sundries  required  in  a  Boot  Department. 

LEGGINGS  and  GAITERS,  LEATHER  GOODS— 

Brief,  Kit,  Gladstone  and  other  Travelling  Bags,  Suit  Cases,  Cabin 
Trunks,  Dress  Baskets,  Ladies'  Fancy  Bags,  Belts,  Purses,  Straps, 
&c.,  &c. 
TEXTILE  GOODS— 

Hosiery,  Jerseys,  Underwear,  Gloves,  Shirts,  Braces,  Raincoats, 
Waterproofs,  Costumes,  Dress  Skirts,  Underskirts,  Robes,  Umbrellas, 
Blouses,  Corsets,  Camisoles,  Handkerchiefs,  Overalls,  Ties  and  Fancy 
Neckwear. 

Wholesale  and  Export  only    Price  Lists  issued. 
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The  Indian  Motoring  Supplement 

to  **  The  Times  of  India "  is  the 
only  publication  of  its  kind  in  India 
and  as  such  it  appeals  both  to  the 
Motorist  and  to  the  Agent  who  has 
Cars  or  Motor  Cycles  for  Sale. 

Its  Literary  Contents  are  very  care- 
fully selected  and  they  invariably 
include  a  considerable  proportion  of 
news  that  is  of  direct  interest  to 
Motorists  in  India.  In  addition 
there  are  frequent  Technical  articles 
written  by  the  foremost  Motoring 
Journalists  of  the  day. 


INDIAN  MOTORING 

Is  issued  free  every  Wednesday  as 
a  Supplement  to  the  Daily  Edition 
of  **The  Times  of  India,"  and  it 
may  also  be  subscribed  for  separa- 
tely for  Eight  Rupees  per  annum 
Post  Free  in  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon,  and  for  Ten  Rupees  per 
annum  Post  Free  to  any  other  part 
of  the  World. 


\ 


"THE  TIMES  OF  INDIA"  OFFICES 
BOMBAY  CALCUTTA  LONDON 
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"  India  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
World,  Is  there  any  field  for  British 
enterprise  more  likely  to  yield  good 
results  than  India?  " 

S/I^  GEORGE  HOUSTON  REID 
(Ex-Prime  Minister  of  Australia),  To  "The  Times  of  India 


The  trader  in  India  regards 
advertisements  as  one  of  his 
most  valuable  means  of 
obtaining  useful  commercial 
information;  and  the  consumer 
finds  in  them  a  guide  to  the 
best  means  of  satisfying  his 
needs  and  desires- 

For  these  reasons  advertise- 
ments intended  for  publication 
in  India  cannot  be  made  too 
informative,  clear  and  concise. 
They  will  come  before  the  notice 
of  people  who  are,  nearly  all  of 
them,  genuinely  interested  in 
learning  everything  that  can  be 
told  them  about  the  goods  offered 
for  sale 


ADVERTISE  IN 


Advertisement. 
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ALCOGK  ASHDOWN  &  Co.,  Ld., 

(INCORPORATING   CHARLES    BROWN    &  Co.) 

ENGINEERS-BOMBAY. 
ON  GOVERNMENT   LIST.  Established  18GO, 


Constructional  Engineers,  5hip,  Barge  and  Launch  Builders, 
Boilermakers,  Coppersmiths,  Iron  and  Brass  Founders,  Timber 
Merchants  and  Store  Suppliers.  All  classes  of  work  done.  Steel 
and  Cast-Iron  Tanks,  Bridges,  Steel  Frame  Buildings,   Etc.  Etc. 

OXACETYLENE   &   ELECTRIC   WELDING  &  CUTTING. 

Sole    Agents   for — 
RED    HAND    COMPOSITIONS    Co.,  Ltd., 
Antifouling:  and  Anticorrosive  Compositions  and  Paints. 

SAUNDERSONS    BROS.    &   NEWBOULD    Co.,  Ltd., 
Tool-Steels,  Files,  Saws,  Etc. 

SMALL  &  PARKES  Co.,  Ltd.,   "  Karmal "  Eng^ine  Packin<g:s 
and  "  Roko  "  Belting^s. 

SHALIMAR  ROPE  WORKS,  Manilla  Ropes  and  Twines. 

U.  S.  MOTOR  TRUCK  Co.,  Ltd.,  Motor  Trucks  and  Lorries. 

THORNYCROFT  MARINE  MOTORS  in  Stock. 


Managing  Agents  —TURNER,  MORRISON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


Ixxxv 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HIS  MAJESTY  THE 
KING  EMPEROR. 


BY   APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.  E.  LORD  CHELMSFORD, 
VICEROY  OF  INDIA. 


GENERAL 

Accident  Fire  and  Life 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  Ltd. 


(Incorporated  in  Great  Britain.) 


Established 
1885. 


Assets  exceed 
Rs.  3,75,00,000 


Business  Transacted— 


FIRE, 

Personal  effects  and  property  ol 
every  description  insured  on  the 
most  favourable  terms. 

MOTOR  OAR. 


Comprehensive  policies  cover- 
ing all  risks  at  lowest  premiums 

HORSE. 

Horses  insured  against  death 
from  accident  or  disease  at  low 
rates. 


ACCIDENT  Sl  SICKNESS- 

The  most  comprehensive  poli 
cy  obtainable  in  the  East.  Pre- 
mium payable  quarterly. 

BURGLARY  Sl  THEFT, 

Special  policy  for  Insurance 
of  household  goods  and  personal 
effects. 

DRIVING  ACCIDENTS. 

All  kinds  of  vehicles  insured 
against  damage  and  third  parly 
risks. 


ALSO 


FIDELITY  GUARANTEE,  PLATE  GLASS, 
BICYCLE  &  LIFT  INSURANCES. 


IL 


Fo^  prospectuses  and  full  particulars  apply  to — 

INDIAN  BRANCH.— 12-14,  Church  Gate  St.,  BOMBAY. 

Manager  for  India — G.  ^  ROSE. 


